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tenninata.    PL  xxiL  f  .  6 


Diastopora  coDsiinilis. 

PenesteOa  priica 

Glaooooome  disticha . 


< 


bnilingtoniensis.    PL  viL  f.  6. 


< 


foUaoea.    Pl.TiLf.3. 


gippOmidL    PL  xxiL  f.  12 

spatnlata    

PL  xxiL  f.  10, 


11. 


Membranipora  i^pendicnlata.     PL 

xxii.  f.  2-5 

artigmkam.    PL  TiiL  f.  15, 16. 

conflaeiis.    PLix.f.25 

cyiindriforaiia.  PLTiii«£  13...^ 


Wenlock 


Tertiary 


Wenlock 


Tertiary 


Sbropshire 


ire  ...  \ 


Anttnlia 


Australia 


Shropshire  ... 


54 

53 

52 

260 

260 

512 

512 

275 

512 

507 

•265 

507 

58 

62 

63 

60 

61 

509 

270 

509 

270 

f269 

1509 

509 

269 

275 

512 

504 
264 
262 
263 
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Name  of  Species. 


Fonnition. 


Locality.  Page. 


PoLTZOA  {eominmti), 

Ifembraniporadentata.  PLviiL  £14.  ^ 

macrottoniA   

ovalis 

perverga.    PL  ix.  f.  32 

ndidfera.    Pl.ix.f.26,27... 

—^  tr^nmetaia,    PI.  ix.  f.  35 

"P 

Mempea  kmonuu    PI.  ix.  f.  24 

Micropora  hippocrepia  

Microporella  dliau 

— ,var.  

deoorata.    PI.  xxii.  f.  1 

fenrea.  Tar.  petforata.    PL  tuL 


£4 


mtrvoena,    PL  ix.  f.  33,  34. 

macropora.    PI.  viiL  f.  18    ... 

yameasia  

MoncporeUa  erattaihuu  PL  yiii.  f.  8. 

erauieauUi.    PL  viii.  f.  23  ... 

hebetata.    PLvii.  f.  11 

oilonga.    PL  vu.  £.  9    


Mncronella  coodnea 
duplicata 

macronata 

Ditida 

porota 

ap. 


Palmicellaria  SkeneL    PL  xxii.  f.  9.^ 

Phyllopora  multipora , 

Polypora  ?  problematica 

Porella  conciuna , 

Poiina  lanralit.    PLyiu.C.19 

Ptilodictya  m/«»7ioro«a , 

lanceolata  , 

Lomdaki   

scalpellum , 

•P 


Betepora  deserta 

Schizoporella  acaminata. 


auricuUta 


■  bomhyema.    PI.  ix.  f.  36  ., 

-  Cedlii 

-  consenrata.    PL  yiL  f.  7  .. 

-  cornuta.    PL  m  f.  5   

■JUi/ormit.    PLTii.f.  19   .. 

-  marginopora.    PL  vii.  f.  2 

-  phymatopora 

■tenella    , 


Smittia  anceps 

bimeinL    PLTiLf.l 

— ^teriaU.    PI.  ▼iii.f.l7  > 


Tertiary 


Permian 
Wenlock 

Tertiary 


Wenlock 


Tertiary 


Australia 


England  .. 
Shropshire 

Australia.. 


Shropshire 


{ 


Australia 


I 


263 
504 
262 
264 
262 
513 
262 
264 
261 
264 
266 
508 
508 


267 
268 
267 
26/ 
270 
270 
271 
271 
266 
266 
266 
507 
507 
513 
265 
511 
347 
62 
271 
269 
67 
64 
64 
66 
65 
511 
274 
511 
273 
511 
274 
872 
273 
273 
274 
274 
510 
273 
510 
J  272 
1513 
279 
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XI 


Name  of  Spedes. 


Fonnstion. 


Locality.  Page. 


PoLTzoA  (eomtmued), 
iaTateL   PL  tu.  £  10,  PL  Tiii. 


£.21 

—  trispiiKMa.     PL  TilL  f.  20 


1 


regoUris. 


Steganoporella   magnilabru.     '  PI. 

xzii.  £  7 

patnla.    Pi.  ix.  f.  31 

perforata,  var.  cJstcaa    

«— Rozieri,  var.  indica   

Steoopora?  granulosa    

Stomatopora  dissimilis,  var.   elon^ 

9&U 

^— ,  var.  oompresta    

Thammacos  crassus    

^— dnlriiis - 


Tertiary 
Wenlock 

Tertiary 


Wenlock 

Wenlock 
Pennian 


MOLLUSCA. 

( LamiBUibrttneMata,) 
Unio  ombonatus.     PL  xxi.  f.  7,  8 {Upper  Permian  |    Russia 


Australia 

271 

272 

Shropshire  ...  | 

67 
55 

/ 

265 

1 

506 

Australia \ 

265 

1 

505 

1 

505 

^ 

60 

Shropshire  ...- 

50 

51 

Dudley    

344 

Britain 

343 

499 


{Gaattropoda.) 
priseum.    Pi.  T.f.  1-5... | Eocene    . 

VaBTlBKATA. 


Inumodim  Seefyu    PLvr 

Neostiootaams  pnaillus.    PL  xiiL..., 

NotoehdjfB  eottaia 

Omithopcis  eocamerotus.    PL  xiv. 


(RepiiUa.) 

Wealden 
Trias    ... 


sp. 


1 


7%geoipondykiM  Homeri.    PL  xix.  ... 


Wealden 
Wealden 


.1     Kent I    218 


Isle  of  Wight. 
Wiirttemberg. 
Queensland ... 

Isle  of  Wight  I 

Kent    


135 
350 
178 
372 
367 
457 


{MammaHa.) 

Nototherium  Mitcbelli.    PL  xvi ITertiary  |    Queensland...     I    349 

f 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Plate  Paqi 

( MiLUERiCBiirus  Pbattii,  to  illustrate  Mr.  P.  Herbert  Gar- 
I. '       penter's  paper  on  some  new  or  little-known  Juranic  Cri- 

noids 42 

jj  f  Stolicskaria    gbanvlata,  to    illustrate    Prof.    P.   Martin 
'[.    DunctaoiS  ^per  on  ihe  QemiB  Sioliczkaria    74 


ni. 


'  Bkbwynla  Cahbutbbbsi,  to  illustrate  Dr.  H.  Hioks's  paper 
on  Land-plants  from  the  Pen-j-glog  Slate-quariy,  near 
Corwen   102 


yy  r  Iguajiodon  Seelti,  to  illustrate  Mr.  J.  W.  HuUre's  paper 
*  \     on  some  Iguanodon-remains  indicating  a  new  Species 144 

(  Camptoceras,  to  illustrate  Lieut.-Col.  H.  H.  Godwin- Austen's 
V.  \      paper  on  a  species  of  that  genus  from  the  Eocene  of  Sheer- 
[     ness-on-Sea     220 


■•{ 


Plaiit-remains  from  Methil,  to  illustrate  Messrs.  Binney 
VI.  ^      and  Eirkby's  paper  on  the  Upper  Beds  of  the  Fifeshire 

Coal-measures    266 


TIL  r  Mou5t-Gambibr  Fossil  Bryozoa,  to  illustrate  Mr.  A.  W. 
Yin.'l      Waters's  paper  on  Fossil  Chilostomatous  Bryozoa  from 
IX.  [     Mount  Gamoier,  South  Australia  276 


■'{ 


Bala  Nodular  Fblsites,  to  illustrate  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney's 
paper  on  some  Nodular  Felsites  in  the  Bala  Group  of 
North  Wales 296 


(  Hyboctstitbs  problematicus,  &c.,  to  illustrate  Mr.  P.  Herbert 
XI.  'I      Carpenter's  paper  on  the  relations  of  Hyhocrinu^f  Baera- 
[     crinus,  and  HyoocystUea    312 

■^j  r  Map  A2fD  Section,  to  illustrate  Mr.  George  Attwood's  paper 

I     on  the  Gbology  of  a  part  of  Costa  Bica 340 


XIII.- 


'Nevstioobaurus,  to  illustrate  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  s  paper  on 
N.  muiUus  (Fraas),  an  amphibious  reptile  having  affinities 
¥Fito  the  terrestrial  Nothosauria  ana  the  marine  Plesio- 


If.  putiUus  (Fraas),  an  amphibious  reptile  having  affinities 
¥Fito  the  terrestrial  Nothosauria  ana  the  marine  Plesio- 
sauria 3Git 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATBS.  XIU 

Plate                                                                                                 Pags 
2jy  r  OR5ITHOP8I8  BvcAUEROTUB,  to  illuBtrate  Mr.  J.  W.  Hulke's 
*\     paper  on  the  Os  Pabis  and  Iichiiim  of  that  speoiei 376 

^Y  r  Silurian  Annelida,  to  illustrate  Mr.  G.  B.  Vine's  paper  on 
*\     the  Annelida  Tubicola  of  the  Wenlook  Shales  2&2 

^yY  /  NoTOTHERim  MiTCTiELLi,  to  illostrate  Prof.  B.  Owen's  paper 

'[     on  the  Femur  of  that  Species  396 

YVij  /  Map,  to  illustrate  Prof.  James  D.  Dana's  paper  on  the  Gbolo- 
'*^^"l     gical  Age  of  the  Taconic  Series   408 

r  Oolitic  Mabrkporaria,  to  illustrate  Mr.  Bobert  F.  Tomes's 
Xym.  -I      paper  on  (he  Madreporaria  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the 

I     neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester 450 

'wrjjr  r  Thicospoxdylus  Horneri,  to  illustrate  Prof.  Seeley's  paper 

\     on  the  Sacral  Begion  of  that  Species 460 


I  Upper  Peri 
<  p&per  on 
[     Strata  of 


yy   I  Upper  Permian  Fossils,  illustrating  Bir.  W.  H.  Twelretrees's 
— per  on  Organic  Bemains  from  the  Upper  Permian 

~  Eargalinsk,  in  Eastern  Bussia 501 


■■■ujj   r Ohilostomatous  Brtozoa,  to  illustrate  Mr.  A.  W.  Waten's 

'  I     paper  on  those  organisms  from  Baimsdale,  Gippsland   ...  513 

r  Map  and  Sections,  to  illustrate  Prof.  F.  Schmidt's  paper  on 
itxMii-  i      the  Silurian  (and  Cambrian)  Strata  of  the  Baltic  ProTinoes 

[     ofBussia    636 

XXIV.  I  Maps,  to  illustrate  Prof.  C.  Lapworth's  paper  on  the  Girran 

XXV.  1      Succession  664 

,^^    f  Maps  and  Sections,  to  illustrate  Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood's 
^^        t      p*P«r  on  the  Newer  Pliocene  Period  in  England 743 
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pRtrefiirDiNGS 


Of  THE 


SOCIETY    OF    LONDON, 


SESSION    1881-82. 


November  2, 1881. 
KoBEBx  Ethebidge,  £8q.,  E.K.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Bichard  Paley  Gardner,  Esq.,  Dytchleys,  Southweald,  near  lirent- 

'wood,  Esaex ;  Henry  Neville  Hutchinson^  Esq.^  B.A.,  14  Canyngc 

Boad,  Clilton,  Bristol ;   Henry  Johnson,  Esq.,  Dudley ;    William 

Hegester,  Esq.,  F.C.8.,  Lawn  Lodge,  Isleworth,  Middlesex;   and 

George  Tate,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  College  of  Chemistry,  Liverpool,  were 

elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

A  specimen  of  Neuropteris  heUrophyUa^  from  the  New  Winning 
Sydney  Ifines,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  was  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  C.  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  P.G.S. 

Prof.  HuoHSB  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Swiss  Palroontographical  Society.  He  pointed 
out  that,  the  Swiss  being  a  small  nation  and  tlicir  scientific  men 
proportionately  few  in  number,  it  was  a  very  spirited  thing  of  them 
to  keep  up  the  regular  publication  of  a  series  of  exhaustive  treatises 
on  the  plan  of  our  own  Palseoniographical  Memoirs.  Those  en- 
gaged in  palfldontological  work  knew  well  the  value  of  these  publi- 
cations, and  could  appreciate  the  labour  and  care  necessary  to  keep 
going  such  a  large  undertaking.  He  felt  sure  that  much  more 
support  could,  and  would,  be  offered  to  our  Swiss  fellow  laboureib 
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and  our  good  friend  Kenevier  if  the  English  pnhlic  oonld  he  made 
aware  of  tho  important  work  they  were  doing.  He  therefore  in- 
vited the  cooperation  of  the  memhers  of  the  Society  in  the  matter. 

The  President  announced  that  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Society 
Prof.  Hughes  would  state  what  were  the  general  results  achieved 
hy  the  International  Geological  Congress  hdd  this  year  at  Bologna. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  ''On  the  Genus  StolkzTcaria^  Dune,  and  its  Distinctness  from 
ParJceria,  Carp,  and  Brady."  By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B. 
Lond.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.8.,  Pres.  R.M.8. 

2.  "  On  the  Elasticity-  and  Strength-constants  of  Japanese 
Rocks."  By  Thomas  Gray,  Esq.,  B.Sc,  F.R.SJB.,  and  John  Milne, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

3.  "  The  Glacial  Deposits  of  West  Cumherland."  By  J.  If. 
KendaU,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.* 

Specimens  and  microscopic  sections  of  the  genus  Stoliezkaria  &c., 
were  exhibited  by  Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  F.R.S.,  in  illustration  of  his 
paper. 


November  16, 1881. 
Robert  Ethsridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  library  wasiread.  ;> 

Prof.  HuoHES  said  that  he  proposed  to  issue  to  the  Committee  of 
organization  for  Great  Britain  a  full  Report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Bologna  Congress ;  but  in  anticipation  of  that,  he  begged  to  offer 
to  tho  Geological  Society  a  brief  statement  of  the  results. 

It  would  be  within  the  recollectien  of  the  FellowB  of  the  Society 
that,  at  the  Geological  Congress  of  Paris  in  1878,  two  principal 
subjects  were  proposed  for  discussion  at  the  Bologna  Congress,  and 
each  was  referred  to  an  International  Commission  named  by  the 
Congress : — 

1.  Tho  Unification  of  Geological  Nomenclature. 

2.  Geological  Cartography. 

On  tho  2nd  April,  1880,  the  International  Commission  for  tho 
Unification  of  Geological  Nomenclature  was  convened  at  Paris  by 
the  President  of  the  Paris  Congress  and  the  President  elect  of  the 

'*  Thifl  paper  has  been  withdi*awn  by  permiBsion  of  the  Council. 
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fiologDa  Congress ;  and  the  Commissioners  present  at  that  meeting, 
hsnag  r^ard  to  the  impossibility  of  drawing  np  any  thing  like  a 
complete  report  upon  so  vast  a  subject  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  and  feeling  that  there  wonld  be  much  advantage  gained 
by  settling  the  meaning  of  the  terms  commonly  used  to  designate 
t£e  laiger  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  materials  which  make  up 
the  croflt  of  the  earth,  and  the  portions  of  time  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  recommended  that,  first  of  all,  those  questions  of  a  general 
character  should  be  considered,  such  as  the  definition  of  epoch, 
period,  formation,  rock,  &o,  &c.  A  resume  of  the  reports  of  the 
different  nationalities  was  drawn  up  by  the  General  Secretary, 
M.  Dewalqne,  and  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  tho  discussion  was 
taken  upon  it  America  and  England  were  regarded  as  one  from 
the  TCiy  first,  a  happy  result  of  the  friendly  feeling  that  exists  on 
all  points  between  tiie  two  nations,  and  at  Bologna  cordially  upheld 
hy  their  distinguished  guest  of  that  evening.  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  briefiy — ^that  the  term  Group 
^nld  be  applied  to  the  largest  geological  division  of  rocks,  System 
to  the  next,  Series  to  the  third  in  order  of  magnitude,  Stage  to  the 
fonrt^andthe  French  word  "Assise"  was  placed  in  the  fifth  place,  it 
being  left  to  other  nationalities  to  use  whatever  word  in  their  own 
tongue  seemed  most  conveniently  to  represent  this  smallest  defined 
term.    The  Time-words  were,  in  descending  order  of  magnitude, 
Era,  Period,  Epoch,  Age — Era  corresponding  to  Group,  Period  to 
System,  Epoch  to  Series,  Age  to  Stage.     It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  German  and  English  use  of  the  word  formation  for  a  set  of 
deposits  which  it  was  desired  to  group  together  under  one  head, 
e,  g.  Carboniferous  formation,  coidd  not  bo  adopted  by  tho  French, 
with  whom    this  word  always  had  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  mass,  and  was  considered  an  abbreviation  of  tho  '^  mode  of 
formation.^    This  had  been  already  fully  recognized  by  tho  English 
Conmiitteo,  in  the  minutes  of  one  of   the   meetings   of   which 
the  following  resolution  appears : — "  The  term  Formation  having 
been  used    by  Continental    geologists  to    denote  tho   action  by 
which  a  thing  is  formed,  and  its  mode  of  formation,  and  its  use  in 
the  sense  accepted  in  England  being  given  up  in  America,  tho  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  term  be  employed  as  rarely  as  possible  in 
the  English  sense,  and  that  such  words  as  group,  rock,  bed,  &c.  be 
substituted  for  it."     It  was  pointed  out  by  tho  German  geologists 
\h&t  there  were  many  nations  who  could  not  adopt  "  terrain ;''  and 
therefore  this  word  also  was  excluded  from  the  more  strictly  defined 
terms.      MM.  Beyrich  and  Yon  Mollcr  explained  that  the  word 
terUg  could  not  be  conveniently  introduced  into  German  or  llussian ; 
and  it  was  therefore  agreed  tiiat  tho  words  section  and  AhiheUwncf 
should  be  admitted  as  synonyms  of  series.    It  wiU  be  observed 
that  there  is  a  consistency  in  the  group  of  words  adopted  in  English, 
they  are  aU  what  may  be  called  synthetic  ;  the  analytic  words,  such 
as  division,  subdivision,  section,  &c.,  remain  undefined. 

Prof.  Hughes  regretted  they  were  not  able  to  transpose  the  words 
Gnrap  and  Series,  as  it  certainly  would  be  more  convenient  to  use 
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series  for  the  larger,  and  group  for  the  smaller  diyision ;  hut  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  various  speakers  pointed  out,  hy  way 
of  illustration,  what  they  would  include  under  these  different  heads ; 
and  it  was  dear  that  there  was  very  much  to  he  done  hefore  any 
equivalent  value  could  he  attached  to  the  subdivisions  of  different 
ages,  or  of  the  same  general  age,  in  widely  separated  areas. 

The  English  Committee  had  commenced  work  upon  this  question, 
and  he  heA  laid  hefore  the  Congress  the  Reports  of  the  Suhcom- 
mittees  which  had  furnished  him  with  the  results  of  their  inquiries, 
as  well  as  some  special  Eeports  forwarded  to  him  hy  individuals. 
The  Congress  did  not^  however,  pass  on  to  the  discussion  of  these 
matters ;  hut  the  manner  in  which  the  English  Committee  were 
organizing  their  work  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  and 
a  vote  was  passed  that  the  other  countries  should  adopt  a  similar 
plan,  and  form  subcommittees  for  the  investigation  of  the  several 
groups.  Ke  was  further  unofficially  requested  to  get  the  Reports 
printed  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate  discussion,  and  with 
a  view  to  arriving  at  an  understanding  upon  the  simpler  questions 
before  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Congress.  This  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Berlin  in  1884.  The  following  Congress  wUl  bo  held  in 
England. 

Dr.  T.  Stbbby  Htwt  gave  some  account  of  the  pre-Cambrian  or 
Eozoic  rocks  of  Europe  as  compared  with  those  of  North  America.  He 
had  on  several  occasions  studied  the  former,  both  on  the  continent 
and  in  the  British  Isles,  especially  with  Dr.  Hicks  in  Wales  in  1878. 
In  North  America  the  recognized  baso  is  a  highly  granitoid  gneiss, 
without  observed  limestones,  which  he  has  called  the  Ottawa  gneiss, 
overlain,  probably  unconformably,  by  the  Grenville  series  of  Logan, 
consisting  chiefly  of  granitoid  gneisses,  with  crystaUine  limestones 
and  quartzites.     These  two  divisions  made  up  the  Laurentian  of 
Canada,  and  correspond  respectively  to  the  Lewisian  and  the  Dime- 
tian  of  Hicks.     Resting  in  discordance  on  the  Laurentian  we  find 
areas  of  the  Norian  or  Labrador  series  (Upper  Laurentian  of  Logan), 
chiefly  made  up  of  anortholite  rocks,  granitoid  or  gncissoid  in  tex- 
ture, with  some  true  gneisses.     The  Huronian  is  seen  to  rest  uncon- 
formably on  the  Laurentian,  fragments  of  which  abound  in   the 
Huronian  conglomerates.     To  the  lower  portion  of  the  Huronian 
the  speaker  had  formerly  referred  a  great  series  of  petrosilex  or 
halleflinta  rocks,  described  as  inchoate  gneisses,  passing  into  petro- 
silcx-porphyries,  occasionally  interstratified  with  quartzites.     This 
series,  in  many  places  wanting  both  in  Europe  and  America,  he  is 
now  satisfied  forms  an  imdcrlying  tmconformablc  group — the  Arvo- 
nian  of  Hicks.    Above  the  Huronian  is  the  great  Montalban  series, 
consisting  of   grey   tender    gneisses  and    quartzose-schists,   both 
abounding  in  muscovite,  occasionally  with  homblendic  rocks.     The 
Pebidiau  of  Hicks  includes  both  the  Huronian  and  the  Montalban : 
to  which  latter  belong,  according  to  the  speaker,  certain  gneisse.s 
and  mioa-schists  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  as  ho  had  man^- 
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years  sinoe  pointed  out.  In  some  parts  of  North  Amerioa  he  found 
the  MontalbEui  resting  nnconformably  on  Lanrentian.  Above  the 
Montalban  comes  the  Taconian  (Lower  Taconic  of  Emmons),  a 
Beries  of  qnartzites  and  soft  mioaceous  schists,  with  dolomites  and 
marbles.  All  these  various  series  are  older  than  the  Lower 
Cambrian  (Menevian)  strata  of  North  Amerioa;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  Keweenian  or  great  oopper-bearing  series  of  Lake 
Superior  there  occupies  a  position  between  the  Montalban  and  the 
Cambrian. 

In  the  Alps  the  speaker  recognizes  the  Laurentian,  Huronian,  and 
Montalban,  all  of  which  he  has  lately  seen  in  the  Biellese,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Yiso,  in  Piedmont.  Tlie  Huronian  is  the  great  pietre 
verdi  group  of  the  Italians ;  and  much  of  what  has  been  called 
altered  Trias  in  this  region  is,  in  his  opinion,  probably  Taconian. 
Hie  Montalban  forms  the  southern  slope  of  Mont  St.  Gothard,  and 
is  the  muscovite  gneiss  and  mica-schist  of  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge. 
Here  Dr.  Credner  and  his  assistants  of  the  Geological  Survey  have 
described  abundant  conglomerates  holding  pebbles  of  Laurentian 
rocks  imbedded  in  the  Upper  or  Montalban  gneiss.  The  pre- 
Cambrian  age  of  this  has  been  shown  by  Credner,  who  has  proved 
by  careful  survey  that  the  so-called  younger  or  Paleozoic  gneisses  of 
Naumann  are  really  but  a  continuous  part  of  the  older  series.  Late 
surveys  also  show  that  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Taunus  are 
really  Eozoic  and  not,  as  formerly  maintained,  Devonian  in  age. 

The  speaker  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  where  newer  strata  are 
in  unconformable  contact  with  older  ones,  the  effect  of  lateral  move- 
ments of  compression,  involving  the  two  series,  is  generally  to  cause 
the  newer  and  more  yielding  strata  to  dip  towards  and  even  beneath 
the  edges  of  the.older  rook,  a  result  duo  to  folds,  often  with  inver- 
sion, sometimes  passing  into  fiaults.  This  phenomenon  throws  much 
li^  on  the  supposed  recency  of  many  crystalline  schists. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "Additional  Evidence  on  the  Land-Plants  from  the  Pen-y-glog 
Slate-quarry,  near  Corwen."    By  Henry  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.G.S. 

2.  "  Notes  on  Prototaxites  and  Pachytheca  firom  the  Denbighshire 
Grits  of  Corwen,  North  Wales."  By  Principal  Dawson^  LL.D., 
P.ILa,  F.G.S. 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited : — 

Land-plants  from  the  Pen-y-glog  Slate-quarry,  near  Corwen, 
exhibited  by  Dr.  Hicks  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

A  specimen  of  Prototaxites  from  Bay  de  Chaleurs,  and  specimens 
of  Pcxkyiheea  from  llumney,  exhibited  by  W.  Carruthors,  Esq., 
P.R.S.,  'F.G.S. 

Two  sections  of  PachyChecaj  exhibited  by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
Esq.,  F.E.S. 
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A  fipecimen  of  Litbiopbilito  from  Branchville,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  exlii- 
bited  by  H.  Bauerman,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Pebbles  of  ancient  gneiss  from  a  conglomerate  in  tbe  gneiss  and 
mica-scbist  formation  of  tbe  Erzgebirge,  and  a  specimen  of  tbe  so- 
called  Eopteris  Morierei,  Saporta,  from  ti^e  slates  of  Angers,  exhibited 
by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  P.R.S. 

Welsb  pre-Cambrian  rock-specimens,  exhibited  by  Prof.  T.  WK, 
Hughes,  M.A.,  F.G.S, 


December  7, 1881. 

EoBEBT  ExHEBiDeE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

William  Amburst  Tyssen  Amherst,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  DidUngton 
Hall,  Norfolk,  and  88  Brook  Street,  W. ;  Robert  Edward  Cresswell, 
Esq.,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Uttoxeter  Boad,  Derby ;  W.  R.  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington, 
S.W. ;  Simon  D.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  264  Gottingen  Street,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia ;  Rev.  Edward  Cook  Pritchard,  Bourne  House,  Brook 
Street,  Peterborough  ;  Rev.  Alexander  Simpson,  B.Sc.,  B.A.,  Torry, 
Aberdeen  ;  Prof.  William  Waagen,  Ph.D.,  Mariengasse  2b,  Prag,  ii. ; 
Frederick  John  Webb,  Esq.,  22  St.  James  Place,  Plymouth ;  and 
Charles  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Rugby,  Morgan  County,  Ten- 
nessee, U.S.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  original  drawings  of  fossil 
fishes,  made  from  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Ennis- 
kiUen  and  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Sir  Philip  Egerton, 
had  been  received. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

Mr.  W.  ToFLBT  made  the  following  further  statement  respecting 
the  International  Geological  Congress  at  Bologna : — 

Prof.  Hughes's  communication  to  this  Society,  at  its  last  Meeting, 
referred  to  the  work  done  at  the  Congress  upon  Geological  Nomen- 
clature. The  present  communication  refers  to  the  second  subject 
debated  by  the  Congress,  the  Unification  of  Colours,  Signs,  &c. 
employed  on  Geological  Maps. 

At  the  Congress  held  at  Paris  in  1878  certain  geologists  in  each 
country  were  appointed  Presidents  of  Committees,  to  be  thereafter 
nominated  by  them.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  is  the  President  of  the 
British  Committee.  Last  year  a  Committee  was  nominated  of 
fifteen  members,  several  Meetings  of  which  were  held  in  London, 
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The  final  Report  was  drawn  np  at  York,  and  was  submitted  to  the 
CoDgreflB  at  Bologna.  This  Eeport  has  been  printed  in  the  ^  Geolo- 
gieal  Magazine '  (Dec.  ii.  toI.  viii.  p.  557,  1881).  A  brief  account 
of  the  Committee's  work  was  read  before  Section  C,  and  is  printed 
in  abstract  in  the  British  Association  Beport. 

The  object  of  the  Congress  in  discussing  this  question  is  to  aecure, 
if  poflBihle,  a  greater  nmformity  than  heretofore  in  the  geological 
maps  of  various  countries ;  and  to  this  end  it  has  recommended  the 
adqdon  of  a  scheme  of  colours  and  signs,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
used,  with  but  little  modification,  by  all  nations.    There  is  no  in- 
tention of  even  recommending  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  by  Sur- 
T9p  now  in  progress,  maps  of  which  have  been  partly  published  on 
any  oUier  system.    But  for  general  maps,  which  may  hereafter  be 
published,  it  may  well  be  used,  and  perhaps  also  for  some  national 
sorrejB.    The  Italian  Survey  is  about  to  publish  its  maps,  and  hopes 
to  adopt  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  Congress.    The  Indian 
Survey,  being  about  to  issue  a  connected  series  of  maps,  would  like 
to  do  the  same.    The  United-States  Geological  Survey  is  also  now 
engaged  in  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

The  recommendations  finally  adopted,  as  regards  colour,  were  as 
follows : — 

Ghroups  or  Systems.  Coloon. 

Crystalline  rocks  of  Fre-Cambrian  age. .  Bright  roso-carmine. 

Ciystalline  rocks  of  unknown  age Pale  rose-carmine. 

•4 ,        .  f  (Question  reserved  for 

^^^^»^«    1     Map  Committee.) 

Trias Violet. 

Lias    Dark  blue. 

Jurassio Blue. 

Cretaceous Green. 

Tertiary Yellow. 

EmptiTe  rooks     (Question  reserved.) 

The  subdivisions  of  groups  or  systems  should  be  shown  by  various 
shades  of  the  colour  adopted,  the  darker  shades  denoting  the  older 
beds.  Coloured  lines  or  "  reserves  "  of  white  can  also  be  employed 
when  the  map  is  printed  in  colours. 

The  letter  denoting  the  group  or  system  should  be  the  initial 
Roman  capital  of  its  name,  most  of  these  names  being  now  in 
ahnost  universal  use.  The  letter  of  the  smaller  divisions  (series, 
stages,  and  beds)  should  be  the  small  initial  letter  of  the  name. 
Still  smaller  subdiviuons  should  be  marked  by  figures,  the  lowest 
bemg  denoted  by  I. 

Examples: — 

Silurian    S. 

„       Ludlow SI. 

„       Lower  Ludlow SP. 
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The  Eruptive  Books  should  be  marked  with  the  Greek  capital 
letter  of  the  name. 

The  Congress  resolved  to  prepare  and  publish  a  geological  map  of 
Europe,  correlating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  work  of  the  various 
national  surveys  and  that  of  independent  observers.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  of  this  question  was  referred  to  a  Commission, 
consisting  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  a  few  other 
members  of  the  Congress. 

Of  this  Commission  Prof.  Daubrce  was  President  and  Prof. 
Dewalque  Secretary ;  the  latter  has  printed  a  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings (lidge,  1881,  pp.  16). 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the  map  should  be  published 
at  Berlin,  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,500,000  (about  25  miles  to  one  inch). 
This  map  will  require  50  sheets,  and  will  be  so  arranged  that  any 
number  of  the  sheets  can  be  mounted  together  to  show  any  required 
area.  The  complete  map  will  be  about  12  feet  by  10  feet.  Much 
discussion  took  place  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  which 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  work.  The  Commission  finally  recom- 
mended that  representatives  of  five  countries  would  suffice.  In 
voting  upon  which  those  countries  should  be,  Great  Britain  received 
the  votes  of  all,  France  coming  next,  Germany  third,  Eussia  fourth. 
A  second  ballot  being  taken  for  the  fifth  country,  Austro-Hungary 
was  chosen. 

The  cost  of  preparing  the  map  at  Berlin  is  estimated  at  about 
£2500.  The  various  governments  of  Europe  will  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  tMs — ^the  eight  larger  countries  in  equal  proportions, 
about  jC280  each,  the  ninth  part  being  divided  amongst  some  of  the 
smaller  States. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Congress,  with  some 
modification  as  regards  the  number  of  the  Committee,  which  now 
stands  thus : — 

Austro-Hungary Dr.  E.  von  Mojsisovios. 

France Prof.  Daubrde. 

p  r  Dr.  E.  Beyrich  (Director)  and  W. 

ijermany |    Hauchecome  (Assistant  Director). 

Great  Britain    W.  Topley. 

Italy F.  Giordano. 

Russia Prof,  von  MoUer. 

Switzerland Prof.  Renevier  (Secretary). 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  is  to  supply  a  map  of  the  country 
allotted  to  him  on  the  required  scale,  and  ready  for  engraving  at 
Berlin,  where  the  topographical  map  is  already  in  preparation. 

In  the  cases  of  countries  not  directly  represented  on  the  Com- 
mittee, arrangements  will  subsequently  be  made  for  obtaining  the 
required  information.  But  some  such  arrangements  were  then 
agreed  to,  and  Austria  will  supply  the  geology  of  Turkey.  Parts  of 
iU&ica  and  Asia  come  within  the  map.    Of  ti^ese,  France  will  supply 
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the  infonnation  for  Algeria.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  best  geo- 
logical account  of  Palestine  is  that  published  by  Lartet ;  andPranco 
would  therefore  natorally  take  charge  of  this  country.  But,  as  the 
English  Palestine-Exploration  Society  has  just  published  a  map  of 
the  oountrvy  on  the  1-inch  scale,  and  probably  possesses  a  consider- 
able amount  of  geological  information  in  the  reports  and  note-books 
of  its  surveying  officers,  it  was  arranged  that  the  representative  of 
Great  Britain  should  take  charge  of  it. 

The  ^  language  "  of  the  map  will  be  French ;  but  translations  of 
legends,  explanations,  indexes,  &c.  will  be  given  in  the  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  refer.  All  names  of  places  will  be 
written  as  is  usual  in  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

Several  questions  were  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Map 
Committee,  as,  for  example,  the  colouring  of  the  Paheozoic  rocks, 
and  the  meridian  to  be  used  for  the  map.  As  regards  this  last,  it 
was  understood  that  for  a  general  map  of  Europe  the  meridian  must 
be  either  Greenwich  or  Ferro. 

Many  questions  respecting  classification,  nomenclature,  &c.  will 
arise  during  the  progress  of  tiie  work.  For  the  discussing  of  these, 
a  second  Committee  was  elected  to  cooperate,  when  necessary,  with 
the  Hap  Committee ;  the  Members  were  chosen  for  the  most  part 
from  the  Yice-Presidents.  Prof.  Hughes  is  the  member  for  Eng- 
land. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  is  fixed  for  1884,  at  Berlin,  by 
which  date  it  is  hoped  the  Map  will  be  ready  for  publication. 
Preliminary  meetings  of  the  Committees  are  fixed  for  1882  at  Foix 
(at  the  conntry  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France),  and, 
fior  1883,  in  Switzerknd. 

Prof.  Jt7DD,  at  the  request  of  Professor  John  Milne,  F.G.S.,  of  the 
Imperial  Engineering  College  of  Tokio,  Japan,  called  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  important  work  now  being  carried  on 
bytheSeiamological  Society  of  Japan.  The  objects  at  which  this  Society 
chiefly  aimed  were:— (1)  the  preparation  from  ancient  Japanese 
records  of  a  reliable  Earthquake-Catalogue ;  (2)  the  testing  of  vari- 
ous instniments  devised  for  seismographical  inquiries ;  (3)  the  care- 
fol  observation,  at  as  many  points  as  possible,  of  the  elements  of  the 
earthquake-movements ;  (4)  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  ele- 
vation and  depression  of  areas  during  earthquake-shocks.  Already, 
by  the  labours  of  this  Society,  seismographs  had  been  supplied  to 
many  of  the  telegraphic  stations  in  Japan,  and  valuable  results  had 
been  obtained.  The  Seismological  Society  of  Japan  was  founded 
before  that  of  Switzerland.  Geologists  could  become  members  of 
the  Seismological  Sodety  of  Japan  (which  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
hdp)  by  an  annual  payment  of  £1,  which  will  entitle  thorn  to 
receive  the  whole  of  the  publications  of  the  Society.  Prof.  Judd 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  names  of  members  on  behalf  of  Prof. 
IGhie. 
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The  following  comimmicatioDs  were  read : — 

1.  "  The  Zones  of  the  Blackdown  Beds  and  their  Correlation  with 
those  at  Haldon,  with  a  List  of  the  Eossils."  By  the  Bey*  W. 
Downee,  B.A.,  E.G.S. 

2.  "On  some  new  or  little-known  Jurassic  Crinoids."  By  P. 
Herbert  Carpenter,  Esq.,  MA.  Commonicated  by  Prof.  P.  Martin 
Dnncan,  M.B.Lond.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 

3.  "  Notes  on  the  Pol3^a  of  the  Wenlock  Shales,  Wenlock  lime- 
stone and  Shales  over  the  Wenlock  limestone.  From  material 
supplied  by  G.  Maw,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S."  By  G.  R.  Vine,  Esq. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.8. 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited  : — 

Greensand  Corals,  from  Haldon,  exhibited  by  A.  Champernowne, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

A  series  of  Specimens,  exhibited  by  the  Bev.  W.  Downes  in 
illustration  of  his  paper. 


December  21, 1881. 

BoBEBT  ExHEBiDeB,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Charles  Duffin  Barstow,  Esq.,  Garrow  Hill,  York ;  and  Joseph 
Lundy,  Esq.,  Marlborough  House,  Slough,  Bucks,  and  St.  Mark's 
Bead,  Win^r,  wore  elected  Fellows,  and  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  Foreign  Correspondent  of  the  Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  <'The  Torridon  Sandstone  in  relation  to  the  Ordovidau  Rocks 
of  the  Northern  Highlands."  By  C.  Callaway,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
F.G.S. 

2.  '<  The  Pre-Cambrian  (Archaean)  Rocks  of  Shropshire."  Part  XL 
By  C.  Callaway,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

3.  <'  The  Red  Sands  of  the  Arabian  Desert."  By  J.  A.  Phillips, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8. 

4.  '*  Analyses  of  five  rocks  from  the  Chamwood  Forest  district" 
By  E.  E.  Berry,  Esq.  Communicated,  with  Notes,  by  Prof.  T.  G, 
Bonney,  F.R.S.,  SecG.S. 
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The  following  specdmenB  were  exhibited : — 

A  spedmen  of  Opal  from  Bnllo  Biyer,  QaeeoBland,  exhibited  by 
Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  E.EA,  Sec.G.8. 

Bock-aectioiia  and  speeimens,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Callaway^  in  iUns- 
tration  of  lus  paper  on  the  Pre-Oambzians  of  Shropshire. 

Spedmens  of  sand  from  the  Arabian  Desert  and  from  the  Millet- 
seed  Sandstone  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  exhibited  by  J.  Arthur 
FhillipB,  Esq.,  F.&.S.,  in  iQiutration  of  his  paper. 


January  11,  1882. 
BoBEBT  ExHSBEDGS,  £sq.,  E.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  J.  Clnnies  Boss,  Esq.,  B.Sc.  Lend.,  4  Trinity  Terrace,  Bow ; 
Joseph  William  Brown,  Esq.,  C.E.,  40  Frederick  Boad,  Aston, 
Birmingham ;  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  8  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  West- 
minster, 8.W.,  and  Briton  Ferry  House,  Briton  Ferry,  South  Wales ; 
Henry  Tomlison,  Esq.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  The  Woodlands,  Cambridge ; 
and  Charles  Otto  Trechmann,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Town  Wall,  Hartlepool, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  liat  of  Donations  to  the  library  was  read. 

The  following  oommunicationB  were  read : — 

1.  ^<  On  the  Chalk-masses  or  Boulders  included  in  the  Contorted 
Diiffc  of  Cromer,  their  Origin  and  Mode  of  Transport."  By  T. 
Mellard  Beade,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

2.  ^^  Observations  on  the  two  Types  of  Cambrian  Beds  of  the 
BiitiBh  Isles  (the  Caledonian  and  Hibemo-Cambrian),  and  the 
Conditions  under  which  they  were  respectively  deposited."  By 
Prof.  Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

3.  ••  The  Devono-Silurian  Formation.''  By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  LL.D., 
FJt.S.,  F.G.S. 


January  25, 1882. 

BoBSRi  Ethzbidgb,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Blaakie,  Esq.,  Bridge  House,  Newcastle,   Staffordshire ; 
M.  Ernest  JoUing,  Esq.,  South  Tawton,  Devonshire ;  and  the  Bev. 
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Stanley  A.  Pelly,  B.A«,  Thomcliffe,  Saltford,  near  Bristol,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 
.    The  following  oonununications  were  read  : — 


1.  ^'  On  the  Eossil  Eish-remains  from  the  Armagh  Limestone  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen."  By  James  W.  Davis, 
Esq.,  F.G.8.,  F.L.S. 

[Abstract  *.] 

The  author  described  in  this  paper  a  large  collection  of  fossil  fish- 
remains  preserved  at  Florence  Court,  EnniskLUen,  but  soon  to 
be  removed  to  the  new  Natural  History  Museum  in  the  Cromwell 
Eoad.  The  collection  comprises,  besides  specimens  collected  by  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Armagh,  a 
large  series  acquired  from  the  famous  collection  of  the  late  Captain 
Jones,  M.P.  Several  genera  and  species  were  described  by  Prof. 
Agassiz  in  his  *  Becherches  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles '  (1833-^3), 
and  again  referred  to  by  General  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.KS.,  in  his 
*  Beport  of  the  Geology  of  Londonderry  and  parts  of  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh '  (1843). 

In  1854  Prof.  M^Coy  described  many  new  genera  and  species  in 
his  work  on  the  ^British  Palfieozoic  Eocks  and  Fossils,'  principally 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  portion  of  Capt.  Jones's  collection 
deposited  in  the  Cambridge  Museum.  Prof.  Agassiz  paid  a  visit  to 
Florence  Court  in  1858,  and  appended  names  to  some  of  the  fossil 
teeth  in  Lord  EnuiskiUen's  cabinets,  intending  to  describe  and  figure 
the  new  forms,  and  to  revise  the  whole  of  his  former  work.  His 
death  prevented  this  intention  from  being  carried  into  effect.  As 
far  as  possible  the  determinations  of  Prof.  Agassiz  have  been  adhered 
to  in  the  present  paper. 

The  detached  and  isolated  condition  in  which  the  remains  arc 
found  renders  any  appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  the  teeth  and 
spines,  or  even  of  the  teeth  only,  to  each  other  extremely  imcertain 
and  difficult.  Some  speculations  as  to  the  probable  organization  and 
characteristics  of  the  Carboniferous  fishes  which  they  represent, 
evolved  during  a  long  consideration  of  the  specimens,  have  therefore 
been  postponed  to  a  future  opportunity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  ^e  genera  and  species  described  in  the 
paper: — 

Ctenaeantkus2^^i^^^i^^i  ^*  dtthius^  C.  Icevis,  0.  pustidahis^  C,  tuhercu- 
latuSjCompsacaiithuscarinatiiSy  CosmaeantJiusmarginatuay  O.carinaitu^ 
Lispacanthus  retrograduSj  Gladacanthus  paradoxus^  C.  major,  Qna- 
tTiacanthus  triangularis^  Cladodus  jpolyodon,  C,  curvus,  0,  destructor, 
Oarcharopsis  Colei,  Copodus  coTmuitis,  C,  furcatus,  C.  spatulatiis, 

*  This  paper  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  Author  fbr  publication  eliewhere. 
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C  mtntmttfy  Lobodus  prototypm,  L,  planus^  Mesogomphus  lingwx, 
PUuragomphus  aurieulatus,  Wiymodua  transversus^  B.  obhngus,  Cfha- 
racodus  angulatus,  C.  lunatus,  Finaeodus  gonoplax,  P.  gtlasiy  Dimy^ 
lau  Woodtj  Mylax  hatoides,  Mylacodus  quadratus,  M,  Sesamia^ 
Hamalodus  irapeziformis,  H.  quadratus,  Petahdus  quadratus,  P.  re- 
(urvus,  P,  incequilateralis^PolyrJnzodus  magmts^  P.  Colei^P,  dmigatus^ 
P.  8inuo8us,  P.  attenuatus^  P.  constrictw,  Chomatodus  linearis,  C, 
aeuttaj  6lo9sodus  marginatusj  Harpacodus  dentatua,  H.  clavatus^ 
StrModus  obhngus,  S.  CoUi,  8.  Egertonij  Deltodus  sublcsvis,  D,  &r- 
pcmsuSy  D.  nobilis,  DeUoptydiitis  acvius,  D.  gibberidus,  SatidaJodus 
Morrisii^  Puphodus  magnus,  Pcecilodtis  Jonesii,  P.  gibbosus,  Tomodus 
eonvsxusj  Xystrodus  striaius,  X.  angustuSy  X,  Egertoni,  Hdodus 
crasaus,  H.  tenuis,  H.  davattis,  H,  dUatatus,  U,  acutus,  H.  rich- 
mondendsy  H,  triangularis,  H,  btconus,  H,  expansus,  Bhampliodus 
dispar,  Petalorhynchus  psittacinus,  Pristodus  falcatus. 

Discussion. 

Prof.  Seeley  suggested  that  in  the  fang-like  portions  of  the  teeth 
in  Polyrhizodvs  we  haTe  indications  of  an  analogy  with  the  Bays, 
and  that  the  teeth  may  have  followed  each  other  in  series.  He 
thought  that  many  forms  relegated  to  different  genera  and  species 
might  belong  to  the  same  pidate.  He  spoke  of  a  similar  yariety 
of  form  being  exhibited  in  the  teeth  referred  to  CocJdiodus.  He 
referred  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  remains  which  had 
been  thought  to  be  allied  to  the  Diodmi. 

The  Pbesident  testified  to  the  great  labour  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Davis  in  investigating  the  large  collection  of  fossils  brought  together 
by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen.  Apart  from  the  determination  of  the 
analogies  of  these  forms,  the  naming  and  description  of  these  charac- 
teristic fossils  would  be  of  great  service  to  stratigraphical  geologists. 

The  AvTHOB  admitted  that  some  of  the  forms  described  might 
belong  to  the  same  palate ;  but  until  actual  evidence  of  this  was 
produced,  he  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  described  and  receive 
distinctive  names.  Many  of  the  names  had  been  attached  to  these 
fossils  by  Agassiz.  He  mentioned  the  discovery  of  Worthen  that 
the  teeth  referred  to  the  genera  CocJdiodus  and  ffehdus  occur  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  jaw  in  an  American  specimen.  He  thought  many 
of  the  teeth  were  not  palatal  teeth,  but  were  inserted  in  or  on  the 
rami  of  the  jaws. 

2.  "On  an  extinct  Chelonian  Beptile  (Nbtocheh/s  costata,  Owen) 
from  Australia."    By  Prof.  Owen,  C.B.,  E.B.S.,  P.G.S. 

3.  "  On  the  Upper  Beds  of  the  Pifeshire  Coal-Measures."  By  the 
late  E.  W.  Binney,  Esq.,  P.R.S.,  P.G.S.,  and  James  W.  Kirkby,  Esq. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Kirkby  in  illiiij- 
tration  of  their  papers. 
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Pebmary  8, 1882. 

BoBEBT  Ethkbidge^  Esq.^  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Eidley  Henderson,  Esq.,  9  Bush  Lane,  E.G. ;  William  John,  Esq., 
M.E.C.S.,  Court  House,  Haverfordwest ;  and  James  Eobert  Millar 
Eobertson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Clydeside  House,  Eenfrew,  Eenfrewshire, 
Scotland,  were  elected  FeUows,  and  Prof.  S.  Loven,  of  Stockholm, 
a  PoreigTi  Member  of  the  Sodeiy. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 
The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "  Description  of  some  Iguanodon  Bemains  discovered  at  Brook, 
Isle  of  Wight,  indicating  a  New  Species,  Igttanodon  SedyiJ^  By 
J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.B.8. 

2.  '*  On  a  peculiar  Bed  of  Angular  Drift  on  the  high  Lower- 
Chalk  Plain  between  Didcot  and  Chilton."  By  Prof.  J.  Prestwich, 
M.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 

Specimens  were  exhibited  by  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  and 
Prof.  J.  Prestwich,  F.B.S.,  in  illustration  of  their  papers. 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING, 


February  17, 1882. 


fioBEST  ExHEBiDeEy  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


RSPOBT  OF  THE  COUITCIL  FOB  1881. 

Ill  preeentiiig  their  Beport  for  the  year  1881^  the  Council  of  the 

Geological  Society  regret  that  they  cannot  announce  to  the  Fellows 

a  continuation  of  the  apparent  improvement  in  the  state  of  the 

Society's  affairs  which  they  had  the  gratification  of  indicating  in 

their  last  year's  Beport.     The  cause  of  this  is  doubtless  to  be  traced 

to  the  continued  depression  prevailing  in  all  departments  of  business, 

leading  to  the  election  of  a  smaller  number  of  new  Fellows,  and  to 

non-payment  of  their  subscriptions  on  the  part  of  a  larger  number 

of  Fellows  than  usual. 

The  number  of  new  Fellows  elected  during  the  year  is  51,  of 
whom  44  paid  their  fees  before  the  end  of  the  year,  making,  with 
9  previoudy  elected  Fellows  who  paid  their  fees  in  1881,  a  total 
accession  during  the  year  of  only  53  Fellows.  Against  this  we 
have  to  set  the  loss  by  death  of  29  Fellows,  and  by  resignation  of 
7  Fellows,  whilst  5  Fellows  were  removed  from  the  list  for  non- 
payment of  contributions,  maJking  a  total  loss  of  41  Fellows.  On 
the  year,  therefore,  there  is  an  increase  of  12  Fellows.  But  of 
the  29  Fellows  deceased,  8  were  compounders  and  10  non-contri- 
buting Fellows,  and  thus  the  number  of  contributing  Fellows  is 
actually  increased  by  22,  being  now  791. 

The  total  number  of  Fellows  and  Foreign  Members  and  Corre- 
spondents was  1432  at  the  end  of  the  year  1880,  and  1443  at  the 
end  of  1881. 

During  the  year  1881  intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of 
2  Foreign  Members.  One  of  these  vacancies  in  the  list  of  Foreign 
Members  was  filled  up  during  the  year,  and  a  second  Foreign  Mem- 
ber has  been  elected  since  the  end  of  1881.  Ono  Foreign  Corre- 
spondent was  also  elected  in  the  place  of  the  one  advanced  to  the 
higher  rank,  and  there  remains  a  single  vacancy  in  the  list  of 
Foreign  Correspondents. 

The  total  Beceipts  on  account  of  Income  for  the  year  1881  were 

£2591 19s,  7d.t  being  £S7  9«.  lle^.  less  than  the  estimated  Income 

far  the  year.     The  total  Expenditure,  on  the  other  hand,  including 

the  coet  of  producing  the  Catalogue   of  the  Society's  Library, 
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amounted  to  £2863  Ids.  Sd.,  or  £52  Us.  Sd.  more  than  the  Esti- 
mate for  the  year.  This  makes  the  excess  of  Ezpenditore  over 
real  Income  amount  to  £271  19«.  Sd,  ^  but  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  announced  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Council  for  1879,  a  sale 
of  Stock  was  effected  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  Catalogue, — 
£249  12<.  lOd,  of  Consols  were  sold,  producing  £250  lis.  6d,j 
and  thus  the  actual  excess  of  Expenditure  during  the  year  is  re- 
duced to  £21  8«.  2d. 

Finding  that  there  was  some  occasional  demand  for  the  Abstracts 
of  the  Proceedings  issued  after  each  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and 
that  sets  of  the  Abstracts,  if  furnished  with  a  titlepage  and  index 
for  each  Session,  might  be  available  for  exchange  with  Societies  both 
at  home  and  abroad  whose  publications  are  on  too  small  a  scale  for 
exchange  against  the  Quarterly  Journal,  the  Council  resolyed  that 
in  future  the  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  for  each  Session  should  bear 
a  running  pagination  and  be  furnished  with  a  titlepage  and  index, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  impressions  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
should  be  stitched  in  a  wrapper  for  sale  or  exchange.  The  price  for 
each  Session  was  fixed  at  three  shillings  to  the  Public,  and  two 
shillings  to  Fellows. 

In  accordance  with  the  announcement  in  the  Council^s  last  Report, 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  was  issued  immediately  after  the  last 
Anniversary  Meeting.  Notwithstanding  the  usefulness  of  the  volume 
and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  issued  to  Fellows,  the  Council  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  number  of  impressions  sold  to  the  present  time 
is  much  smaller  than  was  expected. 

The  Council  have  to  announce  the  completion  of  Vol.  XXXVII. 
and  the  commencement  of  Vol.  XXXVIII.  of  the  Society's  Quarterly 
Journal. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  WoUaston  Medal  to  Franz  Bitter 
von  Hauer,  F.M.Q.S.,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  labours  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Geology  of  Austro-Hungary,  and  especially  for  his 
services  in  long-continued  Surveys  of  extensive  areas  and  numerous 
descriptive  Memoirs,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  Great  Map  of  the 
Austrian  Empire. 

The  Murchison  Medal,  with  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Fund,  has  been  awarded  to  Professor  Jules  Gosselet, 
F.C.G.S.,  in  recognition  of  lus  geological  labours,  extending  over 
upwards  of  25  years,  in  the  north  of  France  and  in  Belgium, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  Palaeozoic  Bocks  of  the  Ardennes  ; 
and  his  researches  into  the  structure  of  the  Franco-Belgian  Coal- 
field, as  explained  in  his  various  published  Memoirs,  especially  his 
*  Esquissc  Gcologique  du  Nord  de  la  France.* 

The  Lyell  Medal,  with  a  sum  of  Twenty-five  Pounds  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Fimd,  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  John  Lycett,  in 
testimony  of  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  geology 
by  his  investigations  of  the  Jurassic  Bocks,  and  his  valuable  palse- 
ontological  works  on  the  fossils  of  the  Lower  Oolites  and  on  the 
British  fossil  Triffonm. 
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The  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  WoUaston  Donation  Fund 
has  been  awarded  to  6.  J.  Hinde,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.6.S.,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  PalsBontology  of  the 
Sponges,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  further  researches  upon  the  same 
subject. 

The  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Murchison  Donation  Fund  has 
heen  awarded  to  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.,  as  a  mark 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  hu  contributions  to  the  Palaeontology 
of  the  lower  Invertebrates,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  further  investi- 
gations. 

The  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Donation  Fund  has  been 
awarded  in  equal  parts  to  the  Rev.  Norman  Glass,  in  recognition  of 
his  valuable  investigations  into  the  internal  structure  of  the  fossil 
Brachiopoda  ;  and  to  Prof.  0.  Lapwortb,  F.G.S.,  in  appreciation  of 
hiB  important  contributions  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Silnrian  rocks, 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the  Grrapto- 
lites,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  further  prosecution  of  their  respective 
studies. 

And  a  sum  of  Twenty-five  Pounds  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Barlow* 
Jameson  Fund  has  been  awarded  to  Baron  Gonstantine  von  Ettings- 
haosen,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  contributions  to  British 
Fossil  Botany,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  farther  researches  into  the 
Plants  of  the  Tertiary  Period. 


Report  of  tbr  Library  akd  Mttsrtjk  CoKiirrrBB. 

Library, 

Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  a  great  number  of  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library,  both  by  donation  and  by 
purchase. 

As  Donations  the  Library  has  received  about  84  volumes  of  sepa- 
rately published  works  and  Survey  Reports,  and  about  417  Pam- 
phlets and  separate  impressions  of  Memoirs;  also  about  137  volumes 
and  140  detached  parts  of  the  publications  of  various  Societies,  and 
15  volumes  of  independent  Periodicals  presented  chiefly  by  their 
respective  Editors,  besides  13  volumes  of  Newspapers  of  various 
kinds.  This  wiU  constitute  a  total  addition  to  the  Society's  Library, 
by  donation,  of  about  260  volumes  and  417  pamphlets. 

A  great  number  of  Maps,  Plans,  and  Sections  have  been  added  to 
the  Society's  collections  by  presentation  from  various  Geological 
Surveys,  from  the  Ordnance  Surrey  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  the 
French  Depot  de  la  Marine.  They  amount  altogether  to  581  sheets, 
and  include  347  sheets  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  162  from  tho 
Geologica]  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  smaller  numbers  from  the 
Geological  Surveys  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Belgium,  and  New  South  Wales. 

TOL.  xxxvm.  h 
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The  Books  and  Maps  just  referred  to  have  been  received  from 
138  personal  Donors,  the  Editors  or  Publishers  of  15  Periodicals, 
and  161  SooietieSy  Surveys,  or  other  Public  Bodies,  making  in  all 
314  Donors. 

By  Purchase,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Library 
Committee,  the  Library  has  received  the  addition  of  50  volumes  of 
Books  and  of  63  parts  (making  about  12  volumes)  of  Periodicals, 
besides  39  parts  of  various  works  published  serially.  Fourteen 
Sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  Map  of  France,  12  sheets  comple- 
ting Dr.  Wolff's  Map  of  the  Bohemian  Coal-field,  7  sheets  of  a  Map  of 
the  Coal-basin  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  a  Geological  Map  of  Spain 
in  one  sheet  have  also  been  obtained  by  purchase. 

The  cost  of  Books,  Periodicals,  and  Maps  during  the  year  1881 
was  ^64  7s.  3d.,  and  of  Binding  £SS  lis.  5d.  The  total  expen- 
diture on  account  of  the  Library  was  thus  <£103  4«.  Sd, 

The  Books  in  the  Society's  Library  are  generally  in  good  con- 
dition ;  and  in  1881  a  considerable  number  of  books  of  which  the 
binding  had  suffered  by  use  were  rebound  or  repaired.  The 
Library  continues  to  be  much  used  by  the  Fellows. 


Museum, 

The  Collections  in  the  Museum  remain  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  at  the  date  of  the  last  Keport  of  the  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Collections  being  all  available  for  reference. 

The  following  Donations  have  been  made  to  the  Museum  during 
the  year  1881 : — The  type  specimens  of  the  "  Tubulations  sablon- 
neuses  "  of  the  ^tage  Bruxellien,  described  by  H.  J.  Carter,  Esq. ; 
specimens  of  Tertiary  Brachiopoda  from  South  Australia,  and  of 
Belemnites  from  Central  Australia,  presented  by  Prof.  R.  Tate, 
F.G.S. ;  and  a  fine  example  of  Neuropteris  hetercphylla  from  Cape 
Breton,  presented  by  C.  Barrington  Brown,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  Society  has  also  received,  by  bequest  of  the  late  Sir  P. 
de  Malpas  Grey-Egerton,  the  series  of  Drawings  of  fossil  fishes  in 
his  possession  made  from  specimens  in  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Enniskillen,  F.B.S. 
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COMPIBAIITB  STATEnNT    OP   THS   NuMBBB   OF  TKB   BoCHEIT  AT  THE 

CL06B   or  THE  TBABS   1880   AND  1881. 

Deo.  31, 1880.  Dee.  31, 1881. 

Compoundera 312  311 

Contributiiig  Fellows 769  791 

Non-oontributing  Fellows . .         268  259 


1349  1361 

Honorary  Membeis    3  8 

Foreign  Members 40  39 

Foreign  GorreBpondents ....           40  40 


1432  1443 

General  Statement  explanatory  of  the  Alterations  in  the  Number  of 
FdlowSj  Honorary  Members^  S^e,  at  the  dose  of  the  years  1880  arid 
1881. 


Number  of  Compounders,  Contributing  and  Non- 
oontributing  Fellows,  December  31,  1880  . . . .  / 

Add  Fellows  elected  during  former  year  and  paid 
in  1881     J 

Add  Fellows  elected  and  paid  in  1881   44 


1349 


9 


Deduct  Compounders  deceased 8 

Contributing  Fellows  deceased 11 

Non-contributing  Fellows  deceased  ....  10 

Compoimder  resigned     1 

Contributing  Fellows  resigned 6 

Contributing  Fellows  removed 5 


1402 


41 


Number    of   Honorary    Members,   Foreign' 
Members,    and  Foreign  Correspondents, 

December  31,  1880 

Deduct  Foreigil  Members  deceased 2 

Foreign     Correspondent     elected  1      ^ 
Foreign  Member      J 


1361 


83 


—      3 

80 


Add  Foreign  Member  elected     1 

Foreign  Correspondent  elected   1 


—      2 

—        82 

1443 
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PBOGEEBIITOS  OF  THI  OXOLOOICAL  BOCIBTT, 


Dbcbassd  Fellows. 
Compounders  (8). 


E.  B.  Alston,  Esq. 
J.  Ashwell,  Esq. 
Sir  A.  Brady. 

Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey-Egertxm, 
Bart. 


J.  A.  Hankey,  Esq. 
A.  W.  Morant,  Esq. 
S.  Sharp,  Esq. 
Prof.  J.  Tennant. 


Besident  and  othir  Contributing  Fellows  (II). 


C.  J.  H.  Allen,  Esq. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Bigsby. 
T.  Che<Mey,  Esq. 
B.  Clutterbuck,  Esq. 
J.  8.  Courtney,  Esq. 
Sir  G.  W.  Denys,  Bart. 


J.  Haines,  Esq. 

A.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

B.  Mallet,  Esq. 

H.  Merryweather,  Esq, 
J.  Taylor,  Esq. 


Ni, 


Non^ontrihuttTig  Fellows  (10). 


Major  T.  Austin. 
E.  W.  Binney,  Esq. 
Bev.  Br.  Cartmell. 
G.  Dixon,  Esq. 
Bey.  T.  England. 


Bev.  W.  C.  Kendall. 
Charles  Moore,  Esq. 
Joseph  Parker,  Esq. 
Bev.  W.  Thwmton. 
E.  P.  Wilkins,  Esq. 


Dr.  Ami  Boue. 


Foreign  Members  (2). 

I  Prof.  A.  Delesse. 


B.  H.  Brunton,  Esq. 
Bev.  J.  B.  Burton. 
B.  H.  Daubeny,  Esq. 
W.  E.  Jennings,  Esq. 


Fellows  Resigned  (7). 

Bev.  F.  C.  Lambert. 

A.  Laugel,  Esq. 

B.  Taylor,  Esq. 


Fellows  Removed  (5). 


J.  Entwisle,  Esq. 

B.  Koma,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Le  Feuvre,  Esq. 


C.  S.  Mann,  Esq. 
Joseph  Thompson,  Esq. 


AKVUAL  KEPOBT.  2 1 

TJu  following  Personage  was  elected  from  the  List  of  Foreign  Cor^ 
respondents  to  JUl  the  vaeaney  in  the  List  of  Foreign  Members 
during  the  gear  1881. 

II  Commendatore  Quintino  Sella  of  Rome. 


Thefclhnoing  Personage  was  eUeted  a  Foreign  Correspondent  during 

the  year  1881. 

Professor  £.  D.  Cope  of  Philadelphia. 


The  following  Personages  were  elected  Foreign  Correspondents  during 
the  year  1880,  but  the  announcement  of  their  names  was  acci- 
detUally  omitted. 

Professor  Lniffi  Bellaidi  of  Turin. 
Dr.  Melchior  Neomayr  of  Vienna. 


After  the  Beports  had  been  read,  it  was  resolved : — 

That  tiiey  be  received  and  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Meetini^, 
and  that  snch  parts  of  them  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit  be  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  Fellows. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  R.  Etheridge,  Esq., 
retiring  &om  the  office  of  President. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  J.  Evans,  Esq.,  J.  W. 
Holke,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  retiring  from  the  office  of  Vice- 
President. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Dr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffireys, 
retiring  from  the  office  of  Treasurer. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake, 
Lieut.-Colonel  H.  H.  Godwin-Austen,  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  J.  A. 
Phillips,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Sorby,  retiring  from  the  Counol. 

After  the  Balloting-glasses  had  been  duly  closed,  and  the  Lists 
examined  by  the  Scrutineers,  the  foUowing  gentlemen  wore  declared 
to  have  been  duly  elected  as  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year : — 
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FBOCEEDnrOS  OF  THB  OBOIOeiCAL  socmT. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 
J.  W.  Hulke,  Eaq.,  FJt.S. 

VICE-PREaWENTa, 

Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  M3.,  F.B.S. 

J.  Gwyn  Jeflreys,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Maskelyne,  M.A.,  M.P.,  F.IL8. 

Prof.  J.  MorriB,  M.A. 

SECRETARIES, 

Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.E.8. 

FOREIGN  SECRETARY, 
Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

TREASURER, 
Prof.  T.  Wiltshire,  M.A^  F.L.8. 


COUNCIL. 


H.  Bauerman,  Esq. 
Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  M.A.,  F.E.8. 
W.  Carrathers,  Esq.,  r.R.S. 
Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  M.B.,  r.R.8. 
R.  Etheridge,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,F.R.8. 
J.  Clarke  Hawkshaw,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  Edwin  HiU,  M.A. 
G.  J.  Hinde,  Ph.D. 
J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq.,  F.R.8. 
J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.8. 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  M.P., 
F.R.S. 


Prof.  N.  8.  Maskelyne,  M.  A.,  M.P., 

F.R.8. 
Prof.  J.  Morris,  M.A. 
8.  R.  Pattison,  Esq. 
Prof.  J.  Prestwich,  M.A.,  F.R.8. 
F.  W.  Rudler,  Esq. 
Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.8. 
Warington  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,M.A., 

F.R.8. 
W.  Topley,  Esq. 
Prof.  T.  WUtehire,  M.A.,  F.L.8. 
Henry  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 


AXHUAL  BBPOBT.  2$ 

LIST  OF 

THE  FOREIGN  MEMBERS 

OP  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  in  1881. 

Date  of 


1827.    Dr.  H.  Ton  Dechen,  Bonn. 

1829.    Dr.  Ami  Boud,  Vienna.     (Deeeaeed.) 

1844.    William  Barton  Rogers,  Esq.,  JSoslonf  U.  S. 

1848.    James  Hall,  Esq.,  Albany,  State  of  New  York. 

1850.  Professor  Bemhard  Studer,  Berne. 

1851.  Professor  James  D.  Dana,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
1853.    Connt  Alexander  Ton  Kejserling,  RaykuU,  Euseia. 

1853.  Professor  L.  G.  de  Koninck,  LiSye. 

1854.  M.  Joachim  Barrande,  Prague, 

185a    Professor  Robert  Bunsen,  For.  Mem.  RS.,  Heidelberg. 
1857.    Professor  H.  R  Goeppert,  Breslau. 
1857.    Professor  H.  R  Geinitz,  Dresden. 
1857.    Dr.  Hermann  Abich,  Vienna. 

1859.  Professor  A.  Delesse,  Paris.    (Deceased.) 

1869.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Koemer,  Breslau. 

1860.  Dr.  H  Milne-Edwards,  For.  Mem.  RS.,  Paris. 
1862.    Professor  Pierre  Merian,  BasU. 

1864    M.  Jnles  Desnoyers,  Paris. 

1866.  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  i%aad;«5pA»a. 

1867.  Professor  A«  Daubr^e,  For.  Mem.  R.S.,  Paris. 

1870.  Professor  Oswald  Heer,  Zurich. 
187L    Dr.  S.  Nilsson,  Lund. 

1871.  Dr.  Franz  Bitter  Ton  Hauer,  Vienna. 

1874.  Professor  Alphonse  FaTre,  Oenewi. 
1874    Professor  E.  Hubert,  P<im. 

1874    Professor  ^Idouard  Desor,  Neuehdtel 
1874    Professor  Albert  Gaudry,  Paris. 

1875.  Professor  Fridolin  Sandberger,  Wurzburg. 
1875.    Professor  Theodor  Kjerulf,  Ckristiania. 

1875.  Professor  F.  August  Quenstedt,  Tubingen. 

1876.  Professor  E.  Beyricb,  Berlin. 

1877.  Dr.  Carl  WUhebn  Gumbel,  ArmtieA. 
1877.    Dr.  Eduard  Suess,  Vienna. 

1879.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Washington. 

1879.    MajoT-General  N.  Ton  Kokscharow,  8t.  Petersburg. 

1879.    M.  Jules  Marcou,  Cambridge,  U.S. 

1879.  Dr.  J.  J.  S.  Steenstrup,  For.  Mem.  RS.,  Copenhagen. 

1880.  Professor  GustaTe  Dewalque,  LiSge. 

1880.  Baron  Adolf  Erik  Nordenskiold,  Stockholm. 
1860.    Professor  Ferdinand  Zirkel,  Le^dg. 

1881.  II  Commeiidatoro  Quintino  Sella,  Romt. 
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LIST  OF 

THE  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS 
OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  in  1881. 

Date  of 

Election. 

1803.  Dr.  G.  F.  Jager,  Stuttgart. 

1863,  Professor  Sven  Lov^n,  Stockholm, 

1863.  Count  A.  G.  Marschall,  Vienna, 

1863.  Professor  G.  Meneghini,  Pisa. 

1863.  Professor  Giuseppe  Ponzi,  Some. 

1863.  Dr.  F.  Senft,  Eisenach. 

1864.  Dr.  Charles  Martins^  MantpeUier, 
1866.  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley,  Philadelphia. 
1866.  ProfessorVictorRaulin, -Bordeaux. 
1866.  Baron  Achille  de  Zigno,  Padua. 
1870.  Professor  Joseph  Szabo,  Pesth. 

1870.  Professor  Otto  Torell,  Lund. 

1871.  M.  Henri  Coquand,  Marseilles. 

1871.  Professor  Giovanni  Capellini,  Bologna. 

1872.  Ilerr  Dionys  Stur,  Vienna. 

1872.  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  Cantbridge,  U.  S. 

1874.  Professor  Igino  Cocchi,  Florence. 

1874.  M.  Gustavo  IL  Ootteau,  Auierre. 

1874.  Professor  G.  Seg^enza,  Messina. 

1874.  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  New  York. 

1874.  Dr.  T.  C.  Winkler,  Haarlem. 

1876.  Professor  Gustav  Tschermak,  Vienna. 

1876.  Professor  Jules  Gosselet,  Lille. 

1876.  Professor  Ludwig  Riitimeyer,  JSasle. 

1877.  Professor  George  J.  Brush,  New  Haven. 

1877.  Professor  A.  L.  0.  Des  Cloizeauz,  For.Mem.R.S.,  Paris. 

1877.  Professor  E.  Renevier,  Lausanne. 

1877.  Count  Gaston  de  Saporta,  Aix^n^Provence. 

1870.  Professor  Pierre  J.  van  Beneden,  For.Mem.R.S.,  Louvain. 

1870.  M.  iSdouard  Dupont,  Brussels. 

1879.  Professor  GugUelmo  Guiscardi,  Naples. 

1879.  PiofesBor  Franz  Hitter  von  Eobell,  Munich. 

1879.  IVofessor  Gerhard  vom  Rath,  Bonn. 

1879.  Dr.  £mile  Sauvage,  Paris. 

1880.  Professor  Luigi  BeUardi,  Turin. 

1880.  Dr.  Ferdinand  von  Hochstetter,  Vienna. 

1880.  Professor  Leo  Lesquereuz,  CohtnUws, 

1880.  Dr.  Melchior  Neumayr,  Vienna. 

1880.  M.  Alphonse  Renard,  Brussels. 

1881.  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  Philadelphia. 


ANlfXTAL  REPORT. 
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AWARDS  OF  THE  WOLLASTON  MEDAL 


ITNDE&   THE    CONDITIONS   OF  THE    '' DONATION    PUND  ^^ 


B8TABLI8BED  BT 

WILLIAM  HYDE  WOLLASTON,  M.D.,  F.B.a,  F.G.S.,  Ac. 

To  promote  researcheB  conceniing  the  mineral  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  to  enable  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  to  reward  those 
indiTiduals  of  any  country  by  whom  such  researches  may  hereafter  be 
made,'' — ''  such  individual  not  being  a  Member  of  the  Council" 


184a 


1831.  Mr.  WilKam  Smith. 

1835.  Dr.  G.  AManteU. 

1836.  M.L.  Agaasiz. 
1837    J  Capt  T.  P.  Cautley. 

'  I  Dr.  H.  Falconer. 

1838.  Professor  R.  Owen. 

1839.  Professor  C.  G.  Ehrenberg. 

1840.  Professor  A  H.  Dumont. 

1841.  fii.  Adolphe  T.  Brongniart. 

1842.  Baron  L.  von  Buch. 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont. 
M.  P.  A  Dufi^noy. 

1844.  R«v.  W.  D.  Conybeare. 

1845.  Professor  John  PhilKps. 

1846.  Mr.  William  Lonsdale. 

1847.  Dr.  Ami  Bou4. 

1848.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Buckland. 

1849.  Professor  Joseph  Prestwich. 
1860.  Mr.  WUliam  Hopkins. 

1851.  Rev.  Prof.  A  Sedgwick. 

1852.  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitton. 
Vicomte  A.  d  Archiac. 

E.  de  VemeuiL 

1854.  Sir  Richard  Griffith. 

1855.  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche. 
1S56.  Sir  W.  E.  Logan. 
1857.  M.  Joachim  Barrande. 


Id5a 


(M.le 
IM.E. 


1858  i  ^^'^  Hermann  von  Meyer. 
( Mr.  James  Hall. 

1859.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin. 

1860.  Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood. 
186L  Professor  Dr.  H.  G.  Bronn. 

1862.  Mr.   R.    A    0.    Godwin- 

Austen. 

1863.  Professor  Gustav  Bischof. 

1864.  Sir  R.  L  Murchison. 

1865.  Dr.  Thomas  Davidson. 

1866.  Sir  Charles  LyeU. 

1867.  Mr.  G.  Poulett  Scrope. 

1868.  Professor  Carl  F.  Naumann. 

1869.  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby. 

1870.  Professor  G.  P.  Deshayes. 

1871.  Sir  A  C.  Ramsay. 

1872.  Professor  J.  D.  Dana. 

1873.  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey-Egerton. 

1874.  Professor  Oswald  Heer. 

1875.  Professor  L.  G.  de  Koninck. 

1876.  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley. 
187^.  Mr.  Robert  Mallet. 

1878.  Dr.  Thomas  Wright. 

1879.  Professor  Bemhard  Studer. 

1880.  Professor  Auguste  Daubr^e. 

1881.  Professor  P.  Martin  Duncan. 

1882.  Dr.  Franz  Ritter  von  Hauer. 


VOL.  XXXVIII. 
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PB0CEEDING8  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOdETV. 


AWARDS 


OP  THE 


BALANCE  OF  THE  PROCEEDS  OF  THE  WOLLASTON 

"DONATION-FUND." 


1831.  Mr.  VVUliam  Smith. 

1858. 

Mr.  James  Hall. 

1833.  Mr.  WilliAm  Lonsdale. 

1869. 

Mr.  Charles  Peach. 

1834  M.  Louis  Agassiz. 

1860. 

I  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones. 
1  Mr.  W.  K.  Parker. 

1835.  Dr.  G.  A.  Mantell. 

1836.  Professor  G.  P.  Deshayes. 

186L 

Professor  A.  Daubr^e. 

1838.  Professor  Richard  Owen. 

1862. 

Professor  Oswald  Heer. 

1839.  Professor  G.  0.  Ehrenberg. 

1863. 

Professor  Ferdinand  Senft 

1840.  Mr.  J.  De  Carle  Sowerby. 

1864. 

Professor  G.  P.  Deshayes. 

1841.  Professor  Edward  Forbes. 

1865. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Salter. 

1842.  Professor  John  Morris. 

1866. 

Dr.  Henry  Woodward. 

1843.  Professor  John  Morris. 

1867. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baily. 

1844.  Mr.  VViUiam  Lonsdale. 

1868. 

M.  J.  Bosquet. 

1845.  Mr.  Geddes  Bain. 

1869. 

Mr.  W.  Carruthen. 

184a  Mr.  William  Lonsdale. 

1870. 

M.  Marie  Rouault 

1847.  M.  Aldde  d'Orbigny. 

1871. 

Mr.  R.  Etheridge. 

-iOAA  )  Cape-of-Good-Hope  Fossils. 
^^^-  1 M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny. 

1872. 

Mr.  James  CroU. 

1873. 

Professor  J.  W.  Judd. 

1849.  Mr.  William  Lonsdale. 

1874. 

Dr.  Henri  Nyst 

1860.  ProfesRor  John  Morris. 

1876. 

Mr.  L.  C.  MiaU. 

1851.  M.  Joachim  Barrande. 

1876. 

Professor  Giuseppe  Seguenza. 

1862.  Professor  John  Morris. 

1877. 

Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  Jun. 

1853.  Professor  L.  G.  de  Koninck. 

1878. 

Mr.  W.  J.  RoUas. 

1864.  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward. 

1879. 

Mr.  S.  Allport. 

1855.  Drs.  G.  and  F.  Sandberger. 

1880. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies. 

1866.  Professor  G.  P.  Deshayes. 

1881/ 

Dr.  R,  H.  Traquair. 

1857.  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward. 

1882. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde. 

AWARDS  OF  THE  MURCHISON  MEDAL 

AND  OF  THE 

PROCEEDS  OF  "THE  MURCHISON  GEOLOGICAL  FUND," 

ESTABLISHED  UNDER  THE  WILL  OF  THE  I«ATE 
SIB  RODEEICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  Bart.,  P.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

"  To  he  applied  in  every  consecutive  year  in  such  manner  as  the  Council 
of  the  Society  may  deem  most  useful  in  advancing  geological  science, 
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whether  by  granting  sums  of  money  to  trayellers  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, to  authors  of  memoirs,  or  to  persons  actually  employed  in  any 
inquiries  bearing  upon  the  sdence  of  geology,  or  in  rewarding  any 
such  trayellera,  authors,  or  other  persons,  and  the  Medal  to  be  giyen 
to  some  person  to  whom  such  Council  shall  grant  any  sum  of  money 
or  recompense  in  respect  of  geological  science." 


1873.  Mr.  William  Dayies.  Medal. 

1873.  Professor  Oswald  Heer. 

1874.  Dr.  J.  J.  Bigsby.    Medal. 
1874.  Mr.  Alfred  BelL 

1874.  Professor  Ralph  Tate. 

1875.  Mr.W.  J.Henwood.  Medal 

1875.  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley. 

187e.  Mr.  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn.  Medal. 

1876.  Mr.  James  OroU. 

1877.  Rey.  W.  B.  Clarke.    Medal. 


1877.  Rev.  J.  F.  Bkke. 

1878.  Dr.  H.  B.  Geinitz.    Medal. 

1878.  Mr.  C.  Lapworth. 

1879.  Professor  F.  M^Coy.   Medal. 

1879.  Mr.  J.  W.  Kirkby. 

1880.  Mr.  R.  Elheridge.    Medal 

1881.  Professor  A.  Geikie.  Medal. 

1881.  Mr.  F.  Rutley. 

1882.  Professor  J.  Gosselet  MedaL 
1882.  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones. 


AWARDS  OF  THE  LYELL  MEDAL 


AKD  OF  THE 

PROCEEDS  OF  THE  "LYELL  GEOLOGICAL  FUND," 

S8TABLI8HBD   UNDER    THE   WILL  AND    CODICIL    OF   THE    LATE 
SIB  CHARLES  LYELL,  Babt.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 

The  Medal ''  to  be  giyen  annually  "  (or  from  time  to  time)  ''  as  a  mark  of 
honorary  distinction  as  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  goyeming 
body  of  the  Society  that  the  Medallist  has  deserved  well  of  the 
Science," — '^not  less  than  one  third  of  the  annual  interest  [of  the 
fund]  to  accompany  the  Medal,  the  remaining  interest  to  be  given  in 
one  or  more  portions  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  Geology  or  of  any  of  the  allied  sciences  by  which  they 
shall  consider  Geology  to  have  been  most  materially  advanced." 


1876.  Professor      John       Morris.  \ 

Medal. 

1877.  Dr.  James  Hector.    Medal. 

1877.  Mr.  W.  PengeUy. 

1878.  Mr.  G.  Busk.    Medal. 

1878.  Dr.  W.  Waagen. 

1879.  Professor  Edmond   Hubert. 

Medal. 
1879.  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson. 
1879.  Dr.  Henry  Woodward. 


1880.  Mr.  John  Evans.    Medal. 

1880.  Professor  F.  Quenstedt. 

1881.  Principal   J.    W.    Dawson. 

Medal. 
1881.  Dr.  Anton  Fritsch. 

1881.  Mr.  G.  R.  Vine. 

1882.  Dr.  John  Lycett.    Medal 
1882.  Rev.  Norman  Glass. 
1882.  Professor  C.  Lapworth. 
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AWARDS  OF  THE  BIGSBY  MEDAL, 

FOUTSTDED  BT 

Db,  J.  J.  BIGSBY,  F.R^.,  F.G.S. 

To  be  awarded  biennially  ''  as  an  acknowledgment  of  eminent  services 
in  any  department  of  Geology,  irrespectiye  of  the  receiver^B  country ; 
but  be  must  not  be  older  than  45  years  at  bid  last  birthday,  thus 
probably  not  too  old  for  further  work,  and  not  too  young  to  have  done 
much.*' 


1877.  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh. 
1870.  *Profe8sor  E.  D.  Cope. 


1881.  Dr.  Charles  Barrois. 


AWARD  OF  THE  BARLOW-JAMESON  FUND, 

ESTABLISHED  UNDEB  THE  WILL  OF 

De.  H.  C.  barlow,  F.G.S. 

*^  The  perpetual  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  every  two  or  three 
years,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Council,  to  or  for  the  advancement 
of  Geological  Science.'' 

1870.  Purchase  uf  Microscope. 
1882.  Baron  C.  von  Ettingshausen. 
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JO  PROCEEDCres  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  90CIETT. 

ESTIMATSS/Or 

nrOOMX  SXPBCTBD. 

£     M,  d.      £     9.    d. 

Due  for  Sabscriptioiis  for  Qoaiteriy  Jomnal  . .      2    7  8 

Doe  for  Azreara  of  Amraal  ContribatioiiB 200    0  0 

Doe  for  Aircan  of  Mm\m<m^fees 37  16  0 

240    3    8 

KrtJiniitfd  Qrdinaiy  Inoome  for  1882 : — 

Annnal  Contrilmtioiis  from  Beadmt  Fellows^  and  Non- 
i«aident8  of  1859  to  1861 1400    0    0 

AdmiaMOD-feeg  296    2    0 

Compoatioiia 199  10    0 

Anntuil  Contrilmtioiis  in  advance    21    0    0 

Diyidends  on  Consols  and  Redaoed  3  per  Cents 233    2  10 

AdyertisementB  in  Qnarterl j  Jonmal 8    0    0 

Sale  of  Transactionsy  libiary-catalo^ey  Orm&- 
rod's  Index,  Hochstetter's  New  Zealand,  and 
list  of  Fellows 20    0    0 

Sale  of  Quaiterl  J  Jonmal,  including  Longman's 
account   230    0    0 

Sale  of  G^eological  Map,  including  Stanford's 
account   25    0    0 

275    0    0 


£2672  18    6 


J.  GWYN  JEFFREYS,  Tebas. 
8  Feb.  1882. 


FIKANCIAL  BXPORT.  3 1 

the  Year  1882. 

EXPBNDITX7BB  BSTIMATBD. 

£  $.  d,       £     ».    d, 
Honae  Expendituie : 

Tues  and  Insurance    90  5  10 

Gm 21  0    0 

Fuel  35  0    0 

Funitiire 20  0    0 

Houfl»-repain  and  Maintensnoe 20  0    0 

Axuraal  Cleaning 20  0    0 

Waahing  and  sundry  small  Ezpenaes    90  0    0 

Tea  at  Meetings    16  0    0 

192    6  10 

Salaries  and  Wages : 

Assistant  Secretary  350    0  0 

CleA 160    0  0 

Aamntant  in  library  and  Museum 110    0  0 

House  Steward 105    0  0 

Housemaid    40    0  0 

Errand  Boy  38    0  0 

Charwoman  and  Occasional  Assistance SO    0  0 

Attendants  at  Meetings   8    0  0 

Aooountanto 10  10  0 

851  10    0 

Official  Expenditure : 

Stationery 25    0    0 

ICsoeUaneoos  Printing    24    0    0 

Diagrams  at  Meetings 2    0    0 

Postages  and  other  expenses  75    0    0 

126    0    0 

Library 120    0    0 

PublieatioDs : 

Geological  Map  2  0  0 

Quarterly  Journal 1000  0  0 

„  „         Commission,     Postage, 

and  Addressing  100  0  0 

list  of  Fellows  35  0  0 

Abstnusto,  including  Postage     100  0  0 

1237    0    0 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society 146    2    8 


£2672  18    6 
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Income  and  Expenditure  during  the 

BECEIPTS. 

£      B,     d.      £      t.     d. 

Balance  in  Bankers'  hands,  1  January  1881 .     96     0     6 

Balance  in  Clerk's  hands,  1  January  1 881 .       6     8     1 

102     8     7 

Compositions 204  15     0 

Arrears  of  Admission-fees 56  14     0 

Admission-fees,  1881     277     4    0 

333  18    0 

Arrears  of  Annual  Contributions 163    2     6 

Annual  Contributions  for  1881,  viz. : — 

Besident  Fellows £1357    2    6 

Non-Besident  Fellows...       25    4    0 

1382  6  6 

Annual  Contributions  in  advance 22  1  0 

Journal  Subscriptions  in  advance 1  12  8 

Dividends  on  Consols     207  13    8 

„  Reduced  3  per  Cents 30     7     6 

238     1     2 

Taylor  &  Francis :  Advertisements  in  Journal,  Vol.  36 . .       8  15     0 
Sale  of  ^249  12*.  lOrf.  Consols     250  11     6 

Publications : 

Saleof  Joarnal,  Vols.  1-^    116    8  10 

Vol.37* 71    4  3 

Sale  of  Library  Catalogue 30    6  0 

Sale  of  Geological  Map  16  16  1 

Sale  of  Ormerod's  Index 1  18  7 

Sale  of  Hoobstetter's  New  Zealand    0  12  0 

Sale  of  List  of  Fellows  0    3  0 

237     7    9 

*Due  from  Messrs.  Longman,  in  addition  to  the 

above,  on  Journal,  Vol.  37,  &C. 83    8    7 

Due  from  Stanford  on  account  of  Geological  Biap        9    3    4 

£92  11  11 


£2944  19     8 


We  have  compared  this  statement 
with  the  Books  and  Accounts  presented 
to  us,  and  find  them  to  agree. 

(Signed)    H.  BAUERMAN,  \  A^diu^, 

THOMAS  WILTSHIRE,  /  ^''^*^*' 
Feb.  6,  1882. 
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Year  ending  31  December,  1881. 

BXPENDITURE. 

House  Expenditure:  £    n,  d.         £    s,    d. 

Taxes  21  10  0 

Fir^-mmiranoe    12    0  0 

Oas 20  18  8 

Fuel 34    6  0 

Furniture   33  16  4 

Houae-repain  and  Mointenanoe 18  17  0 

Annual  Cleaning   18  19  0 

Waehing  and  sundry  small  Expenses 29  10  1 

Tea  at  Meetings 16    0  0 


205  17     1 


Salaries  and  Wages : 

Assistant  Secretary   350  0  0 

Clerk  140  0  0 

Assistant  in  Library  and  Museum  110  0  0 

House  Steward  106  0  0 

Housemaid     40  0  0 

Errand  Boj    36  8  0 

Charwoman  and  Occasional  Assistance 28  4  0 

Attendants  at  Meetings 8  0  0 

Aooountanta 8  8  0 


826     0     0 


Official  Expenditure : 

Stationery  26  16  4 

MiBoellaneous  Printing 22  15  6 

Diagrams  at  Meetings  1  15  6 

Postages  and  otiier  Expenses  92  13  0 


144     0     4 


Library 103    4    8 

Publications : 

Geological  Map    38     1  9 

Journal,  Vols.  1-^36 10    4  9 

VoL37  ;£1040  12    3 

„  „     Commission, 

Postage,  and  Addressing .       92  10    3 

1133    2  6 

IdstofFeUows 33  12  6 

Abstracts,  including  Postage 99  14  1 

library  Catalogue  268  10  0 

Ormerod's  Index 1  11  7 


Balance  in  Bankers*  hands,  31  Dec.  1881 . .   66    3  10 
Balance  in  Clerk's  Lands,  31  Dec.  1881  . .   14  16    7 


1584  17    2 


81     0    5 


£2944  19     8 


vot.  XXXVllI. 
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AWASD  OF  THB  WoLLASTON  MbBAL. 

In  presentiog  the  WoUaston  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  H.  Ba.17Ebman, 
F.G.S.,  for  transmission  to  Dr.  Pbajtz  Bitter  von  Haubb,  F.M.G.S., 
Director  of  the  Aostrian  Geological  Survey,  the  President  addressed 
him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Bauebmajt, — 

In  handing  to  you  the  WoUaston  Medal  tor  transmission  to  Franz 
von  Hauer,  I  trust  you  will  inform  him  that  the  Council  of  the 
Geological  Society  award  this,  their  highest  prize,  in  recognition 
of  his  valuable  labours  in  connexion  with  the  Geology  of  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  especially  for  his  long-continued  services  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  extensive  areas,  and  his  numerous  descriptive  memoirs 
produced  during  the  preparation  of  the  Great  Map  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Yon  Hauer  has  contributed  no  less  than  100  papers  and 
memoirs  to  geological  literature,  25  of  which  are  on  pal^eontological 
subjects ;  he  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  fauna  of  the  Hall- 
stadt  and  Eaibl  beds,  and  to  the  Cephalopoda  of  the  Eastern,  or 
Austrian  Alps.  His  descriptive  pamphlets  relating  to  the  General 
Map  of  Austria  are  models  of  concise  description  as  summarizing 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Geological  Survey.  These 
results  have  also  formed  the  basis  of  a  general  manual  of  Austrian 
Geology,  which  is  the  best  guide  we  have  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Yon  Hauer  has 
been  attached  to  the  Austrian  Survey  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment in  1849  ;  he  succeeded  Heddinger  as  Director  in  1866.  His 
great  work  is  '  Die  Geologic  und  ihre  Anwendung  auf  die  Kennt- 
niss  der  Bodenbeschaffenheit  der  Osterr.-ungar.  Monarchic,'  pub- 
lished in  1875.  I  have  said  enough,  Sir,  to  enable  you  to  inform 
Dr.  Franz  Bitter  von  Hauer  of  the  high  appreciation  the  Council 
have  of  his  merits,  and  the  satisfaction  they  have  in  recognizing 
them  by  awarding  to  him  the  WoUaston  Medal. 

Mr.  Battebmak,  in  reply,  said  that  he  regretted  that  the  compul- 
sory absence  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Warington  W.  Smyth,  pre- 
vented his  receiving  this  Medal  from  the  hands  of  the  President.  He 
had  much  pleasure,  however,  in  undertaking  the  office  of  transmitting 
to  Dr.  Franz  von  Hauer  this  testimony  of  the  appreciation  of  his 
valuable  labours  on  the  part  of  the  Geological  Society.  He  caUed 
attention  especiaUy  to  the  Geological  Survey  Map  of  Austria,  the 
sheets  of  which  were  on  the  table,  and  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  labours  of  the  Survey  under  the  direction  of  Franz  von  Hauer. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  much  of  the  country  represented 
and  the  smaU  scale  of  the  map,  the  details  were  admirably  worked 
out,  and  the  Map  itself  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  produced. 
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Award  op  ths  Mubchison  Medal. 

The  Pbebidekt  then  presented  the  MnrchiBon  Medal  to  Professor 
Jules  Gossklet,  F.C.G.S.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  LiUe,  and 
addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Professor  Gosselet, — 

The  Conncil  of  the  Geological  Society  has  selected  you  to  receive 
the  Murchison  Medal  and  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Murchison 
Fimd,  in  recognition  of  your  distinguished  services  to  Geological 
science.  Tour  lahours  have  extended  over  25  years  and  have  heen 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  history  and  physical  structure  of 
the  north  of  France  and  Belgium,  in  the  latter  country,  particularly, 
with  relation  to  the  Pakeozoic  rocks  of  the  Ardennes,  culminating 
in  your  researches  into  the  structure  of  the  Franco-Belgian  Coal- 
field, so  amply  descrihed  and  worked  out  in  your  '  Esquisse  Geolo- 
gique  du  nord  de  la  France.'  For  this  valuable  work  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1881  awarded  to  you  the  Bordin  prize,  the 
highest  in  their  power  to  confer  upon  you. 

I  must  here  mention,  although  but  briefly,  the  nature  of  your 
researches.  Your  published  papers  or  contributions  to  geological 
sdence  number  22 ;  I  can  only  enumerate  two  or  three  which  pro- 
minently stand  out  and  show  your  extensive  labours.  In  1860^61 
the  Geological  Society  of  France  published  your  '^  M^moire  sur  les 
terrains  Primaires  de  la  Belgique  et  du  nord  de  la  France."  In  the 
publications  of  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1863 
appeared  your  paper  '•'•  Sur  les  terrains  Primaires  de  la  Belgique." 
In  1873,  in  the  'Annales  des  Sciences  Geologiques,'  vol.  iv.,  appeared 
your  memoir  on  *^Le  systeme  du  Poudingue  de  Bumot,  entre  Dinant 
et  Namur,"  and  in  the  *•  Bulletin '  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Brussels,  yourself  and  M.  C.  Malaise  published  your  observations 
**  Sur  le  terrain  Silurien  de  TArdenne."  In  addition  to  your  many 
papers,  your  work  above  named,  '  Esquisse  G^ologique  du  nord  de  la 
France,'  would  place  you  in  the  front  rank  of  observers  and  entitle 
you  to  high  consideration.  The  nature  and  value  of  your  investi- 
gations and  the  tendency  of  your  researches  led  the  Council  to  believe 
tiiat  the  Medal  founded  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  would  be  worthily 
eonferred  upon  you. 

Ftofessor  Gosselet,  in  reply,  said : — 

Monsieur  le  Pb^sideitt, — 

J'ai  sonvent  regrett^  de  ne  pas  connaitre  la  langne  anglaise ;  mais 
jamais  antant  qu'aujourd'hui,  o\i  je  me  vois  forc^  de  vous  exprimer 
en  un  langage  Stranger  ma  reconnaissance  pour  le  grand  honneur 
que  me  fait  le  Conseil  de  la  Soci^t^  G^ologique  de  Londres  en  me 
decemsnt  la  m^daiUe  Murchison.    Vos  r^ompenses  sent  les  plus 
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flattenses  que  puisse  recevoir  un  geologue  stranger,  parce  qn'elles 
Bont  exemptes  de  toute  id^e  d'^ole  et  de  tonte  consideration  per- 
Bonnelle.  Je  snis  particnlierement  bonor^  qne  yons  m'ayez  jug^  digne 
d'assooier  mon  nom  k  celui  de  Morchison,  du  grand  geologue  qni  a 
4^  xm  des  fondateors  de  la  g^logie  des  roches  pal^zoiqaes.  Deptus 
mes  premiers  tsrayaux  geologiques,  j'ai  oongu  une  grande  estime  poor 
oet  illustre  savant,  et  dans  bien  des  circonstances  j'ai  defendu  sa 
classification  des  formations  Siluriennes  et  D^voniennes*  Permettez 
moi  d'associer  k  mes  remerciments  la  Soci^te  G^logiqne  du  Nord. 
En  d^emant  I'ann^  passee  une  m^aiUe  k  M.  Barrois  et  en  m'en 
d^mant  une  cette  ann^,  vous  nous  avez  donn^  une  bante  marque 
de  sympathie.    Nous  nous  efforcerons  de  nous  en  montrer  dignes. 


Award  of  the  Ltell  Medal. 

Tbe  PsEsiDiarr  next  banded  tbe  Lyell  Medal  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd, 
FJt.S.|  SecG.S.,  for  transmission  to  Dr.  JoHir  Ltoett,  of  Scar- 
borougb,  and  addressed  bim  as  follows : — 

Professor  Judd, — 

Tbe  Council  bave  awarded  tbe  Lyell  Medal  and  part  of  tbe  pro- 
ceeds of  tbe  Lyell  Fund  to  Dr.  John  Lycett,  in  recognition  of  bis 
patient  and  long-continued  researcbes  on  Jurassic  palsBontology, 
especially  tbose  devoted  to  tbe  critical  biatory  and  description  of 
tbe  Great-Oolite  Mollusca  of  Mincbinbampton,  publisbed  in  tbe 
PalsBontograpbical  Society's  volumes  for  tbe  years  1850-55,  in  con- 
junction witb  Professor  Morris ;  also  for  bis  supplementary  mono- 
grapb  in  tbe  same  publication,  <*  On  tbe  Mollusca  of  tbe  Stonesfield 
Slate,  Great  Oolite,  Forest  Marble,  and  Combrasb."  Besides  tbese, 
Dr.  Lycett  bas  written  (1871-79)  a  complete  and  important  mono- 
graph of  tbe  Pritisb  iSrigoniaB  for  tbe  same  Society,  in  wbicb  be 
describes  no  less  tban  109  species ;  this  splendid  contnbution  to  tbe 
history  of  a  single  genus  of  MoUusca  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  any 
language ;  and  when  we  know  that  the  authors  of  all  tbe  memoirs 
publisbed  by  the  Palsdontograpbical  Society  give  their  time  and 
knowledge  without  remuneration,  we  may  wdH  reward,  as  best  we 
can,  work  done  so  well  and  so  unselfishly  contributed. 

Dr.  Lycett  bas  contributed  seventeen  papers  to  tbe  '  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  and  fourteen  to  tbe  *•  Transactions  of 
the  Gotteswold  Club,'  and  bas  published  a  Handbook  to  the  Geology 
and  Paleontology  of  tbe  Cotteswold  Hills. 

Tou  will  convey  this  Medal  and  award  to  Dr.  Lycett,  and  assure 
bim  that,  although  be  is  not  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  we  are  never- 
theless not  unmindful  of  the  great  service  be  bas  rendered  to  Jurassic 
palffiontology. 

Prof.  Jtjdd,  in  reply,  apologized  in  ibe  name  of  Dr.  Lycett  for  bis 
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abeence  on  this  occasion,  which  he  said  was  due  to  the  weak  state 
of  his  health.  At  Dr.  Lyoett's  request  he  represented  him  at  the 
Meeting,  and  he  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Lyoett : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Junn,  "  Scarborough,  Feb.  10. 1882. 

"  I  desire  through  yon  to  express  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  the  Geological  Society  my  deep  sense  of  the  honour  they  confer 
upon  me  in  presenting  me  with  the  LyeU  MedaL  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  regret  that  infirmities  connected  with  advance  of  years 
qiiite  prevent  mj  having  the  pleasure  of  being  present  upon  this 
occasion. 

^  Even  the  little  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  effect  in  the  culti- 
Tt^on  of  palseontological  science  has  always  been  to  me  a  never- 
failing  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  qualified,  however,  by  a 
regret  that  my  means  and  opportunities  have  been  so  limited  in 
Ihar  scope,  and  a  conviction  that  all  I  have  either  accomplished  or 
attempted  is  altogether  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  immense 
£M  of  research  presented  by  nature  to  the  student  in  palseontology. 

''  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Judd, 

Yours  truly  and  faithfully, 

JoHH  Ltoett." 
^Ptofenor  J.  W.  Judd,  FMJ3.,  RG.S.'' 


AWABD  07  THB  WoLLASTON  DOVAIIOIT  FUKD. 

In  presenting  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Wollaston  Dona- 
tion Fund  to  Dr.  Gsosos  Jejsvtsbs  'KnrDii,  F.G.S.,  the  Prbsident 
said: — 

Dr.  HnrnB, — 

The  Conncil  of  this  Sodety  has  awarded  to  you  the  balance  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Wollaston  Fund  as  a  testimony  of  their  recognition  of 
the  value  of  your  researches  in  certain  groups  of  the  Invertebrata 
and  upon  Glacial  phenomena  in  Canada,  the  latter  carried  on  during  a 
residence  of  seven  years  in  that  country,  where  your  entire  time  was 
spent  in  geological  research  and  gaining  an  extensive  knowledge  of  a 
large  area  of  ea£tem  North  America,  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  on 
tiie  east  to  Nebraska  on  the  west,  and  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tour  researches  on  the  Silurian  fossils  of  the 
Niagara  and  Guelph  formations,  the  Glacial  phenomena  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Western  Canada,  and  on  the  Glacial  and  Interglacial  Strata 
of  Scarboro'  heights,  near  Toronto,  are  described  in  ^e  Canadian 
Journal.  Your  discovery  of  Conodonts  and  the  jaws  of  Annelids 
in  the  Ordovician  strata  near  Toronto  showed  conclusively  that  they 
were  as  abundant  in  that  formation,  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
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Rtrata  of  North  America,  as  in  the  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  Bussia, 
where  they  had  been  described  by  Pander.  This  discovery  of 
Annelid  jaws  proved  the  existence  of  this  class,  previously  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  the  Palaeozoic  strata  only  from  their  tradm  ;  it  also 
showed  their  close  relationship  to  existing  errant  Annelids.  This 
was  followed  by  your  discovering  similar  Annelid  remains  in  the 
Silurian  strata  of  the  west  of  England  and  in  the  Subcarboniferous 
rocks  of  Scotland.  Lastly,  your  careful,  learned,  and  elaborate 
researches  upon  the  large  collection  of  fossil  sponges  in  the  British 
Museum,  at  present  in  MS.,  would  alone  entitle  you  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Council.  I  therefore  in  their  name  hand  you  the 
balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Wollaston  Fund,  to  enable  you  to 
carry  on  further  research  and  to  mark  their  high  appreciation  of 
your  labours. 

Dr.  Hnn)E,  in  reply,  said : — 
Mr.  President, — 

I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  acknowledgments  to  the  Council 
of  the  Geological  Society  for  the  honour  which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  me,  and  to  you.  Sir,  for  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have 
conveyed  the  award  to  me.  I  accept  it  with  great  gratification,  for 
I  regard  it  not  only  as  a  complimentary  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  of  the  work  which  I  have  done,  but  also  as  a  proof  of 
their  sympathetic  encouragement  of  my  future  efforts. 

That  I  should  ever  accomplish  any  thing  which  would  lead  to 
my  receiving  the  Wollaston  ftind  did  not  enter  into  my  wildest 
dreams  when  I  made  my  early  attempts,  some  years  since,  in  geo- 
logical investigation  in  that  grand  field  for  practical  study,  the 
dominion  of  Canada.  I  commenced  under  the  guidance  of  my 
esteemed  friend  and  former  teacher.  Prof.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  then 
of  Toronto,  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  those  initiatory 
lessons  in  practical  work  which  have  since  proved  invaluable  to  me. 
It  was  not  until  after  tr}'ing  my  prentice  hand  on  various  subjects 
that  I  was  induced  by  one  or  two  happy  finds  to  adopt  for  my 
special  study  the  task  of  searching  after  and  elucidating  the  fossils 
of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  which,  either  in  themselves  or  in 
their  component  parts,  are  so  minute  as  to  require  the  microscope 
for  their  investigation.  My  experience  in  America  taught  me  that 
in  order  to  make  fresh  discoveries  in  palseontology,  it  was  necessary 
to  take  into  the  field  a  good  lens,  as  well  as  a  hammer,  so  as  to  find 
those  little  fossils  which,  on  account  of  their  smallness,  are  passed 
over  by  most  observers ;  but  I  did  not  expect  that  in  this  country, 
where  almost  every  yard  of  ground  had  been  subjected  to  scrutiny, 
much  remained  for  discovery,  even  amongst  these  small  objects.  I 
am  very  glad  to  find  myself  disappointed  in  this  belief;  for  the  little 
which  I  have  explored  as  yet  in  this  country  convinces  me  that  in 
this  line  of  research  there  is  abundant  work  yet  to  be  done ;  and 
stimulated  by  the  mark  of  your  encouragement  which  I  have  this 
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day  reo^Ted,  it  will  be  my  earnest  effort  and  my  hope,  by  patient 
ttndj  in  this  promising  field,  to  contribute  still  farther  to  &e  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  the  science  which  it  is  the  object  of  our 
Society  to  advance. 


Award  of  the  Mttbchison  GsoLoeicAL  Fund. 

The  President  next  handed  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Mnrchison  Donation  Fund  to  Prof.  T.  G.  Boioby,  M.A.,  F.R,S., 
Sec.  G.S.,  for  transmission  to  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
and  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Prof,  Bonnet, — 

The  Council  of  the  Geolog;ical  Society  has  no  ordinary  pleasure 
in  handing  to  you  for  Prof.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  the  balance  of 
the  Mnrchison  Donation  Fund  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  services 
he  has  rendered  to  special  branches  of  geological  and  palteonto- 
lo^^cal  science.  His  contributions  to  the  history  and  palssontology 
of  the  Lower  Invertebrata,  especially  the  Rhizopoda  and  Ostracoda, 
have  won  for  him  European  and  world-wide  fame.  Besides  several 
important  memoirs  in  the  volumes  of  the  Palo^ontographical  Society, 
and  his  share  in  the  Treatise  on  Foraminifera  published  by  the  Ray 
Hociety,  he  contributed  nearly  100  papers  to  various  magazines 
and  societies,  especially  the  'Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
Histoty,'  between  the  years  1859  and  1880,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tSoDs,  all  bearing  upon  his  favourite  studies.  In  several  of  his 
many  important  communications  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  W.  K. 
Parker,  F.R.S.;  and  I  may  here  mention  his  joint  papers,  ''On 
the  Nomenclature  of  the" Foraminifera "  and  ''On  the  Rhizopodal 
Fauna  of  the  Mediterranean  compared  with  that  of  the  Italian  and 
some  other  Tertiary  Deposits,"  all  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  history 
of  these  minute  organisms.  I  can  only  notice,  from  want  of  time,  four 
or  five  papers  by  himself: — 1.  "  On  the  oldest  known  Fossil  (Eozoon 
wanadtnse)  of  the  Laurentian  Rocks  of  Canada,''  &c. ;  2.  "  On 
Recent  and  Fossil  Bivalve  Entomostraca '';  3.  "  On  the  Swiss  Jurassic 
Foraminifera  '* ;  4.  "On  the  Entomostraca  of  the  Carboniferous 
Bocks  of  Scotland  ";  5.  "  On  the  range  in  time  of  the  Foraminifera." 
I  may  refer  also  to  his  completion  and  editing  of  Lartct  and  Christie's 
*  Reliquiae  Aquitanicae,'  ranging  from  1865  to  1875,  to  his  new 
edition  of  Dixon's  '  Sussex,'  to  his  assisting  in  editing  the  '  Micro- 
graphic  Dictionary,'  to  his  editing  the  '  Arctic  Admiralty  Manual ' 
for  the  Nares  Expedition  in  1875,  to  his  famous  Croydon  lecture, 
and  to  that  most  useful  though  small  book,  '  Syllabus,  or  Heads 
of  Lectures  for  the  use  of  Lecturers  or  Teachers,'  by  himself  and 
Prof.  Morris.  Other  subjects  have  likewise  received  his  attention, 
as  shown  by  his  papers  on  the  Primeval  Rivers  of  England,  and  on 
the  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa,  amongst  many  others.     Fifteen 
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of  his  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Jonmal  of  onr  Society. 
For  such  patient,  good,  and  long-oontinued  work,  most  of  it  without 
remuneration,  the  Council  deem  him  eminently  worthy  of  the  award 
they  offer  for  his  acceptance. 

Prof.  BoNiriT,  in  reply,  said : — 

Mr.  FBEsmsHT, — 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  acting  today  as  deputy 
for  Prof.  Bupert  Jones,  because  his  absence  is  caused,  not  by  of&cial 
duties  or  engagements  yet  more  pleasant,  but  by  rather  serious  ill- 
ness. I  am,  however,  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  sympathy  with  him  under  treatment  which  appears  to  me  unjust, 
my  appreciation  of  him  as  a  geologist,  and  my  esteem  for  him  as  a 
man,  especially  for  the  reason  that  he  has  always  been  so  ready  to 
place  his  great  stores  of  knowledge  at  the  service  of  younger  students. 
I  proceed,  then,  to  read  the  reply  which  he  has  intrusted  to  me : — 

Mr.  PBBsmitNT,—  February  17, 1882. 

*'This  unexpected  honour  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Geological 
Society  to  a  worker  among  Foraminifera  and  Entomostraca  and  a 
teacher  of  geology  among  the  rising  generation,  I  venture  to  regard 
rather  as  an  incentive  to  still  more  careful  work  and  still  more 
earnest  teaching  than  as  an  honorarium  for  any  work  done  or  any 
good  results  yet  attained. 

"  The  endeavour  to  disseminate  knowledge  by  teaching  has  not 
been  without  its  pleasures,  though  the  professorial  pay  has  ceased 
for  want  of  sympathy  with  geology  in  somo  quarters. 

*'  The  palsBontological  work  has  always  carried  its  reward  with  it, 
both  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  naturalist's  duty  and  in  the  frequent 
friendly  cooperation  of  fellow  workers. 

^*  The  foremost  of  these  is  my  distinguished  friend  Prof.  W.  £. 
Parker,  who  was  associated  with  me  by  the  Council  some  twenty 
years  ago  in  a  high  compliment  similar  to  that  for  which  I  now  give 
you  thanks. 

*'  Another  friend  and  fellow-worker^  Mr.  Xirkby,  was  honoured 
not  long  since  with  a  similar  tribute  to  his  scientifio  worth  and 
industry. 

"  To  enjoy  such  assodations  is  a  reward  in  itself. 

'*  To  know  that  the  Society  appreciates  what  I  have  done  and 
tried  to  do  is  in  itself  a  reward  al^. 

"  To  have  this  encouraging  mark  of  its  favour,  as  instituted  by  one 
of  the  best  of  geologbts,  and  one  of  the  best  of  my  old  friends,  is  a 
pleasure  and  an  honour  greater  than  I  deserve." 
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AWABD  OF  THB  LtELL  DoHAIION  FxTin). 

In  presenting  to  Prof.  Chablbs  Lifwobth,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Mason 
GoUege  of  Sdence,  Birmingham,  one  moiety  of  the  balance  of  the 
prooeeds  of  the  Lyell  Donation  Fond,  the  Pbbsidekt  addressed  him 
as  follows : — 

Prof.  LA.FWOBTH, — 

Those  who  know  not  your  valnable  contributions  to  palsDozoic 
geology  and  palaeontology  have  much  to  learn :  probably  no  other 
author  has  so  ably  written  upon  the  GraptoHtidse,  or  has  taken  a 
more  comprehensive  yiew  of  the  history  of  life  and  development 
in  the  lowest  rocks  of  the  British  Islands  and  Scandinavia  than 
yourself. 

You  have  enriched  the  literature  of  palceozoic  palseontology  by 
fourteen  or  fifteen  oommunicationB  of  the  greatest  value.  Chief 
amongst  them  is  your  paper  in  our  Journal  on  the  Mo€at  series  in 
1878 ;  no  recent  contribution  to  this  branch  of  palaeontology  sur- 
passes this  in  research.  Most  of  your  papers  have  been  contributed 
to  the  Geological  Magazine,  between  the  years  1870-81,  and  to  the 
publications  of  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Geological  Societies, 
and  most  of  them  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
the  Rhabdophora,  both  zoologically  and  stratigraphically.  I  may 
mention  your  papers  on  the  British  Graptolites  and  their  allies, 
and  on  an  improved  classification  of  the  Bhabdophora,  both  in  the 
year  1873 ;  also,  in  1876,  your  paper  on  the  Scottish  Monograp- 
tidaB,  and  your  two  philosophical  papers  on  the  Tripartite  division 
of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  on  the  correlation  of  the  Lower 
Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  I  believe  you  are  now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  another  paper  requiring  considerable 
reseuch ;  to  aid  you  therefore  in  this,  the  Council  have  awarded 
to  you  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Fund. 

Prof.  Lapwobth,  in  reply,  said  : — 

Mr.  PBEBiDBarr, — 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  unexpected  honour  conferred  upon 
me  by  the  Council  in  making  this  award,  and  I  beg  to  offer  them  my 
sincere  thanks.  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  generous  and  flat- 
tering terms  in  which  you,  Sir,  have  referred  to  my  labours  and  for 
the  kindly  and  hearty  manner  in  which  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
have  received  the  mention  of  my  name. 

My  original  work  in  geology  in  the  past  has  been  the  delightM 
employment  of  such  few  hours  as  I  have  been  able  to  snatch  from 
the  absorbing  duties  and  avocations  of  a  very  busy  life ;  and  to  me 
the  charms  of  original  research  are  so  attractive  that  I  feel  pretty 
confident  that  such  leisure  time  as  I  find  at  my  disposal  in  the  future 
will  most  certainly  be  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits. 
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Next  to  the  pleasure  of  original  discoveiy  itself  is  the  profoand 
satisfaction  that  springs  from  the  knowledge  that  one  possesses  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  one's  fellow  scientists.  And  here  I  have 
always  felt  that  I  hare  been  more  than  ordinarily  fortunate ;  for  the 
Fellows  of  this  Society  have  cheered  me  from  the  first  with  their 
kindly  approval  and  encouragement. 

I  look  upon  this  award,  as  I  did  upon  that  which  I  received  a  few 
years  ago,  as  distinct  and  tangible  evidence  of  their  continued  interest 
in  my  work  and  their  desire  for  its  continuance,  and  I  accept  it  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  present  award  is  associated  with 
the  illuBtriouB  name  of  Sir  Charles  LyelL  His  unbiassed  conscien- 
tiousness in  the  accumulation  of  his  facts,  his  fearless  and  earnest 
search  for  truth,  and  truth  alone,  and  his  calmness  and  modesty  in 
the  presentation  of  his  magnificent  results,  have  always  made  him 
appear  in  my  eyes  to  be  that  one  of  the  geologists  of  the  modem  age 
most  worthy  of  respect  and  imitation,  and  I  feel  a  profound  pleasure 
in  being  thus  associated,  however  remotely,  with  his  illustrious 
name. 

I  can  only  trust  that  in  the  future  which  is  left  to  me  that  little 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  may  be  performed  at  least 
somewhat  in  his  spirit,  and  along  those  lines  which  shall  retain  for 
me  that  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  proudest  possessions  of  my 
scientific  life— the  sympathy  and  approbation  of  the  Fellows  of  this 
Society. 

The  Pbesident  then  presented  to  the  Rev.  Nobmjjt  Glass  the 
second  moiety  of  the  LyeU  Donation  Fund,  and  addressed  him  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  Glass, — 

The  Council  have  awarded  to  you  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Lyell 
Donation  Fund  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  aid  and  services  you 
have  rendered  in  elucidating  the  history  and  internal  structure  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Brachiopoda.  The  generous  and  talented 
assistance  you  have  rendered  to  Mr.  Davidson  through  your  method 
of  preparing  for  observation  the  interior  anatomy  of  the  Brachiopoda, 
for  the  publication  of  his  great '  Memoir '  upon  the  British  Paleeozoic 
Brachiopoda,  may,  perhaps,  only  be  known  to  a  few;  but  those  few 
so  highly  appreciate  your  disinterested  aid,  and  the  result  of  your 
work  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Davidson,  in  the  plates  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Palaeontographical  Society,  that  the  universal  praise  of  your 
patience  and  industry  has  caused  the  Council  to  deem  you  richly 
deserving  the  award  they  ask  you  to  receive  to  help  you  on  still 
more  with  your  valuable  work. 

Mr.  Glass,  in  reply,  said : — 

Mr.  PBESIDEirT, — 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  greatly  esteem  the  honour  which  has 
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beeo  oonfeired  upon  me  by  the  Council  of  this  Society.  The  sense 
of  this  honour  has  been  increased  by  my  being  associated  with  those 
gentlemen  whose  services  to  science  yoa  have  just  recognized ;  and  I 
am  more  especially  gratified  in  receiving  this  honour,  Sir,  from  your 
hands, remembering  the  kindness  and  encouragement  which  I  received 
from  yourself  and  from  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  take  an  interest  in  pal8EK)n- 
tology.  Of  course  my  work  has  been  subsidiary  to  that  of  my 
honoured  friend  Mr.  Davidson,  whose  scientific  attainments  and 
achievements  are  well  known  and  esteemed  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  study  of  geology.  I  have  often,  no  doubt,  during  the  three 
or  four  years  of  my  labours  with  Mr.  Davidson  tried  his  patience ; 
but  then  he  has  also  sometimes  severely  tried  mine ;  for  he  has  per- 
sistently demanded  proof,  and  still  more  proof,  long  after  I  have  been 
eonvinoed  myself  of  certain  peculiarities  of  structure.  Very  natu- 
nlly,  whilst  manipulating  a  specimen,  I  often  arrived  at  assurance 
myself  before  I  could  make  such  preparations  as  would  convince  an 
observer  who  had  not  been  using  my  process  for  himself.  However, 
Mr.  Davidson's  persistent  demands  for  proof  have  only  added  to  the 
assured  correctness  of  the  results  obtsuned.  Mr.  Davidson  I  have 
found  in  many  respects  an  admirable  correspondent.  Some  of  my 
fiiends  seem  to  cherish  the  preposterous  idea,  that  if  you  will  only 
allow  a  letter  to  remain  quiet  long  enough  it  will  answer  itself. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  principle  by  which  Mr.  Davidson  acts  in 
his  correspondence ;  and  to  the  hundreds  of  communications  I  have 
sent  to  him  I  have  hardly  ever  failed  to  receive  an  answer  by  return 
of  post.  In  concluding  my  remarks  I  should  like  to  express  again 
the  esteem  with  which  I  regard  the  honour  which  the  Council  of 
the  Society  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  and  the  hope  I  have 
that,  inspired  by  their  kindly  recognition,  I  may  do  some  further 
service  to  the  scienoe  which  I  love  so  well. 


AwAKD  or  THB  Baalow-Jameson  Fund. 

The  PmssiDsirT  next  presented  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Barlow-Jameson  Fund  to  Baron  Constantin  von  EiriNesHAusEN, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Graz,  Austria,  and  addressed 
him  as  follows :  — 

Professor  von  ErnNOSHATJssN, — 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society 
award  to  you  the  proceeds  of  the  Barlow-Jameson  Fund,  in  recognition 
of  their  high  appreciation  of  your  valuable  contributions  to  Fossil 
Botany.  Tour  services  to  this  branch  of  science  consist  in  the 
application  of  your  knowledge  of  Kecent  Botany  to  the  investi- 
gation of  Fossil  Plants,  your  extensive  researches  into  the  forms 
and  venation  of  recent  leaves,  with  the  view  of  discovering  cha- 
racters which  would   assist  in  determining  the  affinities  of  the 
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oonstitaents  of  the  Tertiary  floras,  and  the  suocees  which  has 
attended  yonr  experiments  in  exposing  the  remains  of  plants  by 
freezing  water  which  has  been  forced,  nnder  great  pressoie,  into  the 
matrix.  The  yalue  of  yoor  labours  is  shown  by  your  nxmierons 
memoirs  on  Fossil  Plants,  Falffiozoio  and  Mesozoio,  as  well  as  Tertiary, 
published  during  the  past  thirty  years,  during  which  time  you  have 
enriched  the  literature  of  this  science  with  no  less  than  sixty 
papers,  published  chiefly  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna  Aca- 
demy. We  have  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  important 
work  which,  in  association  with  Mr.  Gardner,  you  have  accom- 
plished relative  to  our  English  Tertiary  fossil  flora  contained  in 
the  day  beds  of  Bournemouth  and  the  Isles  of  Wight  andpf  Sheppey. 
This  recognition  of  your  services  will  show  that  your  labours  are 
appreciateid  and  valued  by  British  paleontologists,  and  may  encourage 
you  to  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  work  you  have  undertaken, 
a  work  which  your  extensive  acquaintance  with  Tertiary  floras  in 
other  lands  specially  fits  you  to  perform. 

Prof,  von  ETTEfesHAirsmr,  in  reply,  said : — 
Mr.  PBEsiDEirr, — 

I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  the  Geological  Society  for 
the  honour  conferred  on  me  this  day  by  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
and  I  am  especially  grateful  to  you.  Sir,  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  spoken  of  my  works.  If  any  encouragement  was 
needed  to  induce  me  to  continue  the  work  upon  which  I  am  engaged, 
it  would  be  foimd  in  the  kind  words  which  I  have  received  from 
you  today. 


THE  ANNIYERSAEY  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

RoBBBi  ExHEBiDes,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Following  the  course  pursued  by  my  predecessors  in  this  Chair,  I 
preface  my  Address  with  brief  obituary  notices  of  some  of  those 
Fellows  of  the  Society  whose  death  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
year. 

With  deep  regret  I  announce  the  death  of  Sib  Phujp  bb  Malpas 
Gbet  EoBBToir,  Bart.,  M.P.y  of  Oulton  Park,  Cheshire  (one  of  the  oldest 
Fellows  of  our  Society),  which  took  place  at  his  town  residence, 
28  b,  Albemarle  Street^  on  the  morning  of  Apiil  the  6th,  1881,  after 
only  two  days'  illness.  Sir  Philip  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
Philip  Grey  Egerton,  the  ninth  Baronet  and  Rector  of  Tarporley  and 
of  the  higher  Mediety  of  Malpas.  Sir  Philip  was  bom  on  l^e  13th  of 
November,  1806,  and  was  consequently  in  his  75th  year  at  the  time 
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of  \a&  deatli.  fie  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Chnrch,  Ox- 
ford, taking  his  degree  in  1828.  Sir  Philip  was  a  Deputy-Iientenant 
and  Jiutioe  of  the  Peace  for  Cheshire,  and  lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Cheshire  Yeomanry  Cavalr  j ;  he  was  senior  elected  Tmstee  of  the 
Biitish  Mosenm,  and  one  of  the  Trostees  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  memher  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  also  one  of  the  original  Tmstees  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sir  Philip  Egerton  was  a  distinguished  Fellow  of  hoth  the  Boyal 
and  Greological  Societies,  to  hoth  of  which  he  contrihuted  many 
Taluable  papers,  especiaUy  the  latter,  mostly  oonftected  with  his 
£iTourite  subject,  fossil  ichthyology,  in  which  branch  of  palsB- 
ontology  he  stood  preeminent.    THien  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  studied  geology  under  Buckland  and  Conybeare,  and  then  com- 
m^ioed  collecting  fossil  fishes  in  conjunction  with  his  early  friend 
and  college-companion  Lord  Cole,  now  Earl  of  Enniskillen.     Both 
undertook  a  lengthened  tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  fOT  the  purpose  of  study  and  collecting.     The  joint  collecting 
continued  until  the  day  of  his  death;  and  for  fifty-fire  years  Sir 
PhiHp  Egerton  and  Lord  Enniskillen  ceased  not  to  possess  them- 
selTcs,  whenever  opportunity  occurred,  with  every  thing  bearing 
upcm  tiie  history  of  fossil  ichthyology,  thus  amassing  together  two 
of  the  largest  collections  ever  made  by  private  individuals.     The 
collection   made  by  the  Earl  of  EnniskiUen,  at  Florence  Court, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
now  being  removed  to  the  new  Natural  History  Museum  in  Crom- 
well Bead,  South  Kensington.     It  is  also  decided  that  the  equally 
magnificent  and  unique  collection  made  by  the  late  Sir  Philip  Eger- 
ton, and  now  at  Oulton  Park,  shall  also  form  part  of  the  National 
collection,  thus  preserving  and  handing  down  to  posterity  the  united 
collection  of  these  two  distinguished  naturalists ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered that  Sir  Philip  Egerton  and  Lord  Enniskillen  collected  nothing 
but  fossil  fishes,  devoting  their  eneigies  and  means  only  to  one  great 
end,  that  of  forming  a  collection  and  obtaining  every  thing  known 
lelalive  to  fossil  ichthyology :  how  they  have  succeeded,  all  paheon- 
tologists  both  in  Europe  and  America  fuOly  know.     The  ardour  of 
the  two  collectors  never  ceased,  and  the  collections  that  thus  went 
on  side  by  side  are  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  that  have  ever 
been  formed  by  private  individuals,  and  mutually  illustrate  each 
other.     Sir  Philip  Egerton  enriched  palseontological  literature  by  the 
publication  of  no  less  than  seventy-three  papers  upon  Fossil  Fishes 
alone,  six  upon  Beptilia,  and  two  upon  "  Cave-remains."    Most  of 
Sir  Philip's  papers  were  communicated  to  our  Society,  and  pub- 
lished  in  the  'Transactions'  and  the  'Quarterly  Journal;     he 
also  contributed  to  the  '  Geological  Magazine.'     The  Memoirs  and 
Decades  of  the  Geological  Survey  were  continually  being  enriched 
by  his  descriptions ;  in  these  volumes  five  whole  decades,  descriptive 
of  fifty  species,  were  entirely  prepared  and  published  through  the 
labours  and  learning  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton.     These  memoirs,  and 
many  papers  contributed  to  the  above-named  Societies  from  the 
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year  1833  furnish  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  wide  range  of 
Sir  Philip's  obseirations ;  and  the  light  thrawn  by  him  on  the 
structure  and  affinities  of  fossil  fishes  and  reptiles  has  been  of  the 
highest  value,  and  his  writings  form  in  the  abrogate  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  organic  life. 
Sir  Philip  Egerton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  G^logical  Society 
in  the  year  1829,  the  Boyal  Society  in  1831,  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries and  Royal  Archseological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  in  1876. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Councils  of  both  the  Royal  and 
Geological  Societies,  as  well  as  of  the  PalflBontographical,  at  all  of 
which  he  was  a  X^onstant  attendant. 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  Dake  of  Argyll  the  Council  of  the 
Greological  Society  in  1873  awarded  to  Sir  Philip  the  Wollaston 
Medal,  its  highest  recognition  for  distinguished  services  in  geolo- 
gical and  palaeontological  science.  His  Grace,  on  presenting  the 
medal  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  said,  ^^  Your  services  have  been  so 
great  and  so  universally  recognized,  that  the  only  difficulty  1  now 
have  is  not  in  assigning  grounds  for  the  vote  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing,  but  in  explaining  why  it  has  been  so  long 
delayed.  That  delay  has  been  occasioned  solely  by  the  fact  that  you 
have  yourself  been  so  long  an  honoured  member  of  the  Council 
whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  claims  of  geologists  for  the  honours 
of  this  Society ;  and  whatever  influence  you  have  had  in  that  body 
has  doubtless  been  exerted  in  favour  of  others  to  the  exclusion  of 
yourself." 

In  1879  the  Chester  Society  of  Natural  Science  presented  to  Sir 
Philip  Egerton  the  first  Kingsley  Medal,  in  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able services  in  promoting  the  objects  of  that  Society,  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  all  connected  with  the  literature  and  history  of 
the  county. 

Sir  PhUip  Egerton  represented  the  City  of  Chester  in  1830,  and 
continuously  represented  the  southern  division  of  the  county  until 
1868,  when  he  was  returned  for  Western  Cheshire.  He  was  for 
nearly  half  a  century  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  the  oldest 
member  but  one  in  that  assembly. 

Prof.  JaxebTxnkant,  born  in  1808,  came  to  London  at  an  early  age, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Mawe,  the  well-known  mineralogist, 
whose  shop  in  the  Strand  was  a  centre  of  resort  for  men  of  science. 
Mr.  Mawe's  stock  consisted  of  shells,  minerals,  marbles,  &c.,  &c., 
many  of  which  Mr.  Mawe  obtained  during  his  frequent  travels. 
Here  Tennant  gained  his  first  acquaintance  with  minerals.  The 
classes  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution  which  he  joined,  and  attendance 
on  Faraday's  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  improved  his  edu- 
cation and  enlarged  his  scientific  knowledge  of  the  specimens  in 
which  Mr.  Mawe  dealt.  At  Mr.  Mawe's  death  the  management  of 
the  business  devolved  upon  Tennant,  who  shortly  after  succeeded  to 
it  as  proprietor. 

Mr.  Tennant  derived  much  advantage  from  the  friendship  of  Sir 
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£yerard  Home,  whose  knowledge  of  crystallography  enabled  him  to 
impart  mnch  yaluable  information  to  Tennant 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  King's  College  the  Council  desired  a 
teacher  in  mineralogy,  and  applied  to  Paraday  for  his  nomination 
of  a  fit  person ;  his  recommendation  was  in  favour  of  Tennant,  who 
shortly  after  his  appointment  received  the  title  of  '^  Professor  of 
If  inenJogy."  This  new  position  opened  a  wider  field  of  usefulness 
and  study.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Tennant  was  appointed  Lecturer  on 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  Woolwich,  a  position  which  he  retained 
until  the  lectures  were  discontinued. 

Professor  Tennant  was  one  of  the  first  to  promote  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  in  South  Africa,  always  believing  in  their  occurrence 
and  genuineness.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  technical  educa- 
tion; and  having  seen  the  valuable  application  of  the  lathe  in 
cutting  both  diamonds  and  other  valuable  stones  and  marbles,  he 
induced  the  Turners'  Company  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
turning  by  offering  prizes  annually  for  specimens  in  all  branches 
of  the  art.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Tennant  for  the 
revival  of  this  branch  of  technical  education  as  applied  to  orna- 
mental work  of  all  kinds  and  materials.  Prof.  Tennant  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  of  which  body  he  was 
formerly  President.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in 
1838,  and  was  for  several  years  a  Member  of  the  Council.  Mr. 
Tennant  also  had  charge  of  the  large  collection  of  minerals  belonging 
to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Tennant  superintended  the  cutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor  dia- 
mond ;  be  was  a  liberal  subscriber  to  many  projects  for  the  spread 
of  education,  but  unobtrusively  so,  many  of  his  personal  friends 
only  becoming  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  he  supported  such 
after  years  bad  passed. 

The  only  works  by  Mr.  Tennant  wore  a  Stratigraphical  List  of 
British  Fossils,  published  in  1847 ;  Catalogue  of  Fossils  found  in 
the  British  Isles,  forming  the  private  collection  of  the  author,  1858 ; 
On  Gems  and  Precious  Stones,  1 852  ;  a  Description  of  the  Imperial 
State  Crown,  1858  ;  and  a  Descriptive  Catcdogue  of  Gems,  Precious 
Stones,  and  Pearls  bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington  Musenm 
by  the  Bev.  Chancy  Hare  Townshend,  1877.  Prof.  Tennant  died 
on  the  23rd  February,  1881. 

AcBxujB  Dblssss,  was  bom  at  Metz,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  that  town.  At  the  age  of  20  he  entered  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  passing  out  in  1839,  to  enter  the  *' Corps  des 
Mines."  In  1845  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  at  Besan^on,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  the  duties 
of  Ingenieur  des  Mines.  After  five  years  he  returned  to  Paris 
to  occupy  the  Chair  of  Geology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  became  In- 
tpectiOT  of  the  Quarries  of  Paris,  which  appointment  he  held  up  to 
1864,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Agriculture 
St  the  Ecole  des  Mines.    In  1878  Delesse  was  appointed  Lispector- 
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General  of  Mines,  and  the  Bonth-eastem  district  of  France  was 
put  under  his  charge.  He  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  this 
Society  in  1859. 

In  the  Exposition  Universelle  de  1855  there  was  a  remarkable 
collection  of  mineral  substances  used  as  building- materials.  Delesse 
was  Secretary  to  the  Jury  of  Class  XIV. ;  and  in  the  following  year 
his  *'  Rapport  sur  les  Mat^riaux  de  construction  de  I'Expoeition 
Universelle"  appeared.  Of  the  very  numerous  and  valuable  con- 
tributions made  by  him  to  the  '  Aunales  des  Mines '  during  the  last 
thirty-nine  years,  one  of  the  most  important  is  his  ^^  Revue  des 
Progr^s  de  Geologic,"  commencing  with  the  year  1860,  of  which  the 
sixteenth  and  last  part  appeared  in  1880.  In  this  work  he  was 
assisted  first  by  M.  A.  Laugel,  and  subsequently  by  M.  A.  de  Lap- 
parent.  His  memoirs  in  the  publications  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Geological  Society  of  France,  and  other  societies 
are  of  the  greatest  value,  combining,  as  they  do,  the  most  careful 
work  of  the  laboratory  with  observations  made  in  the  field,  which 
his  numerous  travels  in  France,  Germany,  Poland,  England  and 
Ireland  enabled  him  to  make.  His  attention  was  first  mostly 
directed  to  mineralogy  and  the  chemical  composition  of  minerals. 
His  subsequent  researches  on  the  composition,  origin,  and  metamor- 
phism  of  rocks  have  done  much  for  the  elucidation  of  those  subjects. 

The  subterranean  inundations  of  the  northern  quarter  of  Paris 
in  1856  caused  him  to  examine  into  their  origin,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  MM.  Beaulieu  and  Tvert,  he  produced  an  elaborate  report 
upon  them  in  1861,  which  was  followed  in  1867  by  his  *  Carte 
hydrologique  du  D^partement  de  la  Seine,'  also  by  his  *  Carte  hydro- 
logique  de  Seine-et-Marne.'  In  1871  his  important  work  *  lithologie 
des  Mors  de  France  et  des  Mers  principalcb  du  Globe '  appeared. 

For  many  years  he  paid  special  attention  to  economic  geology, 
more  especially  us  regards  agriculture,  as  his  maps  and  papers  tes- 
tify. Achille  Delesse  wrote  no  less  than  120  papers.  He  was 
made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1854,  and  Officer  in 
1876  ;  and  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  our  Society  in  1859. 

He  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1881,  having  up  to  the  very  last 
continued  to  labour  for  the  science  to  which  he  had  devoted  him- 
self. 

Sir  Ajrtowio  Brady  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1811,  and  waa  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Brady,  of  Plymouth.  He  entered 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  Navy  as  a  junior  clerk  after  serving  in  various 
offices  ;  and  having  been  promoted  to  head  quarters  in  the  Yictual- 
ling  Yard,  Deptford,  upwards  of  fifty  years  since,  he  became  head 
of  the  Contract  Ofiice,  and  Registrar  of  Public  Securities  in  1854. 
He  was  also  appointed  first  Superintcndant  of  the  Purchase  and 
Contract  Department.  In  1870  he  retired  from  the  Service,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Sir  Antonio  was  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster. 
Since  his  retirement  from  public  service  Sir  Antonio  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  preservation  of  Epping  Forest  for  the  people,  and  was 
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appointed  a  Judge  in  the  Verderera'  Court  for  the  Forest  of  Epping. 
He  was  a  Member  of  the  Ray  and  Palaeontographical  Societies,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society ;  and  it  is  as  buch,  and  the  position 
he  took  as  a  geologist,  that  I  have  t-o  speak  of  him. 

So  long  ago  as  1844  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  great  deposits 
of  brick-earth  which  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Boding  at  Ilford  near 
his  own  residence ;  he  here  commenced  collecting  from  the  Thames- 
valley  brick-earths  the  rich  series  of  mammalian  remains  for  which 
they  are  so  celebrated.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  palaaonto- 
logieal  wealth  of  this  deposit  when  we  know  that  Sir  Antonio  Brady 
obtained  from  it  in  this  one  locality  nearly  1000  specimens  of  mam- 
malian remains.  In  this  area  the  conjunction  of  a  northern  and 
•oathem  fauna  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unique.  We  find  asso- 
ciated EhphaSj  Rhinoceros^  Felis,  Ursus^  Hippopotamus^  Megaceros, 
Biton^  and  Bos,  the  Musk-ox  {Ovibos  mosehatiu)  and  the  Lemming. 
Sir  Antonio  Brady's  valuable  collection  of  Pleistocene  mammalia  is 
now  preserved  to  the  nation  in  the  British  Museum  of  Natural 
Hifctory,  Cromwell  Boad,  and  helps  to  enrich  the  magnificent  series 
of  oor  national  museum.  In  Sir  Antonio  Brady's  Catalogue  of  the 
Pleistocene  mammalia  from  Ilford,  Essex  (printed  for  private  cir- 
eolation),  he  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  genius  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  through  whose  instruc- 
tion and  aid  he  was  able  to  preserve  the  larger  specimens  in  his 
oolleetion. 

Sir  Antonio  Brady  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1862.     He  died  Deoember  12th,  1881. 

lir.  ChablebMoobb  was  bom  at  Ilminster,  Somersetshire,  in  1814, 
and  early  had  his  attention  drawn  to  geological  studies.  His 
'cnrioaity,  when  a  schoolboy,  is  said  to  have  been  first  roused  by 
aeeidentaUy  opening  one  of  the  numerous  nodules  that  occur  in 
the  Upper  Lias  ;  when  split  open,  to  his  surprise  he  found  it  con- 
tained a  fossil  fiish :  the  keen  interest  thus  awakened  never  forsook 
him.  From  that  time  he  commenced  collecting  and  accumulating 
Hpeeimens ;  and  before  he  left  his  native  town  he  had  already  formed 
tlie  nndeus  of  the  fine  oolleetion  which  now  enriches  the  Bath 
ICnseom  ;  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Moore  made  himself  thoroughly  ac« 
qoainied  with  the  physical  and  stratigraphical  geology  of  the  district. 
Mr.  Moore*8  residence  in  Bath  commenced  in  connexion  with  the 
Pomp-room  Library ;  on  marrying,  he,  with  his  own  patrimony  and 
that  of  his  wife,  found  himself  in  a  position  to  devote  himself  to  his 
geological  investigations  and  to  the  service  of  the  city,  in  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  Aldermen. 

Mr.  Moore  was  the  author  of  thirty  papers  or  contributions  to 
tiie  journals  of  different  societies :  to  our  own  he  contributed  six 
most  valuable  memoirs ;  others  were  communicated  to  the  Somerset- 
shire Archseological  Society,  the  Geological  Magazine,  and  the  earlier 
Geologist.  Mr.  Moore's  name  will  probably  be  remembered  and 
handed  down  chiefly  through  his  discovery  in  England  of  the 
Khietic  beds  and  his  subsequent  researches  in  that  formation ;  it 
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was  from  these  'beds — ^intennediate  between  the  Tiiaa  and  lias, 
and  thinly  developed  in  this  country,  but  laigely  so  in  the  Biuetian 
Alps — that  Mr.  Moore  discovered  the  occurrcnoe  in  Britain  of  the 
oldest  known  mammalian  genus,  MicroUstes  (M.  Moorei^  Owen), 
thirty  teeth  of  which  were  obtained  by  him  from  a  fissure  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Holwell,  near  Prome.  The  same 
genus  had  occurred  to  Plieninger  from  the  Ehsetic  beds  of  Dieger- 
loch,  Wiirttemberg.  From  the  same  deposit  Mr.  Moore  obtained 
evidence  of  nine  genera  of  reptiles  and  fifteen  genera  of  fish, 
many  new  to  this  country.  Besides  this,  his  life-long  labours  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  collection  at  the  Museum  of  the  Bath  Insti* 
tution,  the  contents  of  which  were  obtained  and  arranged  by 
him  with  the  same  knowledge  and  patience  that  had  characterized 
his  life. 

Pew  but  those  who  knew  Mr.  Charles  Moore  were  aware  of  his 
unwearied  and  patient  devotion  to  his  favourite  study ;  and  he 
was  not  more  ready  in  acquiring  knowledge  than  in  imparting  it  to 
others.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  to  science  and  public  duty, 
possessed  indomitable  energy,  and  was  a  perseveringly  hard  worker 
to  the  last,  notwithstanding  his  long  and  wasting  illness. 

Mr.  Moore  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1854, 
and  died  on  December  8th,  1881. 

Fort-Major  Thokab  Austin,  who  had  also  been  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  since  1854,  died  on  the  11th  March,  1881,  in  his  87th  year. 
In  his  younger  days  he  saw  some  active  military  service  on  the  con- 
tinent, under  the  command  of  Lord  Lynedoch,  who  had  occasion  to 
speak  highly  of  his  courage  and  conduct,  especially  in  connexion  with 
an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Merxem,  where  he  is  said  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  where  he  certainly  received 
three  wounds,  one  of  which  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  leg,  and  caused 
him  to  retire  from  active  service.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Bristol^ 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Thomas  Austin  was  a  man  of  considerable  powers  and  attain* 
ments,  and  he  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  various  depart- 
ments of  science,  especially  Natural  History.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  museum  at  the  old  Philosophical  Institution  in  Bristol,  he 
greatly  assisted  the  regular  Curators  in  ..the  arrangement  of  its 
contents ;  he  also  delivered  several  lectures  to  the  Members  of  that 
Institution  on  different  scientific  subjects.  His  contributions  to 
scientific  periodicals  included  papers  on  British  birds,  and  on  dif> 
ferent  geological  subjects,  such  as  rock-basins,  sand  dunes  in  various 
localities,  raised  beaches,  &c. ;  they  appeared  chiefly  in  the  *  Annals 
of  Natural  History '  and  in  the  *  Bristol  Naturalist.'  To  our  own 
publications  he  contributed  several  papers  relating  to  the  Geology  of 
the  shores  of  Waterford  Haven  (1839  and  1841),  to  [Earthquake 
Shocks  experienced  in  England  in  1852  and  1863,  and  to  the  Cys- 
tidea  and  Crinoidea,  published  in  1848.  His  attention  had  been 
earlier  directed  to  the  Echinodermata,  and  especially  to  the  Crinoidea, 
upon  which  he  published  several  papers  in .  tiie  *  Annals  of  Natural 
History,'  between  1842  and  1851 ;  and  in  1844  he  commenced,  with 
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the  cooperation  of  his  son,  Thomas  AnstiD,  Jan.,  the  publication  of 
a  *  Monograph  on  Recent  and  Fossil  Grinoidea/  which  was  originally 
intended  to  extend  to  20  numbers,  with  40  quarto  plates,  but  of 
which  only  8  parta  actually  appeared.  The  last  number  was  published 
in  1847.  This  work  contains  careful  descriptions  and  good  litho- 
graphed figures  of  a  great  number  of  species  of  fossil  Crinoids,  many 
of  them  new,  belonging  to  the  families  Platycnnidss  and  Fenta- 
crinidie.  It  also  includes  a  description  and  plate  of  the  recent 
Pentacrinua  eaput-Medvsce, 

Mr.  Hexvt  Maclauchlah.  The  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  veteran 
Fellows  in  the  person  of  Henry  Maclauchlan,  who  was  bom  in 
1791,  and  died  January  4th,  1881,  in  his  90th  year.  Maclauchlan 
was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1832  ;  consequently  he  has  been  conneck'd 
with  our  Society  for  fifty  years.  In  the  year  1830  he  was  employed 
on  the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey ;  and  during  the  Survey  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  in  1833  he  wrote  a  very  able  description  of  the 
geology  of  that  intricate  area,  entitled  <^  Notes  to  accompany  a 
Geological  Map  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  Coalfield."  This  communica- 
tion appeared  in  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  v. 
part  1  (2nd  series),  accompanied  by  a  most  valuable  geological 
map,  probably  one  of  the  best  ever  constructed  of  the  Forest 
Maclanchlan  was  associated  with  Buckland  and  Conybeare,  Mr.  David 
Mnshet,  and  Charles  Bathurst,  Esq.,  of  Sydney  Park. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  succeeding  strata  are  carefully  de- 
•crihed  in  this  memoir.  Besides  the  above  he  contributed  notes  on 
some  foaaila  collected  by  himself  and  Mr.  H.  Still,  F.G.S.,  during 
the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Pembrokeshire  in  1841, 
which  were  published  in  the  ^  Transactions '  of  the  Society,  vol.  vi. 
1842,  pp.  557-660. 

Mr.  Maclanchlan  has  lived  a  very  retired  life  for  many  years  ;  he 
was  a  most  able  and  efficient  officer  in  the  service  to  which  he  was 
attached. 

Mr.  Samvbl  Sharp,  was  born  at  Romsey,  in  Hampshire,  on  July 
18tfa,  1814.  Be  received  his  early  education  at  a  private  school  in 
Sonthsea;  but,  owing  to  his  father's  death  while  he  was  still  a 
hoy,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire.  Mr. 
Sharp's  stepfather  was  the  -proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Stamford 
Mercury^  the  oldest  and  most  widely  circulated  newspaper  in  the 
Midland  counties ;  and  for  some  years  Mr.  Sharp  assisted  him  in 
managing  and  editing  this  journal.  From  a  very  early  age  he  had 
shown  a  taste  for  the  study  of  science,  astronomy  and  chemistry 
being  his  favourite  subjects ;  and  his  attention  appears  to  have  been 
directed  to  geology  by  a  lecture  delivered  at  Stamford  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Richardson.  Subsequently  he  had  the  advantage  of  studying  the 
Oolitic  districts  around  his  home  with  Professor  Morris  and  other 
geologists,  and  gradually  accumulated  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  fossils.  In  1857  Mr.  Sharp  removed  from  Stamford  and  went  to 
hve  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northampton.    There  he  continued  to 
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collect  larg(:ly  from  the  Jurassic  rocks  ;  and  his  work  was  facilitated 
by  the  excavations  then  being  carried  on  in  all  directions  for  the 
pnrpose  of  raising  the  valaable  iron-ore  of  the  Northampton  Sand. 
The  general  results  of  his  observations  on  the  district  in  which  he 
lived  were  communicated  to  this  Society  in  two  valuable  memoirs, 
which  are  published  in  our  JoumaL 

Mr.  Sharp  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a  geologist,  but  his 
knowledge  of  numismatics  and  of  local  antiquities  was  very  great ; 
and  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  authorities  upon  these  subjects  in  the  district  where 
he  lived.  During  thirty  years  he  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
an  unrivalled  collection  illustrating  the  productions  of  the  famous 
Stamford  Mint;  his  valuable  memoir  on  these  interesting  coins, 
with  its  S3verfid  supplements,  was  published  by  the  Numismatic 
Society,  and  constitutes  the  best  authority  on  the  subject ;  indeed, 
as  an  archaeologist,  Mr.  Sharp  was  widely  known,  and  on  all  ques- 
tions of  local  antiquities  he  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
Midland  district.  He  laboured  energetically  to  found  a  good  pro* 
vincial  museum  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  and  placed  therein 
valuable  contributions  from  his  own  large  geological  and  archseolo- 
gical  collections.  Mr.  Sharp  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  hos- 
pitable of  men,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  contributing  to 
the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  others  from  the  stores  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  gradually  acquired  concerning  the  geology  and  anti- 
quities of  his  adopted  county.  During  his  later  years  Mr.  Sharp 
was  precluded  from  active  exertion  in  the  field  by  feebleness  and 
ill-health  ;  but  to  the  end  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  advance  of 
our  science.  Mr.  Sharp  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  and  Numi:*- 
matic  Societies,  as  well  as  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1882,  in  his  68th  year. 

• 

Mr.  EoBBBT  Mallet,  bom  in  Dublin  on  June  the  3rd,  1810, 
commenced  his  education  at  Bective-House  School  in  Dublin,  and 
at  the  age  of  16,  in  December  1826,  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  took  his  B.A.  degree. 
After  this  he  spent  much  time  in  his  father's  works,  visiting 
engineering  establishments  in  England  at  every  opportunity. 

In  1832  Mr.  Mallet  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, the  'Transactions'  of  which  he  subsequently  enriched  by 
several  important  papers. 

Robert  Mallet  is  chiefly  known  to  science  as  a  civil  engineer  of 
great  eminence,  and  also,  from  his  geological  and  physical  researches, 
as  the  author  of  most  important  matter  upon  earthquake  pheno- 
mena, contributed  in  the  form  of  reports  to  the  British  Association. 
His  great  Earthquake  Catalogue,  prepared  for  that  body  by  himself 
and  his  son,  was  completed  in  1858 :  it  is  a  lasting  monument  of 
labour  and  research. 

His  first  paper  on  earthquake  phenomena  appeared  in  the 
'  Philosophicid  Magazine'  for  1846,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
and  explanation  of  the  vertical  motion  believed  or  supposed  to 
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accompany  earthquake  shocks.  This  was  followed  in  1847  by 
aaother  report  to  the  British  Association  on  the  **  Facts  of  Earthquake 
Phenomena."  His  first  paper  dealing  systematically  with  earth- 
quakes, and  in  which  he  propounded  his  dynamic  theory  of  earth- 
quakes, reducing  their  observed  phenomeoa  to  the  known  laws 
of  wave-motion  in  solids  and  fluids,  appeared  in  the  *  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy '  in  1848. 

In  1850  Mallet  was  engaged  on  the  experimental  determination 
of  the  limits  of  transit-rate  of  propagation  of  waves  of  impulse, 
Bimilar  to  those  of  earthquakes,  through  solid  substances.  His  re- 
golts  are  recorded  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Academy,  and  also  in  his  Second  Keport  on  the  facts  of 
eaztbqaakes  to  the  British  Association.  The  velocities  of  trans- 
mission were  determined  in  wet  sand,  discontinuous  granite,  and 
more  solid  granite  respectively,  on  Eilliney  Strand  and  Dalkey 
Island. 
The  mean  velocities  obtained  were : — 

In  wet  sand   824*9  ft.  per  second. 

In  discontinuous  granite   ....  1306*4 
In  solid  granite 1664*57 

In  1860  Mr.  Mallet  carried  out  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments 
on  the  same  subject ;  and  in  the  following  year  (1861)  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Boyal  Society  full  detailed  results  of  his  investigations, 
which  were  conducted  and  carried  on  at  Holyhead  during  the  progress 
of  extensive  quarrying  for  materiab  for  the  construction  of  Holy- 
head Harbour.  £normous  blasts  were  fired  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  effects  measured  by  means  of  specially  constructed  seismometers, 
and  an  arrangement  of  time-recorders  started  and  stopped  by  elec- 
tricity; the  rate  of  wave-transmission  was  obtained  from  mota- 
morphic  quartz  rock  and  slate. 

From  1852  to  1858,  in  conjunction  with  his  son,  Mr.  Mallet  was 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  Earthquake  Catalogue  and 
Seismic  Map. 

In  1857  he  published  (in  two  volumes)  his  work  on  the  *'  Great 
Neapolitan  Earthquake  "  of  that  year,  and  also  communicated  to  the 
British  Association  his  Report  on  the  Survey  and  Determination  of 
the  Depth  of  the  Focus  of  Impulse  and  the  Direction  of  Transmia- 
flion  of  the  Elastic  Wave. 

In  1859  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  our  Society ;  and  in  1864  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  conferred 
upon  him. 

In  1862  Mr.  Mallet  published  his  'First  Principles  of  Observa- 
tional Seismology,'  a  development  or  extension  of  the  article  "^  Earth- 
quake Phenomena'*  which  appeared  in  the  Admiralty  Manual  of 
Scientific  Inquiry.  One  of  the  finest  contributions  to  the  Physical 
Geology  of  Volcanoes,  and  their  relations  to  Earthquakes  and  Moun- 
tain-«tnicture,  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1872,  and.  ap- 
peared in  1873.  This  paper  is  entitled  "  Volcanic  Energy,  an  attempt 
to  develope  its  true  origin  and  cosmical  relations."    Mr.  Mallet  dis- 
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daims  originality  for  that  part  which  dealn  with  the  elevation  of 
mountain-chaiiiB  by  tangential  or  lateral  pressures,  these  yiews 
having  been  enunciated  by  Constant  Prevost  forty  years  prerionsly. 

Mallet's  theory  was  that  the  heat  from  which  terrestrial  Yolcanic 
energy  is  at  present  derived,  is  prodnoed  locally  within  the  solid 
shell  of  our  globe  by  a  transformation  of  the  mechanical  work  of 
compression,  or  of  croshings  of  portions  of  that  shell,  which  are 
themselves  produced  by  the  more  rapid  contraction  by  cooling  of 
the  hotter  material  of  the  nucleus  beneath  the  shell.  He  was  the 
first  to  show  that  there  exist  all  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
production  of  volcanic  heat  and  energy  by  the  transformation  of 
work  into  heat,  in  the  work  arising  chiefly  from  the  descent  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  as  a  terraqueous  cooling  planet,  colligating  or 
binding  together  the  phenomena  of  deformation  of  the  earth  as  a 
spheroid  of  mountain-elevation  and  surface-depression,  including 
faults  and  fissures  of  hypogeal  or  deep-seated  origin,  and  of  vulca- 
nicity,  including  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  All  these  he  brought 
tc^ether  into  one  category  of  origin  as  the  results  of  the  same 
oosmical  mechanism,  the  energy  of  which  has  decayed  and  is  decay- 
ing as  the  world  grows  older  and  loses  heat,  more  and  more  slowly 
as  compared  with  the  rate  at  which  it  lost  it  when  a  molten  sphe- 
roid with  a  thin  but  ever  thickening  crust  *. 

This  paper  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  application  of  thermo- 
dynamics in  geology,  and  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  mechanical 
and  physical  education  to  complete  that  of  a  physical  geologist,  than 
any  other  yet  published. 

Robert  Mallet  contributed  no  less  than  eighty-one  papers  to 
various  learned  societies  between  the  years  1838  and  1880;  five 
occur  in  our  Journal. 

Mr.  Robert  Mallet  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1854;  and  he  received  the  Wollaston  Medal  in  1877. 

Am  Bou£,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  March  16,  1794.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  partly  in  his  native  city,  and  partly  in 
Geneva  and  Paris.  In  1814  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
as  a  student  in  that  University,  having  chosen  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  Chair  of  Natural  History  and  Geology  was  held  at 
that  time  by  Prof.  Robert  Jameson.  After  every  lecture  one  hour 
was  always  devoted  to  a  practical  demonstration  by  the  Professor 
on  the  specimens  which  had  been  treated  of ;  and  frequent  excur- 
sions were  made  by  him  with  his  students  to  the  most  instructive 
localities  near  Edinburgh  and  in  Fifeshire,  to  study  the  rocks  in  ttftc. 
Under  him  Bou^  became  well  versed  in  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
of  that  date.  During  his  residence  at  Edinburgh  he  made  geolo- 
gical visits  to  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  1820  at  Paris.  In  August  of  1817  he 
received  his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

*  See  Pftlmieri,  *  The  Eruption  of  Yesuvius  in  1872 ;  with  Notice  and  Intro- 
ductory Sketch  of  the  present  State  of  Knowledge  of  Terrestrial  Yuloanicify,  by 
Bobert  Mallet'    8to.    London,  1873. 
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From  1817  to  1835  he  mostly  resided  at  Paris,  and  during  that 
time  made  many  long  exenrsions  through  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  &c.,  and  for  a  short  time  resided  in  Switzerland. 
When  traTelling  in  South  Transylvania  in  1824  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  his  servants,  they  having  put  poison  in  his  chocolate  one 
morning.  When  he  became  very  ill  they  left  him  at  an  isolated 
inn  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  departing  with  his  horses,  carriage, 
and  other  effects. 

In  1829  he  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  this  Society. 

He  was  present  at  the  revolution  in  Paris  of  July  1830 ;  but  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera  in  1833,  he  returned  to  Austria. 

With  the  help  of  MM.  Jobert  and  Eozet,  in  the  years  1830-31 
he  published  the  three  volumes  of  the  '  Journal  de  Geologic.'  In 
1832  his  '  Memoires  geologiques  et  paleontologiques '  appeared ;  and 
in  1836  his  '  Guide  dn  Geologue  voyageur,'  in  two  volumes. 

During  the  years  1836,  '37, '38  he  made  three  journeys  into  Tur- 
key, publishing  the  results  in  four  volumes  (at  Paris)  in  1840 ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published  his  *  Esquisse  g^logique  de  la  Turquie 
d'Europe.' 

In  1841  he  became  a  citizen  of  Vienna  and  an  Austrian,  and  was 
present  during  the  revolution  in  that  city  of  March  1848. 

In  1847  the  Council  of  this  Society  awarded  him  the  Wollaston 
Palladium  Medal  for  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  perseverance  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  geological  inquiries,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  the  study,  during  thirty  years,  for  his  valuable  and  original 
investigations  in  Scotland,  the  South  of  France,  the  mountain 
regions  of  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Transylvania,  and  for  his  scientific  researches  in  European 
Turkey. 

Soon  after  Bou^  left  Edinburgh  he  published  his  '  Essai  Gcolo- 
gique  sur  I'Ecosse.'  He  had  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  first  to 
point  out  to  continental  geologists  the  imsoundness  of  the  Wernerian 
hypothesis  ;  he  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  the  Muschelkalk  and 
ifaadersandstein  of  Germany  were  not  identical  with  any  English 
formations.  Bond  became  a  Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Vienna  in  1849,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  France  in  1830 ;  he  was  Vice-President  in 
1834,  and  in  1835  he  was  elected  President. 

Bon^  has  written  over  200  papers  and  works  in  his  own  and 
other  Journals  and  Transactions  ;  five  of  his  papers  were  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  our  Society.  In  1856  a  short  abstract 
appeared  in  our  Journal  (p.  325)  from  a  paper  by  him,  '^  On  the 
probable  Origin  of  the  English  Channel  by  means  of  a  Fissure," 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  Engliph 
Channel  has  not  been  excavated  solely  by  water-action,  but  owed 
its  origin  to  one  of  the  lines  of  disturbance  which  has  fissured  this 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust ;  and,  taking  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
fissure  probably  still  exists,  being  merely  filled  with  comparatively 
loose  material,  and  would  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  attempt 
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to  drive  a  submarine  tunnel  acroeB  the  Straits  of  Dover,  which  wou 
have  to  traverse  it. 

Among  the  many  eminent  mineralogists  and  geologists  with  who 

it  was  his  fortune  to  associate  are  the  names  of  Hatty,  De  la  Fobs 

Gustav  Hose,   Naumann,  Jameson,  Leonard  Homer,   Bucklau 

Oonybeare,   Be  la  Beche,   Murchison,   Lyell,   Elie  de  Beaumoi 

^Dufresnoy,  &c. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  we  have  lost  another  of  t 
great  pioneers  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  science 
geology,  working  out  the  outlines  of  large  areas  of  geological  forio 
tions  without  the  aid  of  railway  transport  and  sections. 

Ami  Bone  died  at  Yienna  on  the  21st  of  November,  1881,  in  ] 
89th  year;  and  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  our  old< 
Foreign  Members. 

Mr.  Edward  Whjjah  Binvkt  was  bom  at  Morton  in  Somers 
shire,  in  1812. 

He  was  articled  to  a  Solicitor  in  Chesterfield,  and,  after  spendi 
some  time  in  London,  settled  in  Manchester  in  1836,  reeidi 
chiefly  at  Cheetham  Hill. 

Mr.  Binney  soon  retired  from  legal  practice,  having  had  no  spec 
love  for  the  law.  About  two  years  after  he  took  up  his  residence 
Manchester,  he,  with  a  few  other  scientific  friends,  founded  1 
Manchester  Geological  Society,  the  beginning  of  which  was  1 
work  of  Mr.  Hey  wood — the  late  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  M.P.,  bei 
the  first  President,  and  Mr.  Binney  one  of  the  first  secretaries. 

Mr.  Binney  commenced  the  collection  (afterwards  known  as  1 
Museum  of  that  Society)  which  was  subsequently  transferred 
the  Natural-History  Museum,  and  thence  to  Owens  College. 

In  1857  Mr.  Binney  was  President  of  the  Manchester  Geologi 
Society,  and  again  in  1866.  He  was  also  successively  Secreta 
Vice-President,  and  President  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi 
Society  of  Manchester ;  the  last -mentioned  office,  which  has  b 
filled  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  by  men  of  eminence,  he  oocup 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  interest  in  this  Society  never  fiagg 
and  he  contributed  no  less  than  sixty-one  papers  to  their  Tra 
actions. 

Mr.  Binney  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  in  185B,  and 
the  lloyal  Society  in  1856.  As  a  geologist,  especially  of  the  c 
counties,  Mr.  Binney  stood  preeminent ;  he  took  great  delight 
encouraging  the  study  of  nature  among  the  working  classes,  spe 
ing  much  of  his  time  with  them,  and  also  taking  geological 
cursions  with  them. 

His  industry  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  his  scientific  pap 
and  notes,  of  which  nearly  100  have  been  published.    Ten  of  tb 
appear  in  our  own  Journal.    To  the  Palsoontographical  Society 
which  he  was  Vice-President,  he  contributed  a  monograph  on 
Structure  of  Fossil-plants  found  in  the  Carboniferous  Strata. 

Mr.  Binney  was  seized  with  paralysis  whilst  in  a  small  I 
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kamg  the  Isle  of  Man  to  join  the  steamer,  which  then  conyeycd 
him  to  Liverpool ;  he  was  taken  to  his  own  house  at  Cheetham 
Hill,  Manchester,  where  he  lingered  for  some  time,  and  died  on  the 
19th  Decemher  last. 

Mr.  Binney  was  a  keen  ohserver  of  external  nature,  and  possessed 
powers  of  ohservation  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  was  well  read  in 
sdenoe,  appreciating  every  discovery,  although  pretending  to  ori- 
ginality only  in  his  own  department.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
honour,  and  remarkably  outspoken,  his  sturdiness  and  strength  uf 
ehaiacter  heing  rarely  equalled. 

Probably  few  men  in  his  district  or  time  did  more  to  further  our 
knowledge  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Permian  rocks  ;  his 
reports  and  contributions  to  the  Koyal  and  Geological  Societies,  the 
Manchester  Geological  Society,  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Fhilo* 
Bophical  Society,  and  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  &c.,  teem  with 
valaable  information, 

Mr.  Binnev's  name  will  ever  be  remembered  and  associated  with 
tiut  of  Mr.  Jamee  Young,  whose  case  he  greatly  assisted  by  his 
Illogical  knowledge  and  inquiries  in  the  great  trial  concerning  the 
Torbane-hiU  Coal  and  Oil  question. 


Or  the  Akaltsis  and  Distribution  of  the  British  Jurassic 

FuSSILB. 

§  1.  Introduction. 

Thb  Secondary  strata  of  the  British  Islands  have  received  much 
critical  attention  during  the  past  twenty  years,  as  also  have  both 
the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe.  In  this  country 
numerous  monographs  upon  the  various  groups  have  appeared, 
which  have  exhaustively  dealt  with  them  both  zoologically  and 
stratigraphically,  in  the  'Journal'  of  our  Society,  the  '■  Geological 
Magazine,'  the  *  Journal '  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  and  the 
Tolomes  of  the  Palseontographical  Society.  Many  valuable  papers 
also  have  emanated  from  local  field- clubs  and  natural-history 
societies. 

Since  the  year  1860  no  less  than  113  papers  have  appeared  in 

the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of    the  Geological  Society  *  devoted  to 

Jarassic  geology   and  palteontology  alone.     The  volumes  of  the 

Palffiontographical  Society   have  issued  6  complete  monographs  of 

Jurassic  groups.     This  great  work  has  done  more  to  advance  British 

palieontology  and  has  afforded   us   more   complete  knowledge  of 

fintish  species  than  any  other  publication.    Its  long  and  highly-prized 

career  has  given  rise  to  a  similar  Society  in  Switzerland  * ;  and 

several  valaable  monographs  have  already  appeared  in  its  volumes. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  support  pospible  will  be  given  to  this  first 

*  Memoires  de  la  Boci^t^  PaUoniologique  SuiMO. 
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attempt  on  the  continent  to  describe  its  faana  and  flora  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

It  may  appear  invidions  to  mention,  amongst  the  nnmeroTiB  and 
▼alnable  communications  to  the  '  Qnarterly  Joarnal'  of  our  Society, 
any  special  papers  on  Jurassic  geology  that  have  had  marked 
induence  upon  the  jirogress  of  this  division  of  geology  and  ^Ison- 
tology  during  the  past  twenty  years.      In  doing  bo,  however,  I 
regard  them  as  having  influenced  and  furthered  the  progress  of 
exact  knowledge  in  no  small  degree.     It  is  through  anch  detailed 
research  and  minute  investigation  that  palseontology  has  taken  iU 
high  stand  amongst  the  natural  sciences.     A  .critical  acquaintance 
with  species  is  now  essential  to  rightly  correLateboth  the  Jarassic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Cainozoic  deposits  of  the  British  islands  with  those 
of  the  continent;  and  at  no  time  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  so  much  been  expected  from  students  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
paleontology. 

It  is  my  intention  therefore  to  broadly  trace  the  history  anr] 
development  of  Jurassic  geology  and  palaeontology  during  the  pas 
twenty  years,  and  bring  down  to  the  present  time  the  elaborat 
details  that  have  accumulated.  I  do  so  upon  the  plan  of  my  las 
year's  Address,  believing  that  in  doing  so  I  convey  to  the  Fellov 
of  our  Society  that  kind  of  analysis  which  may  be  useful,  tl 
materials  for  which  I  have  long  possessed  and  have  now  worked  ^ 
for  my  present  Address. 

The  correlation  and  identification  of  rocks  widely  separated,  c^ 
in  the  British  islands,  is  attended  with  no  small  difficulty,  unl 
the  specific  contents  of  the  strata  are  clearly  understood,  and 
more  minute  particulars  upon  which  identification  is  based  are  c 
fully  detailed.  This  is  at  once  manifest  in  attempting  to  dc 
mine  the  history  and  relations  of  the  Lias  of  the  south  coac 
England  at  Lyme  Regis  with  that  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  wber< 
physical  characters  and  aspect  of  the  whole  stratigrapliical  i 
entirely  differ. 

In  1860  Dr.  Wright  prepared  an  important  paper  upon  * 
subdivisions  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  the  south  of  England 
pared  with  the  equivalent  beds  of  that  formation  on  the 
shire  coast"*.  None  but  an  accomplished  palsBontologist 
have  attempted  this  with  any  chance  of  success,  the  physical 
ences  being  so  extreme  even  over  so  small  an  area.  The  marii 
inters tratified  with  the  largely  developed  Estuarine  series  cut 
through  the  three  Ammonite-zones,  typically  develox>ed  in.  th 
and  middle  of  England  (Cheltenham  area  <fec.),  to  read  corre 
more  obscure  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the  Lo^wer  Jurass 
north  of  the  Humber,  which,  compared  amongst  theixiselv^ 
little  or  no  value  in  stratigraphical  geology.  The  more- 
reading  of  the  Jurassic  fragments  on  the  western  and  cast  i 
of  Scotland,  through  the  careful  investigations  of  Prof.  * 
led  to  their  being  correlated  by  that  geologist  v^-ith  aim  i 
division  of  the  Jurassic  system.  Probably  no  work  done  i  i 
*  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL.  Soo.  toI.  xri,  p.  1  (I860). 
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tbn«s  bas  thrown  more  light  upon  the  life-history  and  geographical 
distribntioD  and  extension  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  than  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Judd  among  the  western  isles  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
in  1872  and  1877. 

§  2.  Ths  pbsbent  Asfhct  oy  Jvkassic  Geology. 

In  1870,  Part  1.  of  a  memoir  appeared  in  the  '  Quart.  Joum.  of 
the  GeoL  8oc.'  upon  **  The  Oolites  of  Northamptonshire,"  by  Mr. 
S.  Sharp,  F.G.S.  Few  counties  in  Mid-Eugland  offer  such  advan- 
tages for  the  study  of  the  Jurassic  rocks.  Hence  the  two  parts  of 
Mr.  Sharp*s  memoir  (really  two  memoirs)  have  added  largely  to  the 
literature  of  geological  science,  standing,  as  the  area  does,  midway 
between  Oxfordshire  and  Yorkshire,  on  the  line  of  strike  of  the 
Lower  Jurassic  rocks,  and  in  the  probable  centre  of  many  physical 
changes. 

Mr.  Sharp  recognised  five  chief  divisions  in  the  Oolites  of  North- 
amptonshire, three  in  the  Lower  and  two  in  the  Upper,  the  whole 
five  having  a  thickness  of  about  130  feet ;  the  lower  members  em- 
brace  the  ^  Northampton  Sand "  or  Inferior  Oolite,  and  together 
contain  81  genera  and  238  species. 

The  several  areas  are  carefully  described.  They  are : — I.  Kings- 
thorpe  ;  II.  Northampton  ;  III.  Duston  ;  and,  IV.  Blisworth.  De- 
tailed sections  are  given  of  the  physical  features  of  each  area. 
The  Ironstone-beds  of  the  Northampton  Sands  are  doubtless  upon 
the  same  horizon  as  the  Dogger  in  Yorkshire,  the  ferruginous 
beds  of  Glaizedale,  and  the  Ironstones  of  the  *<  ridge  "  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Full  evidence  has  not  occurred  to  show  that  they  can  be 
identified  with  the  Upper  Liassic  Sand  of  the  Gloucestershire  Cot- 
teswolds.  The  Great-Oolite  fauna  of  Kingsthorpe,  Duston,  and 
Blisworth  is  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  bivalve  MoUusca ;  for 
out  of  the  total  of  72  genera  and  195  species  in  all  classes,  40  genera 
and  125  species  belong  to  thai  group.  Only  six  species  of  Brachio- 
poda  are  known — two  BhynchonellcBy  and  four  Terdyraitdce,  The 
Ammonitide  are  represented  by  two  species — A,  gracilis  and  a 
small  form ;  and  these,  with  a  doubtful  Belemnite,  and  three 
Nautili,  or  six  species  in  all,  represent  the  Cephalopoda.  The 
Echinoidea  possess  eleven  species.  The  six  genera  occurring  at 
Kingstborpe  and  Blisworth  are  AerosaUnia^  Hemiddaris,  Clypeus^ 
Eehincbr%s9us  and  Hohctypus,  Two  PerUacrini  are  doubtful  forms. 
Uybodus,  Lepidotus,  Pholidophorus,  Pycnodus  (P,  Bucklandi),  and 
Strophodus  magnus  and  S,  suhreticulatus  are  all  the  fishes  known. 
Theee  72  genera  and  195  species  are  distributed  through  the  three 
areas  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Kingstborpe 158  species, 

Duston 93       „ 

Blisworth 106       „ 

showing  that  many  are  common  to  the  three  areas,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected ;  thb  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Lamellibranchiata. 
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The  11  genera  and  30  Bpecies  of  Gasteropoda  are  nearly  all  con- 
fined to  the  Eingsthorpe  area ;  only  7  of  the  30  occur  at  Duston  or 
Blisworth.  Anahada  orbulites  and  CladophyUia  Babeana  are  all  the 
corals  known. 

Neither  the  fauna  nor  the  true  position  of  the  Northampton  Sand 
were  understood  until  Mr.  Sharp  so  ably  worked  out  the  Northamp- 
tonshire beds,  and  showed  their  relation  to  those  of  Oxfordshire, 
the  age  of  which  was  a  matter  of  much  doubt  stratigraphically. 
The  fine  collection  made  by  Mr.  Sharp  settled  that  point,  and  led 
to  the  reconsideration  and  reconstiuction  of  that  part  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  Maps  bearing  upon  the  lateral  extension  and  vertical 
thickness  of  these  beds. 

The  fauna  of  the  Northampton  Sands  of  Northamptonshire  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Great  Oolite,  the  genera  being  81  and  the 
species  238.     Zoologically  grouped,  they  are  as  follows : — 

Beptilia    2  genera  and    2  species. 

Ammonites 1  „  12  „ 

Nautili 1  „  4  „ 

Belemnites 1  „  6  „ 

Gasteropoda    16  „  30  „ 

Dimyaria 24  „  79  „ 

Monomyaria 13  „  62  „ 

Brachiopoda 2  „  14  „ 

Annelida 1  „  3  „ 

Echinoidea 10  „  12  „ 

Crustacea 1  „  1  „ 

Actinozoa 0  „  S  „ 

Amorphozoa 1  „  1  „ 

Bryozoa 1  „  1  „ 

Plants) 1  „  3  „ 

81  238 

The  MoUuscan  fauna  prevails,  showing  its  moderately  deep- 
sea  character.  37  genera  and  141  species  of  the  Lamellibranchiata, 
and  16  genera  and  30  species  of  Gasteropoda,  12  species  of  Ammo* 
nites  and  4  Nautili^  with  10  genera  and  12  species  of  Echinoidea, 
nearly  complete  the  whole  fauna.  Mr.  Sharp  gives  five  localities 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Northampton-«and  species : — 

1.  Kingsthorpe. 

2.  Northampton. 

3.  Duston  Old  Pit. 

4.  Duston  Ironstone  Pit. 

5.  Blisworth  and  Gay  ton. 

In  1873,  and  in  the  '  Quart.  Journal  of  the  Geol.  Soc.*,  appeared 
Mr.  Sharp's  second  paper  upon  the  Oolites  of  Northampton- 
shire, in  which  he  treats  of  the  extensive  group  of  rocks  of 
Inferior  Oolite  age,  termed  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone,  or  "  Great 
Limestone  of  the  Inferior  Oolite."     Mr.  Sharp  established  the  con- 
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tinaity  of  iheee  beds  beyond  Stamford ;  and  they  are  now  determined 
bejood  or  Dorth  of  the  Humber.     The  author  also  deecribes  the 
interposition,  detected  by   Prof.  Judd,  of  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Eatnarine  series,  a  matter  of  high  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Northamptonshire   Oolites.      The   Lower  belongs  to  the   Inferior 
Oolite,  and  the  Upper  to  the  Great  Oolite.     Near  Northampton 
thoe  two  freshwater  or  Estuarine  series   come    together.     In 
Oxfordshire  the   Upper  Estnarine  series  is  traceable  np  to  the 
^  Stooesfield  81ate ; "  and  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  sepa- 
rating the  two  Estuarines  in  Oxfordshire  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
Northampton  Sand  was  considered  equivalent  to  theStonesfield  Slate. 
We  must  remember  that  formerly  few  of  the  fossils  composing 
the  large  fauna  of  the  Northampton  Sand  were  known ;  it  was 
through  the  labour  of  Mr.  Sharp,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
his  splendid  collection,  that  this  long-pending  question  was  settled, 
and  the  relations  of  the  Northampton-Sand  beds,  the  CoUyweston 
Skte  and  Stonesfield  Slate,  and  Lincolnshire  Limestone  to  each  other 
were  determined ;  and  this  was  a  great  step  towards  the  true  classi- 
fication of  the  Lower  Oolites  of  England.     Prior  to  this  it  was 
believed  that  the  Great-Oolite  Limestone  of  the  tableland  of  the 
Northampton  district  was  identical  with    the  Limestones  which 
occur  between  Kettering  and  Stamford,  extending  on  through  Rut- 
land and  linoolnshire  into  South  Yorkshire  (Cave  district) ;  also  that 
this  Limestone  belonged  to  the  Great  Oolite ;  and  that  the  Calcareo^ 
annaceouM  Slate  of  CoUyweston  and  East^n,  which  immediately  un^^ 
d^rliet  this  Limestone,  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate 
of  Oxfordshire.     This  limestone  has  been  distinctly  shown,,  on 
stratigraphical  as  well  as  on  pabeontological  grounds,   to  be  of 
Inferior  Oolite  age ;  and  the  CoUyweston  Slates,  previously  classed 
with  the  Stonesfield  beds,  are  now  relegated  to  their  true  place 
beneath  the  Inferior-OoUte  or  Lincolnshire  Limestone.    Lithologi- 
cally  the  two  beds  are  doubtless  alike ;  but  the  dissimilar  fossil  con- 
tents of  the  two  similar  beds  remove  aU  doubt  as  to  age.     Sections 
and  well-sustained  arguments  and  views  by  Mr.  Sharp  constitute 
the  first  part  of  his  second  paper.    The  successioD  established  by 
him  was  as  foUows : — 

1.  Great  OoHte  Limestone. 

2.  Upper  Estuarine  series. 

3.  Lincolnshire  limestone. 

4.  Lower  Estuarine  series,  1  Northampton 

5.  Ferruginous  beds,  j         Sand. 

6.  Upper  lias  Clay. 

Everywhere,  when  exposed,  this  is  the  succession.  No  less  than 
twenty  carefuUy  prepared  lists  of  fossils  accompany  Mr.  Sharp's 
memoir  of  1873,  each  iUustrating  detailed  sections.  The  presence  of 
certain  fossils,  and  also  of  groups  of  fot»sils  geographicaUy  distributed, 
enahles  us  to  correlate  the  Lower  Oolites,  under  various  Uthological 
oonditions,  over  extended  areas.     The  fauna  of  the  Lincolnshire 
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Limestone  in  eleven  localities  is  expressed  in  the  following  analysis, 
showing  the  occurrenoes : — 

Morcot 21  genera  and  31  species. 

Ketton 18  „  20  „ 

Denton 26  „  47  „ 

Glendon 22  „  29  „ 

Tinkler's  quarry   44  „  87  „ 

Beds  above  slates 19  „  22  ,, 

Ponton 64  „  139  „ 

Freestone  bed,  Simpson's  quarry . .  13  „  17     „ 

South  of  the  Nene    45  „  104     „ 

Barnack  Rag    67  „  138     „ 

Stamford  Stone 37  „  80     „ 

356  720 

Adding  the  GoUyweston  Slates  which  occur  immediately  below  t 
true  Lincolnshire  Limestones,  and  which  contain  25  genera  and 
species,  the  assumed  faunal  occurrences — allowing  for  discrepanciei 
are  381  genera  and  776  species,  which  have  been  registered  chit 
through  the  researches  of  Mr.  S.  Sharp,  then  of  Dallington  H 
near  Northampton.  To  show  the  paucity  of  species  in  certain  cla 
and  their  abundance  in  others,  I  have  constructed  the  follov 
Table  (I.),  showing  their  distribution  over  the  same  geograpl 
area  above-mentioned.  It  clearly  exhibits  the  faunal  value  of 
Lincolnshire  Limestone ;  and  if  a  similar  Table  could  be  com 
for  the  Jurajssic  rocks  of  the  Midland  counties,  and  compared 
those  of  the  north  and  south,  it  would  probably  throw  much 
upon  the  physical  history  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  for  the  nortl 
south  and  middle  of  England. 
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The  small  area  under  conflideratioii  shows  that  the  aocomulation 
of  the  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  Oolites  took  place  in 
shallow  water,  and  during  slow  eleration,  probahly  local.  Only  four 
species  of  Ammonites  are  known.  A,  Murchisona,  A,  subradiattis, 
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A.  Blagdeiii,  and  an  undeacribed  form  from  Dtuton. 
represented  by  two  species  only,  N.  ohesus  and  If.  poh 
Grnstacea  by  only  two  species;  the  Asteriodea  onl; 
peeten  coUawoldias^  Tar.  stamfordensis.  On  the  other  he 
loBca  proper,  in  all  three  groups,  show  a  large  fauna ;  t 
Gasteropoda  obtained  from  the  Bamack  Bag,  number  6 
trate  17  genera ;  from  the  well-known  cutting  at  Fonto 
and  64  species  are  recorded.  The  Gasteropoda  thro 
localities  number  75  genera  and  218  species ;  the  1 
chiata  Monomyaria  63  genera  and  136  species;  tl 
112  genera  and  211  species.  The  Brachiopoda  have  ] 
value;  in  no  instance  have  more  than  8  species  occi 
locality.  The  Echinoidea  and  the  Goslenterata  (Corals] 
balanced.  The  remaining  classes  have  no  value  numei 
CoUyweston  species  and  those  of  the  Lower  Estuarine 
quire  critical  attention,  as  also  the  conditions  of  thei 
The  slates  of  Collyweston  succeed  the  Lower  Estuarini 
twelve  or  fourteen  recognized  beds  hold  well-defined  spei 
them  being  Natica  citicta  (N,  leckJiamptonensis),  Uni 
presttunif  Cardium  Buchmani,  the  highly  characteris 
BentUyi^  Trigonia  compta,  Homomya  unioniformis^ 
coUawoldiaSf  var.  stamfordensia,  Pecopieris  polypodioi 
fronds  in  fructification,  is  abundant  in  the  uppermosi 
fauna  of  this  deposit  differs  essentially  from  that  of  tb 
Slate,  with  which  it  was  for  years*  confounded.  Neithe 
the  TrigonioB,  nor  the  Pterocera  &c.  are  to  be  confounc 
slates  that  underlie  the  Great  Oolite  of  the  Cotteswold 
shire,  which  contain  remains  of  marsupials  in  addition  t 
vertebrate  fauna.  All  the  localities  named  in  the  table  p 
many  others,  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Sharp  in  his  paper, 
portant  and  critical  work  was  done  in  1870  throughout 
tonshire  in  the  Great  Oolite,  Upper  Estuarine,  and  higl 
of  the  Lower  Oolite.  The  valuable  tables  of  the  distril 
Great  Oolite  fossils  on  pp.  382-385  of  the  '  Quart.  Jour 
for  1870,  embracing  the  three  chief  localities  within  th( 
tonshire  area,  1  have,  with  the  addition  of  three  otl 
(Essendine,  Bolmesthorpe,  and  Stilton),  readjusted  into  a 
specific  analysis  (Table  II.),  which  shows  the  number  of 
and  species  in  each  of  the  six  localities ;  thus  the  Gr 
Kingsthorpe,  Duston,  Blisworth,  Essendine,  Belmesthor 
ton  is  summarized,  the  fauna  of  each  locality  being  g 
numerical  values  are  as  follows,  expressed  in  the  same  f 
the  table: — Kingsthoipe  1^5*.^  Duston  JJ^  Blisworth 
dine  f  |^  Bolmesthorpe  |{^  and  Stilton  Jg. 
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Tabls  n.,  showing  the  Distrtbuticn  of  the  Oreai-OoliU  Fawna  of 
Norihan^tonshire  through  thefoUowing  sue  localities. 
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I  have  also  appended  a  Table  (HI.)  showing  the  relation  between 
the  Great  Oolite  of  Northamptonshire  and  LmoobiBhire  (through  the 
Stamford  beds)  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  or  Lincolnshire  limestone  and 
Northampton  Sands  of  the  same  age,  the  third  column  showing  the 
nomber  common  to  the  two  groups,  which  appears  to  be  72,  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  species  of  the  Stamford  Great  Oolite.  It  is  only  through 
the  Lamellibranchs  that  the  Northampton  Sands  are  allied,  36  of 
the  45  belonging  to  that  group. 

72  Lincolnshire  laxnestone  or  Inferior  Oolite  species  are  common 
to  the  Great  Oolite  (47  occur  in  the  Northampton  Sands,  and  43  are 
common  to  the  three  divisions). 
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Table  III.,  showing  the  BelaHan  of  the  Great  OolUe  of  NorthampUm- 
shire  and  Lincolnshire  to  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  and  North- 
ampton Sands, 

Gieat  Oolite.  Inferior  Oolite. 


Classes. 


Plaiit«B  ,^ 

Protosoa  (none). 

Ccelenterata 

Grinoidea 

Asteroidea 

Eohinoidea   

Annelida  

Crustaoea 

Insecta  (none). 

Bryozoa 

Brachiopoda  

Monomyaria  , 

Dimyaria  , 

Qaateropoda 

Ammonites   

I^autili  

Belenmites 

Pisces 

B«ptilia 

Mammalia  (none). 
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In  January  1873  Prof.  Judd  commuuicated  to  the  Society  his  first 
paper  "  On  tie  Secondar}*  Kocks  of  Scotland." 

The  author,  in  his  introduction,  commenced  with  a  description  of 
the  general  characters  of  the  Jurassic  strata  of  Scotland,  followed  by 
that  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  and  finally  of  the  Triassic.  The  object 
of  Mr.  Judd's  memoir  was  to  give  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
small  patches  of  Secondary  rocks  which  occur  in  Scotland,  and 
to  show  how  far  the  history  of  the  Mesozoic  period  within  that 
area  can  be  reconstructed  from  them.  The  author  divides  the  sub- 
ject into  three  sections : — 1.  The  Secondary'  Strata  of  the  Eastern 
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Coast  of  SooUand.  2.  The  Secondary  Strata  of  the  Western  Coast 
and  Islands  of  Scotland.  3.  A  general  Comparison  of  the  Scottish  Me- 
SQzoic  Strata  with  their  EquivflJents  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Nothing  perhaps  can  be  more  strikingly  different  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jnrassic  deposits  in  Scotland  and  in  the  typical  districts 
in  the  sonth  and  middle  of  England.  In  the  south  the  entire  series 
of  the  Jnrassic  rocks,  from  the  lowest  Lias  to  the  top  of  the  Upper 
Oolite,  contains  strata  which  have  been  deposited  under  yarious  con* 
ditions,  yet  of  undonbted  marine  origin — depth  of  water,  distance 
from  shore,  and  nature  of  sediment  being  all  elements  indicated  by 
their  present  physical  aspects.  In  England,  estuarine  conditions 
seem  first  to  have  commenced  in  the  BhsDtic  at  the  close  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Triassic  rocks.  In  the  midland  district  the 
Jurassic  series,  especially  amidst  its  lower  members,  exhibits  many 
intercalated  beds  possessing  undoubted  estuarine  characters,  and 
alUiough  insignificant  in  known  ea!tent^  they  are  any  thing  but  that 
when  we  investigate  the  causes  which  produced  them. 

In  Yorkshire,  during  the  whole  of  the  Lower-Oolitic  period,  from  the 
top  of  the  Upper  Lias,  or  horn  the  Dogger  to  the  Combrash  inclusive, 
estuarine  conditions  prevailed  over  a  very  large  area,  much  of  which 
is  now  under  the  water  of  the  German  Ocean.  These  estuarine  strata, 
which  are  nearly  1000  feet  in  thickness,  are  composed  of  sandstones,' 
shales,  ironstones,  and  thin  seams  of  coal.  The  Millepore  lime- 
stones and  the  "  grey  or  Scarborough  limestone  "  intercalated  amidst 
the  estuarine  series  are  both  subordinate  in  character  and  insignifi- 
cant in  extent  as  compared  with  the  great  arenaceous  and  shaly 
deposits  among  which  they  appear  almost  accidentally  to  occur,  or 
with  the  marine  series  of  the  south  of  England. 

Prof.  Jndd  shows  that  as  we  go  further  north  into  Scotland 
this  gradual  change  of  conditions  is  carried  still  further.  He  shows 
conclusively  that  from  the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Upper  Oolite,  there  are  a  number  of  series  of  beds  exhi- 
biting estuarine  characters.  Mr.  Judd  recognizes  two  types  of 
petrological  character,  the  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  types.  The 
alternating  groups  of  marine  strata  yield  remarkable  and  well-pre- 
served faxmas,  through  which  we  are  enabled  to  fix  with  great 
precision  the  limits  of  the  age  of  these  estuarine  deposits. 

The  arenaceous  type  of  the  estuarine  series  is  characterized  by  beds 
of  sandstone  and  slude  &c.,  showing  every  evidence  of  deposition 
under  shallow-water  conditions  ;  they  strikingly  resemble  the  are- 
naceous series  of  the  Lower  Oolite  of  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

The  argillaceous  type  is  characterized  by  finely  laminated  clays  of 
various  colours.  These  clays  are  crowded  with  shells  of  Cyrena^ 
Unio^  PaJudina^  and  dwarfed  Ostrece,  &c.,  with  valves  of  Chjprides 
and  EstheTTUK ;  and  they  contain  bone-beds  composed  of  the  bones  of 
fish  and  reptiles,  plant-remains,  and  interstratified  lignite  or  coal, 
in  places  several  feet  thick.  The  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the 
Jnrassic  epoch  in  this  area  singularly  confirm  the  conclusions  of 
Mr.  Godwin-Austen  as  to  the  existence  of  extended  land  during 
this  long  period  in  the  North-European  area. 
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Fart  2  of  Prof.  Judd's  first  paper  is  devoted  to  the  physical  rela- 
tions of  the  Secondary  rocks  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Exa- 
mination of  these  patches  of  Secondary  strata  clearly  shows  that 
they  form  the  last  remaining  vestiges  of  extensive  formations  which 
originally  covered  considerable  areas,  but  which  have  subsequentiiy 
been  removed  by  denudation.  Prof.  Judd  gives  a  list,  at  p.  113, 
of  eight  localities  at  present  known  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
where  patches  of  Secondary  strata  occur.  These  are : — 1.  CaUhnen^ 
2.  Sutherland',  3.  Strata  between  Helmsdale  and  JlU-ehoUie;  4. 
KintradweU ;  5.  JRoes ;  6.  CadK-an-Righ ;  7.  CromartyMre ;  and 
8.  Elginshire. 

The  relations  of  the  patches  of  Secondary  strata  in  the  east  of 
Scotland  to  the  great  masses  of  Paleepzoic  age  are  as  follows : — 

The  Jurassic  beds  were  deposited  in  a  baain  formed  of  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  rocks. 

1.  *'  The  Secondary  rocks  lie  indifferently  against  all  the  membeia 
of  the  Lower  Paleeozoic  series,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  and  asso- 
ciated granites  up  to  the  Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone." 

2.  "  There  are  no  indications  whatever,  in  this  series  of  Secondary 
strata,  that  as  we  approach  the  Palseozoic  rocks  we  are  coming  to 
an  old  shore-line.'' 

3.  ^'  The  evidence  of  disturbance  aud  dislocation  in  the  Secondary 
strata  increases  as  we  approach  the  PaUBozoio  rocks  ....  they  are 
often  found  in  a  completely  crumpled  and  crushed  condition  at  i^e 
points  of  contact." 

That  Secondary  strata  to  the  thickness  of  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  once  existed  over  large  areas,  and  that  they  have  been  removed 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches  by  denudation,  is  now  a  con- 
firmed fact.  After  describing  the  Triassic  and  its  Stagonolepis  and 
Telerpeton  sandstones,  Mr.  Judd  enters  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
Lower  Jurassic  deposits,  commencing  with  the  BhsBtic.  The  well- 
known  Linksfield  sandstones,  which  are  highly  fossiliferous,  are  still 
doubtfully  referred  stratigraphically.  The  fauna  is  that  of  the 
Upper  Tnas  or  transition  series  into  the  Lower  Lias ;  22  genera  and 
28  species  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Judd. 

TJte  Lower  Lias, — The  coast  at  Dunrobin  exhibits  Bhfetio  beds 
passing  into  estuanne  strata,  which  Mr.  Judd  estimated  at  between 
400  and  500  feet  in  thickness,  and  considered  to  be  of  Lower- 
Middle-Lias  age.  A  very  interesting  section  is  given  Qoc,  cit  p.  143) 
of  the  series  from  the  '^  Beptiliferous  **  (Stagonolepis)  sandstone 
upwards ;  on  p.  150  Mr.  Judd  gives  in  tabular  form  the  nature, 
order  of  succession,  and  palsdontological  features  of  these  Liassic 
strata.  The  fauna  is  that  of  the  Lower  lias  of  the  south  and  mid- 
land areas  in  England.  Thirty-two  species  are  named  from  these 
Dunrobin  beds.  The  majority  of  the  species  occur  in  bed  No.  7  in 
the  section ;  numerically  they  are  as  follows  ; — 
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Belemnites    1  genus  and  1  species. 

Ammonites   1        „         4      „ 

Dimyaria 9        „       12      „ 

Monomyaria 5        „       12      „ 

Brachiopoda 1         „         2      „ 

PlantfiB 1         „         1       „ 

18  32 

There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  the  fossils  of  the  Dunrobin  reefs 
belong  to  the  Lower  lias,  and  to  that  portion  which  Quenstedt 
places  nnder  his  division  jS.  The  absence  of  Eohinodennata  and  of 
many  forms  of  Hollnsca  occurring  in  the  Suabian  and  some  English 
beds  would  tend  to  show  that  the  beds  were  probably  deposited 
under  less  fayourable  conditions. 

This  may  have  been  dne  to  a  shallower  and  turbulent  sea,  and  pos- 
sibly also  to  a  colder  climate.  ^'  Nevertheless,'*  Mr.  Judd  suggests, 
'^  in  spite  of  these  minor  pecuharities,  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
association  of  Jurassic  species  in  England,  Northern  France,  and 
Western  Germany  can  hesitate  to  regard  these  beds  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  ....  as  included  within  the  same  ancient  province  of 
marine  life  "  (loc,  dt  p.  152).  Mr.  Judd  has  also  found  numerous 
fragments  of  shelly  limestone  belonging  to  beds  that  compose  the 
upper  part  of  the  Lower  Lias.  These  transported  fragments  in- 
dicate that  in  the  east  of  Scotland  there  existed  beds  of  limestone  of 
Dassic  age  thicker  than  those  in  the  patch  which  has  escaped  de- 
struction at  Dunrobin. 

The  days  of  the  Middle  Lias  of  Dunrobin  ree&  have  yielded  33 
spedea: — 

Belemnites    1  genus  and  2  species. 

Ammonites 1  „  4  „ 

Gasteropoda 2  „  2  „ 

Dimyaria 9  „  11  „ 

Monomyaria 6  „  11  „ 

Brachiopoda 2  „  2  „ 

Crinoidaa 1  „  1  „ 

22  33 

During  the  periods  represented  by  portions  of  the  Middle  Lias  and 
the  Middle  Oolite  more  uniform  and  comparatively  deep-water  marine 
conditions  prevailed  in  Scotland. 

At  Loch  Spynie  and  Lhanbryd,  from  masses  of  micaceous  calca- 
reous sandstone  contained  in  the  Boulder-day,  no  less  than  35  genera 
and  60  spedes  were  collected  by  Mr.  Judd.  He  believes  that  these 
fragments  with  Jurassic  fossils,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  Elgin- 
shire drifts,  are  not  far  distant  from  the  parent  rocks ;  they  pro- 
bably underlie  the  vast  masses  of  Boulder-clay  which  mask  the 
country  {loc.  at  p.  156). 

I%e  Lower  Oolite. — ^In  Sutherlandshire  thick  masses  of  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  coals  exhibit  full  evidence  of  deposition  under 
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estuarine  conditions.  The  author,  on  p.  160,  gives  five  comparative 
vertical  sections  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  in  Sutherland  and  Boss, 
viz.  at  Doll,  Fascally,  Inverbrora,  Strathsteven,  and  Gadh'-«n-Bigh. 
Commencing  at  the  top  of  each  section,  the  well-known  "Roof- 
bed,"  which  is  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  is  marine  in 
origin  and  of  Callovian  age.  Twenty-four  species  of  bivalves,  all  pro- 
bably characterizing  the  Inferior  Oolite,  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Judd. 
There  are  13  genera  and  16  species  of  Dimyaria,  6  genera  and  6 
species  of  Monomyaria,  and  2  species  of  Brachiopoda,  with  some 
plant-remains.  With  the  exception  of  plant-remains,  nothing  but 
bivalves  are  given  here. 

The  Middle  Oolite  is  folly  represented  in  Sutherland  by  alter- 
nating marine  and  estuarine  strata,  representing  the  zone  of  AmmO' 
nites  calloviensis.  The  lowest  stratum  is  the  '*  Boof-bed "  of  the 
main  coal-seam  *.  No  less  than  60  species  occur  in  this  "  Boof- 
bed."     CallovieTisiS'Zone : — 

Belemites 1  genus  and  2  species. 

Ammonites   1  „  4  „ 

Gasteropoda 4  „  4  „ 

Dimyaria 18  „  33 

Monomyaria 7  „  15 

Saurian  tooth   ....  1  „  1  „ 

Wood-remains 1  „  1  „ 

33  60 

The  "  roof-bed  "  above  the  Brora  coal-series  is  crowded  with  Am- 
monites Jason ;  and,  except  in  the  somewhat  more  sandy  character 
of  the  beds,  this  Middle  Oolite  is  scarcely  distinguishable  in  any 
way  from  its  equivalent  in  many  parts  of  Suabia,  France,  and 
England. 

Prof.  Judd  gives  the  names  of  30  species  from  the  argillaceous 
series  above  the  Brora  coal-series  and  the  *^Am.  omatus  "  clays  : — 

Belemnites    1  genus  and  2  species. 

Ammonites   1         „       12       „ 

Gasteropoda 3        „         4       „ 

Dimyaria 8        „         8 

Monomyaria 4         „         4 

Wood   


17  30 

We  are  struck  here  with  the  preponderance  of  species  of  Am- 
monites, which  also  occurs  in  the  Yorkshire  Eellaways  rock,  and 

*  I  have  collected  from  this  bed  underground  in  the  Brora  pit  Phoiadomya 
Murchmmi,  Anatina  undulata,  Goniomua,  laocardia  tenera,  Modiola  ewuataj 
Pinna,  Pferopema,  Peoten  lens^  and  Qrypkaa  dilatata, — B.  E. 
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almost  in  the  same  number  and  species.  The  zone  of  Ammonites 
perarmatus  and  the  Oolitio  series  are  succeeded  by  the  sandstones  of 
tiie  group  Cordati,  also  associated  with  species  of  the  Armaii  and 
Phnvlaiix  they  are  succeeded  by  the  dynlish  and  Har^Hill  or 
Braamberry-Hiil  white  sandstones,  which  have  yielded  a  large  fauna 
(40  genera  and  67  species) : — 

Belemnites    1  genus  and  2  species. 

Ammonites 1  „  11       „ 

Gasteropoda     ....  5  „         5 

Bimyaria 15  „  19 

Monomyaria     ....  12  „  23 

Brachiopoda     ....  2  „         2       „ 

Echinoidea 1  ,,         1       „ 

PlantSB 3  „         4       „ 

40  67 

The  remarkable  group  of  Cycads,  Bueklandia  Milleriana,  TaUHa 
Joamana  and  T.  erassa  mark  an  epoch  in  the  flora  of  the  Middle 
Oolites.   The  Ammonites  all  di£fer  £it>m  those  of  the  zone  of  Omati  ; 
bat  numerically  they  are  much  the  same. 

Coralline  Oolite, — ^On  the  left  bank  of  the  Brora  and  at  Ardassie 
Point  a  characteristic  fauna  occurs,  the  Cordati  amongst  the  Ammo- 
nites being  the  only  group  present.  At  both  points  the  fossils  are 
the  same  :  24  genera  and  42  species  occur  in  the  argillaceous  lime- 
stones of  the  Brora,  and  26  genera  and  42  species  at  Ardassie. 

The  faunas  of  the  various  limestones  and  clays  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  their  age  or  true  geological  horizon  ;  it  is  unmistakably  that  of 
the  Coralline  Oolite  of  England.  Mr.  Judd  estimates  that  the 
Middle-Oolite  series  of  Sutherland  attains  a  thickness  of  nearly 
900  feet,  about  one  half  of  which  is  made  up  of  marine,  and  the  other 
half  of  estuarine  strata  (loc.  cit,  p.  176). 

The  Upper  Oolite. — Iliis  is  for  the  first  time  recognized  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  British  Islands,  and  represented  by  a  great 
series  of  shales,  sandstones,  and  grits,  nearly  1000  feet  thick.  The 
fauna  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  Upper  Oolite.  The  marine 
sandstones  of  ''Alt-narCuil "  have  yielded  17  genera  and  28  species. 
The  Upper  Oolite  series  has  yielded  a  large  and  beautiful  flora  of 
Cycades,  ConifersB,  FiliceeB,  &c.* 

Mr.  Judd^s  list  of  fossils  from  the  limestones,  grits,  and  shales  of 
the  Upper  Oolite  of  Sutherland  represents  a  copious  and  important 
fiiuna,  numbering  36  genera  and  61  species : — 

*  Fint  noticed  by  Hugh  Miller, '  Testimony  of  the  Books '  {ride  the  last  two 
chapters). 
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Bepfcilia    1  genus  and  1  spedes. 

Pisces    2  „  2  „ 

Belemnites    1  „  3  „ 

Ammonites   1  ,,  11  „ 

Gasteropoda 8  „  8  „ 

Dimyaria 5  „  6  „ 

Monomyaria 7  „  15  „ 

Brtfchiopoda 3  „  5  „ 

Annelida 1  „  2  „ 

Echinoidea   2  „  3  „ 

Ccelenterata 2  „  2  ,, 

Plantee 3  „  3  „ 

36  61 

These  beds  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  of  liassic  age ;  the 
fauna,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  horizon  to  which  they 
belong.  The  group  Plantdati^  the  Belemnites,  the  Brachiopoda,  and 
the  PlantsB  all  defiuitely  fix  the  age  of  these  calcareous  and  arena- 
ceous beds. 

The  Eathie-Bay  beds  south  of  Cromarty  are  remarkable  for  the 
series  of  Cephalopoda ;  the  Ammonites  and  Belemnites  more  than 
equal  all  other  groups  yet  obtained,  the  former  yielding  12  species, 
the  latter  3 ;  only  one  species  each  of  Gktsteropoda  and  Dimyaria 
have  occurred,  and  5  species  of  Monomyaria.  Leaves  and  conee  of 
Coniferse,  leaves,  buds,  and  stems  of  CycadesB,  and  fronds  of  ferns 
occur.  The  Ammonites  indicate  that  the  fauna  may  be  assigned  to 
the  age  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  and  to  the  7iOnes  of  Ammonitei  mu-- 
tabilis  and  A.  altemans  of  Dr.  Waagen.  These  strata,  so  far  as  we 
know,  form  the  highest  beds  of  the  Secondary  rocks  exposed  '*  in  situ 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  "  (Judd,  loe.  cit>  pp.  181, 184). 

Prof.  Judd's  Table  No.  I.,  facing  p.  194,  is  a  masterpiece  of  com- 
pilation and  composition.  The  centre  column,  devoted  to  the  cha- 
racteristic fossils,  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  stratigraphical 
geologist;  it  gives  a  most  complete  history  of  the  successive  horizons 
from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Elmmeridge  Clay.  In 
Sutherland  alone  we  have  good  evidence  of  13  horizons.  Mr.  Judd's 
Table  epitomizes  the  contents  of  his  paper  so  as  to  leave  little  want- 
ing to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Oolites 
of  the  east  of  Scotland.  To  analyze  this  Table  would  be  almost 
impossible ;  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  have  done  it  in  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  author's  discoveries  in  Sutherland. 

His  table  No.  II.  gives  a  comparative  view  of  all  the  Secondary 
rocks  of  the  east  of  Scotland,  from  the  Trias  to  the  Upper  Qreen- 
sand ;  the  division  of  the  groups  of  Ammonites ;  nature  of  deposit, 
whether  marine  or  estuarine ;  thickness ;  and  where  certain  strata 
are  seen  in  situ  in  other  counties. 

In  January  1878  Prof.  Judd  communicated  his  second  paper  on 
the  Secondary  rodks  of  Scotland  (the  Strata  of  the  Western  Coast  and 
Islands).    The  intermediate  paper  of  1874  had  reference  chiefly  to 
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Uie   Tolcanie  phenomena  of  the    Highlands  associated  with   the 
Terdajy  and  newer  PalsBozoic  periods. 

In  the  Hehrides  and  adjoining  portions  of  the  Western  Highlands 
there  occur  more  or  leas  isolated  patches  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
shale,  which  are  in  places  fossiliferons.  These  isolated  patches  of 
Secondary  strata  are  widely  scattered  over  an  area  measuring  120 
mflea  m  length  from  north  to  south,  and  50  miles  in  hreadth  from 
east  to  west.  Again,  as  Mr.  Judd  points  out,  '^  there  are  various 
deposits  of  Mesozoic  age  in  the  counties  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and 
Elgin,  the  nearest  of  which  lies  100  nules  to  the  north-east  of  the 
most  northern  patch  of  Secondary  strata  in  the  Western  Isles ;  and 
these  frtigments  of  Secondary  strata  in  the  Eastern  Highlands  have 
....  escaped  destruction  by  denudation  only  in  consequence  of  being 
let  down  many  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  effect  below  their  ori- 
ginal positions,  and  thus  coming  to  be  preserved  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  harder  PalsBozoic  masses." 

llr.  Judd  believes,  and  with  every  reason,  that  **•  the  whole  of 
the  north  and  north-west  portions  of  the  British  archipelago, 
now  sculptured  by  denudation  into  a  rugged  mountain-land,  were, 
like  the  south  and  south-eastern  parts  of  England,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, if  not  completely,  covered  by  sediment^  deposits,  ranging 
in  age  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Cretaceous  inclusive ;  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  we  must  refer  the  production  of  the  striking 
and  very  characteristic  features  of  those  Highland  districts  to  the 
last  great  epoch  of  the  earth's  history — the  Tertiary — and  very 
largely,  indeed,  to  the  latest  portion  of  that  epoch,  namely  the 
Pliocene''  (loe,  cit.  p.  669).  Mr.  Judd  also  believes,  from  good 
evidence  and  inductive  reasoning,  that  during  all  the  geological 
periods,  from,  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Cretaceous  inclusive,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Highland  districts  was  submerged  and  formed 
areas  of  deposition,  and  also  that  some  portions  of  that  Highland 
region  did,  during  those  long  periods,  exist  more  or  less  continuously 
as  iidands.  Again,  so  uniformly  similar  was  the  succession  of  life- 
forms  during  the  Mesozoic  deposits,  as  exposed  in  Central  Germany, 
Northem  France,  England,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland  respectively,  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  de- 
posits of  all  those  areas  were  accumulated  in  the  same  sea — one  in 
which  the  diffiision  of  forms  of  life  was  not  impeded  by  the  existence 
of  any  great  continuous  barrier  of  land  (Judd,  he.  cit.  p.  670). 

Infra  Lias. — ^The  zone  of  Avi/mla  contorta  does  not  exist  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  The  series  that  occurs  next  in  succession, 
the  InfrB  Lias  proper,  as  exposed  at  Applecroes,  Mr.  Judd  believes 
has  no  equal  in  the  British  Islands.  It  is  120  feet  thick :  its  fossils 
indttde  Ostrea  irregtUariSj  0.  arietis^  Lima  Hermanni,  Phasianella, 
TheoosmUia  Martini^  &c. 

Lower  Lica. — ^The  Lower  lias  is  largely  developed  in  the  Hebrides 
and  adjacent  mainland  of  Scotland ;  it  is  in  places  richly  fossili- 
ferons, and  in  some  sections  400  feet  in  thickness.  These  beds 
strikingly  resemble,  both  in  their  lithological  and  paleeontological 
diaracters,  their  equivalents  in  England.     The  great  floors  of  lime- 
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stone  and  shale,  being  crowded  with  Oryphma  arcuata  {ineunfd) 
and  abounding  in  Lima  gigantea^  with  AmmoniUs  of  the  group  of  the 
Arietes,  cannot  fail  to  show  that  they  are  the  well-known  Lima  or 
Bucklandi  beds  of  the  south  Qoe.  eit.  p.  701). 

Besides  the  above-named  fossils,  Am,  Bucklandi,  A.  Conybeari, 
A,  Kridion^  Nautilus  striatus^  Pinna  Hartmanni,  Lima  pectinoides, 
Spirifera  Walcotti,  &o.  tend  to  correlate  these  beds  with  the 
well-known  deposits  o£  England,  Burgundy,  and  Wiirtt'Cmberg.  At 
Applecross  Mr.  Judd  obtained,  besides  the  above,  Modiola  psilonotij 
Avicula  sinemuriensis,  Pecten  textorius^  Unicardium  cardioides,  Car^ 
dinia  Listeri,  C,  crassiuscula,  Astarte  dentilabrum,  and  Pentaerini, 
All  the  same  species  occur  on  the  shore  at  Broadford  Bay,  Skye. 
A  little  higher  in  the  section  occurs  Am.  semicostatus  and  A,  Sau~ 
zeanus^  the  more  typical  Bucklandi  forms  having  disappeared. 
Mr.  Judd  says  that  nowhere  in  the  Western  Highlands  can  the  Lower 
Lias  be  studied  to  greater  advantage  than  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Aline,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sound  of  Mull ;  18  genera  and  30 
species  have  been  found  there.     Numerically  they  are  as  follows : — 

Ichthyosaurus  vertebree. 

Ammonites   1  genus  and  7  species. 

Nautilus    1  „  1  „ 

Gasteropoda 1  „  1  „ 

Dimyaria 4  ,,  5  „ 

Monomyaria 6  „  11  „ 

Annelida 1  „  1  „ 

Echinoidea    1  „  1  „ 

Crinoidea 1  „  2      „ 

Plantse 1  „  1  „ 

18  30 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Ammonites  and  Bivalves  constitute 
the  chief  mass  of  the  species.  Only  one  Gasteropod,  and  that  a  doubtful 
PTuuianella,  occurs  here. 

Tlte  Middle  Lias, — The  two  well-marked  members  of  this  divi- 
sion are  the  lowest  or  ^'Pabha  series "  and  the  upper  or  ^^Sealpa 
series,*'  The  former  consists  of  sandy  shales  ;  the  latter  of  a  great 
thickness  of  calcareous  sandstones.  Each  of  these  divisions  contains 
a  distinctive  fauna ;  the  Pabba  Shales  represent  Quenstedf  s  lias  y 
(the  zones  of  Am,  Jameson^  A,  Ibex,  and  A,  Davcei,  of  Oppel) ; 
while  the  Scalpa  series  is  equivalent  to  lias  ^,  or  the  zones  of  Am. 
margaritatus  and  A,  spinatus  of  Quenstedt  (Zoc.  dt.  p.  710).  The 
Middle  lias  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Eaasay  is  grandly 
developed,  and  500  feet  in  thickness.  Mr.  Judd  names  the  follow- 
ing fossils  as  being  most  common — Bdemnites  hrevifarmis.  Am. 
margaritatus.  A,  EngeJhardti,  Pecten  cequivailvis,  P.  sublcevis,  P.  Zuin- 
nuSf  Orypkcea  cymbium,  G.  gigantea,  BhynchoneUa  tetrahedra, 
B,  aGuta,  and  Spirifera  Wcdcotti.  It  will  be  seen  that  these,  amongst 
others,  are  the  well-known  species  of  the  Middle  lias  of  England. 
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From  Scalpa  Mr.  Judd  has  recorded  25  species,  representing  12 
genera.  In  Tobermory  the  ''  Pabba  Shales "  have  yielded  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  18  genera  and  31 
BpedeSy  a  £aana  differing  fix>m  that  named  above,  namely : — 

Belemnites    1  genus  and  2  species. 

Ammonites 1         „         6       „ 

Gasteropoda 2        „         2      „ 

Bimyaria 8         „       11 

Monomyaria 6        ^,       10 


9i 
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The  (jpptr  Lias. — Tho  parallelism  of  the  Upper  Lias  of  Scotland 
with  that  of  England  is  striking  and  absolute.  In  the  upper  part 
we  find  Am.  communis  &c.  associated  with  Posidonomya  Bronni  and 
Belemnites  ;  at  the  base  abundance  of  Am.  serpentinus,  A.  radiansy 
A.  eUyans^  and  others  belonging  to  the  group  Fdldferi  (loc.  dt. 
pp.  717,  718). 

Looking  at  the  uniform  extension  of  the  Lias  group  through 
England  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Bedcar  continuously  as  the  western 
edge  of  the  strike,  so  left  by  denudation,  and  seeing  that  only  at  one 
place  to  the  west  (Wem,  in  Shropshire),  besides  probably  a  patch  in 
Cumberland  and  the  Lower  Lias  of  the  Antrim  coast,  we  must  be 
astoniahed  to  sec  such  a  development  of  the  English  southern  and 
north-eastern  beds  so  far  to  the  N. W. ;  and,  but  for  the  exposures  above 
wifcinftil^  no  evidence  would  have  been  afforded  us  of  any  extension  to 
the  N.W.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Judd  have,  however,  thrown  new 
light  upon  the  geographical  extension  and  distribution  in  time  of  the 
Lower  Jurassic  rocks,  leaving  us  to  restore  the  lost  area  and  still 
older  series  now  below  the  North  Atlantic  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Hebrides.  The  '^  patches  "  left  of  these  Mesozoic  rocks  so  rich  in 
organic  remains  on  and  around  the  islands  that  fringe  the  Highland 
coast,  testi^*  to  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the  original  deposit; 
probably  nowhere  in  Europe  were  the  Secondary  rooks  more  com- 
pletely developed. 

The  Lower  Oolite. — Mr.  Judd,  in  discussing  these  members  of  the 
Jnraasic  series,  states  that  they  must  have  had  a  very  extended  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  been  of  considerable  thickness ;  they  have 
been  detected  at  various  points  from  the  Shiant  Isles  in  the  north 
to  Ardnamurchan  in  the  south,  forming,  indeed,  what  would  be  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  northern  Jurassic  basin.  The  Inferior  Oolite  in 
the  Western  Islands  is  probably  400  feet  thick.  Mr.  Judd  divides 
the  series  into  four  members : — 

No.  1.  Marine. 
„    2.  Estuarine. 
„   3.  Marine,  with  Am.  Blagdeni,  A.  Hutiiphriesianus^  A^ 

coronatusy  and  Bd.  giganteus. 
„  4.  Marine,  with  Am,  MurchtsotuE,  A,  corruyatu9y  and  A» 
laviuteulus. 
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Mr.  Jndd  also  belieyes  that  he  has  detected  fossils  indicating  lihe 
presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Midford  Sands  of  England. 

In  the  isolated  and  distant  Shiant  Isles  the  beds  containing  Am- 
monites Murchigonas  and  A,  carrugatus  are  well  shown,  although  the 
shales  are  metamorphosed  into  masses  resembling  Lydian  stone. 
These  Ammonites,  Belemnites  gigarUeus^  Mhytiehonella  spinosa^  and 
other  well-known  species  occur  farther  south  in  Ardnamurchan :  to 
the  south  of  this  the  overlap  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  covers  up 
the  Jurassic  series. 

I%e  Great  JSstuarine  Series. — In  Skye  and  Eaasay  certain  beds 
which  have  pronounced  estuarine  characters  succeed  the  Lower 
Oolites  of  the  Western  Isles,  and  are  intercalated  between  them 
and  the  representative  of  the  Oxford  Clay.  In  Eigg  and  Muck  they 
are  thicker.  As  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  two  distinct 
types  occur,  the  arenaceous  and  the  argillo-calcareous,  the  former 
resembling  the  Hastings  Sand,  and  the  latter  bearing  a  most  striking 
analogy  to  the  Purbeck  and  Punfield  series  of  the  south  of 
England.  This  series  is  completely  and  carefully  described  by  Mr. 
Judd  (foe.  cit.  pp.  722-726). 

TTie  Oxford  Clay, — This  group  immediately  overlies  the  Great 
Estuarine  series.  It  consists  of  blue  days  and  argillaceous  lime- 
stones of  marine  origin.  These  clays  contain  a  fauna  representing 
the  zone  of  Ammonites  cordatus^  or  the  middle  part  of  the  Oxford  day. 
Edward  Eorbes  obtained  fossils  from  clays  of  the  same  age  at  Lodi 
Staffin.  Mr.  Judd  gives  a  list  from  the  Bay  of  Laig,  Island  of  Eigg, 
in  which  no  fewer  than  7  species  out  of  19  are  Ammonites  and  2 
Belemnites,  Bl  sulcalus  and  B.  gracilis ;  so  that  9  are  Cephalopoda. 
There  are  also  6  genera  and  7  species  of  Bivalves,  a  SerpuUt^  a  fish- 
defence,  and  wood — in  all  19  species.  Prof.  Judd  believes  that  beds 
of  this  age,  although  imperfectly  exposed,  must  underlie  great  tracts 
of  the  Miocene  basalts  of  the  Hebrides.  The  Oxford  Clay  of  Scotland 
and  England  was  deposited  in  a  sea  of  considerable  depth ;  probably 
its  beds  originally  extended  over  much  of  what  is  now  the  area  of  the 
British  Islands.  In  mineral  characters  and  life-succession  it  stri- 
kingly resembles  the  Anglo-Germanic  area ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Oxfordian  sea  of  that  life-province  was  of  wide 
extent  and  of  considerable  depth,  and  probably  not  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  isolated  portions  {Joe.  cit.  p.  727).  The  remainder 
of  Mr.  Judd's  able  memoir  is  devoted  to  the  Cretaceous  system  of 
the  Western  Highlands.  With  the  Cretaceous  group  I  have  at  pre- 
sent nothing  to  do,  the  Jurassic  series  alone  being  too  extensive  for 
one  Address. 

The  Table  facing  p.  736  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  paper.  It  ranges  from  the  Poikilitic  rocks  to  the 
Chalk,  and  gives  the  characteristic  fossils  in  each  division  of  the 
several  formations  and  foreign  equivalents.  The  following  is  a  short 
analysis  of  it : — 
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ThiokneH. 
Chalk 3  diyiaums,  in  all  190  feet,  upper  part,  = 
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Upper  GrewMniL 60   „  „ 

idddk  Oxfordun Teryoonnderable. 

Great  unoonf ormaUe  break. 

antatarine  Uji^ons 860  fMt 

ienes j 

LowerOditei 4        „      385 

Upper  lite 1  divinon 100 

Ifiddkliae   3  diiiflone fiOO    „ 


EquinJente. 
'1.  The  Maeetricbt  and  Meudon 
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Zone  of  Am,  oMgulatus  and  Am, 
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The  acoompanying  Table  (IV.)  exhibits  the  Ammonites  that  occur 
in  the  Jurassic  strata  of  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  patches  left  by  denudation.  This  Table  has  been  compiled 
from  the  Tarious  collections  made  by  Mr.  Judd  and  the  species  men- 
tioned in  his  paper.  The  Lower  Lias  embraces  12  species,  the  Middle 
lias  14,  the  Upper  Lias  5,  the  Middle  Oolite  27,  and  the  Upper 
Ooolite  23  species — ^in  all  81  species.  Equally  important  and  in- 
stmctive  would  have  been  the  tabulation  of  the  whole  fauna  of  these 
northern  Jurassic  rocks ;  but  my  Address  will  greatly  exceed  the 
limits  I  had  intended,  and  tabular  matter  requires  long  explanation. 
I  hare  selected  the  Ammonites  because  they  are  of  high  strati- 
graphical  importance,  and  their  acknowledged  zonal  value  carries 
with  it  definite  ideas  for  correlation.  This  Table  is  a  singular 
and  complete  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  stratigraphical 
value  of  ^edistributionof  the  Ammonites  in  time  and  space,  clearly 
showing  the  succession  of  groups  of  species  through  the  long  conti- 
nuous deposition  of  the  sedimentary  matter  composing  the  Jurassic 
rocks  over  the  entire  European  area. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  tabular  distribution  of  the  Ammonites 
(oly  in  the  patches  left  by  denudation  on  the  east  and  west  coasts 
(rf  Sooth&nd,  I  have  prepared  a  second  Table  (Y.)  for  the  distri- 
bution of  all  the  known  species  in  the  same  localities,  arranging 
them  stratigraphically.  The  numerical  development  and  distri- 
bution of  the  MoUusoa  is  a  significant  feature  in  this  Table ;  ten  of 
the  fifteen  classes  are  scarcely  represented ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  aaeooiated  fauna  that  the  Jurassic  rooks  of  the  Scottish  area  have 
yet  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  species.  The  genera  are  not  largely 
repfesented  by  species,  clearly  showing  the  want  of  systematic 
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research   and  collecting;   but  for  the  researches  of  Prof.  Tate, 
Edward  Forbes,  Dr.  Bryce,  Prof.  Geikie,  and  Prof.  Judd  we  should         — 
have  known  little  or  nothing  of  the  Jurassic  fauna  of  the  Western 
Isles  or  the  eastern  shores  of  Scotland*.  ~~ 

Probably  two  of  the  most  painstaking  and  elaborate  papers  of  the 
past  twenty  years  have  been  written  by  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq., 
M.A.,  E.G.S.  The  first  part  of  the  first  memoir  appeared  in  August 
1874,  the  second  in  January  1876,  and  the  third  in  October  1878, 
in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists'  Association.'  The  tide  of  Mr.  — 
Hudleston's  memoir  is  '*  The  Yorkshire  Oolites ;"  and  no  prior  de- 
scription of  the  geology  and  palfieontology  of  Torkshire  can  compare 
with  it  for  the  philosophical  way  in  which  the  author  has  treated  * 

this  most  difficult  problem  in  the  history  of  the  lower  Secondar}'  ~^ 

rocks  of  Britain.  J 

Mr.  Hudleston's  second  memoir  appeared  in  the  'Geological 
Magazine '  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  September,  November,  and 
December  1880 ;  it  is  entitled  ^'  Contributions  to  the  PalsBontology  . 

of  the  Yorkshire  Oolites,"  and  is  a  companion  memoir  to  the  one 
above-cited.  I  commend  these  two  able  productions  to  every 
student  of  Jurassic  geology  in  Europe;  without  them  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Oolitic  rocks  of  Yorkshire  would  still  be  very  imperfect. 
Louis  Hunton,  Phillips,  Williamson,  Wright,  Leckenby,  Lycett,  Tate, 
and  Blake  have,  however,  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  geology* 
of  this  great  county ;  and  the  geological  maps  of  the  eastern  division 
constructed  by  Mr.  Fox  Strangways,  both  on  the  6-inch  and  1-inch 
scale,  are  works  of  art,  in  the  department  of  geological  surveying, 
such  as  have  seldom  been  attempted  and  rarely  excelled. 

Mr.  Hudleston,  in  his  first  part,  divides  and  treats  his  subject 
under  three  heads  : — 

1.  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  District. 

2.  The  Eegion  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 

3.  The  Lower  Oolites. 

This  last  division  he  treats  under  four  heads : — 

1.  The  Dogger. 

2.  The  MiUepore  bed. 

3.  The  Scarborough  or  Grey  Limestone. 

4.  The  Combrash. 

Below  the  Dogger  ranges  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Upper 
Lias,  or  the  transition  Jurassic  sands,  viz.  (1)  '^  The  Yellow  sand 
series,^*  about  20  feet  thick;  (2)  below  these  the  well-known 
''Grey  sands"  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  platform  at  low 
water ;  and  (3)  at  the  base  the  Am.'Striatulus  beds,  which  shade 
into  the  Grey  sands  above:  the  whole  may  measure  about  100 
feet.  The  Blue  Hythe  Point  section  is  probably  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  interesting  in  its  details  on  the  whole  coast  of  York- 
shire; no  one  who  has  not  personally  examined  this,  both  from 
the  bays  and  in  the  olifis,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  history  of  the 

*  Vide  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  vii.  p.  104,  toI.  xiv.  p.  24,  toL  ztit. 
pp.  07  and  339,  papers  by  Edward  Forbes,  Dr.  Wright,  Prol.  B.  Tate,  and 
ftof.  Judd. 
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Upper  Lias  and  the  Dogger  above.  No  preyiona  vriter  has  dealt  with 
the  details  of  the  Lower  Oolites  of  Yorkshire  with  the  same  minute- 
ness as  Mr.  Hudleston ;  and  he  has  equally  well  marked  out  the  higher 
memfaerB  of  the  Jurassic  group,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  at  some  length. 

The  Lower  OoliUs^  as  above  stated^  are  divided  into  four  groups. 
The  base  is  known  as  the  '^  Dogger  "  or  Inferior  Oolite.     The  Lower 
Shale  and  Sandstones^   about  300  feet  in  thickness,  succeed  the 
Dogger ;  these  are  entirely  estuarine,  and  contain  no  marine  fauna  ; 
bat  an  abundant  cryptogamic  flora  must  have  occurred  inland 
near  where  these  sandy  shales  were  deposited.   Capping  these  Lower 
Efltuarine  arenaceous  beds,  is  the  first  marine  horizon  above  the 
Dogger,known  by  the  name  of  the  "Millepore  bed ; "  this  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  same  series,  or  it  may  be  correlated  with  the  Whit- 
well  limestones  of  the  Howardian  Hills.     It  is  traceable  under 
yorying  conditions  through  the  western  and  northern  areas,  either 
through  its  oblique  lamination,  or  the  comminuted  condition  of  its 
foanl  contents ;  the  Bryozoon  Spiropora  (Millepara  Oricopora)  stra^ 
mma  everywhere  characterizes  this  bed,  whence  the  name.    No  less 
than  22  genera  and  36  species  of  Bivcdves  have  been  determined 
from  the  **•  Millepore  bed,"  8  genera  and  9  species  of  Gasteropoda, 
and  4  genera  and  4  species  of  Echinoidea,  besides  species  of  other  and 
lower  groups ;  the  most  abundant  fossils  are  Lima  duplieata^  Tri^ 
gonia  reUcoitaj  Ceromya  Bajociana^  Myaeites  recurva,  Pholadomya 
Heraulti  and  P.  Soemani,   Pygaster  semisulcatue  is  the  chief  Echinoid  ; 
and  Oaniosens  angtUata  is  the  only  Coral  known.     Mr.  Hudleston 
believes  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ^'  Millepore  group  ' 
may  represent  the  "  Cave  Oolite,"  and  consequently  the  "  Lincobi- 
ahiie  lameetone ;"  and  the  presence  of  the  L<nuer  and  Upper  Eetua- 
rine  ieries  in  Lincolnshire,  and  their  great  extension  northwards 
into  Yorkshire,  above  and  below  the  MiUepore  series,  furnishes 
good  and  reasonable  grounds  for  this  supposition.    The  Scarborough 
or  Grey  limestone,  in  some  places,  is  less  than  100  feet  above  the 
Millepore  series ;  and  the  intervention  of  the  plant-beds  goes  far 
to  show  the  shallowness  of  the  area  that  underwent  so  many  alter- 
nations of  level.  The  Grey  Limestone  may,  under  modification,  repre- 
sent the  sone  of  Am,  Humphresianus  or  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Limestone ;  but  the  Yorkshire  type  has  not  yet  been 
detected  south  of  the  Humber.    The  fossils  of  the  Dogger  and  Mille- 
pore bed  are  numerically  given  in  a  subsequent  Table  (VII.  p.  84), 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Grey  Limestone  and  the  Combrash ; 
their  nnmbers  are  expressed  here  by  the  formula  I  have  adopted ; 
they  are  for  the  Dogger  |  §,  the  Millepore  bed  J  J,  the  Grey  Limestone 
} |,  and  the  Combrash  ^^^ .   Thus,  so  far  as  collecting  goes,  the  Dogger 
uid  the  Orey  Limestone  are  equally  prolific,  though  the  fauna  differs. 
The  poverty  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  strikingly  shown  in  thb  Table ;  yet 
the  largest  species  of  Belemnite  (B,  giganieus)  in  the  British  rocks 
wctirs  in  the  Grey  or  Scarborough  limestone.    Above  the  principal 
"Carbonaceous"  groups  of  the  Lower  Oolites  is  the  "  Middle  Shale 
and  Sandstone  series,"  above  the  Millepore  beds,  and  below  the  Soar- 
▼01.  xxxvni.  h 
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borough  or  Grey  Limestone ;  these  shales  occupy  a  wide-spread  area, 
and  with  them  also  the  **  Coal  ^  seam,  which  uniformly  occupies  the 
area  from  the  coast  inland  as  far  as  Castleton  in  the  N.W.,  and  Cox- 
wold  in  the  S.W.  That  a  bed  no  thicker  than  this  should  yet  main- 
tain itself  over  such  an  extensiye  district  points  to  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  condition  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  Yorkshire  Oolites  at  the  period  of  deposition 
(Hudleston,  he,  cit.  p.  310).  The  occurrence  of  marine  fossils  in 
the  Middle  Shales  is  extremely  rare ;  but  one  or  two  Monomyarian 
Bivalves  have  occurred.  A  large  flora,  including  Equiseiaceog^ 
Lycopadiacece^  FUices^  Cycadciceos,  and  Coniferce^  occurs  in  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Shales — ^about  50  species  in  the  Middle  Shales  of 
Gristhorpe,  10  at  Cloughton  Wyke,  and  30  in  the  Lower  Shales 
of  Haybum  Wyke  and  Whitby  &c. ;  hence  the  persistont  band  of 
coal  in  the  Gristhorpe  beds  or  Middle  Shale,  which  had  such  an 
extensive  geographical  range.  This  band  of  coal,  averaging  about 
12  inches  thick,  doubtless  is  due  to  the  growth  and  decomposition  of 
this  flora  in  situ  along  the  shallow  shore  of  an  estuary  whose  area 
can  be  defined  by  the  latoral  extent  of  the  present  plant-bearing 
shales.  The  following  Table  (YI.  p.  83)  gives  all  the  genera  known 
in  the  shales  below  the  Scarborough  or  Grey  Limestone. 

Above  the  Middle  Sandstones  and  Shales  is  the  Orey  Limestone,  or 
Scarborough  Limestone^  or  the  second  marine  group  above  the  Dogger. 
This,  again,  consists  of  marine  and  estuarino  beds  having  special 
features  and  organic  contents,  consisting  of  a  large  fauna  comprising 
48  genera  and  nearly  80  species.  Cloughton  Wyke,  Hundale, 
and  the  scars  south  of  Scarborough  exhibit  these  singular  beds  with 
the  utmost  clearness,  and  richly  fossiliferous.  That  these  beds 
repres&rU  the  zone  of  Am  Humjphresianus  and  Parlcinsoni,  or 
the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Gloucestershire, 
there  is  little  doubt;  they  hold  a  fauna  partly  of  their  own,  of  a 
northern  rather  than  southern  type,  yet  many  species  in  common  with 
the  southern  true  Inferior-Oolite  Limestone.  This  important 
marine  horizon  in  the  midst  of  the  estuarine  shales  and  sandstones, 
with  here  and  there  a  freshwater  shell  (Anodon),  is  most  ably 
described  by  Mr.  Hudleston.  I  have  collected  largely  from  both 
the  Hundale  and  Scarborough  sections,  and  am  enabled  to  follow  and 
verify  his  clear  descriptions. 

The  fauna  of  the  Grey  Limestone  may  be  thus  generalized : — 

Genera.         Species. 
Belemnites 1  1 

Ammonites 1  4 

Gasteropoda    9  14 

Monomyaria   11  18. 

Dimyaria    19  27 

Annelida     2  4 

Brachiopoda    1  1 

Echiuoidea 2  3 

Asteriadse 2  3 

48  75 
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Table  VI. 


Squibctacba 
Rqwiaetnin , 

Ltoopodiacsa. 
Lyeopoditei  

Fiucu. 
SoknitM    


Cydopteris 
I>iehoptari8 
PhlebopUris 
Glotiopteris 


S 
JZ5 


TmiopteriB 
Peoopteiu  ... 
Sphenoptens 
OtflDH 


Ctcadac&s. 


Odontopterii. 
Otonmites.... 
WtlluuDflonia 

ZmmWm 

Ptorophyllum 
Qfoditea  .... 


CoiriFXBJi. 


Bndiyphjllam 

ThuytM 

Wftlchia.... 

CryptomentM  . 
Tsxxt4i0  


Total 


2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
3 
18 
13 
1 


1 
10 
1 
1 
9 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
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Middle  Shales. 
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Lower  Shales. 
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The  Cephalopoda  are  rare  in  all  the  beds  of  the  Lower  Oolites  of 
Yorkshire,  between  the  Upper  Lias  and  the  Kellaways  Rock ;  in  the 
Oxfordian  stage  the  species  are  greatly  augmented.  The  Belemnite 
in  the  Grey  Limestone  is  the  lai^e  and  well-known  form  B.  gigantms ; 
and  the  Ammonites  are  A,  Humphresiantts,  A.  Blagdeni,  and  A, 
Braikenridgiu  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Am.  ParJcinsoni  has  ever  been 
found  in  Yorkshire,  although  it  is  said  to  have  occurred. 
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Table  VII. — Fauna  of  the  Dogger^  MiUepore^hed,  and  On 
Limestone  and  Combrash  of  Yorkshire, 
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The  above  Table  (VII.)  shows  that  in  the  Combrash  < 
shire,  as  in  the  Lincobishire  Oolites  and  beds  below,  the  Cep 
are  scarcely  represented ;  also  that  only  two  Actinozoa  are 
and  that,  unlike  the  southern  Combrash,  only  five  species  o 
opoda  occur  in  this  northern  extension. 

The  Upper  Shales  and  Sandstones,  about  140  feet  thick,  ^ 
one  or  two  fossil  shells,  rest  upon  the  Grey  Limestone ;  t 
of  the  Spa  their  remarkable  bedding,  enormous  "  dogger"  an^ 
rocks,  are  the  marked  features.  At  Gristhorpe  Bay  the; 
conspicuous;  they  may  be,  and  probably  are,  *'the  mo( 
whose  weird  and  grey  masses  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  8e< 
on  unchanged  and  unaltered  under  the  test  of  meteoric  vi 
scarcely  known  in  any  other  region." 

The  Combrash. — ^This  capping  to  the  Lower  Oolites, 
only  a  few  (3  or  4)  feet  thi<^,  is  the  most  fossiliferons  z< 
entire  series;  it  is  the  most  persistent  band  or  horiz< 
Jurassic  subdiyisions  in  Yorkshire;  and  it  suddenly  e: 
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aasemldage  of  life  hitherto  unprecedented   in  the  British  rocks. 
Based  upon  sandstone  utterly  yoid  of  organic  remains,  and  covering 
a  vast  geographical  area,  the  grej  subcrystalline  limestone  of  the 
Combrash  tells  its  own  tale.     It  is  the  landmark  of  the  prac- 
tical geologist;    it  terminates  the  vast  arenaceous    barren  estua- 
rine  beds  which  so  conspicuously  characterize  the  Lower  Jurassic 
rocks  of  Yorkshire;    it  is  at  the  base  of  the  Oxfordian  group, 
which  commences  with  the  Kellaways  beds  resting  immediately 
on  the  Combrash.      Whether  the  Combrash  exists  in  the  Cave 
district,  below  the  thickly  dcTeloped  EeUaways  sands,  we  have  yet 
to  learn ;  its  occurrence  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  Brigg  district  is 
certain,  bnt  it  exists  under  a  very  di£ferent  lithological  aspect ;  and 
BO  does  the  Eellaways.    The  Molluscan  fauna  of  the  Yorkshire  Corn- 
bnuhisUrge  and  important :  with  it  "cease  most  of  the  Lower-Oolite 
species.    The  appended  Table  (YII.),  including  the  Combrash,  nu- 
mericallj  exhibits  all  the  species  occurring  in  Yorkshire,  and  may 
ie  a  fit  termination  to  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  Oolite  of  the  York- 
shire coast.    I  also  state  the  numerical  value  of  the  species  in  the 
following  list : — 

Genera. 

Belemnites 1 

Ammonites    1 

Nautilus    1 

Gasteropoda 15 

Monomyaria 13 

Dimyaria   24 

Bradiiopoda 2 

Annelida    2 

Bryozoa 4 

Echinoidea     4 

Coelenterata   2 

Protozoa    2 


•  • 


SpeclM. 

1 

1 

1 

17 
34 
68 

5 

3 

5 

6 

2 

2 
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The  Lower  Oolites  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Hudleston  to  measure 
nearly  1000  feet  in  thickness  as  exposed  along  the  coast ;  but  nowhere 
in  the  interior  of  the  county  are  the  horizons  sufficiently  exposed  to 
warrant  a  true  estimate.  Commencing  with  the  Dogger,  they  are, 
as  given  by  the  author : — 

1.  Dogger  and  sands  (Blue  Wyke) 80  feet. 

2.  Lower  Shale  and  Sandstone  (Featt)     . .   280 

3.  Mmepore-bed  (Cloughton)   12 

4.  Middle  Shale  and  Sandstone  (Cloughton)  100 

5.  Scarborough  Limestone  (Cloughton)    . .     50 

6.  Upper  Shale  and  Sandstone  (Spa  Cliffs).  160 

7.  Combrash  and  shales  (Gristhorpe)  ....     13 


99 


»i 


»i 


>« 


I* 


695 


f» 


Mr.  Hudleston  thinks  that  perhaps  these  thicknesses  are  only 
partially  maintained  in  the  moorland  chain ;  whilst  in  the  inland  or 
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Howardian  chain  a  very  different  development  is  observed. 
Bobmits  a  seotion  of  the  latter  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  i 
west  of  Maltoil»  sa  an  example  or  type  of  the  whole :  this  is  < 
rately  discussed,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  Mr.  Hudle 
researches  upon  the  Lower  Oolites. 

Continuous  with  part  1,  but  in  the  following  year,  187i 
higher  members  or  subdivisions  of  the  Yorkshire  Oolites  are  cri 
worked  out:  they  consist  of  six  subdivisions,  two  of  whi( 
partly  new ;  these  are  the  ''  shales  with  Avicula  eckinoLta^  ai 
uppermost  or  **  supracoralline  rocks."  All  are  seen  along  the 
These  six  subdivisions  are : — 

1.  The  Shales  with  Avieula  eckinata. 

2.  The  Sella  ways  Eock. 

3.  The  Oxford  day. 

4.  The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 
6.  The  Coralline  OoUte. 

6.  The  Supra-Coralline  beds. 

The  Shales  with  Avieula  eckinata^  not  very  distinct  &• 
Combrash,  Mr.  Hudleston  regards  as  anticipating  in  a  i 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  Oxford  Clay,  but  interrupte* 
time  by  the  intervention  of  the  great  arenaceous  deposit 
Kellaways  series.  At  Scarborough  they  are  firom  12  to  15  fe< 
in  Newton  Dale  10  feet.  They  may  be  the  Hambleton  argi 
beds  of  Phillips  at  the  base  of  the  Kellaways ;  possibly,  also, 
gested  by  Hudleston,  the  ^*' Avicula-eckinata  beds"  of  Port 
phalica,  in  Germany,  may  be  of  the  same  age  and  position,  s 
it  is  here  von  Seebach  draws  the  line  between  the  Middle  an 
Jura.  Br.  Brauns  extends  that  line  to  the  top  of  the  ^' 
clays,"  which  have  their  equivalents  in  tiie  highest  pari 
Kellaways  Bock  of  Scarborough. 

Fourteen  species  of  fossils  are  recorded  from  these  shales — 
of  Monomyaria  with  7  species,  4  genera  of  Dimyaria  with  ^ 
WaMheimia  lagenalis,  Wiynchonettu  Leedsii^aJLd  OlypKea  8tr\ 
All  of  these  except  the  two  last-named  species  have  a  wide 
range. 

No  description  of  the  Kellaways  Bock  ever  given  ap 
the  physical  history  and  palseontological  analysis  given 
Hudleston.  The  sections  are  detailed  bed  by  bed ;  and  I  a 
to  be  able  to  follow  him  in  detail,  from  personal  exai 
though  not  with  a  knowledge  equal  to  his  own.  The  grea 
the  fossils  occur  in  the  upper  ferruginous  hard  rock  and  t 
tier  of  solid  stone,  in  which  Belemnites  Owenii  and  Ghryphoec 
occur  abundantly,  with  the  Ornatus  Ammonites  A.  Ooiver 
Duncani,  A,  Jason,  A,  Oulielmi,  A,  gemmatvs,  &c.  &c.  T 
Cordati,  A,  Lamberti,  A.  cordatus^  A.  JUxicostatuB^  &c.,  ind 
of  the  fossils,  especislly  the  Ammonites,  are  from  the  subc; 
rock,  or  "  upper  tier."  The  conditions  of  this  rock  are  trai 
the  coast  from  the  Castle  Hill,  Scarborough,  to  Newbigg 
at  Gristhorpe  Cliff,  where  it  thins  out  and  is  lost,  havi 
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miles  become  reduced  from  75  feet  to  5  feet.  This  ''  attenuation 
gires  a  gradieat  of  1  in  41 5  for  natural  slope  of  the  upper  surface  *' 
(Hudleston,  loc.  cit.  p.  367).  The  grand  section  and  precipices  of 
the  Kellaways  Rock  at  Yewdale  Scar  in  Newtondale,  8  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Kackneas,  is  graphically  described;  and  his  bold  speculations  as  to 
its  association  with  the  Oxford  Clay  and  Ck>ralline  beds  are  of  much 
significance.  A  sectionis  devoted  to  the  fossil  contents  of  the  Eello^ 
way  rooks.  Mr.  Hudleeton  points  out,  and  that  truly,  that  the  fauna 
'*  of  the  upper  part  of  the  KeUoway  rock  of  Yorkshire,  as  indicated 
by  its  Ammonites,  embraces  much  of  the  Oxfordian  of  English  geolo* 
^sts."  The  question  then  arises, ''  Are  the  fossiliferous  Cephalopoda- 
beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Eelloway  rock  at  Scarborough,  at  Red 
Cliff,  and  at  Gristhorpe  wholly  contemporaneous  deposits  ?  "  At  Scar- 
borough, species  of  the  group  Ornati  are  plentiful,  and  at  Gristhorpe 
the  Cordati,  especially  Am.  Lamherti  and  A,  vertumnus  &c.  The 
accompanying  is,  I  believe,  a  nearly  complete  generalized  list  of  the 
fauna  of  the  Kellaways  Book  of  Yorkshire : — 

Belemnites 2  species. 

Nautilus 1  „ 

Ammonites     40  „ 

Gasteropoda..   11  genera  17  „ 

Monomyaria. .  11      „  23  „ 

Dimyaria ....   19      „  44  „ 

Brachiopoda . .     4      „  4  „ 

Crustacea ....     1      „  1  „ 

Fish 1      ,.  1  „ 

60  133 

NiautUus  hejKigonus  stands  alone  in  the  northern  Kellaways,  and 
BeL  Owenii  and  B.  hastatus  are,  individually,  abundant.  These  two 
species  have  been  found  at  the  new  exposure  of  the  Kellaways  Bock 
at  North  Cave,  where  I  found  Am,  Oowerianus  and  Am,  vertumnus 
associated  with  them,  and  hundreds  of  Qryphoea  dilatata  and  Pinna 
cuneata  lower  down.  About  20  species  of  Lamellibrauchiata  and 
5  Gasteropoda  pass  to  the  Oxford  Clay ;  these  numbers  apply  to  the 
group  generally,  and  for  all  British  localities. 

A  marked  and  striking  feature  in  the  Kellaways  Bock  of  York- 
shire is  the  sudden  appearance  and  abundance  of  its  Ammonites. 
Whethu  came  they  ?  Bearing  in  mind  that  only  one  species  is  found 
in  the  underlying  Combrash,  and  two  or  three  in  the  Lincolnshire 
limestone,  and  here  we  have  40,  39  of  which  never  appeared 
before  or  in  lower  beds  in  Britain,  as  Mr.  Hudleston  remarks,  it 
was  '*a  regular  invasion  and  nothing  less."  He  suggests  that 
"  probably  this  great  sandbank  was  deposited  during  a  subsidence 
of  this  region  far  more  continuous  in  time  and  extended  in  space 
than  those  more  partial  depressions  which,  during  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Oolites,  had  in  this  region  intercalated  the  spoils  of  the  sea 
with  thoee  of  the  estuary  and  marsh.  This  more  continuous  descent 
seems  at  length  to  have  removed  or  lowered  barriers  which  had 
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hitherto  kept  out  the  waters  of  a  sea  swarming  with  strange  Cepha- 
lopoda "  (Hudleston,  he.  cit.  p.  374).  I  estimate  the  numher  of 
genera  in  the  Kellaways  Bock  of  England  at  61,  and  the  species  at 
166.     They  will  he  discussed  under  the  tahular  analysis. 

Oxford  Clay, — This  is  grandly  shown  north  of  Filey  Brig,  at 
Gristhorpe  and  Clayton  Bays,  capped  by  the  bold  cornice  of  the  Lower 
Calc  Grit,  sweeping  down  in  a  gentle  curve  or  slope  to  the  shore ; 
its  thickness  generally  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  130  to  150  feet. 

The  entire  fauna  is  a  poor  one :  but  the  Cephalopoda  and  Dimyaria 
exceed  all  other  groups  numerically.  Forty-five  species  of  Ammo- 
nites are  known  in  Britain,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  species  in  York- 
shire. The  whole  fauna  for  England  and  Scotland,  including  the 
Staffin  Shales  &c.,  is  as  follows : — 


Genera. 

Species 

PlantfiB  

.          JL                  .... 

1 

Protozoa 

.       o            .... 

3 

CoBlenterata  (none). 

Echinodermata   .... 

■         O                  •  ■   •  . 

3 

Annelida 

.          dU                   .... 

2 

Crustacea 

.     6 

6 

Bryozoa  (none). 

Brachiopoda    

.     6 

10 

Monomyaria    

.     9 

26 

Dimyaria 

.21 

48 

Gasteropoda 

.   10 

17 

Ammonites 

.     1 

45 

Ancylocuras 

.     1 

1 

Nautilus  (none). 

Belemnites 

.     1 

13 

Teuthid© 

.     2 

2 

Pisces   

.     3 

4 

Eeptilia    

.7 

13 

74 


.... 


194 


Subsequent  to  the  Lias,  no  period  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Jurassic  seas  of  Britain  presents  us  with  such  an  assemblage  of 
Ammonites.  The  Lias  yields  220  species,  the  Inferior  Oolite  42, 
the  Great  Oolite  7,  the  KeUaways  Eock  40,  and  now  we  have  present 
in  the  Oxford  Clay  45  species,  18  or  20  of  which  are  probably 
common  to  it  and  the  KeUaways  below.  The  Oxfordian  stage  doubt- 
less yields  the  most  ornate  Ammonites  in  the  British  strata,  not  even 
excepting  the  Gault.  No  species  of  NatUilus  has  yet  occurred  in 
the  Oxford  Clay,  either  in  Yorkshire  or  elsewhere  in  England.  So 
much  is  said  in  Mr.  Hudleston's  paper  upon  the  fauna  of  the 
Oxfordian  stage  and  the  particular  species  that  characterize  the  two 
subdivisions,  that  comment  on  my  part  is  needless.  I  recommend 
all  interested  in  Jurassic  geology  to  master  the  details  therein  given. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  pal8(H>ntology  of  the 
Oxford  Clay  and  the  range  or  vertical  distribution  of  its  organic 
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oanteDiB.  The  upper  beds  are  imfoesiliferous ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hudle- 
fton  states,  **  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  N.W.  Gennany,  if  it 
may  be  deemed  proyed  from  negatiye  evidenoe  that  the  Omati  do 
not  occur  higher  than  the  top  of  the  Kelloway  rock,  we  must  look 
upon  this  great  thickness  of  beds  as  belonging  quite  as  much  to  the 
Upper  as  to  the  Middle  Jura  of  that  country." 

The  fossils  given  in  Mr^  Hudleston's  paper  are  numerically  as 
follows,  and  represent  only  7  classes : — 


Belemnites . . . 
Ammonites 
Gasteropoda  . 
Monomyaria  . 
Dimyaria  . . . 
Bradiiopoda  . 
Crinoidea  . . . , 


vrflnera. 

1 

1 

4 

6 
.  11 
.     2 


Spedes. 

3 

11 

5 

10 

13 

2 

traces. 


25 


44 


LuwT  CakareoiuM  Orit, — ^The  mass  of  material  gone  over  by  Mr. 
Hudleston  for  this  and  the  Corallian  group  can  only  be  estimated  by 
those  who  know  the  rocks  and  the  area  they  occupy.  The  Oxford  Clay 
in  its  uppermost  limit  becomes  gradually  more  sandy ;  the  typicfd 
lower  Calcareous  Grit  commences  with  induration,  and  forms  a 
''  mural  cap  of  hard  yellow  rock  "  to  the  grey  underlying  Oxford  Clay. 
It  is  seen  in  the  tabular  range,  the  Howardian  hills,  in  Castle  Howard 
and  Horingham  Park,  &c.  The  subdivisions  are  petrological,  not 
paleontological.  Mr.  Hudleston  states  that,  ^*  taken  all  together, 
the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  occupies  more  ground  in  Yorkshire  than 
any  other  member  of  the  series  between  the  Lower  Oolites  and  the 
Kimmeridge  Clay."  That  the  Calc  Grit  constitutes  the  base  of  the 
Corallian  series,  and  represents  the  commencement  of  the  ^'  White 
Jura"  of  ihe  continent,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  Physical  condi- 
tions had  and  have  more  to  do  with  determining  the  Molluscan  life 
over  a  given  area  than  perhaps  any  other  cause.  That  this  was  the 
case  with  the  Passage-beds  into  the  Coralline  Oolite  seems  highly 
probable.  Mr.  Hudleston  appends  a  list  of  Lower  Calc  Grit  fossils, 
which  he  says  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  intended  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  facies  of  the  fauna  (loc.  ciL  pp.  388-390  for  specific 
names).  The  following  statement  indicates  the  numerical  proportions 
<rf  the  genera  and  species : — 
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Belemnitos 1  ....  2 

NantiliiB 1  ....  1 

Ammonites 1  ....  7 

Oasteropoda 7  ....  7 

Monomyaiia 7  ....  12 

Bimyaria    11  ....  17 

Brachiopodm   3  ....  5 

Crustaoea    1  ....  2 

Annelida     1  ....  1 

Echinoidea 5  ....  5 

AsteriadaB 1  ....  1 

Crinoidea    1  ....  1 

CcBlenterafca    2  ....  2 

Protozoa 1  ....  2 

Wood&c 1  1 

44  66 

Cayton  Bay,  Filey,  and  Pickering  are  the  chief  localities 
Ammonites  characterize  this  horizon.  The  gronps  Caniati, 
and  Annulati  are  conspicnons.  The  Cardaii  are  representee 
exeavatus.  A,  Sutherlandia^  and  A,  vertebralts;  the  Arma 
type  Ammonite  of  the  formation,  A.  perarmatut;  the  . 
by  Am,  plieatilis,  which  ascends  to  the  Passage-beds.  1 
gnlar  Ammonite  appears  to  be  the  Am.  triplicatus  of  Sowerb 
ingeng  of  Yonng  and  Bird.  I  must  refer  for  mnch  yaluab 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  fossils  to  Mr.  findleston's  pa 
sabseqnently  describes  two  special  sections,  the  first  1 
Scarborough  Castle  Yard  and  Hill  series,  and  the  second 
Brigg  section ;  they  are  models  of  field-work  reduced  to  de 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  examine  every  foot 
and  other  sections  described  by  Mr.  Hudleston.  The  ] 
upon  the  correlation  of  the  Calcareous  Grit  amongst  its 
through  the  county  is  a  great  contribution  to  Corallian  ge< 

Mr.  Hudleston's  third  communication  is  devoted  to  the 
LimuUmeB,  divided  into  five  groups,  commencing  with — 

1.  The  Lower  Limestones,  in  6  divisions. 
Q   r  The  Middle  Calcareous  Orit,  in  1  division. 
'  [  The  Coralline  Oolite,  in  3  divisions. 

3.  The  Coral  Hag,  subzone  of  Cidarisjhrigemmaj  in  3 

4.  The  Supracoralline  beds,  in  3  divisions. 

A  Table  giving  the  generalized  scheme  of  the  Coralline  1 
and  associated  beds  is  appended  to  the  memoir,  with  every 
separate  lists  are  attached  to  each  group  and  its  subdivis 
Coralline  fauna  occurring  in  the  Lower  Calc  Grit,  tb< 
Oolite,  the  Coral  Hag,  and  the  Supracoralline  beds  is 
general,  numbering  120  genera  and  295  species.  The  ace 
Table. (Vlll.)  expresses  the  number  of  genera  and  spe 
classes  or  groups.  For  the  range  of  every  species  referenc 
made  to  the  Table  in  Mr.  Hudleston's  paper,  loe.  cit.  pp.  ^ 
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I  ragret  that  space  will  not  allow  me  to  analyze  this  memoir  more 
folly ;  but  to  do  so  would  necessitate  the  extraction  of  much  matter. 
Ten  new  species  are  introduced  or  enumerated  in  the  Table;  48 
spedes  came  from  older  or  lower  beds,  and  6  pass  to  the  EJmmeridge 
day.  The  chapter  upon  the  paleontology  of  the  Coralline  beds  is 
worthy  of  close  study ;  and  to  it  I  refer  rather  than  make  further 
comment 

Tabui  VTII. — Showing  ike  Distribution  of  the  Coralline  Fauna 
through  Yorkshire,  illustrating  Mr.  ffudUston's  researches. 


Clamt. 


Ammomtei 
BeLemnitei... 

KwtiH  

Gatteropoda 
Dimynria  ... 
Monomyana 
Bradiiopoda 

Bfyana 

Behinoidc* 
Crinoidea  ... 
■Aflberaidea... 


i: 


Anndida 


Ciclf0Dt«rata 
Piotoioa  .. 
Plaoto  


i 


4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

20 

33 

15 
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1 

13 
3 
1 
1 
2 
9 
4 
3 
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16 

7 

2 

58 
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The  publication  of  Prof.  Morris's  valuable  paper  "  On  some  Sec- 
tioDf  in  the  Oolite  district  of  Lincolnshire  "  *  constituted  an  impor* 
tant  era  in  the  history  of  the  geology  of  the  Midland  districts.  His 
views  then  expressed  have,  however,  since  received  modification ;  for 
in  1869  he  corrected  his  previous  opinion,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  as  well  as  the  Collyweston  beds  below 
bebng  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  f. 

*  Quart  Journ.  0«ol.  Soc  toL  ix.  p.  317  (1853). 

t  "  O«ologieal  Notes  on  Parts  of  Northampton  and  Lincolnshire,"  Geol.  Mag. 
▼oL  Tl  p.  4#>  (1869). 
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Dr.  Lycett,  in  1850,  on  purely  palflBontological  grounds, 
Sharp,  of  Didlington  Hall,  Northampton,  Mr.  fieesley,  of  Bi 
Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Norwood,  through  evid 
the  *^  Gave  *'  district,  long  ago  came  to  the  same  conclusion  on  b 
the  northern  prolongation  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  ac; 
Humher — viz.  that  the  fossil  contents  closely  agreed  with  t 
the  Pea-grit  or  lowest  member  of  the  Liferior  Oolite  of  Chelt 

Prof.  Judd,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  geology  of  Rm 
has  cleared  up  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  relations 
between  the  several  members  of  the  Lower  Oolite  of  the  '. 
counties ;  the  vexed  questions  as  to  the  age  and  positioi 
Northampton  Sands,  the  CoUyweston  Slates,  the  Lincolnshi] 
stone,  the  position  and  history  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  £ 
beds,  the  distribution  and  correlation  of  the  Great  Oolite 
fossils,  and  the  Great  Oolite  clay,  are  all  ably  worked  on 
author.  Prof.  Judd  has  also  dealt  with  the  Lower,  Mid 
Upper  Lias  and  their  subdivisions  and  modem  nomenclatu 
whole  volume  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  present  aspect  of 
geology.  In  this  memoir,  besides  the  detailed  deecriptio 
geological  structure  of  the  county  of  Eutland,  Prof.  Judd  eiv 
into  the  purely  scientific  questions  connected  with  the  histc 
Jurassic  rocks,  especially  tiiose  that  characterize  the  Midlan 
of  England,  his  investigations  there  between  the  years  '. 
1871  leading  him  to  propose  a  new  nomenclature  and  clai 
for  the  OoUtio  rocks  of  that  area.  Greatly  was  Mr.  Judd 
Mr.  S.  Sharp,  whose  large  local  collection  and  extensive  anc 
knowledge  of  the  county  were  both  placed  at  his  disposal, 
memoirs  by  Mr.  Sharp  upon  the  Northamptonshire  Oolit< 
noticed  ably  maintained  and  exemplified  the  views  of  ] 

The  first  thirty-two  pages  of  Prof.  Judd's  memoir  are  < 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Lias,  with  a  tabular  correlatic 
rangement  of  the  several  known  classifications : — 

1.  The  English  classification. 

2.  Continental. 

3.  Divisions  of  Quenstedt. 

4.  Ammonite  Zones  (16). 

This,  as  showing  the  received  nomenclature  and  accc 
classification  according  to  the  Ammonitidse,  I  deem  it  in: 
give  here  with  some  modifications  (Table  IX.) : — 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Surrey  of  England  and  Wales,  Geology  of  Butlai 
of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Northampton,  &o.  By  J.  W.  Judd,  F.G.5 
pendix  and  Tables  of  FossUs  by  B.  Etberidge,  F.B.S.,  1875. 
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One  or  two  of  these  zonee,  although  present,  are  not  My  repre- 
sented in  Rutland ;  such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  zone  of 
Am.  obtusus ;  but,  taking  type  localities  for  our  guide,  each  lone  is, 
in  its  geographical  place  or  locality,  characteristically  shown.  Thif 
obscurely  developed  Obtusus  series  in  Eutlandshire  is  at  Lyme  Eegii 
a  marked  and  important  horizon  in  the  Lower  lias.  The  same  ma; 
be  said  of  the  zone  of  ^*  Ibex  "  in  Somersetshire ;  it  ia  well  developec 
and  known  under  the  name  of  A,  BMayei,  This  and  the  zone  ( 
Am.  Jamesoni  are  often  united*. 

The  thirty-two  pages  in  Prof.  Judd's  memoir  devoted  to  t\ 
Lias,  demonstrate  tjie  value  of  the  above  divisions,  and  enable  tl 
student  to  correlate  the  English  Liaa  with  that  of  the  continei 
The  zones  of  Am,  Murchisonce,  Am.  Uumphresianus,  and^im.  Parkx 
9on%  equally  in  their  order  characterize  the  Inferior  Oolite,  A 
gracilis  the  Great  Oolite,  and  Am.  disc%i8  and  macrote'plwXui  1 
Cornbrash ;  the  preceding  formations  are  all  equally  capable  of  zo 
subdivision  by  means  of  their  characteristic  Ammonites. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  Lower  Oolites  sets  forth  the  recci 
subdivisions,  and  establishes  the  grouping  of  the  Inferior  Oolite 
two  members,  the  lower  being  chiefly  arenaceous,  and  constitu 
the  *'  Northampton  Sand ;''  while  the  upper  division  is  almost  pu 
calcareous,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  '<  Lincobu 
Oolite  Limestones."  Here  and  there,  at  the  junction  of  these 
groups,  there  occur  beds  of  fissile  sandy  limestone.  These 
beds  constitute  the  ^^  Colly  weston  Slates,"  hitherto  wrongly  ref 
to  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite. 

The  Great  Oolite  strata  are  divisible  into  four  groups  :— 

No.  1,  or  the  highest,  being  the  Cornbrash. 

2,  the  Great  Oolite  Clay = the  Forest  Marble  of  the 
of  England. 

3,  the  Great  Oolite  Limestones. 

4,  the  Upper  Estuarine  marls  &c.  which  represent  the  ^ 

field  Slate  or  lower  zone  of  the  Great  Oolite  of  thf 
of  England. 

Beneath  these  Upper  Estuarine  beds  comes  the  Linoolnsliirt 
stone,  containing  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  lo^v^est  divi 
the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the  south-west  of  England.  Succeed 
above,  or  forming  its  lowest  member,  is  the  Northampton  Sar 
ciated  with  which  in  the  upper  part  is  the  Lower  iEstuarin 
The  Northampton  Sand  often  reposes  upon  an  eroded  bu 
Upper  Lias  clay.  The  fossils  of  the  Lower  Ironstone  are  aU  x 
Forty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  the  origin,  general  feature 
logical  characters,  microscopical  structure,  and  mode  of  fon 
the  Northamptonshire  iron-ore. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  number  of  fossils  of  tlie  ] 

♦  Vide  paper  by  E.  B.  Tawney,  M.A.,  Proo.  Bristol  Nat.  Soo.  187 

t  The  largest  collection  ever  made  of  the  fossils  of  this   series  vrsLi 

Sharp,  F.G.8.,  and  chiefly  from  l^uston  and  other  points  near  ^ortl: 
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bed,  nearly  every  species  in  which  was  named  and  catalogned   in 
ICr.  Sharp*8  collection  hj  myself.     The  whole  series  in  Mr.  Sharp's 
ooUection  clearly  determined  the  horizon  to  which  they  belong. 

Plantsd 1  species. 

Coelenterata none. 

Asteroidea 1      ,, 

Echinoidea 1      „ 

Annelida 2      „ 

Gnistacea none. 

Bryozoa none. 

Brachiopoda     none. 

Monomvaria 14 

Dimyaria 22 

Gasteropoda 4 

Belemnites 1 

Ammonites none. 

Kautilus 1      ,y 

47 

The  Lincolnshire  Limestone,  formerly  believed  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  Great  or  Bath  Oolite,  is  now,  on  undoubted  stratigraphi- 
esl  and  palseontographical  evidence,  known  to  be  true  "Inferior 
Oohte."  In  almost  every  locality  where  the  beds  are  exposed,  they 
exhibit  diffcsrent  characters.  Under  two  facies  or  "  aspects,"  how- 
ever, the  formation  is  specially  recognized;  and  Prof.  Judd  has 
designated  them  the  *' coralline  facies"  and  the  "shelly  fades." 
Compact  subcrystalline  argillaceous  limestones,  slightly  oolitic  in  tex- 
ture and  abounding  in  corals,  characterize  the  first  or  "  coralline  ** 
beds,  which  yield  Thamnastrcea^  Afontlivaltia,  Isastrcea,  Latimce- 
andra,  dec. 

An  abundant  moUuscan  fauna  accompanies  these  corals,  especially 
NerintjMB.  The  well-known  Natiea  cincta  [N,  UcJchampUnunsis], 
Pholadomtfa  Jidieula,  P,  Heraulti^  Ceromya  hajociana.  Pinna  euneata, 
Modiola  Sawerhyana  [M.  plicaia],  &c.  abound. 

The  second  type,  or  "  shelly  facies  "  is  composed  chiefly  of  com- 
minated,  waterwom  fragments  of  shells,  broken  and  eroded.  These 
dead-shell  beds  or  banks  were  accumulated  under  the  influence  of 
varying  currents.  They  contain  Cerithium,  Trochus,  Turbo ^  Astarte, 
(ktrea,  Lima,  Trigonia,  Terebrattda,  &c.,  and  remains  of  Echinoder- 
mata.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  tabular  analysis  of  the  fauna  that 
there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  the  Cephalopoda ;  there  are  two 
or  three  species  of  Belemnites  and  Nautili ;  and  the  Ammonites  are 
reduced  to  four  or  five  species.  Bel.  acutus,  B.  Blainvillii,  and  B* 
eanaliculatiis^  with  Kauiiltu  obesus,  N.  polygonalis  &nd  the  four  Am- 
monites, ^.  ^/4i//e2ent  (rare),  ^.  Murchisonce,  var.,  A.  subradiatujs,  and 
A.  terehratus,  constitute  all  the  Cephalopoda  yet  known  to  occur  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Limestone. 

The  freestone  beds  of  the  south-wcst  of  England  exhibit  the  same 
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paucity  of  fossils,  and  evidently  were  originally  deposited  under  the 
same  or  similar  conditions.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  maBs  0! 
the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  was  accumulated  and  deposited  under  mode- 
rately deep-water  conditions.  The  lower  members,  however,  exhibit 
transitional  conditions  towards  those  of  the  underlying  Estuarine 
series.  The  Arenaceous  beds  contain  much  wood  and  the  remains 
of  ferns,  especially  Polypodites  LindUyi,  Gropp.  (Peoopteris  polypo- 
diotdes,  Lindl.),  the  whole  resembling  the  conditions  prevailing  ii 
the  Lower  Sandstones  and  Shales  of  east  Yorkshire.  It  \%  at  th( 
base  of  these  arenaceous  beds  that  the  fissile  '*  Collyweston  slates 
occur,  whose  position  was  long  misunderstood  ;  they  were  wrongl 
assigned  to  the  horizon  of  t^e  Stonesfield  slate,  below  the  tn 
Great  Oolite.  That  these  remarkable  beds  were  accumulated  undi 
littoral  conditions,  or  in  dose  proximity  to  the  shore,  their  fosi 
contents  clearly  prove.  Upwards  of  50  species  characterize  the 
slates,  including  6  Gasteropoda  and  46  bivalves  (26  of  which  c 
Monomyarian  and  20  Bimyarian  forms).  No  mammalian,  reptilii 
or  insect  remains  (so  characteristic  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate)  hi 
occurred  ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  Brachiopoda.  One  important  u 
valve, "  Pterocera  BentUyi/*  essentially  characterizes  the  deposit 
ranges  into  the  limestone  above,  but  is  rare.  Of  bivalves  we  1 
GerviUia  acuta.  Pinna  euneata,  Trigonia  compta,  Ludna  Wriy] 
Mffoeiteg  scarburgensis^  Cardium  Buekmani^  Pholadomya  fidic 
and  P.  waits ;  PeeUn  lens  and  the  beautiful  fern  PolypodiUs  Line 
specially  characterize  these  slates  below  the  Lincolnshire  Limest 
Numerically  the  fauna  is  thus  expressed : — 

Genera.  Species. 

Gasteropoda    5  ....  6 

Dimyaria    12  26 

Monomyaria 10  ....  20 

Asteroidea 1  1 

28  53 

The  following  Table  (X.)  exhibits  the  chief  looalitieB  whe 
Lincolnshire  Limestone  occurs  according  to  Prof.  Judd'a  memo 
the  fauna  of  each  locality,  the  genera  and  species  expressec 
my  former  Tables,  by  means  of  two  factors  within  the  1 
showing  both  zoological  groups  in  the  column  headed 
locality,  the  upper  figure  indicating  the  number  of  genera,  1 
lower  the  number  of  species  in  each  locality. 
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TiBLB  X — Distribution  of  Genera  and  Species  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Limestone  from  8  ehirf  localities j  and  the  CoUyweston  Slate  at  the 
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Carefol  examination  of  this  Table  shows  the  extreme  pandty  of  the 
Cephalopoda  in  the  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  deposits  aa 
compared  with  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Gloucestershire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  Somersetshire,  or  the  sonth-west  of  England,  lliere  are  only 
two  species  oiNauttlus^  N.  obesus  and  N.polygonalis^  and  two  spedea 
of  Dibranchiata,  Belemnites  acuius  and  B.  bessinus ;  and  the  latter 
species  occurs  in  all  fonr  localitieB.  Still  more  striking  is  the  dearth  of 
the  great  group  of  the  Ammonitidce;  only  four  spedes  seem  to  occur, 
and  these  in  one  locality  near  Stamford  :  they  are  Ammonites  Mur- 
t^oionoe,  A.  subradiatus^  A.  terebratus^  and  an  undescribed  species. 
The  Gasteropoda,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  also  different  from 
^J  of  tile  southern  types,  and  differ  equally  from  most  of  the  York- 
shire forms,  the  Stibbington  fauna  mostly  resembling  the  Dogger 
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series.  The  Lamellibranchiata,  in  botli  groups,  differ  little  from  th 
southern  facies,  the  large  fauna  in  the  Stamford  area  uniting  man 
of  the  species.  Compared  also  with  Gloucestershire  and  Dorset 
shire,  the  Brachiopoda  are  not  abundant,  and  the  same  Bpedes  pn 
vail  everywhere.  Only  one  Bryozoon  is  named  in  the  coUectii 
made,  and  this  {CAcopora  or  Spiropora  straminea)  is  the  well-kno^ 
form  occurring  in  the  Millepore-beids  of  Yorkshire.  The  Echinoid( 
species  for  species,  are  the  same  as  those  occurring  all  through  1 
Cotteswolds ;  they  equally  help  us  to  fix  the  age  of  the  Gave  b 
north  of  the  Humber,  determining  them  to  be  but  an  Extension 
the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  across  the  Humber.  The  Coralline  grou] 
Judd  seems  best  developed  in  the  Stamford  area,  south  of  the  N( 
and  in  the  Bamack  rag.  Taking  the  localities  in  the  order  of  tl 
productiveness  and  according  to  the  collections  made,  they  ma; 
represented  in  the  following  list : — 

Stamford  45  genera  and    8S  spedes. 

Marly  series,  Squire's  quarry  37  „  59  „ 

Collyweston  beds 27  „  54  ,, 

Stibbington 32  „  50  „ 

King's  Cliff 27  „  48  „ 

Wakerley 23  „  42  „ 

WUd's  Ford 13  „  32  „ 

Weldon 15  „  22  „ 

Wittering 10  „  18  „ 

229  413 

These  numbers  give  a  mean  of  distribution  for  the  genera 
and  for  the  spedes  of  46.  So  much  care  was  bestowed  113] 
collecting,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Judd,  that  we  may  acci 
faunal  value  of  the  species  in  each  locality  as  being  pra 
exhaustive.  In  the  appendix  to  Prof.  Judd's  memoir,  comp 
myself,  will  be  found  on  pp.  276-283  a  detailed  specific  list  c 
species  then  known  as  occurring  in  that  area  in  the  X«inc< 
Oolite,  Collyweston  Slate,  and  Northampton  Sand.  The  fa 
these  3  groups  or  horizons  were  compared  amongst  the 
then  with  the  Inferior  OoHte  in  the  south  of  England  an 
shire,  and  then  with  the  Great  Oolite  of  the  west  of  !Englan 
result  of  this  analysis  is  an  important  one,  and  clearly  8h< 
the  lincolnshire  beds  are  far  more  nearly  allied  to  thos* 
south  of  England  than  to  the  Yorkshire  Oolites.  It  is  exp 
figures  in  the  following  Table  (XI,).  The  Midland  or  Nort 
and  Lincolnshire  Inferior  Oolite,  in  its  3  division  s,  occxipiee 
3  columns ;  those  to  the  right  hand  are  compared  or  oorrel 
the  Midland  group. 
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Tablb  XL 


Inferior  Oolite  of  the 
Midland  district 

Compared  with 

t 

Lincolnshire 
Limestone. 

1 

6 

Northampton 
Sand. 

Inferior  Oolite  of 

the  South  of 

England. 

Inferior  Oolite  of 
Torkahire. 

Groat  Oolite  of 

the  West  of 

England. 

Plants    

6 

21 

J« 

8 

1 

•  •• 

26 

55 

101 

56 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

«  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

1 

31 

32 

5 

1 

7 

11 

3 

1 

•  •  ■ 

24 

55 

90 

29 

8 

8 

4 

•  •  • 

2 

■  «  • 

17 

17 

6 

1 

18 

50 

63 

33 

6 

3 

2 

•  •• 

2 

1 
5 
5 

1 
1 

18 

42 

15 

1 

2 

•  •• 

2 

9 
7 

3 
30 
54 

27 

1 

Coloiterata     ... 

Bdunoidea 

Anni4ida r  r  - 

Crustacea    

Brrosoa  

Bnchiopoda  ... 
fKoDoinjaria  ... 
IDimyaria    

Gasteropoda   ... 

Ammonites 

Belemnites 

Kautjli 

Piafes 

Bsptilia  

306            71 

243 

216 

93 

133 

Thus,  out  of  the  306  species  occnmng  in  the  lincolnshire  lime- 
fitone,  71  are  in  the  CoUyweston  Slate  below,  243  of  the  306  oecnr 
in  Hie  Northampton  Sand,  216  species  are  common  to  the  Oolites 
of  the  Sonth  of  England,  whilst  only  93  can  be  identified  in  the 
Torkihiie  beds,  bnt  133  of  the  Lincolnshire  Inferior  Oolite  species 
pass  upwards  and  are  fonnd  in  the  Great  Oolite  of  the  West  of 
England.  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  regard  this  last  number  as 
too  hig^ ;  the  condition  of  the  shells  is  such,  in  some  localities  and 
beds,  as  to  render  them  difficult  of  strict  identification  and  com- 
parison. 

The  rocks  of  the  two  fades  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  are  not 
constant  in  their  relative  positions ;  and  this  change  of  conditions 
is  doubtless  due  to  difference  of  level  of  the  sea-bed  at  the  time  of 
depodtion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  lincoln- 
sMreOoHte  was  accumulated  under  moderately  deep-water  conditions ; 
but  both  estuarine  and  littoral  conditions  prevail  at  its  base  and  top. 
Frof.  Judd  believes*  that  '^  during  a  portion  of  the  Jurassic  period, 
vrell  marked  within  the  ancient  life-province  now  constituting  Britain, 
Northern  France,  and  Western  Germany  by  the  abundance  of  certain 
characteristic  species  (those  of  the  zone  ot  Ammonites  Sowerhyi)^  local 
depression  took  place  within  an  area  having  a  diameter  of  something 
like  90  miles,  the  amount  of  depression  being  greatest  within  its 
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centre.  As  a  consequence  of  this  local  depression  there  was  slowl] 
accomulated  by  the  growth  of  coral  ree&,  and  the  action  of  maim> 
currents  sweeping  small  shells  and  their  fragments  along  the  bob 
bottom,  a  mass  of  calcareous  strata,  presenting  many  variations  i 
its  local  characters,  and  constituting  tiie  formation  to  which  we  ha^ 
applied  the  name  of  the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  limestone/'  Again,  whe 
ever  the  junction  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estuarine  series  can 
examined  there  is  proof  of  unconformity ;  and  the  thick  series  of  he 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  is  wedged  in  between  them  in  a  lenticn! 
manner;  the  zone  of  Am.  MurchUonce  holding  the  fermgin^ 
Northampton  Sands  (certainly  at  the  base),  the  upper  memh 
possibly  represent  that  of  Am.  Sowerhyt.  Clearly  this  demonstrt 
that  a  great  imconformity  exists  in  the  Midland  area  between 
true  Great  Oolite  series  and  the  known  top  of  the  Lincolna 
Limestone.  Those  beds  in  the  Cotteswold  of  Gloucestershire 
containing  Ammonites  Parkinsoni  and  Am.  Humphrimanus,  oi 
Fuller's  Earth,  the  Ragstones,  and  Upper  Freestones  of  the  Inf 
Oolite  of  that  region,  are  entirely  wanting  in  Northamptonshire 
Lincolnshire.  This  paucity  of  fossils  belonging  to  those  two  s 
is  detected  on  examining  the  well-prepared  lists  of  fossik  b^ 
Sharp  and  Prof.  Judd,  and  bears  out  the  history  of  the  deposits, 
group  more  strikingly  or  certainly  determines  this  than  the  A] 
nites.  Table  XII.  shows  that  a  number  of  species  are  coi 
to  the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  and  the  Great  Oolite  (133  out  of 
a  greater  number  by  far  (40  species)  than  in  the  Lincolnshi: 
Yorkshire  beds  of  the  same  age.  This  may  be  accounted 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  Lower  Oolites  of  Yorkshire 
deposited.  On  the  other  hand  the  relation  of  the  Inferior 
of  the  south  of  England  to  the  lincolnshire  Limestone  is 
to  306,  a  very  large  number  if  we  take  into  consideration  tl 
ditions  of  deposition  and  the  extended  development  of  the  8^ 
Oolites.  To  make  the  Tables  of  greater  yalue,  I  append 
(Xni.)  with  the  number  of  genera'  added ;  it  will  also  kee] 
tmif ormity  of  the  series  for  reference.    ' 
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Tablb  XIII. — SItowing  the  Comparison  betwun  the  Inferior  OoliU  of 
the  Midland  Counties  and  that  of  the  S.  of  England  and  Torhshm 
and  the  Great  OoliU  of  the  W.  of  England. 
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The  tbnr  members  or  diviBions  of  the  Great  Oolite  of  the  ' 
district  are : — 

1.  The  Upper  Estaarine  series. 

2.  The  Great-Oolite  limestone. 

3.  The  Great-Oolite  Clays. 

4.  The  Combrash  (Limestone). 

a.  The  Upper  Estaarine  is  on  the  same  horizon  as  ihe  S 
Slate. 

6.  The  Great-Oolite  limestone  is  an  extension  of  the  < 
gronp  of  the  south. 

e.  The  Great-Oolite  Clays  represent  the  Eorest  Idaxblo 
ford  Clay. 

d.  The  Combrash  is  the  same  distinot  stratma  kno^wn  ^ 
England. 

These  four   divisions  demand  from  the   palceontolog 
analysis.     The  Limestones  are  eminently  characterize  I 
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Special  faunas.  Everywhere  in  this  area  Oatrea  Marshii,  Echino- 
hriuus  dumeularisy  Avicula  echmata^  Oervillia  avieuhides^  Tere^ 
hrabda  ohovaia^  T.  omiihocepTtalaf  Ammonites  maerocephalus^  A, 
Hervepj  and  A,  diseu»  characterize  the  Gombrash.  The  Great- 
Oolite  forms  are  equally  distinct  and  important — Ostrea  Sowerhyi^ 
0,  ndnnffulogaj  Clypeus  MuUeri,  Terebratula  TnaonHata^  MhynchO" 
ndla  eondnnaj  Hamomya  gibbosa^  J^auttlus  Baheriy  N,  Tiexagonus, 
and  N.  tubtruncatng  being  in  this  group  the  dominant  forms. 

rppsB  EsTUAsnrE  Sebieb. — Nothing  in  the  south  and  south-west 
of  England  resembles  these  beds :  they  show  an  alternation  of 
maiine  and  freshwater  conditions,  such  as  would  now  take  place 
under  deration  or  depression  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers ;  but  few 
fossils  accompany  these  days  and  sands;  they  cover  but  small 
areas,  and  often  occur  in  pipes  let  down  into  theunderl3ring  strata*. 
We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Morris  t  for  first  determining  the  estuarine 
diaracter  of  the  beds  above  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone.  Morris 
identified  Cyrena  {C.  Cunninghami\  Unto,  and  PaXudina, 

Gbeat-Ooute  LncESTosB. — The  upper  zone  of  the  Great  Oolite, 
here  as  elsewhere  in  England,  is  remarkably  uniform  in  character 
in  its  range  from  Gloucestershire  to  Mid-Lincolnshire ;  in  the  latter 
area  it  thins  out,  and  finally  disappears  before  reaching  the 
Hnmber.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  spedes  also  occur 
in  the  Gombrash,  no  less  than  119  species  uniting  the  Gombrash 
proper  with  the  Great  Oolite  of  the  Midland  district.  The  chief 
fofisl  localities  noticed  in  the  Butland  memoir  are  of  necessity 
those  in  which  the  type  forms  exist ;  the  present  agreement  of  the 
spedes  from  each  locality  is  a  coinddence  not  to  be  overlooked; 
and  it  will  be  seen,  on  consulting  Table  XIY.,  that  only  the  Lamel- 
hbranchiata  form  a  Luge  and  characteristic  fauna.  All  the  other 
groups  are  represented  by  one,  two,  or  three  species  each ;  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  10  localities  (5  Great  Oolite  and  5  Gombrash),  only  a 
single  Goral,  Anahctda  orbidites,  seems  to  have  been  recorded  in  any 
Great-OoUte  or  Gombrash  locality ;  with  the  exception  of  Eushden, 
none  of  the  localities  have  yielded  any.  The  Echinodermata 
found  in  the  Great  Oolite  are  only  Echinobrissus  clunicularis,  E. 
linuattM,  and  Pygaster  semimlcatus ;  no  Grustacca,  Bryozoa,  Am- 
monites, or  Bdemnites  have  been  recorded,  and  .only  one  Nautilus 
{N.  Baberi),  On  the  other  hand  the  Bivalve  MoUuscan  fauna  is  large. 
The  five  Greai^olite  areas  peld  a  recurrent  fauna  of  75  genera,  or  a 
mean  of  15  for  each  locality ;  the  species  190,  or  40  for  each  of  the 
five  localities.  This  shows  that  the  spedes  have  not  been  rigorously 
searched  for.  We  may  say  that  the  Gasteropoda  are  hardly  repre- 
sented ;  for  we  know  of  only  5  species,  Natica  neritoidea,  N.globosa, 
Berimm  funiculus^  N,  Voltzii,  and  a  Monodonta,  for  the  whole  5 
localities.  The  Brachiopoda  are  individually  numerous,  but  the  species 
few:  the  two  genera  are  Terebratula  and  Bhynchonella ;  8  species 
are  all  that  have  occurred  in  both  genera. 

*  See  the  dear  description  of  these  beds  in  Prof.  Judd's  memoir,  loo.  cii. 
pp«  188-200,  with  reference  to  sheet  64  of  the  Gedogical-Survey  map. 
t  Qaut.  Jonrn.  Oeol.  Soa  vol.  ix.  p.  338. 
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Comparison  between  the  Great  Oolite  and  Combraalx  c 
thamptonshire  is  given  in  the  above  Table.  The  last  cob 
Yorkshire  is  added  for  comparison,  and  will  show  how  muc 

the  Northern  Combrash  than  that  of  Northamptonshire  & 

The  absence  of  corals  may  account  for  the  non-oolitic  c 
of  the  Great-Oolite  Limestones,  a  marked  feature  througl 
series  under  notice. 

CoBNBRASH. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Combrasli  of  ^ 
is  on  precisely  the  same  horizon  as  that  of  LincolnBliire  an 
amptonshire.  It  retains  its  general  and  uniform  linciest> 
racter  from  Dorsetshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  dls&ppc: 
this  condition  before  reaching  the  Humber.  At  Bri^g  it 
distinguishable  from  the  thin  overlying  Eellaways  Itock,  1 
zons  not  being  6  feet  thick.      Prof.   Phillips  fully    nc 
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Gombrash  fauna  in  Oxfordshire,  naming  74  species — and  associated 
with  it  153  Great-Oolite  species  from  the  Oxford  area,  50  of  which 
are  also  Gombrash    and  mostly  from   Islip.      The  fauna  distri- 
buted through  the  Combraah  of  five  chief  localities  noticed  in  the 
Butland  memoir  is  most  variable  (Midland  Oolites).     It  numbers 
30  genera  and  68  species  at  Stilton,  36  genera  and  64  species  at 
Burden,  16  genera  and  32  species  at  Oundlc,  18  genera  and  23 
species  at  Bourn,  and  15  genera  and  19  species  at  Manthorp.     The 
Yorkshire  type  is  far  more  prolific.     Leckenby,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Gombrash  of  Yorkshire,  enumerates  no  less  than  70  genera 
and  135  species.      As  everywhere   else,  the  Cephalopoda  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  only  1  species  of  Ammonite  (A,  Herveyi), 
1  Belemnite  {B.  tomatUis),  and  1  Nautilus  (N.  hexagonus)  being 
known.  The  Oxford  deposit  shows  the  same  fact.   Table  XIY.  shows 
the  hwaa,  of  the  two  horizons  for  the  Midland  districts  ;  Yorkshire 
is  added  for  comparison  here,  and  may  induce  research  into  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  great  development,  change  of   character, 
and  greatly  increaaed  fauna  N.  of  the  Humber,  and  the  sudden 
change  from  the  sandy  Upper  Estuarine  and  plant-bearing  beds  to 
a  calcareous  zone  about  5  feet  thick  with  so  rich  a  fauna. 

The  late  sub-Wealden  exploration  has  done  much  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain;  it  has  especially 
altmd  our  views  as  to  the  nature,  subdivision,  and  thickness  of  the 
lummeridge  Clay  of  England. 

In  1875,  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Blake,  M.A.,  read  before  our  Society  his 
paper  ^^  On  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  of  England."  Since  the  memorable 
memoir  of  Dr.  Eitton  on  the  strata  below  the  Chalk,  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  with  the  beds  of  the  Oolitic  group  immediately 
above  the  Corallian  beds.  Damon,  in  his  *  Guide  to  the  Weymouth 
District,'  devotes  some  space  to  this  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite ; 
and  the  late  sub-Wealden  exploration  did  much  towards  adding  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  thickness  and  fossil  contents  of  the  Kimmeridge 
beds  of  Sussex  below  the  Wealden  series.  On  the  continent 
close  study  and  analysis  has  resulted  in  separating  the  Ximmeridge- 
day  group  into  3  zones  : — the  lowest,  that  of  Aslarte  supracorallina^ 
or  the  Astartian  zone ;  the  second  or  middle,  that  of  Pterocera  Oceania 
or  the  Pterooerian  zone ;  the  third  or  upper  is  either  referred  to  or 
included  in  the  zone  of  Trigonia  gihhosa^  in  the  Portland  strata, 
or  separated  as  the  zone  of  Exogyra  virgula^  or  tho  Yirgulian 
zone.  The  names  Astartian  and  Pterocerian  have  much  signi- 
ficance, as  bearing  upon  the  correlation  with  the  same  beds  of 
the  continent — not  that  we  must  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a  few  or 
certain  species  as  definitely  fixing  the  horizons  of  two  areas  widely 
separated. 

In  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  this  is  to  be  observed  and  borne  in 
mind.  Although,  broadly  speaking,  certain  portions  are  recognized 
and  separated  by  their  general  and,  at  times,  special  ajssemblage  of 
fossils,  yet  many  that  are  in  one  locality  and  portion  highly  cha- 
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ractcristic,  are  absent  in  that  portion  in  another,  and  may  characterize 
instead  either  a  higher  or  lower  zone. 

Thus,  as  stated  by  the  author,  the  well-known  "  Exoyyra  vir<|rtt2a 
in  the  Jura  bemois  and  elsewhere  is  characteristic  of  tho  upper 
portion ;  at  the  Cap  de  la  Heye  [Dept.  Seine-Inf.,  N.W.  of  HaYie] 
it  occurs  throughout;  and  in  England  it  is  wanting  only  in  the 
upper  part,  or  sometimes,  as  in  Lincolnshire,  appears  to  be  absent 
entirely."    So,  again,  the  still  better-known  or  more  conspicnons 
''  Rhynchondla  inconstana,  which  is  the  characteristic  species  of  the 
lowest  beds  in  England,  in  the  environs  of  Montbeliard  is  found  in 
all  but  the  lowest,  and  most  frequently  at  the  top,  and  has  not  been 
met  with  in  the  sub-Wealden  boring,"  although  it  was  believed, 
throiigh  other  fossils,  that  we  were  near  the  base.     Mr.  Blake  there- 
fore suggests  that  '^  on  account  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  distributioi 
of  the  Kimmeridgian  fossils,  it  is  better  to  use  the  more  general  term 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper." 

The  chief  object  of  Mr.  Blake's  paper  is  to  show  into  whc 
palaeontological  and  lithological  subdivisions  the  Kimmeridge  Cla 
may  be  naturally  separated  through  a  study  of  its  features  in  tl 
field.  Mr.  Blake  shows  that  there  are  only  two  divisions  or  sets 
beds  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  their  separation  und 
different  titles.  The  upper  division,  "  Vii^ulian,"  agrees  with  tb 
of  Dr.  Waagcn ;  but  our  lower  includes  his  middle  region  a 
part  of  his  lower ;  ^*  while  the  remaining  part  of  his  lower  regi< 
and  possibly  part  of  his  zone  of  Cidarisflorigemma,  constitute  a  sex 
of  beds  which,  from  their  containing  as  much  of  a  Corallian  af 
Kimmeridgian  fauna,"  Mr.  Blake  designates  the  <^£imineri< 
Passage-beds"  (he.cit.  p.  197). 

Mr.  Blake's  paper  therefore  embraces  the  history  of  the  K 
meridge  Clay  through  three  divisions — 

1.  The  Upper  Kimmeridge, 

2.  The  Lower  Kimmeridge,  and 

3.  The  Kimmeridge  Passage-beds. 

The  Ufpxr  Kiuuebidge  Clay  (Yirgulien  of   foreign    autl 
differs  essentially  both  lithologically  and  palseontologically  f  roir 
zones  below.    This  division  is  developed  in  Lincolnshire  and  Do 
shire ;  and  in  it  exclusively  occur  the  bituminous  shales,  paper  si 
and  cement  stones.  These  beds  contain  but  few  spedes,  but  an  in 
of  individuals.     Compressed   Ammonites,   JDiseina    latisaima 
Lxtcina  mimtscula,  cover  the  leaf-like  planes  of  deposition.     Mr. 
appends  a  complete  and  measured  section  of  the  tldckness  < 
Kimmeridge-day  beds  at  Kimmeridge  Bay,  where  they  are  exli 
to  the  extent  of  650  feet,  probably  tho  maximum  in  any  e: 
section.  Cardium  atriaiuhim^  Discina  latissima^  and  Ltu:in€t  min 
occur  throughout ;  Exogyra  virgula  occurs  near  the    base 
upper  shales ;  Ammonites  biplex,  Aetarte  lineata,  Peetett  l^ns^  ^ 
vellicata,    BeUmnites   Sowichii^   and  Lingula   ovdlis     occixr 
upper  240  or  250  feet.     Near  the  base  of  the  Upper  Kimn 
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we  alBO  find  Am,  hypUx^  Am.  Thurmanni,  Astarte  Itneata,  and  Area 
fhnnbaidalu.  In  Wiltshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Backinghamshire 
the  Upper  Kimmeridgo  appears  to  bo  very  thin.  At  Swindon  and 
Hartwdil  there  is  little  room  for  it  between  the  Lower  Kimmeridgo 
and  the  Portland  Sand.  The  great  pit  at  Ely  shows  but  little 
Upper  Kimmeridge  in  vertical  thickness ;  and,  as  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  chief  fossils  are  Discina  latissima,  Cardium  striatvlum,  and 
Lueina  mtnuseula.  Am.  serratus  and  the  abundance  of  Exogyra 
virgula  mark  the  commencement  of  the  Lower  Kimmeridge,  or  the 
passage  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower. 

Mr.  Blake  has  prepared  a  sketch  map  showing  the  geographical 
position  of  Tarious  pits  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  of  Lincolnshire, 
ranging  from  Ferriby  in  the  north,  to  Homcastle  and  Spilsby  in  the 
Kratit.  Nnmerons  foesils  occur,  some  15  species  having  been  ool- 
leeted  by  Mr.  Blake.  Prof.  Judd  records  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  at 
fUey  Bay,  where  it  is  exposed  at  certain  times  below  the  ordinary 
krw-water  mark.  Mr.  Leckenby  also  has  collected  Ammonites  from 
filey  Bay ;  but  the  fauna,  small  as  it  is,  possesses  quite  a  f acies  of 
its  own.  Mr.  Judd  records  the  foUowing  species  from  the  Upper 
Kimmeridge  of  Filey  Bay — Ammonites  hiplex,  several  species  of  the 
gronp  Fianulati,  O^ea^  sp.,  InoeeramuSy  sp.,  Cardium,  sp.,  many 
biralves,  Diseina  laiissima,  lAwpila  ovalis,  Ichthyosaurian  vertebrae 
(Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  239).  The  Upper  Kimmeridgo 
fauna  numbers  21  species ;  14  are  peculiar,  and  7  are  common  to 
lower  and  higher  beds. 

Thb  Lowbk  Kimmbrtdge. — ^Mr.  Blake  does  not  admit  the  Middle 
Kimmeiidgo  division  of  Waagen  for  England,  although  granting  that 
the  deposition  of  the  beds  may  have  been  continuous  and  some  of 
them  contemporaneous  with  the  Middle  period.  The  special  fauna 
of  the  Middle  series  abounds  in  Oasteropoda  of  the  genera  Pterocera, 
NerinoeOf  Natiea^  and  Chemnitzia^  together  with  many  varieties  of 
PanopcM  and  Pholadomya.  '*  Only  the  discovery  of  such  a  fauna," 
Bays  Mr.  Blake,  *^  would  justify  the  recognition  of  Middle  Kimmeridge 
beds"  (ice.  cit.  pp.  204, 205).  Prof.  Judd, however, following  Waagen, 
has  ennmerat^  about  24  species  as  coming  from  the  Middle  Kim- 
meridge of  Filey  Bay,  viz.  2  Belemnites,  7  Ammonites,  A.  hiplex, 
A.  nmtabilis,  A.triplicatu8,A.  ]iilarantianu$,  A.yo^A.  Berry eri,  and 
A.  sp.,  Exogyrn  vinpda,  E.  na^ia,  and  9  genera  and  species  of 
!Kvalves,  Bhynchonella^  &c.  From  the  Lower  Kimmeridge  of 
Hpeeton  Prof.  Judd  obtained  only  Am.  altemans  and  JRhynchmeUa 
ineanstans  (Quart-.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  240). 

The  Lower  Kimmeridge  is  best  studied  in  Lincolnshire,  where  it 
agrees  with  the  Dorsetshire  type.  At  Homcastle  17  species  have 
been  collected,  all  of  which  elsewhere  in  Lincolnshire  are  associated 
with  Am.  serratus.  The  peculiar  fossils  hero  are  Bostdlaria  mO" 
jstnsis^  Cerithium  crehrum^  Astarte  supracorallina,  Avicula  cBdilig- 
9M»M,  Peeien  Grenieri^  Corhxda  Deshayesia^  &c.  East  of  Brigg  and 
the  Wrawby  cutting  I  obtained  many  of  the  species  named  by 
Mr.  Blake.  The  Market-Rasen  pits  yield  a  large  fauna ;  no  less  than 
46  bpedes  have  been  obtained  from  them,  representing  31  genera. 
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Eeptilia 2  genera  and    2  species. 

Ammonites  ....  1  „  6  „ 

ficlemnites  ....  1  „  1  „ 

Gasteropoda ....  6  „  8  „ 

Dimyaria 12  „  16  „ 

Monomyaria  ...  6  „  10  „ 

Brachiopoda. ...  2  ,,  2  „ 

Cmstacea 1  „  1  „ 

31  46 

Comparing  the  Lower  Kimmeridge  of  other  counties  with  this  typi 
csl  development  in  Lincolnshire,  Jdi*.  Blake  indndes  also  the  whol 
of  the  Middle  Kimmeridge  of  Eiley  Bay  in  this  Lower  division.  H 
regards  the  base  of  the  Ely  pit  as  Lower  Kimmeridge  on  accoui 
of  its  contained  fossUs,  such  as  Am,  serratus^  A,  lavjispinw^  An 
rhomboidalis^  Astarte  ovata^  Serpula  tetragona,  Avicula  adilignenst 
Pecten  Qrenieri,  and  Linguta  ovalis,  Mr.  Blake  also  adds  a  list 
16  genera  and  21  species  which  occur  in  the  Kinuneridge  Clay 
Swindon.  This  is  the  first  time  any  notice  has  been  given  of  Kii 
meridge-clay  fossils  from  that  locality ;  and  so  with  Wootton  Basset 
the  Lower  beds  there  yield  13  species,  all  Swindon  forms.  N< 
Weymouth  the  dark  days  have  yielded  33  species — Beptilia  1  s 
cies,  Pisces  2  genera  and  2  species,  Ammonites  3  species,  Gasteropt 
4  genera  and  5  species,  Dimyaria  11  genera  and  14  species,  Mo: 
myaria  6  genera  and  6  species,  Brachiopoda  2  genera  and  2  spec 

The  Passage-beds  of  Blake  have  their  type-locality  at  Weymoi 
and  are  sandy  stratified  beds  extremely  rich  in  fossils.  They  ap^ 
to  be,  according  to  Dr.  Waagcn,  the  equivalent  in  part  of  Dollf 
*'Calcaires  a  trigonies"  of  the  Cap  de  la  Hcve-;  they  arc  the  H 
meridge  Grit  of  Damon ;  Waagen  also  includes  part  of  them  in 
Upper  Calcareous  Grit. 

Mr.  Blake  finds  no  indication  of  such  beds  where  the  Coral  B. 
absent,  as  in  Lincolnshire ;  but  in  the  presence  of  that  form; 
they  are  everywhere  developed.  This  would  incline  Mr.  1 
to  attach  them  to  the  Coral  Hag  rather  than  to  tho  Kimme 
Clay. 

The  Sandsfoot-Castle  section  near  Weymouth  has  yieldc 
genera  and  63  species  from  two  thin  beds ;  a  few  supplcn 
forms  bring  the  list  up  to  72  species :  20  are  peculiar  ;  1 
common  to  it  and  the  Coral  Eag ;  and  20  pass  up  into  the 
meridge  Clay — 10  appearing  from  lower  beds,  including  pr< 
some  of  the  peculiar  forms.  The  same  conditions,  both  lithe' 
and  palaK>ntological,  arc  repeated  at  Osmington  MiUs  and  ]Rin 
Bay. 

Mr.  Blake,  in  concluding  his  able  paper,  recapitulates  tli< 
points  at  which  he  had  arrived ;  and  of  that  summary  tlie  f  o3 
is  an  abridgment : — 

1 .  Tho  Kimmeridge  Clay  in  England  is  divisible  into  two  b* 
Upper  and  Lower,  and,  when  preceded  by  the  Cor j 
possesses  at  the  base  the  Kimmeridge  Fassage>1:>ed8. 
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2.  The  Upper  Kimmeridge  is  comparable  to  the  lower  portion  of 

the  Yirgnlian  group  of  foreign  authors. 

3.  All  the  great  Saurian  remains  from  near  Kimmeridge  belong 

to  this  portion  of  the  series ;  the  Paper-shales,  Paper-slabs, 
bituminous  shales,  and  cement-stones  reach  a  thickness  of 
650  feet. 

4.  No  distinct  fauna,  comparable  to  that  of  the  Middle-Kimme- 

ridge  or  Pterocerian  group,  has  yet  been  discoyered  in 
England,  though  several  of  the  less  peculiar  fossils  of  that 
group  are  found  associated  with  Lower-Elimmeridgo  forms. 

5.  The  Lower  Kimmeridge  is  a  mass  of  blue  or  sandy  clay  very 

httle  stratified,  with  numerous  calcareous  doggers.  It  is 
largely  developed  in  Lincolnshire,  where  it  shows  well- 
marked  regions,  which  exhibit,  however,  such  a  gradual 
community  of  fossils  that  they  cannot  bo  made  the  basis  of 
subdivision,  but  must  be  considered  local  features.  The 
whole  represents  the  Astartian  group  of  foreign  geologists. 

6.  The  fauna  of  this  section  will  be  found  to  have  been  consider- 

ably added  to. 

7.  The  Kimmeridge  Passago-beds  are  developed  only  in  the  pre- 

sence of  the  Coral  Es^,  whose  fossils  ascend  into  them,  but 
not  to  any  appreciable  extent  above. 

8.  They  are  typically  developed  at  Weymouth,  where  they  are 

about  20  feet  thick. 

In  January  1877,  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Blake,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  and  W.  H. 
Hadleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  laid  before  the  Society  their  paper 
"On  the  Corallian  Bocks  of  England"*.  Probably  no  more  im- 
portant paper  had  yet  appeared  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle 
Jurassic  rocks  of  England,  exhaustively  written,  ably  argued,  and 
eminently  practical.  No  less  than  five  districts  are  describsd  in 
every  possible  detail,  viz.: — 1.  The  Weymouth  district;  2.  The 
North  Dorset  district;  3.  The  North  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and 
Oxfordshire  range ;  4.  The  Cambridge  reef ;  and  6.  The  Yorkshire 
basin,  this  last  embracing  four  subdistriots  or  areas. 

The  authors  show  that  the  strata  from  the  Oxford  Clay  to  the 
Kimmeridge  Clay  were  one  continuous  deposit,  which,  physically 
considered,  has  been  termed  a  "  great  pelolithic  formation  "  quietly 
laid  down  slowly  or  quickly  in  the  areas  named,  subject  to  altera- 
tions in  the  physical  conditions,  which  changed  the  character  of  the 
deposits.  That  these  changes  are  local  is  proved  by  the  discon- 
tinuity and  variable  nature  of  the  deposits,  showing  also  that  they 
were  not  all  contemporaneous,  or  indicative  of  a  period  termed 
Corallian,  '*  for  all  or  any  of  the  coral  deposits  that  have  been  formed 
between  the  commencement  of  the  Ozfordian  and  the  dose  of  the 
Kimmeridgian  epoch." 

The  "(S)ral  Bag"  of  England,  as  these  rocks  were  originally 
daignated  by  William  Smith  from  their  development  as  such  in  the 
area  studied  by  him,  have  now,  through  minute  and  carefal  re- 

♦  Quart.  Joura.  Geol.  Soc.  1877,  rol.  xxxiii.  pp.  2G0-405. 
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search,  been  divided  into  Upper  Calcareous  Orit,  Coralline.  Oolite, 
and  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  as  developed  in  Yorkshire ;  we  must 
not  assume,  however,  that  rocks  of  "  similar  lithological  character 
are  the  equivalents  of  each  other  in  different  localities." 

The  influence  that  physical  conditions  have  upon  the  contained 
fauna  has  been  much  overlooked  by  paleontologists.  The  resem- 
blance, if  not  identity,  of  many  Corallian  species  with  those  be- 
longing to  the  Great  or  the  Inferior  Oolite  proves  that  much  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Corallian  fauna  is  due,  not  to  the  lapse  of  time,  bnt 
to  the  conditions  of  deposition  or  the  persistence  of  certain  physical 
features  favourable  to  the  continuity  of  that  life  which  commenced 
in  an  earlier  stage.  **•  Nevertheless  Palaeontology  does  not  fail  us 
as  a  guide,  and  there  are  still  a  sufficiency  of  forms,  above  the  in- 
fluence of  physical  conditions,  which  indicate  satisfactorily  by  their 
association  the  relative  age  of  the  deposits"*.  The  authors  en- 
deavour, through  the  physical  conditions  under  which  each  deposit 
was  formed,  to  estimate  the  contained  fauna  at  its  true  chrono- 
logical value,  not,  however,  omitting  the  history  of  the  beds  con- 
taining them. 

The  areas  studied  and  described  in  the  paper  are  of  unequal 
magnitude,  as  would  be  expected ;  and  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston 
state  that  in  the  description  of  these  five  areas  their  endeavour  was 
to  study  the  development,  physical  conditions,  and  correlations  of 
the  Corallian  beds,  and  not  tiieir  pure  stratigraphy. 

The  Weymouth  district  affords  three  distinct  opportunities  for 
studying  the  Corallian  beds — the  neighbourhood  of  Weymouth,  on 
the  east  at  Osmington,  and  on  the  west  near  Abbotsbury.  The 
authors  employ  local  names  to  designate  their  horizons ;  and  from 
the  Calcareous  Grit  ("  Nothe  Grits  "  of  the  Weymouth  area)  they 
enumerate  23  species — 2  Cephalopoda,  3  Gasteropoda,  15  Lamelli- 
branchs,  2  Annelids,  and  1  Crinoid  (a  few  species  here  ally  the 
Oxfordian  with  the  Corallian  group);  other  (6)  species  occur  to 
increase  the  fauna  to  about  30. 

The  succeeding  ^'Nothe  Clays"  have  yielded  16  species,  12  of 
which  are  bivalves,  still  having  an  Oxfordian  fades.  The  *'  Ben- 
cliff  Grits  "  east  of  Sandsfoot  Castle,  20  feet  thick,  contain  few  fossils, 
C^vUlia  avicuhideSf  Exogyra  fko/na^  and  Trigimia  eoraUina  being 
most  characteristic. 

The  Marls  and  Oolites  of  Osmington  ('' Osmington  Oolite")  con- 
tain 17  species — 12  bivalves,  4  Gasteropoda,  and  the  well-^own 
Echinohris9U8  scuiaius. 

The  Trigonia  beds  (Coral-Eag  beds)  of  Weymouth  and  Osmington 
named  in  the  paper  number  70  species — 2  species  of  Ammonites, 
17  Gasteropoda,  43  Lamellibranchs,  6  Echinodermata,  and  3  Acti- 
noasoa:  8  other  species  are  added  from  another  locality  (thua  in- 
creasing the  fauna  to  78) ;  5  of  these  are  bivalves,  2  Eohiiii,  and 
AmmoniUs  plicatilis. 

The  Sandsfoot-Castle  beds  (the  *' Kimmeridge  Passage-beds '') 
show  that  their  fossil  contents  were  entombed  on  tiie  actoal  ^ot 
*  Vtde  Introdaotion  to  Menert.  Blake  and  Eodleston's  paper,  loe.  eU, 
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**  where  sponges  Inxuiiated,"  and  were  accompanied  by  '*  the  great 
Lima  peetiniformis.^  The  authors  fonnd  in  these  beds  no  less  than 
34  spedeSy  23  of  which  were  Lamellibranohs,  with  the  2  charac- 
tenttic  Brachiopoda,  Diseina  Ilumphriesiana  and  Lingula  ovalis, 
•OQompanied  by  Cidtiris  florigemna^  C.  Smiihii,  and  Echinobrissus 
saUatus.  Only  2  species  of  Gasteropoda  occurred — Pleurotomaria 
MiiHSteri  and  LiUorina  pvleherrima. 

The  groat  deposit  of  the  Abbotsbury  Ironstone  (hydrated  ferric 
<ndde),  oontaijiing  especially  Bhynekondla  corcdlina  and  Wald- 
heimia  lampas^  yielded  to  the  authors  30  species,  the  5  Brachiopoda 
niiiimtiiig  Kimmeridgian  affinities,  or  a  close  approach  to  that 
hozison.  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  truly  say  that  there  is 
nothing  specially  ^'coralline"  in  the  rocks  of  the  Weymouth  area  as 
ooDJieeted  with  corals;  and  the  term  'Coral  Bag/  which  is  an 
enentially  lithologioal  name,  is  here  especially  inappropriate.  Only 
IB  one  limited  area  does  such  a  rook  occur  in  the  whole  district. 

The  authors  next  discuss  the  Corallian  rocks  of  the  I^orth-Dorset 
area.  The  Great  Sturminster  railway-section  afforded  the  key  to 
tlie  whole  district*.  The  sections  at  GiUingham,  Gucklington, 
Todberc,  and  Langham  all  show  how  little  calcareous  grit  occurs 
among  the  more  argillaceous  seriea  of  this  region  :  and  the  absence 
of  cHaris  Jlorigemma  is  significant ;  it  has  never  occurred  in  the 
mbbly  limestones  of  the  Sturminster  section.  About  40  species 
hare  been  determined  from  the  sections  above  named. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  long  and  narrow  exposure  in  North 
Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  Oxfordshire ;  the  rocks  occur  in  many 
amall  areas,  and  have  distinctive  characters. 

The  Westbury  Corallian  beds  consist  chiefly  of  the  iron-ore  and 
its  aaaociated  fossils,  which  are  few.  11  species' are  enumerated  in 
the  authors'  paper,  most  of  which  I  have  also  obtained  at  the 
extensive  excavations.  The  Steeple-Ashton  beds  may  be  on  the 
upper  horizon  of  the  Oxfordian  group ;  18  species  are  named,  14  of 
wlueh  are  Lamellibranchiata. 

From  the  well-known  Calne  district  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston 
obtained  a  large  fauna ;  the  Cidaris-florigemma  Bag  contained,  at 
Hilmaiton,  28  species. 

The  Coralline  Oolite  and  Calc  Grit  of  Highworth  contain  a  flne 
aaemblage  of  fossils  (37  species).  The  Corallian  rocks  in  the  neigh- 
bomliood  of  Faringdon,  and  at  Marcham,  Cumnor,  Headington,  and 
Wheatley  are  described,  and  the  special  faunas  of  these  localities  are 
g^ven  by  the  authors.  The  most  singular  exposure  of  the  Corallian 
Bocks  oeenrs  at  Upware,  between  Cambridge  and  Ely.  These  beds  are 
piobably  the  highest  in  the  Corallian  series ;  on  them  lie  the  phos- 
phatic  nodules  and  sands  of  the  Neocomian  beds.  The  corals  and 
other  fossils  undoubtedly  prove  this  Upware  exposure  to  be  ''  Coral 
Bag."  It  is  peculiar  in  its  lithologioal  characters ;  and  the  irregu- 
laris of  the  bedding  is  indicative  of  its  "  reef-like  character,"  to 
which  OQodition,  and  not  entirely  to  denjudation,  Messrs.  Hudleston 
sad  Blake  attribute  its  termination.     No  Ammonites  have  yet  oo- 

*  Loe,  cU,  p.  276,  for  lectioii  and  description. 
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currcd;  6  species  of  Gasteropoda,  Cliemnitzia  heddingtonensis  and 
Certthium  muricatum  being  amongst  the  number ;  15  genera  and 
21  species  of  Lamellibranchiata ;  Cidaris  florigemma^  the  only 
species  illustrating  the  Echinoidea ;  with  4  typical  Corals,  Tham- 
yxastrcea,  Isastroea^  Montlivalti^jL,  and  Bhabdophyllia.  There  is  no 
indication  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 

The  Yobeshieb  Basht. 

130  miles  north  of  Upware  the  Coral  Bag  of  Yorkshire  makes  its 
southernmost  appearance. 

The  authors  subdivide  the  Yorkshire  Corallian  area  into  four 
districts — (1)  the  Scarborough,  (2)  the  Pickering,  (3)  the  Ham- 
bleton,  and  (4)  the  Howardian  districts. 

The  Scarborough  district  is  most  ably  described  by  the  authors, 
both  in  this  communication  and  by  one  of  them  (Mr.  Hudleston) 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Geologists'  Association  (vol.  iv.  p.  353 
et  aeqq.).  The  fine  section  at  Eiley,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Brig,  exposes  the  Upper  Calcareous  series  and  the  Filey-Brig 
Calc-grit,  the  Lower  Calcareous  series,  and  the  Lower  Calcareous 
Grit  proper.  The  first  is  in  two  divisions,  and  about  13  feet  in 
thickness :  the  upper  (No.  1)  contains  few' fossils;  from  the  second 
(No.  2)  23  species  were  obtained — 

Ammonites 4  species. 

Gasteropoda   4      „ 

Lamellibranchiata ....  15      „ 

23 

The  Ammonites  are  all  characteristic,  A.  cordatus  and  A,  perarmatus 
being  the  chief  forms ;  they  are  associated  with  Chemnitzia  hedding- 
tonensisy  Littorina  muricata,  Gervillia  avictdoides  large  and  abundant, 
and  Pholadomya  decemcostata.  The  Filey-Brig  Calo-Grit  is  10  feot 
thick,  and  composed  of  massive  yellow  calcareous  grit,  characterized 
by  a  large  Ostrea^  var.  of  0.  brdlata. 

The  Lower  Calcareous  series  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
upper  15  feet,  the  lower  11  feet  thick.  25  species  occur  in  the 
lower  group.  No  Gasteropoda  seem  to  occur  here ;  but  there  are 
10  Lamellibranchiata,  4  Brachiopoda  (the  characteristic  Bhyncho^ 
neUa  Thurmanni  being  abundant,  and  6  species  of  other  groups, 
with  Waldheimia  HudUstoni  and  W.  hticculenta),  and  5  genera  and 
5  species  of  Echinodcrmata. 

The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  proper  is  about  60  feet  in  thickness, 
and  occupies  the  base  of  the  section.  The  soft  calcareous  sands 
contain  huge  ball-stones  with  nests  of  fossils.  Trigonia  triquetral 
Pinna  lanceolata^  Ostrea  soUtaria,  &c.  occur  in  the  upper  division. 
The  lowest  part  of  this  Lower  Calo-grit  is  rich  in  fossils — Amnuh 
nites  perarmatus^  A.  cordatus,  Pema  quadrata^  and  Astrcpeden 
rectus ;  below  is  the  Oxford  Clay  (loe,  cit.  pp.  315-319). 

The  authors  carefully  describe  the  Corallian  series  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  illustrating,  through  the  goige  of  the  Derwent  at  the 
Poige  valley,  a  complete  section  of  the  whole  Corallian  series  from 


upper 
Iiiiie0tone& 


Lower 
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the  Upper  limestones  to  the  top  of  the  Lower  CalcareoiiB  Grit,  a 
thickness  of  136  feet.  This  Forge-valley  section  is  more  complete 
than  those  exposed  on  the  coast.  The  characteristic  fossils  Cylin- 
drita  dongatus^  Oervillia  atdcuhideSf  and  MhynchoneUa  Thurmanni 
occur  in  Uie  White  Qnarry  or  upper  portion  of  the  Lower  Lime- 
stones. The  authors  correlate  the  Oolites  of  Scarhorongh  Castle 
Hill  with  the  Lower  Oolite  of  the  Eorge-valley  section,  the  fossil 
remains  confirming  this.  The  Seamer  district  (Seamer,  Ayton,  and 
Brompton)  have  yielded  a  large  faona:  38  species,  14  uniralyes, 
19  bivalves,  3  Echinoidea,  and  2  Corals  are  catalogued;  hut  the 
Croasgates  quarry  yields  others,  these  heing  the  most  characteristic. 
The  remarkable  outlier  atHackness,  which  exhibits  the  whole  Coral- 
lian  system  resting  on  the  Oxford  Clay  which  passes  down  into  the 
Kellaways  Rock,  is  described.  The  following  series  occuxb  in  ^^  Silpho 
Heights:"— 

'  1.  Upper  Calc&reous  Grit 

2.  Upper  or  true  Coral  Bag. 

3.  Coralline  Limestone  (Bdl-Heads  Limestone). 
^4.  Gritty  limestone  and  sandy  beds  (Middle  Oalcaieouf  Qrii). 
r  5.  Lower  Oolite  series. 

T  i^^^l^oM  "  ^*  Lower  Coral  Rag. 

umestones.  ^  ^  Basement  <Jr  Passage-beds.    (In  aU  about  80  feet.) 

These  beds  are  separately  described,  and  their  fossil  contents  given 
for  the  chief  forms  (about  30  species). 

Thz  Pickebiko  Distbict. 

This  elassical  area  receives  most  careful  attention,  and  is  exhaus- 
tively treated.  A  complete  section  of  all  the  Corallian  beds  is  seen 
in  the  gorge  of  Newtondale,  at  the  outlet  of  which  lies  Pickering. 
The  upper  portion  is,  as  the  authors  say,  magnificently  displayed  in 
the  numerous  quarries  near  the  town.  The  succession  is  as  follows 
in  the  deep  gorge  of  Newtondale : — 

feet 

Snpracoralline  beds    20 

Upper  Limestones 50 

Trigonia  beds  and  Middle  Calcareous  Grit. .     45 

Lower  Limestones 60 

Ditto,  including  basement  or  Passage-beds .     30 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit (B&y)  ^00 

305 

A  generalized  section  of  the  Pickering  beds  is  given  on  p.  335, 
and  also  a  detailed  description  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  di- 
visions, or  the  Supracaralline  heds^  Upper  Limestones^  and  the  Shell- 
beds  and  grits  (Middle  Calcareous  Grit  in  part).  The  most  richly 
fossiliferous  of  all  the  divisions  is  that  of  the  Shell-beds  and  grits 
(Middle  Calcareous  Grit) ;  nearly  all  the  fossils  in  collections  marked 
Pickering  are  from  this  horizon.  36  species  were  obtained  by  the 
authors  from  the  three  TVi^onia-beds  in  this  lower  group.  Trigonia 
perlata,  T,  Meriani^  Chemnitzia  heddingtonensis,  Littorina  muricata^ 
Ceriihium  mturicatwm^  Osi'viUia  aviadoides^  CucMcea  oorallinay  Avir 
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ttda  ovalts,  Cidaris  Smithii,  Echinohrtssus  scutatus^  Sec,  are  amongst 
the  forms  that  abomid.  The  fossils  collected  from  the  Upper  Calcar- 
reous  Grit  of  Pickering  number  26  species,  19  of  which  are  biyalyea. 
Details  are  given  on  p.  347  of  the  fine  section  at  Sinnington  in 
the  Upper  Lbnestoncs  of  the  middle  division  of  Pickering  (loe,  cU, 
pp.  333-340). 

Thb  Hakbletoit  District. 

This  extensive  area  is  now  clearly  understood  throngh  the  re- 
searches of  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hndleston.  Thej  describe  five 
horitons  or  subformations,  tracing  them  over  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  namely : — 

1.  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  "^ 

2.  Hambleton  Oolite, 

3.  Middle  Calcareous  Grit,   )>Corallian. 

4.  Coralline  Oolite, 
6.  Upper  Calcareous  Grit, 

Ximmeridge  Clay. 

The  characteristic  fossils  are  given  in  the  description  of  the  five 
horizons  ;  neither  time  or  space  will  allow  me  to  follow  the  authors 
through  their  careful  analysis  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  county 
or  their  deductions  from  the  organic  remains.  The  fossils  from  the 
Coral  Eag,  the  Calcareous  Grits,  and  Coralline  Oolites  are  given 
from  several  quarries  and  cuttings  of  Oswaldkirk  Hagg,  Ampleforth 
Beacon,  Nunnington,  and  Canklass  End ;  about  30  species  have  oc- 
curred to  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  in  their  researches  through 
the  Corallian  beds  of  the  Hambleton  district. 

Thb  HowASDiAir  Hills. 

This  fourth  district  in  the  Yorkshire  Corallian  area  embraces  the 
inner  portion  of  the  range  of  hiUs  which  bounds  the  Yale  of  Pick- 
ering to  the  S.W.  The  authors  here  base  the  sequence  of  their 
stratigraphical  succession  chiefly  on  paleeontological  grounds,  owing 
to  the  more  complicated  nature  of  the  rocks  than  in  the  '^more 
massive  tabular  range  "  to  the  north  and  north-east.  Less  attention 
is  paid  by  them  to  the  petrological  condition  of  the  groups,  on  ac- 
count of  this  more  complex  nature  of  the  area. 

The  authors  divide  the  Howardian  area  into  two  districts,  one 
west  of  the  Derwent,  the  other  east  of  that  river.  Commencing 
with  the  '*  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  and  Passage-beds "  west  of  the 
Derwont,  and  in  the  Park  quarry.  Castle  Howard,  the  presence  of 
Ammonites  p&rarmatus  shows  their  position  to  be  low  down  in  the 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit.  Am,  eordatus  and  Am,  verMralis  also  occur 
in  these  beds ;  it  is  the  horizon  of  the  large  AptycM  and  phragmo- 
cones  of  large  Belemnites  {B,  ahhreviatus).  The  Passage-beds  (Middle 
Grits  and  Lower  Limestones  of  Mr.  Pox  Strangways)  between  the 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit  and  Coralline  Oolite,  containing  the  laige 
Trujfonia  Meriani^  PhdadwiytB^  and  Peolen  intextus^  here  receive 
notice.  The  Coralline  Oolite  and  Coral  Bag  of  Malton  are  most  care- 
fully analyzed,  the  former,  in  its  lower  division,  holding  the  well- 
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known  Chemniizia'heda  (O.  keddingtanensis)  with  Nerinata  Goodhalliy 

Pkaaiandla  $triata^  CerUhium  muricatum^  Lima  Icguiuscula^  &c.    It  ia 

from  tiie  upper  part  of  thb  division  (the  CoraHine  Oolite)  that  the 

new  and  remarkable  Araacarian  fruit  (cone),  Araucarites  HudU" 

stoni.  Out.,  was  obtained.     Mr.  Carruthers,  F.B.S.,  to  whom  this 

cone  was  submitted,  places  it  in  the  section  Colymhea  of  the  genus 

Artmearia^  now  represented  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  New 

Caledonia.  The   Inferior-Oolite  form  (A.  spharocarptis)  and  the 

'Wealdoi  one  (A,  pippingfardtnais)  belong  to  the  same  section  of 

the  genus.  ( Vide  Carruthers,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  zxxiiL 

p.  402,  appendix  to  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston's  paper.) 

No  less  than  70  species  are  named  by  the  authors  in  the  list  of 
fossils  from  the  Coralline  Oolite  of  Malton,  omitting  those  species 
oecuning  in  the  Coral  Bag  proper.  Yery  few  forms  are  common  to 
the  Gordline  Oolite  and  the  true  Coral  Bag  above ;  out  of  the  70 
named  not  more  than  10  occur  to  connect  the  two  horizons.  The 
Coral  Bag  proper,  which  overlies  the  Coralline  Oolite,  is  essentially 
characterized  by  Cidarisjlorigemma,  Olypticus  hienyglyphieuSyPseudo^ 
diadema  hemisphccricum,  ITiecorniUiai^  KhahdophyUioB^  &c.  About 
50  species  range  through  the  Coral  Bag  series  of  the  Howardian 
bads  west  of  the  Derwent. 

EoMt  of  the  Derwent, — This  division  occupies  the  high  land  of 
Langton  Wold,  at  the  southern  ridge  of  which  the  Howardians 
are  buried  beneath  the  Chalk.  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  state 
with  truth  that  *'*•  there  is  no  such  display  of  Coral  Bag  elsewhere  in 
England  as  at  North-^rimston  Hill,  where  "  the  Cored  Bag  may  be 
aaid  to  culminate  both  as  to  variety  and  thickness  of  development, 
and  also  in  the  richness  of  its  fossil  contents^  Qoc  cit,  p.  374). 
The  authors  give  details  of  the  Grimston-Hill  section  from  the  base 
with  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  through  the  Coralline  Oolite  and  Fas- 
sage-bedSf  the  Coral  Bag,  and  Supracoralline  series  (vide  described 
and  drawn  section,  pp.  374-381).  The  Mamillated-Urchin  series  (in 
the  Coral  Bag),  containing  EMnohHsaus  seutatttSj  Pseudodiadema 
hemiepharieum,  Cidai'is  florigemma,  O,  Smithii^  Hemieidaris  inters 
fnedia,  CoUyrit^shieordatus,  Pygaster  umhrdla,  &c.  <&c.,  receives  oare- 
fol  stntigraphical  determination.  The  geographical  position  of  these 
Urchin-beds  would  a^»ear  to  be  restricted  along  the  southern  margin 
of  the  formation,  where  lithologically  the  beds  are  highly  argillaceouB 
and  fine-grained.  The  North-Grimston  Limestone  (Coral  Bag 
propo")  and  its  splendid  group  of  fossils  are  minutely  described; 
and  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  append  a  remarkable  list  of  the 
LangtonrGrimston-Bag  or  Upper-Gorallian  fossils,  in  which  are 
ennmerated  70  species :  20  of  these  are  Gasteropoda,  34  Lamelli- 
branehs,  6  CephaJopoda,  7  Echinoidea,  &c.  Few  corals  are  given, 
Theeoemtlia  and  Bhabdophyllia  are  the  most  frequent. 

The  authors  then  summarize  the  work  done  by  them.  The  Wey- 
mouth area  is  epitomized  in  ascending  order,  the  Nothe  Grits 
(eharaeterixed  by  Pema  quadraia  and  Peeten  Jtbroms)  being  at  the 
base.  Clajs  (the  "  Kothe  Clays'')  separate  the  above  from  an  upper 
gnt(ih6  **  fiencliff  Grit ")  having  at  its  base  huge  doggers;  these  two 
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divisionB  fonn  the  Lower  Calcareoas  Orit.  The  sncceeding  series 
oonsist  of  Oolites  and  Marls,  which  include  the  ^'  Osmington  Oolite" 
or  the  **"  TrigoniorbedSf''  with  T,  claveUata  and  Cidaris  florigemma. 
Ahove  the  main  limestones  at  Weymouth  succeeds  40  feet  of  clay  (the 
*'  8andsf  oot  Gay  ")  overlain  by  ferruginous  sands  and  grits  with  large 
spongious  growths,  containing  2^ma|>«(^nt/brmt9,  Cidaria florigemma^ 
Lingula  ovaUs^  Littorina  murieataf  and  Aitarte  supracoraUina,  These 
are  well  shown  at  Abhotsbury.  A  peculiar  Upper  Coral  Eag  is 
developed  above  these  grits  at  Ringstead  Bay  and  below  the  Kim- 
meridge  Passage-beds.  The  Abhotsbury  Ironstone  is  upon  a  higher 
horizon.  No  true  Coral-reef  occurs  within  thb  area;  but  the 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  deposits,  on  the  whole  thick,  are 
exceptionally  numerous. 

North  Dorset. — ^The  CoraUian  series  varies  considerably  in  this 
area,  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  being  scarcely  represented  in  the 
southern  part — ^Marls,  and  Pisolites  replacing  the  Grits,  much  false- 
bedding  succeeding  these.  In  the  northern  portion  the  Lower  Cal- 
careous Grit  is  well  developed,  especially  near  Cucklington  and  Gil- 
lingham,  where  they  gradually  merge  into  the  Oxfoid  Clay.  The 
Limestones  also  prevail,  but  are  impure  in  character ;  at  Mappowder 
and  MamhuU  the  &lse-bedded  series  are  economically  used,  being 
burnt  for  lime. 

WUUhire  and  Oxfordshire  Bange. — ^The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  is 
the  most  constant  member  of  the  many  types  that  occur  in  this 
long  belt  of  deposits;  the  iron-ore  beds  at  Westbury  in  the 
southern  part,  like  those  of  Abhotsbury,  occupy  the  extreme  top  of 
the  series.  At  Steeple-Ashton  and  Calne  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit 
is  well  developed ;  the  chief  feature  at  Calne  is  the  non-development 
of  any  beds  but  those  containing  Cidaris  florigemma. 

At  Highworth  the  chief  featore  is  the  development,  below  the 
Coral  Rag  with  Cidaris  florigemma^  of  highly  fossiliferous  limestones 
with  Trigonia  Meriani^  Lima  rigida,  end  Ammonites  plicatUis,  These 
shell-beds  thin  out  or  disappear  near  Oxford.  At  Heddington  ano- 
ther shdl-bed,  with  abundance  of  Cidaris  florigemma^  occurs  in  the 
Coral  Rag. 

The  Cambridge  Beef. — ^This  remarkable  outlier  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  the  Coral  Rag,  containing  a  rich  and  special  fanna,  the 
characteristic  Cidarie  florigemma  determining  its  true  character. 
The  authors  believe  the  Elsworth  rock  to  be  an  exceptional  develop- 
ment of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit.  The  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney,  in 
his  *  Cambridgeshire  Geology,'  has  carefully  described  this  "  reef," 
and  gives  a  list  of  the  characteristic  fossils  obtained.  No  less  than 
58  species  are  known — Coelenterata  7,  Echinodermata  7,  Annulosa  4, 
Brachiopoda  1,  Pelecypoda  23,  Gasteropoda  11 ,  Cephalopoda  5 
species. 

His  Torla^ire  Basin. — ^The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  is  the  mofit 
constantly  developed  of  all  the  CoraUian  deposits.  In  the  Howardian 
lulls  at  Grimaton  and  Walton  it  is  about  60  feet  in  thickness ;  in 
the  western  and  northern  hills  (Hambleton  and  Newtondale)  it  in- 
ereaaes  to  100  feet.    The  fauna  of  the  Lower  limeetone  has  mach 
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in  eomiiion  with  that  of  the  Lower  CalcaieonB  Grit.  ThiB  is  esped- 
ally  the  case  in  the  eastern  diBtricts  ;  the  maximum  thickness  of  the 
Lower  Limestones  near  Kirkby  Moonide  is  abont  150  feet. 

The  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  is  irregular  and  uncertain ;  it  occurs 
at  Filey  Brig.  No  certain  indication  of  the  Middle  Grit  is  to  be 
wen  in  the  Howardian  hills. 

The  Fpper  Limestones  (not  seen  on  the  coast)  are  throughout 
^risible  into  Coralline  Oolite  and  the  overlying  Coral  Bag.  Thej 
oontain  peculiar  fossils ;  east  of  the  Derwent  they  are  thick  and  ridi 
in  Echinoidea  and  MoUnsca. 

13ie  Supracoralline  beds  are  fully  developed  and  regular ;  in  the 
azenaoeous  type,  as  Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  they  ^^  attain  their  maxi- 
mmn  thickness  in  the  extreme  western  bay  of  the  Yale  of  Picker- 
ing." The  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  of  Yorkshire  possesses  peculiar 
featoreSy  and  contains  a  series  of  fossils  partially  Eimmeridgian. 

Messis.  Blake  and  Hudleston  show  how  inappropriate  is  ike  term 
''Coral  Bag"  as  a  designation  for  the  whole  of  the  limestones, 
grits,  and  days  above  the  Oxford  Clay,  or  between  that  formation 
and  the  Eimmeridge  Clay.  The  lower  beds  of  the  *'  Corallian  group  " 
are  markedly  Oxfordian  in  the  character  of  their  fauna;  and 
before  the  members  of  this  fauna  died  out  "Kimmeridgian  forms 
became  their  companions,  and  ultimately  supplanted  them."  Their 
researches  have  dearly  shown  us  that  it  is  to  Yorkshire  that  we 
mnst  look  for  our  type  with  which  to  compare  the  rocks  and  fossils 
of  the  same  group  through  England,  <'  and  thence  take  our  general 
terms." 

The  authors  conclude  their  elaborately  worked-out  paper  by 
stating  succinctly  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  of  the  six 
groups,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  their  researches  (vide  Quart. 
Jonm.  Geol.  5oc.  voL  xxxiii.  pp.  389-90). 

Forty-nine  continental  spedes  are  added  to  the  MoUuscan  fauna 
of  the  British  Upper  Jurassic  Bocks,  and  25  new  species  which  have 
ocenrred  to  the  authors  in  these  rocks  during  their  researches,  thus 
adding  to  the  British  Upper  Jurassic  fauna  74  new  forms.  Of  the 
foreign  spedes  21  are  Gasteropoda  and  28  Lamellibranchiata. 

Mr.  Hudleston,  in  the  third  part  of  his  memoir  on  the  Yorkshire 
Oolites,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists'  Assodation 
in  Octol^  1878,  enumerates  no  less  than  288  spedes  of  all  groups 
as  occurring  in  the  four  divisions  of  the  Corallian  Bodes  of  York- 
shire, vis. 

I.  The  Lower  Calc  Grit  (in  part)  and  Lower  Limestone, 
n.  Coralline  Oolite  group, 
ni.  Coral  Bag, 
rv.  Supracoralline. 

The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  has  yielded  100  spedes,  the  Coralline 
Oolite  124  spedes,  the  Coral  Bag  138  spedes,  and  the  Supracoralline 
22  species :  40  spedes  are  Oxfordian,  coming  up  from  tiiat  horizon 
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and  nnging  into  one  or  other  of  the  Corallian  dinsionB ;  bnt  only  6 
species  pass  to  the  Kimmeridgian  stage  above ;  the  fauna  therefore 
of  the  true  Corallian  Bocks  of  Yorkshire  numbers  243  species. 

The  grouping  falls  under  eighteen  dassee,  in  which  occur  the  288 
species  (omitting  the  Flantae,  285). 

The  following  Table  (XY .)  is  the  numerical  result  of  Mr.  Hudleston's 
researches  upon  the  Lower  Oalcareoos  grit,  Coralline  Oolite^  Coral 
Bag,  and  Supracoralline  beds : — 

Tabib  XY. — Showing  the  Fossils  {numerically  expressed)  of  the  Lower 
Calcareous  Ority  the  Coralline  Ooliie,  Coral  Bag^  and  Supra-- 
coralline  beds. 


daiBes. 

Lower  Calca- 
reous Grit. 

Coralline 
Oolite. 

1 
1 

e 

u 

CQ 

Protosoft 

4 

10 

5 

2 

1 

3 

19 

1 

8 

51 

89 

57 

16 

7 

2 

6 

4 

3 

3 

4 
3 
2 

1 
2 
6 
1 
5 
19 
27 
9 
7 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

•*. 
1 

••• 
6 

■  •• 

31 

47 

16 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 
9 
2 

3 

13 

3 
28 
28 
45 

3 

•  •• 

1 
1 
1 

1 

12 
2 
5 
2 

Ooslenterata    

Annnlida 

Crustaoea    

f  Afteri^dffi 

'  Gnnoidea    

Kchinoidea .T-rt-... 

Brroioa  

/BrachioDoda  

Monomyaria  

Dimjana 

-  (Gasteropoda 

Amvnonit;ee .,....,,,...,.....,,.- 

Belemnites 

Nautili    

Pisces 

Bentilia  

Plantie 

288 

100 

124 

138 

22 

Beference  is  often  made  to  Phillips's  '  Oeology  of  Yorkshire ; ' 
and  when  the  fauna  of  Yorkshire  was  under  consideration,  I  found  it 
oonyenient  to  construct  the  following  Table  (XYI.)  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  species  through  all  the  Jurassic  formations.  I  insert  it 
here,  after  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hudleston,  as  the  most  fitting  place. 
Six  of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  MoUusca  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  palaeontology  of  the  comity,  and  show  singular  and  unexpected 
results.  I  have  added  a  column  for  the  number  of  appearances  for 
each  class  through  the  formations.  Professor  Phillips  did  not  add 
much  to  the  fauua  of  Yorkshire  in  his  last  edition ;  he  chiefly  cor* 
rected  the  nomenclature  and  recast  the  literature,  the  chief  palseon- 
tological  addition  occurring  among  the  Plant®. 
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ISO  PBOOXBDIVflS  OF  THB  GBOLQeiOAL  SOOXnT. 

Sacceeding  the  paper  on  the  Corallian  Rocks  of  Engkndy  by  the 
Bev.  J.  F.  Blake,  M.A.y  and  W.  H.  Hndleeton,  M.A.,  and  more  or 
less  a  companion  to  or  continnation  of  the  same  important  subject,  I 
have  now  to  notice  the  exhaustive  paper  *'  On  the  Portland  Bocks 
of  England,"  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  BlsJce,  who  alone  undertook  this 
important  inyestigation.  Like  the  previous  paper  by  himself  cmd 
Mr.  Hudleston,  this  interpretation  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Portland  Books  has  had  no  equal  since  the  memorable  and  masterly 
memoir  by  Dr.  Fitton  '^  On  the  Strata  between  the  Chalk  and 
Eimmeridge  Clay  in  the  South-east  of  England  "  (Transactions  of 
the  Qeological  Soc.  ser.  2,  vol.  iv.  pp.  103-388).  I  shall  have  to 
notice  a  subsequent  paper  by  Mr.  Blake  "  On  the  Correlation  of  the 
Fpper  Jurassic  Bocks  with  those  of  the  Continent — Part  I.  the 
Paris  basin,"  which  unites  the  labours  of  Hudleston  and  himself 
with  those  of  the  French  geologists  in  a  more  correct  reading  of  the 
Anglo-French  Jurassic  rocks,  especially  those  of  the  Anglo-Parisian 
basin,  to  which  his  first  paper  is  devoted.  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr. 
Hudleston,  in  the  introduction  to  their  paper  upon  ''  the  Corallian 
Books  of  England,"  regarded  the  Portlandian  as  a  local  development 
in  a  great  ''  Pelolithic  "  formation,  determining  not  to  extend  the 
term  "  Corallian "  to  beds  of  probably  various  ages  which  agreed 
**  only  with  our  own  in  occurring  in  the  Oxford-Kimmeridge  seas, 
and  in  containing  corals."  Doubtless  in  England  we  had  two  ''  epi- 
sodes," the  "  Corallian  and  Portlandian."  How  far  the  continental 
**  episodes  "  may  be  correlated  with  ours,  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
It  is  the  endeavour  of  Mr.  Blake,  in  his  paper,  to  show  that  the 
rocks  which  have  been  called  Middle  and  Lower  Portlandian  at 
Boulogne  have  their  representatives  in  the  Eimmeridge  Clay.  He 
describes  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Portlandian  episode 
with  each  other,  thus  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  *'  insight  into 
those  final  oscillations  which  converted  the  open  argillaceous  ocean 
into  the  lake-bearing  and  cycad-growing  continent  of  the  Purbecks." 

Mr.  Blake  divides  the  subject  of  his  paper  into  six  geographical 
areas: — 

1.  The  Island  of  Portland. 

2.  St.  Alban's  Head  and  Eimmeridge. 

3.  Upway. 

4.  The  Vale  of  Wardour. 

5.  Devizes. 

6.  Swindon. 

The  Portland  Oolite  of  Portland  he  divides  into  9  beds,  the  sandy 
series  below  into  5,  making  all  together  14  divisions.  Each  of  the 
9  limestone  beds  possesses  distinctive  species;  and  such  being  the 
cfise,  I  name  these  and  the  forms  illustrating  them : — 
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Ceriihmm   partlandicum  (confined); 


I      Sfuwerhya   Dukei,  Buccinum  tuUi 
BedNo.  1.  The    Roacli,    shelly^      eaides,   Trigonia  gibhosa,    Lucina 
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limestone  with......  1      fortlandtca  (rare),    Feettn  lamel- 

\o8U8;  Oatrta  expanBa,  and  JSaiioa 
\     elegans  (abundant). 

2.  The  Whit  bed Ammonites  gigan  teus,  confined. 

3.  The  Ourf Ostrea  sclitaria,  hastnta  oblonga. 

4.  The  Baee  bed hattrma  ohlonga,  with  its  perforating 

Litkodami, 

5.  Upper  part,  TH^oftM- 
oed  Trigonia  gibbasa. 

6.  Upper  part  BoUd  flint, 
lower  part  rubble. 

7.  SerjnUa'hed Serpula  gordialis,  Ostrea  muUifoTmis. 

&  Main  niasB   of  flintj  f  Ammonitef  hoUmiensis^  Trigonia  gib- 

series \     bosa,  T,  incurva,  Pema. 

^Ammonites  pseudogigaSt  Am,  triplex, 
PUuTotomaria    ruaatOy  P.  Rozeti^ 

9.  The  shaU-bed  -       Cardium   dissimiU,  Cvprina  Oon-^ 

^^  "^  gata,  Lima  rusttca,  Pecten  lameU 

losus,  Trigonia  gibboaa,  T,  incwrva, 
\     Pleuromya  tellina, 
10.  Blue  marl     No  fossils. 

ll.M«rlandiuid.nodalar  f  ^^'^''V^f''*'!*"^'  ^«*f*  *f  " 

,  12  £rowra-bed  [Exogyrabruntrutana  (the  only  fossU 

^^  t     oocurrmg). 

II  13.  Yellow  sandy  bed  ...     Cyprina  implicata.  Area. 

(Ammonites  biplex,  Natica  inciaa^  Lima 
boloniensiSf  Pecten  Morini,  Avicula 
octavia,  Triaonia  tncfirtia,  T,  muri" 
cata,  T.  PeUati,  RhynchoneUa  port" 
landica,  Discina  Humphriesiana, 
Pleuromya  tellina. 

Simmeridge  Clay  below. 

Fnll  defcails  of  the  phyBical  character  of  these  14  diviBions  at  the 
-We  of  Portland  are  given  by  Mr.  Blake ;  and  regarding  this  on  the 
whole  as  the  type  section,  the  other  five  areas  named  may  be  com- 
pared with  it 

St.  ALBiLir's  Head  and  Kimicbbjsge. 

The  fint  10  beds  in  the  St.  Alban's  Head  section  can  be  more  or 
I«fl  correlated  with  those  of  the  Isle  of  Portland ;  the  beds  numbered 
16  and  16  are  in  excess  of  the  Portland-sand  series  at  Portland, 
^u  add  about  130  feet  to  the  section.  The  fossils  are  much  the 
"•^6  88  in  the  several  Portland-Isle  beds,  and  need  no  comment  here. 

Mr.  Blake  discusses  the  question  of  difierence  between  the  Bou- 
1^^  and  Kimmeridge  sections,  and  the  introduction  of  the  terms 
*wdle  and  Lower  Portlandian  by  the  French  geologists.  Com- 
^^^0  sections  at  Boulogne  and  Kimmeridge  are  given  on  page 
j^ ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  sections  is  shown.  The 
^u&  Kimmeridge  beds  (shales  and  clays)  show  that  there  are 
AlOO  feet  between  the  base  of  the  Portland  Stone  and  the  lowest 
P^  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  vinble  (base  not  seen) ;  but  the  total 


14.  Sandy  marl,  gradu- 
ally changing  into 
Kimmeridge  Ulay. 
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thickness  of  the  Kimmeridge  at  Boulogne  hetween  the  Portlandian 
and  Corallian  is  only  450  feet.  In  England,  as  Mr.  Blake  atates, 
"  we  possess  the  normal  fi>nnation.  to  which  the  name  Kimmeridge 
was  originally  applied;  while  at  Boulogne  we  find  an  *  episode' 
having  no  relation  to  the  Portlandian  above,  but  to  which  the 
name  of  'Bonlognian'  may  be  given."  '^The  upper  part  of  their 
'Middle  Portlandian'  is  oar  Portland  Sand,"  and  contains  the 
characteristic  shells  MyUluM  autistiodareims,  AstarU  icalariaj  A,  Sc^ 
manniy  Pecten  Morini,  Avtcula  octavia^  Lima  bolaniensis,  Pema 
Boue?uzrdit  and  PecUn  lamdlatus.  **The  lower  part  of  their 
« Middle  Portlandian'  consists  of  soft  sandy  marls  and  shales, 
with  oement^tone  bands,  not  at  all  unlike  the  top  of  the  Kim- 
meridge at  Chapman's  Pool.  The  Cardhtm  Morinieum^  BelemnxUs 
Souichii^  and  Discina  latinima  serve  to  prove  the  identity." — 
(Blakb,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  zxxvi.  p.  196). 

Yale  of  Wakdoub. 

The  Portland  series  here  commences  with  the  beds  containing 
Cfriikium  porUandicum ;  and  the  fauna  of  the  10  succeeding  beds 
I  will  notice  as  before. 


/'BedNo.l.  Fin( 
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^^j^ned  brown  oolite  |  c^riiMum  parOandicum. 

2.  Finely  oolitio CeritMum  portlandicwm. 

(Pecten  lamdUmi^  Cardimm  disnmxU, 
Lucina  porHandica,  Plefirom^  tel' 
li$u^  Odrta  espanaa,  Trigonia  ffih^ 
bosa. 
(Jdarte  nigota^  Caithmm  eoneammi, 

4.  Fbttiliitnrous  bed    <      C  Bouehardianum,   Nerita  traru- 

\     versa,  Nerif/tma  mntuMo. 

5.  TW^ia-bed  TVig<mia  gibbonu 

A   I7i««  A...^r»..  (Ammonites    bolonienaU,    A.     bipUx, 

6.  Fine  freestone |     Jmstrma  oblanga, 

7.  Doubtful  in  thidmeos  &0. 


8.  Yellow  impure  sand No  foBsils. 

f  Trigonia  Pefiati,  T.  tforiegata,  71  ami- 

9.  Impure   ealeareons   bed,  f     cmUrieOf  T.  jiRekeloH,  Mytihta  jtt' 

with  LydittU   stone  or<      rensis,    Pema    Bouekardij  Pecten 

gUuoonite  J      eoncentricus,  Exogyra  brumtntUMa, 

and  Serpula, 


10.  Hard  impure  calcareous' 


bed 


11.  Yellowish-grey  calcareous 
stone  


Trigonia  PeRati,  Oatrta  brumirutana. 
No  foesQs. 


SwiSDOH. 

These  richly  fossiliferous  and  abnormal  beds  are  the  moat  ex* 
tensive  out  of  the  Portland  and  Purbeck  areas ;  and  the  nnoon- 
formability  of  the  Purbeck  strata  upon  the  Portlandian  beds  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Mr.  Blake's  notice  of  these  great  quames  is  the  only 
detailed  one  yet  given ;  and,  as  he  truly  remarks,  *^  a  more  complicated 
and,  at  the  same  time,  instructive  series  of  sections,"  is  hardly  to 
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be  Been.   It  has  also  been  my  good  fortune  to  spend  an  entire  day 
in  these  qnarries ;  and  I  fully  indorse  his  reading  of  the  snccession. 
(Vide  Mr.  Blake's  minute  description^  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  yoL 
xxxri.  pp.  203-213.) 
The  general  snccession  and  contents  I  give,  as  in  preyious  cases. 

Bed  Ko.  1.  Portland  Bock. 

.,    2.  Calcareous  mmds (baaal  f  ^^•^ ^^S,^'^''  •^'^'  ^ 
«^B)  =  theTi8buryj     prinapuJhella,   ^ula  da^mJi- 

*    '*'  (     ensiSf  and  JPUuromya  tellina. 

„    Z,  Bubbly  and  glauoonite     Trigonia  gibbosa ;  20  species  occur  in  this 
beds  (  TrigofUa-hedB).        and  the  same  beds  at  Coate. 

These  beds,  Hr.  Blake  belieres,  succeed  those  of  the  Great 
Svindon  Quarry  in  a  downward  direction.  The  Trigonia-hedB  in 
the  Coate  section  have  yielded  to  Mr.  Blake  22  species,  17  of  which 
are  biTalres. 

The  Bourton  outlier  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
SwindoiL  Portland  rocks.  Polseontologically  the  Bourton  beds  are 
peculiar.  Echinohrigsus  Brodiei,  so  rare  elsewhere  in  the  Port* 
landian  series,  is  here  abundant ;  the  true  Cardium  dissimile  is  re- 
placed by  C.  Aforinicum^  a  shell  characteristic  of  the  lowest  true 
Portland  beds  of  Boulogne ;  downwards,  a  thick  bed  of  limestone 
contains  Pema  B<mchardi^  and  its  base  is  full  of  various  dark- 
coloured  stones  or  pebbles.  ^*  Among  them  are  Lydian  stones,  light- 
coloured  quartz,  also  hardened  phosphate  nodules  derived  from 
previous  formations  "  (Ximmeridge  Clay).  The  inference  drawn  by 
Mr.  Blake  relative  to  these  facts  is  one  of  considerable  physiced 
importance.  These  pebble-beds  do  not  occur  in  the  Portland  area ; 
hence  Mr.  Blake  assumes  that ''  these  more  northern  districts  were 
more  rapidly  upheaved  than  those  to  the  south,  and  brought  earlier 
into  the  conditions  necessary  for  calcareous  deposits''  (loc,  cit. 
p.  210). 

Again,  the  author  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Purbecks 
of  Swindon  differ  from  those  of  the  southern  districts  through  dif- 
ference of  character.  In  the  Swindon  Purbecks  we  have  uniform 
deposits  over  considerable  distances,  lying  on  unevenly  but  not 
deeply  eroded  Portland  rocks.  In  the  southern  Purbecks  there  are 
car^gs  of  rivers,  transported  blocks,  and  the  rapid  dying-out  of 
depoBitft>-all  features  characteristic  of  subaerial  action.  Seeing, 
then,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  earliest  Swindon  Port- 
land Stone  antedated  that  at  Portland,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  land  here  emerged  sooner  and  more  rapidly  from  the  ocean ; 
hence  the  regular  deposits  reached  only  the  '*  basal  sands."  Finally, 
Mr.  Bkke  believes  that  the  "  newly-risen  Portland  was  carved  out  by 
^  Kver  whose  course  is  still  marked  in  the  quarry,  and  that  the  more 
Signal  elevation  of  the  south  left  time  for  the  deposition  of  the 
^  Whit  bed"  and  ''the  Boach,"  and  that  when  the  sea  was  finally 
spelled  its  place  was  taken  by  a  large  shallow  lake,  ofttimes  dried 
^Pf  &nd  during  minor  oscillations  supporting  forests  of  Cycads  and 
^iferg,  the  growth  of  which  on  the  spot,  well  known  there,  is 
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sought  for  in  vain  at  Swindon.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  appa- 
rently strange  eonclunon  that  the  freshwater  strata  of  Swindon^ 
though  unconformable  to  those  helow^  and  representing  the  Purbeek  in 
the  order  of  events^  are  probably  tu  point  of  actual  time  as  old  as  some 
parts  of  the  Portland"  (loo.  cit.  p.  211).  From  the  4th  and  5th 
beds,  or  sandy  beds,  Mr.  Blake  enumerates  a  large  faona,  including 
no  less  than  26  genera  and  41  species,  35  of  which  are  bivalves, 
4  univalves,  and  2  Ammonites  {A,  biplex  and  A,  pectinattu).  This 
fauna  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  Portland  rock.  Trigonia 
gibbosa  and  Cardium  dissimUe  are  unknown ;  many  of  the  species 
are  characteristic  of  the  so-called  Middle  Portland  of  Boulogne,  or 
of  the  highest  Portlandian  beds  of  other  districts. 

BxrcKnroHAxsHiBE. 

The  extension  of  the  Portland  series  through  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  is  characterized  by  much  the  same  conditionB 
as  that  of  Swindon,  especially  through  the  Limestones,  which  may  be 
an  expansion  of  the  jTrt^onta-beds ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  higher 
beds  were  ever  deposited  in  this  area  above  those  now  exposed. 
Seven  beds  are  recognized  in  Buckinghamshire.  '*  The  creamy 
Limestones  of  the  Bnll  and  Crendon  *'  have  yielded  a  remarkable  as- 
semblage of  fossils,  no  less  than  29  genera  and  45  species ;  and  the 
Bubbly  Limestone  of  bed  No.  4,  19  genera  and  35  species.  The 
absence  of  oolitic  rocks  is  remarkable ;  the  Brill  Purbeek  beds  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  possessing  that  character. 

The  Bubbly  beds  at  Lodge  Hill  have  yielded  a  singular  assem- 
blage of  fossils — few  Gasteropoda,  but  many  genera  of  Bivalves. 
Mr.  Blake  mentions  the  important  introduction  of  Ammonites  pecti- 
natus  of  Phillips  as  argument  for  correlation.  Numerically  the 
grouping  is  83  follows : — 

Ammonites . .  1  genus  and  5  species. 

Gasteropoda  .  2  genera  and  2     „ 

Dimyaria ...  9       „  18     „       7  of  these  are  Trigonios. 

Monomyaria .  5       „  8     „ 

Annelida  .  , .  1       „  1     » 

Crustacea ...  1       ,,  1 


11  *     »> 


19  35 

The  Portland  rocks  of  Buckinghamshire  probably  do  not  exceed 
60  or  70  feet  in  thickness,  including  the  sands.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable reduction  from  those  of  Oxfordshire  and  Wiltshire.  Mr. 
Blake  accounts  for  this  in  part  through  the  reduction  in  thickness 
of  the  Portland  Sands ;  and  he  suggests,  with  regard  to  the  stone, 
that  in  Buckinghamshire  we  may  have  "  thin  representatiTes  of  all 
the  Portland  deposits,  elsewhere  reaching  a  far  greater  thickness," 
or  "  that  we  may  match  these  beds  with  some  part  of  those  at 
Swindon,  and  that  we  have  in  them  only  a  portion  of  the  series 
elsewhere  found." 

Mr.  Blake  gives  a  list  of  fossils  common  to  the  Limestones  of 
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BockingliaiDshire  and  the  Trigoniarbeds  of  Swindon  and  Bonrton, 
and  peculiar  to  these  or  meet  common  in  them.    They  are : — 

Ammonites  pectinatui,  Pleurcmya  tellina. 

NaHea  elegana.  Thracia  tenera. 

Driffonia  VoUziL  AfytUus  ungutculattu. 

Cyprina  dongaia,  bolontensia. 

Cyprieardia  costifera,  Echinobrissus  Brodiei, 
Aniaocardia  pulcheSa, 

The  Naiiea,  CypriTia^  Cypricardia,  Anisoeardia^  PUuromya^  and 
Eddnobrissus  occur  in  the  creamy  limestones,  which  thus  range  no 
higher  than  the  beds  at  Swindon.  Mr.  Blake  therefore  regards  '^  the 
whole  of  the  limestones  of  Buckinghamshire  as  an  expansion  of  the 
Tr^Kmta-beds  of  Swindon,  except  that  the  brashy  beds  at  the  top 
oorrespond  to  part  of  the  *'  basal  sands '  of  the  latter  place,  but  not 
to  the  whole." 

The  author  then  summarizes  the  contents  of  his  paper,  and  re- 
capitulates the  facts  arrived  at,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  In  all  the  sections  near  the  coast  the  Purbeck  beds  are  sepa- 

rated from  the  Portland  by  a  line  of  clay. 

2.  The  uppermost  bed  of  the  Purbeck  is  not  always  the  same, 

and  the  line  of  junction,  though  not  eroded,  is  '*  irregular." 

3.  The  Portland   series  (reading  downwards)   shows   first   the 

"Whit  bed"  and  "Roach"  characterized  by  particular 
fossils,  and  especially  by  Ammonites  giganteus^  and  locally 
unconformable  to  the  bed  below. 

4.  The  flinty  series  is  divisible  into  several  part«,  very  fossiliferous 

at  tbo  base,  and  characterized  by  Ammonites  boJoniensis, 
This  is  thickest  at  St.  Alban's  Head,  and  becomes  chalky  at 
Upway. 

5.  The  Portland  Sands  contain  a  variety  of  beds  (clays,  cement- 

stones,  and  oyster-beds),  and  have  a  fauna  distinct  from 
that  of  the  limestones  above ;  but  these  characters  are  not 
constant. 

6.  "In  the  Vale  of  Wardour  the  Purbeck  is  separated  from  the 

Portland  by  a  band  of  clay,  and  the  succession  is  very 
similar.  Below  the  Limestones  the  true  Portland  Sand  is 
very  thin  and  brown." 

7.  At  Swindon  the  relations  of  the  Purbeck  to  the  Portland  are 

remarkable ;  the  Portland  is  carved  out  in  hollows  which 
contain  rolled  blocks  of  it,  ovidoncing  a  land  surface  and  rapid 
changes.  This  erosion  may  have  taken  place  in  Portland 
times,  as  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Portland  beds  here 
corresponds  only  to  the  top  of  the  Tisbury  Freestone. 

^'  The  Portland  sands  are  found  at  Swindon  below  the  Trigonia- 
beds,  and  occur  in  the  form  of  extremely  fossiliferous  glauco- 
nitic  sandstones  or  shell  masses.  They  contain  a  well-marked 
and  almost  restricted  fauna. 

9*  The  districts  of  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  are  formed 
on  the  same  model.  The  Purbeck  beds  of  Bucks  lie 
uniformly  on  the  Portland  rocks  as  in  the  south ;  but  the 
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underlying  Portland  Limestone  corresponds  to  the  Tngoniar- 
bed  of  Swindon.  Hence  the  Purbeck  beds  of  Oxfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire  are  of  earlier  date  than  the  Portland 
of  Swindon,  and  still  earlier  than  those  of  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck, and  were  formed  in  Portland  times. 

10.  The  fossiliferous  Portland  Sand  becomes  much  diminished 
in  importance,  but  continues  its  glauconitic  character,  to  the 
north,  while  the  lowest  sands  with  their  rounded  masses 
are  continued  to  Shotover  and  Thame  and  then  nearly 
disappear. 

11.  Thus  the  Portland  Sand  had  two  maxima — one  to  the  north 
of  Tisbury,  and  one  to  the  south  ;  but  as  regards  the  Portland 
Stone  the  oldest  beds  are  found  in  the  north,  and  as  we  go 
south  later  and  later  deposits  are  successively  introduced 
before  the  traces  of  freshwater  conditions  appear. 

12.  These  were  the  final  result  of  the  gradual  elevation  in   all 

cases,  and  were  not  of  the  same  age  throughout,  but  followed 
immediately  on  the  period  of  the  beds  b^ow  (loc.  cit, 
pp.  221,  222). 

Little  trace  of  a  Portlandian  episode  can  be  detected  at  Speeton 
in  Yorkshire,  or  beneath  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Blake  believes  *'  that  the 
elevation  which  introduced  the  circumstances  capable  of  yielding 
sandy  and  calcareous  deposits  took  place  sporadically.  So  far  as 
our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  the  earliest  rise  took  place  along 

the  main  axis  between  Boulogne  and  the  Mendips Further 

physical  changes  of  a  nature  unknown  to  us  brought  about  the  de- 
nudation of  some  sandy  rocks  and  deyeloped  the  great  sandbanks 
which  pass  from  Swindon  to  Shotover  and  die  away  to  the  north- 
east, and  which  diminish  from  St.  Alban's  Head  towards  Portland 
and  Upway,  and  arc  not  to  be  recognized  in  the  Boulogne  area." 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  Portland  Sands  to  the  Xim- 
meridge  Clay  is  commented  upon*;  and  the  propriety  of  the  French 
geologists  uniting  the  upper  part  of  the  Elimmeridge  Clay  with  the 
Portland  sands,  and  calling  them  the  ^'Middle  Portlandian,"  is 
clearly  stated.  Mr.  Blake  has  added  a  complete  table  of  Portlan* 
dian  fossils,  adding  17  new  species,  and  introdudng  8  continental 
forms  (French)  as  new  to  Britain,  thus  increasing  our  Portlandian 
fauna  by  25  additional  species.  I  have  reconstructed  the  table  so 
as  to  read  uniformly  with  those  prepared  in  other  portions  of  my 
address  for  this  year  and  the  year  1880-81 ;  for  the  names  of  the 
species  vide  Mr.  Blake's  Table,  loc.  eit.  pp.  225-227. 
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The  plate  of  compaTative  sections  given  by  Mr.  Blake,  on  the  scale 
of  48  feet  to  an  inch,  admirably  shows  the  proportional  thickness 
and  development  of  the  different  horizons  through  the  country,  and 
also  explains  the  table  of  fossils  prepared  by  Mr.  Blake,  and  my 
numerical  analysis  reconstructed  to  show  the  generic  and  specific 
values  in  one  table.  The  generalized  theoretical  section  on  the  same 
sheet  will  bear  close  attention  and  scrutiny.  The  intermittent 
thickening  and  thinning  of  the  series  from  Portland  and  St.  Alban*s 
Head  on  the  coast  to  Buckinghamshire,  diagrammatically  explains 
the  vertical  columns  above. 

The  next  communication  naturally  follows  on  the  two  previous 
papers  by  Mr.  Blake,  viz.  the  Portland  Eocks  and  the  Kimmeridge 
day,  and  the  third  by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston,  on  the  CoraUian 
rocks.  These  papers  referred  to  the  development  of  these  forma- 
tions in  Britain  only.  The  one  I  have  now  to  notice  is  "  On  the 
Correlation  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of  England  with  those  of 
the  Continent. — Part.  I.  The  Paris  Basin,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake, 
M.A."  The  author  shows  that  while  the  normal  deposits  of  the 
period  commencing  with  the  Oxford  Clay  and  continuing  to  the 
close  of  the  Jurassic  era  were  essentially  argillaceous,  the  uniformity 
was  broken  by  the  deposition  of  the  calcareous  Corallian  rocks — ^but 
that,  in  spite  of  episodes,  there  is  a  continuity  both  in  the  physical 
and  biological  features,  uniting  the  whole  into  one  great  group  to 
which  the  term  Upper  Jurassic  is  appropriately  given  (p.  497).  The 
rocks  hitherto  called  Corallian  in  England  comprise  much  that  is 
cliBissed  with  the  Oxfordian  by  the  French  geologists. 

The  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of  France  occur  in  two  distinct  areas. 
The  Seine  and  the  Loire  and  smaller  rivers  drain  the  more  northern ; 
the  more  southern  is  a  continuation  of  the  Swiss  Jura,  and  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  central  plateau  of  Auvergne. 

The  former  (Seine  and  Loire)  constitutes  the  basin  of  Paris,  and 
is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Blake's  paper.  Within  the  Paris-basin  area 
there  are  five  ranges,  of  unequal  size  and  importance,  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervals  in  which  either  older  or  newer  rocks 
occupy  the  surface  of  the  ground.    These  are : — 

1.  From  the  Ardennes  to  the  Cher. 

2.  The  two  Charentes. 

3.  Normandy  with  Ome  and  Sarthe. 

4.  The  Pays  de  Bray. 

5.  The  Boulonnais. 

The  physical  features  and  palaeontology  of  these  five  areas  are  cor- 
related by  Mr.  Blake  with  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain. 

I.  From  the  Abdennes  to  the  Cher. 

The  classification  of  the  rocks  of  this  area  has  been  completed  by 
MM.  Sauvage   and   Buvignier*.      The  3  divisions  are: — I.  The 

*  Sauvage  and  Bungnier, '  Statistiquo  Min^ralogique  et  G^logique  da  d^pt. 
des  ArdezmeB.* 
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Upper  Group,  oontaining  (A)  marii  with  Exogyra  virgula,  (B)  the 
Attarte  limestone ;  II.  The  Coral  Bag ;  and  IIL  The  Ozfordian 
gnmp»  in  3  snbdiTisioiii. 

The  OxpoRDJAir  Group. — Tlie  nodnlar  heda  contain  a  character- 
istic &nna  predaelj  that  of  our  own,  yiz.  Am.  cordatus^  Modiola 
UparHta^  Pema  quadraia,  Peden  fibrosus^  Ostrea  dUatata,  and  Mhyn- 
dtmOa  ThmrmanfU.  These  represent  the  '*  Nothe  Grits  "  of  Wey- 
month  and  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grits  of  Yorkshire.  Sncceeding 
these  are  heds  which  in  Yorkshire  belong  to  the  Passage-series 
above  the  Lower  Calcareons  Grits.  The  noticeable  shell  Trigonia 
tainUmensis^  Lycett  (T.  spinifera,  D'Orb.),  occurs  in  both  places,  and, 
with  AmmoniUs  oeulatui^  serves  to  show  the  Oxfordian  character 
of  the  beds. 

The  ^  Fermginons  Oolite"  H^rt  refers  to  the  Middle  Oxfordian, 
which  contains  a  well-marked  fauna  of  that  horizon.  Above  there 
exist  certain  marls  with  Cidarig  fiorigemma  and  Pecten  articulatiu. 

Thb  Mkqkb  Dspabixsst. — ^Bavignier  gives,  for  this  department, 
the  following  classification  in  ascending  order : — 

Urns  JuEAssic. 


L  Binois  XihneBtoBe  in  3  MbdiriflkRiB,  600ieet  thioL 
n.  YirguUan  CUys,  IdOfeet. 
IIL  Astartiui  limestoiMB  in  2  sabdivinona,  400  feet. 

MlPDLB  JuEAJMia 

I.  Conl  Bsf  in  2  subdivisionf,  400  feet 
TL  Oxford  Claj  in  3  sabdiTiflionB,  500  feet 

I  raiut  refer  the  student  to  the  admirably  detailed  analysis  of  the 
geology  and  paUeontology  of  tiiis  department  by  Mr.  Blake  {vide 
pp.  505-516).  There  is  but  little  in  this  series  to  be  correlated 
with  that  of  Britain. 

Ths  Hautb-Mabke  Dbpabticsnt. — The  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of 
thiB  department  may  be  considered  as  typical  in  the  Paris  basin. 
Kover*  divides  the  series  under  the  8  following  heads : — 

A.  Portland,  under  3  petrologMal  aubdiritiona. 

B.  Eimmeridgian. 

0.  Aatartian,  under  2  petrologioal  aubdiviaiona. 

B.  Coralline  Oolite. 

B.  Oompacft  Corallian  Limeatoiie,  under  2  aubdivimona. 

F.  Upper  Oxfordian  marl& 

a  Uiddle 

H.  Lower        »,  »» 

The  newer  classification  is  far  more  complicated  and,  as  published 
hj  MM.  de  Loriol,  Eojer,  and  Tombeck,  is  as  follows : — 


*  Borer,  **  Hote  ear  lea  l^eminB  Jnraarianea  sop^rieura  et  mojena  de  la  Haute 
Mi»e.''BiilL8oe.  OteL  SVniiee,  a^.  2,  toI.  ii.  p.  705. 
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POBTLAKDIAIC. 


i  1.  Zone  of  Cyrene,  ruffoaa,  with  3  subdiTisioni. 

j  2.  Zone  of  Cyiwina  Bronffniarti,  with  3  aubdiTiBions. 

,  t  3.  Zone  of  Amnumitw  ^igas^  with  4  diTisiona. 

(a.  Bure  Oolite. 
b.  limestore  with  Am.  irrius, 
I  e.  MatIs  i^ith  Hcmicidaris  purbgckenmt, 

I  d.  Lithographic  Limeatone  with  .^Inim.  ro^im^M. 

£lMUERIIK3IAlf. 

1.  Zone  oiAmm.  ea/^fit»«>yirguUan,  with  2  subdiTiflions. 

a.  Altemations  with  Am.  erinus. 
6.  Maria  with  Am.  eumeius. 

2.  Zone  of  Amm.  oWAocera ^Pterocerian,  with  6  aubdiviaiona. 

a.  Perforated  laoiestone. 

b.  Marlj  Limestone  with  Dymitter  gratiMUuva, 
0.  Limeatone  with  Isocardia  utricUa. 

\  d,  Maria  with  Rhabdocidaris  Orbignyana, 

€.  Marls  with  Ceromya  exreniriea, 
f.  Perforated  Limestone  with  Pterocereu 


*  COEALLIAN  OR  SkQUANIAH. 

^  1 .  Second  zone  of  TerebrcUtUa  kumercUis,  Aatartian  Limestone. 

'  2.         „         it  Cardium  corallinum^  La-Mothe  Oolite. 

•  3.  Fira't        „         Terebratula  humeralia,  with  6  Rubdiyisions. 

a.  Lithographic  Limestone. 

b.  Saucourt  Oolite. 

c.  Limestonea  with  Nautilus  yiganteus. 

\  d.  Upper  Bubbly  Limestone  with  Cidaris  fioti- 

•  gemma. 

e.  Limestone  with  Am.  ackiUes. 

f.  Limeatone  with  Am.  bimammattu. 

4.  First  zone  of  Cardium  eorallinum  and  zone  of  Hemioidaria  crenuiarit, 

a.  Upper  Maria  without  fossils. 

b.  Dioeras-Oolitas  and  lower  rubblj  Limettonea 

¥rith  (Hd.  florigemma. 
e.  Lower  Marls  without  fossils. 

I 

OxrORDIAH. 

Zone  of  ^mm.  ^rafwoersartua. 
\  a,  Beds  with  Amm.  Henrici  and  Am,  oculatus. 

b.  yt        „        „      Babeanus, 

c.  H        ,,        „      MartelH, 

I  feel  bound  to  give  this  complicated  classification  on  account  of 

•  tbe  minute  manner  in  which  the  typical  or  characteristic  fossils  are 

assigned  to  their  respective  horizons,  for  comparison  with  our  English 
Upper  and  Middle  Jurassic  rooks,  and  also  to  show  the  method  of 
work  adopted  by  some  continental  authors. 

•  Dkpartment  op  the  Aube. — Leymerie,  as  far  back  as  1846,  ad- 

•  mirably  described  the  geology  of  this  department*.     He  classiiied 

the  rocks  as  follows : — 

Upfxb  Jurassic. 

1.  Portland  Limestone,  330  feet 

2.  Maria  and  Limestonea  with  Exogyra  virgula,  250  feet. 


*  Leymerie,  *  Statistique  du  D^portement  de  I'Aube/  1846. 
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MioDLs  Jurassic. 

1.  Aftartian  Limestone,  320  feet. 

2.  Nodular  white  limestones = Coral  Bag,  40  feet 

3.  Lower  Coral  Limestone. 

a.  Compact  Limestone,  80-100  feet 

b.  "  Levique  "  Limestone,  50  feet 

c.  Oolido  Shell-Limestone,  80- 100  feet 

Dkpabtmeht  of  the  Yoknb. — Leymerie,  BAolin,  and  Cotteau 
have  described  the  rocks  of  this  department,  the  first  two  authors 
in  1858,  and  Cotteau  in  1865  and  1868,  in  the  latter  year  associated 
with  Be  Loriol. 

Leymerie  and  Raulin  classify  the  rocks  as  follows : — 

TJppXR  Jurassic. 

1.  Portland  Limestones,  135  feet 

2:  Kimmeridgian  Marls  and  Limestones,  330  feet 

MiDDLR  Jurassic. 

1.  Astartian  Limestone. 

2.  White  Coral  Limestone. 

3.  Upper  Oxfordian  Limestone. 

4.  Middle  Oxfordian  Limestones  qr  Marls. 

5.  Lower  Oxfordian  Ironstone. 

Gotteau's  subdiyisions  differ  chiefly  in  the  Sequanian  and  Corallian 
series. 

PORTLAVniAK. 

L  Zone  of  Pinna  tuprqfurenns. 
2.        „      Jmmoniie9  gigM. 

KlMJIRRIDQIAN  OR  SbQUAHIAIT. 

1.  White  Limestones. 

2.  lithographic  Limestones. 

Corallian. 
Dioeras-beds. 

Oxford  lAH. 
Zone  of  Amm,  plicittilia  and  Cidaris  florigemmcu 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Yonne  certain  beds  are  exposed  that  can 
be  without  doubt  referred  to  our  true  Coral  Hag,  only  that  we  do 
not  possess  the  Diceras-beds  (vide  Blake,  loc,  cit.  pp.  530-537). 

DKPAETMSirT  OP  NikvRB. — ^Ebray  in  1864,  and  Douville  and  tfourdy 
in  1875,  haTe  described  the  geology  of  this  department.  The  classi- 
fication, chiefly  compiled  from  the  country  along  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  ia  as  follows : — 

EuiMERlDGIAir. 

Astartian  limestone. 

COEALLIAir. 

1.  Upper  Lithographic  limestone. 

2.  Oolite  with  small  Diceraa. 

3.  Chalky  Limestone. 

4.  Lithographic  Limestone. 

5.  Oolite  of  La  Charity  with  Dicercts  arietinum. 

6.  ICarlj  Limestone  and  Lower  Lithographic  LimestoneSt 

ARG0YIA5. 

1    Sponge-marls  with  Ammonites  canalietUatur. 

12 


IhsPABTVEiTT  OF  THB  Chxb.— Ab  hi  baek  as  1838  this  department 
was  deaoribed  by  Eabre ;  followed  bjBonknger  and  Bertera  in  1850 
(Tezte  explicatif  de  la  carte  g^ologiqne  da  Cher) ;  bnt  DoaviUe  and 
Jonrdy  in  1875  (Bnll.  80c.  G^oL  France,  s^r.  3,  toI.  iii.  p.  93)  hare 
most  recently  described  fhe  area.    Their  classification  is  as  follows : — 

KlMjasiDGIAH. 

L  LimMUNie  of  Banoia. 
2.  YifguUan  ICariib 
Sw  Afttartian  LtmeatoiiA. 

A.  Maria  and  Nodular  Limestonea* 

B.  Nerinsan  Oolite. 

C.  Fueoidal  Maria  and  limeatonea. 

OORALUAN. 

4.  Upper  Lithographic  Limestonea  with  Amm.  ackUla. 

D.  Lameatone  with  Pinna. 
B.  Compact  Limoatmie. 

5.  Chalky  Limeatone  of  Bourgea. 

6.  Lithographic  Limeatonea. 

7.  Sponge-limestonea  with  Am,  maraniiaim^  Am.  hi- 

mamma^ts,  and  Am,  plieaHUa, 

11.  Ite  TWO  Ohasxkxbs. 

The  main  question  to  be  solved  in  this  district  of  the  Charentes 
was  the  age  of  the  so-called  *'  Portland "  and  even  ''  Pnrbeok " 
beds,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  rocks  corresponding  to 
those  that  we  know  as  such  in  England.  Coquand  in  1858 
(*  Statistique  de  la  Charente  *)  proposed  a  clarification  for  the  Jurassic 
rocks  of  the  Upper  Charente,  dividmg  the  upper  portion  of  the  Juras- 
sic rocks  as  follows : — 

Ui'PSB  Jumaaia 

Purbeckian. 
Portlandian. 

Carioua  Limeatone 

Limeatone  with  Nucula  inJUxa. 

Oolitic  Limeatone. 

Limeatone  with  Catdiimn  diasmiU. 

Sanda. 
Kimmeridgian. 

Tirgalian  Maria. 

Pterooerian  Limeatonea. 

Aatartian  Limeatonea.* 

Middle  JuRAaaic. 

Corallian. 

Oolite  with  Iferinma, 

Coral  limeatone: 

Solid  Limeatone. 
Oxfordian. 
CalloTian. 

Prof.  Blake  closely  examined  the  distribution  of  the  fossils  and 
other  characters  in  the  beds  of  this  and  the  following  department, 
the  Lower  Charente,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  presence  of  the 
Lower  Portland  and  of  beds  representing  the  Purbeek. 
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Thb  DiPiimKT  OF  THB  LowxB  Chabxhtb. — D'Orbignj  in  1852, 
and  MaDit(^  Statistiqne  G^logique  de  la  Gharente  Inl^rieare,'  1855) 
hsre  studied  the  rocks  of  this  department.  Hands  diyides  them  into 
4g:ioiipf: — 

1.  PoriUmdiaii 280  feet  in  4  sabdiTinoDB. 

2.  Kimmeridgiaii...  260    „   hi  2  „ 

a  Coralli&n 330    „   m2  „ 

4.  Ozfarduoi    660   „  in2         „ 

Mr.  Bkke  questions  whether  the  rocks  in  the  Lower  Gharente 
are  different  from  those  of  the  Upper.  In  the  Bochelle  district 
things  are  changed^  and  we  are  studying  the  development  in  a  new 
basin ;  and,  as  the  author  states,  we  find  that  out  of  222  Gorallian 
species  oan^  by  D'Orbigny  in  his  *  Prodrome,'  no  fewer  than  90,  or 
more  than  40  per  cent.,  are  peculiar,  while  only  80  occur  in  any  of 
the  localities  yet  studied.  Here,  again,  I  must  refer  to  the  careful 
itady  of  these  beds  and  their  fossil  contents  by  Mr.  Blake. 

TTT.  NoB]fAin>T  with  OBin^-Airn-SABTHB. 

In  the  department  of  the  Ome-and-Sarthe  the  Upper  Jurassic 
ro^  are  only  feebly  developed  along  the  strip  running  from  Le 
Mans  in  the  south  to  Normandy.  Hebert  in  1857  (*Los  mers 
andennes  et  leur  rivages  dans  le  bassin  de  Paris.  Part  I.  Terrain 
Jnrassiqne')  showed  the  presence  of  his  Middle  and  Upper  Oxfordian 
beds,  the  former  consisting  of  sands  and  calcareous  grits  with  Am. 
perarmatvs  and  Am,  eordatus^  the  latter  of  marly  beds  with  Trigatiia 
perlata  {T,  daveUata),  Pholadomya  decemeogtata^  Pema  mytiUAdes^ 
and  GerviUia  avienioides.  Higher  in  the  series  are  pisolitic  beds 
with  NerincBa,  and  Diceras-beda  with  Cardium  eorallinum  and  Corbis 
yiganUa,  followed  by  marls  and  marly  limestones  of  Eimmeridgian 
age  with  (ktrea  ddtoidea^  Trigonia  Meriani  ('*  murieata  "),  Ehyncho^ 
neUa  meonstans,  &c. 

NossAirnT. — ^This  district  should  be  studied  on  the  coast ;  the 
ioctions  there  are  complete,  and  afford  the  key  to  the  interior. 
Caumont*  in  1825-8,  H^rtt  in  1860,  DoUfu8$  in  1863,  and 
Lenmer§  in  1870,  have  all  described  the  several  groups  of  rocks. 
Each  of  the  above  authors  has  divided  or  read  them  in  their  own 
way,  and  they  give  the  following  subdivisions  founded  on  the  sections 
examined  by  them  :*— 


aU  Eim- 
meridgian. 


OiamoQt.  Hubert.  Dollf  as. 

1.  Kiinineridge  Clay.  1.  Coral  Bag.  1.  Ammonite-claya.  ^ 

2. 6k>8    Sand    aad  2.  Upper  02brdian.  2.  Pterooera^marli. 
Blangrliimeatoiia. 

3.  ConlBag.  3.  Middle  Ozfordain.  3.  Trigonia  -  elajs 

4.  Oiford  Clay.  •  and  limestones.  ^ 

*  'Bxpliottion  de  la  Carte  G^logique  de  Normandie/  182&-6. 
^  **  Da  Terrain  Juraaeique  sup^rieur  sur  les  cdtes  de  la  lianche,"  BulL  Soc. 
OW.  Prwuje,  86r.  2,  toI.  xyii.  p.  300. 
t  'laFamie  Kimm^ridienne  dn  cap  de  la  Hdre.' 
I '  £tudM  Gtologiqaes  et  PaltentologiqaeB  de  la  Haute  Normandie.' 


• 
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I  The  coast  section  at  Cap  de  la  H^ve  presents  an  exact  resemblance 

'  to  the  series  at  Weymouth  and  Osmington,  '*  so  close,'*  observes  Mr. 

Blake,  **  that  almost  bed  for  bed  can  be  recognized ;  and  the  whole 
;  becomes,  therefore,  an  admirable  term  of  comparison  between  the 

1  French  and  English  rocks,  if  only,"  as  Mr.  Blake  suggests,  ^'  the 

development  in  each  country  could  be  correlated  respectively  ivith 
these."  An  elaborate  analysis  follows,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  affinities  and  diiferencea  between  the  faunas  of  the  two 
countries  (he,  cit.  pp.  548-554). 


lY.  The  Pats  de  Brat. 

The  early  work  of  Graves  upon  this  district  ('  Essai  sur  la  Topo- 
graphic G^gnoetique  du  departement  de  TOise,'  1847)  has  been 
superseded  by  the  splendid  monograph  of  M.  de  Lapparent  (^Le 
Pays  de  Bray,'  1879),  published  as  one  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Prance.    M.  de  Lapparent's  classification  is 

as  follows : — 

TJppBB  Portland. 

FemiginouB  Sandstone,  Speckled  Clays,  Greenaand. 

Middle  Portland. 
Blue  Marls. 

LowKR  Portland. 

1.  Upper  Oongloraerate. 

2.  Glauoonitic  Calcareous  Gtrit, 
S.  Marly  Limestones. 

4.  Calcareous  Grit  with  AnamuB. 

5.  Beds  with  Ostrea  catalaunica, 

EnOIRRIDGIAN. 

1.  Upper  Clays  and  Lumarhelles. 

2.  Compact  Lithographic  Limestone. 

3.  Lower  Clays  and  Lumacbelles. 

4.  Calcareous  Grit  (Fterooerian  or  Astartian). 

Prof.  Blake  has  verified  the  accuracy  of  Lapparenf  s  description 
and  the  general  correctness  of  the  correlation.  Exceptions,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  are  taken  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Blake  {loc.cit, 
pp.  655-657).  • 

V.  Thb  Boulonnais. 

M.  Eigauz  in  1865,  M.  Hebert  in  1866,  and  MM.  de  Loriol  and 
Fellat,  in  five  separate  memoirs  or  monographs  from  1866  to  1876, 
have  largely  contributed  to  the  history  of  this  remarkable  area. 
M.  Fellat,  in  1878,  gave  a  general  and  final  summary  of  his  views 
(*  E^sum^  d'une  description  du  terrain  jurassique  siiperieur  du  Bas 
Boulonnais,'  1878).   His  classification  is  as  follows  (loe,  cit.  p.  658) : — 

1.  Upper  Portland  in  4  divisions,  yielding  Cardium  diasimiie,  NoHoa  elsgamh, 

and  dardium  Pdlati, 

2.  Middle  Portland  in  2  divisions,  yielding  Ostrea  expoiwa  and  CofdiMm 

Marinioum. 
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3L  l4>wer  Portland.    2Soiie  of  Cyprina  BrongniarH  in  3  diyiaioDB,  with  Piero' 

cera  oceanic  Nalica  Marcouaana,  and  Trigonia 
Peliaii, 

So.  Idem,    Zone  of  Amm.  gigas  in  2  divisions,  with  Am.  portlandieus  and 

Hemieidaris  purbeckenms, 

4.  Upper  Kimmeridgian.    Zone  of  Ammonites  erinus  in  2  divisions,  with  Am, 

erinus  and  Pygurua. 

5.  Kiddle  Kimmeridgian.    Zone  of  Amm.  caletanus  in  2  diyisions,  the  upper 

part  with  Amm,  calefanus. 

6.  Lower  Simmeridgian.    Zone  of  Amm.  orthoceraa  in  2  divisions,  upper  part 

with  Amm.  orthoceras. 

7.  Sequanian,  in  6  divisions,  Ost.  deUoidea,  Nerituea,  and  Trigonia  Bronnii, 
&  Corallian,  Coral  Bag,  with   Cidarie  ftorigemma^  and  3  divisions  with 

Isocardia  and  Terehrattda. 
9.  Upper  Ozfordian  in  2  divisions,  with  Pseudodiadema  heddingtonenae  and 

Amm.  MarfeUi  and  Sponges. 

10.  Middle  Oxfordian  in  2  divinions,  with  Ostrea  diloUata, 

11.  lower  Oxfordian  in  3  divisions,  with  Ammonites  Lambertij  Amm.  Duncani, 

and  Amm.  eaUoviensis. 

These  eleven  diyisions  are  discossed  by  Prof.  Blake  through  pages 
55!^  to  566.  I  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  these  eight  pages, 
which  teem  with  important  corrolative  matter.  From  page  567 
to  587  the  author  discusses  the  results  of  his  investigations,  and 
proposes  to  classify  the  rocks  he  has  so  carefully  examined  in  the 
Paris  basin  under  five  heads : — 

1.  The  Portlandian. 

Upper  »  Purbeck. 

Lower = Portland  Limestone. 

2.  Bolonian. 

Upper  »  Middle  Portland. 
Lower  «  Lower  Portland. 

3.  Kimmeridgisn. 

Virgulian. 

Pterooerian. 

Astartian. 

4.  Gorallian. 

Supraooralline. 
Coral  Bag. 
Coralline  Oolite. 

5.  Oxfordian. 

TT«,^.     J  Oxford  Oolite. 
^1?V^^=\  Oxford  Qrit. 
Lower  »  Oxford  Clay. 

Mr.  Blake  discusses  the  upper  limit  of  the  Oxfordian  group ;  the 
French  and  English  classifications  do  not  agree.  The  English  Lower 
Calcareous  6rit  and  part  of  our  Ck>ralline  Oolite  are,  in  France, 
nniversally  placed  in  the  Oxfordian  (vide  pp.  567-570).  He  next 
describes  the  Corallian  series  and  the  relations  of  the  English  beds 
to  those  of  France ;  pp.  570-577  are  devoted  to  this  division ; 
pp.  577-580  and  the  remainder  of  this  elaborate  memoir  conclude 
with  the  Bolonian  and  Portlandian  rocks   and  their  correlation. 


i 
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Plate  xxvi.  exhibits  22  vertical  oomparatirB  sections  of  the  Upper 
Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Paris  basin  and  England, — 16  French,  and 
6  English.  The  French  series  commences  with  the  Ardennes  and 
finishes  with  the  Boulonnais,  through  which  every  division  discussed 
in  the  paper  is  shown.  Those  for  England  are  Dorwi,  N.  Wilts, 
Oxford  and  Bucks,  Cambridge  and  Lincolnshire,  S.  Yorkshire  and 
N.  Yorkshire.  The  careful  perusal  of  this  table  will  show  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  paper  contributed  to  the  Society. 

§  3.  Lias. 

The  division  of  the  Lias  of  England  into  life-zones  is  of  high 
importance ;  and  of  all  the  zoological  groups  that  afford  us  reliable 
data  for  stratigraphical  sequence,  as  indicated  by  organic  remains, 
that  of  the  Cephadopoda  stands  preeminent. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  Lias  of  England  is  now  admitted  to 
be  the  true  reading,  whether  physically  or  palsDontologically  con- 
sidered, and  each  method  confirms  the  other;  the  same  law  of 
succession  and  distribution  holds  good  throughout  Europe  and,  where 
known,  in  America.  Taking  as  examples  the  magnificent  seetaons 
on  the  Yorkshire  and  Dorsetshire  coasts,  the  many  localities  and 
sections  between,  and  the  equivalent  succession  of  strata  in  France 
and  Germany,  important  generalizations  are  to  be  deduced.  The 
division  of  the  Lias  into  three  stages  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact 
throughout  Europe ;  and  these  three  stages  are  again  subdivided  into 
beds  or  zones  which  are  characterized  by  certain  species  of  Ammo- 
nites. 

The  Lower  Lias  is  clearly  divisible  into  seven  well-defined  hori- 
zons, or  zones,  characterized  by  as  many  species ;  reading  upwards 
they  are  as  follows : — 

7.  Arietites  (AmmonUes)  raricostatus^  Ziet. 
6.  Amdliheus  (Ammonites)  oxynotuSy  Quenst. 
5.  Arietites  (Ammonites)  ohtusus^  Sow. 
4.  Arietites  (Ammxmites)  Tumeri,  Sow. 
3.  Arietites  (Ammonites)  BucJdandi^  Sow. 
2.  jEgoceras  (Ammonites)  angulatum,  Schloth. 
1.  jEgoceras  (Ammonites)  plunorbis.  Sow. 

Below  the  last-named  zone  no  Ammonite  has  yet  occurred  in  the 
British  Islands.  Jilgoceras  planorbis,  either  in  shales  or  hard  lime- 
stones, rests  immediately  upon  tiiie  Bhaetic  or  Avicula-contorta  series, 
with  its  ever  accompanying  bed  containing  remains  of  reptiles  and 
fish,  representing  the  close  of  the  Triassic  period  or  the  Passage-beda 
between  the  Trias  (Keuper)  and  Lower  Lias. 

Succeeding  this,  yet  physically  conformable,  although  differing 
lithologically  and  largely  palsBontologically,  comes  the  middle  division 
of  the  Lias  or  the  ^*  Middle  lias,''  a  series  of  sandy,  marly,  and 
usually  ferruginous  limestones.  This  group  of  strata  is  also  essen- 
tially characterized  by  Cephalopoda  (Ammonites),  certain  forms  of 
which  hold  restricted  vertical  ranges  through  this  stage.     We 
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leoogniie  fire  zoneB  in  the  Middle  Lias,  which  stratigraphicaily 
saeeeed  the  zone  of  Arietites  rarieosiatus. 

The  following  six  species  of  Ammonites  are  constant  where  the 
beds  are  folly  developed,  and  oonstitate  the  recognized  zonal  forms, 
also  reading  upwards : — 

6.  AmaUheug  {Ammonites)  spinatus^  Brug. 

5.  Amaitheui  {Ammonites)  margaritiUus,  Montf . 

4.  ASgoeeras  {Ammonites)  Henleyi^  Sow. 

3.  Amaltheus  (Ammonitee)  ihex^  Qucnst. 

2.  .^gocercLs  (Ammonites)  Jamesoni^  Sow. 

1.  ,Mgocenu  {Ammwiites)  armatum, 

ABBocisted  with  these  species  there  also  occurs  an  assemblage  of 
spedes  of  other  Mollnsca  which  at  once  distinguishes  the  Middle 
from  the  Lower  and  Upper  Lias. 

The  days,  shales,  and  sands  of  the  Upper  Lias,  when  occurring  in 
a  complete  section,  are  divided  into  eleven  well-defined  and  recog- 
nisable rones.  The  sandy  or  upper  portion  of  this  stage,  the  Upper 
lias  Bauds,  or  ''Midford  Sands"*,  are  chiefly  characterized  by  the 
tvo  groups  Barpoeeras  and  Lytoceras, 

In  Qlouoestershire  and  Somersetshire  they  include  six  zones, 
diancterized  by 

6.  Barpoeeras  {AmmomUs)  opalinum^  Eein. 

5.  Barpoeeras  {Ammonites)  radians^  Schloth. 

4.  Barpoeeras  {Ammonites)  Thotutrsensej  d'Orb. 

3.  Barpoeeras  {Ammonites)  insignSj  Schiibl. 

2.  Lytoeeras  {Ammonites)  jurense,  Ziet. 

1.  Lytoeeras  {Ammonites)  hircinumy  Schiibl. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Lias,  consisting  of  clays  varying 
in  consistency  and  colour  (black  in  Yorkshire,  dark  grey  in  the 
Midland  counties,  and  pale  grey  or  pale  brown  in  Somersetshire  and 
Dotsetahire),  is  everywhere  distinguished  by 

5.  Barpoeeras  {Ammofnites)  hifrons,  Brug. 

4.  Barpoeeras  {Ammonites)  serpentinum^  Schloth. 

3.  Stephanoeeras  {Ammonites)  commune^  Sow. 

2.  Si^hanoceras  {Ammonites)  anguinum^  Bcin. 
1.  St^hanoeeras  {Ammonites)  Jibulatumy  Sow. 

The  grand  cliff  sections  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  exhibit  almost 
every  zone  in  all  three  of  the  above  divisions,  except  those  of  ^£(fo~ 
^sns  miffulatHm  and  ^.  pianorbiSj  both  of  which  are  concealed 
beneath  the  German  Ocean  at  Bobin  Hood's  Bay  and  at  Bedcar, 
although  in  both  localities  the  beds  occur. 

Ptobably  the  most  complete  oontinuous  section  in  Europe  is  com- 
posed in  the  succession  exhibited  along  the  Dorsetshire  coast  from 
•f^ay  Bay,  west  of  Lyme  Begis,  to  Burton  Bradstock,  east  of 
Bridport  Harbour.  The  shore  west  of  Lyme  Eegis,  Black  Yen  near 
Lfme,  and  Charmouth,  Westhay,  Oolden  Gap,  Eype  Down,  &o«  are, 

*  PhiUipi^  'OeoL  of  Ozfoid  and  Thames  Y&Uey/  p.  118  (1871). 
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indeed,  classical  localities  for  clear  demonstration  of  the  snccession  of 
the  Ammonite  zones  of  the  entire  Lias  formation. 

"  This  coast  section  may  he  said  to  he  complete  from  the  great 
arenaceous  deposit  of  Upper  lias  sand,  containing  Harpocerag  apali- 
num^  with  each  succeeding  zone  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
lias,  down  to  .^oceras  planorbiSj  and  its  Ostrea  series  [O.  Uagsicd] 
resting  on  the  Avxcida-contorta  heds  of  the  Trias  "  near  Axmouth  *. 

Bhastie  or  Avicula-contorta  Bedg^  Portlock,  1843. 

Kossener  Schichten,  Von  Hauer,  1853. 

Oberes  St.  Cassian,  Esther,  1853. 

Gervillien-  (Kossener)  Schichten,  Giimhel,  1866. 

Die  Zone  der  Avicula  contorta,  Oppel^  1859. 

Infra-Lias  du  d^partement  de  la  Cote  d'Or,  JtUl-es  Martin^  1860. 

These  and  numerous  other  names  constitute  the  synonymy  of  the 
Avicula-contorta  zone,  a  name  given  by  Col.  Fortlock  in  1843  to 
beds  in  the  N.  of  Ireland  containing  the  shells  Avicula  contorta  and 
Pecten  valotiiensig.  This  series  was  then  believed  to  belong  to  the 
Lower  Lias,  and  for  many  years  this  view  was  held ;  but  the  progress 
of  research  into  the  history  and  structure  of  the  Bhsetian  Alps  and 
their  palaK)nt()logical  contents  resulted  in  clearly  determining  that 
the  fauna  of  the  Avicul<i^<mtorta  or  Eheetic  bedn  belonged  to  the 
Triassic  rather  than  to  the  Liassic  group,  especially  as  exemplified  by 
the  Fishes  and  Eeptilia ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the 
fauna  of  the  Avicula-contorta  zone  has  closer  affinities  with  that 
of  the  Kossener  Schichten  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Upper  St.- Cassian 
beds  of  Germany  (Escher)  than  with  the  Lias,  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  species  found  in  the  Hhsetic  beds  do  not  pass  into  the 
Lower  Lias.  The  chief  species  of  MoUusca  are  Cardiam  rhoetieum^ 
Pecten  valoniensis^  Neoschizodiuf,  Pleurophorus,  Avicula  contorta^ 
and  Schixodtis  angulatus  (Myophoria),  Fishes :  NemacanthuSy  A.ero^ 
lepis,  Sargodon^  Saurichthys^  Oyroltpis,  Ceratodus^  &o.  The  Hep- 
tilia  of  the  genera  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plssiosaurus  are  here  first 
known,  but  with  species  differing  from  those  of  the  Lower  lias. 
The  earliest  mammal  known  {Mwrolestes  antiquus)  occurs  in  tho 
Ehfletic  beds  of  this  country  as  well  as  in  those  at  Dierloch,  in 
Wurttemberg.  From  Kedcar  in  Yorkshire  to  Lyme  Eegis  in  Dor- 
setshire we  obtain  the  AvicuUi-contorta  beds  wherever  tlie  junc- 
tion of  the  Trias  and  lias  is  revealed ;  and  they  retain  their  physical 
and  palsBontological  characters  throughout,  consisting  of  black 
pyritous  shales  and  thin  impure  limestones  crowded  with  ill-pre- 
served sheUs. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  Rhaetio  or  Avicula'^ontorta  zone 
has  also  a  most  extensive  geographical  range.  Its  deposits  are  met 
with  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Hungary,  and  as  far  nortvh  as 
Sweden.  We  find  them  in  Wiirttemberg,  near  Tiibingen,  Stnttgart, 
and  Gdttingen;  in  Baden,  at  Bamberg  and  Baireuth;  near  Bnins- 

*  Dr.  Wright,  Palieontographioal  See.  vol.  zxzii.,  Monogr.  Jam  Ammonites, 
p.  2  (1878), 
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wick,  Hildefiheim  and  Hanover.  The  Yaudois  Alps,  the  Canton  of 
Aargaa,  and  near  Basel  are  localities  in  Switzerland. 

The  Cote  d'Or,  Aveyron,  Heraolt,  Luxembourg,  and  Belgium 
possess  this  transition  group  in  greater  or  less  development ;  it 
varies  in  thickness  from  40  to  3000  feet  throughout  its  distiibution 
ia  Spain.  The  most  complete  sections  in  England  are  to  be  studied 
at  Aoftt  Passage  and  Garden  Cliff,  Westbury  (Gloucestershire),  Pe- 
narth  Chff  (Glamorganshire),  and  St.  Audrey's  slip  (Somersetshire) ; 
nowhere  do  they  exceed  50  feet  in  thickness,  but  lithologically  and 
pabeontologically  they  are  the  same  throughout. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  true  number  of  species  in  the  Rhaetic 
zones  of  Britain  ;  they  are  a  group  not  easily  studied  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  Our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  is  incomplete,  owing  to  the 
physical  structure  or  fissile  and  shaly  nature  of  the  beds,  no 
limestone  of  appreciable  and  constant  thickness  occurring  in  the 
series;  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  we  possess  54  genera  and  100  species, 
which  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 


Plantse     

.     2  or  3 

Species. 
3 

Asteroidea  . . . 

1 

1 

Crustacea    . . . 

3 

3 

Brachiopoda 
Monomyaria 
Dimyaria     .    . 
Gasteropoda 
Cephalopoda    . 
Pisces 

1 

9 

13 

8 
none 
12 

1 
15 
25 
17 
none 
27* 

Beptilia 

liammalia  . . . 

2 
2 

4 

4 

54 


100 


In  the  famous  sections  of  Aust  Passage,  Westbury  or  Garden 
Cliff,  Wainlode,  &c.,  fifty  species  have  been  collected.  In  the  cliflFs 
near  Penarth,  probably  the  most  complete  section  in  Britain,  nearly 
finery  known  British  species  has  been  obtained.  This  section  ia 
especially  rich  in  the  Mollusca,  of  which  fifteen  species  occur,  and 
ten  species  of  fish  ;  at  Barrow  on  Soar  the  complete  series  was  cut 
through;  and  the  railway-cutting  at  Elton,  near  Nottingham,  ex- 
hibited the  series  in  conjunction  with  the  Gypsiferous  Marls  below. 
As  far  north  as  Grainsborough  they  have  been  continuously  traced 
wherever  the  two  series  have  been  seen  in  position.  The  generaliza^- 
tions  dedndble  from  the  deposition  of  the  British  RhsBtics,  and  what 
ve  now  know  concerning  the  great  series  in  Europe,  are  numerous 
And  important  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  series  affords  more  scope 
'or  sp^ation  as  to  its  deposition  and  accumulation,  especially 
^l^en  we  know  that  we  have  not  in  the  British  Islands,  in  one  section 
(or  all  united),  a  complete  or  even  representative  series  of  these 


*  Afsumiiig  that  there  are  19  species  of  Ceratodus. 
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strata  that  can  be  coordinated  with  the  depoafita  commencing  with 
the  Mufichelkalk,  which  in  time,  though  not  in  condition ,  paraUelod 
onr  Bnnter  and  Keuper  deposite.  These  thick  strata,  either  of 
freshwater  or  marine  origin  and  almost  devoid  of  life,  stand  alone. 
Their  final  close  through  eloyation  within  the  British  area  gave  us 
a  series  of  deposits  known  as  the  Rhetic  series  of  Middle  and 
Eastern  Europe.  CkMitinental  changes  alone  can  only  account  for 
our  not  possessing  the  Muschelkalk,  the  St.-Ga8sian  or  Hallstatt 
bedsy  the  Dachstein,  Eossen  or  Upper  St.-€assian  beds  of  Switzer- 
land, and  other  groups  occurring  in  the  typical  area  of  Europe. 

The  nature  of  the  fauna  is  suggestive  of  geographical  rather  than 
climatal  changes,  the  species  being  deyeloped  either  in  shallow, 
estuarine,  or  brackish  waters,  consequently  dwarfed  and  stunted 
in  growth ;  and  although  we  possess  many  of  the  European  forms, 
there  is  yet,  in  those  regions  where  the  series  are  fully  developed,  a 
fauna  the  magnitude  of  which  is  nearly  miequalled  by  any  British 
deposit. 

No  less  than  281  genera  and  1830  species  are  known  to  occur  in 
the  whole  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Lias  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  These  extend  through  16  classes,  not  including  the  kingdom 
Plantse,  which  is  represented  in  the  lias  by  12  genera  and  17  species, 
11  genera  and  15  species  occurring  in  the  Lower  lias,  and  1  genus 
and  2  species  (Pence  Uvitoniana  and  P.  Lindleyana)  in  the  Upper 
Lias.  No  species  is  known  in  the  Middle  lias ;  here  and  there  frag- 
ments of  wood  occur,  but  no  determinable  form  has  yet  bet-n 
detected.  The  FlantsB  of  the  whole  series  of  the  British  Jorassio 
rocks  number  63  genera  and  191  species,  130  of  which  belong  to 
the  Inferior  Oolite,  mostly  from  the  Yorkshire  beds.  Few  or  none 
occur  in  the  continuous  strike  of  the  Lower  Oolitic  series,  from  W  hi  thy 
through  the  mid-eastern  part  of  England  and  on  to  Lyme  Begis  and 
Portland.  True  it  is  that  the  estuarine  and  terrestrisl  beds  so  finely 
shown  along  the  Yorkshire  coast  are  only  to  be  examined  in  detached 
portions  in  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  &c.  The  above  general 
considerations  lead  me  to  discuss  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Lower, 
Middle,  and  Upper  Lias,  or  the  Lias  as  a  whole  as  compared  with 
the  succeeding  Middle  and  Upper  Jurassic  series. 

pLANTiE :  Lower  Lias. — ^The  Goniferffi  and  Gycadese  predominate 
in  the  Lower  Lias  ;  9  of  the  12  genera  and  11  of  the  species  that 
occur  belong  to  these  two  families.  Sphcerococciies  may  be  an  alfi^. 
Naidites  is  represented  by  3  species ;  Eqtiisetites  by  1  (E,  Brodiet) ; 
Otozamites  by  1  species,  but  this  genus  greatly  predominates  in  the 
Inferior  Oolite.  The  two  Coniferse  in  the  Upper  Lias  are  Peuce  UvU 
toniana  and  P.  Lir^dleyana ;  no  species  of  this  genus  passes  to  any 
higher  horizon.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  species  out  of  the  known 
192  occurring  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  that  range  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  horizon,  or  pass  to  any  higher  beds  thropghoat  the  whole 
of  the  Jurassic  series. 

Middle  Lias, — No  described  or  recognized  species  of  plant  is  known 
to  occur  in  the  Middle  lias.    Both  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Dorsetshiie, 
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where  this  diviaion  of  the  lias  is  greatly  developed,  no  species  has 
ai  jet  beeo  detennined. 

Upper  lAaM, — One  genus  (Peuee)  with  2  species,  P.  EuUoniana 
and  P.  LUuttet^anOf  are  all  the  planir-remains  known  in  the  Upper 
liss.  We  have  no  evidence  of  estoarine  or  trae  land  conditions  in 
the  TJffper  lias  of  any  area  in  Britain,  although  the  succeeding 
Modstones  and  shales  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  Yorkshire  were  evi- 
dently deposited  in  shallow  water  and  contiguous  to  land  on  which 
flooruhed  a  Invariant  vegetation.  Bemains  of  true  marine  plants 
appear  to  he  unknown  in  the  Lias,  and  only  sparingly  occur  in  the 
■ncwwding  Oolites.  We  should  rather  expect  to  find  evidence  of 
moderately  deep-water  Alg»  in  both  the  Lower  and  Upper  Lias,  the 
phanMier  of  the  days  being  such  as  to  preserve  delicate  tissues  or 
oqi;aniBms. 

Amobfhozoa  (S^ffonffida). — ^The  only  g^nus  known  (Ghrantia)  be* 
Icmgs  to  the  Calcispongise.  The  Great  Oolite  is  the  only  horizon 
where  the  Amorphozoa  predominate ;  we  there  find  9  out  of  the  11 
known  Jurassic  species ;  these  are  noticed  under  the  horizon  in 
which  they  occur. 

BnizoFonA  (Foraminifera). — Recent  research  into  the  history  and 
distribntion  of  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Bhizopoda  has  greatly 
added  to  the  number  of  known  species.  In  the  Lias  alone  there  are 
23  genera  and  100  species ;  17  of  these  are  Triassic  also.  84  of  the 
100  occur  in  the  Lower  lias,  the  more  important  genera  being  Crit- 
teOaria^  IknUiUna^  Marguwlina,  Frondicularia^  Polymarphina^  and 
Planvlaria ;  the  species  belonging  to  these  6  genera  number  56^  the 
remaining  17  genera  having  few  representatives,  namely  30  in  all. 
36  of  the  84  species  pass  to  the  Middle  Lias,  or  are  common  to  the 
Lower  and  Middle  divisions.  20  species  appear  in  aU  three  divisions 
of  the  Lias,  and  9  in  the  Lower  and  Upper  divisions  only.  No  species 
probably  passes  to  higher  strata,  although  our  lists  record  forms  of 
DemtaUaa  (D.  communis)  as  common  to  the  Coral  Bag,  Kimmeridge, 
and  lias.  So  also  with  MarginuUna  and  Polymorphina ;  but  these 
are  pn^Mbly  doubtful  determinations,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  occur 
between.  Our  exact  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  distribution  of 
the  Liasaic  species  is  due  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  H.  B.  Brady, 
Esq.,  F.B.S.,  and  the  industrious  collecting  of  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake, 
as  recorded  in  t^oir  valuable  work  on  the  lias  of  Yorkshire ;  to  Dr. 
Carpeoter,  W.  K.  Parker,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  Bupert  Jones  we  are  also 
deeply  indebted  for  their  exhaustive  researches  into  foraminiferal 
zocdogy.  D*Orbigny,  Beuss,  Bomem,  Terquem,  Bomer,  and  others 
have  greatly  added  to  the  literature  and  history  of  these  deep-sea 
formB  of  life ;  and  the  late  explorations  of  the  '  Challenger  *  have 
shown  us  the  valne  of  paying  dose  attention  to  the  minute  zoology 
of  the  sea-bed  and  its  significance  in  enabling  us  to  determine  the 
history  of  the  Foraminifera  and  Spongida  through  space  and  time. 
Their  time-history  is  a  anbject  of  the  highest  interest  and  import- 
ance itratigzmphically.  The  DactyloporidSe  range  from  the  Trias  to 
the  teas  of  today  :  the  genus  Ch/ropella  constitutes  vast  masses  of 
limeBtoae  in  the  Tiias  of  the  Bavarian  and  Tyrxilese  Alps ;  Lituola 
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and  Endothyra  range  from  the  Carboniferotis  rocks  to  the  present 
day,  and,  like  Oyropella,  form  entire  beds  of  limestone.  The  remark- 
able Carboniferous  genus  Saccammina  also  forms  entire  beds  of  lime- 
stone in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  South  of  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England,  yet  from  that  time,  through  all  the  newer  de- 
posits, down  to  the  Postpliocene  and  recent  periods  it  has  never 
occurred*.  The  colossal  and  complicated  genus  Parkeria  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  (Upper  Greensand)  of  Britain,  and  the  fusiform 
Lqftitsia  of  Eocene  oge  from  Persia,  the  Miliolce  which  constitute 
the  Eocene  Miliolite  Limestone  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  which  com- 
menced in  the  Lias,  are  examples  of  the  Imperforata  that  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  seas  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.  The  second  suborder,  the  Per- 
forata, or  those  having  hyaline  or  vitpeous  calcareous  shells,  iUus- 
trated  by  the  Lagenida,  Globigerinida,  and  Nummulinida,  abound 
in  the  Trias  and  Lias. 

The  most  important  genera,  or  those  possessing  most  species,  are 
Cristdlaria  represented  by  12  species,  Dentalina  17,  Marginvlina  9, 
Planularia  8,  Polymorphina  11,  Frondicularia  7,  Nodosaria  7.  7 
of  the  23  genera  have  only  1  species  ;  3  have  2  species. 

84  species  occur  in  the  Lower  Lias,  48  in  the  Middle,  and  33  in 
the  Upper  Lias.  The  succeeding  6  stages  or  horizons  possess  none ; 
only  3  species  occur  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  1  in  the  Coral  Rag,  and  13 
in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay.  This  unequal  distribution  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  zoological  grounds  only ;  did  they  occur  between 
the  Upper  Lias  and  the  Kellaways  Rock  in  Britain,  we  should 
have  observed  them  ;  all  evidence  tends  the  other  way.  10  genera 
and  17  species  appear  to  be  common  to  the  Trias  (Keuper  marls) 
and  Lias,  chiefly  Lower  Lias.  None  occur  in  the  intermediate  Hhcetic 
beds,  so  far  as  we  know. 

C(£L£NTERA.TA.  Hydrozoa, — I  am  not  aware  that  any  species  of 
this  class  occur  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain.  The  subclass 
Discophora,  through  the  order  MedusidsB,  and  the  subclass  Lucer- 
narida,  through  the  Rhizostomidce^  are  represented  in  Jurassic  rocks 
on  the  continent ;  the  MedusidsB,  through  members  of  the  existing 
families  ^quoridas  and  Trachymenidce,  have  left  their  impressions  in 
the  highly  levigated  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen  (Kimmeridge) ; 
and  the  genus  Hexarhizites  of  the  Mhizostamidce  represents  the 
Lucemarida  in  the  corresponding  remarkable  deposits  at  Pappenhcim 
and  Eichstadt.  Doubtless  this  class  was  abundantly  represented  in 
the  seas  of  the  Lias  and  those  which  laid  down  the  higher  Jiiraasic 
rocks  in  Britain  ;  but  the  delicacy  of  their  tissues  and  their  possessing 
no  hard  skeleton  or  structure,  and  there  being  no  deposit,  save  the 
"white  Lias"  at  the  base  of  that  formation,  which  could  have 
preserved  such  delicate  organisms,  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
beiug  recognized. 

Actinozoa, — 17  genera  and  80  species  have  been  described  &om 
the  Lias ;  13  genera  and  72  species  from  the  Lower  Lias ;  6  genera 

*  We  have  here  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  continuity  of  a  genus  from  the 
Carboniferous  period,  but  which  has  never  been  recognized  in  intermediate  atrata. 
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and  8  species  from  ibe  Middle ;  and  2  genera  and  2  speciee  from 
the  Upper  Lias.     Only  1  of  the  72  Lower  Lias  species   (Mont- 
UvaUia  exeavata)  passes  to  the  Middle  Lias ;  it  is  questionable  if 
Lepidophyllia  hebiidensis  is  both  Lower  and  Upper  Lias ;  and  I 
e?ai  dwibt  if  MorUlivaUia  exeavata  above  mentioned  really  occurs 
in  the  Middle  Lias ;  should  this  be  so,  no  single  form  passes  from 
the  Lower  Lias  to  higher  beds,  the  8  Middle  Lias  species  being  quite 
distinct    The  genera  represented  by  the  largest  number  of  species 
are  Axtroeofnia  (14  species),  Imstnxa  (7),  Montlivaltia  (20),  t^p- 
tatlnga  (4%  and  IheeosmUia  (14  species).     4  genera  are  recogmzed 
by  a  single    species    each,   viz.   ?  Cyaihophyllum    fwvum,   Lato- 
numndra  dendeulata,  Oppdumilia  germinans,  and  Mabdophyllia 
rmndita  -  Elyastrasa  and  Thecocyathm  have  only  2  representatives 
each,  E  Fueheri  and  E.  Moarei,  and  T.  rugostts  and  T.  Mooret ;  I 
name  these  because  of  their  rarity,  and  to  show  that  the  paucity  of 
gpecieB  is  probably  due  to  want  of  research.     The  preponderance  of 
roedes  in  the  genus  ManUivaUia  in  the  British  Jurassic  rocks  is 
Jrwter  than  that  of  any  other  genus  of  corals ;  no  less  than  43 
Lcies  are  known ;  21  occur  in  the  Lower,  3  in  the  Middle,  and 
Im  the  Upper  Lias ;   11  species  occur  m  the  Inferior  OoUte,  3  m 
the  FulWs  earth,  3  in  the  Great  Oolite,  and  1  in  the  Coral  Rag 
(if  di^par).     Of  the  genus  Asirocania,  out  of  the  14  species  known, 
no  less  than  13  belong  to  the  Lower  Lias ;  and  Thecosmilia  is  in 
much  the  same  case,  for  out  of  the  19  species  catalogued  14  are  also 
Lower  Lias.    3  genera,  with  only  a  single  species  in  each,  occur  m 
the  Middle  lias ;  and  I  believe  only  2  genera  and  2  species  aie 
known  in  the  Upper  lias ;  they  are  MomiiivaUia  tvhercidaia  and 

Troekocyaikus  primus.  * .,     o  j    •  •  *  4.1, 

No  Actinozoa  (Aporosa)  occur  in  either  of  the  3  divisions  of  the 
lias  of  Yorkshire ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Dorsetshire.  There 
scarcely  appears  any  physical  reason  why  such  should  be  the  case, 
unless  the  Lias  of  the  north  and  south  of  England  was  accumulated 
under  deep-sea  conditions  or  under  depression,  conditions  unsuitable 
to  coral  growth  ;  whilst  the  more  central  portions  of  England,  now 
Warwickshire  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  &c.,  were  probably 
rising  or  stationary,  giving  time  for  the  coral  fauna  to  be  developed. 
CertainlT  most  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  series  of  the  Jurassic  rocks 
were  deposited  in  moderately  shallow  water.  In  Yorkshire  from 
the  Do«er  upwards  to  the  Kellaways  Rock,  or  the  base  of  the  Ox- 
fordiauCTOup,  this  was  certainly  the  case  ;  and  in  Northamptonshire 
the  same  All  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Yorkdhire  only  yield  12  species, 
3  in  the  Lower  and  9  in  the  Middle  Oolite.  ^ 

Middle  Lias.—Astroccenia  Oppelit,  Cychlites  cupuhformis,  Lepi- 
dophdlia  JuJyridensis.  MontUvaUui  foUacea,  if.  Virtori^i!,  M.  exeavata, 
Tkalnasinm  Etheridgii,  and  Tricyclosens  Anmmgia^^re  the  only 
Actinozoa  known  in  the  Middle  Lias;  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion is  as  varied  as  the  species  are  few.  The  following  Table 
(XYIII.)  wiU  show  their  distribution : — 


* 
« 
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The  Middle  Lias,  alflioxigh  bo  well  doTeloped  in  England,  especially 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  extreme  south  of  England  at  Lyme  Regis,  con- 
tains few  or  no  corals  in  any  of  the  zones,  of  which  5  are  readily 
distinguished;   in  ascending  order  they  are  l^e  zones  of: — Ist, 
JEgocerca  Jamesoni ;  2nd,  Amaltheuf  Hhex ;  9rd,  JB^ooem^  HenUm  ; 
4th,  Amaliheia  margaritatHs ;  and  5th,  AmaUheus  spinahUy  above 
which  conformably  rests  tiie  Upper  laan.   This  is  not,  however,  the 
place  to  fully  disooss  the  ^Binna  of  these  zones,     lliat  of  the  zone  of 
Mgocems  Jamesoni  is  large  and  remarkable,  induding  no  less  thaa 
15  species  of  Ammonites  and  24  species  of  Belemnites,  12  genera  and 
28  species  of  Oasteropoda,  81  genera  and  63  species  of   Lamelli- 
branchiata,  16  spedes  of  Brachiopoda,  7  genera  and  9  species  of 
Crostacea,  9  species  of  Annelida,  5  genera  and  8  species  of  Ecfaino- 
dermata,  and  14  genera  of  Foraminifera  with  48  species.     Oxford- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Yoikdiire,  with  Pabba,  Scalpa, 
Skye,  Raasav,  and  the  Hebrides,  show  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
zone  of  Am.  JamesonL    The  fossik  from  tbis  zone  of  the  HMnidean 
Jura  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Dr.  Wright,  F.RS.f    Thev  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  mid-£ng]and,  YorkMhire,  or  Bor- 
8et«:hire.     In  Somers^shire  all  three  zones  of  Jamaoni^  ihex^  and 
HenU  in}k9xe  80  thinned  away  as  to  be  comprised  in  9  feet  of  strata ; 
but  even  in  this  insignificant  thickness  there  ocenr  12  speeiee  of 
Ammonites,  10  genera  and  IS  species  of  Gasteropoda,  21  genera 
and  28  species  of  LameUibranchiata,  and  6  genera  and  14  species  of 
Brachiopoda. 

F^trtiffH  E^mHtnis  or  corrvfolicm.— Noith  and  Soudi  Geraany 
possess  this  extensive  zone  of  tbe  Middle  Lias;  it  is  the  eqaivir- 
knt  of  the  NumismaHs  Mail  of  8wabia.    The  ironstone  beds  worked 

t  **NotM  <m  the  FumQ  OoUeetioii.  br  Mr.  Gcikie,  ftom  the  Lias  of  the  lales 
of  PuJibft,  Softlp%  and  Skye^"  Quart.  Jouin.  GcoL  Soe.  voL  xiv.  p.  21  (1858). 
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at  fianboig,  liebenburg,  Bodenstein,  &o.,  are  on  thiB  horizon.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Swabian  AIpe,  in  South-western  Germany,  the  Nnmis- 
malu-Marls  contain  the  t3rpe  fossils  of  the  British  equivalents.  In 
France  the  Jamesoni-beds  occur,  and  are  well  developed  in  several  of 
the  departments.  In  Normandy  Deslongchamps  includes  them  in 
the  *  Calcaires  et  Mames  k  Terebratula  numismalis.'  In  the  G6te  d'Or 
Ci^enot  describes  the  Jamesoni-beds,  and  divides  the  Middle  lias 
into  4  zones,  according  to  the  prevailing  Ammonites,  in  descending 
order: — 

The  zone  of  .^oeeras  HenUyi ; 

The  zone  of  j^oceras  Davcn ; 

The  zone  of  .^oeeras  venarense ; 

The  zone  of  JSgoctraa  Valdani, 

In  the  departments  of  the  Cher  and  Aveyron  Lyioeerasjlmbriatum, 
JmaUheus  margaritatus,  and  ^Jgoeeras  Jamesoni  hold  their  respective 
poeitions.  In  the  department  and  basin  of  the  Bhone,  Dumortier 
shows  the  extensive  development  of  this  division,  and  divides  the 
Middle  lias  of  the  Bhone  basin  into  two  great  zones,  the  lower 
division  being  that  of  BeUmnites  dcwatus^  the  upper  that  of  Pecten 
<Bquivaltns. 

Zone  of  Amdliheus  ibex. — The  beds  containing  this  Ammonite 
and  some  8  or  10  other  species  long  ago  occupied  the  attention 
of  De  la  Beche  and  Mnrchison ;  they  are  the  Upper  Marls  (in 
part)  of  De  la  Beche,  occurring  at  Golden  Cap  and  Black- Yen, 
atLymeBegis^. 

&r  Boderick  Murchison,  in  1845,  with  Prof.  Buckman  (Geol.  of 
Cheltenham,  2nd  ed.  p.  42)  recognized  and  described  these  beds, 
which  were  then  exposed  at  Battle  Down,  near  Cheltenham,  Leck- 
hampton,  Churchdown,  and  Dumbleton«  The  tenacious  yellow  clays 
and  hard  ferruginous  nodules  distributed  through  the  series  of  beds 
yidd  numerous  Mollusca ;  amongst  them  AmaUhetta  ibex,  ^Igoeeras 
Valdam,  ^.  Maugemsti^  Lytocercu  Jtmhriatum,  and  Phylloeerai  Lo9» 
ecmbi  are  conspicuous  and  well  known.  The  highly  typical  Cardinia 
atUmuUa  abounds  in  the  ferruginous  nodules,  with  Area  truneata  and 
A.  dongata,  and  associated  with  BhyncfumeUa  faraUata^  iZ.  rimoiaf 
and  PecUn  priseus.    I  know  of  no  Actinozoa  from  this  zone. 

The  most  exhaustive  notice  and  description  of  the  Ibex-series  is 
tiiat  prepared  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Tawney,  M.A.,  in  his  paper  upon  the 
**'  lias  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Badstock  "  f.  His  memoir  is  of  great 
Talne  as  tending  to  clearly  and  definitely  fix  the  position  of  the 
Hunger  beds  near  Badstock. 

The  general  persistency  of  the  Ibex-clays  and  limestones  above 
those  containing  .^goceras  Jamesoni  is  thus  maintained,  although  the 
latter  is  found  associated  by  Mr.  Tawney  at  Munger  with  ^,  Maur 
getutii^  AE.  Valdani^  Lytoceras  fimbriatum^  &c.  This  gives  to  J7. 
Jomaoni  a  long  range  in  time. 


*  BelaBeohe,  "lias  of  Lyme  B^git,"  Geol.  Trans,  a&d  ler.  vol.  ii.  p.  22, 
1823w 

t  Proeeedings  Briitol  Kat.  Soc.  toI.  i.  p.  178  (1875). 
VOL.  xxxvni.  m 
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In  Dorsetshire  it  occurs  below  the  Davsei  series.  Oppel,  in  his 
*  Die  Joraformation :  die  Schichten  des  Ammonites  Ibex,'  p.  122,  and 
Wright,  "  Ibex-bed  ^  (Qnart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  yoL  xiv.  p.  25),  in  his 
table,  shows  the  correlation  of  the  beds  on  the  continent  with 
those  of  Qloucestershire  and  Scotland  (Skye). 

Upper  Lias. — Only  two  species  of  Aotinozoa  have  as  yet  been  de- 
tected in  the  Upper  laas  of  the  British  Islands ;  they  are  AfandivaUia 
tubercuiata  and  Trochocyathus  primus.  The  last-named  is  from  the 
Ilminster  beds ;  and  MonUivaltia  tubercuiata  occurs  at  Adderbury, 
near  Banbury. 

The  Actinozoa  of  the  lias  therefore  essentially  belong  to  the  lower 
division  and  to  the  lowest  zones.  The  zones  of  JEgoceras  planorlns^ 
^.  angulatum^  Arietites  Bueklandi,  A,  Tumeric  A.  raricostatuSy  and 
JEgoceras  Jamesoni  yield  most  of  the  72  Lower-Lias  species  known. 
No  Tabulata  or  Perforata  have  as  yet  been  discovered ;  and  although 
the  Eugosa  (fam.  Staaiid8e)have  occurred  in  a  single  instance  in  the 
Upper  Secondary  rocks  (Upper  Neooomian),  yet  neither  in  the  liassic 
nor  Oolitic  series  have  any  been  detected.  Holocystis  degans  there- 
fore is  the  only  true  compound  representative  of  the  rugose  Corals 
above  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  (Species  are  said  to  occur  in 
the  Tertiary  beds  and  living ;  this  may  require  confirmation.) 

Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  F.R.S.,  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
majority  of  the  Corals  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  lias  are  pecu- 
Harized  by  the  imperfection  of  their  septal  arrangement ;  the  distinct 
development  of  definite  cycles  in  six  systems  is  rarely  observed ;  and 
it  would  appear  that  this  high  organization  was  not  attained  in  the 
forms  which  had  varied  from  Palaeozoic  into  Mesozoic  species*. 

The  remarkable  section  at  Dunraven,  in  Glamorganshire,  where 
the  Sutton  Stone  is  exposed,  has  yielded  corals. which  Laube  has 
described  as  occurring  in  the  St.  Cassian  beds  of  the  Trias ;  they  are 
Thecosmilia  rugosa^  JRhahdaphyUia  reconditay  and  Elyastrcea  Fitiheri, 
The  occurrence  of  these  species  in  the  zone  of  JEgoceras  angviatum 
of  the  Infra  lias  is  significant  and  interesting. 

The  genera  which  are  represented  in  the  zones  of  JEgoceras 
planorhis  and  JSgoeeras  angiUatum  are  MontUvaUia,  BhahdophyUia^ 
Thecosmilia^  Oppelismiliay  IsastrcMf  Astroccmia^  Cgathocomia,  Elya^ 
trcea,  Septastrcea,  and  Latomceandra. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  species  in  the  above  zone  in  South  Wales 
and  one  or  two  other  localities  shows  that  the  lias  is  not  the  nn- 
coralliferous  formation  it  was  once  believed  to  be ;  and  each  of  the 
succeeding  recognized  Ammonite  zones  has  a  distinct  specific  coral- 
fauna.  The  following  Table  (XIX.)  illustrates  the  distribution 
of  the  Actinozoa  in  the  zone  of  JRgoceras  angulatum. 

*  Monog.  Brit.  F0S8.  Oorals,  2nd  ser.,  Palaontograpiiioal  Society,  pt.  4.  no  1. 
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Table  XIK, 


Brituh  and  Continental 

Spedem  of  Corals  in  the 

Zone  of  JEgoceras 

attgulatum. 


Oppelismilia .. 
MontliTaltia  .. 
ThecQsmilia  .. 
lUiabdophjllia 
Ai^rooaenia 
Qfathoooenia  .. 

Elyaatraa  

lAtonueandra 
lautnea 

Total    .. 


^ 

9i 
•-• 

fP. 

1  :« 

•s 

^ 

•*» 

d 
^ 

3i 

1 

•  •  • 

13 

7 

12 

11 

1 

1 

12 

12 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

a 

OS 


49  I  39       4     13 


9 

e 


3 

1 


1 
5 


Only  7  species  are  koown  in  the  zone  of  Arietites  BvLcklandi, 
and  the  same  7  occur  also  in  the  Angulatam-beds  below ;  other- 
wise the  faunas  of  the  two  zones  differ  essentially.  These  7  corals 
are  Montlivaltia  Ouettardi,  SepUistraa  eveshami^  LepidophyUia 
StrickJandi,  Isastrcea  endotkecata^  I.  insignis,  I.  Strichlandij  and 
Cyatkocofnia  glohosa.  The  preponderance  of  Cephalopoda  in  these 
beds  is  a  marked  feature,  especially  at  Lyme  Regis,  where  the 
Backlandi-beds  are  nearly  100  feet  in  thickness.  The  same  horizon 
in  Yorkshire,  at  Uobin  Hood's  Bay  and  Eedcar,  is  hidden  or  cohered 
at  high  water,  and  ranges  under  the  German  Ocean.  The  Cote  d'Or 
in  France  exhibits  these  Bucklandi-beds  with  a  rich  fauna,  no  less 
than  52  species  of  Ammonites  alone  occurring  therein. 

No  comLs  are  known  in  the  Tumeri-beds,  and  only  2  species 
appear  to  hare  come  from  the  Obtusus-Shales  and  Limestone  bands, 
al^ongh  physically  the  zone  is  thick,  being  nearly  100  feet. 
Many  genera  of  fish  and  Saurians  occur  in  the  Obtusus-series  at  Lyme 
Regis.  In  T^orth  and  South  Germany  and  France  the  species  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Britain. 

No  Actinozoa  have  been  detected  in  the  zone  of  Amaltheus  oxynotus^ 
either  at  Lyme  Begis  or  Cheltenham,  or  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay  in 
Yorkshire. 

The  sacceeding  series  of  shales  and  days,  composing  the  Arietites- 
rarieogtatus  zone,  have  yielded  4  species,  viz.  Montlivaltia  mgosa^  M, 
mucnmata,  M,  radiata^  and  M,  nummiformis.     In  the  vale  of  Glou- 

m2 
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cester,  at  Honeyboume  in  WarwickBbire,  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  at  Eobin 
Hood's  Bay  we  have  the  same  lithological  conditions,  chiefly  com- 
prising dark  pyiitous  shales,  the  absence  of  limestones  being  a 
marked  feature. 

The  coral  fauna  of  the  .^oceras^nguJatum^  or  Infra-lias,  beds,  we 
have  seen,  numbered  nearly  50  species ;  but  the  total  number  of 
species  known  in  the  succeeding  6  zones  is  only  13.;  6  of  these  are 
MimtiivaUm  and  4  Imslnxm,  Septastrcea^  LejndophyUia^  and  Cyo- 
ihoeonUa  haying  only  one  species  each. 

No  coral  fauna  occurs  in  the  zone  of  JEgoeeras  HenUyi,  or  in 
those  of  Amaltheus  margaritatus  and  A,  tpinatus^  although  all  three 
groups  of  strata  characterized  by  these  three  species  are  completely 
deyeloped  in  England,  especially  the  two  last  named.  I  shaU  have 
occasion  to  notice  these  zones  in  detail  in  my  remarks  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  Cephalopoda ;  it  is  essential,  however,  to  notice 
them  here  under  the  lias  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
distribution  of  the  Actinozoa. 

Four  of  the  zones  into  which  the  Upper  Lias  can  be  readily 
divided — ^viz.  the  zones  of  ffarpoceras  sef^ntinum,  H,  bifronsj  Lyto- 
ceras  jurense,  and  Harp,  optUinum — contain  oidy  two  species  of 
corals  throughout  their  known  range ;  as  before  stated,  these  are 
Montlivaliia  tuhereulata  and  Trochoeyaihus  primus*.  The  dark 
clays  and  sandy  beds  in  Yorkshire,  with  Stephanocera^  eommufUj 
ffarpoceras  falciferum,  Siephanoceras  crassutn^  ffarpoceras  elegans^ 
and  many  others,  are  rich  in  all  groups  but  the  Ccelenterata. 

The  coral  fauna  then  of  the  3  divisions  of  the  Lias  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  stratigraphical  distribution  and  physical  conditions :  the 
Lower  Lias,  and  chiefly  the  lowest  zones  of  the  group,  have  yielded 
12  species  representing  13  genera ;  the  Middle  Lias  only  8  species 
belonging  to  6  genera ;  and  the  Upper  Lias  2  genera  and  2  species. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  many  other  species  occur ;  though, 
looking  at  the  development  of  the  Upper  Lias,  laterally  and  vertically, 
in  Britain,  they  may  be  expected  to  be  more  abundant :  be  it  re- 
membered that  the  seas  of  Britain  at  present  contain  but  one  or  two 
species,  and  their  habitats  are  not  congenial  for  preservation. 

EcHiKODEBif  ATA. — The  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  British  Islands  are 
known,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  contain  47  genera  and  216  species ; 
the  lias,  in  all  the  three  divisions,  20  genera  and  53  species. 
In  the  Lower  Lias  11  genera  and  15  species  occur ;  in  the  Middle 
14  genera  and  29  species ;  and  in  the  Upper  8  genera  and  14  species. 
Few  species  occur  in  any  of  the  lias  genera  of  Echinodermata 
except  PeniaerinuSy  of  which  2  occur  in  the  Lower,  9  in  the  Middle, 
and  6  in  the  Upper  lias ;  with  this  exception,  no  genus  in  either  of 
the  three  divisions  is  represented  by  more  than  5  species,  the 
number  possessed  by  Ophioderma,  The  remaining  10  genera  are 
veiy  sparingly  represented. 

*  ZVoeAoeyo/Aacs  Moorti  is  a  doubiful  •pedea, 
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In  the  Lower  lias : — 

Adtwalenia  . .  posseases    2  species. 
Apiocrintts    . . 

Cidaris 

ExtracrinuB  . . 

^emipedma.. 

Ophiolepis 

FentacrinuB . . 

Plicatocriima  . 

Plmnaster 

Pseudodiadema 


f» 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 

99 

ff 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


12 
The  Middle  lias  presents  similar  resulta : — 


it 


Acroora  .... 
Aspidnra  .... 
Astropecten  . . 

Cidaris 

EztracriiiTia  . . 
Hemipedina . . 
Ophiolepis 
Pentacrinos  . . 
Plomaster  . . . 
Pseadodiadema 
Rhabdocrinns  . 
Tropidaster  . . 

Uraater     

Opbioderma  . . 


yields 


99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

»9 
99 
99 

99 


species. 


2 
5 

28 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

» 


The  Upper  lias  possesses  a  much  smaller  fauna,  and  no  species 
psBses  from  either  of  the  three  diyisions  of  the  lias  to  any  higher 
boiizon;  the  succeeding  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  contain  33 
species,  all  totally  new.  The  Upper  lias  genera  and  their  speoifLc 
nine  is  expressed  as  before : — 

Aorosalenia  . .  has  yielded  1  species. 


Cidaris 
Diploddaria  . . 
Hemipedina  . . 
Ophioderma  . . 
Pentaerinns  . . 
Pseadodiadema 


99 


99 


91 


99 


U 


99 


2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 

14 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


No  Palfiosoic  form  lived  on  into  the  sea  of  the  lias.  The  one 
nngle  genos  known  in  the  Permian  rocks,  ArchcBocidaris^  modified 
through  descent  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Permian 
^^,  may  perhaps  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  CidaridsB  of  the 
^;  no  other  type  of  the  Echinoidea  has  been  transmitted.    The 
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CriDoidea,  so  abundant  in  the  Carboniferoufi  seas,  are  represented  in 
the  lias  by  Mhabdocrinus,  Extracrinus^  and  Pent€u^nu8,  the  older 
Palffiozoic  forms  disappearing  in  the  Permian  rocks.  No  form  of 
irregular  Echinoidca  {EchinoicUa  exocyclica)  has  yet  been  detected 
in  either  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Lias.  They  first  appear  in 
the  lowest  bed  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  are  there  individually 
very  abundant. 

Lower  Lias. — ^The  lowest  beds  of  the  lias  (the  zone  of  JEgoc^as 
planorbis)  yield  at  Ljrme  Regis  and  other  localities  Cidaris  Edwardsii^ 
Pseudodiadema  lobatumf  Hemipedina  Bechei,  H.  BowerbanJciiy  and 
H,  Tomesii, 

The  zone  otuEgoeeras  angtilatum  has  also  yielded  Cidaris  Edwardsii 
and  Hemipedina  Tom€sii,  together  with  Pentacrinus  psilonoti  and 
P.  hasdUiformis.     In  Yorkshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Warwickshire  this 
zone  yields  a  remarkable  and  prolific  fauna,  especially  of  Gasteropoda 
and  Lamellibranchiata.     Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake,  in  their '  Yorkshire 
Lias,'  exhaustively  detail  the  history  of  this  zone  in  Yorkshire.    Prof. 
Tate,  in  1867  (Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.),  described  the  Lower  Lias 
of  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  both  the  zone  of  .^oceras  planorbis 
and  that  of  Belemnites  acutus,  and  also  the  fossiliferous  zone  of  ^.  an- 
gtdatum.    From  eight  localities  he  gives  a  list  of  102  species.    The 
researches  of  Jules  Martin  in  the  Angulatum-beds  of  the  Cote  d'Or, 
and  those  of  MM.  Terquem  and  Piette,  in  the  *^  Lias  Inferieur  de 
I'est  de  la  France''  (Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Geolog.  de  France,  2  ser. 
tome  viii.  p.  1),  have  greatly  advanced  our  critical  knowledge  of 
these  lower  divisions  of  the  lias  of  France,  and  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  English  deposits  of  the  same  age. 
In  Yorkshire  alone  nearly  120  species  occur  in  this  zone,  50  of 
which  are  Lamellibranchs  and  27  Gasteropods,  with  5  species  of 
Ammonites,  A.  Conyheari  and  A,  Johtistoni  being  amongst  them. 
Some  species  pass  to  the  succeeding  Bucklandi-beds,  but  not  sufficient 
to   allow  of  any  union   of  the  two  zones.     No   species   in   any 
genera  occurring  in  the  lias  pass  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  or  higher 
beds.     In  the  Bucklandi-series  no  new  forms  have  been  detected, 
either  in  France  or  England.    One  only,  Acrosalenia  minuta^  is 
added  to  the  fauna  of  the   Oxynotus-series.     The  same   species, 
with  Pentacrinus    scalaris  and  P,  psilofioti^  pass  to  the  zone  of 
Arietites  raricostatus. 

Middle  Lias. — The  rich  and  prolific  horizon  of  j^ocerasJiamesani 
includes  Ophioderma  Oaveyi^  Pentacrinus  MiUeriy  Pseudodiadema  (?), 
Plumasier  ophiuroides^  Extracrinus  svbangularis,  MiUericrinus  Hau^- 
manni^  Pentacrinus  punctifer^  P.  robtutus,  and  P.  Icevis, 

Both  in  the  north  and  south  of  England  the  Capricornas-elays 
and  limestones,  which  succeed  everywhere  the  Jamesoni-series,  ex- 
hibit new  forms  of  the  Echinodermata,  chiefly  the  Asteriadae.  They 
are  UrasUr  carinatus,  Tropidaster  pecHnatus^  Luidia  Murchis&ni, 
PlumoiUr  ophiuroidee^  Astropecten  ffastingsice,  Ophioderma  Mifleri^ 
0.  Qaveyiy  0%  oarinatum,  Ophiolepis  Mun*ayi,  O.  eolumba^  and  Penia-- 
crinus  interhrac?ttatus.  These  are  chiefly  northern  species  cbarao- 
terizing  the  Middle  Lisa  of  Yorkshire  at  Staithes,  Boulby,  Robin 
Hood*s  Bay  (N.  Cheek),  Huntcliffe,  &c. 
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Hie  lias  in  Glouoestenhire  and  WorcesterBhire,  as  well  as  in 
Yorkshire,  characterized  by  JEgoceras  Herdeyi  contains  nearly  the 
same  species  as  those  just  mentioned,  Bhabdoddaris  Moraldina,  ifemi" 
p$dina  Jardifu,  Ophmlerma  Brodiei,  and  Pentacrintu punctifer  being 
newly  added.  None  of  the  German  beds  have  yielded  so  large  an 
Asteioidal  or  Crinoidal  fanna  as  our  own  Middle  and  Lower  lias ;  but 
little  can  be  said  for  the  abundance  of  the  Echinoidea  all  through 
the  lias. 

Tb»  Asteroidea  and  Orinoidea  in  the  widely-extended  zone  of 
Amdlihau  margaritatus^  which  is  to  be  traced  from  the  develand 
area  in  Yorkshire  to  the  coast  near  Lyme  Begis,  are  nearly  the 
same  species  as  in  the  preceding,  PerUacrinus  gracUis^  however,  being 
hitherto  unobserved.  The  Scotch  beds  on  this  horizon  do  not  appear 
to  possess  remains  of  either  the  Echinoidea  or  the  Asteroidea. 
Although  the  deposits  at  8kye  and  Baasay  are  largely  developed, 
the  Yorkshire  sections  have  hitherto  yielded  the  richest  harvest 
in  this  group:  Agpidura  loricata^  Astropecten  HattingsuE,  Ophio- 
derma  J^illeri^  Uraster  carinattit,  Ophiura  Murrayi^  &c.  all  occur 
in  the  fine  section  at  Staithes. 

U^per  lAas. — From  Somersetshire  to  Yorkshire  the  Upper  Lias 
carries  with  it  successively  or  intermittently  the  series  of  days  and 
pseudo-limestones  containing  the  defined  horizons  of  StepTianoeercu 
annulatum,  Harpoeeras  gerpentinum,  and  ff.  hifirons ;  and  in  these 
beds,  mostly  in  the  middle  of  England,  occur  AcrosdUnia  crinifera^ 
Cidaris  UminsterensiSj  C.  Moorei,  Diplocidaris  Desori,  Hemipedina 
Btktndgei^  Pakdocoma  carinata,  6  species  of  Pentcierinus^  PseudO" 
diadevna  Maorei^  and  P.  wickense.  Not  a  single  si)ecies  of  Echino- 
dermata  that  I  have  named,  nor  any  of  the  53  species  fknown 
to  occur  in  the  whole  of  the  Lias,  pass  the  upward  limits  of  the  for- 
mation, or  are  common  to  the  Oolitic  beds  above. 

Ahitelida. — ^Forty-five  species  have  been  described  from  the  entire 
Jurassic  series,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Portland.  Serpulay  Vermilia^ 
and  IHtrgpa  are  the  only  three  genera  known  in  the  Jurassic  rocks, 
if  we  omit  Vermetua.  Fourteen  species  occur  in  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Lias,  and  illostrate  the  three  genera  named : — Serpida^  with 
8  species  in  the  Lower  and  3  in  the  Middle  Lias ;  Ditrypa^  with 
2  species  in  the  Middle  Lias  ;  and  VermUia^  with  2  spedes  in  the 
Upper.  Serpfda  littiiformis,  S.  gocialis,  and  Vennilia  sulcata  are  all 
tliat  pass  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  or  any  higher  beds.  We  should 
bave  expected,  from  so  large  a  specific  fauna  in  the  Lias  (14 
spedes  belonging  to  only  3  genera),  that  more  species  would  have 
passed  to  higher  horizons,  the  division  Tubicola  (to  which  all 
belong)  induding  moderately  deep-sea  forms,  scarcely  subjected  to 
the  same  vicissitudes  as  certain  genera  of  MoUusca,  littoral  in  their 
hahits. 

The  45  spedes  of  Annelida  are  distributed  very  unequally  through 
the  Jurassic  series :  11  spedes  occur  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  3  in  the 
Fuller's  Earth,  7  in  the  Great  Oolite,  1  in  the  Forest-marble,  5  in 
the  Combrash,  1  in  the  Eellaways  Bock,  2  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  7  in 
the  Coral  Bag,  3  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  and  4  in  the  Portland 
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Oolite,  which,  with  the  14  in  the  Lias,  gives  nearly  60  appearances. 
Few  species  have  a  long  range ;  three,  however,  may  he  named — 
Serpula  intestindlity  from  the  Great  Oolite  to  the  Coral  Rag; 
Sefjnda  tricarinata^  from  the  Fuller's  Earth,  intermittently,  to  the 
Coral  Kag ;  and  Serpula  lacerata,  Great  Oolite  and  Coral  Bag.  The 
remainder  are  scattered  according  to  their  habitat  and  the  shells  &c, 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

Cbvstaoba. — Of  the  24  genera  and  64  species  that  are  known  in 
the  Jurassic  rocks,  14  genera  and  42  species  occur  in  the  lias — 
12  genera  in  the  Lower  Lias,  1  in  the  lOddle,  and  6  in  the  Upper ; 
and,  respectively,  33, 1,  and  12  species.  No  liassic  species  passes  the 
limits  of  the  Upper  Lias :  13  of  the  33  Lower-Lias  species  belong  to 
the  Ostracoda  (Bairdia  4  species,  CythereHa  1,  Cythere  7,  Polyeope  1) ; 
these  are  of  little  value  in  classification.  No  species  is  common  to  both 
the  Lower  and  Middle  lias;  and  3  species  {Eryon  antiquus,  Olyphea 
Heerii^  and  Palinurua  longipes)  are  Lower  and  Upper  lias  only,  not 
having  as  yet  been  found  in  the  intermediate  or  Middle  Lias.  The 
chief  genera  are  Eryon,  Eryma,  and  Olyphea.  Eryon  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  lias  (5  species  in  the  Lower  and  3  in  the  Upper). 
Eryma  also,  with  one  exception  {E.  Baheaui),  is  confined  to  the 
Lias,  3  species  being  in  the  Upper  division.  Olyphea,  with  11  species, 
is  represented  by  6  Lower-Lias,  1  Upper-Lias,  and  1  Great-Oolite 
species,  3  Combrash,  2  in  the  Kellaways  Rock,  2  in  the  Oxford 
Clay,  2  in  the  Coral  Bag,  and  2  in  the  Eimmeridge  Clay,  making 
18  appearances  through  the  same  species  occurring  in  different 
horizons.  Four  genera  (^(/er,  Scapheue,  Peeudoglyphea,  and  Hefriga) 
have  only  1  species  each.  The  3  former  are,  however.  Lower  lias, 
and  the  last  named  is  an  Upper-Lias  genus.  It  may  be  said  that 
not  a  single  species  occurs  in  the  Middle  Lias,  for  only  an  Ostracod 
{Cytherella  crepidula)  seems  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  alone  in 
that  division.  Nine  of  the  12  species  that  occur  in  the  Upper  Lias 
are  peculiar  to  it ;  owing  to  their  value  as  illustrating  the  Upper 
Lias  and  not  ranging  to  higher  horizons,  I  name  them : — Eryon 
Hartmanni^  E,  Moorei,  Eryma  elegans,  E.  fugiformis,  E.  Greppini, 
Hifriga  Fritchmannii^  Palinurina  pygmasa,  Penofug  latipes,  and 
P,  Sharpei, 

Brtosoa. — Only  3  genera  and  6  species  are  known  in  this  division 
of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  although  19  genera  and  51  species  range 
through  the  entire  series.  The  Great  Oolite  yields  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  species  (31) ;  the  Inferior  Oolite,  next  in  value, 
has  yielded  7  genera  and  17  species.  The  Lower- lias  genera  are 
Berenicea,  Neuropora,  and  Spiropora,  with  4  species.  Spircpara 
liasdca  is  a  Middle-Lias  form,  and  the  only  species  occurring  in  that 
division.  Berenicea  Archiaci  is  the  only  species  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  Upper  lias.  No  form  passes  to  the  Inferior  Oolite,  although 
17  species  are  recorded  from  that  horizon.  The  single  form  in  the 
Fuller's  Earth  is  Terebellaria  ramosiseima.  The  higher  beds  will  be 
described  in  their  turn. 

BEA.CHIOPODA. — Lower  Idas,  The  liassic  Brachiopoda  number  16 
genera^  with  124  species,  10  genera  and  36  species  of  which  occur  in 
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the  Lower  lias;  of  these,  16  species  pass  to  the  Middle  Lias,  and  7 
ooenr  in  all  thru  diyisions.  These  last  are  DUcina  rejUxa^  Bhyncko' 
wHafuftiUata^  B.  variabiliSf  Spiriferina  rottrata,  Thecidium  Moorei^ 
T.  nuticttm^  and  T.  trianfftdare,  Bhynchondla  is  represented  by 
64  species  in  the  Jurassic  rocks,  with  91  appearances.  Another 
rich  genus  is  TerthratuUij  in  which  67  species  occur ;  and  Wald- 
keimia  has  44.  To  show  their  distribution  through  Jurassic 
time,  I  append  the  following  short  Table  (XX.).  The  remaining 
13  genera  are  yery  restricted  in  range,  which  gives  them  their  chid 
significance.  This  will  be  apparent  when  I  construct  a  general 
Table  of  the  distribution  of  tJke  Braohiopoda  at  the  dose  of  the 
Jurassic  period. 

Table  XX. 


IMbnftuk  

Waldheimia  

fihjnchonella   ... 
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44 
64 
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8 
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2 
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7 
6 
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16 


5- 
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3 


6 


.S 


& 


2 
1 
1 


s 


85 
64 
91 


240 


Middle  Lias, — ^No  less  than  14  genera  and  74  species  occur  in 
the  Middle  lias.  The  three  chief  genera  in  the  above  Table  yield 
42  species.  Only  4  species  of  Bhyndumdla  pass  to  the  Upper  Lias, 
▼is.  R,fureillata,  R.  pygmaa^  R,  variabilis,  and  R.  cynocephala ;  none 
to  the  Inferior  Oolite  or  higher  beds.  In  Tertfyrabda  only  1  species 
(TL  glchulina)  is  common  to  the  Middle  and  Upper  lias,  and  none 
out  of  the  known  12  ranges  higher.  WaJdhetmia^  according  to  the 
last  reconstruction  of  the  genus,  and  the  removal  to  it  from  the  genua 
Terebratula  of  certain  forms  found  to  differ  essentially  from  the  latter 
in  their  internal  stmcture,  now  numbers  44  species,  13  of  which 
occur  in  the  Lower  Lias,  13  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  8  in  the 
Combrash ;  the  remaining  species  are  irregularly  distributed  through 
the  other  ten  horixons.  Ter^>rahda  is  the  genus  most  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  Jurassic  rocks.  In  the  Inferior  Oolite  31  species  are 
known,  and  in  the  Middle  Lias  10.  The  remaining  11  genera 
average  only  4  species  in  each.  In  the  Lower  lias  4  species  are 
known,  in  the  Middle  Lias  10,  and  in  the  Upper  Lias  only  3. 

Lajibllibbakchiaxa. — ^Few  perhaps  would  believe,  unless  they 
paid  dose  attention  to  the  paleontology  of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  that 
no  less  than  1368  species  of  Lamellibranchiate  Mollusca  occur  in 
the  13  divisions,     llie  lias  alone  has  yielded  66  genera  and  457 
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species,  171  Monomyarian  and  286  Dimyarian  forms.     They  are 
thus  distribnted : — 

Monomyaria, — 18  genera  and  114  species  occur  in  the  Lower  Lias. 

16  „  60      „  „  Middle  lias. 

13  „  32      „  „  Upper  Lias. 

Only  5  genera  and  8  species  pass  up  to  the  Oolitic  rocks,  and  thus 
unite  the  two  formations,  clearly  showing  that  considerable  change 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  sea  on 
the  introduction  of  the  more  calcareous  deposits  of  the  Oolitic  rocks. 
10  of  the  18  genera  and  23  of  the  114  species  in  the  Lower  Lias 
pass  to  the  Middle  Lias ;  but  only  2  genera  and  2  species  are  common 
to  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  divisions,  viz.  Lima  punctata  and 
Pecten  texiorius ;  and  Lima  punctata  ranges  to  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
This  clearly  shows  the  restricted  range  of  the  species  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Lias.  Of  the  16  genera  and  60  species  that  occur  in 
the  Middle  Lias,  6  genera  and  8  species  pass  to  the  Upper  Lias,  and 
5  genera  and  8  species  to  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  the  Upper  lias 
22  of  the  32  species  are  confined  to  it.  The  number  of  Mono- 
myarian species  that  pass  from  the  Lias  to  the  Oolitic  rocks  is  1 3, 
the  connexion  occurring  through  Lima  beUvIay  Pema  rugoga,  Avieula 
iruBquivdlvis,  ffinnites  aljectus,  H.  velatus,  Lima  eUetrn^  L.  punctata^ 
Pecten  demissuSy  P.  articulatus,  P.  eomatus^  Pinna  jUsa^  P.  Hart- 
manniy  and  OervUlia  Hartmanni.  So  restricted  are  the  species  that 
only  6  of  the  above  13  range  higher  into  the  Oolitic  rocks  than 
the  Inferior  Oolite,  viz.  Binnites  ahjectus^  ff,  velatue,  Lima  hdlula^ 
Pecten  demisstts,  P.  articulatus,  and  Pema  rugosa. 

In  Yorkshire  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have  exhaustively  studied 
the  whole  lias  series,  placing  in  the  several  Ammonite-zones  their 
associated  Molluscan  contents.  The  following  Table  exhibits,  as 
near  as  can  be,  the  result  of  their  Yorkshire  labours  in  the  single 
group  Monomyaria : — 
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Uppib 
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The  sone  of 

^  JEgoceras  planorhia  oontainB    4  genera  and   6  species. 

angidatum. 

ArietitM  Bucklandi 12       „  23      ,.         ** 

Amaltheus  oxynotus.. 
foceras  Jamesoni  .. 
foceras  eapricomus 
Amalthetu  margaritattu .      „        10       „  1?      »»         *4 
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„         tpifkUus 
Stephanoceraa  annulaium 
Harpoeeras  serpewHnum . 

Stephanoceras  commune  ,      „  4       n  6      ,»         '^ 

^Lytoeeras  jvrense 

90       „  166     „ 

These  twelve  cones  are  clearly  defined  in  Yorkshire,  and  may  be 
studied  along  the  coast,  from  the  Peak  to  Kedcar,  in  many  of  the 
deep  valleys,  and  on  the  tableland  of  Lofthouse,  Easington,  and  the 
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CSeTelaad  area.    They  are  distributed  through  about  1300  feet  of 
strata*. 

The  Monomyarian  fauna  of  the  Lias  of  other  typical  localities 
Taries  much  in  number  of  species.  That  of  the  zone  of  jSgoceras 
plaswrbUj  in  Britain,  seldom  exceeds  6  or  8  species ;  on  the  con- 
tinent, at  Halberstadt,  Wiirttemberg,  in  Swabia,  the  Cote  d'Or,  &o., 
it  is  extensively  developed  and  rich  in  species. 

The  zone  of  Arieiites  Buclclandi  at  Saltford,  near  Bristol,  at  Lyme 
Regis,  near  Watchett,  Id  the  Harbury  beds,  at  Penarth  Head,  and 
m  linoolnshire  gives  much  the  same  general  result  in  collecting 
as  that  of  Yorkshire,  namely,  about  10  genera  and  from  18  to  20 
species.  The  French  deposits  in  the  Cote  d'Or  also  yield  almost  the 
ntme  species  and  percentage. 

The  beds  with  jEgoceras  Jamesoni,  near  Cheltenham,  have  yielded 
6  genera  and  13  species. 

Fenny  Compton,  in  Warwickshire,  has  a  very  large  fauna,  12  genera 
and  28  species  of  the  Monomyaria ;  but  this  fine  section  has  yielded 
no  less  than  206  species  in  all  groups.  This  is  due  to  the  careful 
collecting  and  critical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Beesley,  of  Banbury.  The 
same  zone  at  Badstock  yields  15  species ;  and  its  extended  range  to 
Scotland  (Pabba,  Skye,  and  the  Hebrides)  13  species,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  the  same. 

The  ^oceras-Hefdeyi  beds  at  Micklcton,  Lyme  Begis,  Charmouth, 
Cheltenham,  &c.  furnish  about  the  same  number.  The  Amaltheut' 
margaritatus  heda  in  Gloucestershire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Somersetshire, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Baasay  and  Skye,  are  the  same,  species  for 
speries.  The  succeeding  Amaltheua-tpinaiug  beds  in  Gloucestershire, 
l)orsetshire,  and  Skye  give  the  same  result.  This  zone,  in  its  several 
localities,  varies  but  little;  the  same  genera  and  species  occur 
everywhere. 

The  well-known  beds  containing  Harpoceras  Hfrons,  Stephano* 
teroi  commune,  and  S.  crassum,  which  range  from  Whitby  to  Somer- 
seUhire,  under  many  lithological  aspects,  have  yielded  to  Mr.  Beesley, 
from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  railway  at 
Bloxham,  in  Oxfordshire,  a  rich  series  of  organic  remains ;  amongst 
them  the  Mollusca  are  ver}'  numerous.  No  less  than  22  species  of 
Cephalopoda  occur  (12  Ammonites,  8  Belemnites,  and  2  Nautili).  Of 
Gasteropoda  10  genera  and  12  species ;  Lamellibranchiata  18  genera 
snd  25  species ;  Brachiopoda  4  genera  and  7  species ;  Annelida 
1  genns  and  6  species;  Echinodermata  4  genera  and  4  species; 
Crustacea  2  species ;  and  Bhizopoda  (Foraminifera)  8  genera  and 
-^4  species ;  in  aU  50  genera  and  102  species.  Amongst  the  Ammo- 
nites in  this  section  occur  Lytoeeras  eormicopioi  and  Phylloceraa 
heUraphyllumj  the  latter  species  being  by  no  means  common  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England. 

*  Vide  Tate  &  BUke,  *  Yorkshire  Lias/  pp.  19&-197,  and  passim. 
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Tablb  XXI. — Showing  ihe  value  of  12  chief  Genera  of  Monomyarian 
MoUusca  in  the  three  Divisions  of  the  Lias  tcriC^  rdation  to  ths 
same  Oroup  in  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  rocks. 


Chief  Monomyarian 
genera  in  the  Lias. 
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Gervillia  
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Inooeramus  ... 
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51 
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Carpinteria^  JPlacunopsis^  Posidoma,  Posidonomya^  Ptercpema, 
and  Spondylus  yield  only  1  specieB  each,  and  the  charactenstio 
genus  Orenatula  2  species. 

Dimyaria. — This  great  and  important  gronp  of  the  MoUusoa 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  the  lias,  which 
exceeds  the  Garhoniferous  in  number  of  species,  the  numerical  value 
of  the  genera  being  the  same.  245  species  are  known  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks ;  and  the  lias  in  all  three  divisions  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  yidded  45  genera  and  286  species, 

the  Lower  lias  yielding  36  genera  and  138  spedes, 
the  Middle  „         „      34     „       ,,    108 
the  Upper    „         „       25      „       „.     69 

with  oomparatiyely  few  passing  to  the  higher  members  of  the  Jurassic 
group. 

11  genera  and  12  species  pass  to  the  Inferior  Oolite, 

5  „        „      5      „  „  Fuller's  Earth, 

6  ..        ..6      „  „  Great  Oolite, 

1  „  „  Forest  Marble, 

2  ..  ..  Combrash. 


9f 

>9 


91 


1  genus     „ 

2  genera   „ 


•> 


9* 


No  lias  form  appears  above  the  Combrash. 

The  preponderating  genera  (16),  or  those  having  most  specific  re- 
presentatives in  the  lias*  are  given  in  the  following  Table  (XXH.) :— 
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tablb  xxn. 


Chief  g«nenL 


AsUrte 

Obrdinia    ... 
Cbtrdiom    ... 
CucoBsa  ... 
Cyprioardia 
Goniomya 
Orewlja    ... 

Leda 

Modiola 

Myacitee    ... 

MjtilaB 

Nncula  

Pholadomya 
Pleuromja 
Tanoredia ... 
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6 

2 

2 

4 

8 

9 

4 
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9 

9 

2 

4 
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16 

8 

6 

4 

18 

16 

5 

8 

5 

18 

11 

6 

3 

3 

11 

209 

98 

78 

63 
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The  Talne  of  the  same  16  genera  I  now  give  (Table  XXIII.)  for  the 
whole  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  to  show  increase  or  decrease  in  tiine, 
from  the  lias  upwards ;  this  is,  of  course,  only  so  far  as  we  know  ; 
but  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  distribution,  both  in  space  and 
time,  when  the  faunas  of  sections  are  under  consideration : — 

Table  XXIII. 
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Oardinia   ... 
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Cypricardia 
Goniomya 
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Besides  these  16  genera  quoted  from  the  lias,  there  are  others 
of  much  importance,  zoologically  considered,  haying  first  appeared 
with  these  in  time.  Amongst  them  must  be  named  Anatina^  Ar- 
c&myaj  Gardita,  Ceromya,  Hippopodium^  Uomomya^  Macrodon^  Myo- 
ooncfia^  Opis^  Protocardium,  Trigonia^  Unicardium,  &c.  Most  of 
these  genera  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Secondary  rocks,  especially  the  Jurassic,  which  will  be 
alluded  to  imder  their  respective  horizons.  These  12  genera  include 
195  species,  all  of  which  occur  in  the  Jurassic  group,  including  the 
lias,  which  forms  so  important  an  integer  at  the  base  :  51  of  the 
195  are  Lias  species  generally,  22  are  Lower-lias  proper,  24  Middle- 
Lias,  and  only  9  occur  in  the  Upper  Lias.  Cyprina^  Qastrochoena^ 
Isocardia^  LUhodomvs,  Myophoriay  Quenstedtia^  Sowerbya,  Solen^ 
and  Thraeia  are  only  represented  in  the  Lias  by  1  species  each. 
Closer  search  will  doubtless  add  to  this  scanty  specific  fauna.  The 
accompanying  Table  (XXIV.)  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the 
above  12  genera  through  the  Lias. 

Table  XXIV. — Additional  Genera  to  ^  16  before  tahulated  occurring 

in  the  Lias. 
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Anatina     

Arcomya   — 

Gardita 
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Following  on  the  analysis  made  of  the  Monomyarian  group  from 
the  lias  of  Yorkshire,  I  now  do  the  same  for  the  Dimyaria  from  the 
same  area,  which  important  district  cannot  be  overlooked,  first  on 
account  of  the  high  development  and  stratigraphical  value  of  the 
whole  of  the  Lias  formation  there,  and,  secondly,  owing  to  the  exhaus- 
tive nature  of  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Tate  and  Bla^e,  which  have 
caused  the  lias  of  Torkshire  to  be  r^arded  as  a  type  to  which  we 
must  now  refer  the  rest  of  Britain.  Accepting  then,  as  I  do,  the 
value  of  the  Ammonite-zones  as  a  means  of  registering  the  fauna  of 
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t  giTOi  set  of  beds  thus  characterized,  I  give  the  value  of  the 
DimjariaD  fauna  of  the  Torkflhire  liaa  in  the  following  12  zoneR 
adopted  by  the  above  authors : — 

The  sone  of 

^  MgooeroB  pUmorbu  oantains    7  genera  and    Sspeoiea. 

„        anguiatum 

Lownl^Aa.     \  Arietiiet  Bucklandi  

Amaltkeus  axynotus  

^.Sgoceras  Jameaoni  

i        „        eapricomuB    ... 
Mddli  Lufl.  -j  AmaUkem  margaritatuB,, 

I        „  tpmatua    

SUphanoceras  annulatum 
Harpocertu  aerpewtinum.. 
Sfepkattocerae  commune  .. 
Lytocerasjurtnae  
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ff 

6 
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6 

fi 

6 

154         ..       230      .. 

The  affinity  between  the  LiaflBic  Dimyarian  Lamellibranchs  and 
thoae  of  the  succeeding  Inferior  Oolite  is  manifested  only  through 
11  genera  and  12  species.  This  emphatically  shows  a  great  change 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  sea-bed,  when  the  whole  of  the 
Dimyarian  Bivalves,  numbering  286  species,  leas  the  12  (274), 
ceased  to  exist  or  otherwise  migrated.  The  11  genera  and  12 
species  are  Astarie  modiolarisj  Cypricardia  aeutangula^  Ghmiomya 
angtiUfera^t  Hcmomya  erasntucula^  Leda  laehryma^  Modtola  Sower- 
hfonOy  My<ieU€S  tenuistriatuSj  Myoconeha  crassa^  Mytiltu  lunularia^ 
Phoiadomyajidicyla^  Trigonia  formosa^  and  T.  tpinuloM.  The  de- 
ternuaation  of  these  connecting  species  as  bearing  upon  distribution 
imder  physical  changes,  enables  us  to  state  confidently  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  large  divisions  of  the  stratified  rocks  where  a 
physical  unconformity  does  not  exist ;  yet  causes  existed  at  the  time 
of  deposition  to  extensively  modify  the  then  existing  fauna.  Five 
genera  and  5  species  range  from  the  Lias  to  the  Fuller's  Earth ; 
6  genera  and  6  species  to  the  Great  Oolite ;  and  only  2  species  to  the 
Combrash,  viz.  Hcmomya  erassiuscula  and  Leda  ladiryma,  both 
moderately  deep-sea  forms.  Comparing  then  the  figures  which 
nmaerically  represent  the  Dimyarian  fauna  of  the  Lias  with  those 
of  the  immediately  succeeding  and  conformable  Oolitic  rocks,  the 
resolt  is  remarkable.     It  will  stand  thus : — 

In  the  lias    45  genera  and  286  species  occur ; 

36      „        „    138      „      are  in  the  Lower  lias, 
34      „        „    108      „  „        Middle   „ 

25      „        „      69      „  „        Upper    „ 

of  which  only  11  genera  and  12  species  pass  to  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
whose  Dimyarian  fauna  numbers  47  genera  and  236  species.  Thus 
these  two  extensive  formations,  whose  united  Dimyarian  fauna  alone 
equals  62  genera  and  522  species,  are  linked  together  by  only  12 
Bpedes  belonging  to  11  genera,  and  only  2  species  from  the  whole  of 
tike  Lias  pass  to  the  Combrash.  This  small  but  representative 
Kries  of  species  which  passed  the  confines  of  the  Upper  Lias  and 
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connected  (with  other  groups)  the  lias  and  the  Lower  Oolite,  re- 
qnires  critioal  examination ;  they  are  all  abnormal  either  in  size  or 

r  habit,  dwarfed  or  semideformed. 

Very  few  species  occur  in  the  lowest  zones  of  the  Lower  Lias. 

*  Those  beds,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  .^oaras  planarbig^ 

possess  only  3  or  4  species,  Ih^otocardium  Phillipsianum^  Pleuromya 
croweamheia,  Unicardium  cardioides^  and  a  Carditda  allied  to  C.  eras- 

'  siuscvda.     All  these  pass  to  the  Ang^latum-beds  above,  in  one  or 

other  of  the  areas,  where  exposed;  they  are  also  common  con- 
tinental species  at  the  same  horizon.  Mr.  E.  B.  Tawney,  in  his 
paper  '^  On  the  Western  Limits  of  the  Rhsetic  beds  in  South  Wales"*, 
and  Professor  Tate,  in  his  memoirs,  '*  On  the Eossiliferons  Development 
of  the  Zone  oi  Ammonites  angulatus  in  Great  Britain  "t,  and  ''  On 
the  Lower  Lias  of  the  North-^ast  of  Lneland,"  discuss  this  distribution. 
Mr.  Tawney,  in  1 866,  was  the  first  to  notice  the  extension  of  the  RhsBtio 
and  InfrarLias  beds  in  their  most  westerly  range  or  extension ;  for 
the  first  time,  too,  the  white  Sutton-stone  series  received  from  him 
careful  attention.  We  were  then  made*  acquainted  with  the  senes 
of  beds  at  the  Southemdown  cliff,  at  the  base  of  which,  immediately 
above  the  Chert  band,  Mr.  Tawney  obtained  Ostrea  mvliicogtata  and 
Lima  tuberculata^  the  former  a  Muschelkalk  species,  which,  with 
the  Astrocoenian  coraLs,  also  mostly  of  that  age,  gave  rise  to  the 
hope  that  we  may  have  in  that  area  some  direct  representative  of  the 
missing  member  of  the  Trias  in  Britain.  Two  Ammonites  were  de- 
tected by  Mr.  Tawney  in  the  Sutton-stone  series.  From  these  white 
beds  he  obtained  33  species ;  from  the  succeeding  Southemdown 
beds  12 ;  and  from  the  Avictda-eontorta  beds  25  species.  The  Avi- 
cfda-contorta  series,  noticed  so  far  west  in  England  for  the  first  time, 
numbered  25  species ;  7  genera  of  Monomyaria,  and  4  genera  of 
Dimyarian  MoUusca,  with  21  species,  occur  in  the  Sutton  Stone. 
Professor  Tate  in  1863  described  the  Ithadtic  and  Liassic  strata  near 
Belfast ;  from  the  latter  he  obtained  55  species,  13  amongst  them 
being  Monomyarian  bivalves  and  16  Dimyarian. 

In  1867,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  our  Society 
upon  the  Lower  Lias  of  the  N.E.  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Tate  regarded  the 
Lower  lias  of  Ireland  as  capable  of  being  divided  into  4  members  or 
series,  namely: — 

1,  the  zone  of  .^oeereu  planorbia ;  2,  the  zone  of  jSgoeeras  ang^t-^ 
latum ;  3,  the  zone  of  Arietita  Bueklandi ;  and  4,  beds  superior  to 
those  with  A,  Bueklandi,  which  he  termed  the  Belemmies-actUus  zone, 

i  the  equivalent  of  the  **  Belemnitic  beds  "  of  the  Lower  lias  of 

I  France,  Germany,  and  England  (Lyme  B^js),  and  the  highest 

beds  of  the  lias  known  in  Ireland.     The  singular  **  Portrash  ** 

I  beds  Mr.  Tate  unhesitatingly  referred  to  the  zone  of  .^oceroBpla- 

norbis ;  only  5  species  of  Dimyaria  occur  therein,  the  remaining  8 
being  Monomyaria;  only  5  species  of  the  whole  18  are  re- 
stricted to  the  zone.    The  succeeding  beds  belong  to  the  zone  of 

«  QuArt.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc.  rol.  xzii.  (1866). 
t  lb.  Tol  ixiii.  (1867). 
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JBgoeerat  angulaium^  whose  fauna  is  Heti;ang:iaii,  being  identical  with 
that  of  the  61^  inf  raliasiqne  de  Hettange,  and  the  Gote-d'Or  beds 
eontaining  Amnwnites  Moreanus  inferior  to  those  with  Ammonites 
BuAlandi  and  Ijima  gigantea.  The  Bncklandi-beds  with  the  penis- 
teat  (ktna  areuata  {QrypluBa  incurva)  exceed  all  others;  and  the 
latter  species  marks  with  nnerring  certainty  the  above  horizon, 
readily  distingoishing  the  Bucklandi-  from  the  Angnlatus-series,  which 
is  equally  crowded  with  Ostrea  irregularis.  Prof.  Tate  enumerates 
no  lesB  than  38  species  from  his  zone  of  Belemnites  (teutus  at  Ballln- 
toy,  including  12  species  of  Dimyaria  and  7  Monomyaria,  with  9 
Ammonites  and  2  species  of  Belemnites. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Tate  critically  noticed  and  discussed  the 
'^Possiliferons  Development  of  the  Zone  of  Ammonites  angvdatus 
in  Groat  Britain,"  giving  a  copious  list  of  the  contents  of  the  zone 
from  five  localities ;  15  genera  and  25  species  of  Dimyaria  are  given, 
chiefly  from  Ireland  and  Marton.  The  Monomyaria  number  8 
genera  and  22  species.  The  series  recorded  by  Mr.  Tate  from  the 
Angolatus-zone  includes  100  species — 78  firom  the  Irish  beds,  46  from 
Marton,  12  from  Down-Hatherly,  16  from  Brocastle,  and  4  from  Sut- 
ton. 30  species  are  common  to  the  Irish  and  Marton  beds.  In  1870 
lb.  Tate  again  published  an  important  paper  upon  the  '^  PalsBon- 
tology  of  the  Junction-beds  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  lias  in 
Gloocestershire"*.  He  there  records  50  species  from  the  zones  of 
AmdUkeus  oxgnotus  and  Arietiies  rarieostatus,  and  from  the  sue- 
oeeding  .^goeercu-yTamesoni  beds  no  less  than  116  species ;  60  of 
these  116  pass  to  higher  zones,  and  14  species  are  common  to  the 
Lower  and  Middle  lias  of  that  area.  The  Dimyaria  number  16 
genera  and  27  species.  Mr.  Tate  proposed  upon  faunal  grounds  to 
draw  the  line  separating  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  between  the 
zones  of  Arietites  obtusus  and  Amaltheus  oxynotus^  thus  giving  a 
total  of  164  species  for  the  united  zone,  6  passing  to  the  Middle  lias. 

The  rich  beds  of  the  Jamesoni-zone  at  Fenny  Gompton,  rendered 
eonsmcnous  by  the  fine  collection  made  from  them  by  Mr.  T.  Beesley, 
P.CA,  of  Banbury,  have  yielded  a  large  Dimyarian  fauna :  no  less 
than  19  genera  and  35  species  are  in  Mr.  Beesley's  collection  from 
Uiis  one  horizon  and  locality  alone. 

Few  bivalve  species  occur  in  the  zones  of  .^oeeras  ffenleyi  and 
AmdUheus  ibex.  The  only  good  description  of  the  latter  zone 
and  its  contents  is  due  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Tawney,  who 
has  most  carefully  and  critically  examined  the  species  in  this  zone 
near  Badstook,  in  Somersetshire  t.  Here  the  Ibex-beds  are  associated 
with  the  Jamesoni-series,  and  seven  or  eight  species  of  Ammonites, 
including  .^ouras  brevispina^  AS.  Jamiemmi^  and  AmaXiktws  iheXy 
seem  to  be  characteristic  here.  The  Dimyarian  fauna  of  the  zone  of 
AsmabikmM  margariiatus  in  Gloucestershire  and  Dorsetshire,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Yorkshire,  is  not  large.  Again,  in  Rutland  it 
can  be  divided  into  five  sections,  from  the  yellowish-brown  sandy 

**  Qout  Joam.  0«oL  800.  vol.  zzil  p.  394  (1870). 

t  "Notof  on  the  Idas  in  the  Neiriibourfaood  of  Badstook,''  Froe.  Bristol 
S^UmiM  Boe.  toL  L  p.  178  &o.  (1875). 
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strata  op  to  the  Lnnestoiie  rook,  or  '*  Book-bed."  In  Rntlsiidrinm, 
as  in  Dorsetshire,  SUphanoceras  commune  and  S.  ammlatmn  an 
oocasionally  associated  with  the  Marlstone,  or  Middle-Iiaa  speoies, 
Amaiikeus  gpinatus;  yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  ooonr  normally 
together.  Amaltheus  tpinatus  occupies  the  miiAmit  of  tiie  Middle 
Lias,  and  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Siephanoeeras  commune 
and  S.  anntdatum.  This  division  of  the  lias  constitiites  a  striking 
physical  feature  all  through  England,  especially  in  the  Midland 
counties ;  and  its  fossil  contents  are  equally  marked.  The  Middle 
lias  of  Butlandshire  has  been  described  by  Professor  Judd  ^ ;  and 
every  species  known  therein  has  been  careftdly  noted  by  him.  He 
names  5  species  of  Ammonites,  4  of  Belemnites,  7  {genera  and 
12  species  of  the  group  Dimyaria,  and  11  genera  and  13  speoies  of 
Monomyaria,  or  27  genera  and  41  species,  besides  the  charsusteristic 
species  of  Brachiopoda,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Marlstone  of  Rut- 
landshire. The  Middle  Lias  of  Gloucestershire,  Dorsetshire,  Somer* 
setshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire  yieldi  the  same  tbnns, 
the  fauna  being  more  or  less  specifically  abundant. 

The  important  upper  divinon  of  the  Middle  liaa,  or  the  Bone  of 
Amalthevu  spincUus,  must  be  seen,  to  be  understood,  in  all  areas. 
In  Yorkshire,  as  before  stated,  it  is  finely  developed,  physically  and 
palsQontologically.  Hawsker  GliflEs,  Staithes,  Boulby,  and  the  Cleve- 
land area  sJl  yield  an  abundant  Lamellibranohiate  fauna.  Between 
40  and  50  species  of  Dimyaria,  belonging  to  25  genera,  enrich  tiie 
Spinatus-beds.  Everywhere  on  the  continent  it  is  the  same ;  in 
Germany,  Prance,  and  Belgium,  all  sections  yield  the  same  species. 
The  succeeding  Upper  lias,  with  Harpooeras  serpenHnum  and 
H.  bifrons,  everywhere  when  fully  developed  yields  proportionately 
about  the  same  number  of  genera  and  species  of  TAmAlli^rffn^^jftta, 
and  always  the  same  Ammonites.  The  general-  condition  of  the 
Upper  Lias  and  its  fauna  is  delineated  by  Prof.  Judd  in  the  memoir 
on  Rutland  just  quoted  (loe.  cit,  pp.  79-^9).  I  cannot  pass  over 
the  important  paper  '^  On  the  Lias  of  Dorsetshire,"  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Day,  published  in  1863 1.  Mr.  Day  has  done  more  to  elucidate  the 
physical  history  and  palsdontology  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lias  of 
Dorsetshire  than  any  other  investigator.  It  was  at  my  suggestion, 
after  1  had  prepared  measured  sections  of  the  beds  on  the  coast, 
that  Mr.  Day  undertook  to  describe  all  above  the  Lower  lias.  Sir 
H.  de  la  Beche,  thirty^four  years  previously  (1829),  had,  in  the 
'Geol.  Trans.'  2  ser.  voL  ii.,  described  generally  the  suocession 
on  lithological  grounds.  Much  was  known  of  the  detaib  of  the 
Lower  Lias  through  the  extensive  collections  made  ''  along  diore  ** 
for  saurians  and  fish  j:.  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  Mr.  Day's 
paper  for  his  physical  facts,  and  give  his  results  as  to  the  foaail  con- 
tents of  the  zones  or  particidar  beds.    The  Middle  Lias  of  Black  Yen, 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Surv., "  Oteol.  of  Eutland,"  Ac.  pp.  64-78,  J.  W.  Judd,  F.G A 
1875. 

t  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  vol.  xix.  p.  278. 

t  The  freat  series  of  fossil  fish  in  the  possession  of  Lord  jEhmiskilUn  and  the 
late  Sir  Philip  Egerton  came  from  the  Lower  Lias,  which  ranges  from  Pinhagr 
Bay  to  the  foot  of  Black  Yen,  the  Middle  Lias  yielding  few  forms. 
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StMMbanow  Wl^  and  Weetbay  CUil^  tiie  grand  exhibition  at  Golden 
Cap,  and  tiie  Middle  and  Upper  liaa  of  Down  Olifb,  are  all  delineated 
bj  Mr.  Day  in  tme  dip  ancoesaion.    He  ennmeratea  13  genera  and 
1^  apedea  of  Mimomyaria,  and  20  genera  and  35  apedea  of  Dim}  - 
alia,  from  the  adddle  diviaion  of  the  liaa,  along  the  Doraetahire 
ooaat    Fnun  tbe  ao-called  *^  Belemnite-beds/'  peraistent  in  all  the 
aboTe-named  difb,  Mr.  Day  obtained  evidence  of  the  ocourrenoe 
of  %  apeoieB — amongst  them  9  apedea  of  Ammonites,  the  dominant 
speeiea  being  JSgouras  Henleyi^  JS,  Becheiy  Phyllourat  Lo$eomlni, 
and  Ljftoeeras  Jimbriatum ;  5  apedea  of  fielemnitea,  and  the  remark- 
able Xiphotemikis  dongata^  notioed  by  De  la  Beohe  thirty-aix  yeara 
before ;  2  apedea  of  Nautili,  and  2  Ichthyoaauri,  /.  communis  and  /. 
(eiMi«rt»ftrw.     The  remaining  19  forma  are  chiefly  Lamellibranchiata. 
The  locally  ao-oalled  Oceen  Ammonite  beda  containing  Am,  lati- 
eottatM,  Sow.,   with  PhjfUoeeras  Losoombi,   Am,  heUrogenus^  and 
JEgoura*  Davm^  are  a  marked  featnre  in  all  the  sections.   These  beda 
baTe  yielded  16  apedea,  9  of  them  Cephalopoda,  4  Gasteropoda,  and 
2  Saniiana  ;  only  1  LameUibranch  has  occurred.     Beds  called  the 
^  Three  Tiers "    conapicuoosly  mark  a  apedal   horizon    in  the 
ohfla  at  Westhay  and  Golden  Gap,  surmounted  by  the  *'  Shell- 
bed,"  so  called  from  its  rich  assemblage  of  Clonchifera,  about  30 
spedea  oeeorring.     Beating  upon  thia  thin  yet  prolific  Shell-bed  ia 
the  well-known  ^'  Starfiah-bed,"  containing  Ophioderma  EgerUmi 
and  its  var.  0.  Unmbran^iata :  this  bed  forms  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  grand  face  of  the  difb  at  Golden  Cap.    The  fauna  of  the 
aoooeeding  Middle  liaa  aands  is  then  given  by  Mr.  Day  (25  species). 
He  then  notices  the  aingle  bed  of  Marlstone  aboVe  the  aanda 
wi^AmaldteuB  ^fnnatus,  which  containa  no  leaa  than  94  species, 
18  Bradiiopoda,  9  spedes  of  Monomyaria,  23  Dimyaria,  25  Gastero- 
poda, 8  species  of  Ammonites,  with  Belemnites,  Echinodermata, 
Anndida,  &c.     The  dying-out  of  the  Middle  lias  here,  and  the 
oommencement  of  the   Upper  lias,  result  in  the  appearance  of 
5  well-known    Upper-lias    Ammonites,    SUphanoceraa    erassum^ 
EarpoceroB  terpentinum,    Siephanouras   commune^   S.    Holandreif 
and  Harpoeenu  radians.    The  aame  thing  occura  in  Rutlandshire,  at 
Edmondthorpe  and  Wymondham,  as  atated  by  Professor  Judd  in 
bis  memoir,  p.  71.     Mr.  Day,  in  his  endeavour  to  account  for  this 
abnormal  condition,  says: — '*  Nor  is  this  bed,  so  valuable  in  the 
abnndanoe  of  ita  palaeontological  evidence,  lose  suggestive  of  physical 
facta.    Thia  thin  and  interrupted  bed,  which  I  consider  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Marlstone,  the  pebbles  and  small  boulders 
imbedded  therein;  the  perforations  of  the  Lithodomi,  the  masses  of 
shells  here  and  there  collected  into  hollows,   as  it  were,  of  the 
underlying  rock,  the  Serpulce  covering  the  shells  and  pebbles,  and 
the  very  intennixtare  of  Upper-Lias  species,  all  point  to  a  sea- 
bottom  upon  which  for  a  long  period,  little  or  no  deposit  took  place, 
the  waterwom  fragments  which  lie  upon  it,  on  the  contrary,  indi- 
cating that,  during  that  period,  previously  formed  strata  were  again 
destroyed.    Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  the  junction  of  the  Middle 
with  the  Upper  Lias,  both  here  and  at  Glastonbury  in  Somersot- 
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shire,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that,  immediatelj  previous  to  the 
deposition  of  the  Upper  Lias,  some  distarbing  caose  for  a  time 
changed  the  direction  of  the  currents  which  had  bronght  here  ihe 
mud  and  sand  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  divisions,  and  that,  in  place 
of  continuing  gently  to  lay  down  these  deposits,  the  action  of  the 
water  was  for  a  time,  and  over  certain  districts,  confined  to  the 
destruction  of  beds  previously  formed  and  consolidated  "  *. 

Mr.  Day  and  myself  had  ample  opportunities  of  examining  this 
bed,  both  high  up  in  the  cliff  and  from  fallen  blocks  on  the  shore. 
I  doubt  not  it  is  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  Calvados  Middle  and 
Upper  Lias,  the  figures  of  the  fossils  in  which  Deslongchamps  and 
D'Orbigny  have  made  classical.  The  topmost  layer  also  contains 
from  18  to  20  species.  Probably  nothing  in  Britain  equals  this  bed 
for  the  crowded  condition  and  perfection  of  its  fossils,  also  a  cha- 
racter which  to  some  extent  applies  to  the  whole  series  of  the  Middle 
Lias  group  below. 

The  literature  of  the  Lias  and  Oolite  has  been  enriched  by  the  Rev^ 
J.  E.  Cross  with  a  description  of  a  previously  almost  unknown  area. 
In  his  paper  in  our  *  Quarterly  Journal '  for  Nov.  1875 1,  Mr.  Cross 
described  a  considerable  portion  of  North-west  Lincolnshire,  carrying 
on,  indeed,  the  work  done  by  Prof.  Judd  and  Mr.  Sharp  in  the  soothem 
part  of  the  county.  "  It  is,"  remarks  Mr.  Cross,  *'  a  comer  of  the 
land  unknown  to  fame,"  but  now  "  celebrated  commercially  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  most  extensive  and  valuable  deposit  of  iron- 
ore."  This  iron-ore  deposit  occurs  in  the  Lower  lias,  in  the 
zones  of  Ari^titea  Bucklandi  and  Arietites  gemieostaius,  Mr.  Cross 
minutely  describes  the  physical  aspect  of  the  beds,  ranging  from 
the  Angola tus-series  to  the  Marlstone,  above  the  zone  of  JEgwiertu 
eapricomusy  and  carefully  describes  in  the  text  of  his  paper  the 
leading  features  of  the  successive  stages,  and  their  chief  associated 
fossils.  His  paper  describes  a  series  of  ascending  strata  f^m  the 
Eeuper  to  the  Great  Oolite  inclusive,  with  most  carefully  prepared 
lists  of  fossils  from  each  formation.  I  can  here  only  notice  the 
lias.  From  the  Lower  lias  of  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  Fordingham 
railway-cutting,  the  Scunthorp  ironstone,  and  the  PeetenA^  and 
its  clay,  Mr.  (>06S  has  obtained  48  genera,  and  110  species,  viz. : — 

Genera.  Species. 

Ammonites 1  19 

Belemnites 1  4 

Nautilus 1  1 

Gasteropoda  3  7 

Dimyaria    26  S7 

Monomyaria   9  31 

Brachiopoda 6  7 

Echinodermata 1  8 

CcBlenterata    1  1 

48  110 

*  Day,  Quart.  Joani.  Geol.  800.  vol.  lix.  p.  294. 

f  *'  On  the  Geolo^  of  North-wesfc  Lincolnshire,"  hy  the  Ber.  J.  B.  OroM^ 
M.A.,  F.G  8.,  QoartJoimi.  Qeol.  80c.  vol.  xzxi.  pp.  115-190  (1875). 
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From  the  Middle  Lias  of  the  Banton  railway-cutting  Mr.  Cross 
obtained  16  genera  and  26  species.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Toriuhire  lias  to  the  north  of  the  Humber,  and  the  greatly  de- 
T^oped  beds  of  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  to  the  south  of  Mr.  Cross's 
area  of  ioTestigation,  few  papers  have  added  more  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Lower  Lias.  The  valne  of  the  work  done  in  the  higher  mem- 
ben  of  the  Jurassic  group  I  will  notice  under  that  head.  Six  new 
ipeeies  were  added  to  the  lias  and  Oolite  by  Mr.  Cross,  yiz.  Taneredia 
f^rrea^  Cross ;  T,  liassiea^  Cross ;  Hippopodium  ferri,  Cross ; 
CHMflaa  Bdandij  Cross ;  0.  tutUmensis^  Cross ;  and  Astarie  diva* 
riaUOj  Cross.  The  three  first  named  are  Lower  Lias,  the  remain- 
ing three  Inferior  Oolite.  I  have  since  visited  the  localities  and 
leetionB  described  by  Mr.  Cross,  with  my  late  colleagues  Messrs. 
Stnngways  and  XJssher,  adding  greatly  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
firigg  area  and  these  Lower-Lias  iron-ore  beds. 

Prol  Judd,  in  his  Rutland  Memoir  (loe,  cii.)^  has,  from  personal 
observation,  named  21  genera  and  52  species  from  the  Lower  Lias, 
and  from  the  Middle  Lias  22  genera  and  38  species ;  but  the 
fanna  of  tlie  Upper  Lias  is  poor  in  all  but  Ammonites,  and  this 
is  the  case  generally  south  of  the  Humber.  15  genera  and  28  species 
oecor;  but  of  this  number  13  species  belong  to  the  Ammonites. 

Gastsbopoba. — No  less  than  76  genera  and  1015  species  of  this 
class  occur  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  in  the  British  islands ;  and  51 
genera  and  388  species  are  now  known  in  the  Lias.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 

41  genera  and  226  spedes  occur  in  the  Lower  Lias, 
27         „         136  „  Middle  lias, 

19         „  55  y,  Upper  lias ; 

hmt  only  6  genera  and  6  epeeiss  pass  to  the  Inferior  Oolite,  none 
to  the  roller's  Earth,  and  only  1  genus  and  species  {Amberlya  eapi' 
ianea)  to  the  Great  Oolite  and  Forest  Marble.  None  range  higher. 
These  6  genera  and  6  species  1  will  dispose  of  at  once.  They  are 
Aaaundna  puUa^  Amberlya  eapiiarua,  Cerithium  papillosum,  Natica 
adducta,  Onustus  pyramidatus,  and  Pleurotomaria  princeps.  Those 
genera  most  largely  represented,  and  therefore  probably  of  the 
highest  stratigraphical  value,  are  the  following : — 

AetJBoainA, yieldiiig  Sip.,   Sof whiohoooarinL.Lias,3inMan<i2inU. Lisa. 
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The  genera  Alaria,   Amberlya^   CrypUxnia,   Iditorina,  Natiea, 
Nerimm,  Neritopsis,  Orihostoma,  PhasianeUa,  PitoneUus,  Solarium^ 
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SirapardUus^  and  Tomaidlm  average  5  specieB  each.  The  ex- 
tremely rare  genera  haying  only  one  or  two  representatiTe  species 
each  are : — Delphinula  (D.  nuda^  in  the  Upper  Lias,  and  D.  reflesci' 
hbrum  in  the  Lower) ;  Euc^lus  (E.  alpinus^  and  E.  degam^  Lower 
Lias) ;  Exdissa  (  E.  numismalis.  Middle  Lias) ;  Rydrobia  (E,  soUdM^^ 
Lower  Das);  Monodovtta  (M,  modesta^  Middle  Lias);  Nerita  (iV. 
altemata^  Lower  Lias) ;  Proserpina  (P.  Lydlij  Lower,  and  P.  Homml^ 
Middle  Lias) :  Onutius,  with  3  species :  PUroehUus  (P. pntnns,  Lower) ; 
Pyrula  (P.  liasicay  Lower);  Tectaria  with  3  species,  all  Middle; 
Trochoioma  with  3  species,  and  Bimula  with  3  species,  all  Lower 
Lias.  Only  one  of  these  24  species  {OnuBtus  pyramidjaUa)  ranges 
higher  than  the  Upper  Lias.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  only  5  other 
species  of  the  largely  represented  dass  Gasteropoda,  and  20  Lamolli- 
branchiata,  pass  to  higher  beds,  shows  how  restricted  is  the  whole 
Molluscan  fanna  of  the  Lias,  which  now  numbers  948  species ;  i.  e. 
26  ont  of  950  in  round  numbers  pass  upwards.  The  forms  occurring 
in  the  Fuller's  Earth,  Great  Oolite,  and  Combrash  are  included  among 
the  1 2  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  but  range  higher.  Of  the  226  species 
of  Gasteropoda  occurring  in  the  Lower  Lias,  only  18  pass  to  the 
Middle,  and  none  to  the  Upper  Lias,  leaving  208  species  as  the  abso- 
lute Gasteropod  fauna  of  the  lower  division.  The  occurrences  in  the 
Middle  Lias  are  136  (true  contents  118) ;  but  only  1  species  {Turbo 
Bpinuhms)  is  common  to  this  and  the  Upper  Lias,  out  of  the  136  (or 
118)  species.  This  analysis  shows  the  value  and  significance  of  Uie 
three  divisions,  and  the  importance,  both  stratigraphically  and 
palaeontologioally,  of  the  tripartite  arrangement. 

Geographically,  or  in  space,  the  Gasteropoda  are  intermittently 
distributed  through  England,  the  greatest  known  development  being 
in  Yorkshire  and  Warwickshire.  I  know  of  no  species  occurring  in 
the  zone  of  j^ocertu  planorbis  in  England.  In  Yorkshire  Messrs. 
Tate  and  Blake  have  recorded  14  genera  and  26  species  from  the 
Angnlatus-beds  of  Redcar ;  and  Mr.  Tate  from  the  same  zone,  in  five 
localities,  Ireland,  Marton,  Cheltenham,  Brocastle,  and  Sutton,  cites 
21  genera  and  39  species.  M.  Martin  and  M.  Collenot,  the  former 
in  his  '  Pal.  Strat.  de  I'infra-Lias  du  Dept.  de  Cote  d'or,'  and  the 
latter  in  his  '  Description  G^logique  de  TAuxois,'  catalogue  no  less 
than  46  species  from  the  zone  of  .^oceras  angvAatum.  28  species  are 
recorded  by  Tate  and  Blake  from  the  Arietites-Bucklandi  beds  of 
Yorkshire.  The  zone  of  Amaltheus  oxynoius,  standing  between  the 
rich  Bucklandi-  and  Jamesoni-beds,  contains  few  species — only  5  or  6 
genera  aod  as  many  species.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is  this  zone  rich 
in  organic  remains ;  and  this  is  equally  the  case  with  the  beds  with 
Arieiites  raricostatus.  Erom  the  famous  Fenny  Compton  section  in 
Warwickshire,  and  from  the  zone  of  AEgoeerag  Jamuoni^  Mr.  Beesley 
has  obtained  30  species  of  Gasteropoda,  representing  12  genera*.  Mr. 
Tawney  and  Mr.  Tate  also  record  18  species  from  the  same  zone  at 
Munger,  near  Radstock ;  and  Mr.  Tate,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Palse- 

*  Mr.  Beesley  has  ooUeoted  20O  species  from  this  horison  at  Fmay 
Cknmpton. 
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Mlolpgj  of  tile  Jonofcion-beds  of  tiie  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  in  Glou- 
eeitenhire,'*  enumerates  12  genera  and  23  species  of  Gasteropoda 
from  the  Jameeoflfr-beda,  20  species  of  Belemnites,  and  14  Ammonites ; 
indeed  from  this  •ne  sone  alone  he  catalogues  115  species  ;  and  from 
the  same  beds  at  Radstock  12  genera  and  26  species  of  Gastero- 
poda. Neither  the  apinatus-  or  margaritatos-zones  at  Ramsay  and 
Portree,  in  the  Isle  of  Skyoy  although  rich  in  Gonchifera,  have  yielded 
any  Gasteropoda ;  but  from  the  same  horizon  in  Yorkshire  24  species 
hare  been  eoUeeted.  The  higher  zones  of  Stephanoceras  annuUUum^ 
Harpoeeras  serpeHtinwn^  H,  bifrons^  and  Lytocerasjurense,  in  the  same 
county,  yield  about  30  species.  Ilie  remaining  Gasteropod  fauna  in 
the  Upper  Lias  is  scattered  in  few  species  over  many  localities,  hardly 
to  be  expressed  save  through  tabulation.  From  the  Middle  Lias  of 
Dorsetshire,  through  the  researches  of  Mr.  Day,  40  species  have 
been  recorded,  and  these  chiefly  from  the  Golden-Cap  and  Down- 
Chir  sections.  To  carry  the  analysis  to  individual  sections,  cliff  or 
otherwise,  in  the  Liassic  rocks,  would  entail  endless  detail ;  and  the 
suthoTB  named  have  exhaustively  worked  out  the  faunas  their 
respective  papers  illustrate. 

CiPHALOPonA. — Ammonitidce.  The  species  of  Ammonites  in  the 
Lias  exceed  in  number  the  whole  of  the  species  in  the  other  divisions 
of  the  Jurassic  rocks.  The  total  number  of  known  Jurassic  species, 
indudiBg  the  Lias,  is  477.  The  number  known  in  the  three  divi- 
ooDs  of  the  Lias  is  293. 

173  occur  in  the  Lower  lias, 
54  „        Middle  lias, 

79  ^        Upper  lias ; 

and  only  3  9peeie$  pass  to  the  succeeding  Inferior  Oolite;  but  I 
even  doubt  two  of  these. 

Very  few  species  are  common  to  all  three  divisions  of  the  Lisa, 
either  in  England  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  indeed  critical 
study  demonstrates  that  few  or  none  pass  even  from  the  Lower  to 
the  Middle,  or  from  the  Middle  to  the  Upper  lias,  and  not  a  single 
farm  rangu  throuffk  all  three  diviaione  in  Britain.  The  only  6 
^ecies  common  to  ihe  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  are  JEgocera»  de/ossumj 
^.  ga^fatewm^  AmcUtheue  Ouibalianut^  A.  lentictdariSj  JEgocerae 
flctmcosla  ?,  Am,  Bobinsoni.  The  only  3  species  common  to  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Lias  are  Am,  ealypeo,  LytoeeroB  comucopice, 
and  Lyt>eer€U  Jimbriaium,  Thus  only  9  species  out  of  293  bridge 
over  the  two  divisions  of  Lower  and  Middle  and  Upper  and 
Middle  Lias.  I  have  stated  that  only  3  species  of  Ammonites 
connect  the  Upper  Lias  and  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Out  of  so  large  a 
specific  fauna  in  one  genus,  and  that  a  pelagic  one,  this  is  a 
remarinUe  generalization,  and  is  not  only  given  on  my  own  autho- 
rity, but  through  the  direct  analysis  I  have  made  of  the  works  of 
ni^Ua  palssontologists,  German,  French,  and  English.  I  stated 
above  that  the  species  in  the  lias  exceed  in  number  all  in  the 
10  succeeding  horizons.     The  most  careful  research  shows  that 
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the  ooomrenceB  in  the  10  horizons  number  208.    They  are  thus 

distributed : — 

Species. 

Inferior  Oolite   42 

Fullers'  Earth 5 

Great  Oolite  7 

Forest  Marble    2 

Combrash 3 

Kellaways  Rock    41 

Oxford  Clay •  • 46 

Coralline  Oolite 21 

Kimmeridge  Clay 31 

Portland  Oolite 11 


208 


The  same  restricted  range  of  species  that  occurs  in  the  LLas  is  equally 
marked  between  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
rocks.  Only  one  species  (Am.  fuscus)  passes  to  the  Pidlers'  Earth, 
none  to  higher  beds.  In  stratigraphical  geology  the  Ammonitidso  are 
of  the  highest  importance ;  and  their  value  for  the  purposes  of  corre- 
lation over  distant  and  extended  areas  is  admitted  by  all  competent 
observers. 

The  families  ^goceratidsQ  and  ArcestidsB  range  through  the 
8  Ammonitiferous  zonal  divisions ;  and  the  genus  .^oceras  contains 
about  30  species. 

Speaei. 

The  zone  of  jEgoceras  planorbis  yields 2 

„  angulatum  5 

„  Arietites  Bu^andi  (lower  zone)    1 

„  „  (upper  zone)    3 

„  Amatheus  oxynotus    2 

„  Arietites  raricostatus 1 

,y  JEgqcerM  Jamesoni    20 

34» 

The  genus  Arietites  is  well  dist^buted  through  i^e  Lower  lias, 
and  represented  by  18  species. 


The  zone  of  Arietites  Buoklandi  (lower  zone)  yields  5 

,,                ,9               «>        (upper  zone)  ....  6 

„                „         Tumeri 3 

„                „         obtusus   2 

„                ,,         raricostatus 2 

18 

The  family  Aroestide,  through  the  genus  AnuUiheus^  charao- 

*  Martin  Simpson  deecribee  upwards  of  60  ipeGieB  from  tiio  Lower  Lias  of 
Yorluhire. 
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tenses  only  one  10110,  that  of  Am.  oxynotu$j  in  which  there  are 
6  species. 

The  stratigiaphical  or  lonal  diBtribation  of  the  Middle-Lias 
Ammonites,  also  through  the  6  zones,  is  as  follows : — 

Speciet. 

The  xone  of  .£goceras  armatum 3 

„  „        Jamesoni 4 

„  Amalthens  ibex    5 

n  JEgooeras  Henleyi   8 

„  Amalthens  margaritatos 4 

„  „        spinatos 2 

26 

In  the  &milj  LytooeratidsB,  the  genus  Fhylloceroi  contains 
2  species  and  Lytooertu  2  species  in  the  Middle  Lias. 

The  Upper  lias  contains  36  species,  Lytocercu  4,  PhyUaeercu  2, 
Harpoetrof  24,  and  Stephanocerat  6  species. 

The  lone  of  ffarpocenu  terpentinum ....     7  species. 

„  „  bifrong 16       „ 

„  Lytocenu  jureme    13      „ 

„         Barpoeerat  opalinum 4      „ 

For  lists  of  some  species  in  the  above  zones  see  Dr.  Wright, 
(Monogr.  lias  Ammonites,  Pal.  Soc.  part  iL  lias  Form.  pp.  66,  113, 
and  163). 
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The  zone  of  ArietUes  raricoHahu  has  been  recognized  in  the 

British  Islands,  Switzerland,  France  and 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy. 
AmaUheM  weynoUu  in  England,  France  *,  Switzer- 

luid,  (Germany  *,  and  Austria. 
ArietiUs  obtumiB  in  Engbmd,  Belgium,  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
„  „        Twmeri   in    England,    Belgium,    France, 

Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
n  9,        Budclandi  in  the  BritLsh  islands,  Belgium, 

France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy. 
„  .^g^oeerui  anguiatum  in  the  same  areas. 

n  „        planorhit  in  all  but  Italy. 

AsMciated  with  these  Lower-lias  Ammonites  in  their  respectiye 
scnes,  in  all  the  above  regions,  occurs  nearly  the  same  fauna  as 
in  tibe  British  isles.  The  Middle  and  Upper  lias  type  forms 
exhiMt  the  same  constancy  in  distribution,  except  that  in  France 
two  more  departments  possess  the  Middle-lias  zones,  represented 
hy  a  rich  fauna. 

^  Frioee  in  four  dflpartaientit  md  Germany  in  HanoTer   and  Wort- 


The  constant  Middlo-Iiaa  tonal  dhimom  are  tW  six  foUowiii^ : — 

Amaltheus  apinatus,  represented  in  Britain,  Belgiam,  France  {6 

departments),  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy. 
„        margarttatus,  Britain ,  Belgium,  France  (6  departments), 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy. 

jEgoeera8  Henleyiy   Britoiii,   Belgium,  France  (&  departments), 

Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy. 

AnuUiheM  ibex,  Britain,  Belgium,  France  (6  departments),  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Austria,  Italy. 

.^ocerca  Jameioni,  Britain,  Belgium,  France  (4  departments), 

Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy. 
„      armatum<t  Britain,   Belgium,  France  (2  departments), 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy. 

The  Upper-Lias  Ammonites  that  everywhere  characterize  similar 
definite  horizons  are  the  four  following: — 

Harpoeerae  opalinum,  England,  Scotland,  Belgium,  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Austria,  Italy. 

Lytoceras  jurenae,  England,  Scotland,  Belgium,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Grermany  Austria,  Italy. 

ffarpocenu  bifrons^  England,  Scotland,  Belgium,  France,   Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Austria,  Italy. 
M  serpentinum,  England,  Scotland,    Belgium,   France, 

Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy. 

These  16  zones  in  the  Lias,  as  they  appear  in  time,  hold  a  special 
fauna,  and  most  of  the  species  equally  characterize  the  horizon  in 
which  they  occur.  The  whole  of  the  Secondary  rocks,  from  the  base 
of  the  Lias  to  the  highest  Chalk,  have  thus  heen  suhdivided  and 
specialized  by  the  Ammonitidse — a  classification  holding  good  for 
Europe,  India,  and  America,  many  species  being  the  same  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  *. 

The  whole  of  the  293  species  in  the  Lias  fall  under  these  sec- 
tional divisions.  A  careful  study  of  the  Table  (XXYI.)  deyoted  to 
the  analysis  of  the  Liassic  species  reveals  the  remarkable  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Iximellihranehiata^  of  which  25  are  com- 
mon, only  20  species  out  of  1827  passed  to  the  Inferior  Oolite,  or 
in  all  only  33  genera  and  45  species  of  all  groups  passed  to  the 
Inferior  Oolite.  They  are  Annelida  |,  Brachiopoda  |,  Monomyaria 
1^3,  Dimyaria  1 1,  Gasteropoda  J,  and  Ammonites  \,  No  mcve  com- 
plete palffiontological  change  occurs  throughout  the  British  rocks  in 
one  great  conformable  group.  The  result  of  the  analysis  of  every 
thing  known  in  the  Lias,  and  the  community  of  all  species  with 
the  rocks  above  is  expressed  in  the  following  Table  (XXy.)t  which 
shows  the  number  of  species  that  pass  from  the  lias  to  the  higher 
divisions  of  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

*  Consult  the  works  of  Studer,  Suess,  Waagen,  Von  Hauer,  Beyn^, 
Quenstedt,  Oppel,  Damortier,  Hart,  Barrois,  Ao,  Wright,  Jndd,  Tate  and 
Blake,  and  many  others. 
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Three  Ammonites  only  are  known  to  pass  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Upper  Lias  and  the  Inferior  Oolite  ;  they  are  Harpo^ 
cerat  insigne,  Harpocems  radiancy  and  Harpoceras  concavum.  They 
are  Upper-Lias  forms,  and  lived  ou  through  the  physical  change 
that  took  place,  or  the  transition  from  the  conditions  of  argillaceous 
and,  in  places,  arenaceous  deposition,  to  those  under  which  calcareous 
deposits  were  formed,  the  latter  of  which  prevailed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Fullei^s-earth  episode  (a  local  one),  up  to  the  Oxfordian  stage. 
The  manifest  change  in  the  molluscan  fauna  from  the  Inferior 
Oolite  to  the  Fuller's  Earth  clearly  shows  the  influence  due  to  sedi- 
mentary habitat.  As  a  group  of  species,  probably  no  other  so  com- 
pletely died  out  at  a  special  age  as  did  that  of  the  Ammonitidae. 
2D3  species  have  been  recorded  from  the  Liassic  strata  of  Britain  ; 
173  of  these  occurred  in  the  Lower  lias,  54  in  the  Middle  Lias,  and 
79  in  the  Upper,  and  only  2  or  3  of  the  Upper-Lias  forms  passed  to 
the  Inferior  Oolite.  Even  between  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lias  167 
species  had  either  migrated  or  died  out ;  for  only  6  species  out  of  the 
173  passed  onwards  and  upwards  into  the  Middle  Lias,  and,  as  already 
stated,  not  a  single  ^peden  of  Ammonite  is  common  to  all  three  divi^ 
turns  of  the  Lias  in  Britain, 

NaxUtU. — Ten  species  are  known  in  the  lias ;  the  occurrences  are 
6  in  the  Lower  Lias,  4  in  the  Middle  Lias,  and  3  in  the  Upper.  The 
typical  species  are  N,  intermediw,  N,  latidorsatnSf  N.  striatus^  N. 
tmistriatus,  and  N,  iruncatus.  No  species  passes  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  neither  do  we  know  of  any  species  being  common  to  all 
tliree  of  the  divisions  of  the  Lias.     In  so  pelagic  a  form  we  should 


r  m  saoLoaiCAi,  taoarr. 

Boaroely  expect  to  find  that  the  apeoies  ixicapied  k  pvett  ues  for 
a  long  period  of  time  without  modification ;  hence  the  6  Lower- 
Lias  erpecies  may  have  stocked  the  succeeding  Middle  and  Upper 
depoaite.  Bat  only  one  species,  N.  itriatut,  is  both  Lower  and  Middle 
Lias,  and  the  only  two  species  common  to  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Lias  are  If.  inomntiw  and  JV.  temutriatiu. 

Teuthidfe.^-Thm  division  of  the  Bihranchiata  is  bnt  feebly  re- 
presented in  the  Lias.  Oeolewthit  bollerM  is  essentially  Lower  Lias ; 
Bdoifuikit  LtiJeenhyi  and  B.  tubcottat^^  are  Upper  only,  and  do  not 
occur  higher.     3  genera  and  4  species  are  all  that  are  known. 

BeUmnilida. — 115  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Jnraasio 
rocks  of  Britain,  65  of  which  belong  to  the  three  Liasaic  divisiona. 
21  ooonr  in  the  Lower  Lias,  27  in  the  Middle  Lias,  and  34  in 
the  Upper.  Hot  one  of  the  gpeeies  paHses  to  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
in  any  area  in  Britain,  or  Europe.  7  species  are  common  to  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Lias ;  they  are  BdemniUt  calcar,  B.  davattu, 
B.  longitnmut,  B.  JdUUri,  B.  nilidut,  B.  penicBlatut,  and  B.  virga- 
tut.  Only  one  species,  B.  MiUeri,  appears  to  be  preeent  in  all  three 
diviaions  of  the  Lias. 

The  Lias  of  Yorkshire  throngh  the  researches  and  labours  of 
Hunton,  Phillips,  Simpson,  Leokenby,  Tate,  and  Blake  hare  yielded 
a  laige  number  of  species ;  and  to  no  one  more  than  Mr.  Simpson 
are  we  indebted  for  collecting  and  describing  the  species  occurring 
in  the  Lias  of  Yorkshire.  Prof.  Phillips's  monograph  in  the  Palie- 
ontographical  Society's  Memoii^  is  the  only  reliable  British  work 
we  possess  since  the  memoir  by  Miller  in  the  Trans,  of  the  GeoL 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  1829.  Simpson's  small  hut  valuable  work  on  the  Lias 
of  Yorkshire  describee  no  less  than  40  species.  The  dose  of  the 
Lias  brought  with  it  a  very  great  diminution  of  this  group  of  the 
Bibranohiata ;  only  16  species  are  known  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  3 
in  the  Fuller's  Earth,  3  in  the  Great  Oolite,  none  either  in  the  Forest 
Harhle  or  Combresh,  3  species  in  the  Kcllaways  Rock,  13  species  in 
the  Oxford  Clay,  declining  to  4  species  in  the  Corallian  beds,  and  S  in 
the  Blimmeridge  Clay.  No  form  is  known  in  the  Portland  Oolite.  The 
■udden  introduction  and  development  of  the  Belenmitidfe  in  the  Lias 
calls  for  and  demands  much  research,  the  two  groups  the  Ammoni- 
tidffi  and  Belemnitids  having  oommenced  in  such  numbers,  and  the 
latter  declined  so  rapidly. 

PiBCBs. — 43  genera  and  132  species  of  Fish  occur  in  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Lias.  40  genera  and  106  species  have  been  described 
from  the  Lower  Uas,  only  2  genera  and  2  species  are  known  to 
occur  in  the  Middle  Lias,  and  6  genera  and  18  species  in  the  Upper, 
With  the  exception  of  4  genera,  Aerodut,  Hybodus,  Ltpidotut,  and 
Plu^idtyphoruf,  which  occur  in  and  pass  up  from  the  BhEetio  bone-bed, 
all  the  genera  and  species  enumerated  first  appeared  as  denizens  of 
the  Jiassio  seas  of  Britain.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  Rhetic  forms 
passine  to  the  Lower  Lias.  Their  distribution  is  extremely  local ; 
the  mass  of  the  species  of  the  Lower  Lias  have  been  obtained 
from  Lyme  Regis,  and  those  occurring  in  the  Upper  Lias  are  chiefly 
from  Whitby.    The  Lower  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis  has  been  extensively 
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opened  up  and  worked  for  "  Cement,"  the  Upper  at  Whitby  for  jet 
and  alom-Bhale  ;  and  the  working  of  theae  three  products  has  un- 
doubtedly led  to  the  making  of  large  oollections  from  the  two  areaa. 
Yet,  Iftigely  as  these  lower  beds  are  worked  at  Barrow  on  Boar, 
cmly  6  genera  and  7  species  have  hitherto  occurred  there.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  the  very  lowest  beds  that  are 
▼i^ked  at  Barrow,  and  that  only  a  limited  vertical  section  is  exhibited. 
The  genera  and  species  occurring  there  are  GosmoUpis  Egertoniy  Dap&- 
diui  orbit^  LepidatiM*  serratus^  PJiolidophorus  HastingsicB,  P,  StricJc- 
landi,  Pyenodtu  liassicus^  and  Ptyeholepis  minor.  Small  as  is  this 
assemblage,  it  is  the  largest  known  out  of  the  Lyme-Begis  area.  Thus 
the  106  Lower-lias  species  are  nearly  all  from  the  cliff-sections  and 
foreshore  at  Lyme  Begis. 
The  genera  most  largely  represented  are  the  following : — 

•.£dmioduB. ...  11  species  all  Lower  Lias. 

^Dapedius    ....  8 

EngnathuB 12 

Hybodns     10 

Leptolepis  ....  6 

Padiycormus  . .  11 

PholidophoruB. .  10 

The  remaining  36  genera  oontain  only  one  or  a  few  species  each ; 
23  are  represented  only  by  single  species. 

Very  few  Lower-lias  species  range  into  the  Middle  or  Upper  Lias. 
Eugnadtus  ekirotes  is  the  only  form  out  of  the  106  that  is  common 
to  both  Middle  and  Lower  lias,  and  Leptolepis  Bronni  and  Pachy- 
eormiit  leptogteus  are  the  only  two  species  common  to  the  Lower  and 
Upper  lias.  No  single  form  occurs  in  all  three  divisions.  The  18 
species  of  Upper-lias  fish  illustrate  6  genera,  EugncUhus  1  species, 
Ltpiddus  3,  Leptolepis  4,  Maerosemius  1,  Pachyeormits  8,  and  Pty- 
cholepis  1  species.  This  almost  total  dying-out  of  the  Lower-lias 
species,  without  any  known  or  visible  unconformity  between  that 
division  and  the  succeeding  Middle  and  Upper  Lias,  has  yet  to 
be  accounted  for.  A  zoological  group  so  prolific  in  individuals  as 
the  Fishes,  and  pelagic  in  habit,  must  have  constituted  an  important 
element  in  the  long-continued  history  of  the  Lower-Lias  deposits. 
The  36  genera  with  only  a  few  known  species  each,  and  the  23  with 
only  one  and  few  individuals,  conclusively  show  that  when  we  have 
more  exhaustively  examined  the  lias  in  its  strike  through  Eng- 
land, these  rarer  genera  will  receive  large  specific  additions.  Our 
table  shows  at  a  glance  the  almost  complete  specific  break  between 
the  Lower  and  Middle  lias,  and  the  total  change  that  took  place  at 
the  dose  of  the  formation.  The  only  4  known  Inferior-Oolite  forms 
are  Stropkodus  magnus^  8.  subretieidatuSy  S,  tenuis,  and  Bybodtis 
crassusy  the  last  genus  only  being  represented  in  the  lias.  The 
58  Oreat-Oolite  species  stand  alone  also. 

*  JBeknwdus  and  Ik^ediui  are  probaUy  one  genua. 
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Bxpthu, — 7  genera  and  44  specdefl  are  dHtribnted  tiiroa^  tlw 
lioa.     Nmnerically  thoy  are — 

Dimorphodon    1  speoiea. 

*Ichthyo6atinu  11      „ 

Pleeiosaurus 26     « 


Steneoeaunis 1      „ 

Teleoaauraa  3     ^ 

Fterodactylos 1      „ 

44  apedea. 

One  genua  {IchAyoiatirui)  and  11  species  of  the  order  Ichtfayo* 
pterygia  oocur  in  the  Lias,  8  in  the  Lower,  4  of  these  in  tlie  Uiddle, 
and  3  distinct  species  in  ths  Upper  Liafi.  The  latter  are  /.  hm^i- 
Tottrit,  I.  erasaimamta,  and  /.  ce^andicat,  the  last  2  being  of  huge 
proportions  and  foond'only  in  the  Upper  Lias  of  Whitby  associated 
witji  the  equally  gigantio  Sanropterygians  PUaioMaamt  CotnpUmi 
and  P.  Cramptoni,  None  of  the  11  pass  to  higher  beds ;  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  genus  or  species  occurring  in  either  the  Xnlcnor 
Oolite  or  the  Fuller's  Earth  in  Britain.  PUtiosaunu  (Sauropteiy^) 
ia  illustrated  by  26  species  in  the  lias,  18  of  irhich  are  Lower, 
1  Uiddle,  and  9  Upper.  P.  hrctehyeephalut  is  Lower  and  Upper,  and 
P.  cDitatut  Lower  and  Uiddle. 

Sedidoiaurui. — This  remarkable  terteatrial  Dinosaur  has  occurred 
as  yet  only  in  the  Lower  Lias  of  Channoath,  near  Lyme  Regis.  It 
was  described  by  Prof,  Owen  in  the  Pabeontographical  Society'a 
Tolnme  for  1361-62,  and  shown  by  him  to  be  allied  to  Igwatodim. 
It  is  believed  to  have  more  terreatrial  habits  than  any  preriouslj 
diacorered  in  Liassio  deposits. 

The  Crocodilian  genns  Stentoiaurut,  belonging  to  the  UesomcUB 
of  Huxley  and  allied  to  Teleotaurua,  3  species  of  TeleotaHttit,  and 
the  Pterosaurian  (Omithosaurian)  genus  Pterodaetylvt  complete 
the  list  of  Beptilian  genera  from  the  Haa.  Prof.  Bollas  has  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Sauropterygis,  through  his  desoription  of  a  new 
species  (Plegutsaw-ut  Conybeari)  fram  the  Lias  of  Charmouth,  and 
his  observations  upon  P.  megaeephahu,  Stntchb.,  and  P.  hrachyee- 
phalv*,  Owen.  A  most  valnable  synoptical  table  of  the  g«^ra- 
phical  distribution  of  the  Plesioeaurs  is  appended  to  the  paper, 
drawn  up  by  the  Bev,  G.  F.  Whidborse,  U.A.,  in  which  every  known 
Britisb  species  of  Plesioaaur  is  given,  with  horison,  locality,  and 
references  to  literature.  The  entire  paper  is  avalnable  oootribation 
to  OUT  knowledge  of  this  group  of  the  Beptilia. 
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§  4.  Ihtkbiob  Ooutb. 
Plaxtx. — TheJnraBaic  Flanhenamber  63  genera  and  192  species, 
41  genera  and  130  species  of  which  are  confined  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  not  one  of  them,  so  &r  as  wo  know,  passing  the  npper  limits 
of  that  fonnation.  The  remaining  61  spedes  chieQy  occur  in  the 
lias.  Great  Oolite,  end  Coral  Bag,  the  7  species  in  the  latter 
formation  being  special  to  it  Almost  every  species  occurs  in  the 
eetuarine  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  either  in  the 
Scarborough  or  Whitby  area.  The  Middle  Shales  and  Sandstones 
contain  17  genera  and  about  60  species,  the  Lower  13  genera  and 
30  speoies.  The  chief  genera  are  Otozamittt,  10  species,  PeoopUrtM, 
32,  PhUboplerit,  8,  PUrophyllum,  9,  Spkenopterit,  16.  15  genera 
possess  only  1  species  in  each,  15  genera  2  species,  4  genera  3  species, 
and  2  genera  4  species.  This  shows  us  that  many  of  the  genera 
must  be  established  on  very  slender  eridenoe,  which  the  poverty 
of  the  material  seems  to  warrant  upon  critical  examination.  In 
Torkahire,  or  the  classical  locaLty,  the  ^UMetocets  are  illustrated  by 
2  species,  the  Lyoopodiaeta  by  1,  the  FHitta  by  53  species,  the 
Cf/cadaeeet  by  23  species  and  the  Conifrra  by  7.  There  is  no  other 
locality  in  the  British  Islands  where  such  an  assemblsge  of  Jnrassic 
plants  can  be  stndied.  No  complete  plant  is  known  in  the  Forest 
Uarble;  but  innumerable  fragments  of  ooniferoua  wood  occur  in  tbe 
flaggy  beds  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed.  Nor  is  any  species 
known  from  the  Fuller's  Earth,  Cornbrash,  or  Eellswaya  Ko<i. 
CycaeUo$trobu«  ipharKUt  a  the  only  Oxford-day  species ;  and  7  are 
known  from  the  Coralline  beds — Araurariut  BudUtUmi,  BenneUiUt 
PtaehiawM,  Bueklandia  Millenana,  Carpolithet  BwetcloMdi,  C  eoni- 
cui,  TaUtia  cratta,  and  Y.  Joattiana  ;  Pinilei  deprettut  is  the  only 
spociee  occurring  in  the  Kimmeridgs  Clay.  The  so-called  Great- 
Oolite  flora  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  underlying 
fissile  Stonesfield  Slate  or  lowest  Eone  of  the  fonnation  (not  present 
everywhere  where  the  more  calcareous  overlying  limestones  are 
widdy  spread). 

At  Btonesfield  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Eyeford  and  Sevenhampton 
in  Gloucestershire,  these  "slates"  occur  as  a  thin  band  benestb  the 
true  Great  or  Bath  Oolite ;  and  in  them,  especially  near  Oxford,  an 
abundant  flora  has  been  obtained.  Prof.  Phillips,  in  his  work  '  On 
the  Geolc^  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,'  enumerate, 
figures,  and  describes  a  large  and  interesting  flora,  comprising 
nearly  40  species ;  nnmerically  there  are^ 

Qenem.  Bpaeirs. 

Algie 1  ....  1 

Filioee     8  ....  11 

Uonocotyledoneie  6  ....  6 

Cycadaceffi 3  ....  9 

Conifene 2  ....  5 

Fniita 3  4 
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The  remarkable  cones  Araides  StuUerdi,  Carr.,  and  Kaidacarpum 
ooUticum^  GaiT.,  are  both  from  these  beds  at  Stonesfield. 

This  esduosts  the  flora  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  proper,  or  from  the 
base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  to  the  Portland,  in  the  latter  of  which  I 
know  of  no  recorded  plant-remains  except  wood. 

The  accompanying  small  Table  (XXYII.)  will  show  the  number 
of  genera  and  species  in  the  10  divisions  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
OoHtic  Rocks. 

Table  XXVII. 
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Kone  pass  from  the  lias  to  the  Inferior  Oolite ;  and  none  in  higher 
beds  are  common  to  more  than  one  deposit. 

Akobfhozoa. — ^None. 

GcELEHTERAXA. — Acitiiozoa, — Ihavostated  that  38  genera  and  715 
spedes  constitute  the  entire  Goelenterate  fauna  of  the  Jurassic  rocks. 
The  lias  I  have  discussed  (vu^  Table  XXYL,  p.  175).  The  Actinozoa 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite  stand  almost  alone,  its  48  species  being,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  oonflned  to  it.  The  only  species  that  pass  to  higher 
beds  are  Anabaeia  hemispTuBriea,  A,  orhulites,  Comoseris  vermicularisy 
Itaairaa  expUmata,  I.  ea^lantdaia,  L  limUcUa,  Montlivaltia  Delabeehei^ 
M.  temiUamellasaf  Stylvna  9olida,  and  Thamnastrcea  eoncinna.  Eight 
of  these  10  do  not  pass  beyond  the  Great  Oolite,  the  species  having 
the  Ipnger  range  being  Isastraa  explanataiwblch  is  common,  if  rightly 
determined,  to  both  tiie  Inferior  Oolite  and  the  Coral  Rag,  and  Ana- 
baeia orbuliUSj  which  occors  in  the  Forest  Marble,  Gombrash,  and 
Gofrallian  beds.  Thus,  out  of  the  19  genera  and  48  species  that  com- 
mence in  the  limestones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  2  genera  and  3  species 
pass  to  the  Fuller's  Earth,  5  genera  and  7  species  to  the  Great  Oolite. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  If  ollusca,  and  that  in  a  minor  degree  (vide 
Table  XXXI.,  p.  188),  the  community  of  species  between  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  Oolitic  series  and  the  succeeding  9  horizons  is  small. 
With  the  exception  of  the  IscutrcecB  and  Thamnastroece,  most  of  the 
Ckxrals  are  simple  forms,  e.  g.  Manilivcilttu,  Anabaeia,  CydditeSy 
Troehoicyatkus,  &c.  In  Yorkshire  but  few  species  occur  in  the 
Inferior  Oolite,  Oimioseris  anfftdata,  G.  Leckenbyi,  and  Montlivaltia 
wnvexa  being  all  that  are  known.  We  must  see  the  grandly 
dereloped  Oolites  of  the  Ootteswolds  for  the  more  prolific  Coral- 
liferoua  deposito.     The  Corallian  beds  of  Yorkshire  and  the  South 
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of  En^and  are  rioh  in  Itattraee  and  Tbamnattrcea.  The  Gontl 
&ana  of  Uie  Inferior  Oolite,  next  to  the  Lower  Liaa,  is  tiie 
riohest  in  species  in  the  Jarassic  rocks.  The  Lower  Lias  has  yielded 
13  genera  and  72  spedee,  and  the  Inferior  Oolite  19  genera  and  48 
species,  and  not  one  in  oonuuoii. 

The  following  Table  (XXV ill.)  expresses  the  numerical  distriini- 
tioD  of  the  Joraasic  ActinoEOa,  &oin  those  horizons  above  the  Lisa. 


Table  XXVIII. 
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19 
48 
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16 

I 
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1 
1 

10 

14 

1 
1 

SoaiHODKBitiTA. — Li  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  iadnding 
the  Lias,  tliere  are  47  genera  and  216  apecies.  The  Inferior  OolHs 
contains  22  genera  and  61  species,  7  genera  and  10  spedes  of 
which  pass  to  the  Foller's  Earth,  8  genera  and  11  spedee  to  the 
Great  Oolite,  2  genera  and  2  spe<ueB  to  the  Porest  Harble,  and  3 
genera  and  6  specnes  to  the  Combraah.  The  whole  JorasBic  rooks 
yield  9  genera  and  37  species  of  Crinoidea ;  14  genera  and  35  species 
of  Asteroidea;  of  the  Echinoidea,  group  Endocyolica  (or  Bagnlsr 
Echinoidea),  12  genera  and  92  species ;  and  of  the  Exocydica  {ta 
Irregolar  Echinoidea)  7  genera  and  37  species. 

Crinoidea. — Only  2  species  of  the  known  37  occur  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite ;  they  are  iVnlocrtnut  MUUri  and  P.  Auitenii. 

AsUroidea. —  Astrt^Mtmi  with  3  species,  GoniatUr  with  2, 
Solaiter  and  StdUuUr  each  with  one  species,  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  Starfishes  of  the  Inferior  Oo]ito.  Thus  only  7  out  of  the  35 
Jurassic  forms  hare  been  found  in  this  horizon. 

Echinoidea. — 17  genera  and  40  species  out  of  the  129  known 
Jurassic  species  occur  in  the  Inferior  Oolite.  11  of  the  genera  and 
25  species  belong  to  the  group  Endocyclica,  and  6  genera  and  15 
species  to  the  Exocyolioa.  These  2  groups,  with  the  Crinoidea  and 
Asteroidea,  are  extremely  important  stratigrBphicaUy  ;  their  ranges 
are  restricted,  and  the  speciea  afford  the  safost  clue  for  the  purposes 
of  ertratigraphical  correlation.  The  accompanying  Table  (XXIX.) 
shows  the  numerical  history  of  the  known  Echinodermal  fauna 
from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  close  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  The  first 
oolunui  contains  the  genera,  and  the  second  cdnmn  the  number  of 
species  in  the  Jurassic  rocks,  followedby  thur  value  in  tiie  Lowsr, 
lUddle,  and  TJ^ei  Ijas,  and  Inferior  Odite. 
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Tabu  XXIX. 


Q0Q6TA. 


^Apioerinos    

Actinomotni ..... 

Antedon    

Boorgueticrmus 

g  .  ExLmcriiiQi  

q  t  MUlerierinuB    .. 

Fentacrmus 

flieatocrinoB    .. 

Zoocapsa  

Rhabaoorinufl  .. 

'Acroiura 

Astropecten  

Amnhiura 

Aspidiira 

Goniaater 

Laidia   

Palsoooriiial 

Ophiodermaj   " 

Ophiolepis    

OphiuieliA    

Ptamaater 

Solaater 

Stellaiter  

Tropidaater  

Ilraafcar... 

AofOMltfiis  

Cidaria 

Diploddaria 

Glypticoa 

Hemiddana 

Hcmipddina 

HeteroGidaria  .. 

Kaxpotia  

Pemna  

Polyeyphiis  

Ptoudodiadana 

Stomeehiiuia 


1 
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Glypeua 

Collptea 

Eefainobriaana 
Oaleropjrgoa 
HdlMtypus   .. 

^gaator    

Pypirua 
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1 
1 
3 
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50 


^  4  groups  thus  enumerated  poflaess  43  genera  and  205  species. 

Grinoidea 10  genera  and  40  species. 

Asteroidea    14         ,9         36 

Ecliinoidea  Endocyclica  . .     12  ,,         92 

Eehinoidea  Exocydioft    •  •    _7         „         37 

43         ,.       205 
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99 


99 
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8o  PBocEEDnroB  or  xhb  aaoLOfiicix  eooisn, 

,  ^le  Loirar  liu  CrinoidM   numbn'  7  mien  and   7  ■p«ci«B. 

„    Middle  ,.  , 3  „  11  „ 

„    Upper    „  , „         3  „  7  „ 

„    Inferior  Oolite   „         1  „  2  „ 

I.  The  Lower  LiM  jUt«roidM „         2  „  3  „ 

„    Middle  „  10  „  1«  „ 


SS,: 


>r  Oolite   „         „  4  „  7  „ 

I.  Tilt  Lover  Liu  Bcbinoideft  Bndocrdica  .  „  4  „  7  ,. 

„    Middle  „          „                 „  „  3  „  3  ., 

„    Upper   ..           „                   „  „  5  „  7  „ 

„    Iiiferior  Oolite  ^                   „  „  11  „  25  ., 

).  ^e  Lower  Liu  BofamoidM  EiocTdiin  .  , ,  none  dodo 

„    Middle  „           „                   „  „  none  none 

„    Upper    ,.           „                   „  „  none  none 

„    Inferior  Oolite  „                   „  „  7  .,  16  „ 

Oconrrencee 69  „        110      „ 

AiTHBLiDA.. — Serpula  with  9  species,  and  Vt>-mieularia  and  Ver- 
nUia  with  one  species  in  each,  conatitnbe  the  Annelidan  fauna  of  the 
jtferioT  Oolite.  Vermilia  mleata,  Serpvla  meialia  and  S.  Umax 
ome  up  from  the  Lower  and  Upper  Lias.  None  of  the  11  species 
tass  to  higher  horixons,  although  16  species  occur  in  the  higher 
nembers.  All  together  we  know  oF  45  Jarassic  species,  the  In^ior 
>oUte  containing  the  greatest  onmber  (11). 

Cbubtacra. — The  only  Decapod  known  in  the  Inferior  Oolit«  is 
llyphearottrata ;  and  this  Macmran  ranges  up  to  the  Coralline  Oolite. 
Che  Phyllopod  Ettkeria  ameentriea  is  confined  to  this  horizon. 
Doubtless  the  Deoapoda  sje  better  represented,  as  many  fragments  of 
mdet«rmined  speciee  frequently  oconi.  The  Lower  Liaa  contains  by 
ar  the  richest  fauna,  no  less  than  12  genera  and  33  specdes. 

Bbtozoa. — 7  genera  and  17  species  occur  in  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
jiz,  Berenicea  1  species,  Geriopora  2,  DiasUypora  9,  Heteropora  2, 
^n^ora  1,  SUmuttopora  ?  1,  and  Theonoa  1  species.  Dvutopom 
nieopora.  Vine,  and  D.  odlitiea.  Vine,  occnr  also  in  the  Fuller's  Eartlt 
ind  Great  Oolite,  where  they  are  associated  with  HeUropora  eomfera 
mA  U.  ptutulota.  The  species  in  the  GIreat  Oolite  number  31,  many 
)f  which  (7)  pass  up  from  the  Inferior  Oolite,  The  whole  of  the 
EDOwn  Jurassic  Bryozoa  &om  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  CoraUian  beds 
^we  know  none  higher)  consist  of  19  genera  and  61  spedes. 

Bkaokiofoda. — 10  genera  and  90  species  range  through  the 
[nfbrior-Oolite  soriee.  The  genus  Terebrattda  contains  31  apeaes, 
Widdheimia  13,  TJucidiwn  9,  and  Shifnc/umdia  23 ;  Lincfula  only 
1  species ;  the  remaining  5  genera  are  pood j  represented.  &  genera 
!ind  8  species  connect  the  Lias  and  Inferior  Oolite;  thqr  are 
Z>wctna  orbioularii,  lAngula  Beanii,  RhynchoneUa  plieaUSa,  7%tv- 
Watida  infra-oolUiea,  T.  aphcfrmdalis,  Theddiam  Bauehardi,  T. 
triangulare,  and  T.  Dultmgehampni.  These  species  are  Upper  lias. 
One  species  only,  Thecidium  trian^ulare,  ranges  through  the  whole 
of  the  Lias  and  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  genera  Ter^^ratitta,   WakOimMa, 
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Tkeeidwnif  Spiriferinaj  Bhi/nehcneUa^  and  Diseina^  through  the 
whole  Jurassic  series,  is  signmcant.    I  giye  their  value — 

Terebratnla  has  yielded 67  species. 

WaldheinuA 44 

Bhynchonella «...  64 

Spiriferina 18 

Disdna   18 

Thecidium 15 


99 
99 
99 


These  6  genera  thus  yield  226  species.  The  whole  class  in  the 
Jurassic  rocks  numbers  275  species,  the  16  known  genera  being  thus 
represented.  The  Inferior  Oolite  possesses  90  species,  the  largest 
number  known  to  occur ;  the  Middle  lias  74 ;  and  the  Lower  Lias 
36.  Suetsia  and  Kingena  have  but  one  species  each,  and  Megerlia  2, 
through  all  the  Jurassic  rocks.  The  tabular  distribution  I  have 
giTen  at  the  end  of  tbe  Jurassic  group  (Table  XLIY.)  tells  its  own 
tale.  The  total  appearances  of  the  genera  and  species  through  time 
are  thus  expressed,  3Y1- 

Lakslubbakchiaxa. — ^The  Lamellibranchiate  or  Biyalve  fauna  of 
the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain  now  numbers  95  genera 
and  1368  species.  The  group  Dimyaria  possesses  70  genera  and 
924  species,  and  the  Monomyaria  25  genera  and  444  species.  The 
Inferior  Oolite,  which  contains  by  far  the  richest  fauna  in  the  13 
divisionfi,  has  yielded  342  species  in  both  groups  (106  Monomyaria 
and  236  Dimyaria).  Possibly  no  horizon  in  Britain  or  on  the  con- 
tinent has  receiyed  so  much  investigation  and  scrutiny.  The  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  the  MoUusca  as  jan  aid  to  stratigraphical 
geology,  the  Yalue  of  species  (r^ard  them  how  we  may)  as  factors 
in  the  identification  of  strata,  however  different  petrologically,  and 
however  distant,  is  familiur  to  all  students.  In  no  group  of  rooks 
is  more  critii»l  knowledge  required  for  the  discrimination  of  con- 
temporaneous or  homotflodal  strata  than  in  the  Jurassic  series.  In 
Europe  the  Molluscan  fauna  of  the  Jurassic  group  is  one  and  the  same 
throngh  each  of  its  subdivisions.  The  fauna  of  the  lias  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany,  is  almost  identical,  zone  for 
zone ;  when  the  species  in  the  larger  genera  are  critically  examined 
their  universality  and  continuity  are  remarkable  and  striking ;  and 
the  two  great  palseontological  breaks,  one  at  the  close  of  the 
Lias  and  the  next  at  the  close  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  where  so  great 
a  change  took  place  in  the  Molluscan  fauna,  are  readily  seen  in 
Tables  XXVL,  XXXI.,  wid  XXXIII,  The  numerical  value  of  the 
species  in  certain  genera  is  still  more  forcibly  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table  (XXX.)^  where  34  of  the  larger  genera  are  noticed. 
I  append  the  Lias,  as  it  is  the  base  of  the  Jurassic  system,  but  will 
not  extend  the  table  here  beyond  the  Gombrash,  where  community 
is  greatest,  and  which  completes  the  Lower  Oolite  or  Lower  Jurassic 
Kiies.  Few  species  pass  to  the  higher  members  of  the  Jurassic 
group. 


Tailm  XXX. — S/umring  Hu  Bewra  of  laraiMihraiuA*  largely  r^prt- 
tenttd  bg  Speeia  u>  the  Lower  Jmxanc  jBoolf  vp  to  Hu 
Oonkbraih. 
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Tliese  31  genera,  selected  from  the  94  that  axe  known,  aie  enume- 
rated on  Bocoont  of  their  being  lai^y  repreeentod ;  the  remftin- 
ing  60  genera  oontain  species  under  14  in  nomber,  and  there£>re 
need  not  be  notioed,  although  Eoologicoll^  many  of  them  are  of  hig^ 
importance.  Anomia,  Crenatula,  I'noetramwa,  Flncanovna,  Puro- 
pema,  and  Triehittt  among  the  Uouomyaria,  and  Cnrattd,  Corhit, 
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Cyrena,  Oagtroekcgna,  Hippopodium,  Maerodon,  Myopsis,  Paehy- 
ffctfina,  Thraciay  &c.  &c.  among  the  Dimyariay  are  feebly  repre- 
sented by  species,  bnt  noTertheless,  batbymetrically  considered,  and 
irith  reference  to  temperature  and  sedimentation,  are  of  great 
dusificatoiy  value.  I  compare  the  class  Gasteropoda  under  its 
own  division ;  for  no  less  than  76  genera  and  1015  species  are 
knoim  in  the  Jurassic  group ;  they  culminate  in  the  Lower  Jurassic 
rocks,  the  Lower  lias  with  226  species,  the  Inferior  Oolite  with  240 
spedes,  and  the  Great  Oolite  with  247  species.  In  higher  Jurassic 
strata  they  die  away  to  a  few  species. 

Manomyaria. — 25  genera  and  444  species  of  this  group  are  known 

in  the  Jurassic  rocks.     Of  these,  15  genera  and  106  species  belong 

to  tbe  Inferior  Oolite,  connected  only  by  13  species  with  the  entire 

lias.    It  is  important  to  know  those  forms  which  unite  the  two 

horizons,  especially  as  so  complete  a  change  in  the  fauna  occurred 

at  the  close  of  the  lias  and  commencement  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

Una  group,  as  we  have  seen,  was  represented  in  the  lias  strata  by. 

1V4  u^  the  Lower,  JS  in  the  Middle,  and  3^  in  the  Upper  lias,  and 

through  13  of  these  latter  passed  into  the  more  calcareous  waters  of 

the  so-called  Inferior  Oolite.    The  connecting  species  are  Avicula 

waquivdlvii,  OerviUia  ffartmanni,  HinnUes  dbjeduSy  H,  velatus,  Lima 

heUidoy  L,  eleetra,  L,  punctata,  Fecten  articukUw,  P.  eomatus,  P, 

dimiigiUf  Pema  rugosa.  Pinna  JUsa,  and  P.  Hartmanni.     6  genera 

and  8  species  pass  up  into  the  Fuller's  Earth,  where  this  latter,  in 

its  aigillaceous  character,  is  fairly  developed,  in  the  Stroud  valley, 

the  Bath  area,  and  parts  of  Somerset :  12  genera  and  33  species 

ooimect  the  Inferior  and  Great  Oolite ;  and  no  less  than  11  genera 

and  18  species  range  to  the  Combrash,  10  species  avoiding  the 

Porest  Marble   shallow-water  deposits.      The  faunal   recurrence 

between  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Combrash  is  smaller  than  might  be 

expected,  both  for  this  group  "and  the  Dimyaria,  it  being  only  \^ 

out  of  2^0  in  that  division ;  in  the  Gasteropoda  it  Is  only  |  out 

^  sVq-     ^^  ^^^  heen  often  stated  that  the  two  horizons  were 

zoologically  closely  allied  through  recurrence.    This  could  only  apply 

to  certain  areas  where  the  conditions  of  the  Great  and  Inferior  OoHte 

during  deposition  were  little  changed  and  gradually  merged  into  the 

locally  developed  Combrash.     Community  of  species  between  the 

Inferior  Oolite  and  Combrash  could  hardly  have  occurred  in  the 

Yorkshire  basin.    The  great  series  of  Estuarine  sandstones,  shales, 

and  iron-stones  is  broken  in  sequence  between  the  Dogger  and  the 

Combrash  only  by  the  Grey  or  Scarboro  limestone  and  the  MiUepore- 

beds,  which  last,  although  the  lowest  of  the  two,  are  most  nearly  allied 

pcilsBontologically.     The  long-range  species  are  Avicula  hraamhu- 

't^nnf,  A.  Miinsteri,  OerviUia  acuta,  Hinnites  ahjectus  (Middle  lias 

to  Combrash),  Lima  duplicata,  L,  pectiniformis,  Ostrea  acuminata,  0, 

pMlcides,  Pecten  annulatus,  P.  crenatus^  P,  demimus  (Middle  lias 

to  Smmeridge  Clay),  P.  lens,  P.  pertonatus,  Pema  rugosa.  Pinna 

^''lAita,  and   Plcteunopsis  ifuequaiia.    These  16  species,  if  not  as 

food  witnesses   as   the  rarer  forms,  show  that    the  conditions 

^ere  8Qch  that  only  minor  physical  changes  affected  the  fauna 
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ring  the  interv&lB  of  time  that  occurred  between  the  difierent 
rizons.  6  genera  and  9  species  pass  to  the  Eellavaj-s  Rock,  and 
genera  and  8  apecies  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  viz.  AvusvJa  inaquivalvU, 
ma  duplicata,  L.  peetiniformU,  PeeUn  annvJatttt,  P.  crenatus,  P. 
mtMiu,  P.  l^nt,  and  P.  vimitiewt,  all  moderately  deep-aea  fonns. 
le  Corollian  beds  contain  4  genera  and  6  apeciea,  3  of  thoee  jost 
oted,  with  PtaeuncpgU  inaqualit,  Ottrea  aolitaria,  and  0.  fiabd' 
dea.  The  Eimmeridge  Clay  through  the  peTsistent  shelLi  AviaUa 
wqaivalvit,  Oitrea  solitaria,  Ptcttn  crenatus,  P.  arlieulatut,  P.  de- 
tsut,  and  P.  vimineai  keeps  up  the  connexion ;  but  no  spedes  of 
y  Jurassic  group  passes  the  Portlands. 

Dimyaria. — 70  genera  and  924  species  of  this  group  occur  in  the 
lolo  of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  and  47  genera  and  236  speciea  in  Qm 
feiior  Oolite.  Of  these  \l  pass  to  tho  PuUer's  Earth,  ^f  to  the 
«at  Oolite,  %  to  the  Forest  Marble,  ^g  to  the  Combrash,  \  to  the 
illaways  Bock,  |  to  t^e  Oxford  Clay,  and  |  to  the  CoralUan  bed& 
le  moat  important  genera,  or  those  moat  largely  lepresested, 

Astarte        with  24  species. 

Area  „  12  „ 

Cncttllira  „  16  „ 

Uodiola  „  9  „ 

Hyacitea  »  H  » 

UytUus  „  9  „ 

Pholadomya    „  11  „ 

Tancredia  „  10  „ 

Trigonia  „  34  „ 

136     „ 

lUB  these  9  genera  out  of  47,  and  136  species  out  of  236,  constitute 
>re  than  on?  half  of  the  Uimyarion  fauna  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  ; 
I  genera  possess  only  one  specieB  each,  9  genera  two  species,  and 
^nent  three  species.  These  smaller  genera  with  fev  speciea  often 
re  way  under  dose  examination  and  study.  The  genera  Cereomya, 
•eiisena,  PuSaitra,  Flychomya,  &c.,  with  only  one  species,  like 
my  others,  will  ultimately  be  expunged  from  our  lists.  Assuming 
at  the  species  in  the  above  nine  prolific  genera  would  probably 
ve  a  long  range  in  tine,  we  find  that  the  following  numbers 
ss  to  the  Great  Oolite — in  Astarte  10,  Area  4,  CucvlUea  only  2, 
aduila  5  out  of  9,  Myaciui  only  1,  Mytilua  only  1,  Pholadomya  4, 
tneredia  5,  and  Trigonia  only  4  out  of  34  ;  or  36  speciea  out  <^ 
a  186  in  the  above  genera  are  common  to  the  Great  and  Inferior 
ilite.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  on  lookiag  inf«  the  habits  aad 
bitats  of  the  genera,  their  bathymetrical  range,  the  nature  of  the 
i-bottom  and  their  probable  food. 

The  20  Combrash  species  that  are  common  to  the  Inferior  Oolite 
long  to  13  genera — Anatina,  Astarte,  Cardium,  CorbieeUa,  &r»u- 
ya,  Oreulya,  Hoowmya,  Itocardia,  Latina,  Maerodan,  Modiola, 
leMfedtia,  and  Triyonia,     The  Corallian  forms  yield  a  single  spe- 
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da  to  each  of  8  genera — Trigonia  eostata,  Quenatediia  Icsvtgata,  My- 
opm  jwr(usi{^),  Modiola  imbricata,  Goniomya  vscripta^  Anatina 
undulaia^  Area  otmida^  and  AxtarU  excavata. 

The  Biyalves  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  numbering  62  genera  and 
342  gpedes,  and  from  which  the  higher  horizons  haye  been  sup- 
plied through  either  direct  descent  or  evolution,  cannot  receive  too 
mneh  attention ;  the  fact  that  only  ^^3  Monomyarian  forms  and  }  \ 
Dimjarian  come  from  the  Lias  below  (so  feu:  as  we  know)  renders 
this  division  of  the  Lower  Oolite  of  interest. 

GiscKBOPonA. — ^The  whole  of  the  Jurassic  Gasteropoda  number 
76  genera  and  1015  species ;  and  those  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  41 
genera  and  240  species.  The  lias  group  holds  51  genera  and  388 
species  (^Vs  ^  ^^  Lower,  ^y^  in  the  Middle,  and  \%  in  the  Upper 
lias);  and  now  we  find  tiiat,  with  the  passage  of  only  §  genera 
and  species  to  the  Inferior  Oolite,  a  totally  new  Gasteropod  fauna, 
nnmbering  240,  occurs :  and,  beyond  the  fact  that  22  genera  and 
40  species  are  common  to  it  and  the  Great  Oolite,  the  species  are 
ahnost  confined  to  the  horizon  of  the  inferior  division.  Only  one 
species  (Alaria  PhtUipsii)  seems  to  tmite  the  Puller's  Earth  with 
^e  Inferior  Oolite ;  no  other  species  has  been  foimd,  although  in 
the  Fuller's-earth  rock  we  should  expect  to  meet  wii^  forms  that 
pass  over  and  appear  in  the  Great  Oolite,  of  which  (as  stated)  there 
are  J  2  species.     The  largely  represented  genera  are 

Alaria 19  species. 

Cerithium 10  „ 

Chemnitzia ....  9  „ 

Nerinaea 12  „ 

Pleurotomaria . .  47  „ 

Trochus   20  „ 

Turbo 17  ., 

"Ihe  rarer  genera  are  sparingly  represented — Bullae  Ceritella,  Cirrus^ 
^romsUmia,  Flssurella,  Mdania,  Onusius,  PiUolus,  Pterocera,  Sca- 
hria.  Solarium,  and  Spinigera  by  one  or  two  species  each.  6  genera 
and  7  species  pass  to  the  Forest  Marble,  and  4  genera  and  6  species 
to  the  Combrash.  The  22  genera  and  40  species  believed  to  occur 
in  both  the  Inferior  and  Great  Oolite  may  be  in  excess  of  the 
truth;  the  species  in  Morris  and  Lycett's  memoir  on  the  Mollusca 
of  the  Great  Oolite  (Pal.  8oc.)  have  often  had  Inferior-Oolite  forms 
referred  to  them,  which  would  not  have  been  done  had  we  an  equally 
Kliable  monograph  upon  the  Mollusca  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  The 
W  genera  and  spedes  are  mostly  among  the  larger  genera ;  yet,  after 
all,  it  is  comparatively  a  small  number,  not  one  genus  in  four,  or  one 
species  in  ten  of  the  whole  univalve  fauna.  Only  |  pass  to  the  Sella- 
▼ays  Bock,  viz.  Pleurotomaria  granulata,  Natieapuncturaj  and  Alaria 
trifida.  This  last  is  the  only  species  that  passes  to  the  Oxford  Clay ; 
and  Tw^funieuiatus  is  the  only  known  univalve  shell  common  to  tjie 
Cond  Bag  and  Inferior  Oolite.  But  for  the  researches  of  Dr.  Lycett 
ia  the  ridi  district  of  Minchinhampton,  little  or  nothing  would  have 
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been  known  of  the  Great  Oolite,  the  assemblage  obtained  from  that 
locality  exceeding  all  others  united  in  number  of  species*. 

Cephalopoda. — Ammonites, — Only  42  species  occur  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite;  yet  the  lias  holds  293  species,  only  three  of  which  pass  to  this 
horizon — ffarpoceras  concamim,  and  Harpoceras  radians  and  insigne ; 
and  only  one  species  of  the  42  {Am,  fuscus)  passes  to  higher  beds. 
The  restriction  is  remarkable  and,  on  stratigraphical  grounds,  im- 
portant. These  42  species  occupy  the  three  zones  of  Murchisoni^ 
HumphriesiantiSy  and  Parhinsoni,  these  three  types  definitely  holding 
their  position  or  horizons  in  the  Inferior  Oolite ;  and  whether  the 
beds  are  largely  developed  or  not,  their  succession  is  eyerywhere  the 
same  through  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  No  group  of  the 
MoUusca  is  so  constant  in  distribution  or  so  valuable  to  tlie  strati- 
graphical  geologist ;  but  side  by  side  with  the  Ammonites  we  may 
place  the  Echinoidea  as  equivalent  in  value,  and  equally  reliable  in 
stratigraphical  geology.  Besides  the  true  Ammonites,  one  species  of 
Ancyloceras  occurs  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  t. 

The  Cotteswold  range  is  classical  ground  for  the  dear  and  definite 
exposition  of  the  history  of  the  Inferior-  and  Ghreat-Oolite  horizons ; 
it  may  be  said,  with  the  Jura,  to  elucidate  the  entire  physical  and 
zoological  history  of  the  Lower-Oolitic  period. 

Trigonellites. — ^These  opercula  to  the  shells  of  the  Ammonites  hsTe 
yet  to  receive  much  attention ;  they  are  now  recognized  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  study  of  the  AmmonitidsB.  Waagen,  Sness, 
Neumayr,  and  othens  recognize  their  importance ;  and  when  sought 
for  through  sections  made  in  the  chambers  they  are  much  commoner 
than  we  once  believed.  Fine  examples  have  occurred  in  the  Oxford 
Clay  (T,  lameUosus  and  T,  poUtus)^  T,  antiqyuitus  in  the  Gorallian 
beds,  and  T,  lotus  in  the  Kunmeridge. 

Nautili, — ^The  six  species  of  Nautilus  that  occur  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite  are  all  confined  to  it.  21  species  are  known  in  the  Jurassic 
rocks ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  N,  hexagonus  (which  occurs  in  the 
Combrash,  Kellaways  Kock,  and  Gorallian  beds),  all  the  species  are 
representative  and  restricted,  as  much  so  as  the  N,  pompilius  of  the 
present  day ;  in  other  words,  omitting  the  lias  species  (included  in 
the  21),  the  13  Oolitic  species  occupy  each  only  one  horizon — six 
species  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  three  in  the  Great  Oolite,  one  in  the 
Combrash,  two  in  the  Kellaways,  and  one  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay. 

Bdemnites. — I  have  stated  that  115  species  are  known  in  the 
British  Jurassic  rocks,  but  only  16  species  occur  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite ;  two  horizons  above  this,  the  Fuller's  Earth  and  Great  Oolite, 
peld  only  three  species  each ;  none  are  known  in  the  Forest  Marble 
and  Combrash  ;  3  occur  in  the  Kellaways  Eock,  13  in  the  Oxford 
Clay,  4  in  the  CoraUian,  and  8  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay ;  so  that 
the  115  known  species  are  spread  through  all  the  horizons  but 

*  The  Walton  OoUeotion,  now  in  the  Woodwardian  MuBOum,  Cambridge, 
doubUfiM  contains  a  large  number  of  undescribed  species. 

t  Ancyloceras  annuMhim  is  the  only  species  in  tne  Inferior  Oolite ;  and  the 
Kellaways  and  Oxford-day  species,  A.  ccUloviense,  completes  our  knowledge  of 
the  non-inyolute  forms  of  the  Jurassic  Anmionitidte. 
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two-4iie  Forest  Marble  and  Oombrash.  The  following  small  Table 
will  iUostrate  their  distribntion: — 

Lower  lias 21  speoies. 

Middle  lias 27  „ 

Upper  lias 34  „ 

Iirferior  Oolite 16  „ 

Fuller's  Earth 3  „ 

Great  OoHte 3  „ 

Forest  Marble. 

GombraslL  . 

Kellaways  Bock  ....  3 

Oxford  Clay 13 

Corallian  beds 4  „ 

Eimmeridge  Clay  ...  8      „ 

132  occurrenoes. 

The  115  species  make  132  appearances  through  the  whole  series  of 
Jurassic  skata. 

TaUhida.  The  dibranchiate  Decapoda  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  do  not 
Domber  more  than  six  genera,  illustrating  three  families,  the  Loligidss, 
Teatibidfle,  and  BelemnitidBB.  The  two  first-named  families  are  not 
lepres^ted  in  the  Inferior  Oolite ;  Acanthoieuthis  aniiquus  is  con- 
fined to  the  Oxford  Clay;  Coccoteuihis  latipinnis  is  essentially 
K]mmeridge-€lay ;  OeoUuthis^  Beloteuthis,  and  Xiphoteuihis  are  lias 
geoera,  numbering  four  species  between  them. 

YacBB, — Myhodus  cnuruSf  Straphodus  magnua^  S,  svhretvculaMiS, 
andiS).  tmaU  (or  two  genera  and  four  species)  are  aJl  that  we  actually 
know  of  the  Inferior-Oolite  fish.  No  Fycnodont  or  Lepidotoid  form, 
as  we  should  almost  expect,  have  over  been  obtained  from  the 
Inferior  Oolite.  Next  to  the  Lower  lias  with  its  40  genera  and 
106  species,  comes  the  Great  Oolite,  the  fish-fauna  of  which  numbers 
20  genera  and  58  species. 

RnnLi^  none,  cdthough  30  genera  and  132  species  range  through 
the  whole  Jurassic  formation.  Three  horizons  appear  to  haye  none, 
Tiz.  the  Inferior  Oolite,  Fuller's  Earth,  and  KeUaways  Eock.  13 
^^enera  and  27  species  occur  in  the  Great  Oolite,  3  genera  and 
^  species  in  the  Forest  Marble,  and  one  species  in  the  Oombrash. 
Hie  Oxford  Clay  contains  13  species,  the  Corallian  rocks  3,  the 
Kimmeridge  day  43,  and  the  Portlandian  6  species.  I  state  these 
now,  so  as  to  show  tiie  census  of  the  Beptilia  through  the  Jurassic 
Tocb ;  indiyidually  they  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  * 

Hammat.ta. — ^None  known. 
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§5.  Fitlcsb's  Eaxth. 

Only  51  genera  and  110  spedes  occur  in  this  division  of  the 
Lower  Oolites.  Seeing  that  B5  of  the  51  genera  and  65  of  the  110 
spedes  were  derived  from  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  spedes  occurring  are  also  common  to  the  succeeding  Great 
Oolite,  tiiis  division  has  no  value,  save  on  physical  gromids,  and  this 
only  over  a  very  limited  area;  for  the  Fuller's  Earth  is  by  no  means 
unirersal  or  even  general  in  its  distribution.  No  Flantee,  Amorphozoa, 
Grnstaoea,  Nautili,  Teuthidse,  or  Keptilia  occur,  t.  e.  9  of  the  19 
classes  are  unrepresented ;  only  4  species  of  Corals,  3  Bryozoa,  one 
Gasteropod,  3  species  of  Belenmites,  and  5  spedes  of  Ammonites  are 
known.  The  value,  therefore,  of  the  Fuller's  Earth  as  a  life-group  is 
almost  nil ;  it  is  only  through  the  Echinodermata  and  the  Lamelli- 
brancfaiata  that  it  has  podlion ;  and  50  per  cent,  of  these  came  from 
tlie  Inferior  Oolite.  The  Fuller's  Earth  is  an  extremely  local  for- 
mation, the  Stroud  valley  near  Gloucester  and  Bath  being  the  only 
places  where  it  is  extensively  developed  as  a  purely  argillaceous 
deposit ;  in  Somersetshire  it  mei^pes  on  its  strike  into  a  calcareous 
deposit  termed  the  ''  Fullers-earth  Eock,"  which,  however,  is  little 
licher  in  fossils  than  the  argfllaoeous  type. 

PiASTJS. — ^None. 

AicosFHOzoA. — ^None. 

GoLESTEBAiA. — Only  2  genera  and  4  spedes  known;  they  are 
Asufbaeia  Jumitpkoerioa,  MontlivdUia  Delabiehei^  M.  temialameClosay 
and  if.  Wrightii. 

EcsDioDSBMATA. — Out  of  the  8  genera  and  11  spedes  occurring, 
7  genera  and  10  spedes  came  from  the  Inferior  Oolite,  leaving  only 
one  genus  and  one  spedes  as  truly  belonging  to  the  Fuller's  Earth, 
viz.  PygyaroB  Michdini^  which  ranges  up  to  the  Gombrash.  Aerosa- 
lema  gpinosa^  Clypeut  Prattii^  and  Fy^rug  Mtehdini  pass  to  the 
Great  Oolite,  the  same  3  spedes  to  the  Forest  Marble,  and  2  to  the 
Gombrash. 

AnvELiDA. — Only  Serpula  iriangtdata,  8»  Icevigata,  and  8,  trieo" 
rinata  occur ;  the  first  two  pass  to  the  Ghreat  OoHte. 

Ckubiacea. — ^None. 

Brtozoa. — DicLStopora  ericapcra^  B,  oclUicay  and  TerebeUaria  ranuy^ 
timma  constitute  iSxe  Biyozoan  faxma.  These  same  spedes  pass  to 
the  Great  Oolite,  in  which  dividon  there  are  16  genera  and  31 
koown  spedes ;  few  are  known  or  described  above  the  Great  Oolite. 
The  whole  known  Bryozoan  fauna  of  the  Jurasdc  rocks  indudes 
19  genera  and  51  spedes. 

BBACHioFonA. — Only  4  genera  and  14  species  occur  in  this  argil- 
IsoeoQs  depodt.  The  genus  Terebratula  has  yielded  5  species, 
Waidheimia  4,  BhynehoneHa  4,  and  Thecidium  one ;  4  genera  and 
7  Bpedes  pass  to  the  Great  Oolite. 

LiHZLUBBAKCHiATA.'— Jfonomyana. — ^More  than  50  per  cent,  of 
tluB  group  of  the  Bivalvia  pass  up  from  the  Inferior  Oolite ;  for  out 
of  the  9  genera  and  15  species  occurring,  6  genera  and  8  spedes 
are  common  to  the  two  formations ;  and  a  laige  series  pass  up  to 
the  Great  Oolite  &c 
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The  long-range  forms  are  Avicuhi  echviata,  GervUlia  aettta,  Lima 
duplicata,  L.gihbosa,  Ostrea  (icumineUay  O.Sowerbt^,  and  Pecten  vtigam. 
Many  species  range  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  to  the  Corallian  beds,  bat 
do  not  appear  in  the  Fuller's  Earth.  I  doubt  not  many  may  be  found ; 
but  not  being  part  of  the  Euller's-earth  £eiuna  I  cannot  notice  them. 
6  genera  and  11  species  pass  to  the  Great  Oolite,  6  genera  and  6 
species  to  the  Eorest  Marble ;  4  genera  and  4  species  also  occur  in 
the  Combrash,  and  J  in  the  Eellaways  Hock.  Analysis  need  not  be 
carried  further,  though  only  one  species  appears  to  be  common  to 
the  Fuller's  Earth  and  the  Corallian  beds  (Pecten  vagana).  9  spe- 
cies avoided  the  argillaceous  conditions  of  the  Euller's-earth  waters ; 
doubtless  it  was  due  to  this  that  so  many  species  in  the  rich 
fauna  of  the  Inferior-Oolite  sea  so  suddenly  disappeared:  the 
Ammonites  dwindled  from  42  species  to  5,  the  Qasteropoda  from 
41  genera  and  240  species  to  one  genus  and  one  species^  and  the 
Lamellibranchs  from  62  genera  and  476  species  to  18  genera  and 
36  species  (a  few  coming  in  to  swell  the  number  to  66  species),  the 
Dibranehiate  Cephalopoda  through  the  Belemnites  from  16  species 
to  3.  No  NauiiJ/ae  seems  to  have  loved-  the  Euller's-earth  sea ; 
out  of  the  6  species  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  none  again  appeared. 
This  decrease  from  so  prolific  a  fauna  could  only  be  due  to  piiysical 
causes ;  and  probably  a  locally  deep-sea  condition  prevailed  at  the 
dose  of  the  Inferior-Oolite  period,  and  with  it  a  oorresponding 
migration  of  those  beings  fitted  to  the  new  condition  of  things  took 
place. 

Dimyaria. — 22  genera  and  51  species  occur  in  the  Euller^s  Earth, 

il  of  which  are  Inferior-Oolite  forms ;  so  that,  as  in  the  group 
[onomyaria,  50  per  cent,  passed  up  frx>m  the  beds  below.  These  are 
mostly  moderately  deep-sea  forms,  such  as  Trigonia^  Thrada,  PTuh 
ladwiyay  Nuculay  MyacUeSy  Modida^  ffomcmya^  OuculUBaj  Anatina, 
&c.  19  genera  and  36  species  passed  to  tiie  Great  Oolite,  only 
j  to  the  shallow-water  deposits  of  the  Forest  Marble,  {2  to  the  Com- 
brash, 3  to  the  Kellaways  Kock,  ^  to  the  Oxford  C^y,  and  X  to  the 
Corallian  beds ;  these  occurrences  in  the  higher  beds  are  tiirou^ 
long-range  species  that  appear  only  intermittently,  conditions  not 
suiting  them. 

Gasteeopoba. — It  seems  incredible  that  a  subformatbn  standing 
between  two  such  prolific  horizons  as  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Great 
Oolite  (the  former  possessing  2V0  sp^i^i  &^d  tiie  latter  ^^7  species) 
should  yield  only  one  species ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  Gasteropod 
than  Alaria  Phillipsii  that  bridged  over  the  time  occupied  in  the 
deposition  of  the  Euller's-earth  dajrs ;  and  this  species,  first  appear- 
ing in  the  Inteior  Oolite,  died  out  in  the  Great  Oolite.  Y^  \l 
species  lived  on  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  somewhere  during  the  long 
diange,  and  appeared  again  in  the  G^reat  Oolite ;  possibly  suoh  a 
total  removal  or  migration  of  a  great  group  is  paralleled  nowhere  in 
the  British  rocks  during  any  period  of  their  long  history. 

Cephalopoda. — AmmoniUs. — Am,  biJUxuosus^  Am.  disouSj  Am. 
fuscusy  Am.  Herveyi,  and  Am.  viator  are  the  only  5  species  known. 
The  zone  of  Am.  Parleinecni  did  not  transmit  its  ri^  contents  to 
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the  Fuller's  Earth ;  individuaU,  like  species,  sparingly  occur  in  these 
lieds.  Am.  discus  passes  to  the  Great  Oolite  and  Gombrash,  and 
Jm.  Herveifi  to  the  latter  and  the  Forest  Marble. 

NautUi, — None  known. 

Bdemmtes. — B.  BlainviUii^  B.  paralldus,  and  B.  spinatus  are  all 
that  are  known  of  the  Bibranchiata.  B,  spinatus  passes  to  the 
Great  Odite. 

TeuiMdoB, — None  known. 

FiaEBa.— None  known. 

Rbrelia. — None  known. 


TiXLB  11X11.— Analysis  and  Distrihution  of  the  JFiiUer^s-Earih  Species. 
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§  6.  Gbeat  Ooute. 

Flakt^. — 20  genera  and  35  species  are  distributed  through  the 
Great  Oolite.  The  flora  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  we  determined  to  be 
41  genera  and  130  species,  or  nearly  fonr  times  as  prolific ;  and,  be 
it  remembered,  there  is  not  a  species  in  common  between,  the  two 
formations,  unless  Thuytes  ecepansus  should  prove  to  be  so.  Thus 
the  Lower. Oolites  possess  165  species,  none  of  which  pass  to  any 
higher  horizon ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  Cyeadeo9tr6bu»  sphcaitsua 
in  the  Oxford  Clay,  4  genera  and  7  species  in  the  Coral  Bag,  and 
Phlehopteris  depres9us  and  Pinites  depresmi  in  the  Kimmeridge, 
we  haye  the  entire  flora  of  the  Oolitic  rocks ;  adding  the  17  species 
known  in  the  lias,  the  whole  Jurassic  flora  comprises  63  genera 
and  191  species.  AravcarUes  Brodiei^  Aroides  StutUrdi,  Kaidaear- 
pum  ooliticum,  and  StricJclandinia  aeuminata  are  amongst  the  rarer 
forms  occurring ;  Pdkeozamia  and  Thuytes  contain  most  species ;  but 
none  of  the  genera  are  largely  represented.  Specifically  no  two  for- 
mations, so  closely  allied  through  their  faunas,  could  be  more  distinct 
through  their  floras  than  the  Inferior  and  Great  Oolite.  No  spedes 
passes  to  either  the  Forest  Marble,  Combrash,  or  KeUaways  Bock, 
&c.,  &c. 

Ahobphozoa  (Sjpongida).—0{  the  5  genera  and  11  species  known  in 
all  the  Jurassic  rocks,  4  genera  and  9  species  occur  in  the  QreBi 
Oolite — Manon  1  species,  Scyphia  2,  Spongia  5,  and  Ta^na  1« 
Spongia  Jloriceps  appears  again  in  the  CoiaUian  beds.  The  lias 
form  is  UrarUia  antiqua, 

BmzoFODA. — None. 

C(ELKirrEBA.TA. — 15  goucra  and  38  species  have  been'  described 
from  the  Great  Oolite ;  most  of  these  are  from  the  Cotteswolds, 
although  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  have  contributed  to 
the  large  number  of  species.  No  higher  horizon  approaches  this  in 
number  or  variety ;  none  appear  in  the  Eellaways  Bock  or  Oxford 
Clay  (or  in  the  Oxfordian  rocks).  The  group  culminates  in  theCorallian 
beds,  though  the  number  of  species  is  small  compared  with  those  of  tiie 
Great  and  Inferior  Oolites.  Gyathophora^  Isastrcea,  and  TTtamnattrcBa 
are  the  only  genera  largely  represented;  the* home  for  MontlivalHa^ 
with  its  39  species,  is  tike  Lower  Lias  (21)  and  the  Inferior  Oolite 
(11) ;  the  remaining  7  species  spread  through  the  Great  Oolite  (3), 
Forest  Marble  (3),  and  the  Cored  Bag  (1).  The  researches  of  Dr. 
Duncan  into  the  Coelenterate  fauna  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  have  greatly 
added  to  our  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  intricate  and  interest- 
ing group. 

EcniNODEBicAiA. — ^Tho  whole  group  in  the  Great  Oolite  numbers 
22  genera  and  53  species,  nearly  as  in  the  Inferior  Oolite.  I  will 
analyze  the  groups  separately,  as  they  are  of  much  importance  to  the 
stratigraphical  geologist.  Next  to  the  Ammonites  in  importance, 
they  have  received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  French  and 
German  palssontologiBts,  especially  the  former.  They  fall  under  four 
sections  or  groups,  the  Echinoidea  (in  two  sections),  the  Agteraid^a 
and  the  Crinoidea. 

Echinmdea  Endocydica* — 8  genera  and  27  species  belong  to  this 
beautiful  group  in  the  Great  Oolite  :— 
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Acrosalenia 6  species. 

Cidaris 3  „ 

Hemipedina 1  „ 

Hemicidaris 8  „ 

Pedina 2  ,, 

Psendodiadema  ....  5  „ 

Rhabdocidaris 1  „ 

Btomechiniis 1  „ 

27      „ 

13  genera  of  the  Echinoidea  Endocyclica  range  through  the  Jurassio 
itx^  and  they  are  represented  by  93  species  ;  very  few  have  long 
ranges  in  time.  In  the  group  under  consideration  the  genera  Aero- 
taUnia,  Pedina^  and  Polyeyphus  possess  species  of  long  duration :  they 
are  AcnmUenia  heniieidaroidesj  A.  spinosa  (both  of  which  range 
throngfa  the  Lower  Oolites  to  the  Combrash),  Pedina  rotata  and  P. 
Sinitkii^  Polyeyphus  Nonnanus ;  Hemicidaris  Bravenderi  and  Pseudo- 
diadma  htmostigma  pass  also  to  the  Combrash.  Thus  of  the  27 
species,  7  pass  to  the  horizon  named. 

Exocydica. — 5  genera  and  8  species  in  this  singular  group  of  the 
Behinoidea  occur  in  the  Great  Oolite ;  but  the  entire  Jurassic  rocks 
ksTe  yielded  8  genera  and  40  species.    The  Great-Oolite  genera 

'^  Clypeus 2  species, 

Ediinobrissus 3      „ 

Galeropygus 1      „ 

Pygaster 1       „ 

Pygurus 1      „ 

8      „ 

Of  tiie  3  genera  and  32  species  beyond  those  above  named  none 
oeear  in  the  Great  Oolite ;  ^ey  chieny  belong  to  the  Inferior  Oolite ; 
Int  Clypeus  MiUleri  and  (7.  Plottii  also  occur  in  the  Forest  Marble, 
and  EdUnobristus  orbicularis  passes  to  the  Combrash  and  Coral  Eag. 
Asteroidea. — Only  2  genera  (Astrapecten  with  3  species  and  Ooni- 
otter  with  1)  have  as  yet  been  detected  in  the  Great  Oolite ;  but 
11  genera  and  32  species  are  known  in  the  Jurassic  rocks.    They 

are*— — 

Astropecten 14  species. 

Goniaster 3  „ 

Luidia 1  ,, 

Ophioderma  .....  5  ,, 

Ophiolepis 2  ,, 

Ophiurella 1  „ 

Plumaster 1  ,, 

Solaster    1  „ 

Btellaster 1  „ 

Tropidaster 1  „ 

Uraster 2  „ 

32  „ 

of  the  aboTe  32  species  pass  to  higher  beds« 
voLixmn.  p 
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The  Comatulida  stand  alone,  and  comprise  6  genen,  3  of  wUch 
with  4  BpecieB  occur  in  the  Great  Oolite — Aednomara  with  2  species, 
Anttdon  and  Amphiura  each  with  one  species. 

Crinaidea.- — Apiocri'mu,  Bourguetia^nuM,  JUilUrurimu,  and  Pen- 
tMrinut,  in  all  1<J  species,  range  through  the  Great  Oolite.  36  are 
koown  from  the  whole  Juraaiic  ftroap. 

Amwblida.— Only  2  genera  (Serpuia  and  Vtrmilia)  and  7  spedea 
occur;  the  former  genus  yields  6,  the  latt«T  1  apeciei.  Serpvla 
intatinalis  and  S.  laeerata  range  bom  the  Great  Oolite  to  the  Coral 
Rag  inclusive,  and  ^e  only  other  species  {S.  tetragtma)  to  the  Corn- 
brash. 

Cbubtacba. — Olyphea  roitrala,  POffunu  platyeheltM,  Palainaclma 
longipet,  Pi^wpea  ooliticut,  and  Pro$opon  mammiiiatam  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  Oreat-Oolite  Cmstaoea.  Olyphea  rotlrala  is  the 
only  species  that  passes  to  higher  horiEons,  rannng  up  to  the  Coral 
Rag  ;  the  remaining  4  species  are  restricted.  More  than  half  the 
known  Jurassic  species  (39)  are  Liassic ;  24  genera  and  64  apecieB 
oconr  in  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

Baiozoi. — 19  genera  and  51  species  (mostlf  Inferior  and  Great 
Oolite)  occur  through  the  whole  formation.  17  apeciea  are  Inferior 
Oolit«,  and  31  Great  Oolite.  Only  6  are  common  to  the  two  hori- 
zons, viz.  Diattopora  aricopora,  D.  oolitica,  D.  lanuQosa,  D.  teobinala, 
Hettropora  eonifera,  and  B.  pwtulota  ;  and  only  3  species  pass  to 
higher  beds,  viz.  Bertnicea  lucifntit,  Stomatopora  dichototaa  (to  Gom- 
brash),  and  Terebellaria  ramofutima  (occurs  in  the  Forest  Marble  and 
Coral  Rag).  Ont  of  the  19  genera  and  51  species  known,  16  genera 
and  31  species  occur  in  this  horizon. 

.  BsACHiopoDi. — 9  genera  and  26  species  occur  in  the  Great  Oolite. 
Numerically  Terebratula  is  the  richest  in  species  (7) ;  Shynehtmeila 
has  6,  Waldhtimia  4,  Ter^raitlla  4,  and  Crania  2 ;  the  remaining 
4  genera  only  possess  one  species  each.  4  genera  and  7  speciee  pass 
from  the  Fuller's  Earth  to  the  Great  Oolite ;  and  3  genera  and  1 1 
species  are  common  to  the  Great  Oolite  and  Forest  Uarble,  j  to  tlte 
Combrash,  J  to  the  Kellawaya,  and  )  to  the  Oxford  Clay.  No 
Great-Oolite  form  passes  higher. 

LAiiBLUBRAscaiAT4. — 95  genera  and  abont  1360  speoiea  in  both 
groups  of  this  class  range  throngh  the  Jurassic  Rocks,  and  almost 
culminate  in  the  Great  Oolite ;  for  above  this  horizon  the  whole 
class  of  the  Lamellibranohiata  becomes  greatly  diminished.  Iq  the 
Forest  Uarble  they  number  J  ^ ,  or  about  2  spcdea  to  a  genus ;  in  the 
Combrash  /g^g.orSjto  a  genus;  in  the  EeUaways  J  J,  also  3  speoicA 
to  a  genus  ;  the  Oxford  Clay  f  J,  or  2j  to  a  genus,  the  Corallian 
beds  iYi.  thu  Kimmeridge  j^n,  or  about  3  species  to  a  genus. 

Monomyaria. — 16  genera  and  80  species  occur  in  the  Great  Oo1it«. 
The  genera  are  richer  in  species  in  the  Inferior  Oobte,  whet«  the 
known  15  genera  contain  106  species.  6  genera  and  17  species 
pass  to  the  Forest  Uarble,  12  genera  and  33  species  to  the  Com- 
brash, the  superior  limit  of  the  Lower  Oolite ;  this  number  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  species  of  Avievla  (5),  OerviUia  (3),  Lima  (6),  Oitrta  (o), 
PmUh  (8),  and  Plaeitnopiia  (2),  all  genera  with  a  large  nmabw  of 
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spedes.  Those  in  the  intermediate  Forest  Marble  are  nearly  the 
same  speeies.  To  the  Eellaways  Bock  there  paee  3  genera  and 
7  spedea,  to  the  Oxford  day  2  genera  and  7  species,  and  to  the 
Coral  Rag  2  genera  and  6  species ;  these  latter  are  nearly  all  the 
same  long-range  species. 

Dimyaria, — 40  genera  and  186  species  occoring  in  this  dirision 
of  the  Bivalvia  (the  next  highest  in  the  Junusic  rocks  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite)  have  been  described.    The  chief  genera  are : — 

Area 10  species. 

Astarte 21 

Cardium 10 

Modiola   14 

Pholadomya 13 

Tancredia 9 

Trigonia 13 

These  are  the  only  7  ont  of  the  40  possessing  9  or  more  species ; 
9  genera  yield  only  one  species  each,  8  have  only  2,  6  have  3,  &c., 
&c,  thus  showing  that  wdl-determiaed  genera  are  of  high  signifi- 
esQoe  although  only  feebly  represented.  Numbers  when  stated  alone 
may  not  to  some  appear  to  have  value ;  but  those  accustomed  to  study 
any  given  fauna,  at  once  appreciate  the  value  of  genera  and  species 
from  their  numerical  representation.  19  genera  and  36  species 
pass  up  from  the  Puller's  Earth  to  the  Great  Oolite ;  10  genera  and 
16  species  range  into  the  Porest  Marble,  20  genera  and  44  species  to 
the  Gombrash,  and  10  genera  and  10  species  to  the  Corallian  beds. 

Gabiebopoda. — 40  genera  and  247  species  enrich  this  division  of 
the  Lower  Oolitic  rocks.  The  greater  number  of  these  species  have 
been  critically  described  by  Messrs.  Lycett  and  Morris  in  their  mono- 
graph upon  'The  Great  Oolite  Mollusca'  from  Minchinhampton, 
near  Stroud*.  The  Appendix  and  Supplement  by  Br.  Lycett  in 
1863 1  greatly  add  to  the  previously  known  species,  embracing,  in 
addition  to  the  Great-Oolite  feuna,  descriptions  of  the  MoUusca 
of  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  Forest  Marble,  and  Gombrash.  In  this 
great  work  the  authors  describe  265  species  of  Gasteropoda,  and 
from  260  to  265  species  of  Lamellibranchiata.  The  Great-Oolite 
fauna  of  the  Minchinhampton  beds  is  not  local  or  exceptional, 
althoogh  so  rich,  but  represents  a  characteristic  series  of  Mollusca 
occorring  in  other  and  distant  localities  on  the  same  geological 
horiion.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Whiteaves  in  Oxfordshire  have 
shown  that  out  of  about  140  species  in  this  area  114  are  common 
to  the  Minchinhampton  beds ;  this  also  is  confirmed  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Wiltshire  through  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Walton : 
these  latter  comparisons  refer  to  the  more  minute  fauna  of  both 
areas.  We  look  to  France  and  the  researches  of  Buvignier  for  a 
Canna  equal  in  richness  and  variety  to  that  of  the  dassical  district 

*  PaUeontoffiaphieal    Sodety'e   memoirs  for  the  years  1850,  1853»  1854, 
1861,1863. 

t  lb.  1863,  Sappl.  Monog.  on  the  Molliuca  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  Great 
Oolite,  Foicit  VaMe,  aod  Gombrash. 
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of  Uincbinhampton.  Only  one  genos  with  one  apedea  unitaa  the 
Foller'a  Earth  to  the  trae  Great  Oolite,  and  only  16  genera  and 
31  epeciee  paes  to  the  Forest  Uarble,  and  14  to  the  Combnuh  out 
of  the  247 ;  so  that  the  Qreat-Oolite  UniTalve  fauna  is  distwctire 
and  characteriBtdc. 

Ckpealopoda.  Amnumitf. — Seven  species  oocur,  and  eix  of  theM 
are  peculiar ;  they  are  Am,  arbutfigerat.  Am.  ditcut.  Am.  graalii., 
Am.  mieromphalai.  Am.  Morri^x,  Am.  tubeontraetui,  and  Am.  Wat*r- 
Junuii ;  all  bat  Am.  ditetu,  which  passes  to  the  Combraah,  are  coH' 
fined  to  the  horizon  of  the  Great  Oolite. 

Navtili. — S".  Baberi,  N.  dispantui,  and  N.  tuheonlraelue  are  essen- 
tially Great  Oolite,  and  all  that  are  known. 

BeUmniUt. — B.  aripittUlum,  B,  Batinut,  and  B.  tpinatu*  are  all 
that  are  known ;  the  two  first  named  are  confined  to  the  Great 
Oolite. 

Tenihida. — None. 

PisoEs. — 20  genera  and  58  species  occnr,  and  alt  except  two  are 
peculiar.  The  esoeptiona  are  Strophodai  magnu*  and  S.  tetutu, 
which  occur  in  and  come  up  from  the  Inferior  Oolite :  so  that  56 
species  eommence  in  and  are  confined  to  thia  horizon.  I  give  the 
genera  and  number  of  apeciea  as  follows : — 

Acrodus   2  apecies. 

Amblyurus 1       „ 

Asteracanthua 2       „ 


Catnrns 1  „ 

Ceratodua 1  „ 

Ctenolepis 1  „ 

Ganodus 10  „ 

Qyrodns 2  „ 

Hybodus 8  „ 

LepidotuB 2  „ 

Leptacanthns   2  „ 

NemacanthuB 2  „ 

Pholidophorus 2  „ 

Pristacanthus 1  „ 

Fycnodns 12  „ 

BanropBts 1  „ 

Scaphodoa    1  „ 

Bphenonchue   1  „ 

Strophodus 4  „ 

68  „ 
The  Hybodonts,  Pycnodonts,  and  Oanoidei  are  nnmerioally  the  richest 
in  genera.  The  only  known  species  oconrring  in  the  Forest  Marble 
b  AiterManihvt  Stuichburii,  a  apeoiee  long  believed  to  belong  to  the 
liaa.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Pycnodonts,  Hybodonts,  or  Strophodonts 
ODCorripg  in  the  Forest  U&rhle.  The  Combrash  has  yielded  Aitera- 
eanthus  acuhu  and  Iiodmt  l^tegnathm ;  I  know  of  no  otfaer  fonnf. 
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The  Kellaways  Bock  has  a  solitary  species,  Sirophodus  radiato-func' 
to(M.  The  Oxford  Clay  yields  4  species,  the  CoraUine  Oolite  3,  the 
Eimmeridge  Clay  11  genera  and  14  species,  and  the  Portland  Oolite 
4  genera  and  5  species,  which  I  will  refer  to  under  their  respective 
formations. 

Eefhua. — 13  genera  and  27  species,  both  terrestrial  and  marine, 
oecnr  in  the  Great-Oolite  strata.  Some  of  the  most  gigantic  forms 
that  have  inhabited  the  globe  lived  during  the  time  when  the  beds 
composing  the  Great  Oolite  were  being  deposited  ;  but  the  position  of 
the  land  on  which  the  huge  terrestrial  Dinosaurs  lived  we  have  yet 
to  determine.     The  13  known  genera  are : — 

Testudo.  Shamphorhynohufl. 

Chelys.  MegaloBSunis. 

Teleoeaunu.  OeteoBaunis. 

Streptospondylua.  Cavdiodon. 

Ichthjroeaunis.  Oolithes  (?)• 

Plesiosaunu.  Laoerta. 
Fterodactyliis. 

Chehnia, — Begarding  these  zoologically,  the  Chelonia  are  repre- 
sented by  Testudo  Strieklandi,  PhiU.,  and  Chdyg  Blakii  from  the 
Stonesfield  Slate,  the  former  believed  to  be  a  terrestrial  species ; 
Kutes  and  a  short  phalangeal  bone  are  all  that  are  known.  The 
second  genus,  Chelys,  was  found  in  the  Stonesfield  beds  in  1863. 

CrocodUia. — TeUosaurus,  StreptospondyluSy  and  Steneosaurus  all 
occur  in  the  Jurassic  rocks ;  but  only  the  two  former  genera  in  the 
Great  Oolite.  SUneosaurtts,  with  one  exception  (S.  hrevior)  in  the 
Upper  lias,  is  a  Ximmeridgian  genus,  in  which  five  species  occur. 
StrtptMpondylus  Cuvieri  and  an  unnamed  species  occur  in  the  Great 
Ck)lite  or  Stonesfield  Slate,  and  the  same  in  the  Oxford  Clay. 

Prof.  Owen  divides  the  Crocodilia  into  three  suborders,  the  Proccelia^ 
Amphicodia,  and  Opisthoccdia,  Prof.  Huxley  proposes  a  more 
elaborate  classification  for  the  Crocodilia  :  1.  The  Parasuchia,  2.  the 
Maomchia,  and  3.  the  Eusuchia,  Only  his  second  group,  the  Me^ 
totuchia,  concerns  us,  in  which  are  placed  the  genera  Streptospondylus 
and  Tdiosaurusj  both  of  which  occur  in  the  Great. Oolite.  {Pelago" 
taurus^  Teleidotfaunu.  MacrospondyluSf  and  Metriorhynchus  are  not 
kaown  as  British.)  The  amphicoelian  genus  TeUosaurus  is  represented 
by  3  species — T.  hrevidens,  T.  cadomensis,  and  T,  subulidens,  occurring 
in  the  Stonesfield  Slate  and  in  the  higher  calcareous  divisions  of  the 
Great  OoUte  at  Enslow  Bridge  near  Oxford.  The  extinct  amphicoelian 
Crocodiles  are  confined  entirely  to  the  Mesozoic  period.  Palseonto- 
logically  considered  they  are  the  most  important  group  of  the  order 
Crocodilia;  they  are  also  its  most  ancient  representatives.  The 
Trias  yields  the  earliest  types  through  Stagonolepis  and  Belodon, 
The  home  of  the  amphicGBlian  Crocodiles  is  in  the  Jurassic  series, 
in  which  the  most  important  genera  are  Teleosaunut  and  Strata- 
spcndylus, 

Ichtkyi^terygia  (Owen),  lehthyosauria  (Huxley). — 2  species  occur, 
Ichthyosaurus  advena  and  /.  erraticus,  in  the  Stonesfield  Slate  and  beds 
above.  The  Ichthyopterygia  include  only  this  one  genus.  The  remains 
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ar«  Bcattered,  tt^ther  with  ahella,  oorats,  Echinoidea  &c,  over  the 
anrfaoe  of  tlie  alates. 

Sataytpterygia,  Owen,  /^Mwvauria,  Hnxley. — Only  one  speciea  {PU- 
tiosauras  serratievi)  known,  aasociated  with  the  Ichthyoeauria  in  the 
Stontisfield  Slate.  The  gigantic  Upper-Lias  forma  from  near  Whitby 
inrpaaa  in  size  those  of  any  other  locality  or  fonnation.  Althongh 
45  npeoiea  are  known  in  Britain  only  the  one  species  named  oocnrs 
in  the  Great  Oolite ;  5  are  found  in  the  Corallian  beds,  12  in  the 
Kimmeridge  Clay,  and  2  in  the  Portlandian  beds,  PliotaHrut  is  not 
known  below  the  Oxford  Clay  and  Corallian  rocks. 

PttTtuauria  {Omilhoaavtria,  Seeley),— This  group  of  flying  Rep- 
tilia  exclusiTely  belongs  to  the  Mesoioic  epoch.  liie  genera 
Pterodaetylut,  Dimorphodon,  and  Shamphorhtenchvt  all  occar  in 
"Rrii&iJi^Dimorphodon  and  PterodaetyVas  in  tiio  Lower  Liaa,  and 
H/tamphorhi/nchta  and  PUradactylv*  in  the  Great  Oolite ;  the  former 
represented  by  3  species — R.  BmAlandi.  S.  Prtttwichii,  and  B.  dt- 
premrMtrit ;  the  latter  hy  3  speoies — P.  Adandi,  P.  Dwruicmi,  and 
P,  Kiddii. 

Dirtotawria  {Omiihatetlida,  Haxley). — The  whole  gronp  i%  ex- 
clnaively  Mesozoio,  ranging  from  the  Triaasic  to  the  Cretaceooa  for- 
mationa.  The  most  important  genera  are  Igwttuxion,  HyhtoiaurvM, 
MfgalotauruM,  CeUotawnu,  and  Gompsoffnatkat.  This  order  under- 
went immense  development  in  the  Jurasaio  and  Cretaceons  periods; 
and  the  Cretaceons  genera  Hyptilophodon,  Iffuanodon.  PfdaiMnifmt, 
TilanoMuTvt,  Atanihopholit,  &c.  attest  their  importance,  associated 
ea  they  are  zoologically  with  Megahtavnu  and  CeUoiaurut,  which 
occur  in  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

MtgaUxa'aruf. — The  great  oamiTOTOUB  Lisard  iltgaloiaurwa  finds 
its  true  home  in  the  Great  Oolito*.  Only  one  species  seems  to  bare 
been  named,  hut  we  possess  evidence  of  two  more.  MegalctauTvt 
Budclandi  possibly  ranges  from  the  Lower  Uas  to  the  Kimmeridge 
Clay. 

Celeotawv*. — 5  spocieB  of  this  wonderful  Dinosanrian  genns  have 
been  described  ;  the  grandest  form,  C.  oxonientitf,  is  from  the  Great 
Oolite  of  Enslow  Bridge  near  Oxford.  The  other  spedea  are  C. 
glymptottentit,  C,  lorupit,  Owen,  C.  medtut,  Owen,  and'a  new  speciea 
deacribed  by  Dr.  Hulke,  from  the  Kimnerid)^  Clay.  C.  fei^ut  i> 
of  Portland  age,  hut  doubtful  in  the  Great  Oolite. 

Oolilfut. — Are  believed  to  he  ova  either  of  Chelonia  or  Crocodilia. 
0.  bathoniea,  so  named  by  Professor  Bockman. 

The  following  grouping  will  show  the  dietribution  of  the  Great- 
Oolite  Reptilia,  and  the  numerical  valae  of  the  apeeies  : — 


the  complete  hittorr  of  Afrgalosaiinu. 

■   ri<U  •  0«ol.  of  Oxford  and  Vallej  of  the  Thamw,'  pp.  245-SU. 
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C!helonia 


Teetado    1  species. 

Chelys 1       „ 

Teleosaurus 3       •, 


\  Streptospondylns  . .  2  „ 

IchthyoBauria  . .     Ichthyosauras  ....  2  „ 

PleBioBanria  ....     Plesiosaums 1  „ 

p.            .              J  Pterodactylns   ....  3  „ 

nerosanna  ....  j  Rhamphorynchus . .  3  „ 

( Megalosauros  ....  3  „ 

Bmoflanna    . . . .  ^  Geteosannis 5  ,, 

[  Gardiodon 1  ,, 

Oolithes    1  „ 

Laeerta 1  „ 
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ICaicvaua. — 4  genera  with  6  species  have  been  recognized  in  the 
Btonesfield  Slate  of  Stonesfield,  namely,  AmphiUstes,  Amphitherium, 
Phateolciheriumj  and  SUreognaihut,  These  were  the  first  discovered 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  warm-blooded  qnadnipeds  in  the  British 
strata;  since  then  MieroUsUi  antiquus  and  Hyptiprymnopnst 
hare  been  discovered  in  the  Upper  Triassic  rocks.  Microlestes  finds 
its  nearest  ally  amongst  existing  mammals  in  the  marsupial  and 
msectiTorons  Myrmecohius,  or  Banded  Anteater,  of  Australia ;  teeth 
(mly  of  Microleius  have  as  yet  occurred.  Prof.  Owen  divides  the 
Manupialia  into  two  primary  groups,  the  Diprotodontia  and  Poly- 
proUdcntia.  The  living  Diprotodonts  embrace  the  herbivorous 
Matmpodidce^  PhasedUmyt^  HypsiprymnuSj  and  the  PkalangUtida, 
The  Polyprotodonts  Perameles^  Dtddphidce,  MymMcMus^  Dasyurus^ 
and  Thyiicinus  are  carnivorous.  Both  these  habits  may  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  fossil  forms,  the  characters  of  the  teeth  in  the  fossil 
as  well  as  in  the  living  forms  being  conclusive  evidence. 

AmphUheriumf  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  is  related  to  the 
Hving  Mymucobius.  Amphilettes  and  Phaseolotheriuin  were  also 
insectivorous  Marsupials,  Phascoloiherium  finding  its  nearest  living 
ally  in  tiie  American  Opossums.  Stereognathus  stands  in  a  dubious 
position  ;  possibly  it  may  be  <*  placental.'' 

The  association  of  the  Karsupialia  then,  as  now,  with  a  peculiar 
land  flora  (Araucariae  and  Cycadeae),  and  the  presence  in  the  Jurassic 
fleas  of  the  Cestraciontidad  and  the  MoUuscan  genus  Trigania  (now  ex- 
dosively  confined  to  the  Australian  seas),  tend  to  show  that  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  Great  Oolite  or  the 
Stonesfield  Slate  there  must  have  been  both  a  fauna  and  a  fiora  re- 
sembling in  a  remarkable  manner  those  now  occurring  in  Australia. 

For  the  Analysis  of  the  Great-Oolite  species  see  Table  XXXIII. 

p.  20Q. 
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alfina.    One  species,  AcroaaUnia  spinota,  passes  to  the  Combrash ; 
and  I  know  of  no  other  species  common  to  the  two  homons. 

Akhbuda. — Serptda  ifUestinalis  is  the  only  species  occurring  in 
the  Forest  Marble,  and  this  form  has  the  longest  continuous  range 
of  any  in  the  Jurassic  rocks.  It  has  been  found  in  6  horizons,  viz. 
from  the  Great  Oolite  to  the  Coral  Bag  inclusive.  11  species  occur 
in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  3  in  the  Fuller's  earth,  and  7  in  the  Great 
Oolite. 

CavsTACBi.. — None. 

Betozoa. — Spircpara  atraminea  and  Terehellaria  ramosissima  are 
the  only  two  species  occurring  in  the  Forest  Marble.  The  former 
ocean  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  passes  to  the  Combrash ;  the  latter 
occurs  in  the  Fuller's  Earth,  Great  Oolite,  and  Coral  Rag.  31  species 
are  known  in  the  Great  Oolite,  and  17  in  the  Inferior  Oolite.  We 
sbonld  hardly  expect  to  find  this  class  well  represented  in  the  Forest 
Marble  or  the  Fuller's  Earth,  the  argillaceous  nature  of  the  latter 
and  the  fragmentary  or  triturated  nature  of  the  former  being 
highly  unfavourable  for  their  development  or  preservation. 

Ba&cmoPODA. — Terebrahda,  Waldheimia,  and  ^hynchoneUa  are 
tile  only  3  genera  in  the  Forest  Marble,  and  they  include  10  species, 
viz.  TerebruHda  4,  Waldheimia  3,  and  Bhynchondla  3.  8  of  the 
10  species  are  common  to  the  Combrash,  and  3  to  the  Eellaways 
BocL 

LiiULLiBaAKCHiATA.  Monomyarta. — 9  genera  and  24  species  occur 
in  the  Forest  Marble.  The  genus  Fecten  only  is  comparatively 
largely  represented,  but  sparingly  so  as  compared  with  other  for- 
matioDs.  9  species  represent  this  prolific  genus.  Out  of  the  2^4 
occurring  here,  ^^  have  appeared  before,  and  7  of  the  9  genera 
and  14  of  the  species  pass  to  the  Combrash ;  so  that  in  reality  only 
4  genera  and  4  species  belong  specially  to  the  Forest  Marble :  they 
are  OervUlia  WcUtoni,  Ogtrea  wiUonerutiSj  Fecten  divaricatus,  and 
Pema  Miqua.  The  poverty  of  species  in  certain  groups,  and  total 
want  of  representation  of  many  whole  classes  in  the  Forest  Marble 
is  readily  accounted  for  through  the  nature  of  the  deposit  and  the 
mode  of  its  accumulation  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  no  Nautili^  no  Fiscee, 
no  Bq>tiliay  and  no  Mammalia  have  yet  occurred  with  all  the 
research  that  this  group  has  undergone. 

IHmyaria. — 19  genera  and  39  species  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Forest  Marble;  {J  are  also  in  the  horizons  below,  and  \l 
pass  to  the  Combrash.  The  two  chief  genera  are  Astarte  and 
Triffonia.  The  former  possesses  8  species  and  the  latter  6 ;  12 
genera  yield  only  1  species  each,  thus  clearly  showing  the  change 
in  the  deposits  at  the  termination  of  the  deeper-sea  condition  of  the 
Great  OoHte,  in  which  no  less  than  40  genera  and  185  species  are 
known.  This  paucity  is  striking  and  in  conformity  with  the 
physical  conditions  that  prevailed.  FJioladomya,  Myacitee^  Modiokij 
LwifMy  Goniomya,  Area,  Cardium,  Ceromya,  and  Cyprina,  all 
moderately  deep-sea  forms,  are  almost  totally  unrepresented,  yet 
tile  succeeding  Combrash  has  yielded  33  genera  and  98  species. 

Gasxebopoda* — 19  genera  and  43  species  have  been  recorded  from 
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this  horizon,  moeUy  from  the  oonnties  of  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and 
Dorset  16  genera  and  31  species  pass  from  the  Great  Oolite  and 
nnite  the  two  subformations  ;  but  only  2  species,  Patella  cinguUUa 
and  AcUBonina  Luidii,  pass  to  the  snoceeding  Cornbrash ;  none  to 
the  KoUaways  Rock.  41  species  of  the  Gasteropoda,  therefore,  do 
not  range  beyond  the  Forest  Marble ;  overlapping  forms  from  the 
Great  Oolite  to  the  Cornbrash,  and  not  appearing  in  the  Forest 
Marble,  number  9  genera  and  14  species.     No  genus  out  of  the 

19  occurring  in  this  group  possesses  more  than  4  species,  and  10 
only  1.     The  same  paucity  occurs  in  the  Lamellibranchiata. 

Ckphalopoda.  Ammonites, — Ammonites  Herveyi  is  the  only  species 
really  known  in  the  Forest  Marble,  and  this  species  also  occurs  in 
the  Cornbrash.  Am,  radisensis,  D'Orb.,  is  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
Forest  Marble. 

Nautili. — None  known. 

Belemnites. — None  known. 

Pisces. — Asteracanthus  Stuichburiiy  erroneously  placed  for  many 
years  in  the  Lower  Lias. 

Rbptilia. — Bqthrio9pondylu»  rohustus  and  remains  of  Strepto- 
spondylwt,  belonging  to  the  Crooodilia,  and  the  Dinosaur  Megalo- 
saurwt  Bmchlandi  comprise  all  we  know  of  the  Beptilia  in  the 
Forest  Marble. 

Makmalia. — None  known. 

For  the  Analysis  of  the  Forest-Marble  species,  see  Table  XXXIY. 
page  203. 

§  8.   COBNBBASH. 

This  uppermost  horizon  of  the  Lower  Oolite  is  rich  only  in  the 
Echinodermata,  Lamellibranchiata,  and  Gasteropoda. 

PLANTiB. — None  known. 

Amorphozoa. — None  known. 

C<ELBNTBRATA. — Anohocia  orhuHteSj  one  of  the  Fungidse,  is  the 
only  species  known  to  occur  in  the  Cornbrash.  This  species  ranges 
from  the  Inferior  Oolito  direct  to  the  Cornbrash. 

FcHiNonERHATA. — 12  gcucra  and  23  species  may  be  said  to  range 
through  England,  the  persistency  of  the  Cornbrash  from  Dorsetshire 
to  Yorkshire  being  such  as  to  render  it  a  continuous  band,  never 
many  feet  in  thickness  anywhere.  The  12  genera  are  sparingly  repre- 
sented. With  the  exception  of  the  Asteroid  Ophiurdla  Orie^)aehii, 
the  whole  of  the  class  belong  to  the  Echinoidea.  4  genera — EM- 
Tujbrissus  3  species,  Holectypus  1,  Pygaster  2,  and  Pygurus  1 — 
represent  the  group  EzocycUca;  and  Aerosalenia  4  species,  Hemi- 
cidaris  1,  Hemipedina  2,  Pedina  2,  Pdycyphut  1,  Pseudodiadema  4, 
and  Stomeehintu  1  species,  belong  to  the  Endooydica.  No  Crinoidal 
remains  have  hitherto  been  recorded.  One  species  (Acrotalenia 
9pino9a)  passes  up  from  the  Forest  Marble ;  and  2  species  {Eehino- 
brisstu  orbicularis  and  E.  dimidiatus)  pass  to  the  Coral  Rag.    Thus 

20  species  are  restricted  to  this  uppermost  member  of  the  Lower 
Oolite. 
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Tabu  XXXIV. — Analysis  and  DistrUnUion  of  the  Forest-MarUe  Species. 
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AjnffELiDA. — ^The  Tabioola,  through  the  genus  Serpida  with  5 
tpeeies,  indade  all  the  known  Annelida ;  only  1  species  is  truly  Oom* 
brash,  viz.  S.  quadrata,  S.  verUbralis  occurs  in  the  Oxford  Clay 
also ;  and  8.  inUstinalis  ranges  from  the  Great  Oolite  to  the  Coral 
Bag  inclusive.  The  intricate  distribution  of  the  45  species  of  Serpula 
through  the  Jurassic  rocks  is  not  easy  to  trace.  The  largest  number 
of  species,  11,  occurs  in  the  Inferior  Oolite ;  the  Lower  Lias  con- 
tains 8,  the  Corallian  rocks  7,  the  Great  Oolite  7,  and  the  Middle 
lifts  6;  the  remaining  8  horizons  are  variously  represented. 
Vermiadaria  and  VermUia  are  not  known  in  this  subdivision  of 
the  Jurassio  series. 

Cbxtstacba. — Gflyphea  Birdii,  O,  ragtrata^  and  G.  seahroM  are  the 
only  3  species  of  Crustacea  known  in  the  Combrash.     O.  roitrata 
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ranges  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  to  the  Corallian  rocks.  O,  scctbrosa 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  Comhrash,  and  is  a  Yorkshire  form. 

Bbitozoa. — Berenicea  diluviana,  B,  luciensis,  Hippothoa  Smithii, 
Spiropora  gtraminea,  and  Stomatopora  dichotoma  are  the  4  genera 
and  5  species  that  occur  in  the  Cornbrash.  Hippothoa  Smithii  is  the 
only  species  truly  belonging  to  this  horizon.  The  other  4  named 
species  reach  the  Cornbrash  from  lower  beds.  19  genera  and  51 
species  in  all  occur  in  the  Jurassic  rocks.  31  species  are  in  the 
Great  Oolite,  17  in  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

Brachiopoda. — Terebratula  with  5  species,  Waldheimia  with  8, 
Bhynchonella  with  5,  and  Discina  with  1,  comprise  all  that  are  known 
in  the  Cornbrash.  Waldheimia  obovata,  W.  omiihocephala^  Tere- 
bratula coarctata,  T.  intermedia,  and  T.  obovata,  =  J,  pass  to  the 
Kellaways  Eock;  no  Lower  Oolite  form  passes  to  any  higher 
horizon. 

Lamellibranchiata.  Monomyaria, — 11  genera  and  55  species 
occur,  chiefly  made  up  of  species  belonging  to  the  genera  Aviada 
(6  species),  Oervillia  (5),  Lima  (8),  Ostrea  (8),  and  Pecten  (16) ; 
the  remaining  6  genera  number  but  few  species.  7  genera  and 
14  species  pass  to  the  Kellaways  Kock ;  and  the  same  number  bridge 
over  the  change  occurring  between  the  Forest  Marble  and  Corn- 
brash, so  that  the  peculiar  or  confined  species  are  few.  Those  that 
pass  direct  to  the  Kellaways  llock  are  Avictda  braamburienxis,  Ger- 
villia  avictdoides,  Lima  duplicata,  L.  pectiniformis,  Ostrea  flabdloides, 
0,  Sowerbyi,  Pecten  annul-atus,  P,  armatus,  P.  demissus,  P.fibrosus, 
P.  inofquicostatiis,  P.  lens,  P.  vagans,  Pema  rugosa,  and  Placunopsis 
inasqualis.  The  only  restricted  species,  so  far  as  we  know,  are 
Hinnites  gradus,  St.  gradatua,  Lima  helvetica,  L.  rigidula,  Ostrea 
spatiosa,  Pecten  anisopl^urus,  P.  cingulatus,  and  P,  rushdenensis. 
Only  3  of  the  genera  pass  to  the  Oxford  Clay — Oervillia,  Lima,  and 
Pecten  {Oervillia  aviculoides,  Lima  duplicata,  L.  peciiniformis,  Pecten 
annukUus,  P,  arenatus,  P.  demissus,  P,  fibrosus,  P.  lens,  and  P, 
vagans),  4  genera  with  13  species  pass  to  the  Coral  Kag  or  Coral- 
lian beds. 

Dim y aria. — 33  genera  and  98  species  range  through  England. 
Pholadomya  and  Trigonia  are  the  only  two  largely  represented 
genera,  the  former  by  10  species,  the  latter  by  13.  Modiola,  Myacites, 
Astarte,  and  Cardium  have  7  species  each.  14  genera  yield  only  1 
species  each ;  and  11  only  2.  Either' want  of  research  or  extreme 
rarity  (which  is  hardly  probable)  must  account  for  the  paucity  of 
individuals,  llie  Cornbrash  receives  from  the  Forest  Marble 
11  genera  and  19  species  ;  and  12  genera  and  27  species  pass  to  the 
succeeding  Kellaways  Rock.  Only  8  genera  and  12  species  are 
stiictly  confined  to  the  Cornbrash  ;  and  8  genera  and  16  species  first 
appear  in  it.  Those  strictly  confined  to  the  Cornbrash,  so  far  as  we 
at  present  know,  are : — Astarte  Le^enbyi,  Cardium  latum,  Leda 
rostralis,  L,  variabilis,  Lucina  Beanii,  Myacites  uniformis,  Opis 
Lecke7ibyi,  0,  scarburgensis,  Sanguinolaria  parvula,  Trigonia  cos- 
siope,  2\  scarburgensis,  and  T,  tripartita. 

Although  the  Cornbrash  makes  no  physical  or  stratigraphio^ 
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feature  in  Yorkshire,  yet  palseontologxcally  it  is  of  much  importance. 
Leckenby,  Lycett,  Hudleston,  and  others  have  written  its  history 
thiongh  the  fossils  collected.  It  physically  marks  the  termination 
of  the  Upper  Estnarine  series  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  constituting, 
with  the  Dogger,  Grey  Limestone,  and  Millepore-bed,  four  marine 
episodes  in  the  greatly  deyeloped  Estuarine  group  of  Yorkshire. 
7  genera  and  7  species  also  pass  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  many  species, 
however,  avoiding  this  argillaceous  deposit,  and  reappearing  in  the 
higher  Corallian  beds,  where  9  genera  and  17  species  have  been 
ohserved. 

Gastsroposa. — 20  genera  and  only  28  species  have  as  yet  been 
described  from  the  Combrash.  14  of  the  20  genera  are  represented 
only  by  1  species  each,  4  by  2  species,  and  the  remaining  2  by  3 
species  each.  We  might  almost  say  that  here  specific  representation 
has  no  value.  5  genera  and  6  species  pass  to  the  Kellaways  Eock, 
3  genera  and  3  species  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  4  genera  and  4  species 
to  the  Corallian  beds.  9  genera  and  11  species  are  entirely  confined 
to  the  Combrash.  It  is  essential  that  I  should  name  these  1 1  species ; 
they  have  value  now,  but  in  time  may  not.  They  are : — Actctonina 
9earhurg€n9is^  Amberlya  amUgera,  CeriteUa  costata^  Nerincea  granu- 
Ifita,  Nerita  grantdaia,  Neritopsis  cTArchiaci^  N,  Ouerrei,  Purpuroidea 
omata,  Trochus  strigasus,  Chemnitzia  vetusta^  and  C,  vittata.  Only 
2  species  connect  the  Forest  Marble  and  Combrash,  viz.  Aetaonina 
marginata  and  Patella  cingulata.  6  species  pass  to  the  succeeding 
Kellaways  Hock  in  Yorkshire ;  these  are  Pleurotomaria  granulata, 
Natiea  (or  LUtorina)  punctata,  AnU>erlya  omata,  Dentalium  efUaloir- 
dium^  Alaria  trifida,  and  A,  hiapinosa.  There  is  no  more  unsatis- 
factory group  of  HoUusca  in  the  Combrash  than  the  Gasteropoda. 
There  are  few  species  and  few  individuals,  and  these  are  seldom 
well  preserved. 

Cephalopoda.  Ammonites, — Ammonitee  discus,  A.  Herveyi,  and  A. 
nuxerocephalus  constitute  the  Ammonitidae.  A.  macrocephalus  ranges 
into  the  Kellaways  Bock  and  Oxford  Clay. 

Nautili. — Nautilus  hexagonus  is  the  only  species ;  it  occurs  also  in 
the  Kellaways  Bock  and  Corallian  beds. 

Belemnites, — No  Dibranchiata  known. 

PiBCEB. — Asterruxinthus  acutus  and  Isodius  leptognathua  constitute 
all  the  fishes  known  in  the  Combrash. 

Rkphlia. — Bemains  of  Megahsavrus  Bucklandi  occur,  and  this  is 
the  only  form  known. 

Mammat.ta. — ^None  known. 

For  the  Analysis  of  the  Combrash  speoieBy  see  Table  XXXY. 
p.  2o6. 
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Table  XXXV. — Aita^tu  and  JHttri^tum  of  tht  OombraA  Sptati. 
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§  9.  Eellawaxb  Bocx. 

pLAKTf. — None  known. 

Akokphozoa. — None  known. 

CcBLEirrBKATA, — None  known. 

EcHiNODERiiATA. — Only  3  epeciea  of  the  geniu  AttropecUn  are 
known  to  occur  ;  they  are  Aitropeetm  arenieolut,  A.  elavrrformis, 
and  A.  orion,     No  Echinoidea  or  Crinoidea  have  yet  occurred. 

AUHEUDA, — Serpula  intatinalix  atands  alone  out  of  the  SSapeciee 
that  occur  in  the  Uolitic  rocks.  This  same  species  also  occun  in  the 
Oxford  Clay  and  Corallian  beds. 

CarsTACBA. — Oly^hea  roatrata  and  G,  Strieklandi  are  the  on]y 
two  known;  the   former  conuneocei  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  and 
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appean  to  be  the  aame  form  that  alBO  ranges  into  the  Coral  Bag. 
Oat  of  64  Jurassic  species  it  is  the  only  long-lived  form.  33  species 
ooenr  in  the  Lower  lias,  all  restricted ;  12  in  the  Upper  lias,  all 
equally  characteristic ;  5  in  the  Great  Oolite ;  and  3  in  the  Com- 
brasL  The  Oxford  and  Eimmeridge  Clays  only  have  2  species  in 
oommon,  Olyphea  leptomana  and  O.  StriMandi. 

Bktosoa. — ^None. 

BsACHiopoDA. — Terebraiifda  eoarcUUa,  T,  intermedia,  T.  obovata, 
Waidheimia  omithoeephala,  W,  umboneUa,  BhynchfmeJla  variant, 
B,  todalis^  R.  ycLxleyentis^  Lingula  Icevie,  and  Diseina  centralie 
oomprise  all  the  species  known  in  the  Xellaways  Bock.  R.  varians 
and  W.  omiikoeepJiola  occur  also  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  andTF.  obwata 
in  the  Corallian  beds. 

L&iOBLLEBBAircHJATA.  Monomyaria. — 11  genera  and  28  species 
oeenr,  J^  of  which  appeared  in  and  came  from  the  Combrash, 
2^9  pass  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  ^^  to  the  Corallian  rocks.  The 
species  that  commence  in  the  Xellaways  Book  are  Anamia 
inaquiwilviSf  Avieula  ovalis,  Exogyra  nana^  Oryphasa  hilobata^ 
G.  dUakUa,  Lima  notata,  L,  obeeura^  Ostrea  archetypa,  0,  procerula^ 
0.  ttriata^  0,  undaa,  and  Pinna  mitis ;  but  only  4  genera  and  8  of 
die  above  species  are  essentially  Callovian,  viz.  Anomia  inoequivahnSy 
QryphaxL  hUobatOy  Lima  notata,  L,  dbseura^  Ostrea  arehetypa^  0,  pro- 
eenda^  0.  striata,  and  0,  undiaa.  The  Eellaways  Bock  is  finely 
developed  in  Yorkshire,  north  and  south  of  Scarborough,  in  the 
Casde  Hill  and  near  North  Cave.  In  Lincolnshire  it  has  thinned 
away  to  3  feet ;  and  appears  no  more  until  recognized  in  its  original 
area  in  WUtshire,  where,  in  the  form  of  rock,  it  is  richly  fossil!- 
ferouB,  individually  rather  than  specifically. 

Dimyaria. — 18  genera  and  57  species  fonn  the  Dimyarian 
frana  of  the  Eellaways  Book ;  Jf  are  also  Combrash  forms,  ^^3 
pass  up  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  J^  to  the  Corallian  beds.  The 
special  Callovian  forms  are  Anatina  versicostata,  Cardium  suhdissi^ 
miU,  Corbie  Icevie,  CucuUofa  cemula,  C.  minima,  Isoeardia  clariseima, 
Ludna  liraia,  L,  pulchra,  Modiola  MorrisH,  Myackes  Alduini, 
Nueula  omata,  Solemya  Woodwardiana,  Trigonia  complanata,  T, 
paudeoetata,  T.  rupellefms,  and  T.  Williamsoni.  These  all  com- 
mence in  and  are  confined  to  the  Eellaways,  none  ranging 
higher.  It  will  be  seen  that  9  of  these  genera  are  only  represented 
by  1  species.  If  the  same  occurred  in  living  genera,  we  should 
regard  them  as  extremely  rare;  and  there  are  examples  in  our 
modem  seas  of  the  same  rarity  (e.  g.  Pholadomya).  It  is  only 
negative  evidence  withal  that  we  possess  when  dealing  with  the 
paudty  or  abundance  of  species  in  any  given  formation ;  but  the 
tabular  analysis  of  the  fauna  of  all  the  formations  (Table  XLIY. 
p.  226)  faithfully  rexiresents  the  present  aspect  and  value  of  the 
work  done  by  British  palaeontologists  up  to  the  present  time.  Car- 
dium (6  species),  Myacites  (6),  Pholadomya  (7),  and  Trigonia 
(6  Bpecies),  are  the  only  genera  fairly  well  represented. 

Gasiebopoda. — Very  few  of  the  genera  and  species  of  the  Eel- 
laways Gasteropoda  range  higher.   The  fauna,  too,  is  small,  only  { g. 
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The  special  or  restricted  species  are  Alaria  aninot,  CeriAxam  lAhrt- 
viatun,  C.  crebrum,  Ckeinnitzia  Untata,  Patella  graphics,  Pltwroto- 
maria  arenoia,  P.  tfiUtata,  and  P.  ilriala.  None  of  these  occur  ont 
of  the  Rcilaways  Kock ;  and  most  of  them  are  Yorkstiire  specien. 
4  species  first  appear  in  the  EcUawaya  and  pass  to  higher  horizons. 
They  are  Pleurotonuiria  deprtaaa,  Alaria  armigtra,  AcUtQii  retiau),, 
aod  Dentalium  annulatum.  Thus  the  8  restricted  forma  and  these 
4  which  first  appear,  or  12  species,  must  he  considered  aa  ood- 
etituting  the  typical  Gasteropoda  of  the  formation.  Unly  5  ^nera 
and  U  species  out  of  the  \%  unite  the  Lower  and  Middle  Oolites. 
They  are : — Alaria  bispinota,  A.  trifida,  Denlaliiua  etiialoidettmy 
Amberlya  omala,  Natiea  punctura,  and  PIfurotomaria  granulottt. 
I  pass  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  I  to  the  Corallian  beds, 

CBPHii/)PoDA,  Ammotiius. — No  lees  than  41  species  of  Ammonites 
suddenly  appear  in  the  CaUovian  beds.  33  of  these  occur  in  the 
Yorkshire  deposit«.  Our  knowledge  of  these  is  lai^ly  due  to  the  re- 
eearches  of  ProfesaoT  Fhilltpa  and  the  late  Mr.  Leckenby*.  20  of 
the  41  species  pass  to  the  Oxford  Clay  and  4  to  the  Corallian  beds. 
The  17  species  actually  confined  tc  the  Eollaways  group  are  Amm, 
altrmant,  Amm.  aurituivt,  Amm.  Bakeritt,  Amm.  Baugieri,  Amin. 
convolutut,  Amm.  Eugenii,  Amm.  JUxicottataa,  Amm.  Jluctaomu, 
Amm.goliafhvLM,  Amm.  Henriei,  Amm.  Lalandianju,  Amm.  Lonsdalei, 
Amm,  ocvlatat,  Amm,  planvla,  Amm.  tatricut,  Amm.  rarieattatut., 
and  Amm.  Vermmi.  Only  1  species  (Amm.  maeroeephalut)  paasea 
from  the  Combraah  to  the  Kellaways.  The  4  speriee  that  pass  to 
the  Corallian  beds  are  Amm,  alligaltu,  Amm.  Oulielmi,  Amm,  perar- 
matat,  and  Amm,  placenta.  They  range  no  higher.  Scarborough, 
Bedcliff,  Hackoesa,  and  Gristhorpe  are  the  chiet  localitdes  from  which 
the  Eellaways  Ammonites  have  been  obtained. 

Aneiiloeeraa. — Only  2  Jurassic  species  ot  Ancifloeera*  are  known — 
A,  annulatum,  in  the  Inferior  Oolit«,  and  A.  callooie>i*e,  front  the 
Eellaways  Rock  of  Wiltshire. 

A'avlili. — Navtilta  ealloviemia  and  jV.  ?iexagomti  ere  the  only 
species  yet  known.  N.  liexagomu  occurs  in  the  Combraah  (?), 
Kellaways,  and  Corallian  beds. 

BtlemnitiiUr, — The  Bibranchiata  are  equally  poor  in  species.  We 
only  know  3  speciee,  viz.  Belemnilei  Oaienti,  B,  haalatui,  and  B.  tor- 

PiscBS. — Teeth  of-SfropAoduarndiato'jMinetatu*  occasion  ally  occur; 
DO  other  forms  are  known. 
Sxsnui. — None  known. 
Uahmuja. — None  known. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  G«oL  Soo.  toL  st. 
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Table  XXKVI. — Analysis  and  Distribution  of  tJie  Kellaways 

Species. 
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§  10.  Oxford  Glat. 

Puirts. — ^The  Cycadeae  stand  almost  alone  as  representing  the 
flora  of  the  Middle  Oolitic  rocks.  Bueklandia^  Bennettites^  Tatetia, 
and  Cycadeottrtibus  are  the  only  4  genera  known ;  together  thoy  only 
yield  5  species.  Cycadeostrobtis  spJuxricus^  Garr.,  is  the  only  species 
known  in  the  Oxford  Clay. 

Bhizopoda. — Bolivina  punctata^  a  Polymorphinaf  and  Puhinu^ 
lina  Kaestini  are  the  only  Foraminif  era  known  to  oocor  in  the  Oxford 
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Clay.  I  beliexe  fhere  are  no  other  known  speciM  in  tbe  lUddle 
Jnraasic  strata  ;  but  7  genera  and  13  epedee  oocnt  in  the  Einme- 
ridge  Clay. 

CcELEHTEBATA. — None  known. 

EcHixosBKKATt. — FeiUaerinut  FUheri,  Amphiura  Prattii,  and 
Cidaria  intpirata  compose  the  Echiuodermal  faona  of  the  Ozfoid 
Clay.  The  calcareoos  strata  of  the  Corallian  rocks  above  hold  a 
nnmerons  aeries  {^%).  The  fonr  -chief  horizons  are,  as  we  should 
expect  from  the  nature  of  the  deposits,  the  Inferior  Oolite  (51),  the 
Oreat  Oolite  (53),  the  Combrosh  (23),  and  the  Corallian  beds  (26). 
The  large  fauna  which  accompanies  each  is  largely  due  to  physical 
conditions  and  adaptation.  The  above  3  species  are  confined  to  the 
Oxford  Clay. 

Anhblida. — Serpvia  inUaincdit  aad  S.  verttbraUt  are  the  only 
species  occurrmg.  The  Corallian  beds  above  poeaeas  3  genera  and 
8.  speciee. 

Crustacia. — 5  genera  and  6  species  known  ;  3  of  these  are  un- 
satisfactory forms — E*t?teria  Murehttonia,  PoUidpes  plaaulatut,  and 
P.  eoncinnug.  The  Macmra,  throng  Gflyphea  l^tomana,  Q.  Slrick- 
landi,  and  Mefo<Mrv*  Ptareei,  oonstitnte  the  CnutaoeaQ  fianna  of 
the  O3I0T&  Clay.  None  pass  to  the  Corallian  rooks  ;  hut  2  species 
are  also  Kimmeridgian. 

Beiozoa.— None  known. 

Beachiopoda. — 5  genera  and  10  species  range  tfarongh  the  Oxfard 
Clay,  viz.  WaUUinmia  huxvlenta,  W.  impretta  and  W.  omiHtocepKatix, 
Tei-thraUda  insignii  and  T.  oxonientii,  Shj/nehoneQa  laeunota  and 
S.  socialit,  lAngvIa  Cratue  and  L.  ovalit,  and  Ditdna  latittima  (?). 
The  only  species  that  range  to  higher  beds  are  Lingula  ovaJii  to  the 
Eimmeridge  Clay  ;  and  Bhynehonella  lacttfujKt,  Waldheimia  buce»- 
lenta,  and  Terebratula  insignit  to  the  Corallian  beds. 

LAHBLLiBBjjrcniATA.  JSonomvaria. — With  the  7  genera  and  16 
species  which  appeared  in  the  Kellaways,  the  Oxford  Clay  yidds 
9  genera  and  26  species,  only  7  of  which  are  restricted ;  these  are 
PeeUn  Ifnuit,  Ostrea  hebridKa,  0.  intKfvalu,  Lima  ar^iUaeea,  Oryphtm 
elongata,  Avwila  pterotphamia,  and  Anomut  atiuirina.  13  specie! 
pass  to  the  Corallian  rocks  and  6  to  the  KimmeridgeClay.  Thespedei 
oommon  to  the  Oxford  and  Eimmeridge  Clay  are  Avie*Aa  doruttattis, 
Av,  inaqualit,  OerviUia  avieuloidei,  PeeUn  arenatut,  P.  demuttu, 
and  P.  viminats.  Peeten  is  the  only  genus  in  which  the  species 
number  more  than  4, 

Dimyaria. — 21  genera  and  48  species  constitnte  the  whole 
faana  of  this  group  of  the  Bivalvia;  8  genera  and  13  spedea  ally 
the  Oxford  and  Kellaways  Dimyaria ;  26  of  the  48  species  exclu- 
sively belong  to  the  Oxford  Clay.  None  of  the  genera  are  lately 
represented ;  10  genera  cont^  only  1  species  each.  Cyrena, 
through  the  estoarine  "  Staffln  shales,"  occurs  for  the  first  tune  in 
the  Jnraseio  series,  and  with  6  species.  In  the  Wealden  this  is 
the  most  prominent  genus  amongst  the  Lamellibranchiata,  no  less 
than  8  species  being  known  in  the  Weald  Clay,    Trigotda  is  the 
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only  genus  out  of  the  21  that  is  represented  by  so  many  as  5  species. 
Hie  Oxford  day  and  Corallian  beds  are  allied  through  9  genera  and 
14  species,  and  3  species  range  into  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  viz.  IW- 
gonia  daveUcUa,  Modiola  bipartUa,  and  Gardium  striatuJum.  There 
is  an  estnarine  element  in  this  horizon,  shown  by  a  certain  fiEunes 
in  the  MoUusca,  and  the  genera  possessing  this  character  are  the 
moat  numerously  represented — Gorbula  3  species,  Cyrena  6,  Pt^^ 
Mofltya  3,  Umo  1.  This  is  more  evident  in  the  Dimyarian  than  the 
Monomyarian  genera;  it  is  equally  manifest  in  the  Gasteropoda, 
OSsnt&ttcm,  Hydrobia^  LUtorina^  Neritina,  Mdaniay  and  VcUvata 
being  suggestive  of  estnarine  conditions.  In  Scotland,  at  Lodi 
Staffin  (Me  of  Skye)  an  estnarine  condition  was  long  ago  deter- 
mined by  Prof.  Forbes  *.  In  his  paper  Forbes  speaks  of  tiie  Staffin 
area 8S follows: — ''The  succession  of  events  indicated  by  the  section 
I  have  described  is  of  no  small  interest,  when  considered  in  its 
bearing  on  the  physical  geography  of  our  area  during  the  OoUtic 

epochs But  at  the  termination,  of  the  deposition  of  the 

middle  oolitic  strata,  we  have  indications  of  most  important  changes, 
and  of  the  conversion  of  the  bed  of  the  Hebridean  oolitic  sea  into 
an  estnarine  and  terrestrial  area,  which  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time  became  submerged  under  oceanic  conditions  and  had  a  new 
series  of  marine  strata  deposited  upon  it"  (loe.  cit  p.  108). 

6a8zebofoj>a. — Only  10  genera  and  17  species  occur,  of  which  9 
spedes  are  confined  to  the  Oxford  Clay;  and  3  genera  and  4 
speeies  unite  the  Kellaways  below  with  this  horizon.  The  purely 
Qzford-Oolite  species  are  CerUhium  DamoniSf  Lepioxu  trochifarmis^ 
lAUorina  Metianij  Mdania  inermis^  Neridna  arata^  Paludina  MoUca^ 
FlatrUomaria  amphiooeUa,  P.  Mumteri^  and  Valvata  pra!Cwr9or, 
These  restricted  forms,  as  in  almost  every  case  through  the  Jurassic 
depoeita,  occur  only  in  single  species.  PUuroiomaria  reticulata  is 
the  only  species  of  Gasteropod  out  of  the  17  that  passes  from  the 
Oxford  Clay  to  the  Corallian  beds.  Thus  the  Ozfoinl  Clay  Gastero- 
poda are  of  specific  value ;  but,  as  in  the  great  argillaceous  groups 
from  the  Lias  up  to  and  including  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  the  mass 
of  the  speeies  belong  to  the  Lamellibranchiata.  The  extreme  poverty 
of  species  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  for  the  10  genera : — 

Alaria,  littorina,  Fleurotomaria,  each  possess  3  specie8ss9 

Neritina  possesses     2      ,,     sb2 

Oerithium,  Leptoxis,  Hydrobia,  Helania,  Falu- 
dina,  and  Talvata  each  possess    1      „     =6 

17 

OsFHALOPODA.  Ammoniiei, — ^No  less  than  45  spedes  of  Ammo- 
nites occur  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  11  of  which  pass  to  the  succeeding 
Coralline  Oolite  and  4  to  the  Kimmeridge  Gay ;  20  species  ranged 
from  the  KellawayB  Book  below.    The  special  Ammonite  fauna  is  18 

*  Quart.  Joam.  Qeol.  Boe.  vol  vii.  pp.  104-113. 
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speoies ;  they  are  so  important  stratigraphically  that  I  name  them 
— A,  altemans.  A,  auritulus,  A.  Bakerioe,  A.  Baugitri,  A.  Comptmiy 
A.  c(mvolutu8.  A,  Eugenii,  A.fleadcostatuSj  A.JlucHiosug,  A.  goliathm, 
A,  Henrici,  A,  Lalandianus,  A.  Lonsdalei,  A,  oculntus.  A,  planula, 
A,  tairicu8,  A,  raricostatus.  A,  Vemoni.  These  18  species  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  Oxford  Clay.  The  4  species  that  pass  to  the 
Eimmeridge  Clay  are  A.  longispinus,  A.  Larnherti,  A.  anmdaru, 
and  A,  aneepi.  Very  few  species  occur  in  the  Oxford  Clay  of 
Yorkshire ;  tiiey  mosdy  occur  in  Wiltshire,  Hnntingdonshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Oxfordshire,  and  Western  Scotland.  The  groups  repre- 
sented in  the  Oxford  day  are  the  Dentati,  FUxuoti^  and  Ornati 
(species  of  Cosmocercui),  the  Armati  (Agpidoceras  hngUpinum  and 
perarmatum),  the  Amalthei  through^,  cordutus,  A.  Lamberti,  and  the 
Maeroeephali  ^toVL^Stephanocercis  macrocepkalum.  Twenty  Oxford- 
Clay  species  occur  in  the  Western  Isles  (ScotlandX  in  which  the 
groups  Dentaii,  Ornati^  and  Flexwm  are  conspicuous,  species  of  the 
genera  Cotmoceras  and  Aspidoc^ras  prevailing*. 

Aneyloceras. — Ancyloceras  calhvimse  is  the  only  form  occurring, 
though  sparingly.    It  is  chiefly  Callovian. 

Nautili. — None  known. 

Bdemmtes. — 13  species  hare  been  described,  but  probably  only 
10  occur,  and  3  varieties  of  the  species  B.  Owenii.  Since  the 
Inferior  Oolite,  which  yielded  16  species,  there  has  been  no  such 
illustration  of  the  genus.  The  Fuller's  Earth  has  only  3  species,  the 
Chreat  Oolite  3,  Forest  Marble  none,  Combrash  none,  EeUaways  Rod: 
3,  and  the  Oxford  Clay  under  notice  13.  They  decline  again  in 
the  two  next  horizons.  The  Corallian  beds  possess  only  4,  the 
Eimmeridge  Clay  8,  and  the  Portland  beds  none.  The  varieties  of  B, 
Owenii  are  B,  Puzonanus,  B.  verrucosus,  and  B.  tomatUis.  Admit- 
ting these  to  be  varieties  of  that  species,  the  number  may  be  reduced 
to  10.  Only  1  species  (B.  ahhreviatus)  passes  to  the  Corallian  series 
and  Ximnxeridge  Clay ;  B,  ewceniricus  may  be  only  a  var.  of  B, 
ahbreviattis.  Only  6  of  the  13  species  are  confined  to  the  Oxford 
Clay,  viz.  B.  Beaumoniiamta,  B,  excentricus,  B.  obeliscua,  B.  tpicu- 
laris,  B.  strtgosus,  and  B.  svilcatus.  These  13  forms,  with  the  one 
exception,  are  all  Middle  Oolitic,  none  appearing  below  the  Eellawa}*8 
Bock  or  above  the  Corallian  beds.  3  species  pass  to  the  Corallian 
rocks,  viz.  B.  abhreviatus  and  var.  excentricus,  and  B.  Tiattatus.  B. 
ahhreuiatus  also  ranges  to  the  Eimmeridge  Clay  or  the  Upper  OoUte. 
B.  hoftatua  and  B.  Owenii  are  the  only  two  species  that  come  up 
from  tiie  EeUaways  below. 

TeuGiidce. — Aeanthoteuihis  anft^tuM  and   Geoteuthis  brevitpinus 
illustrate  this  family ;  they  are  associated  with  the  great  series  of 


^  To  enter  into  the  distribution  of  the  Middle  Oolite  Ammonites  aooording 
to  their  ^ups  and  new  senera  would  alone  constitute  an  entire  addrees ;  the 
diffioulty  is  to  reduce  any  nistory  of  this  group  to  moderate  limits.  IVOrbigny 
in  this  diyision  of  the  Jurassic  rooks  (Oxforcuan)  enumerates  no  less  than  43 
species  of  Ammonites,  12  Belenmites,  and  4  Nautili. 
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Ammonites  collected  from  the  Oxford  Clay  of  Chiistiaii  Malford. 
Aeanthoteuthu  is  the  Belemnoteuthis  of  Pearce,  the  Lipoteuihig  of 
Meyer,  and  the  EnojplcUuihis  of  D'Orbigny.  Mantell  and  Owen  have 
made  this  genus  dassical  through  their  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  Besides  CoccotenUhis  latipinnts^ 
torn  the  Eimmeridge  Clay,  we  have  an  undescribed  form  of  the 
same  genus  from  the  Oxford  Clay  of  Chippenham.  In  many  of 
tiie  older  collections,  made  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Western  Kailway,  new  species,  I  doubt  not,  will  yet  be  found 
on  careful  examination. 

Pisces. — Aspidorhynckut  euodus,  Lepidotus  macrorhynchut,  Lepto^ 
kpia  cottaUs,  and  L.  macropMhalmus  are  all  the  known  fishes  in  the 
Oxford  day,  neither  do  they  occur  out  of  it.  All  the  species  of 
fish  occurring  in  the  lias,  the  Lower  Oolite,  Middle  Oolite,  and 
Upper  Oolite  are  totally  distinct;  no  species  unites  any  of  the  divi- 
sions, so  that  the  range  of  the  61  genera  and  219  species  occurring 
in  Ihe  Jurassic  rocks  is  definite,  and  of  great  significance  stratigra- 
phieally.  Only  2  species  out  of  106  are  common  to  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Lias,  and  only  2  to  the  Lower  and  Upper  lias,  and  none 
pass  to  any  horizon  in  the  Oolitic  beds  above.  No  Lower-Oolite 
species  pass  to  the  Middle  Oolite,  and  no  Middle-Oolite  species  to 
the  Upper.  The  Great  Oolite  has  f  J,  none  ranging  higher ;  after 
which  the  Eimmeridge  Clay  yields  15  species,  the  only  large  number. 

Beftilia. — 13  species  representing  7  genera  have  now  been  de- 
scribed from  the  Oxford  Clay,  namely — Ickthyomurus  dilatatugy 
L  tkyreospondylusy  Megalosaurua  BiicJclandi,  Murcenosaurue  Leedsii, 
FlenoMurut  eurymerug,  P.  Leedsii,  P.  oxoniendSj  P.  pUcaius,  P.  tro- 
dianUriuSy  Pliasauriu  cequalisj  P.  Evansi,  Styeptaspandyhis  Cuvierij 
and  Priodcwtognalhus  PhUlvpsii ;  and  only  two  of  these  pass  to  the 
Corallian  beds  {Pliosaurus  CBqualU  and  Megalosaurus  Bucklandi)^ 
and  5  species  to  the  Kimmeridge  Clay.  6  species  are  specially 
Oxfordian,  viz.  Muroenagaurus  Leedtii,  Plestoeaurus  eurymerus^ 
P.  Leediii^  P.  oxoiUensis,  Pliosaurus  Evansi,  and  Priodontognaihus 
PhtUipni.  The  above  genera  illustrate  the  following  4  orders — the 
OpisthoccBlian  Crocodilia  through  Streptospondylus,  the  Sauro- 
pterygia  through  Murctnoaaurus^  Pliosaurus,  and  Plesiosaurus,  the 
Ichthyopterygia  through  Ichthyosaunu,  and  the  Dinosauria  through 
MegcUasaurus  and  Pristodontoynathus. 

Maxxalia. — ^None  known. 

[For  the  Analysis  of  the  Oxford-Clay  species  see  Table  XXXYII., 
p.  214.] 
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Table  XXXYIL — Andtytis  and  DistrUmUon  of  the  Oxford-Clay 
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§  11.   CORALLIAK  BOOKB. 

PjLAiffTJs. — 4  genera  and  7  species  occor,  all  confined  to  tliese  rocks. 
It  is  necessary  &at  I  name  them,  as,  with  the  exception  of  2  species, 
they  are  the  last  we  know  of  the  Jurassic  flora.  The  O^niferro 
and  the  Gycadese  are  the  two  feimilies  represented.  AraucariUs 
Hudlestcni  is  the  only  Conifer ;  BemnettiUs  Peaehicmug,  Bwl-- 
landia  MiUerianay  TaUsia  crtusa,  and  T.  Jocusiana  represent  the 
Cyoade».     Carpolithes  Bueklandi  and  (7.  eonicus  must  be  doubt- 
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folly  referred ;  the  last-named  species  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  Great  Oolite ;  this  is  also  doubtful. 

Amobphozoa.. — Scyphia  cylindrica  and  Spongia  florieepg  are  all 
ijiat  are  known  out  of  the  11  occurring  in  the  Jurassic  rocks ;  only 
one  species  occurs  in  the  Lower  lias  {Orantia  antiqua\  9  in  the  Ghreat 
Oolite,  and  the  2  Corallian  species  now  recorded. 

Bhizoposjl. — ^No  species  is  known  to  occur  in  the  Lower  Oolite, 
and  onl  J  3  in  the  Middle ;  Dewtalina  may  be  the  single  genus  in 
the  Corallian  beds. 

CsLBHTEBATA. — Nearly  all  the  Actinozoa  of  the  Corallian  rocks 
are  compound  or  branching  forms,  the  exceptions  being  McmOi- 
wkia  ditpar  and  Protottris  Waltonu  10  genera  and  14  species 
range  through  the  beds  composing  this  formation;  the  remaining 
8  genera  and  12  species  aie—Comoseria  irradiana,  Ooniocera  soeialis^ 
lio^raa  explantUa,  /.  Ghreenoughii,  Bhahdaphyllia  PhiUipsiij  B, 
Eiwardni^  Stylina  de  la  Bechei^  8.  tubulifera^  Tkamnastrcea  arctch- 
mdei,  T.  raUUa^  ThecavnUia  anntdarisy  and  CalamopJiyUia  Stokesii, 
All  are  confined  to  the  Coral  Bag,  except  onespecies,  viz.  Thamnastrcea 
araeknoideSy  which  is  also  Combrash.  Dorset  and  Wilts,  with 
Malton,  Ayton,  Hackness,  and  Seamer,  in  Yorkshire,  are  the  chief 
localities  known.  This  spedal  Coral  fauna  is  the  largest  since 
the  deposition  of  the  Great  Oolite,  which  yields  ^  g  species,  and  the 
Inferior  Oolite  \^.  We  have  seen  that  only  one  species  occurs  in  the 
Forest  Marble  and  1  in  the  Combrash.  No  species  is  known  either 
in  the  Kellaways  Bock  or  the  Oxford  Clay  ;  nor  do  we  know  any 
species  in  the  !l^mmeridge  Clay. 

EoHDroBEBMATA. — 15  geuora  and  28  species  occur,  and  of  these 
26  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Corallian  beds.  Two  species,  Echina- 
Mtu9  dimidiatus  and  E.  orhieulnris,  are  also  Combrash.  Millerin 
mnitf  ichinahis  is  the  only  Crinoid,  and  Astropecten  reettis  the  only 
Asteroid.  The  group  Echinoidea  Endocyclica  is  represented  by  6 
genera  and  11  species,  and  the  Exocyclica  by  7  genera  and  15 
species  ;  they  are : — 


.  f  Gidaris 2  species. 

J  Gljrpticus  ....  1 
UJ  Hemicidaris  . .  1 
J^i  Hemipedina  . .  2 
^  \  Pseudodiadema  4 
^  V.Stomechinus . .   1 


^Clypeus 
CoUyrites 


^ 


11 


1  species. 

1 
Echinobrissus  5 

1 

1 

Pygaster 1 

i^Pygurus ....  5 

15 


Si-^  Holectypus 
^     Hyboclypus 


Compared  with  the  Inferior  and  Great  Oolite  the  Echinodermal 
fanna  is  small;  the  former  yields  §f  species,  and  the  latter  §^. 

AirwiLiDA. — Serpula  with  5  species,  and  Vermieularia  with  2 ; 
or  2  genera  and  7  species  comprise  all  the  known  Corallian 
Annelida;  and,  except  the  Inferior  Oolite,  with  11  species,  no 
other  horizon  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  has  yielded  so  many  forms. 
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CBTrsTiCEi. — Olyphea  ferrw/mea  and  0.  rottraia  are  the  only  2 
apcoies  bnoirn ;  tixe  latter  ranges  from  the  Inferior  Oolite.  The 
Oxford  Clay  below  holda  6  species,  and  the  Eimmeridge  abore  7. 
Glyphia  ferruffiMa  is  the   only  species  confined  to  the  Corallian 

Ertozoa. — Two  donbtfal  Bpedes,  Ueteropora  timifera  and  Tereb^ 
laria  rairuintsima  occur,  but  they  are  also  found  in  the  Inferior  and 
Great  Oolite. 

Bbachiopoda. — 21  species  occur  in  the  Corallian  beds,  repre- 
senting 7  genera — Ter^ratula  7  species,  Wal^lkeimia  6,  BhynehmeSa 
3,  Limjvla,  BUcina,  and  Zelania  one  each,  and  Thectdmm  2.  Ditcina 
Httmpkresiana  ranges  into  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  and  is  the  only 
species  connecting  the  two  horizons. 

Lamellibeanchiata.  Monoinyaria. — 14  genera  and  58  spedee 
are  known  to  occur ;  of  these  1 6  are  Corallian  forms  only.  7  genera 
and  15  species  pass  to  the  Kimmeridgc  Clay,  9  genera  and  13 
species  unite  the  Oxford  Clay  below  with  the  Corallian.  The 
genera  most  largely  represented  are  Avicula  with  7  species,  Lima  8, 
Peeten  5,  and  Ostrea  9.  Pliealvla,  Pteropema,  TriehiU*,  and  Oer- 
villia  each  possess  but  one  species.  Pema,  Pinna,  Hianitea,  and 
PlaeutwpgU  havo  2  species  each.  We  should  expect  to  find  these 
genera  more  largely  represented  on  comparing  them  numerically 
with  the  Inferior  Oolite,  in  which  the  four  firet-named  genera  yield 
17  species,  and  the  four  last  17  species.  The  Uonomyarian  fauna 
in  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  ,'(,^h  species,  in  the  Great  Oolite  Jg,  the 
Combrash  \l,  and  the  Corallian  under  examination  ^.  The  oon- 
ditlons  of  deposition  and  accumulation  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
those  of  the  Great  Oolite.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  name  the 
species  constituting  the  fauna  of  thb  horizon ;  my  only  resource  is 
to  treat  them  numerioally.  Exogyra  nana,  E.  $piralit,  Lima  rwtlioa, 
Oatrea  soUiaria,  and  Penta  mytHoida  range  to  the  Portland  beds, 

Bimyaria. — 29  genera  and  93  species  occur  in  this  group  of 
tho  Bivalvia ;  no  less  than  47  of  the  93  species  are  peculiar  to 
it,  and  they  belong  to  22  of  the  29  genera.  9  genera  and  14 
species  occur  in  the  Oxford  Clay  below,  and  10  genera  and  12 
species  pass  to  the  Kimmeridge  Clay ;  bat  Thrada  dipra$a  and 
Modiof a  pallida  ere  tho  only  2  species  that  pass  to  the  Portland 
beds.  AtlarU,  Area,  Modiola,  Ludna,  Pholadomya,  and  Triffonia 
are  the  genera  most  largdy  represented.  United  their  speoios  number 
46,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  wholi-.  10  genera  possess  only  1  species 
each ;  this  tends  to  show  the  importance  of  correctly  determining 
the  genera  in  an  extensive  fauna,  so  that  undue  value  may  not  bo 
assigned  to  those  having  only  a  single  species.  In  the  present,  as 
in  many  other  formations,  nearly  one  half  are  thus  poorly  repre- 
sented. In  the  present  instance  we  have  little  doubt  of  correct 
determination;  such  genera  as  Oaitroehtvna,  Homamya,  MyodmAa, 
MytUit*,  Pkolat,  Taneredia,  and  Prt^eardtum  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken ;  it  is  the  single  rtprutnlative  that  causes  anxiety  when 
examining  extensive  catalogues  cf  species  or  specimens  in  col- 
ections. 
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Gasikbopoda. — ^W^ith  the  exception  of  7  species,  the  whole  of  the  67 
known  species  are  coniiiied  to  tiie  Corallian  rocks.  Pleurotomaria 
reticulata  passes  to  the  Kiinmeridge  Clay.  The  only  species 
muting  the  Oxford  Clay  and  Coral  Rag  is  Littorina  muricata ;  but 
5  of  theKeUawayiB  species  bridge  over  the  Oxford  Clay  and  reappear 
in  the  Corallian ;  they  are  Pleurotomaria  granulata,  Dentalium  an- 
nviaiam,  Z).  erUaloideum,  Alaria  bispinosa,  and  Aetaum  retvsus,  No 
q^es  passes  to  the  Portland  Oolite.  Probably  in  no  other  horizon 
in  the  British  rocks  are  the  Gasteropoda  so  distinctiye  of  the  beds 
they  occupy ;  for  we  have  seen  that  out  of  the  67  species  known 
60  are  peculiar  to  or  ekaraderistic  of  the  Corallian  beds. 

CspHALOFODA.  Ammonite9» — 21  species  occur,  9  of  which  are 
esBentially  Corallian;  they  are  A,  anceps-aUnis^  A.  Baheanua^ 
A.  axdatuntis,  A.  rupeUmuis,  A.  plicatUiSj  A,  pgeudo-cordcUuSy  A, 
retroJUxtUj  A.  Suiherlandice  (golicUhui),  and  A.  WtUiofMoni.  11 
of  the  21  species  also  occur  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  2  pass  up  to 
ihs  Ximmeridge  Clay  (A,  aehilUs  and  A,  longvipinus).  Only  one 
spedes,  A,  macroeephahu^  connects  the  Lower  and  Middle  Oolitic 
rodb ;  the  only  5  Ammonites  that  occur  in  or  range  all  through 
three  of  the  Middle  Oolite  divisions  are  A,  aUigatuSj  A.  Duncani^ 
A,  OuUdmij  A.  perarmatus,  and  A.  placenta ;  and  only  5  connect 
the  Middle  and  Upper  Oolites,  in  which  latter  there  are  31  species ; 
iheae  last  are  A.  adtilles,  A.  anceps.  A,  annularis^  A.  Lamberti,  and 
A,  hngispinue,  and  they  do  not  pass  above  the  Kimmeridge  Clay. 
Every  care  has  been  taken  with  reference  to  the  details  and  ana^ 
lyiis  of  the  above  species. 

Naviili. — Nautilus  hexagonus  is  the  only  spedes  in  the  Corallian 
beds ;  it  had  previously  occurred  in  the  Combrash  and  Kellaways 
Bock, 

Bdemnites. — B.  abbreviatus  with  its  two  varieties,  B,  oxyrhynchus 
and  B.  exeentricus^  and  B.  hastatus  constitute  all  the  known  Dibran- 
chiata.    B,  ahbreviatus  also  appears  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  above. 

Pisces. — Qyrodvs  Cuvieri,  O,  punctaius^  and  Hyhodus  chtusus  are 
all  that  have  occurred  of  this  class. 

Bkptelu. — Chdys  Blahii,  Megalosaurus  Bucklandi,  and  PliO" 
tmurus  are  the  only  representatives,  and  theso  illustrate  three  orders 
—the  Chdonia,  ZHnosauriay  and  Enaliosauria  or  Saurcpterygia, 
Megahtaurus  and  Pliosaurus  also  occur  in  the  Oxford  Clay. 

Maxxalu. — None  known. 

[For  the  Analysis  of  the  Corallian  species  see  Table  XXXYIIL, 
p.  218.] 
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Table  XXXYIII. — Analysis  and  Distnhuiion  of  the  Corallian 

Species. 
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Amorphocoa  .. 
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Bchinodermata 
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§  12.   ElMMERIDGE  OlAT. 

Plants. — Plnites  depressvs  is  the  only  known  plant  in  the  Kim- 
meridge  Clay.  This  constitutes  the  entire  known  flora  of  the  Upper 
Oolitic  rocks  in  Britain. 

AxoBPHOzoA. — ^None  known. 

EmzopoDA. — 7  genera  and  13  species  of  Foraminifera  occur  in 
the  Kimmeridge  Qay;  they  are  Bclivina  1  species,  Dentailina  3, 
Olandulina  1,  Lagena  2,  Planularia  1,  Polymorphina  3,  and  PuU 
vinulina  2  species.  From  the  Upper  lias  to  the  Kellaways  Bock 
indusiye  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of  Foraminifera  in  the 
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BiitiBh  Juraasic  rooks.     I  do  not  doubt  their  ocoorrenoe,  but  they 
hare  not  been  leeoided. 

GoLiBTERAXJu — Ab  in  the  Kellawaya  and  Oxfoid  Clay,  or  Oxfor- 
dianfltrata,  ao  in  the  Ximmeridge,  no  remains  whaterer  of  Actinozoa 
have  ooeurred  notwithstanding  all  the  research  into  these  three 


ScDnroDEBXAXA.. — Cidaria  haculifera,  C.  hoUmitnM^  C.  tpinoaus^ 
Hem^pedMui  Ounningiwiij  B.  eorctUinaj  H.  Morrisii,  and  Penttierinus 
mgmaringensUj  or  3  genera  and  7  species,  compose  the  Echino- 
dermal  fkuna  of  the  Eimmeridge  Clay. 

AxvsLn>A. — Only  3  species  Imown,  Serpula  Bcyeri^  S.  variabilis^ 
and  VenmeUlaria  wntarta. 

CainfiACSA. — CaSianaua  isoehelaj  Eryma  Babeaui,  GUfphea  lepUy- 
aMMa,  O,  Stricklandij  Mecoekirus  Peyioni^  PoUieipes  Havamannij 
and  SeaipeUum  retieulatum  all  occur.  The  species  of  G^yphea  are 
also  in  the  Oxford  Gay. 

Bbtosoa. — None  known. 

BaAcmoPonA. — ^Four  species  of  Bhynehondla^  3  DiseintB,  1  Lin-' 
guloy  and  2  species  of  Terebrattda^  or  4  genera  and  10  species,  are 
all  that  are  known  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay.  Individuals  of  the 
non-articulate  forms  lAnguJLa  and  Discina  are  abundant.  Disdna 
Hfrnphretiana  and  Lingula  cvaXis  also  occur  in  the  Corallian  series. 
The  4  BhyndumelkB  axe  B.  StUherlandi^  B.  suhvariabiUt,  B,  ineon^ 
Jtasif,  and  B,  pinguis.  The  remainder  are  Terdmxhda  Guneri  and 
T.  Joam. 

Laxxlubbajtchiata.  Monomyaria. — 11  genera  and  42  described 
speeies  are  known  in  the  Kimmeridge  CLay.  Prof.  Blake's  re- 
searches have  added  many  new  forms  to  the  fauna  of  the  British  rocks, 
both  in  this  group  and  the  Dimyaria.  No  less  than  23  speciea 
in  this  group  are  confined  to  the  Eimmeridge  beds.  6  pass  to 
the  Portland ;  they  are  Exogyra  nana^  E.  $piralii^  Oitrea  delUndea  ?, 
0.  expaaw,  0.  sMtaria^  and  Pema  mytthides.  The  alliance  below 
with  the  Corallian  rocks  is  through  15  species,  belonging  to  7 
genera.  2  genera,  Oslrea  with  12  species,  and  Peeten  with  10,  are 
largdy  represented ;  the  remaining  9,  except  Avieula  with  5  species, 
do  not  ayerage  two  to  each  genus. 

Dimyaria, — 26  genera  and  58  species  of  this  group  occur  in 
the  Kunmeridge  Clay.  36  of  these  58  species  are  confined 
to  this  horizon.  12  species  are  common  to  it  and  the  Corallian 
beds  below ;  these  passage  or  uniting  species  are  Astarte  avata^  Car"' 
dwm  siriatulum^  Goniamya  minuta^  G,  vscripta,  Homomya  gracilis^ 
Modiola  hipartita^  M.  palUda,  MyaeUes  flatus.  Opts  carallina^ 
Phdadmnya  paucicosta,  Tkracia  d^pressa,  and  Trigonia  clavellata ; 
probably  Maetra  tenuinima  is  also  a  passage  form.  So  far  as  we 
know,  7  genera  and  10  species  pass  to  the  Portland  beds.  I  deem 
it  necessary  to  name  the  connecting  species  of  the  Kimmeridgian 
and  Fortlandian  rocks ;  they  are  Cardittm  morinicum^  Modi<>la  pair- 
Zuio,  Nuada  Miguaia,  Pkoladomya  rmtica,  PUuromya  ctquistriata^ 
Thracia  depressa^  Trigonia  incurva^  T.  Mantelij  T,  muricatay  and 
T.PeUaH, 
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GisTBROPosA. — The  diBtinctWeness  of  the  Gasteropod  fanna  in 
.e  Corallion  faeda  is  eqaally  complete  and  deSnite ;  in  tbe  Eim- 
eridgian  23  species  occur,  and  wi&  two  exceptions,  Heurotomaria 
ticulata  and  Tv-rritelia  minuta,  all  are  restricted.  Pleunto- 
aria  reticulata  occora  in  the  Corallian  beds,  and  the  TurriuUa 
isses  to  the  Portland.  This  concise  history  of  the  Eimmeridge 
Bsteropoda,  like  that  of  the  Corallian,  has  scarcely  any  parallel  in 
ly  other  member  of  the  Sritish  strata.  8  of  the  12  genera  that 
«ur  have  only  one  species  in  each  ;  they  are  Alarut,  Chemnitaa, 
eiitalium,  Neritopaiif  PUurolomaria,  I^fudomelania,  Mietoina,  and 
ttrritella.  Cerilhium,  the  only  genus  at  all  largely  represented,  in- 
ndea  6  species,  and  Ifatiea  has  4. 

Many  of  the  genera  with  only  one  known  species  each  in  the 
immeridge  Clay  are  extremely  rich  in  species  in  their  range 
irough  the  Jurassic  rocks.  Thus  Alaria  possesses  39  apedes, 
it  A.  ratannaU  ia  the  only  Kimmeridgian  form;  Chemnitaa 
i  species- — O.  injlata  is  known  only ;  SeriU^m*,  14  known,  but 
'.  ddphinvla  is  ita  only  representative  here  ;  PUuroteimaria  nnm- 
;r9  no  less  than  110  spedes,  53  of  which  occur  in  the  Inferior 
olite,  16  in  the  Great  Oolite,  and  38  in  the  Lias,  but  P.  retietdaia 
the  only  known  Kimmeridgian  form ;  Sitsoina  11,  chiefly  Great 
olite — R.  moMmM  is  the  only  one  here  ;  and  Turrifelta  numbers 
T  species,  11  of  them  lias,  bat  only  T.  minvia  and  T.  eoneava 
Km  in  the  Upper  Oolite,  and  the  latter  is  a  Portlandian  ape- 
ee.  Thus  6  of  tbe  above  S  genera  bo  largely  represented  throngh 
le  Jurassic  rocks  (and  known  in  the  Eimmeridge  beds)  with 
eiilalium  and  I^eud^>mdania,  as  before  stated,  exhibit  otUg  one  tpe- 
es.  I  commend  those  genera,  both  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  and 
10  Gasteropoda,  which  have  only  one  or  two  species  in  each,  to  the 
lecial  attention  of  those  atndyii^  tiie  Jurassic  rooks ;  they  offer 
remising  material  for  fotnre  research. 

Cepealopoda.  Ammoniu*. — 31  spedes  occur  in,  and  22  of  these 
%  strictly  confined  to,  the  Kimmeridgian  strata.  Of  the  re- 
aining  9  species  only  4  paas  to  the  Portlandian  beds ;  they  are 
m.  triplicatui.  Am.  triplex.  Am.  hipUx,  and  Am.  htctor.  6  speciee 
icillate  between  tbe  Oxford  Clay,  CoraUian,  and  Kimmeridgian 
irizons.  The  importance  of  the  Ammonites,  stratigraphically  as  well 
I  zoologically,  induces  me  to  name  those  apecies  that  are  esaentially 
'  tbia  age ;  and  as  only  7  of  the  11  Portlandian  apecies  are  confined 
>  that  horizon,  and  all  tbe  Jnrasaic  forms  became  extinct  with 
le  close  of  the  Portland,  tbia  may  be  of  importance.  The  22 
immeridge  speciea  are  Am.  aeeipitrii.  Am.  aulissiodorentis,  Am. 
ent/eri,  Am.  Beavgrandi,  Am.  ealitlo.  Am.  cacitia.  Am.  ei/modoee, 
m.  decipient,  Am.  eudo^eui,  Am.  ewmtlvs,  Am.  mpaliu,  Am.  Jtexv- 
■HS,  Am.  Kapffi,  Am.  Lalltriarmt,  Am.  inutab^it.,  Am.  orikoeera.,  Am. 
ilyphcas.  Am.  pieudo-mittabilit,  Am.  rotund«».  Am,  *up«rttej,  Am. 
hwmanni,  and  Am.  yo.  The  genera  PmspAinetw,  Aaj^doetroM, 
osmocerca,  &c.  are  represented  amongst  tbis  series  of  AmmoniteB. 
Natitili. — None  known. 
BeUmniUt. — 8  species  ocoor,  and  7  of  them  are  peculiar. 
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BtUmnttes  abbreviatus  is  the  one  species  which  allies  the  Xim- 
neridge  fauna  with  the  Corallian  and  Oxfordian  below.  The  Jurassic 
Blbnuichiata  die  out  with  the  close  of  the  Kimmeridge.  These  last 
Jonadc  Decapoda  are  Beh  coniortits,  Beh  excentricus^  Bel.  eaplanatuSj 
M,  lateralis,  BeL  nUidu8,  Bel.  Souichii^  and  Bel.  Troslyanus.  No 
species  is  known  in  the  Portland  beds  of  Britain  or  France. 

TevihioUe. — Coceoteiahis  latipinnis,  Owen.  This  genns,  oom- 
bining  some  of  the  characters  of  the  Sepia  with  those  of  LoligOf 
Sepioteuthis^  &c.,  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  only  known  in  the  Upper 
Kimmeridge  beds.  This  family  being  rarely  preserved  in  the  Ju- 
rmt  rocks,  I  have  kept  separate :  only  4  genera  and  5  species  are 
bown  thronghout  the  whole  of  the  Jorassio  period;  they  are  Geo- 
Uuthis  boHensis,  from  the  Lower  lias,  Bdoteuthis  Leekerihyi  and 
B.  mbcostatuSj  Upper  lias,  AcanlhoteiUhis  antiquus,  Oxford  Clay, 
and  tile  above  Coeeoteuthis  latipinnis^  Kimmeridge.  It  is  probable 
that  in  old  collections  and  amongst  the  numerous  remains  of  the 
DibnDchiata  from  the  Oxford  day  of  Christian  Malford  and  Chip- 
penham other  species  may  be  found ;  individually  they  occur  in  large 
nnmberB. 

P1SGI8. — ^Every  species  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  is  confined  to  it. 
There  are  11  genera  and  14  species.  These  11  genera  represent  no 
less  than  6  families ;  the  Sanroidei,  through  Ditaanodus  and  ThJatUn 
dM;  the  Cestraciont|d£B,  through  AsteraeanthuB  and  Strophodus; 
the  Pycnodonfcidse,  through  Oyrodtts,  Gyronehus,  Pyenadus^  and 
^fkmdiu ;  the  Placoidei,  through  Hybodus  and  SpTierumchta ;  and 
the  Goelacanthini,  through  Maeropoma. 

Eepiuja. — ^The  largest  number  of  Reptilia,  either  in  genera  or 
spedes,  known  in  the  Secondary  rocks  of  Britain  occur  in  the  Kim- 
meridge day.  Six  orders  are  represented,  viz.  the  Chelonia,  Croco- 
dilia,lchthyopterygia,  Sauropterygia,  Pterosauria,  and  Dinosauria; 
these  6  orders  contaia  17  genera  and  45  species. 


CitNxxUlui 


Chdonis 

Idithyopterygis 


Svuoptraygia 

PtenManiis 

(OmithoflMiria,  Seeley) 


l^inoiaiiriA 


Species. 

Bothriospondylus    1 

Dakonunu 3 

Stoneoeauras 5 

TeleoaaomB 2 

Bnalioohelyi 1 

Pelobatochelys 1 

IchthyoBaurus 6 

.  OphtoAlmosauniB    I 

'PieBionuruB 12 

Flioaaums    5 

Pterodaotjlua 2 

OeteosauruB 

CiTptoaaunu  

OigaatoeauruB 

Iffoanodon  

M^alosauraB  

^Omoeaurus  
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Tablx  XL. — Analysis  and  BistrihUion  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay 

Species, 
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§13.   POBTLAKDIAN. 

pLAjrrjL — ^None  known  beyond  fragmeiits  of  wood* 

AsoiPHosoA. — ^None  known. 

GoosiTKEiiA. — Isastrcea  ohlonga  is  the  only  Portland  speoies; 
it  IB  also  the  only  ooral  in  the  Calcareous  rocks  of  Britain  whose 
duletoa  is  now  entirely  siliceons. 

EcEiKmmuTA. — RihinoMssus  Brodm,  ffemieidaris  MJlensis, 
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Dmyaria. — 26  genera  and  55  speciee  oocor,  42  of  which  are 
8<Tietlj  Fortlandian.  10  species  come  direct  from  the  Ximmeridge 
day;  they  are  named  under  the  Kimmeridge  analysis;  the  re- 
maining 3  are  Corallian.  Ab  in  the  Monomyaria,  no  species  pass 
aboTe  the  Portland  rocks.  The  genera  Trigonia,  Luema,  and  Phola- 
domya  play  an  important  part  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  rodu. 

OisrsROPODA. — ^As  we  have  seen  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  the  Corallian 
beds,  and  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  so  now  in  the  Portland,  the  species 
all  belong  almost  entirely  to  their  own  special  horizons,  Turritella 
minuta  being  the  only  species  said  to  be  common  to  the  Kimmo- 
ridge  and  Portland  out  of  the  10  genera  and  19  species  occurring. 

Cephalopoda.  Amnumites. — 11  spedes  occur,  and  7  are  Portlan- 
dian  only ;  they  are  Anu  hoUmiensis^  Am.  gigantewt.  Am,  gigaSj  Am, 
Crravesianus,  Am,  ireus^  Am,  pectinatus^  Am,  pseudo-gigns. 

The  4  species  uniting  the  Kimmeridge  and  Portland  beds  are  Am, 
triplexy  Am.  triplicatus^  Am,  hector,  and  Am.  hiplex  ;  all  the  species 
disappear  with  the  close  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  Period.  The  genus 
Peritphtnetes  is  well  represented  among  the  Portland  Ammonites. 

Nautili, — None  known. 

Bdemnitef, — ^None  known. 

Teuihidce. — ^None  known. 

Table  XLII. — Showing  the  Numerical  and  Sirafigraphieal  Value 
of  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  Mollusca, 
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Piecv, — Gyrodut  Ouvieri,  Hybodut  ttriattu,  Itehyodai  Egerloni, 
.  Totm^iendii,  and  Pycrwdut  pagoda  are  the  4  genera  and  5  speoiefl 
nown.     Oyrodut  Cuvieri  uIbo  occwb  in  the  Coral  Eag. 

BsFTiLiA. —  Ceitotaurvt  lonffiu,  Megahtauna  Buddandt,  Qotuo- 
hotii  ep.,  PUsioaauroM  earinatut,  P.  vnntpiUntit,  and  Plioaaujvt  port- 
indicui  are  all  the  Beptilia  known.  Except  Meg.  Bwlchindi  all 
re  Btriotljr  Portlandi&u. 

LBU  TfT.TTT — Analiftu  ami  DitlrU>utu>n  of  the  PorSandum  Spmts. 
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The  aocompanying  Table  XLIV.  shows  at  oac«  the  nnmeriosl 
line  of  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  of  the  British  Jorassio  rocks ;  the 
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total  number  of  genera  and  species  known  in  the  several  Classes  is 
stated  in  the  two  left-band  columns,  and  all  through  the  Table  the 
numbers  of  genera  and  species  are  expressed  in  their  respective  hori- 
zons or  formations,  from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Portland  Beds. 
Each  individual  square  in  the  Table  states  the  value  of  both  genera 
and  species  expressed  fractionally,  the  upper  figures  stating  the 
number  of  genera  in  the  Class,  and  the  lower  the  number  of  species. 
These  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  text  all  through  my  address 
when  named.  This  Table  is  suggestive,  and  shows  how  much  has 
been  done  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  and  how  much  has  still  to  be  done 
to  fill  in  the  wanting  genera  and  species.  The  right-hand  column 
gives  the  number  of  occurrences  or  appearances  of  genera  and 
species  in  the  several  Classes  through  time.  This  census  of  the 
Jurassic  species,  brought  down  to  1882,  may  form  the  basis  of 
comparison  at  some  future  date  when  it  b  deemed  of  sufficient 
interest  (perhaps  in  another  twenty  years)  to  show  the  increase  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Lower  Secondary  Rocks  of  the  British 
Islands. 


TiLBLE  XLV. — Showing  the  whole  number  of  Genera  and  Spedei 
hnoum  in  the  Jurassic  Bocks ;  and  also  the  whole  occurrences 
and  appearatices  of  both  the  Genera  and  Species, 

(This  Table  and  Table  XLYI.  are  both  compiled  from  the  chief 

total  results  given  in  Table  XLIY.) 
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Table  XL VI. — Number  of  Oenera  and  Specks  occurring  in  the  whole 
of  the  Jurassic  Bocks  arranged  straiigraphically^  or  from  the 
Lower  Lias  to  the  dose  of  the  Portland  Oolite, 


FormatioDB. 
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63 
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§  14.  The  Modern  Classification  of  Akmonitbs. 

The  modem  classification  of  the  AmmonitidsB  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one  tx)  elaborate  after  the  long  nsage  of  the  present  nomencla- 
ture. Yon  Buch*  attempted  a  better  arrangement  than  had  before 
appeared,  based  upon  the  definite  ramifications  and  foliations  of  the 
suture  or  lobe-line,  which  is  traceable  beneath  the  shell  or  upon  the 
mould,  the  characters  of  the  lobes  and  saddles  formed  by  them, 
the  position  and  structure  of  the  siphunde,  and  the  form  of  the 
spirfd  of  the  shell.  Upon  these  elements  he  constructed  his  21 
groups  of  the  Ammonitidae,  which  for  years  have  been  the  foun- 
dation of  all  attempts  at  the  classification  of  the  Ammonites.  D'Or- 
bigny,  Quenstedt,  and  others  enlarged  upon  the  method  of  Von 
Buch.  Professor  Suess  t,  Dr.  W.  WaagenJ,  Prof.  Hyatt,  of  America  §, 
M.  E.  Favre  ||,  Prof.  Neumayer  T,  Dr.  Mojsisovics  ♦♦,  Prof.  Zittel, 
Dr.  Laube,  and  others,  however,  have  all  carried  out  the  views  and 
classification  of  the  Vienna  school.  The  characters  upon  which  the 
genera  are  established  are : — 1st,  tTie  structure  of  the  lobes  and  saddles ; 
2nd,  the  form  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell  and  the  development  of  the 
mouth'horder ;  Srd,  the  length  of  the  body-chamber ;  4th,  the  amount 

*  *  Die  Ammoniten  in  den  alteren  Ghbirgs-Schichten/  1830. 

t  "  Ueber  Ammoniten,'*  Erste  Abth.,  Sitzungsber.  der  Math.-nat.  Claaee  der 
Wiener  Akad.  1865,  Band  lii.  Abrh.  1. 

{  **  Ueber  die  AnsatzBtelleder  Haftmuskeln  beim  Nautilus  und  den  Ammoni- 
den,"  Palajontographica,  Band  xvii.  Abth.  5,  p.  197  (1867-70). 

§  Bulletin  of  the  Mub.  of  Comp.  Anatomy,  Harvard  ColL,  Cambridge,  Maas^ 
vol.  i.  no.  5  (1866). 

II  "  Sur  la  Claasif.  des  Ammonites,"  Bull  de  la  Soe.  G^l.  de  France,  3*  86nea» 
tome  1  (1873). 

^  Zeitechrifl  der  deutschen  geologisohen  Gesellschatl,  p.  854,  Jahrgang 
1875  ;  und  Die  Ammoniton  der  Kreise  und  die  Systematik  der  Ainmonitiden. 

**  Das  Gebirge  um  HaUstatt  (Wien,  1875). 
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ofiupchUion  of  the  whorls ;  5th,  thepresence  or  absence  of  the  aptychuSy 
its  form  and  structure.  In  all  the  AmmonitidsB  the  position  of  the 
siphunde  is  invariably  in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  outer 
maz]g:m  of  the  shell  {back  or  keel  of  old  atUhors)  opposite  to  the 
ooiumella  or  dorsal  border.  The  spiral  described  by  Uie  growth  of 
the  shell  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  several 
genera  by  the  older  authors,  Lamarck,  Parkinson,  von  Hauer, 
D'Orbigny,  Leveille,  &c.  No  less  than  16  genera  have  been  thus 
characterized,  but  in  conjunction  with  other  characters  it  becomes 
sabordinate.  Prof.  Neumayer  (he,  eit,)  proposed  a  classification 
grouped  into  the  four  families  Abcestii>je,  TBOPrrmiB,  Lttoceratid  jb, 
and  MsocJSRATLDM. 

The  family  Arcestidse  includes  the  forms  occurring  abundantly  in 
the  Triassic  strata  of  the  eastern  Alps  and  those  in  the  Bed  Triassic 
Alpine  Limestone  at  Hallstatt.  Only  one  genus  {Amaltheus)  of  this 
family  occurs  in  Britain.  The  remaining  7  genera  differ  essentially 
from  any  known,  either  in  the  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  rocks. 

The  members  of  the  second  family  (Tropitidse)  are  all  Triassic, 
and  do  not  occur  in  Britain. 

The  Lytoceratidse  include  many  diverse  groups,  especially  as 
r^aids  their  external  form.  The  genera  Hamites^  Turrilites^ 
Baculites,  and  Phylloceras  belong  here,  all  occur  in  Britain  and  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks.     Phylloceras  is  also  Upper  and  Middle  Lias. 

The  j£goceratidie  include  many  groups  widely  differing  in  general 
fom  and  structure  ;  they  may  be  naturally  classed  under  3  sections, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Fam.  I.  Arcebtida. 

Contains  8  genera: — 1.  Arcestes',  2.  Didymites;  3.  Lobites;  4. 
PtyckUes;  5.  Pinacoceras;  6.  Sageceras;  7.  Amaltheus ;  8,  Schloen- 
haehia. 

Of  the  above  8  genera  Amaltheus  is  the  only  British  genus.  It 
has  a  very  extensive  range  in  time,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Trias,  and 
is  largely  developed  in  the  Jurassic  rocks,  commencing  in  the 
lias  with  Amal.  Chdbalianus,  D'Orb.,  Amal,  margarttatus,  Brug., 
and  Amal.  spinatus^  Sow.  Many  species  also  occur  in  the  Creta- 
ceous rocks,  such  as  Amal,  Gervillianus,  D'Orb.,  Amal.  Vihrayeanus, 
D'Orb. ;  the  well-known  Amal,  oxynotus^  Am,  Simpsonij  and  Am. 
vnpendens  are  all  Lower  Lias.  Amal.  Oppeli  is  from  the  same 
horizon. 

Genus  Schlcenbtiehia. — Limited  to  the  Cretaceous  rocks ;  in 
Britain  the  old  group  Crisiati  contains  the  species.  The  typical 
form  is  Schlctnbachta  cristaia. 

The  genera  Areestes^  Didymites^  Lobites,  Ptychites,  Pinacoceras, 
and  Sageceras  possess  no  British  species,  and  most  of  them  are 
Triassic  genera. 

Fam.  II.  Tropitid-b. 

Contains  5  genera : — 1 .  Tr&pites  ;  2.  Trachyceras  ;  3.  Choristo- 
ceras ;  4.  Khabdoceras  ;  and  5.   Cochloceras. 
None  of  these  genera  include  British  species. 
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Fam.  III.  LrrocBRATiDjt. 

i^mtains  6  genera,  all  of  which  are  British,  and  as  such  I  mtut 
nee  them. 

rhe  genera  of  the  Lytoceratidffi  difier  greatly  from  each  other  in 
«mal  form,  but  have  cIobo  relations  in  their  internal  stmctnre. 
e  body-chamber  is  short  (j  of  whorl),  with  simple  month-border, 
■dnced  on  the  columellar  side. 

rhis  family  includes  the  tj'pical  genera  Lytoeanu  and  PhylUxtras, 
I  former  represented  by  L.  fimbriatum.  Row.,  from  the  Middle 
1  Upper  Lias,  and  the  latt«r  by  Phylhcerai  hfttrophyllum  from 
I  Upper  Liaa.  The  remaining  3  genera  are  Hamitet,  Turrilita, 
1  BaeuUta,  all  Cretaceous,  and  differing  essentially  in  external 
m. 

Lytoceras  commences  in  the  Trias  with  Lyt.  Afahti  and  Lyt  palmt. 
b  represented  in  the  Liaa  by  Li/t.  Jimbriatum,  Sow.,  Li/t.  cortiu- 
•ia,  Lyt.  jureiut,  Zict.,  £^l.  Uiteatum,  Schloth.,  I^t.  hireinum, 
iloth.,  and  Z^/f.  toruhsum,  and  by  Li/t.  Eiulesianum,  D'Orb.,  in 
I  Inferior  Oolite.  In  the  Lower  Cretaccona  rocks  this  genna  ii 
iresented  by  Lyt,  (Crioeerai)  Duvalianum  and  Lyt.  nhjtmbriatuin, 
Jrb. 

Uenus  llamiiti. — Prof,  Neumnyer  does  not  believe  that  "  a  spiral 
■ve  of  a  particular  form  gives  sufficient  warrant  for  the  eetablish- 
mt  of  a  distinct  genus.  Adopting  this  view,  the  7  old  and  recogniied 
lera  {AiiiaoCfras,  Ancyloceras,  Bactilina,  HamiiUna,  Heticoceras, 
•fehouraa,  and  Toxoreras),  in  which  the  curvature  receives  many 
edifications,  and  exists  in  some  in  more  than  one  plane,  are  now 
^pressed,  and  the  whole  series  reduced  to  the  single  genus  Ha- 
lei,  which  is  a  conical  straight  shell  (ex.  H.  dtgatu,  D'Orb.)  bent 
one  plane,  the  bends  or  curves  not  in  contact;  The  snture-line 
divided  into  six  lobes,  and  the  chief  or  under  lateral  lobe  is  divided 

0  pairs  of  branches. 

Genus  Turriiites. — Neumayer  under  this  genus  classes  BeliMcerat 
th  an  open  spiral,  not  on  one  plane.  In  Turrilites  the  sntnre- 
e  is  divided  into  sis  lobes,  each  lobe  possessing  a  single  pair  of 
citations,  and  the  mouth  is  simple  and  the  shell  sinistral. 
Genus  Baculilcs. — Neumaycr  connects  this  genus  with  Lytocrrat 
d  Hamite*  by  the  structure  of  the  principal  lateral  Jobe.  The 
)ta  are  Bymmetricol,  divided  into  four  or  six  lobes,  each  having 
>air  of  digitations  (typo  B.  a»£tj>s). 

Genus  Phyllocerai. — In  this  fine  genns  the  body-ohamber  is 
:)rt,  and  the  mouth-border  with  lateral  forwardly  directed  lappets. 
bes  numerous,  eight  or  nine  on  each  side,  very  complicated. 
■ylloceras  lieUrophijllum,  Sow.,  from  the  Upper  Lias,  is  the  type, 
lumayer  distinguiahes  4  groups  in  this  genua  ;  the  following  are 

1  types  :— 

1.  PhyUoeera*  htterophyllum,  8ow. 

2.  P.  latrieum,  Puach, 

3.  1'.  Ciipitanei,  Catullo. 

4.  P.  vltniniontanum,  Zittel. 
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PhyUoeeras  commenoes  in  the  Trias ;  bat  no  British  Triassio  species 
ia  known.  P.  Loseawbi,  Sow.,  occurs  in  the  British  Middle  lias  ; 
and  P,  heUropkt/Uum,  Sow.,  and  P.  subearinatum.  Young,  in  the 
Upper  lias.  In  the  Cretaceous  rocks  the  only  British  forms  are 
P.  VelledcB  and  P.  Uwesiense. 

Fam.  lY.  ^gocebatid^. 

Inclndes  several  groups  having  widely  different  forms. 
This  family  is  divided  into  3  subfamilies : — 

Subfam.  1.  jiEgoceratites. 

2  genera :  Arietites  and  .^ocerds. 

Subfam.  2.  Harpoceratites, 

3  genera :  Harpoeenxs^  Oppelia^  and  Haploeeras, 

Subfam.  3.  Stephanoceraiites. 

15  genera:  Stephanocercis^  Cosmoceras,  Ancyloceras^  Baeulina^ 
Simoeeras^  PerisphincteSf  Oleostephanus^  Scaphites^  ffoplites^  Acan- 
tho^roif  Stoliezkaia^  Crioceras^  Heteroceraa^  Pettoceras^  and  Asptdo- 
ceras, 

Subfiemi.  1.  j^jfoceratUes, 

Genus  ^oceras,  a  large  and  important  genus  in  the  British  rocks, 
especially  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  Lias.  ASgoceras  may  be  divided 
iato  4  sections  based  upon  the  structure  of  the  shell. 

Section  I.  Psilonoti, 
„      2.  Angulaii. 
„      3.  Armati, 
„      4.  Involutu 

Sect.  1.  PiilonotL — ^Essentially  Lower  Lias  and  in  the  lowest 
lone  {Planorbis), 

In  aU  the  species  of  this  section  the  keel  is  absent,  and  there  are 
iK>  Uteral  longitudinal  channels  in  the  siphonal  or  ventral  area.  The 
lohe-hne  is  much  ramified,  and  the  lobes  are  complicated.  The  species 
ue  the  well-known  forms  .^£^.  planorhis^  Sow.,  .^.  Johnstoni, 
Sow.,  J^.  ianu,  D'Orb.,  .^%.  intermedium,  Portl.,  jEg.  Belcheri, 
Simp.,  and  .d^.  liassicurn,  D'Orb.  These  forms  all  occur  in  the 
zone  of  ^.  pinnorbis,  at  the  extreme  base  of  the  Lias.  They  range 
through  Britain  wherever  these  lowest  beds  are  observed. 

Sect  2.  Angulati, — ^This  is  an  extremely  well-defined  section. 
The  sharply  flexed  ribs  and  deep  channel  on  the  ventral  area  distin- 
goish  the  species  of  .^oceras  belonging  to  this  section.  The  chief 
Bpeciee  are  JEg.  angulatum,  JSg.  Charmasaei^  and  AEg.  ccUenatum, 
bU  of  which  occur  in  the  zone  of  AEg.  angulatum,  .^.  lacunatum 
Mid  ^,  BoucauUianum,  D'Orb.,  with  j^g,  Birchii,  are  from  the 
succeeding  or  higher  zone  of  Arietiies  Bucklandi,  the  whole  being 
L)wer  lias  and  British. 
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Sect.  3.  Armatu — An  important  section  in  Britain  and  Germany. 
The  ribs  on  the  sides  of  the  shell  develop  tubercles  or  long  spines 
in  many  species.  This  section  is  almost  entirely  Middle  Lias,  but 
JEg.  Birchii  and  JEg,  planicosta  characterize  the  zone  of  Ariedta 
Bucklandi  in  the  Lower  Lias,  whereas  Mg>  Davceif  j£g.  armatum, 
^g,  Taylorij  .^,  densinodus^  jEg.  brevispinunif  JEg,  Valdani,  and 
ASg.  Maugenesti  are  all  British  Middle-Lias  species,  and  from  the 
zone  of  ^g»  Jamesoni,  Sow. 

Sect.  4.  InvoltUi, — The  shell  in  this  section  of  JSgoceras  is  highly 
involute ;  the  inner  whorls  are  almost  entirely  concealed  in  some 
forms ;  in  others  the  umbilicus  is  much  wider,  through  the  in- 
volutions being  less.  The  zone  of  JSg.  Henleyi  yields  the  fol- 
lowing species : — JEg.  stinatum,  jEg,  Bechei,  JEg,  pettos^  and  j£g, 
JieterogeneSy  T.  &  B.  The  species  are  essentially  Middle  Lias  and 
British.  The  first  appearance  of  this  section  is  in  the  Muschelkalk ; 
it  became  extinct  in  the  Middle  Lias. 

Genus  Arietites  (the  group  "Arietes"  of  Von  Buch,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Lower  Lias,  and  in  which  we  know  of  at  least 
20  species). — Waagen  established  this  genus  {Arietites)  for  those 
species  having  a  wide  and  open  umbilicus,  the  sides  of  the  shell  also 
possessing  straight  simple  ribs,  which  often  bear  tubercles  near  the 
ventral  angle,  as  in  A.  rotiformis.  The  keel  is  large  and  promi- 
nent, having  on  each  side  a  deep  lateral  channel  or  groove.  The 
following  20  important  species  b^ong  to  the  genus  ArUtita : — 


Arietites  Bucldaiidi,  Sow. 

Bodleyi,  Buckm, 

Bonnardi,  D*Orb, 

CroBsii,  Wright. 

obtusus,  Sow. 

eemicostatus,  Simp. 

bisulcatus,  Brug. 

raricoBtatuB,  Zut. 

multicoBtatus,  Sow, 

Oollenoti,  ZyOrfe. 


Arietites  rotiformiB,  Sow. 

Sauzeaiius,  D'Orb. 

stellariB,  Sow. 

Sdpionianus,  UOrh. 

impendens,  Y.  ^  B. 

Conybeari,  Sow. 

Brookii,  Sow. 

Turneri,  Sow. 

obesuIuB,  Blake. 

Nodotianus,  L^Orb. 


No  genus  of  Ammonites  in  the  British  rocks  is  more  important 
stratigraphically.  None  of  the  species  pass  the  horizon  of  the  Lower 
Lias  ;  and  they  essentially  characterize  its  lower  members.  12  of 
the  20  species  occur  in  the  cliff-section  at  Lyme  Regis ;  few  sections 
are  opened  in  the  Lower  Lias  in  which  they  are  not  met  with. 

Subfam.  2.  HarpocertUiUs, 

Genus  Harpoceras, — This  is  in  part  equivalent  to  the  group 
Falciferi  of  Von  Buch,  which  in  Britain  attains  its  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  Upper  Lias,  equalling  in  stratigraphical  im- 
portance the  genus  Arietites  in  the  Lower  Lias.  Barpoceras  first 
appears  in  the  Middle  Lias  with  JSgoceras  Jamesoni  in  3  well- 
determined  species — H,  impendens^  H,  Normanianum^  and  S,  aru- 
tiforrM.  The  two  first-named  are  British  species.  Harpocenu 
occurs  abo  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Jurassic  rocks,  associated  with 
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*'PUroc€ra  oceani/*  At  least  20  species  of  ffarpoceras  occur  in  the 
Upper  Lias  of  Britain,  and  4  in  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Harpoceras 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  genus ;  the  ventral  area  is  always 
keeled ;  the  sides  of  the  shell  ornamented  witYi  falciform  ribs ;  mouth- 
border  sickle-shaped,  with  lateral  auricles  or  expansions,  and  a  long 
pointed  rostrnm-like  ventral  process.  Many  other  characters  I 
cannot  here  describe. 
The  Upper^Iias  sx)ecie6  of  Harpoceras  are : — 


Harpooeras  faldferum. 

serpentiniixn. 

bifroDfl. 

lythense. 

Tariabile. 

OTatum. 

LeTuoni. 

"        Beanii. 

elegana. 

opalinum. 


Harpoceras  insigne. 

radians. 

fltriatulum. 

ooncaynm. 

aalense. 

thouarsense. 

primordiale. 

subooncaTuxn. 

ezaratum. 


The  Harpocerata  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  are  : — 

Harpoceras  MarchiBODA.           I           Harpooeras  SowerbTii. 
TesBonianum.  |  Edwardianum. 

Genus  Oppdia,  Waagen. — ^A  rare  genus  in  the  British  Islands, 
which  first  occurs  in  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  India  many  species  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Waagen.  The  "  Golden  Oolite "  of  Eeera 
Hill,  Kutch,  and  other  higher  strata  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of 
species  of  C^opelia.  The  most  characteristic  British  forms  are  0. 
mhradiata^  Sow.,  and  0.  diseu*^  Sow. ;  the  latter  is  a  Combrash 
species.  Oppelia  has  a  wide  stratigraphical  range,  from  the  lower 
to  the  uppermost  stages  of  the  Jurassic  series ;  it  is  also  Neooomian 
and  Upper  Cretaceous. 

Genus  Haploceras,  Zittel. — Separated  fix)m  Oppelia  by  marked 
characters  :  well-defined  lines  of  growth  and  narrow  umbilicus,  no 
bifurcation  of  ribs,  no  keel  or  channel  in  the  siphonal  area,  with 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  lobes,  serve  to  distinguish  this  genus. 
The  group  Ligati,  D'Orb.,  in  part  belongs  here.  The  Inferior-Oolite 
fonns  Hapi.  oolitictim^  D'Orb.,  and  ffapl.  ligatunij  D'Orb.,  are 
examples  of  the  species. 

Subfam.  3.  Stephanoceratites, 

Genus  Suphanocera^, — The  species  of  this  large  genus  are  essen- 
tially Lower  Jurassic.  They  commence  in  the  Upper  Lias  with 
S.  eommunej  S»  annulatum,  S,  crassum^  S,  Hciandreif  S,  fUrtda^ 
him,  &c.  The  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  teems  with  individuals ; 
and  both  in  France  and  England  the  zone  of  8.  Humphrieeianuin  is 
the  home  for  numerous  forms.  The  species  in  Yon  Buoh's  groups 
xriii.  (the  Planulati)^  xix.  (the  Coronarii),  and  xx.  (the  Maeroee- 
phali)  have  been  partly  absorbed  recently  into  the  genus  Ste~ 
phanoeeras.  This  is  at  once  manifest  from  the  following  list  of 
spedes: — 

TOL.  XXXVIII.  s 
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StopluuioenM  DMlongdiamiMii. 
GvniUii. 

ElUDphriMUUIDID. 


e  globose  form  of  Sl^hanocertu  maeroefpkaliim  repTesenta  » 
ict  group,  characterized  by  the  smalliiess  of  the  ombUicna,  ei- 
;  involution  of  the  shell,  and  long  siphonal  lobe.  8l^. 
ilare  poseessee  the  acune  lobal  conditions.  This  group  of  the 
■anocerata  is  not  Bpecifioally  rich  in  the  Enropean  rocks,  and 
lies  a  limited  horizon  in  time.  In  England  and  Oermany  the 
)  group  commences  in  the  Combraah,  and  occurs  in  the  Sells- 
Rock  and  Oxford  Clay.  Dr.  Waagen,  in  the  "  Jurassic  Cepha- 
a  "  (Palieontologia  Indica),  haa  figured  and  described  23  species 
tephmoeerat  ircna  the  "  Kacch  Jura  ;*"  of  these,  the  species 
i^  with  European  forma  occupy  also  in  Kacch,  as  in  Europe, 
rue  "  Maoroee(Aalui-\teil»."  The  group  of  the  Marrwx^^li  is 
f  the  most  important  among  all  the  Jurassic  Ammonites,  for 
y-alUed  forms  have  been  found  over  the  whole  world. 
nuH  Comuxfrat. — Von  Buch'a  group  x,  (the  Ornah')  is  absorbed 
wnoctnu.  This  genua  first  appears  in  the  upper  beds  of  the 
ior  Oolite,  where  the  species  Conn.  Parkituoni  and  Coim. 
ntianum  abound ;  they  arc  well  characterized  by  the  smooth 
lel  in  the  middle  of  the  ventral  side,  which  interrupts  the 
□g  of  the  ribs  across  the  siphonal  area.  In  the  Eellaways  and 
rd  Clay  Coamoeeras  eaUovitme,  C,  Duncani,  0.  Kocnigi,  C. 
nonuni,  and  C,  jaton  abound.  The  highly  ornamented  shells 
ither  constant  characters  weU  deserved  ^e  name  applied  to  the 
I  by  Von  Buoh.  The  genus  ranges  into  the  Chalk  under  the 
of  Co»m.  vernuxman,  B'Orb. 

nuB  Aneylocenu,  D'Orb. — Spirally  roiled  on  the  same  plane, 
whorls  all  disjointed  and  separate,"  the  last  projected  in  a 
DDtol  direction,  then  turning  upwards  and  inwards,  opposed  or 
rite  t«  the  spiral  coil ;  the  septa  are  transverse,  symmetrical, 
S-lobed,  unequal  in  size,  and  composed  of  ramified  elongated 
itions.  The  earliest  form  known  is  Aneybsoerai  annviatum, 
the  Lower  Jurassic  beda  of  England  and  France ;  with  it,  in 
inferior  Oolite  of  Germany,  occurs  Aneyl.  baculatum.  The 
ways  fiock  yields  one,  Aneyl,  callovUnse.  Aneylocerat  attains 
'eatest  development  in  the  Lower  Ctetaceoos  rocks  (Neooomisn), 
wo  chief  forms  being  Aneyl.  Malheronianum  and  Aneyl.  Ptuo- 
m.  Aneyl.  gigat,  HQUii,  grande,  and  Matheronianiun  are 
ifa  Cretaceous  species. 

nus  PerisphincUt,  Waagen. — The  singular  Ammonite  P.  Mar- 
,  D'Orb.,  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  England  and  France,  is 
inly  example  we  have.  Dr.  Waagen  enumerates  nearly  60 
is  from  the  Kacch  Jura  (Catch).  "  These  can  be  distributed 
{ lai^  sections,  comprising  several  groups  that  find  their  eqni- 
ta  in  the  Uiddle  and  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of  Europe,  between 
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the  Kellaway,  Oxford,  Gorallian,  Eiinmeridgian,  and  Portlandian 
•tages."    ^ 

Genus  SeaphiUSj  Park. — ^This  genus,  like  Aneyloeeras^  needs 
little  notice  here.     All  the  species  are  Gretaceons. 

Genus  HopUtu^  Neum. — The  highly  ornamented  shells  of  this 
genus  form  conspienons  groups  in  the  Oretaoeous  rocks,  of  which 
they  are  characteristic.  The  old  groups  Tvhereulali  and  DenUUi 
partly  fall  into  the  genus  HopUUs.  The  ^'  Dentati  interrupti " 
would  receive  certain  forms  of  Hop.  inUrruptus  and  Bop.  splendens. 
Hop,  faliatut  being  one  of  the  Imown  *^TuhereulatiJ^  The  Gault, 
Upper  Greensand,  and  Lower  Chalk  contain  the  genus  Hoplites, 

Genus  AcanthoeeroM^  Neumayer. — Neumayer  instituted  this  new 
gronp  to  receiTe  certain  species  once  included  in  the  genus  HopliUs, 
In  the  old  classification  many  were  placed  by  D'Orbigny  in  his  group 
riL{Rh0Umagense8\  and  by  Pictet  in  group ix.  (Dentatij  Yon Buch). 
The  siphonal  area  varies  considerably  ;  in  some  the  median  line  is 
channelled  and  with  rows  of  tubercles  on  the  border,  thus  inter- 
rupting the  ribs  from  crossing  the  ventral  margin,  or  the  tubercles 
are  arranged  in  rows,  or  pass  along  the  median  line  in  a  kind  of 
knotted  keeL  This  short  diagnosis  will  suggest  A.  mammiUare,  A, 
rhotonuigense,  A.  Mussexense^  and  A.  ManteUi  imder  the  old  dassifi- 
eatioD,  groups  vii.  and  ix.     All  the  species  are  Cretaceous. 

Acanthoceras  ManteUi.  "^ 
rhotomagenie.        I 


•uaaexeiue.  >  British  species. 

Woolgari.  j 

mammillAre.  ) 

Brottianum.  1 

Deverianuin.  I  French  species, 

liartinsii.  I 


Genus  Stoliezkaia. — All  are  Indian  species  in  this  genus.  Neu- 
mayer established  this  group  to  receive  some  remarkable  Ammonites 
%ured  in  Stoliczka's  great  work  ^*  On  the  Ammoniiida  of  ike  Chalk 
Bath  of  Southern  India  "  [vide  this  work  for  the  types  of  th« 
genus]. 

The  genera  Crioceras^  Leveille,  ToapoeerM^  D'Orb.,  and  Ueteroctras^ 
D'Orb.,  need  only  be  mentioned ;  they  have  no  special  value  in  the 
modem  nomenclature  of  the  Anunonitidse. 

Genus  Aspidoeeraa,  Zittel. — ^Von  Buch's  group  xiii.  (Armati) 
embraces  the  species  of  AtpidoeeroB,  The  chief  species  are  Asp, 
^^ifi^gUpinumy  £rom  the  Einuneridge  and  Oxford  Clays,  Asp.  per- 
ormatumy  Oxfordian  and  Corallian :  this  last  species  is  the  type  of  a 
large  section.  D'Orbigny's  type  for  the  PtramuUi  is  A»p.  altenense, 
a  Corallian  form. 

Genus  PelioceraSj  Waagen. — ^In  England  the  genus  Pdtoceras  is 
confined  to  the  Oxfordiui  stage,  and  only  2  species  represent  it — 
P'  oiMHa,  PhilL,  and  P.  WiUianuoni,  PhilL 

Genua  SimoeeraSf  Zitt — Eeinecke's  species,  S.  aneepsy  is  a  British 
tpedea  ranging  through  the  Oxfordian  stage ;  it  is  possibly  the  Am, 
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(Sim.)  eoronatus  of  Sohlotheim,  and  the  Am.  dubius  of  Zieten.  It 
would  have  taken  up  so  much  space  to  have  described  at  tiny  length 
the  foregoing  genera  of  the  AinmonitidsB  that  all  save  necessary 
matter  is  omitted.  This  subject  alone  is  so  large  a  one,  and  its 
bearing  upon  stratigraphical  geology  so  important,  that  I  deemed  it 
right  to  notice  it,  but  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  matter  to  its 
smallest  limits.  The  most  important  risume  of  the  modem  dassi* 
fication  is  given  in  vol.  zxxiii.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Palseonto- 
graphical  Society  by  Dr.  Wright,  F.E.S. ;  he  has  embodied  the 
researches  of  Suess,  Neumayer,  Waagen,  Hyatt,  Mojsisovics, 
D'Orbigny,  <bo.  It  is  the  only  English  digest  we  have  upon  the 
modem  classification  of  this  division  of  the  Cephalopoda,  and 
which  gives  us  the  views  of  continental  palseontologists.  Messrs. 
Tate  and  Blake,  in  their  work  on  the  Yorkshire  Lias,  have  ably 
treated  of  the  Ammonitidse  of  that  formation. 
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fiichard  Kerr,  Esq.,  19  Copt  Hall  Place,  EolkeStaie4:lSftrt$n  Ferd. 
fon  Miiller,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Melbourne ;  William  Whitehead  Watts,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Broseley, 
Shropflhire;  and  Joseph  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  E.K.G.S.,  Coney  Street, 
York,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  waff  read. 

The  following  oommunications  were  read  : — 

1.  **  Additional  Discoveries  of  High-level  Marine  Drifts  in  North 
Wales,  with  Bemarks  on  Drif tless  Areas.''  By  D.  Mackintosh,  Esq., 
F.G.8. 

2.  '*0n  some  Sections  of  Lincolnshire  Neocomian.''  ByH.  Keeping, 
Esq.,  of  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge.  Communicated  by 
W.  Keeping,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

3.  **  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  (English  side)." 
By  C.  T.  Clough,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited  : — 

Bock-specimens  and  sections  exhibited  by  Mr.  Clough,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  paper. 

Specimens  from  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  Cambridge,  exhibited 
by  E.  B.  Tawney,  Esq.,  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Keeping's  paper. 


March  8, 1882. 

J.  W.  HiTLKB,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

George  Clementson  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Jun.,  Poynton,  near  Stock- 
port, and  John  Baldry  Redman,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  6  Queen  Anne's 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  **  Additional   Note  on  certain  Inclusions  in  Granite."      By 
J.  Arthur  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S. 
Toi.  xxxvin.  i 
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"  The  Geology  of  Ifadeira."     By  J.  8.  Gardner,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

"  On  the  Crag  Shells  of  Aberdeenshire  and  the  Gravel  Beds 
ining  them."    By  Thomas  F.  Jamieson,  Esq.,  P.G.S. 

"  On  the  Bed  Clay  of  the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  and  the  direc- 
)f  Ice-movement  in  that  quarter."  By  Thomas  F.  JanuesoD, 
F.G.S. 

i^ens  were  exhibited  by  J.  Arthur  FhilUps,  Esq.,  and  by 
irkie  Gardner,  Esq.,  in  illustration  of  their  papers. 


March  22,  1882. 

J.  W.  Hulks,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Froeident,  in  the  Chair. 

Uiam  Brown,  Esq.,  28  Holland  Boad,  Kensington,  W. ;  George 
as  PameU,  Esq.,  Uontagne  House,  Enfield,  and  22  Charing 
,  &W. ;  and  Ed^a  Alfred  Walford,  Esq.,  Weat  Bar  Street, 
iry,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


)  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 
J  fi)llowing  commnnications  were  read  : — 


"  On  a  FoflsU  Species  of  Ca-nptoeerat,  a  Freshwater  MoUtuk, 
Hie  Eocene  of  Sheemess."  By  Lt.-Colonel  H.  H.  Godwio- 
n,  F.Il.8..  F.G.a 

"  Note  on  the  Os  Pubis  and  Ischiom  of  Ornitfioptit  eueaTnerohu 
lyms — Eueamerotut,  Hulka ;  Bothriotpandyhia  (in  part),  R. 
;  Chondro^tomunu,  B.  Owen)."  By  J.  W.  Hnlke,  Eaq., 
.,  Pre8.G.8. 

"  On  Neattieotawnu  piuiMut  (Fraas),  an  Amphibious  Reptile 
I  AfBnities  with  the  Terrestrial  Nothosanria  and  with  the 
e  Plwiosauria."     By  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.B.S.,  F.G.8. 

dmena  were  exhibited  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Godwin-Aoaten  in 
ation  of  his  paper. 
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April  0, 1882. 

J.  W.  HuLKB,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  J.  B.  Myhie,  Esq.,  C.E.,  2  Middle  Scotland  Yard,  8.W.,  was 
elected  a  Fellow,  and  li.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  of  Paris,  a 
Foreign  Correspondent  of  the  Society. 

The  list  of  Donations  to  the  library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  ''Geological  Age  of  the  laconic  System."  By  Prof.  J.  D. 
Dana,  F.M.G.8. 

2.  *'0n  some  Nodular  Felsites  in  the  Bala  Group  of  North 
Wales.''    By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Sec.G.S. 

3.  "  On  the  Cambrian  (Sedgw.)  and  Silurian  Eocks  of  Scandi- 
naria."    By  J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 

Bock-specimens  and  sections  were  exhibited  by  Prof.  Bonney  in 
illustration  of  his  paper. 


April  16, 1882. 

J.  W.  HxTLEE,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  PnannsNT  remarked  that  it  would  argue  a  degree  of  in- 
difference with  which  the  Society  could  not  be  charged,  if  the 
Meeting  were  to  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business 
without  some  reference  to  the  sad  loss  sustained  by  the  whole 
scientific  world  within  the  last  few  days  in  the  death  of  the 
illustrious  naturalist  whose  remains  had  been  consigned  that 
morning  to  their  last  resting-place  at  Westminster.  He  added  that 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  vast  assemblage  of  people  who  came 
together  to  witness  the  obsequies  of  Mr.  Darwin  was  of  the  most 
sod-stirring  kind^  and  constituted  the  grandest  conceivable  testimony 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  philosopher  who  had 
jtist  passed  from  among  us. 

S.  8.  Buckman,  Esq.,  Bradford  Abbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset;  Hugh 
Salrin  Holme,  Esq.,  MA.,  7  Church  Street,  Caermarthen ;  CoUet 
Hometsham,  Esq.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  19  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.G. ;  and  Joseph  B.  Tyrrell,  Esq.,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

t2 
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i  List  of  Donations  to  the  Dbrary  was  read. 

9  following  commanioatioDB  were  road  : — 

"On  Fossil  Chilostomatoue  Brjozoa  from  Mount  Oamtner, 
Australia."     By  Arthnr  W.  Waters,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  F.G.8. 

"Thamniseut:    Permian,  CarboniferouB,  and  Silorian."    By 
[e  W.  ShnibBole,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

"On  the  Occurrence  of  a  new  Species  of  PftyZ/opora  in  the 
ian  Limestones."    By  Geoi^  W.  Shrutwole,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

"  On  the  Relations  of  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene  Strata  in  t^e 
pshire  Basin."     By  Prof.  John  W.  Judd,  F.B.S.,  Soc.G.S. 


May  10. 1882. 

J.  W.  HiTLiB,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

-thur  Leech,  Esq.,  Arlington  House,  Nowcoatle,  Staffordshire, 
elected  a  Fellow,  and  Professor.  L.  BJitimeyer  a  Foreign 
ber  of  the  Society. 

le  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

le  following  communicaUona  were  read : — 

"  On  the  Belations  of  Hybocrinut,  Baerocrinvt,  and  Hybo- 
Ua."  By  P.  Herbert  Carpenter,  Esq.,  H.A.  Gonunnmcated  by 
.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.,  F.E.8.,  T.P.G& 

"  On  the  Madreporaria  of  tiie  Inferior  Oolite  of  the  Neigh- 
hood  of  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester."     By  B.  F.  Tomes,  Esq., 


"  On  the  Esqdorotion  of  two  Caves  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
)y.''  By  Ernest  L.  Jones,  Esq.  Communicated  hv  Prof.  W. 
I  DawHuB,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S. 

"  Note  on  the  ComparatiTe  Specific  GravitieB  of  Molten  and 
lified  VeBuvian  Lavas."     By  H.  J.  Johnston -Lavis,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
[AbstnuA.) 

rom  some  expeiimenta  made  on  Vosurian  lava.  Prof.  Palmteri 
B75  ezpresaed  the  opinion  that  its  spedfio  gravity,  when  molten, 
it  be  as  high  as  5-0,  though  when  cooled  it  is  only  2*7.    The 
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author  described  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  December  1881 
on  some  lava  flowing  across  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Eavourable  cir- 
auDstances  enabled  him  to  gain  a  position  above  a  perfectly  molten 
stream,  the  surface  of  which  was  protected  from  radiation  by  the 
heated  walls  of  a  tunnel  which  the  lava  had  already  formed  by 
cooling  of  the  crust.  On  to  this  were  dropped,  from  a  height  of 
U  yard : — (a)  light  scoria ;  this  floated  on  the  surface  until  lost  to 
Tiew  (the  stream  could  be  watched  for  150  yards  or  so) :  (6)  fairly 
solid  lava,  with  some  vesicular  cavities ;  this  slowly  sank,  until 
after  some  distance  it  disappeared  ;  (c)  the  most  compact  lava  that 
could  be  found,  in  which,  however,  were  a  few  small  cavities ;  this 
sank  rapidly,  the  molten  rock  welling  up  round  it.  The  author 
eousiderod  that  these  experiments  demonstrate  that  the  cooled  lava 
is  more  dense  than  the  molten,  and  that  the  apparently  contra- 
dictory results  obtained  by  Prof.  Palmieri  were  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  surface  of  the  stream,  by  loss  of  heat,  had  become  viscid,  so 
that  the  solid  material  floated,  though  of  greater  density.  The 
author  concluded  by  citing  other  confirmatory  evidence  of  hia  view. 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited : — 

Specimens  of  Corals  from  the  Inferior  Oolite,  exhibited  by 
R.  F.  Tomes,  Esq,,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Specimens  of  Qrinoids,  exhibited  by  P.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  in 
illustration  of  his  paper. 

AntLen  of  Cervus  &c.,  exhibited  by  John  Gunn,  Esq. 

The  original  of  Hyhodm  Bechi,  Charlesworth,  a  specimen  of  the 
rare  fish  Macropomn  ManUlli^  and  various  other  fossils,  exhibited 
by  E.  Charlesworth,  Esq. 


May  24, 1882. 

J.  W.  HtTLKE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair 

The  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

Four  models  were  presented  by  Dr.  Reyer,  illustrating  his  me- 
moirB  on  the  Karst,  Predazzo,  &;c. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  "On  the  Geology  of  Costa  Rica."  By  George  Attwood,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  F.C.8.,  Assoc.  Momb.  Inst.C.E. ;  with  an  Appendix  by  W. 
H.  Hudleston,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S. 
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2.  '*  On  a  remarkable  Dinosanrian  Coracoid  from  the  Wealden  of 
Brook,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  preserved  in  the  Woodwardian  MuBeum 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  probably  referable  to  OmUhojmi,^ 
By  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.8.,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

3.  "  On  the  Newer  Pliocene  Period  in  England."  By  8.  V.  Wood, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.     (Concluding  Part.) 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited : — 

Specimens  of  rocks  and  microscopic  sections,  exhibited  by  G. 
Attwood,  Esq.,  in  Ulostration  of  his  paper. 

A  Dinosanrian  Coracoid,  exhibited  by  Prof.  T.  M'K.  Hughes  in 
illustration  of  Prof.  Seeley's  paper. 


June  7,  1882. 

J.  W.  Httlke,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Alfred  Morris,  Esq.,  C.E.,  AthensBum  Club,  8ydney,  N.S.W.,  and 
William  Heury  Watson,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  The  Folds,  Bolton-le-Moors, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

A  specimen  of  Platfix  altissimus  from  the  Eocene  Tertiary  of 
Monte  Bolca  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Eandolph. 

The  following  names  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  were  read  out  for 
the  first  time  in  conformity  with  the  Bye-Laws  (Sect.  VI.  B,  Art.  6), 
in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  the  arrears  of  their  contribu- 
tions : — James  Duigan,  Esq.,  E.  G.  Dyke,  Esq.,  Joseph  Lucas,  Esq., 
M.  F.  Maury,  Esq.,  H.  G.  Vennor,  Esq.,  Ezekiel  Williamson,  Esq. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  The  President  read  the  following  note,  forwarded  by  Don 
Manuel  F.  de  Castro,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Spain : — 
'*0n  the  Discover}^  of  Triassic  Fossils  in  the  Sierra  de  G^ador, 
Province  of  Almeria,  Spain." 

<«  The  metalliferous  Hmestoue  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  owing  to  no 
fossil  remains  having  been  found  prior  to  this  occasion,  has  been  a 
perfect  puzzle  to  all  geologists  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

«^  MM.  Maestro,  Amar  de  la  Torre,  Pemolet,  Anstod,  and  Cooke 
considered  these  limestones  to  belong  to  the  Transition  series,  the 
former  taking  them  as  representatives  of  the  Mountain  Limestones  of 
other  parts  of  Europe.  M.  Prado  hinted  that  they  might  be  De- 
vonian ;  whilst  M.  Willkomm,  in  the  geological  map  published  to 
accompany  his  botanical  researches  in  Spain,  considered  them  Siln- 
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rian.  Lately  MM.  Botella  and  Yilanova,  in  their  reapectiye  maps, 
have  marked  them  as  belonging  to  the  Permian  series ;  whilst  M. 
de  Vemenil,  coming  nearer  to  the  truth,  took  the  whole  of  the  lime- 
stones to  the  south  of  Granada  and  the  Sierra  de  Gador  as  Triassic, 
thoagh  in  doubt  (**  Trias  incertain  "). 

''  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  commissioned  by  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Spain  to  investigate  the  S.W.  portion  of 
the  Province  of  Almeria,  which  comprises  the  Sierra  de  Gador.  In 
February  last  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  discovering  abundant  fossil 
remains  in  different  parts  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  which  perfectly 
fix  the  age  of  the  metalliferous  limestones  of  this  part  of  Spain. 

''  The  whole  series  of  rocks  forming  this  sierra,  resting  on  the 
mica-schists  and  slates  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a  succession  of  black, 
white,  and  puiple  talcose  schists  at  the  base,  which  alternate  with 
some  beds  of  yellowish  and  porous  limestone,  and  which  pass 
through  a  considerable  thickness  of  grey  limestones  and  slates,  and, 
precisely  where  the  fossils  have  been  found,  to  the  metalliferous 
limestone  of  Sierra  de  Gador,  which  appears  to  form  the  top  of  this 
interesting  formation. 

^'  The  fossils  found  belong  to  the  following  genera : — MyopTioria 
{M.  hevigata  and  M.  Ooldfussi),  ffinnites,  Monotis,  Avicvla  {A, 
Brmni),  Myacites^  Eissoa^  and  many  others  difficult  to  determine. 

''  The  places  where  the  fossils  have  been  found  are  the  following : — 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  in  the  Bambla  del 
Canudo ;  midway  on  the  road  from  Felix  to  Marchal ;  and  in  the 
place  named  La  Solana  del  Fondon,  to  the  left  of  the  river  Andarax, 
following  the  track  between  the  mine  Sebastopol  and  the  town  of 
£1  Fondon. 

"  JoAQunr  GoKZALo  T  Xavibr." 

2.  '*The  Girvan  Succession. — Part  I.  Stratigraphical."  By 
Charles  Lapworth,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Mason 
Sdenoe  College,  Birmingham. 

3.  ^  Notes  on  the  Annelida  tubicola  of  the  Wenlock  Shales,  from 
the  Washings  of  Mr.  George  Maw,  F.G.S."  By  George  Egbert 
Vine,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B., 
F.R.8.,  V.P.G.S. 

4.  *^  Description  of  part  of  the  Femur  of  Notoiherium  MitcfvelUJ^ 
By  Prot  Owen,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

5.  •*  On  Hdicopora  latigpirdlis^  a  new  Spiral  Fenestellid  from 
the  Upper  SQurian  Beds  of  Ohio,  U.S."  By  E.  W.  Claypole,  Esq., 
BA.,  B.8c.  (Lond.),  F.G.S. 

The  following  were  exhibited : — 

Specimens  exhibited  by  G.  E.  Vine,  Esq.,  in  illustration  of  his 
PH»r. 
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old  manuscript,  in  Spanish,  relatiiig  to  ABsairing  of  Gold  and 
'  and  valuation  of  Gems ;  and  a  mannscript  '  Boctrina  cm- 
, '  in  Quiche,  originallj'  obtained  from  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathrai, 
represcntiDg  a  language  contemporary  with  the  Aztec  <£ 
al  America,  exhibited  by  G.  Attwood,  Esq. 


J.  W.  HoLKB,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  Premdent,  in  the  Chair. 

bert  Bruce  Napoleon  Walker,  Esq.,  J.P.,  1 46  Cambridge  Street, 
woe  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

B  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

B  following  names  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  were  read  out  foi 
cond  time  in  conformity  with  the  Bye-Laws  (Sect.  TI.  B,  Art.  6), 
isequence  of  the  non-payment  of  the  arrears  of  their  contribn- 
: — James  Duigan,  Esq.,  £.  G.  Dyke,  Esq.,  Joseph  Lucas,  Esq., 
.  Maury,  Esq.,  Ezekiel  Williamson,  Esq. 


"  Londna,  Is  17  Juia,  1682. 
[ORSIGTK  LB  PKfistDKNT, — 

"  Depuis  que  la  SoeiiSte  Gikilogique  de  Londres  m'a  fait 
ind  honneur  de  me  decemer  la  medaille  de  Wollastou,  j'srais 
lir  de  venir  personuellement  lui  exprimer  ma  vive  reoonnais- 
,  et  i:es  jours-ci,  en  quittant  Paris,  j'avais  I'eBpoir  d'assister  It 
inoe  de  Ucrcredi  21. 

lalhooreusemeiit,  je  me  trouve  oblige  de  rentrer  sans  retard, 
jite  de  devoirs  professionnels  k  remplir. 

"est  auBsi  un  vif  regret  que  je  manque  de  si  pen  de  joare  le 
r  de  me  reunir  k  mes  coU^cs  de  la  Socidt^  Oeolopque  de 

''euillez  me  permettre,  Uonsieur  le  President,  de  vons  priei 
•■  aupr^  d'eux  rinterpr£t«  de  mes  sentiments.  Ce  sera  u&  de- 
iBgemeut  pour  moi. 

'euillez  agreer  aosei,  KTonsieur  le  Pnsideiit,  I'expreesion  de  la 
deration  la  plus  distingu^  de  rotre  tr^  devout  oonfr^, 

"  A.  Davbeib." 

'  If  OKBimrK  HULKB, 
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The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  "On  Thec<ajiOi%dylu8  Homeric  a  new  Dinosaur  from  the 
Hastings  Sand,  indicated  by  the  Sacrum  and  the  Neural  Canal  of 
the  Sacral  Eegion."    By  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8. 

2.  *<0n  the  Dorsal  Begion  of  the  Vertebral  Column  of  a  new 
Dmosaor,  indicating  a  new  genus,  SphenospondyluSj  from  the 
Wealden  of  Brook,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  preserved  in  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum  of  the  University  of  Cambridge."  By  Prof.  H.  G. 
Seeley,  F.ILS.,  F.G-S. 

3.  "On  Organic  Bemains  from  the  Upper  Permian  Strata  of 
Kargalinsk  in  Eastern  Russia."  By  W.  H.  Twelvetrees,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 

4.  "The  Rhaetics  of  Nottinghamshire."  By  E.  Wilson,  Esq., 
F.G.8. 

5.  '^  On  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  Strata  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia,  as  compared  with  those  of  Scandinavia  and  the  British 
Islands.**  By  Dr.  F.  Schmidt.  Communicated  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

6.  "On  Chilostomatous  Bryozoa  from  Baimsdale  (Gippsland)." 
By  A.  W.  Waters.  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

7.  "  The  SQurian  Species  of  Olauconome,  and  a  suggested  Classi- 
fication of  the  Palaeozoic  Polyzoa."  By  G.  W.  Shrubsole,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  and  G.  R.  Yine,  Esq. 

[AbBtraot] 

The  authors  discussed  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of  the  genus 
GUutonome,  and  especially  of  the  Silurian  species.  They  then 
characterized  the  genus,  to  which  they  refer  only  the  Bala  species 
formerly  regarded  as  identical  with  Q.  disticha^  Goldf.,  but  which 
they  describe  as  O.  Sedgtvickii,  Shrubs.  Olauconome  disticJia,  Goldf., 
^m  the  Wenlock  of  Dudley,  is  taken  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus 
Areanopora, 

The  authors  then  remarked  upon  the  characters  on  which  the 
classification  of  the  Polyzoa  is  founded,  drawn  from  the  study  of  the 
recent  forms,  and  stated  that  throughout  the  Cainozoic  and  Mesozoio 
series  no  Polyzoa  are  known  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  recog- 
nized groups.  Many  Palseozoic  forms  are  in  a  different  case.  The 
orifices  seen  on  the  surface  are  not,  in  many  cases,  the  mouths 
of  the  cells,  but  those  of  what  the  authors  call  vestibules,  beneath 
which  the  true  cell-mouth  is  concealed.  For  these  types  they 
propose  to  found  a  new  suborder  under  the  name  of  Cktptostokata, 
characterized  by  having  the  zoceda  subtubular,  or,  in  section, 
slightly  angular,  and  the  orifice  surrounded  by  a  vestibule  or  other- 
vise  concealed.  The  families  referred  to  this  group  are  the  Ceramo- 
porids,  Ptilodictyidie,  and  Arcanoporidte. 
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8.  "On  the  Cause  of  the  Depression  and  Re-elevation  of  the 
Land  during  the  Glacial  Period."    By  T.  F.  Jamieson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

[Abstract] 

The  author  commenced  by  noticing  the  theory  advanoed  by  Adhe- 
mar  and  CroU,  according  to  which  the  submergence  was  due  to  the 
effect  of  a  polar  ice-cap  causing  a  displacement  of  the  earth's  centre 
of  gravity  and  thereby  drawing  the  ocean  towards  the  ice-covered 
pole,  and  proceeded  to  show  that  this  theory  is  opposed  to  the  geolo- 
gical evidence,  according  to  which  the  amount  of  suhmergence  has 
been  unequal  in  adjacent  areas  and  along  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude,  showing  that  the  movement  has  been  in  the  land,  and  not 
in  the  sea.  The  facts  of  submergence  also  prove  that  no  such  cap 
of  ice  could  have  existed  at  the  time  in  the  northern  regions. 
Sundry  other  objections  were  also  pointed  out.  The  author  then 
went  on  to  state  his  own  h3rpothe8is,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
depression  of  the  land  was  caused  by  the  weight  of  ice  laid  upon  it, 
and  the  re-elevation  by  the  disappearance  of  the  ice.  The  amount 
of  depression  would  depend  partly  on  the  weight  of  ice  and  partly 
on  the  elasticity  or  yielding  nature  of  the  ground  beneath  it  He 
then  proceeded  to  consider  what  was  the  weight  of  ice  that  probably 
existed,  and  referred  to  the  elastic  and  flexible  nature  of  the  earth's 
crust,  as  evinced  by  earthquakes  &c. 

He  further  considered  the  relation  of  time  to  pressure,  and  touched 
upon  the  probable  rate  of  subsidence,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  very  slow  and  gradual.  The  recovery  of  level,  he  thinks,  would 
also  be  very  gradual,  and  probably,  in  most  cases,  not  complete. 

He  next  proceeded  to  show  how  his  hypothesis  is  borne  out  by  an 
appeal  to  geological  evidence  in  various  countries,  taking  England, 
Ireland,  North  America,  and  Greenland  as  examples.  He  further 
pointed  out  its  application  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  loess  beds, 
Fjord  latitudes,  and  lake-basins,  and  concluded  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  remarkable  connexion  between  gladation  and  submer- 
gence in  all  countries. 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited : — 

Remains  of  a  small  species  of  Moa  (Dinomis  didulus^  Owen,  sp.  n.) 
from  New  Zealand,  showing  portions  of  the  skin  and  feathers,  exhi- 
bited by  Dr.  H.  Woodward. 

Specimens  of  Sphenospandyhts  and  Thecospondylus  Homeri,  exhi- 
bited by  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley,  in  illustration  of  his  papers. 

Specimens  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Twelvetrees,  Esq.,  and  E.  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  in  illustration  of  their  papers. 
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Aidelfkide.  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  and  Report.  Vol.  iv.  1880-81.  1882. 
G.  Scoular.  A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  distiict  around  Manoora, 
Hundred  of  Saddleworth,  87.— W.  Rutt.  Notes  upon  a  Boring  at  Port 
Wakefield,  41.— R.  Tate.  The  Geology  ahout  Port  Wakefield,  4^5.— T.  C. 
Cload  Mineralogical  Notes  from  the  Lahoratoiy  of  the  Wallaroo  smelt- 
ing works,  60. — J.  G,  O.  Tepper.  Sketch  of  a  Geolo^cal  and  Physical 
History  of  Hundred  Cunningham  and  neighbouring  regions,  61. — R.  Tate. 
Oeology  in  its  Relation  to  Mining  and  Subterranean  Water-supply  in  South 
AiutiMia,  113. — ^R  Tate.  Notes  on  the  Geology  about  Franklin  Har- 
Iwor,  west  side  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  143. — R.  Tate.  Geological  Sections 
ftboat  Wellington  or  North-east  shore  of  Lake  Alezandrina,  144. — G.  L. 
Bebney.  Notes  on  the  I'hysical  and  Geological  Features  about  Lake 
Eyw,  146. 

Analyst,  The.     VoL  vi.  Nos.  64-69.     1881. 

- — .    VoL  vii.  Nob.  70-74.     1882. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Ser.  5.  Vol.  viii.  Nos. 
4a-48.  1881.  Purchased. 
0.  C.  Wallich.  Supplementary  Notes  on  the  Flints  and  the  Litholo- 
gical  Identity  of  the  Cnalk  and  Recent  Calcareous  Deposits  in  the  Ocean, 
4^— T.  Stock  On  some  British  Specimens  of  the  "  Kammplatten  "  or 
"Kammleisten"  of  Professor  Fritsch,  90.— J.  F.  Whiteaves.  On  some 
remarkable  fossil  Fishes  irom  the  Deyonian  rocks  of  Scaumenac  Bay,  in 
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the  province  of  Quebec,  159. — U.  P.  Whitfield.  On  the  Nature  of  Didy- 
ophyton,  237. — J.  W.  Dawson.  Note  on  the  Structure  of  a  Specimen  of 
UphanttBma  from  the  Collection  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  city,  237. — T.  Rupert  Jones.  Notes  on  the  Palieozoic 
Bivalved  Entomostraca.  No.  XII.  Some  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Leper" 
ditia  and  Primitue,  332. — ^E.  D.  Cope.  Note  on  the  Structure  of  the 
Posterior  Foot  of  Toxodon,  389.^3.  C.  Marsh.  Jurassic  Birds  and  their 
Allies,  452. — S.  H.  Scudder.  The  Tertiary  Lake-basin  of  Ploiisaant, 
Colorado,  458. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Ser.  5.  YoL  ix. 
N08.  49-54.  1882.  Purchased. 
J.  Hopkinson.  On  some  Points  in  the  Morpholo^  of  the  Hhabdophoia 
or  true  Graptolites,  54. — O.  C.  Marsh.  Classification  of  the  Dinosauria, 
79. — F.  Schmidt  and  T.  Rupert  Jones.  On  some  Silurian  Leperdkiaj 
168.— E.  D.  Cope.  The  oldest  Artiodactyle,  204.— E.  D.  Cope.  The 
Characters  of  the  Taeniodontia,  206. — E.  D.  Cope.  New  FormB  of  Cory- 
p^odontidffi,  211. — E.  D.  Cope.  An  Anthropomorphous  Lemur,  212. — 
It.  Etheridge,  jun.,  and  P.  H.  Caroenter.  On  certam  Points  in  the  Mor- 
phology of  the  Blastoidea,  with  ^Descriptions  of  some  new  Genera  and 
Species,  213. — De  Quatrefages.    Charles  Darwin,  467. 

Athenaeum  (Journal).     No.  2800.     1881. 

.    Nos.  2801-2827.     1881. 

.     Nos.  2828-2851.  '  1882. 


-.     Parts  642-648.     1881. 
■.     Parts  649-653.     1882. 


Bamsley.     Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil,  and  Mechanical 
Engineers.     Transactions.     Yol.  vii.     Parts  54-56.     1881. 


YoLviii.   Parts  67  and  58.     1882. 


Basel.  Schweizerisohe  palaontologische  Gesellschafb.  Abhandlnngen. 
Yol.  viii.  1881.  Purchased, 
L.  RUtimeyer.  l^eitrage  zu  einer  natiirlichen  Geschichte  der  Hirsche, 
n.  Theil. — !^oby.  Monographie  des  Pol}'pier8  jurassiques  de  la  Suisse, 
2*  partie. — P.  de  la  Harpe.  Etude  des  Nummulites  de  la  Suisse,  2*  partie. 
— P.  de  Loriol.  Monographie  pal^ontologique  de  la  zone  k  AmmomUt 
tenuilobiitug  d'Oberbuchsiten,  fin. 

Bath  Natural-History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club.     Proceedings. 
Yol.  V.  No.  1.     1882. 
II.  H.  Winwood.   A  Fact  in  connexion  with  the  Yobster  Inrersion,  24. 
— Excursion  to  Portskewet  and  the  Severn  Tunnel,  46. 

Belfast  Natural-History  and  Philosophical  Society.      Proceedings  for 
the  Session  1 880-81 .     1882. 
J.  J.  Murphy.    The  Problem  of  Geological  Climates,  19. — J.  Wright, 
Notes  on  the  f'oraminifera :  Genus  Lagena,  108. 

Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club.    Annual  Report  and  Proceedings. 
Ser.  2.  Yol.  i.  Part  7.     1881. 
J.  Wright    A  List  of  Post-Tertiary  Foraminifera  of  the  North-east  of 
Ireland,  149. — S.  A.  Stewart.  A  List  of  the  Mollusca  of  the  Boulder-clay 
of  the  North-east  of  Ireland,  165. 
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Beiliii.  Deutsche  geologische  Oesellschaft.  Zeitschrift.  Bandxzxiii. 
Hefte  1-4.     1881. 

A.  Remel^.    Ziir  Gattung  Paiaonautihigf  1. — A.  E.  von  Nordenskiold. 

Ueber  drei  grosse  Feuermeteore,  beobachtet  in  Schweden  in  den  Jahren 

1876  ood  1877, 14. — A.  Becker.    Ueber  die  OlivinknoUen  im  Basalt,  31 . — 

Bohm.    Die  Bivalven  der  Schichten  dee  Diceras  Muiisteri  (Diceraskalk) 

Ton  Kelheim,  67. — C.  Schluter.     Ueber  einige  Anthozoen  des  Devon,  75. 

^P.  Lehmami.     Beobachtun^en  Uber  Tektonik  und  Qletscherspuren  im 

Fogara^cher  Uochgebirge,  109. — H.  Bucking.    Ueber  die  kryHtaUinischen 

Schiefer  von  Attika,  ll8. — A.  NoUner.     Ueber  einige  kiinstliche  Um- 

wandlungsproducte  des  Kryolithes,  139. — R.  Klebs.     Ueber  llarze  aus 

dem  Samlfi^de,  169. — II.  B.  Geinitz.     Ueber  Kenthierfiinde  in  Sachsen, 

170.    A.  Remele.     StrombolituiUsy  eine  neue  Unterprattung  der  perfecten 

Lituiten,  nebat  Benierkungen  iiber  die  Cephalopoden-Gattung  AncistrO' 

eeras  Boll,   187. — M.  Bauer.     Das    diluviale   Diatomeenlager  aus  der 

Wihnsdorfer  Forst  bei  Zinten  in  Ostnreussen,  190. — O.  Lang.     Ueber 

Sedimentar-Gesteine  aus  der  Umgegena  von  Gottingen,  217. — K.  Tietze. 

Zor  Wiirdigung  der  theoretischen  Speculationen  iibor  die  (ieologie  von 

Bopiiien,  282. — H.  Credner.     Die  Stegocephalen  (Labyrinthodonten)  aus 

demKothlit'genden  des  Plauen'schen  Grundes  bei  Dresden,  29H. — E.  Kay- 

§er.   Ueber  einige  neue  devonische  Brachiopoden,  331. — J.  Haniel.    Uebier 

SigiUaria  Brasserti,  Haniel,  338. — Sterzel.    Ueber  die  Flora  der  unteren 

Schichten  des  Plauenschen  Grundes,  .*^39. — F.  Notling.      Ueber  einige 

Brachyuren  aus  dem  Senon  von  Mastricht  und  dem  Tertiar  Norddeutscn- 

lands,  357. — J.  Kiihn. — Untersuchungen  iiber  pyrenai-*che  Ophite,  372. — 

W.  Dames.     Geologische  Reisenotizen  aus  Schweden,  405. — von  Dechen. 

Ueber  fiimsstein  im  Weatenvalde,  442. — M.  Neumayr.     Die  krystallinis- 

chen  Schiefer  in  Attika,  4o4. — 0.  Weerth.    Uebt^r  die  Localfacies  des 

Geschiebelehms  in  der  Gegend  von  Detmold  und  Ilerford,  465. — von 

Fritsch.    Ueber  tertiiire  Saugethierreste  in  Thuringen,  476. — A.  Remele. 

Xachtnigliche  liemerkungen  zu  Stromboiituttes,  und  Ancistroceras  Boll, 

478.— (i.  Steinmann.    Uel)er  Acanihospongia  aus  bohmischem  Silur,  481. 

— E.  Kalkowaky.    Ueber  Ilercvnit  im  siichsischen  Granulit,  533. — A. 

Rothpletz.  Der  Bergsturz  von  ^m,  540. — F.  E.  (Jeinitz.  Beobachtungen 

im  aach^ischen  Diluvium,  565. — M.  Neumayr.     Uelxjr  Lon'o/a,  eine  neue 

Echinidengattung,  570. — H.  Credner.     Die  Stegocephalen  aus  dem  Roth- 

liegenden  des  Plauen'schen  Grundes  bei  Dresdeu,  574. — F.  M.  Stapff. 

Geologische  Beobachtungen  im  Tesainthal,  604. — E.  Kayser.  Ueber  das 
Alter  des  Hauptquarzits  der  Wieder  Schiefer  und  des  Kahleberger  Sand- 
steins  im  Ilarz ;  mit  Bemerkungen  Uber  die  hercynische  Fauna  im  Harz, 
am  Rhein  und  in  Bohmen,  617. — E.  Kalkowsky.  Ueber  den  ITrsprung 
der  granitischen  Gauge  im  Granulit  in  Sachsen,  629. — T.  Ebert.  Die 
tertiaren  Ablagerungen  der  Umgegend  von  Ca,ssel,  654. — A.  von  Konen. 
Ueber  die  Gattung  Anoplophora  Sandbg.  (Uniana  Pohlig),  679. — ^A. 
Baigatzky.     Stocky odes^  erne  neue  Stromatopoiide,  688. 

.    Gesellschaft  naturforschender  Freundo.      Sitzungsberichte, 

1881.  1881. 
Dames.  Ueber  Zahne  von  JRkomJbodus  aus  der  obersenonen  Tuftkreide 
von  Mastricht,  1 . — K.  A.  Lessen.  Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  der  Lothab- 
lenkungswerthe  auf  und  vor  dem  Harz  mit  dem  geologischen  Bau  dieses 
6ebin;es,  19. — F.  Hilgendorf.  Ueber  "  The  Gene.si8  of  the  Tertiary  Spe- 
cies 01  Ftanorbis  at  Steinheim  **  by  A.  Hyatt,  95. 

Berlin.    Koniglich  preussische  Akadcmie  der  Wissenschaften.     Mo- 
natsbericht.     February  to  December  1881.     1 88 1  -  S2. 
H.  Bucking.     Vorlaufiger  Bericht  iiber  die  <r<'olo<rische  I'ntersuchuug 
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von  Oljmpia,  316. — Bauer.  Ueber  eine  JTethode,  die  llrechungacoefho- 
enten  einaxiger  Kryetalla  zu  bestimmen,  und  Uber  die  Brechuifgsco^fiid- 
enten  des  BruciU,  968. — Roth.  Zur  Oeologie  det  Umgebung  von  Ne«pel, 
990,— Webdtj.  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  son  Phenakit  in  der  S«hwai, 
1007. 

Berlin.    Kdniglicb  preussische  Akadetnio  der  WiBsenscIiaileiL.    SJU- 
ungBboricht*.     1882,  i.-jtrii.     1882. 

E.  Reusch.  Ueber  irewundene  Herpkrystalle,  133.— E.  Reyrich.  Ueber 
geognoBtiHche  Beobachtuugen  (i.  Scbweinfurtli's  in  der  Wiiste  twiecben 
Cairo  and  Suez,  103. — A.  Arznini.  UnterHiichunjr  der  vulcanisrhenOesteiDB 
Kiia  der  Gepend  von  Abu-Z*bel  am  L'-mfuliH-CBna],  178.— G.  rom  Rath. 
Ueber  eine  massenhafte  Eihalation  von  SchwefelwasBeratoff  in  der  Bacbt 
TOO  Mesolungi,  201. — A.  Arzruni.  Krystallogrsphische  Untersachiingeo 
aD  sublimirtem  Tit&nJt  und  Arophibol,  309. 

.    Zeitocbnft  fur  die  gesammten  KatnrwiBoenschaftea.    Dritto 

Folge.     1881,  Band  vi.     1881. 

R.  Lebmann.  Neue  Beitrage  luf  Kcnntnias  der  ehenudigen  Stnodli- 
nien  in  aiutebendem  Oastein  in  Norwe^en,  463. 

Bern.     Schweirer  Alpenclnb.     Jahrbueh  1880-81.    Jah^angXTl. 
(1881);  andBeilagen.    Purchnud. 
E.  Renevier.     Otographie  de  la  partie  des  Ilautea'Alpea  cakWM  coin- 
prise  entre  le  Rb6ne  et  le  Ranyl,  X — E.  v.  Fellenberfr-    TopognphiHbe 
und  geolof^sche  Notizen  kub  dem  Balt8cbiederthal,  S53, 

Birmingham.     Midland  Naturalist.     Vol  ii.  Nos.  23  A  24.     1879. 

Praealed  by  W.  WhitaXer,  Egg.,  F.O.S. 
.     .     Vol.  ill.  No.  26.     1880.     Pretexted  6y  W.  Whitaker, 

Esq.,  F.OjS. 
.     .     .     Nob.  2S-:ilt.     1880.    Preatnud  6y  W.  fffc- 

taktr,  Etq.,  F.0£. 
J.W.  Coombs.  The  Changes  of  Climate  during  Geological  Periods, 77, 
107.— J.  Sbipman.  A  Visit  to  the  Crewwell  Cavee,  135.— E  Wilaoo. 
Fooil  Fisb-temains  from  the  Caiboniferona  IJmestone  of  Sontli  Derii;- 
shire,  172.— W.  J.  Harrison.  On  Iteep  Borings  in  the  South-east  rf 
England,  188.— J.  J.  H.  TealL  Origin  of  the  Kocki  and  Soenerj  of 
North  Wales,  314,  237,  366.— E.  WiUon.  On  the  Occuncncw  o!  Forami- 
nifera  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Derbvdiire,  2S0. 
. Vol.  IT.  No.  48.     ISSl.     PrttetOtd  by  W.  Whitaler. 

Oq.,  P.0J3 
BJrmingbam  Philosophical  Society.     ProeeedingB.     Vol.  u.  Part  2 

n880-81>.     18S1. 
H.  W.  Cnx^kev.    Note  on  aomt-  Additions  to  the  Fauna  of  the  Past- 
Teitiaiy  Bed  at  Sridlington,  Torkshiw,  .{73. 
Blaokheath.      Lewisham    and    Blackheath  SdentiGc    Association. 
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the  Chimges  which  have  taken  place  in  East  Kent  in  the  Coast  and  River- 
Talleys  since  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  41, 56. 

Cape  Town.     South- African  Philosophical  Society.     Transactions. 

Vol.  i.  Parts  1-3.     1878-1880.     Presented  by  the  Trustees  of 

the  South-African  Museum^  Cape  Touni, 
John  Shaw.  The  Age  of  the  Volcanic  Throats  of  the  Upper  Karoo 
Fonnations  of  South  Airica,  1. — ^H.  W.  Piers.  The  Movements  of  Sea- 
saads  and  Bar  Harhours,  7. — ^W.  Prosser.  Notes  on  the  Devonian  and 
Ash  Beds  of  the  Karoo  and  Gouph,  13. — W.  Prosser.  The  Limestones 
of  the  Colony,  47  (Part  2).— J.  Shaw.  The  Petrography  of  Tahle-Moun- 
tain  Valley,  55  (Part  2).— W.  Prosser.  The  Granites  and  Gneiss  of  the 
Colony,  93  (Part  2). 

Caasd.  Paleeontographica.  Band  xzviii.  lief.  1-6.  1881.  Pur* 
(hosed. 
£.  Namnann.  Ueher  japanische  Elephanten  der  Vorzeit,  1. — Max 
Schloaser.  Die  Fauna  des  Kelheimer  iJiceras-Kalkes :  Ahth.  I.,  41. — 
H.  R.  Goppert  und  G.  StenzeL  Die  Medulloseae,  eine  neue  Gruppe  der 
foesilen  C^cadeen,  111. — H.  R.  Goppert.  Beitrage  zur  Pathologic  und 
Morpholo^e  fossiler  Stamme,  129. — G.  Bohm.  Die  Fauna  oesKel- 
hdmer  Diceras-Kalkes,  141. — M.  Schloaser.  Die  Brachiopoden  des  Kel- 
heimer Diceras-Kalkes,  193. — E.  von  Koch.  Mittheilmigen  iiber  die 
Stmctor  von  PhoUdophyllum  Loveni,  E.  und  H.,  und  Cyathopkylhtm,  sp.  P 
MS  Konieprus,  213. — ^E.  Holzapfel.  Die  Goniatiten-Kalke  von  Adori  in 
Waldeck,  265. 

Catania.    Accademia  Gioenia  di  Scienze  Natural!.     Atti.     Serie  3. 

Tamo  xi.    1877. 
0.  Basile.    L^Ele&nte  fossile  nel  terreno  vulcanico  dell'  Etna,  221. — 
C.  Sciato-Patti.    Carta  idrograiictf  della  citta  di  Catania,  267. 

.    .     .    .    Tomo  xii.     1878. 


0.  SUvestrL  Sopra  alcune  Paraffine  ed  altri  carhuri  d'idrogeno  omo- 
lo^hi  che  trovansi  contenuti  in  una  lava  dell'  Etna,  69. — G.  G.  Gemmellaro. 
l^nma  appendice  agli  studj  paleontologici  sulla  fauna  del  calcare  a  TVre- 

u2 
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hratvta  janitor  del  nord  di  Sicilia,  flP.  —  S.  Ciofiilo.  Enumerarione  da 
principali  foHsili  che  fli  rinvengono  dbIIh  serie  delle  rocce  stnttificatf  dei 
omtonit  di  Termini  Imerese,  115. —  0.  SilTestri.  Ricerche  chimito- 
Ducrografiche  xopra  le  pi(^^  loftsi.-  e  le  polveri  meteoriclie  dellit  SicUit 
in  occasiune  di  grandi  burnische  atniosferiche,  ISS. — G  G  Gemmelluo. 
Sopn  i  cefalopoiii  della  zona  inferiore  deffli  strati  con  Atpidoetrm  acan- 
thKUm  di  Sicilia.  l&l. 
CatAnia.     Accadcmia  Gioenia  di  Scicnze  Naturali.     Atti.     Serie  3. 

Tomo  xiii.     1870. 
.     .     ,     — .     Tomo  xiv.     lS7a. 

A.  Lonpro.    OiiSPi'vazioni  sopm  alqunntl  squarci  delta  memoriii  del  Si;-. 
Roberto  Msllet  "Vokanic  Enei^,"  110. 
. .     .     .     Tomo  XV.     1881 . 

S.  C  Ponte.    CtMse  detemuDanti  la  riproduzione  del  calory  teneatn, 
S6. — L.  Ricciardi.     Ricerche  chimiche  sulle  lave  dei  dintomi  di  Cstnnia 


e  S.  Speciale.    I  bssalti  della  Sicilia,  L'll. — L.  Ricciardi.    I^pra 
razione  osservata  iiella  selce  piromaca,  273. 
Chemical  News.    Vol.  jUii.  No.  li^R.     1881. 

J.  L.  Smith.     Occurrence  of  a  Nodule  of  Clironiite  in  the  Interior  of 
compact  Meteoric  Iron  from  Cohahuila,  283. 
.     Vol.  xliT.  Nos.  1127-1154.     1881. 

F.  P,  Dunnington.  On  Microlite  from  Amelia  Co.,  Virginia,  44.— Sir 
John  Lubbock.  Briti^li  Aasociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science: 
Inaugural  Address  of  the  l*reaident.  109. — B.  SiUiman.  Mineralo^uit 
Notes,  171.— E.  J.  Bevan  and  C.  F.  Cross.  CeUulose  snd  Coal,  If.)-— 
C.  L.  Allen.  Analysis  of  Wulfenile  from  Ruby  Hill,  Eureka  Co., 
Nevada,  20-1.— B.  E.  Sloan.  Analvsis  of  the  Felspar  accompanving  Mi- 
crolite in  Amelia  Co.,  Virginia,  207.— B.  II.  Heyward.  On  a  Zioc-beai^ 
ing  Clay  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  BrthaZinc  Mines,  Pulaski  Co., 
Virpnia,  20".- — T.  P.  Lippit.  AnalvBis  of  Epidote  from  near  Greenwood, 
Albemarle  Co.,  Virginia,  308.- E.  Divers.  On  the  Chrome  Iron  Ore  of 
Japan,  217.— T.  Fairley.  The  Blowinfr  Wells  near  North allertoa,  242.— 
C.  J.  H.  Warden.  AnalvMs  of  Soil  from  Cuttack,  Bengal,  244.^1.  Y. 
Buchanan.  On  Mangnn^  Nodules  and  their  Occurrence  on  the  See- 
bottom,  253. 
.    Vol.  ilv.  Nos.  1356-1170,  1172-1177.     1882. 

J.  R,  M.  RobertflOD.     The  Occurrence  of  Opals  in  Central  Australia 
and  Queensland,  95,  101.~R.  Romanis.     Mineral  Water  from  Amherst. 
British  Burjnsh,  IW,- E.  Kvera.     On  two  Japanese  Meteorites,  21«. 
Chemical  Society.     Journal.     Nos.  224-231.     1881. 

J.  0,  Thresh.  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Buxton  Thermal  Water, 
388. — T.  E.  Thorpe.  Contributions  tii  the  history  of  the  Mineral  Waten 
of  Yorkshire,  497. 

.     .    Supplementarj-  number,  Dec.  1881. 

.     .     N08.  231-235.     1882. 

E.  Wethered.  On  the  t^ompositiim  of  Pennant  Grits  in  contact  with 
and  at  a  distance  from  CarbonaceouB  Deposits,  79. — J.  C.  Thresh.  Che- 
mical Examination  of  the  Buxton  Thermal  Water,  117.— W.  Flight.  On 
the  Action  of  Sodium  Hydrate  and  Carbonate  on  Felspars  and  Wolias- 
tonite,  lEB.— W.  N.  Hartley.  The  Analysis  of  Rhabdophane,  a  new 
British  Mineral,  210. 
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Chester  .Society  of  Natural  Science.    President's  Address,  Thursday, 
October  27,  1881. 

ColHery  Guardian.     Vol.  xli.  No.  1069.     1881. 

.    Vol.  xHi.  Nos.  1070-1096.     1881. 


Eicursioii  of  the  Edinburgh  Geoltigical  Society  to  the  Camps  Quarries 


.    Vol.  xliii.   Nos.  1097-1 120.     1882. 

E.  Wethered.  The  Formation  of  Coal,  17($,  213.— The  Boring  for  Coal 
near  Goole.  345.— Working  the  South  African  Coalfields,  376.— Bleicher. 
The"       '  e 

— Gruner. 
The 

Copenhagen.     Kongelige  Danske  Videnskabemes  Selskab.     Natur- 
videnskabelige    og  Mathematiske  Afhandlinger.      Haskke   6. 
Bind  i.  Nos.  :5-5.    1881. 
J.  £.  V.  Ik^as.     Om  en  fossil  Zebra  Form  fra  Brasiliens  Campos,  30*5. 

.    .     .     .     Bind  u.  Nos.  1  &  2.    1881. 


.    .     Oversigt.    1881,  Nos.  2  &  3.    1881. 

. .     .     1882,  No.  1.     1882. 

Cracow.     Akademija   umiejetnosci   w   Krakowie.      Sprawo%danie, 

1880.    1881. 

Darmstadt.     Mittelrheinischer  geologischer  Vcrein.   Abhandlungen. 
Band  i.  Nos.  1  &  2.     1881-82. 
G.  R.  Lepsius.    Halitherium  Schinsi  die  fossile  Sirene  des  Maiozer 
Beckensyl. 

.    Vcrein    fiir  Erdkunde   und   mittelrheinischer  geologischer 

Verein.     Notizblatt.     Folge  4,  Heft  2.     1881. 
R.  Lepeiud.     Materialien  zur  geologischen  Specialkarte  dea  Grossher- 
MgthuDw  llessen,  3,  17. —  W.  liar  res.     Die  Mineralvorkommen  im  koi^ 
nigen  Kalk  von  Auerbach  a.  d.  Bergstr.,  9. 

Bijon.    Academic  des  Sciences,  Arts  et  Belles-lettres.     Memoires. 
8t.^rie  4.  Tome  vi.  (1880).     1881. 

Dorpat.    Naturforscher-Gesellschaft.     Archiv  fiir  die  Naturkunde 
iJv-,  Ehst-  und  Kurlands.     Ser.  2.     Band  ix.  Lief.  3  &  4. 

Sitzungsberichte.    Band  vi.  Heft  1  (1881).    1882. 


0.  Grevringk.  Nachtrag  zum  Verzeichniss  quartarer,  ^panz  oder  local 
«i*ge«torbener  Saugethiere,  4. — C.  Grewin^k.  Unterseeische  Auswas- 
chungen  ostbaltiscfaer  Dolomite,  63.^^iemu»dzki.  Basaltffeschiebe  in 
Cnriimd,  U6. — Siemiradzki.  Die  krystallinischen  Geschiebe  des  Ost- 
btlticuiitt,  77. 

Bresden.      Naturwissenschaftliche    Gesellschaft  Isis.       Sitzungs- 
berichte und  Abhandlungen,  1881.     1882. 
0.  Schneider.    Ueber  Anschwemmung  von  Edelsteinen  an  der  Alex- 
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andrinerKiiste,  2.— H.B.  Geinitx.  Ueber  fo>-si[e  SaurieTin  dem  KkUk 
dee  Rothliegenden  bei  NiederhSsalich,  4.— H.  B.  Geinita.  Ueber  die 
Verbreitunc  des  Benthieres,  6. — E.  Dathy.  Ueber  Gletocherepuren  in 
Norddeiitscnliind,  25  (Abh.).^A.  Purgold.  Qebcr  einige  Feldspalh- 
iwillinee,  33  (Abb.)-— H.  B.  Geinitz.  Ueber  Dr.  A.  Baltzer :  Der  me- 
cbaniscbe  Contact  von  GaeUs  uod  Kalk  im  Beraer  Oberl&nd,  36  (Abh.)- 
— A.  Pui^old.  Ueber  H.  Wolf:  GeoIosiTBchB  Gruben-Revierkarte  dee 
Kohlenbeckens  von  Tepliti-Dux-Brux,  41  (Abb.).— H.  B.  Geiniti.  Hie 
VenteineniDKen  de»  litbographischen  Schiefera  im  Dresdeticr  Museum,  61 
(Abli.).— A.  Purpold.  Ueber  einige  Kalkapath-Krvstalle,  59  ( Abh.).— II. 
B.  Geinitz.  Ueber  die  liltesten  Spuren  foBsiler  I'&anzen  in  Sachsen,  7H 
(Abh.). — H.  B.  Guiniti.  Ueber  die  Fortschritte  der  g«olo(riaclien  Forech- 
luigen  in  Nordanierika,  86  (Abh.).^I.  V,  Deichmiiller.  Ueber  das  Vo> 
kominen  cenomaner  Veretcineruugen  bei  Dobna,  9~  (Abb.). 

Dubliv.     Royal  Dublin  Society.     Scientific  Transactioos.     Ser.  2. 
Vol.  i.  Noe.  13  &  14.     1880  &  1881. 
A.  Leitb  Adams,  G.  H.  Kinahan  and  B.  J.  Uasher.     ETploratJona  id 
the  Bone  Cave  of  BaUynamintni  near  Cappagh,  County  Waieribrd,  177. 

.      .      Scientific    Froceedinga.      N.  S.    Vol.  ii.    Part  7. 

1880. 
V.  BalL     On  the  Mode  of  Occurrence  and  Distribution  of  Diamonds  in 
India,  551.— A.  B,  Wynne.     On  some  Pointa  io  the  Phjsical  Geology  of 
the  Dingle  and  Iverftgh  Promontorits,  590.— T.  Plunkett.     On   Chert  in 
the  Limestone  uf  Kuockbeg,  County  Fermanagh,  61 1. 

.     .     .     N.  8.  Vol.  iii.  Parts  1-4.     1881. 

E.  T.  Uardman.  On  a  Travertiun  from  BallisodaK,  neur  Sligo,  con- 
taininz  ft  considsrable  amount  of  Strontium,  12. — E.  Hull.  On  the  Geo- 
ogical  Structure  of  the  Northern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  being  notes  of  a 
recent  Tour,  34.— G.  R  Kinahan.  Cork  Rocks,  47.— Q.  H.  Kinahan. 
On  the  Thicknesses  of  the  Irish  bedded  Rocks,  108.— O.  H.  Einabau. 
AnnivetHaiT  Address  to  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  109.— 
E.  Hull,  On  the  recent  remarkable  Subsidences  of  the  Ground  in  the 
Salt  Districts  of  Cheshire,  133,— V,  Ball.  On  the  Identification  of  cer- 
tain Localities  mentioned  in  my  Paper  on  the  Diamonds  of  India,  138. — 
R  Hull.  On  the  Origin  and  probable  Structure  of  the  Doniite  Moun- 
tains of  Central  France,  14.';.^?.  Aigall.  Notes  on  the  Tertiary  Iron- 
Ore  Measures,  Glengariff  Valley,  County  Antrim,  151.. — G.  A.  Kinahan. 
"  Black  Sand  "  in  the  Drift  north  of  Greystonea,  Co.  Wicklow,  lt(5. 

.      Royal    Geological    Society   of    Ireland.      Journal.      N,  S. 

Vol.  vi.  Part  I  (1880-81).  1881. 
A,  B.  Wvmie.  On  some  Points  in  the  Physical  Oeologr  of  the  Dingle 
and  Iveragh  Promontories,  1.— E.  T.  Hardman.  On  a  Travertine  from 
from  Ballisodare,  near  Sligo,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  Stron- 
tium, 8. — V.  Ball,  On  the  Mode  of  Occurrence  and  Distribution  of  Ka- 
monds  in  India,  10.— T.  Plunkett.  OnChertin  the  Limestone  of  Knock- 
beg,  Co,  Fermanagh,  40.— G.  H.  Kinahan.  Cork  Rocka,  52.— E.  HulL 
On  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Northern  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
beinK  Notes  of  a  recent  Tour,  50.— V.  Ball.  On  the  Identification  of  cer- 
tain LocalilieB  mentioned  in  my  Paper  on  the  Diamonds  of  India,  60. — G. 
H.  Kinahan.  Anhiversary  AadresB,  71.— E.  Hull.  On  the  recent  re- 
markable Subsidences  of  the  Ground  in  the  Salt  Districts  of  Cheshire, 
87.— E.  Hul.  On  the  Origin  and  probable  Structure  of  the  Domite 
MountMns  of  Central  Fr»n(»,93.— P.  Argnll.  Notes  on  the  Tertiary  Iron- 
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Ok  Measures  of  Glen^rariif  Valley,  Go.  Antrim,  98. — G.  A.  Kiiiahan. 
"  Black  Sand ''  in  the  Drift  north  of  Grejatones,  Co.  Wicklow,  111. 

Dublin.  Hoyal  Irish  Academy.  Proceedings.  Ser.  2.  Vol,  ii.  Nos. 
5  &  6.  1880  &  1881. 
J.  P.  O'Reilly.  On  the  Directions  of  main  Lines  of  Jointing  obser- 
vable in  the  Rocks  about  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  and  their  Relations  with 
adjtcent  Coast-Lines,  295.— J.  P.  O'Reilly.  On  the  Correlation  of  the 
Lines  of  Faulting  of  the  Palamow  Coalfield  District,  Northern  India, 
with  the  neighbouring  Coiu*t  Lines,  310. — W.  King*     Preliminary  Notice 

to  Phenomena  in  Physical 
-  ~  Kinihan. 

Sup- 
pii<ed  Upper  Cambrian  Rocks  in  the  Counties  of  Tyrone  and  Mayo,  34ii. 

.    .     Proceedings.     Ser.  2.    Vol.  ii.   Polite  Literature  and 

Antiquities.     No.  2.     1880. 

.    .     Transactions.     Vol.  xxvii.      Polite  Literature  and 

Antiquities.     Part  4.     1881. 

.    .     .     Vol.  xxviii.    {Science.     Parts  1-5.     1880. 

EastboaTne  Natural-History  Society.     Papers,  1880-81.     Presented 
hy   W.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  F.O.S. 
J.  IL  Bogle.     The  Wealden  Strata  of  East  Sussex. 

East-India  Association.    Journal.    VoLxiii.  Mo.  3.     1881. 

— .     .     VoL  xiv.  Nos.  1  &  2.    1882. 

Edinburgh.  Geological  Society.  Transactions.  Vol.  iv.  Part  1. 
1^81. 
11.  ^L  CadelL  Notice  of  the  Surface  Geology  of  the  Forth  round 
Borrow^tounnesis,  2. — J.  Henderson.  Notice  of  a  bore  Section  at  Abbey- 
hill,  and  its  Relation  to  the  Rocks  of  the  Calton  IliU,  34.— T.  Stock.  On 
the  IHjsfoverv  of  a  nearly  entire  Specimen  of  Rhizodus  in  the  Wardie 
Shalas,  38.— Y.  D.  Wallace.  Recent  Geological  Changes  on  the  Moray 
I'lrth,  40. — ^J.  Fraser.  On  recent  Formations  and  Glacial  Phenomena 
of  Strathnaim,  oo. — R.  liomanis.  Notes  on  Maulmnin  and  Neighbour- 
hood, 67. — T.  Stock.  Notes  on  a  few  Natural-Hititory  Collections  visited 
in  the  course  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1880,  7o.-^.  Young.  Notes 
on  the  Genera  of  Gasteropod  Mollusca  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
Series  of  the  Central  and  Western  Coal-fields  of  Scotland,  8o. — W.  J. 
Macadam.  Notice  of  Veins  of  Specular  Iron  Ore  at  Strachur,  Argyll- 
shire, 96. — ^T.  Stock.  Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Anthrapaleemon  IUh&' 
'^fii,  Peach,  in  the  Ironstone  above  the  Sandstone  at  Craigleith  Quarry 
near  Edinbuigh,  07. — D.  Cameron.  The  Granite  and  the  Jimction  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Gneiss  in  Lower  Strathnaim  (Daviot), 
^.— W.  J.  Macadam.  On  the  Chemical  Composition  of  certain  Lime- 
stone Bocks  from  Ballimore  (Argyllshire),  101.— D.  M.  Home.  Vale- 
dictory Address  for  Session  1880-81,  104.— Excursion  to  the  Bathgate 
l^^ct,  110. — Excursion  to  Inchkeith,  117. — Excursion  to  the  Lime- 
^e  Quaxries  at  Camps,  118. 

.     Royal  Physical  Society.      Proceedings.      Session  1880-81. 

1881. 
R.  Kidstone.    On  the  Structure  of  Lepidodendron  selagiiundea  (Stem- 
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bergr),  from  the  Coal  Measures^  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  i>7. — R.  Etheridge, 
jun.  Not^s  on  the  Post-Tertiary  Ueposits  of  Elie  and  Largo  Bay,  Fue, 
105. — R.  Etheridge,  jun.  On  the  Presence  of  the  scattered  Skeletal  Re- 
mains of  Holothuroidea  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series  of  Scot- 
land, 183. — B.  N.  Peach  and  J.  Home.  The  Cllaciation  of  Caithness, 
316. 

Edinburgh.  Royal  Society.  Proceedings.  Vol.  xi.  No.  108. 
1880-81. 
R.  S.  Marsden.  On  the  Preparation  of  Adamantine  Carbon  or  Dia- 
mond, 20. — A.  Liversidge.  Stilbite  from  Kerguelen's  Isdand,  117. — C. 
A.  Stevenson.  The  Earthquake  of  28th  Novemoer  1880  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  176. — D.  Milne  Home.    Report  of  the  Boulder  Committee,  246. 

-.     .     Transactions.     Vol.  xxx.  Part.  1.     1880-81. 


R.  H.  Traquair.  Report  on  Fossil  Fishes  collected  by  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotland  in  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale.  Part  1 :  Ganoidei,  15. 
— B.  N.  Peach.  On  some  new  Crustaceans  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Rocks  of  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale,  73. — J.  Geikie.  On  the  Geology  of 
the  FsBroe  Islands,  217. — B.  N.  Peach.  On  some  new  Species  of  fossil 
Scorpions  from  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  of  Scotland  and  the  English 
Borders,  with  a  Review  of  the  Genera  JSoscorpius  and  Mazi,nia  of  Messrs. 
Meek  and  Worthen,  399. 

Essex.   Epping-Forest  and  County-of-Essex  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 
Transactions.     Vol.  ii.  Parts  4  &  5.     1S81. 
W.   II.  Dalton.    The   Bkckwater  Valley,    Kssex,    16.— H.    Corder. 
Stone  Implements  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  C'helmsford,  Essex,  29. 

Exeter.     Teign  Naturalists'  Field  Club.     Report  of  the  Proceedings 
for  the  year  1880.     1881. 

.    .    1881.     1882. 


G.  W.  Ormei-od.    The  Rocking  Stones  of  Dartmoor,  12. 

Falmouth.     Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.     Annual  Report 
32.     18f>4.     Presented  by  Dr.  G,  Le  Neve  FosUr,  F,Q.S. 

33.     1865.     Presented  by   Dr.  C.   Le  Neve 


Foster,  F.G.S. 
G.  R.  Burnell.     On  the  Quaternary  Formations,  1. 


Foster,  F.O.S. 


34.     1865.      Presented  by    Dr.   C.   Le  ^'cve 


. . 35.     1867.      Presented   by   Dr.   C.  Le  Neve 

Fostei^  F.  G.S. 
C.  Le  Neve  Foster.     Notes  on  the  Perseberg  Iron  Mines,  Sweden,  46. 
— R.  Hunt.    The  Lenarto  Meteorite,  59. 

.     .     37.     1869.      Presented  by   Dr.    C.  Le  Neve 

Foster,  F.G.S. 
A.  T.  Da\-ies.    The  Phenomena  of  Heaves  or  Faults  in  the  Mineral 
Veins  of  Coniwall.     (Appendix  to  the  Report). 

49.     1881.      Presented  by  Dr.    C.  Le  Neve 


FosUr,  F.O.S. 
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Genera.    Societe  de  Physique  et  d'Histoire  Xaturelle.     Memoires. 
Tome  xxvii.  Partie  2.     1881. 

Geologiical  Magazine.     Dec.  II.  Vol.  viii.  Nos.  7-12.     1881. 

J.  8.  Gaidner.  Note  in  explanation  of  Plate  VII.,  to  illustrate  the 
The<ny  of  Subsidence  and  Elevation  of  Land,  and  the  Permanence  of 
Oceans,  289. — ^T.  Davidson.  On  the  Genera  Meritta  and  Dayia,  280. — 
S.  H,  Scudder.  Two  New  British  Carboniferous  Insects,  293. — H.  G. 
Seeley.  On  Vogt's  View  of  the  Arch<Bopt€ryx\  300. — H.  H.  Howorth. 
The  Sudden  Extinction  of  the  Mammoth,  309.— E.  T.  Newton.  The 
Veriebrata  of  the  Forest-bed  Series  of  the  East  of  Eneland,  316. — 

C.  Lapworth.  Correlation  of  the  Lower  Palseozoic  liocks  of  Britain 
and  Soandinavia,  317.— G.  Segruenza.  Tertiary  Geolog\'  of  the  Reggiano 
(Calabria),  323.— A.  d'Achiardi.  Jurassic  Corals  of  S'^orth  Itdy,  326.— 
T.  R  Junes.  Notes  on  Palaeozoic  P^ntomostraca,  3**37. — C.  Callaway. 
On  the  Archaean  Rocks,  MB. — \V.  Williams.  The  Megaceros  in  Ireland, 
3o4.— B.  N.  Peach  and  John  Home.  The  Glaciation  of  the  Shetlands, 
3IU.— W.  H.  Hudleston.  Gasteropoda  from  the  Portland  Rocks  of  the 
Vale  of  Wardour,  386. — A.  Strahan.  The  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  of 
Cheshire,  390. — H.  H.  Howorth.  The  Cause  of  the  Mammoth's  Extinc- 
tion, 403. — A.  Champemowne.  The  Ashburton  Limestone,  its  Age  and 
Relations,  410. — W.  O.  Crosby.  Absence  of  Jointr-Structure  at  great 
DeDtbs,  410. — C.  Callaway.  Iiow  to  work  in  the  Archaean  Rocks,  420. 
—6.  H.  Kinahan.  Possible  Laurentian  Rocks  in  Ireland,  427. — 
A.  Strahan.  Diacove^  of  Coal-Measures  under  New  Red  Sandstone,  and 
on  so-called  Permian  Kocks,  at  St  Helen's,  Lancashire,  433. — S.  AUport. 
Note  on  the  Pitchstones  of  Arran,  438. — R.  D.  Roberts.  The  Basement 
Beds  of  the  Cambrian  in  Anglesea,  439. — W.  A.  E.  Ussher.  On  the 
Paleozoic  Rttcks  of  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset,  441. — John  Hop- 
kiDBcin.    On  aome  Points  in  the  Morphology  of  the  Rhabdophora,  448. — 

D.  >L  Home.  The  Glaciation  of  the  Shetlands,  44JK— H.  G.  Seeley. 
Differences  between  the  London  and  Iferlin  ArchaopteryXy  4o4. — British 
Aaeociation,  Section  C,  Geology,  465. — E.  Hill.  On  Evaporation  and 
Eccentricity,  as  Co-Factors  in  Glacial  Periods,  481. — O.  C.  Marsh.  Ju- 
rassic Birda  and  their  Allies,  486. — A.  Champemowne.  Note  on  a  Find 
of  Homahnotus  in  Red  Beds  at  Torquay,  487. — H.  Woodward.  Note 
on  a  new  English  Homalanotus  from  the  Devonian,  Torquay,  S.  Devon, 
41^.— R.  H.  Traquair.  Notice  of  new  Fish-remains  from  the  Black-band 
Iron*tone  of  Borough  Lee,  near  Edinburgh,  491. — C.  Callaway.  The 
Metamorphic  and  associated  Rocks  south  of  Wexford,  404. — J.  Ijycett. 
Note  on  the  Generic  Distinctness  of  Purjmroidea  and  Pttrjmra,  with 
Remarks  upon  the  Purpuroid  Shells  figured  in  the  Geol.  Mag.  IHK),  plate 
riii.,  498.— S.  V.  Wood.  Further  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  the  Valley 
System  of  the  South-eastern  Half  of  England,  prompted  by  the  Result  of 
a  Boring  near  Witham  in  Essex,  602. — C.  Reid.  The  Sudden  Extinction 
of  the  Mammoth,  606.— H.  Woodward.  Contributions  to  the  Study  of 
ft^sil  Crustacea,  629. — G.  W.  Lamplugh.  On  the  Bridlington  'and 
Binilingtoii  Glacial  Shell-beds,  636.— C.  Struckmann.  On  the  Paral- 
yi«m  of  the  Hanoverian  and  English  Upper  Jurassic  Formations,  646. — 
W.  Topley.  The  International  Geological  Congress,  Bologna,  1881, 
567. 

Geological  Magazine.     VoL  viii.  Nos.  7-12.     1881.     Purchased. 

.    .     Vol.  ix.  Nos.  1-6.     1882. 

,C.  Lapworth.    The  Life  and  Work  of  Linnarsson,  1, 119, 171.— E.  T. 
Newton.    Notes  on  Vertebrata  of  the  Pie-Glacial  Forest-bed  Series  of 
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the  East  of  Enprland,  7.— II.  H.  Howorth.    Tracee  of  a  great  Post-Glacial 

Flood,  9,  69,  266.— T.  G.  Bonney.     On  tlie  Twt  Hill  CoBglomerat^,  18. 

— W.  Camithers.    Contiibutions  to  the  Palceobotany  of  Sweden,  32. — 

J.  Prestwich.  On  the  Occiirreiice  of  the  Cy/*ewa^Mmi/wi/w  at  Snmmertown, 

near  Oxford,  49. — E.  T.  Xewton.     On  the  Occurrence  of  SpertrnphUuf 

beneath  the  Glacial  Till  of  Norfolk,  51.— C.  Callaway.     Some  Pointi^ 

in  the  Greology  of  Anglesey,  55. — W.  Flight.     Supplement  to  a  Chapter 

in  the  IlistorV  of  Meteorites,  58,  106,  164,  212.— A.  il.  S.  Lucas.  ^On 

the  Ileadon  Beds  of  the  Western  Extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  97. — 

John  Edward  Lee.     Notice  of  a  Pteraspidean  Cephalic  Plate  from  the 

Devonian  Beds  of  Gerolstein  in  the  Eifel,  104. — E.  T.  Newton.     Notes  on 

the  Vertebrata  of  the   Pre-Glacial  Forest-bed   Series  of  the  East  of 

England,    112.— K.   I).  Roberts.     The  Twt  Hill  Conglomerate  and  the 

Base  of  the  CambriaTi,  114. — W.  H.  HudlcHton.     Contributions  to  the 

Palaeontology  of  the  Yorkshire  Oolites,  14o,  103,  241.— K,  D.  Roberts. 
S(     ^        -     -      -  -  -  .      -  ---        -        -     -- 

Fossils 
tional 

the  Classification  of  the  European  Rocks  known  as  Permian  and  Trias, 
158, 219,  272.— T.  Mudd.  Suggested  Analogy  between  "  Water  Hammer" 
Action  and  Earthquake  and  Volcanic  Phenomena,  177. — O.  C.  Marsh, 
The  Wings  of  Pterodactvles,  205. — C.  0.  Trechraann.  Note  on  the  so- 
called  "  Hypersthenite '^  of  Cnrrick  Fell,  Cumberland,  210.— H.  H. 
Howorth.  Traces  of  a  great  Post-Glacial  Flood,  224. — W.  Keeping. 
The  Glacial  Geology  of  Central  Wales,  251 .— C.  Davidson.  On  the  Theory 
of  Vorticose  Earthquake  Shocks,  257. — T.  Mellard  Reade.  Subsoil  De- 
nudation of  Boulder-Clay,  205. 

Geological  Magazine.     Vol.  ix.    Nos.  1-6.     1882.     Purchased. 

Geologists'  Association.  Proceedings.  Vol.  vii.  Nos.  2-4.  1881-82. 
T.  G.  Bonney.  Remarks  on  a  Proposed  Classification  of  Rocks,  96. — 
T.  G.  Bonney.  On  a  new  Theory  of  theTormation  of  Basalt,  104. — J.  Slade. 
Notes  on  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Basalt  of  Swallow  Cliff  and 
Uphill,  112.— S.  O.  Ridley.  Visit  to  the  British  Museum,  113.— S.  0. 
Ridley.  Visit  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  114. — E.  T.  Newton. 
Notes  on  the  Mandible  of  an  lackyodus  Toumsendit\  found  at  Upway,  Dor- 
8et<^hire,  in  the  Portland  Oolite,  110. — S.  R.  Pattison.  A  Geological  Trip 
in  Colorado  in  1880, 119. — Visit  to  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History), 
South  Kensington,  133. — W.  H.  Hudleston.  Excursion  to  Salisbury, 
Stonehenge,  and  the  Vale  of  Wai-dour,  134. — J.  L.  Lobley.  Excurdon 
to  Charlton,  Blackheath,  and  Lewisham,  142.  Excursion  to  Croydon, 
Shirley,  and  Addington,  145. — H.  Walker.  Excursion  to  Grays,'  148. 
Excursion  to  Sheppey,  149. — J.  F.  Blake.  On  a  continuous  Section  of 
the  Oligocene  Strata  from  Colwell  Bay  to  Headon  Hill,  151. — W.  H. 
Hudleston.  On  the  Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  1 61. — E.  B.  Tawney. 
Excursion  to  the  east  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  185. — W.  Whitaker. 
Excursion  to  Higham,  Kent,  189. — J.  Hopkinson.  Excursion  to  Tot- 
temhoe,  Kensworth,  and  Luton,  191. — J.S.Gardner.  On  Conifene,  194. 
— W.  H.  Hudleston.  Oh  the  Geology  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Kes- 
wick, 213.  Excursion  to  the  Lake  District,  236.— W.  H.  Hudleston. 
Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  Session  1881-82,  245. 

Giessen.     Oberhossische   Geaellschaft  fur  Natur-  und  Heilknnde. 

Boricht  20.     1881. 

H.  Sommerlad.    Vorlaufiger  Bericht   iiber  homblendefuhrende  Ba- 
salte,  113. 
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Glasgow.  Geological  Society.  Transactions.  Vol.  vi.  Part  2.  1882. 
J.  Geikie.  Notes  on  the  Geolog}'  of  Colonsay  and  Oroneay,  157. — 
E  A.  Wiinach.  A  German  Professor's  Views  of  the  Geology  of  Arran, 
tmnslftted  from  A.  Ton  Lasaulx's  *  Aiis  Irland,'  Bonn,  1878,  with 
Remarks,  165. — J.  Dairon.  On  the  Kocks  and  Graptolitic  Shales  of  the 
Moffiit  District,  178.— E.  A.  Wiinsch.  Professor  David  Page,  F.G.S.,  and 
hvi  Work  as  a  Geoloffical  Writer,  182. — J.  Smith.  On  the  Occurrence  of 
FTijDt  Nodides  and  Worked  Flints  in  the  PostHertiary  Sands  of  the 
Ayrehire  Coast  between  Saltcoats  and  Troon,  185. — J.  0.  Christie.  A 
Vkt  to  the  Eifel  and  its  Volcanic  Rocks,  192. — J.  Dairon.  Note  on  the 
Reproduction  and  Derelopment  of  Graptolites,  206. — J.  Thomson.  Notes 
on  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Harris  and  North  Uist,  207. — J.  Neilson, 
run.  Notes  on  Scottish  Brachiopoda,  209. — J.  Young.  Notes  on  the 
Perfect  Condition  of  the  Cell-pores  and  other  Points  of  Structure  in 
Certain  Species  of  Carboniferous  Polyzoa  from  Western  Scotland,  211. — 
J.  White.  On  Rocks  and  Minerals  in  Cornwall,  217. — J.  J.  Dobbie.  On 
the  Occurrence  of  Euzenite  and  other  rare  Minerals  in  Veins  of  Graphic 
Granite  at  Ilittero,  Flekkefiord,  Norway,  219. — J.  Young.  Notes  on 
some  Carboniferous  Lamellibranchs,  their  Mode  of  Occurrence  and  ob- 
served Shell-structure,  223.— R.  M.  Robertson.  The  Oil  and  Oil-wells 
of  Burma,  with  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Districts  of  their  Occurrence, 
23(1— Da  vid  Robertson.  On  a  Series  of  Foraminif era  and  Ostracoda  from 
a  Post-tertiary  Deposit  in  Lewis,  248. — E.  Hull.  Classification  of  the 
Carboniferous  Rocks  of  Scotland,  Reply  to  **  Remarks  &c."  by  Mr.  John 
Young,  250. — J.  C.  Christie.  Notes  on  the  Hohentwiel,  a  Volcanic  Cone 
in  the  south  of  Wiirtemberg,  254. — C.  Lapworth.  On  Graptolites,  260. — 
T.  Steel.  Notes  on  a  Fossiliferous  Post-pliocene  Bed  at  Gourock,  261. 
— T.  M.  Reade.  On  the  Relations  of  the  Glacial  Deposits  of  tlie  Clyde 
and  Forth  to  those  of  the  North-west  of  England  and  North  of  Ireland, 
2^4.— J.  Smith.    The  Geology  of  Dairy,  277. 

.     Philosophical   Society.      Proceedings.      Vol.  xiii.     No.  1. 

1881. 
J.  Thomson.    On  the  Genus  Alveolites,  Amplextis,  and  Zaphreniis,  from 
the  Carboniferous  System  of  Scotland,  194. 

Ealifeix,  N.  S.     Nova-Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science.     Pro- 
ceedings and  Transactions.     Vol.  v.  Part  3.     1880-81. 


Cobtqiud 

(magnetitic),  271.~TE.  Gilpin.  The  Trap  Minerals  of  Nova  Scotia,  283. 
-^A.  Cameron.  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Point  Pleasant,  307. — A.  Hare. 
Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Bedford,  Sackville,  and  Hammond's  Plains,  309. 
— T.  Rupert  Jones.   Notes  on  some  Paledozoic  Bivalv ed  Entomostraca,  313. 

Halle.  Kaiserliche  Leopoldinisch-Carolinische  dcutsche  Akademie 
der  Naturforscher.  Nova  Acta,  ^^and  xli.  Abth.  1  <fe  2.  1879 
&  1880. 

Harlem.    Societe  HoUandaise  des  Sciences.   ArchiTes  N^erlandaises. 
Tome  xvi.  livr.  1-5.     1881. 
R.  D.  M.  Verbeek  et  R.  Fennema.    Nonveaux  faits  g^ologiques  obser- 
ve k  Jata,  47. — ^E.  H.  von  Baumhauer.    Sur  la  cristallisation  du  dia- 
mant,  91.— H.  Behrens.    Sur  la  cristallisation  du  diamant,  376. 

.    .     Natuurkundige  Verhandelingen.     Verz.  3.  Deel  iv. 

Stuk  2.     1881. 
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eidelbei^,     Natarhiatorisch-medicinisctier  Verein.      Nene  Folge. 
Bnndiii.   Heft  1.     1881. 

ertford.     Hertfordshire  Natural -Histcrj-  Society  and  Field  Club, 

Transactions.     Vol.  i.    Parts  5-7.     K^81. 
John  Evaiis.    A  few  Worda  on  Tertiary  Man,  145, — H.  G.  Fordbanu 
a  llie  Importance  of  rocordlnfr  Erratic  ]]li>cks,  l&S. — J.  Qwyn  Je&ejs. 

r  Address;  173. 


obart  Town.     Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania.     Monthly  Notices  of 

Papers  and  Proceedings,  and  Beport,  for  1879.  1880. 
R.  Etherid)^,  iim.  On  the  IdeDtiGcalion  of  the  first  Secondary  Fotvdl 
lund  in  Australia,  18. — K.  M.  Johnston.  Note  on  the  Diseovery  ul 
iwitdifloib'obtie  Smfthii,  MiiU.,  and  other  fasdl  Fruits  in  the  deep  Leed- 
ift  at  Brandy  Creek  Gold-field,  -25.— R.  M.  Johnston.  Third  Conlribu- 
on  tf  the  Natural  History  of  the  Tertiarv  Marine  Beds  of  Table  Cape, 
ith  a  Description  of  thirty  new  Species  of 'MoUusca,  20. — R.  M.  Johneton. 
otes  uQ  the  Relations  iif  the  Yellow  Limestone  (Travertin)  of  GedlstoD 
«v  with  other  fluviatile  and  laciutriDe  Deposits  in  Tasnumin  and  Aua- 
alia,  together  with  Descriptions  of  two  new  fo^l  Ifelief»,  81. 

istittition  of  Civil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  Proceedings.     Vol.  Ixi^. 

1881. 
T.  F.  Brown  and  0.  ]'.  Adams.     Deep  ^^'iolliae  of  Coal   in   South 
Vfdea,  23. 

.     .     Vol.  Ixv.     1881. 

— ,    .    Vol.  Ixvi.     1831. 

.     ,     Vol.  l.\vii.     1882. 

.     .     Subject  Index  to  Vols,  i,-kiii,  (1637-79).     1881. 

Lazan.     Imperini    University.     Bulletin   and  Scientific  Memoirs. 
1880,  Nos.  l-(i.     1880.    (In  Russian.) 

:nowledgo.     Vol.  i.  Nos.  MJO,     1881-^2. 

The  South -European  \'olcanic  System,  22.— G.  F,  Rodwell.  Bwent 
itiidiea  of  Volcanic  Action,  l:20,l.~i4. — J.  Geikie,  Natuifil  Rubbish-heaps, 
18.— Grant  Allen.  Uur  Aneestor.i:  I.  The  Wtoae-dge  Men,  361,— E. 
Hodd.    The  Antiquity  of  Man  in  Western  ICui'ope,  40,1,  50r. 

.    Vol.  ii.    Nob.  31-35.     1882. 

E.  Clodd.  The  Antiquity  of  Man  in  Westeru  Europe,  !».— W.  Jago, 
;iyBlala,  20,  62.— W.  J.  Harrison.     Aids  to  the  Study  of  Geology,  00. 

^usanne.  Socictc  Yaudoiee  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Bulletiii, 
Ser.  2.  Tome  xvii.  Nos.  85  &  86.  1881. 
£.  Renevier,  Couimission  f^olocnque  intemationale,  2*  cunipte-rendu, 
05.— C,  Dufour.  Retrait  des  glaciers  europ^ns,  422.— P.  de  Is  Hsipe, 
lote  sur  la  distribution  par  couples  des  nummulites  t^ocunes,  420.— £. 
ienefier.  Le  mus^  g^ologtque  de  Lausanne  en  1880, 445.— E.  Renevier, 
louveau  msement  de  Gault  dana  le  Jura  vaudois,  547. — Marshall  HaU- 
Lnalyse  d  une  roehe  dolomitique  du  val  de  Saas,  C02. 

iCeds.     Philosophical  and  Literarj-  Society.     The  Annual  Report 

for  1880-.8I.    188r. 
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Leeds.  Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society.  Proceedings. 
Vol  vii.  Part  4.  1881. 
G.  R.  Vine,  Notes  on  the  Carhoniferous  Polyzoa  of  North  Yorkshire, 
S29.— A.  G.  Cameron.  On  Subsidences  over  the  Permian  Boundary  be- 
tween Hartlepool  and  Kipon,  342. — E.  B.  Poulton.  A  preliminary'  Ac- 
count of  the  Working  of  Dowkerbottom  Cave,  in  Craven,  during  August 
and  September  1881,  351. — J.  R.  Mortimer.  On  the  Sectious  of  the 
Drift  obtained  by  the  new  Drainage-works  at  Driffield,  373. — J.  R.  Dakyns. 
On  Rots,  381.— G.  W.  Lamplugh.  On  Glacial  Sections  near  Bridlington, 
383.— J.  E.  Marr.  On  some  Sections  in  the  Lower  Paheozoic  Rocks  of 
the  Craven  District,  397. — ^T.  Hick  and  W.  Cash.  A  Contribution  to  the 
Flora  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  the  Parish  of  Halifax,  Part  IH.,  400. 
— T.  Fairley.  On  the  Blowing  Wells  near  Northallerton,  409. — J.  E. 
Clark.  On  Glacial  Sections  at  York,  and  their  Relation  to  later  Deposits, 
421. — J.  Spencer.  Astromyelon  and  its  Affinities,  4.39. — J.  W.  Davis. 
Sunmarvof  Geological  Literature  relating  to  Yorkshire  published  during 
1881,  with  Addenda  for  IBsO,  4o3. 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions.  Part  vii. 
(18G0-65).     1881. 

Report  of  the  Council  and  Transactions  for  the  year  1880- 

81.     1881. 

Leipzig.  Zeitschriffc  fiir  Krystallographie  and  Mineralogie.  (Groth.) 
Band  vi,  Hef^  1-5.  1881-82.  Purdiased. 
A.  ArzrunL  Kiinstlicher  und  natiirlicher  CJay-Lussit,  24. — E.  Bam- 
berger, Bechi's  sogenannter  "  Picranalcim  "  von  Monte  Catini,  32.— 0. 
Barwald.  Der  Thenardit  von  Aguas  blancas,  3(5. — G.  A.  Konig.  Ueber 
den  Alaskait,  ein  neues  Glied  aus  der  Reihe  der  Wismuthsulfosalze,  42. — 
F.  Fletcher.  Ueber  einen  zirkonz willing,  80. — A.  Arzruni.  Ueber  den 
Bietrichit,  i)2. — E.  Ludwig.  Ueber  die  chemieche  Zusammensetzung  des 
Epidots,  175. — G.  vom  Rath.  Eisenglanz  und  Augit  von  Ascen.sion,  192. 
—P.  Groth.  Natiirlicher  Barytsalpeter,  19o. — IJ.  Baumhauer.  Ueber 
den  Nephelin,  209. — G.  Seligmann.  Mineralogi.«clie  Notizen,  II.,  217. — 
V.  von  Zepharovich.  Ueber  Kainit,  Rutil  und  Anatas,  234. — A.  Cath- 
rein.  Ueber  Titaneiseu,  Leukoxen  und  Titanomorphit,  244. — A.  Cathrein, 
Ueber  Alexandrit  von  der  Tokowaia,  2t57. — A.  fechrauf.  Beitrage  zur 
Kenntniss  de?  Associations-Kreises  der  Magnesia^^ilicate,  321. — S.  Koch. 
Ueber  den  Widfenit,  389. — C.  Hintze.  Pseudo-  und  paramorphe  Senar- 
montit-Krystalle,  410. — A.  Schrauf  Uranothallit,  lake  Liebigit,  von 
Joachimsthal,  410. — H.  Laspeyres.  Ueber  stauroskopische  Anomalien, 
433. — J.  Beckenkamp.  Ueber  die  thermische  Ausdennung  des  (jypses, 
460. — ^F.  Klockmann.  Zie  Zwillingsverwachsungen  des  Orthoklases  aus 
dem  Granitit  des  Riesengebirges,  41i3. 

liege.  Society  Geologique.  Annales.  Tomevi.  (1878-79).  1879. 
C.  Malaise.  Sur  la  d^couverte  de  Tars^nopyrito  on  mispickel  en  Belgique, 
kviii. — A.  Briart.  Observations  sur  ceilaiues  particularites  int^ressantos 
lelativea  aux  couches  tertiaires  travers^es  au  charbonnage  de  Fontaine- 
l*Eveque,  Ixxiv. — A.  Jorissen.  Sur  la  presence  de  I'acide  titanique  dans 
le  min^rai  de  manganese  de  Liemeux,  Ixxviii. — L.  L.  de  KonincK.  Sels 
alcalins  dans  lee  eaux  de  charbonnaees,  Ixxx. — M.  Ilooreman.  Tableau 
de  la  d^linaison  magn^tique  en  Belgique  en  1879,  Ixxxix. — J.  Kupffer- 
flchlaeger.  ScLm  alcalins  dans  les  eaux  de  charbonnajres,  Ixxxix. — A. 
Rrbet.  Sur  quelques  animaux  fossiles  du  systeme  houiller  du  bassin  de 
li^,  xciv. — G.  Hock.  Sur  Fextension  du  terrain  cri^taco  dans  l'e.«»t  de 
la  province  de  Namur,  xcix. — R.  Malherbe.     Note  sur  la  faille  eifelienne. 


.  de  Koninck.  Sur  le  quartz  noir  de  Fl^malle,  d'Anffleur,  eU., 
L..  L.  de  Koninck. — ^A  propos  de  I'eftu  dea  ardouaeres  dt  Vielralni, 
Butot.  Nouvelle  coupe  g&ilngique  ti  St.-Uilles,  pres  Bruxellea, 
f.  Iiewalqiie.  Sur  la  proloDgcment  de  1a  faille  eifelieime.czxir. 
ftlqui'.  Terrains  paleozoiquea  atteints  a  Londrea  pur  un  puii* 
ixixviii, — A.  Firket.  D^couverte  de  la  cholcopynte  au  chat- 
lea  Six-Bonniers,  cxxxix. — F.  Deivalque.  Sur  la  compoation 
roplivllit^'i  cilix. — A.  flrkeL  Siir  k  Millerile  (HaarluBs)  du 
ige  du  Hasord  a  Micheroui,  cUi. — A,  Firket.  Sur  una  varirie 
p^iidomorpbiqiie,  cliii.— A.  Firket.  Hemarquea  sur  la  compo- 
minimi  ferro-maDganOsif^re  de  Alot^t-Foiitaine  (Kahier),  cuii. 
awn.  Sur  la  wfiaence  de  I'iode  dane  la  phiwphorite  de  Bamelol, 
Petermann,  Kote  sur  la  pkospLorite  de  Caf  6re»,  dvii. — A.  Rr- 
npte-rendu  de  la  rtuaion  eitraordinaire  t^ue  dans  I'Eifel  da 
1  4  eeptenibre  1879,  clxii.— G.  \'inctnt  et  A.  Rtitot.  NoU-  sur 
Jl^ien  foi*  a  Molenbeek  St.-Jenn,  pr^a  Bniielles,  3.— G,  Vin- 

Rutot.  Note  sur  un  sondage  fxiicutiS  &  la  bnwiseiie  de  laDjle, 
,  15. ^J.  Faly.  Sur  les  couches  tertiaires  travers^es  au  char- 
de  FontAine^l'Eveque,  28. — A.  Joriaaen.  Sur  la  pr&ence  dv 
t  du  vanadium  dans  le  delvauxile  de  la  carriere  Horion,  aVisf, 
^priuK.  Easai  d'lme  methods  pour  di^termini^r  I'^poque  relative 
lent  des  coucltes,  45. — A.  Benard  et  C.  de  la  ^  alli^  Ponsan. 
.'ottr^lite,  61.— A.  Rutflt  et  G.  \'iuoent.  Coup  d'oeil  but  Tmt 
vanceraent  des  connaissauces  p^log-iques  relatiyes  aux  terraing 
de  1b  Rel^que,  08. — G.  Dewalque.  liei'ue  des  foF^iles  lande- 
it8  par  De"  Rvcltholt,  150.— O.  Buatin.  Sur  le  bassin  boiiiller 
1(18. — R.  Malherbe.  Ri^futation  dea  Bvonvmles  proposdee  par 
(tin,  17:J. — J-  de  Macar.  Etude  aiir  les  faillps  et  les  synoimnie* 
par  la  carte  g^n^rale  dea  miue»  pnur  U>  basain  de  Li^ge,  177. 
Jociete  Geologique.  Annales.  Tome  viL  (1879-80).  1881. 
et.  Sur  la  presence  du  mispickel  (arat'nopyrite)  et  de  la  gal^ 
nt-Viucent,  liii. — A.  Firket.  Note  siir  le  gite  de  combustible 
a  Rocheux,  &  Theui,  Ixij. — Commiasion  de  la  carle  ^r^otpque 
lique,  btxv. — G.  Dewalque.  Sur  rorgBDiantion  actuelle  du  lerf 
9,  xcviii. — F.  Dewalque.  Note  sur  un  I'chintillon  de  Uadocbite 
s  de  'V'^driQ,  cxii. — H.  Forir.  Sur  quelques  miti^raux  et  foadles 
mB  une  eicurrion  a  Argenteau,  cxt. — G.  Dewalque.  Compte- 
le  eieursioD,  cxviii. — Jannet.  Note  aur  la  presence  de  paos> 
08  le  liaa  de  la  Belgique,  cixvi. — A.  Petcniian.  Analyse  des 
s  du  lias  du  Luxembourg,  cixx. — II.  F»rir.     Note  sur  qnelquet 

et  foseiles  d'Engihoul,  cxxitii.— A.  Briart  Conimunicaiioii 
lie  g^ologique  de  la  partje  centrale  du  Ilainaut  envoy^  a 
nn  cfe  Bruxelles,  par  M.  Comet  et  lui-ujenie,  csjxviii.^^ongrif 
le,  cl. — L.  L.  de  Koninck,  Note  sur  ta  coucbe  de  echiate  inter- 
j  lea  ralcaiivs  E'  de  Dumont,  ck. — G,  Petit-Bois,  Quelqutf 
a  pologie  de  I'Etat  d'Antioquia  (Colombie),  clix. — A  Rutot. 
;ndu  de  IVxcuruon  annueUe  dans  les  eovin>DS  de  Bruxelks, 
.  l^walque.  Sur  I'uniformit^  de  la  langue  g^logique.  3.— 
.  et  SiueTSters.  Note  sur  quelquea  fnasiles  rencontr^B  dans  If 
ouiller  de  Chnrieroi,  14.— P.  Ci^ls  et  O.  Van  Ertboni.  Notf 
les  depots  tertiaires  du  oord  de  la  Belgique,  10. 
Kirto  Gooli^qtie  dn  Nord.     Annolcs.     Tome  viii.  (1880- 

isei. 

L#s  andennes  rivieres,  1.— E.  Defemei.    Atelier  de  sJlw 
"   ',  18. — Jannel.     Des  nodules  cai- 
rns dana  le  G^dinnien  aupcrifur. 
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22.— R.  Lepan.  hes  tranchees  des  forte  du  Vert-Galatit  et  de  Bonduee, 
24— J.  Gos^elet.  Observations  stir  lea  limites  des  ba^ssins  hydrograjohiquea 
de  la  mer  du  Nord  et  de  la  mer  de  La  Manche,  29. — J.  Gosselet.  Descrip- 
tion g^lofdq^ue  du  canton  du  Nouvion,  36. — C.  Barrois.  Description 
sommaire  des  tenrains  qui  affleurent  sur  la  carte  de  R^thel  (feuille  23  de 
rEtat-major),  66. — ^L.  Carez  et  Monthiers.  Observations  sur  le  Mont 
des  R^collets,  74. — E.  CheUonneix  et  J.  Ortlieb.  Note  sur  les  couches 
tertiaiies  de  Cassel,  a  propos  de  la  communication  de  MM.  Carez  et  Mon- 
thiefs,  76. — A.  Rutot  et  E.  Vanden  Broeck.  Les  elements  du  terrain 
quatemaire  en  Belgique :  Note  pour  favoriser  sa  comparaison  avec  les  d^- 

Sots  coirespondants  dans  le  Nord  de  la  France,  8.*J. — C.  W.  Cross.  Sur 
68  roches  de  Bretagne,  90. — E.  Hubert  Rapport  pr^sent^  a  TAcad^- 
mie  des  Sciences  sur  les  travaux  g^ologiques  de  M.  J.  Gosselet  sur  les 
Ardennes,  123. — Ladri^re.  Etude  g^ologique  sur  les  tranchees  du  che- 
min  de  fer  du  Quesnoy  a  Dour,  135. — ^J.  Gosselet.  6*  Note  sur  le  Famen- 
neen :  Les  schistes  des  environs  de  Philippeville  et  des  bords  de  TOurthe, 
176.— J.  Gosselet-  Sur  le  caillou  de  Stonne,  205. — A.  Six.  Note  sur 
le  lias  de  Aisne  et  de  TOuest  des  Ardennes,  208. — Jannel.  De  la  con- 
nexit^  de  quelques  depots  diluviens  avec  le  poudingue  liossique  dans  les 
Ardennes,  227. — J.  F.  Blake.  Comparaison  du  jurassi<jue  superieur 
d'Angleterre  avec  celui  du  Continent,  232. — Bertrand.  Discours  pr^si- 
denliel  a  la  reunion  extraordinaire  d' Arras,  237. — J.  Gosselet.  R^sum^ 
de  lexcursion  a  Monchy-le-Preux  et  aper^u  sur  la  constitution  g^ologique 
des  environs  d'-Ajra*,  249. — Duponchelle.  Rapport  sur  les  travaux  de 
la  Sod6i4  de  1879-80,  252.— A.  Six.  Observations  sur  le  Lias  des  Ar- 
dennes, 261. — Lignier.  Excursion  gt5ologique  dans  les  Ardennes,  du 
l^au  10  septembre  1881,  271. — Compte-rendu  de  Texcui-sion  pr^olofrique 
dn  18  au  21  Avril  1881  dans  les  terrains  secondaires  des  Ardennes,  206. 

linnean  Society.     Journal.     Botany.     Vol.  xviii.  No.  113.     1881. 

.    .     .     Vol.  xix.  Nos.  114-119.     1881-82. 

.    .     Zoolog}'.     VoL  XV.  Nos.  86-89.     1881. 

— .    .     .     VoL  xvi.  Nob.  90-93.    1882. 

.    Transactions.     2nd  Ser.     Botany.     Vol.  ii.  Part  1.     1881. 

Zoolog5^     Vol.  ii.  Parts  2-4.     1881-82. 


A.  C.  Haddon.  On  the  extinct  liand-Tortoises  of  Mauritius  and 
Rodriguez,  165. — E.  Ray  Lankester.  On  the  Tusks  of  the  fossil  Walrus 
found  in  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,  213. 

Lisbon.  Academia  Real  das  Sciencias.  Classe  dc  Sciencias  Mathe- 
maticas,  Physicas  e  Naturaes.  Memoriae.  N.  S.  Tomo  vi. 
Parte  L     1881. 

.    Soeiedade  de  Geographia.     Boletin.     Ser.  2.     Nos.  5-10. 

1881. 
Exploracao  Mineralogica  de  Angola,  371. 

Liverpool.  Geological  Association.  Transactions.  Session  18S0- 
81.  1881. 
H.  Bramwell.  Address,  1. — ^A.  Quilliara.  The  Giant's  Causeway,  8. 
—H.  P.  Shilaton.  Curious  natural  Phenomena  in  Cephalonia,  15.— H. 
T.  Mannington.  Analysis  of  a  Salt  found  in  a  ColUerv  near  St.  Helens,  19. 
— T.  Brennan.  Changes  of  CUmate,  "CroU's  Theory,"  21.— O.  W.  Jeffs, 
The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geological  Discovery,  27.— CE.  Miles.  The 
History  of  Escarpments,  31. — ^T.  Shilston.    Notes  on  the  Brixton  Bone- 
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Cave,  40.— C.  E.  MUe*.  The  Wrekin,  Shropshire,  55.— G.  Tate.  Iso- 
morpbuon  and  Dimorphiam,  GO. — J.  E.  Ueorge.  The  Lnwer  Carboniferout 
DepoditA  of  Aug-leses,  66. 

Liverpool.  Geological  Society.  Proceedings.  Session  22nd  (ISSu- 
.      SI).     Vol.  iv.  Parts.     1881, 

W.  Semmojis.  Prewdential  Address,  171.— C.  lUckettB.  Od  Split 
and  other  IJouldere,  10.1. — G.  11.  Morton.  On  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
Btone  of  Gower,  compared  iiitb  that  of  North  Wales,  201.— F.  Archei. 
Notes  on  the  Workfid  Flints  of  the  Raised  Beaches  of  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Ireland,  ^00.— T.  M.  Iteade.  Notes  on  the  Southero  Drifts  of  Eoglsod 
tnd  Wdles,  210. — J,  Koberts.  Notes  on  the  Strata  and  Water-level  at 
Maghull,  233.— G.  H.  M.irton.  List  of  Papers  on  the  Geolog>-  of  the 
Country  around  Liverpool  «nee  1870,  237. 

,    I.iteran"  and  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.  Vol.  xsiiii. 

(1878-7»).     187!). 

.     .     .     Vol.  XX.W.  ( 1870-S(i).     IH!<(I. 

.     NaturaliBts'  Field   Club.     Prooeedings,    I8S0-S1.      1881. 

PrtstnUdhy  W.  Whitalc;  Esq.,  F.d.S. 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine.     Setiea  5. 
Vol.  sii.   Nop.  72-77.    1881,     Prfsentfd  bj/ Dr.  Franris,  F.O.S. 

S.  P.  Thompson.     On  the  Opacity  of  Tourmaline  Crystals,  1 12. 

,     -— .     Vol.  xiii.  Nos.  78-S3.      1882.      PrenmUd  6y  Dr. 

Fi-ancis,  F.0.S. 
London  Iron-Trades  Exchange.    Vol.  xxviii.    No.  1150.     1881. 
.     Vol.  sxix.  Nos.  II0I-II77.     1881. 

P.  W.  Sheafer.  The  Anthracite  Coal  Fiilds  of  Penn-rlvania  and  their 
Eihaustion,  148,  178.— The  Duration  of  our  Coal  l"elds,  .■i72.— The 
Mineral  Kesources  of  County  Down,  Ireland,  40<'{. — The  Mineral  Heeoiuree 
of  Turkey,  515. — Silver-mining  Operations  iu  Ireland,  C7I. — Iron  Ore  in 
Mexico,  704. — Iron  and  Copper  P[i>diiction  of  In'land.  734. 
.     Vol.  sia.     Nos.  1178-1201.     1882. 

The  Duration  of  English  Iron  Ores,  117.— W.  Gill.  The  Iron-ore 
District  of  Klbeo,  004. 

Manchester.    Geological  Society,    Transactions.    Vol.  xvi.  Parts  6- 
15.     1881-82. 

W.  J.  Black.  On  Elxtinct  Volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  Fisuee,  164. — Mark 
Stirrup.  On  the  Glacial  Geolopj'  of  the  district  of  IJandudno,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Boulder-clays,  172. — A,  W.  SValers.  On  a 
Memoir  by  M.  E.  Vanden  Broech  on  the  Phenomena  of  Alteration  of 
SuperficialDepositsbvmeiuisof  the  Infiltration  of  atmospheric  Water,  163. 
— C.  E.  De  Bsnce  and  J.  B.  Squire.  On  Geological  Notes,  and  Spedmeus 
obtained  from  tlie  Monton  Drainage-works  near  Patricroft,  195.— W. 
Boyd  Dawkin^.  On  the  Range  of  Aniidonta  Ju/iftii,'M7. — K.  Law  and  J. 
Horafiill.  On  the  Discovery  of  Flint  Implements  on  the  high  Bills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rochdale,  287,— W.  J.  Black.  Geology-  of  Pic-de- 
Sancr  MountiuDS,  Centtal  France,  .t34. 

Melbourne.     Eoyal  Society  of  Victoria.     Traneactiona  and  Preoecd- 
■  M.     Vol.  svii.     1881. 
Tenison- Woods,    The  Ilodgklnson  Goldtield,  Northern  Queen* - 
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WlasL   Beaie  Istifcato  Lombardo  di  Sciemse  e  Lettere.    Bendiconti 

Ser.2.    Vol.  xii.     1879. 

C.  F.  Parona.    Contribuzione  alio  atndio  della  fiiuna  liaaica  di  Lom- 

btrdit,  654. — S.  C.  T.  Taramelli.    Sunto  di  alcune  osservazioni  stratiOTa- 

fichesuDe  formazioni  piecarbonifere  della  Valtellina  e  della  Calalnia,  904. 

.     Society  Italiana  di  Scienze  Naturali.     Atti.     Vol.  xadi. 

Fasc  1-4.  1879-80. 
J.  S^azzoni.  Le  Mannotte  foseili  dei  dintonii  di  Como,  22. — A. 
Teni.— Sill  canale  pliocenico  del  Velino,  31. — F.  SordeHi.  Sulle  piante 
fosali  reoentemente  acoperte  a  Besano  circondario  di  Vareee,  81. — P. 
Polli  e  P.  Luchetti.  I  minerali  di  feno  delle  Talle  berapamaache,  121. — 
P.  Polli  e  P.  Luccbetti.  La  yeocbia  Foote  Beroa  in  &ndobbio,  182. — 
6.  B.  Villa.  La  dolomia  a  gaatrocbene  nell'  Appeimino  centrale,  303. — 
P.  PoDL  Su  di  on  nuoiro  giacimento  di  moUbdezute,  305. — ^A.  Verri. 
Alcnne  note  soi  terrani  terziari  e  quaternari  preae  negli  ultimi  viaggi  sul 
bacino  del  TeTere,  329. — G.  Mercalli.  Contnbuzioni  alia  geologia  deUe 
laole  Lipari,  367. 

.    .     .     Vol.  xxiii.  Fasc.  1  &  2.     1880. 

£.  Spreafico.  Oaservazioni  geologicbe  nei  dintorai  del  Lago  d^Orta  e 
neOa  Val  Sesia,  102. 

Mineralogical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mineralogical 
Magazine  and  Journal.  Vol.  iv.  No.  20.  1880. 
M.F.  Heddle.  TbeGeoffnosj  and  Mineralogy  of  Scotland:  Sutberland, 
197.— A.  Kenard.  On  tbe  Chemical  Composition  of  Epidote  from  Quenaat, 
S'lS.— W.  Semmons.  On  Brochantite  and  its  Aaaociations,  259. — C.  yon 
Bauer.    Cryatallogenetic  Obaervationa,  264. 

.    .     Vol.  iv.    No.  21.     1881. 

M.  F.  Heddle.  Geological  and  Mineralo^cal  Map  of  Sutherland.  (To 
accompany  his  papers  on  the  Geognosy  of  Sutherland.) 

.    .     Vol.  V.     No.  22.     1882. 

M.  F.  Heddle.  Minerals  new  to  Britain,  1. — M.  F.  Heddle.  On  some 
ill-determined  Minerals,  26. — A.  Liveraidge.  A  peculiar  Copper  Ore  from 
Coombing  Copper  Mine,  New  South  Wales,  32. — P.  Dudgeon.  On  the 
Occurrence  of  iTinarite  in  Slag,  33. — J.  I* Anson  and  £.  A.  Pankhurst.  On 
some  artificial  Forms  of  Silica,  iUustratiye  of  the  Structure  of  Agates,  &c., 
34.— M.  F.  Heddle.  Description  of  the  Geological  Map  of  Sutherland,  41. 
— W.  TerriU.  Note  on  artincial  Crystals  of  "  Specular  Iron  "  formed  in  a 
Copper-works  Slag,  48. 

Moscow.  Sodete  Imperiale  dee  Naturalistes.  Bulletin.  Tome  Iv. 
(1880).  Part  2.  Nos.  3  &  4.  1881. 
H.  Trautschold.  Ueber  Aroides  cramipatha  Kutorga,  122.  —  H. 
Trautachold.  Ueber  Tomodus  Agaaaiz,  137. — H.  Trautschold.  Ueber 
den  Jura  des  Donjetzthales,  183. — H.  Trautschold.  Ueber  die  Terebra- 
teh  des  Mofikauer  Jura,  364. — ^H.  Trautschold.  Ueber  SutwphoerimUf 
390. 

.  .  .  Tome  Ivi.  No.  1  de  1881.  1881. 

Tome  Ivi.  (1881).  Part  1.  Nos.  1  «fe  2.  1881. 


H.  Trautschold.    Ueber  devonische  Fossilien  vom  Schelonj,  432. 

-.-7-. Tome  Ivi.  (1881).    Part  2.  No.  3.    1881. 

y.  KiprijanofL  Flsch-Ueberreste  im  kurskischen  eisenhaltigen  Sand- 
it«ne  oaer  riwerischen  Osteolith,  1. — N.  Vischniakoff.  Sur  Ammomtes 
dittractm  Quenst,  135. 

VOL.  nxvni.  a? 
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meow.     Socicte  Imperiale  dea  Naturalistes.     Nouveaux  Memoirea. 

Tome  xiv,     Livr.  2,      1831, 
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cristaux  macles,  entre  les  nicols  croises,  et  application  a  I'etude  dea 
bandea  concentrigues  des  feldspatbs,  93. — A.  ae  Schulten.  Sur  la  re- 
production artificielle  de  ranalcime,  96. — H.  Filhol.  Decouverte  de  quel- 
ques  nouveaux  genres  de  mammii^res  fossiles  dans  les  d£p6ta  de  pnoa- 
pbate  de  chaux  du  Querey,  1.38. — Metchnikof)'.  Contributions  ik  la  con- 
naissance  gdologique  du  Japon,  146. — M.  Levy.  Sur  les  bandea  conceo- 
■""  '     ' "      ■'      '""     '    "  irgeois.    Essai  de  reproduction  de  la 

—A.  Coesa.  Sur  la  hieratite,  nouvelle 
espece  mineraloeique,  467. — G.  Cotteau.  Sur  les  Echioides  fosailes  de 
nle  de  Cuba,  461.— B.  Renault.  Sur  les  AsMrophyUites,  463.— A.  M. 
Levy.  Sur  la  nature  dea  spherolithes  faisant  partie  integrale  des  rocbes 
teiptiv«e,  464. — Bleicher.     Sur  la  dfcoaverte  du  terrain  carboniAre 
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marin  en  haute  Alsace,  406. — ^E.  Bertrand.  Sur  les  propri^t^s  optiquea 
dee  corpe  ciistallid^s  pi^sentant  la  forme  sph^rolithiquey  542. — ^H.  Filhol. 
Bapports  g^logiquea  et  zoologiques  de  Tile  Campbell  avec  lea  terrea 
aostnlea  avoisinanteay  603. — ^L.  Kicciardi.  Analyse  d'une  cendre  vol- 
canique  rejel^  par  TEtna  le  23  Janvier  1882,  686. — L.  Dieulafait. 
Roches  opnitiquea  des  Pyri^n^es,  667. — Gruner.  Mode  de  formation  du 
Win  houiller  de  la  Loire ;  causes  qui  modifient,  en  divers  points,  la 
nature  des  houilles,  749. — M.  L^vy  et  L.  Bourgeois.  Sur  les  formes 
crbtallines  de  la  zircon  et  sur  les  deductions  k  en  tirer  pour  la  determi- 
nation qnalitatiye  du  zircon,  812. — G.  de  Saporta.  Sur  quelques  types 
de  Teg^taux  r6cemment  observe  a  T^tat  fossile,  922. — A.  de  Schulten. 
Sur  la  production  artiiicielle  d'un  silicate  hydrate  cristallL<e,  992. — C. 
Velain.  Sur  la  limite  eutre  le  lias  et  Toolithe  inf(^rieur  d*apr^s  des 
documents  laiss^  par  Henri  llermite,  993. — J.  Thoulet.  Kecherches 
eiperimentales  sur  la  conductibilit<^  thermique  des  min<$rauj:  et  des  roches, 
1047.— Virlet  d'Aoust.  Obser^'ations  a  propos  d'une  communication 
recente  de  M.  Dieulafait,  sur  les  roches  ophitiques  des  Pyr^n^es,  1066. — 
6.  Cott4?«u.  Sur  les  Echinides  de  I'^tage  s^nonien  de  TAlg^rie,  1129. — 
Lemoine.  Sur  Tenc^phale  de  VArctoq/on  Dueilii  et  du  lieiiraftpidothe' 
rurm  Avmonierty  mammif^res  de  Nocene  infi^rieur  des  environs  de  Reims, 
1131. — A.  M.  L^vy.  Sur  les  no^-aux  a  polychroisme  intense  du  mica 
noir,  11(M3. — H.  Filhol.  Observations  relatives  k  un  ^oupe  de  Suid^ 
fossiles  dont  la  dentition  possede  quelques  caract^res  simiens,  1268. — E. 


—A.  Torcapel.  Sur  im  gisement  de  mammif^res  tertiaires  a  Aubignas 
fArdechej,  1433. — A  Torcarpoi.  Sur  les  alluvions  sous-basaltiques  des 
Coirons  (Ardechej,  1609. 

Pans.  Annales  des  Mines.  Serie  7.  Tome  xix.  2*  et  3*  Uvr.  de 
1881.  1881. 
Deksse.  Recherches  sur  les  eaux  de  la  Savoie,  161. — Domeyko. 
Note  sur  le  nitre  jaime,  nomm^  vulgairement  ^^  Caliche  azufrado,"  et  sur 
la  huantajaite,  326. — Domevko.  >^  otice  sur  les  progres  de  la  min^ralogie 
du  Chili,  de  la  Bolivie,  du  l^erou,  et  des  provinces  Argentines,  333. — C 
Lallemand.    Les  lignites  dans  le  nord  de  la  Boheme,  360. 

.    .     .     Tome  XX.     4'- 6*  livr.  de  1881.     1881. 


.    .     Series.    Tome  i.    1«  livr.  de  1882.     1882. 

Grand'Eur^'.     M^moire  sur  la  formation  de  la  houille,  99. 

.     Annales  des  Sciences  G(k)logiques.    Tome  xi.   Nos.  3-6. 

1881.  Presented  by  Prof.  A.  MUne-Edwards. 
A  MUne-Edwards.  ^lOte  sur  quelques  Crustacea  des  environs  de 
Biarritz,  No.  2. — E.  Sauvase.  Nouvelles  recherches  sur  les  Poissons  fos- 
ofes  TecueUis  par  M.  Alby  a  Licata  en  Sicile,  No.  3. — E.  Hubert.  N  omen- 
datnie  et  classification  g^ologique,  No.  4. — A.  Milne-Edwards.  Note 
sor  un  Orustac^  fossile  du  genre  Eumorphacf^a  provenant  des  terrains  ter- 
tiaires inf(§rieur8  des  Baases-Pyr^n^es,  No.  4  bis. — J.  R.  Bourguignat. 
Histoire  malacologique  de  la  colline  de  Sansan,  pr^c^d^e  d'une  notice 
g^logique  et  suivie  d*un  aper^u  climatologique  et  topographique  de 
Sanaan  a  V^poqne  des  depots  de  cette  colline.  No.  6, 

.    .     .    .    Pwrehased. 
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Paris.  Annales  des  Soienoes  Geologiques.  Tome  xii.  Noe.  1-4. 
1881.  Presented  by  Prof.  A,  Milne-Edwards. 
B.  Renault.  Etude  sur  les  Stigmarxa ;  rhizomea  et  racines  de  Sigil- 
laires,  No.  1. — A.  Milne-Edwards.  Note  sur  un  crustac^  du  terrain  cr6- 
tac^  appartenant  au  genre  P>rceUanay  No.  1  bis. — CEhlert  Note  sur  le 
calcaire  de  Montjean  et  Chalonnes  (Maine-et-I^ire),  No.  2. — H.  Filhol. 
Etude  sur  les  Mammif^res  fossiles  de  Ronzon  (Haute-Loire),  No.  3. 

.     .     .    ,     Purchased, 

.     .      Tome  xiii.      No.  1.     1881.      Presented  by  Prof. 

A.  Milne-Edwards. 
6.  Vasseur.    Recherches  geologiques  sur  les  terrains  tertiaires  de  la 
France  occidentale,  No.  1. 

.     .     .     .     Purchased. 

.    Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.    Serie  6.     Zoologie  et  Pa- 

leontologie.     Tome  xi.  .Nos.  2-6.     1881.     Purchased. 

.     .     .     .    Tome  xii.    Nos.  1-6.    1881.    Pur- 


chased. 
H.  Milne-Edwards.     Compte-rendu  des  nouvelles  recherches  de  M. 
Walcott  sur  la  structure  des  Trilobites,  No.  3. 

.     Journal  de  Conchyliologie.     Serie  3.     Tome  xxi.  Nos.  2  4. 

1881.     PurcJiased. 
M.  Cossniann.     Description  despeces  in^dites  du  bissin  Parisien,  167. 
— J.  Depontallier.     Diagnoses  d^esp^cen  nouvelles  du  pliocene  des  Alpes- 
Maritimes,  178. 

.     .     .     Tome  xxii.   No.  1.     1882.     Purchased. 

H.  Crosse.  Les  Pleurotomaires  de  P^poque  actueUe,  6. — P.  flscher. 
Sur  la  classification  des  O^phalopodes,  55. — R.  Toumouer.  Description 
d*un  nouveau  genre  de  Caraiidte  fossiles  des  ^^  couches  k  Congeries  ^  de 
TEurope  orientale,  58. — R.  Toumouer.  Description  d'un  nouveau  genre 
de  Meianopsidina  fossiles  des  terrains  tertiaires  sup^eurs  de  TAlg^rie, 
69. — P.  Fischer.    Diagnosis  generis  novi  I^eropodum  fossilium,  50. 

.     Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.    Noavelles  Archives.   Serie  2. 

Tomeiv.     1881. 

.     .     Rapports  Annuels  de  MM.  les  Professeurs  et  Che& 


de  Service,  1879.     1880. 

.     .     ,  1880.     1880. 

.     Revue  Soientifique.     Serie  3.     Tomexxvii.  No.  26.    1881. 

.     .     .    Tome  xxviii.  Nos.  1-27.     1881. 

Revue  de  Pal^ontologie,  150. — C.  Banrois.  Les  hauts  plateaux  de 
rUtah,  171. — L.  Carez.  Etudes  sur  les  terrains  cr^tac^s  et  tertiaires  an 
nord  de  TEspagne,  272. — G.  Vasseur.  Les  terrains  tertiaires  de  la  France 
occidentale,  375. — F.  Sigismond.     La  region  mini^re  de  Dombrova,  614. 

.     .     .    Tome  xxix.  Nos.  1-24.     1882. 


Zaborowski.  De  Page  de  la  formation  Pamp^nne  et  de  quelqaes-uns 
des  debris  humains  que  contiennent  ses  couches^  83. — ^F.  Fouqu^.  La 
reproduction  artiticielle  des  roches  ^ruptives,  133. — Revue  de  Pal^onto- 
logie,  406. — H.  Gorceix.  Les  diamants  et  les  pierres  pr^euses  du  l^ri^dl, 
553. — ^T.  Huxley.    L*origine  et  les  progr^  de  la  pal^ontologie,  609. 


k 
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Paiu.  Societe  G<k)logiqae  de  France.  Bulletin.  Serie  3.  Tome  yii. 
(1879).  Ko8.  9  &  10.  1880-81. 
N.  de  Mercej.  Sur  la  position  des  sables  de  Sinceny,  579. — A.  Rutot 
Eocine  ©t  Oligoc^ne,  68^. — H.  Amaiid.  Profil  du  chemin  de  fer  de 
Saint-Jefin-d*AiigelT  entre  Grandgent  et  Taillebourg,  688. — De  Lacvivier. 
Note  for  le  gault  au  d^partement  de  TAri^,  59z. — Potier.  Note  but 
lefl  {Tpees  de  rancien  comt^  de  Nice,  603. — Potier.  Note  sur  certains 
gDeu«  des  enyirons  de  Frtfjus,  00(». — ^N.  de  Mercey.  Demi^res  observa- 
tions sor  la  position  des  coaches  de  Sinceny,  010. — A.  de  Lapparent.  Le 
temin  cr^tac^  inf^rieur  dans  les  Ardennes,  618. — L.  Carez  et  M.  Mou- 
thiers.  Obserrations  sur  le  Mont  des  R^collets,  aupr^s  de  Cassel^  620. — 
L.  Carez.  Description  d^espdces  nouvelles  des  terrains  tertiaires  du  bas- 
nn  de  Paris,  637. — L.  Caiez.  Sur  les  sables  moyens  auz  enTirons  de 
Chateau-Thierry,  641. — Munier-Chalmas.  Sur  les  algues  calcaires  con- 
fdndaes  avec  les  foraminif^res  et  appartenant  au  groupe  des  Siphon^ 
dichotomes,  601. — C.  Lory.  Note  sur  un  gisement  de  poiseons  fossiles 
dans  ks  mamee  aptiennes  de  Rosans  (Hautes-Alpes),  677. — D.  Hollande. 
L^menc  et  le  Nirolet,  au  nord  de  Chamb^ry  (Savoie),  678. — D.  Hollande. 
Sor  la  limite  des  ternuns  jurassiaue  et  cn^tac^  au  sud  de  Chamb^ry 
(SaToie),  686.— D.  Hollande.  Analyse  des  eaux  de  la  Boisse,  692. — H.  1&, 
J^vage.  Sur  le  genre  Machimosaure,  693. — CEhlert  et  Davoust.  Sur 
le  d^vonien  da  d^partement  de  la  Sarthe,  697. — De  l.<acviYier.  Note 
wr  le  cr^tac^  auperieur  du  d^partement  de  TAri^ffe,  718. — J.  Comuel. 
Observations  aor  les  nuits  naturels  des  calcaires  portlandiens  des  d^parto- 
ments  de  la  Haute-Mame  et  de  la  Meuse,  et  sur  le  mineral  de  fer  qu'ils 
r^nferment,  722. — £.  Hubert  Sur  la  prince  a  Saint-Germain-en-Layn 
des  lignites  du  Soiasonnais,  739. — Vasseur.  Terrains  tertiaires  du  Co- 
teotin,  741. — ^Tardy.  De  la  pr^ence  de  quetques  vestiges  d'andens 
riacien  dans  le  Beaajolais,  et  oe  I'age  de  la  moraine  de  Sainte-O^cile-la- 
Valoose  (vall^  de  la  Grosue),  744. 

Series.   Tome viii.  (1880).  Nos. 2-6.    1881. 


E.  H^rt  Sot  le  terrain  cr^tac^  des  Corbidres,  87. — P^ron.  Nou- 
vdles  observations  au  sujet  de  la  classiiication  du  terrain  cr^tac^  sup^rieur 
du  midi,  68. — ^A.  Toucas.  RSponse  aux  observations  de  'M.  Hubert,  106. — 
M.  Chaper.  Notes  sur  quelques  faits  observe  dans  le  massif  de  TOural 
cDtre  le  d6*  et  le  60*  degr^  de  latitude  nord.  1  lO.^H.  Trautschold.  Sur  la 
Tuiabilit^  du  niveau  de  TOc^n,  134. — J.  Comuel.  Note  sur  de  nouveaux 
d^iris  de  Pycnodfmia  portlandiens  et  n^oomiens  de  Test  du  bassin  de  Paris, 
160l — F.  Cavier.  Sur  l^rosion  des  roches  par  les  cours  d'eau,  163. — G. 
F.  l^oUfus.  Contribution  a  la  stratigraphie  parisienne^  171. — L.  Caret. 
Obisrvatioos  sur  la  communication  oe  M.  G.  DoUfus,  194. — R.  ZeiUer.* 
Note  sor  quelques  plantes  fossiles  du  terrain  permien  de  la  Corr^ze,  196. — 
B.  Hollande.  Les  terrains  du  NivolejL  an  nord  de  Chamb^ry,  du  Mont  de 
Lupine  et  du  Mont  du  Chat,  212. — £!.  Hubert.  Lettre  au  President  de 
la  Sod^t^  sur  le  Congr^  g^logique  international,  221. — Bleicher.  Note 
iur  la  d^oonverte  d'an  horizon  fossilif^re  a  Poissons,  Inaectes,  Plantes, 
daos  k  tongrien  de  la  Haute-Alsace,  222. — Desor  et  Toumouer.  Sur 
ka  co^uiilea  marines  de  la  r^on  des  chotts  alg^riens,  231. — ^De  Chau- 
coortoiB.  Sor  Funification  dea  figures  g^logiques,  236. — ^H.  DouviU^. 
Note  sor  tAmmomUB  p$eud<Mmcep8  et  sur  la  forme  de  son  ouverture,  239. 
— L  Carei.  Coupe  du  chemin  de  fer  de  Montsoult  a  Luzarches  (tranche 
de  Bdlor),  249.— C.  Barroia  Note  eur  des  fossiles  de  Cathervieille,  266. 
— D.  (Ehfert.  Note  sur  le  calcaire  de  Saint-Roch,  k  Change,  p^  Laval, 
^0. — D.  (Ehlert.  Note  sur  un  nouvel  horizon  dans  le  terram  d^vonien 
da  d^partetnent  de  Maine-et-Loire,  276. — P.  Fischer.  Note  sur  un  noo- 
ytm  genre  de  mammifiare  fosnle  {Apterodon  Gaudryi)  dea  phosphorites 
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iicy,  288. — G.  VasHeur.  Sur  le  genre  VeUnneila,  290.— MlUue^ 
18.  Sur  le  KBnre  Vatttvria,  291.^1{enS  Brfen,  Prfseoce  du 
et  du  rutile  daoa  le  lilon  de  pyrite  de  Chizeail  (Sa^De-et-Loiic), 
Tonmouer.  Sur  la  evmonvmie  de  quelques  huitres  miociue?.  camc- 
ues  de  IVtKRe  de  Btuaii,  ^04.— G.  Cottenn.  Sur  Icb  Snl^nidL^?  du 
jurasaique,  ^S)".— Bleicber.  Recherches  sur  les  tensinn aiiWrieure 
Clique  dans  la  province  d'Oran,  ."(1)3. — V.  Pavot.  Note  but  la  pro- 
J  des  glaciers  en  1880,  ;110.— A.  Coquand.  Existeuce  de  Ui»ik 
Dien  dans  la  cnue  luoveane  du  Nord  de  la  France,  du  tHuisin  de 
t  de  I'Angleterre,  311.— Morel  de  Glasville.  Note  t^ur  le  Slene^ 
HAerU,  318. — N.  de  Mercev.     Quelques  mote  sur  le  quaterafiirp 

■■VM.— L.  de  Snrran  d'Allard-  Note  aur  une  course  |t&>lopique 
rirone  d'AIaia,  :!:V>. — Dagincourt.  Couche  a  poissons  i,  la  biuie  du 
^eur  ma.  environs  de  i»jnt-Amand  (Cher),  :t-55.— E.  Xivuil. 
ide  uhosphorique  dans  les  temdna  de  transition  et  dans  le  lias  dee 
,es,  S'li.— P^ron.  Sur  les  Eehinides  fca^ites  de  I'Ali^rie,  360.— 
iven-Cachin.  Description  d'un  fratnnent  de  crane  de  CrorndilM 
ti  des  gree  Eocenes  du  Tam,  368. — N.  de  Mercev.  Sur  la  th^rit 
ternaire  ancien  dans  le  Nord  de  la  France,  ^JOO. — Tardy,     I'ne  ei- 

aux  eiivirong  de  Montmorency,  ;58ii. — L.  de  Laubri^re  et  L.  (.'Mel. 
sables  deBrasle-'iAJsne),  391. — Terquetn.  Observatiomsurquel- 
issilea  des  ^poqups  primaire^  414.— C.  Branjirniart.  Note  sur  les 
latemajrea  de  Bernouville  pivs  Gisore  (Eure),  418. — Tardy.  Cal- 
lacustrea  de  la  llre^w  (inle  de  Couiauce),  420. — X.  de  Mercev. 
jues  sur  les  svstemes  de  la  Ba-se-Somme  et  de  la  Basse-Oise  et  sur 
ipporta  avec  la  structure  et  le  relief  dii  sol  dans  une  partie  du  noid 
ran»>,  a  I'occasion  des  indications  4eM.  Daubr^,  4^.— E.  Sauvagf. 
9ur  les poiiwons  ttrtiaires de  ('^reste  (Basses- Alps), 430. — L. Carei. 
age  du  gypse  auT  environs  de  Chateau -Tbieirr,  402.— .4.  Dauhn'e. 
.  r^seaui  de  ciL-viures  ou  diaclasea  qui  coupeat  la  s^rie  deiH  temins 
is  ;  eiemples  tournis  par  les  environs  de  Prtris,  4r.e. 

Societe  Ueologique  dc  France.  Bulletin.  Serie  3.  Tome  ii. 
:881).    Nob.  l-(i.    1881. 

Audrj.  Extrait  d'une  lettre  de  M.  I'abb^  Pouecli,  but  un  nouveau 
at  de  reptiles,  au  N.-F^  de  Capens,  15.— A.  Gaudry.  Sur  les  f?<- 
,  16. — A.  Oaudry.     Note  sur  un  reptile  tr^s  periectionn^,  tiouve 

terrain  permien,  17. — J.  Marcou.  Sur  las  colonies  dans  lee  roebes 
ues  dee  bords  du  lac  Champlain,  16. — De  Cosaignj.  Sur  I'oridne 
I  de  la  rraie,  47. — Potier.  Note  aur  la  prfitendue  prfcence  d'un 
nt  palieothdrien  dana  la  commune  de  I'Escarine  (Alpes-Maritiniest, 
.  Lory.  Note  sur  le  terrain  crStaci^  supi^rienr  de  VlaJre,  68.— E. 
,  \je  terrain  crStae^  des  Pvr^nSes,  62. — L.  Caret.  Quelqnes 
ur  le  terrain  cr^tac6  du  nord  de  I'E^pagne,  73. — E.  Roche.  Sur 
lies  du  terrain  permien  d'Autuu  (Sa6ne-et- Loire).  78. — L.  Vailhmt. 
ijues  sur  les  d^pdts  marins  de  la  p^iiode  actueUe  au  point  de  voe 
ichronisme  des  couches,  Sit. — Pouech.     Sur  un  osaement  fossile 


(Ari^),88. — N.  deMercey.  Dates  de  publication  des  traviiui 
cr^tac^  sup^rieur,  91.— O.  F.  Dollfus.  Ncites  g^ologiques  sur  le 
u  chemin  de  fer  de  Beaumont-suT'Oise  k  Hermes,  93. — Cottean. 
ion  de  Gtologie  du  Congrtede  IWsaociation  fTanfaiite  pour  I'avanre- 
«a  sciences  a  Reims,  IOj  . — C.  Barrois.  R^ponse  aiii  observations 
Ueuiry,  110.— G.  F.  Dollfus.  Essu  sur  la  determination  de  I'age 
lavement  du  Pays  de  Btay,  1 12. — Gouidon,  Notes  Minfiralogiaues 
PvT^nto,  I'M].— Lebesconte.  Note  sur  la  faille  de  Pontp£an,  16'. 
>'.  ^tuMt  Ment««th.    Note  pr^minaii«  sur  Is  g^ogie  de«  I^n^$n^ 
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de  k  Xayarre,  du  Goipuzcoa  et  du  Labourd,  158, 304. — G.  de  Saporta.  Sur 
le  cours  de  Botanique  fossile  fait  au  Museum  d'llistoire  naturelle,  160. — 
A,  Gaudpy.  Sur  les  nouveaux  f ossiles  que  AL  Lemoiue  a  d^ouverts  pr^s  de 
Reima,  ife. — O.  Reilly.  Sur  les  directions  des  faiUee,  169. — De  la  Ilarpe. 
Sur  rimportance  de  fa  loge  centrale  chez  les  Nummulites,  171. — Tour- 
nouer.  Ofaeervations  sur  la  communicatioD  pr^c^dente,  176. — Munier- 
Chalmas.    Observatioxis  sur  la  communication  de  M.  de  la  Harpe,  178. — 

E.  Hubert.  Le  terrain  p^n^en  de  la  Rhune  et  I'^tage  corallien  des  Py- 
ren^,  179. — M.  L^vy.  Sur  les  schistes  micac^s  de  Saint-L^on  (AJlier), 
181. — E.  Jannettaz.  M^moires  sur  les  connexions  de  la  propagation  de 
U  chaleur  avec  le,s  diflf^rents  clivages  et  avec  les  mouvements  du  sol  qui 
les  ont  produits,  196. — De  Boury.  Les  tufe  quatemaires  de  Seraincourt 
(Seine-et-Oise),  211. — Cotteau.  Note  sur  les  Echinides  des  terrains  ter- 
tiaires  de  la  Belgique,  214. — Parrain.  Note  siir  ime  source  min^rale 
rencontre  dans  une  galerie  des  houiU^res  de  Gagnieres  (Gard\  221. — 
Dagincourt  Note  sur  la  geologic  des  environs  de  Saint- A.mana  (Cher), 
223.— Ameghino.  Le  quatemaire  de  Chelles,  242. — J.  Wohlgemutli. 
Contact  du  bathonien  et  du  callovien  sur  le  bord  oriental  du  bassin  de 
Paris  (Haute-Mame,  Vosges,  Meuse,  Meurthe-et-Moselle),  258. — A.  de 
GrossouYre.  Note  sur  le  m^tamorpbij9me  des  calcaires  jurassiques  au 
Toifiinage  des  gisements  sid^rolitbiques,  277. — F.  Pommerol.  Age  des 
ta&  bitumineux  et  basaltiques  de  la  Limagne,  282. — E.  Bureau.  Pr^- 
mices  de  la  flore  ^oc^ne  du  Bois-Gouet  (Loire-InfSrieure),  286. — G. 

F.  DoUfus.  "  Les  Pb^nomenes  d'alt^rations  des  depots  superficiels  par 
rinfiltration  des  eaux  m^t^oriques"  par  M.  Van  den  Broeck,  295. — 
A  Gaudry.  "L'Evolution  du  r^gne  vegetal:  les  Cryptogames,"  par 
MM.  de  Saporta  et  Marion,  300. — Ren4  Br^on.  Note  sur  les  forma- 
tions Tolcaniques  de  I'lslande,  334. — A.  de  Lapparent.  Allocution 
Dt^dentielle,  343. — Lemoine.  Faune  ^oc^ne  des  en>irons  de  Keims, 
o4o. — P.  Rey-Lescure.  Note  sur  la  g^ologie  g^n^rale  de  I'Espagne  et  sur 
h  carte  de  M.  de  Botella,  346. — L.  Carez.  Observations  sur  quelques 
points  de  la  gtologie  de  TEspagne,  k  propos  de  la  carte  de  M.  de  JBotella, 
867. — L.  Pillet.  Carte  g^logique  articul^e  de  la  Savoie,  359. — L.  Pillet. 
Sur  les  couches  a  Aptychus  de  Lemenc  (Savoie),  3(J1. — A.  GuiUier. 
Note  sur  les  Lingules  du  gr^  armoricain  de  la  Sarthe,  372. — De  Lau- 
briere.  Description  d'esp^ces  nouvelles  du  bassin  de  Paris,  377. — Toucas. 
Note  sur  la  craie  sup^rieure  des  environs  de  Sougraigne,  385. — H.  DouviU^. 
Sor  la  position  du  calcaire  de  Montabuzard,  392. — C.  Velain.  Notes 
^logiques  sur  la  Ilaute-Guyane  d'apres  les  explorations  du  Dr.  Crevaux, 
tfi^. — H.  Amaud.  Synchronisme  du  tm*onien  dans  le  sud-ouest  et  dans 
le  midi  de  la  France,  417. — P^ron.  Note  sur  le  septieme  fascicule  des 
"  Ediinidea  d'Algerie,'*  436.  H.  Douvill^.  Note  sur  la  partie  moyeune 
da  terrain  jurassique  dans  le  bassin  de  Paris  et  sur  le  terrain  corallien  en 
pMticulier,  439. — C.  Velain.  Note  sur  la  geologic  de  quelques  provinces 
de  la  Chine,  474. — A.  Caraven-Cachin.  De  ranciennet^  de  VUlephas 
primiffemus  dans  le  Tarn,  475. — G.  F.  Dollfus.  D^couverte  de  la  dolomie 
dans  lee  sables  parisiens  moyens,  480. — L.  Carez.  R^ponse  ^  M.  G. 
Dollfus,  483. — Tardy.  Nouvelle  4tude  sur  le  dernier  diluvium  quater- 
oaire,  486. — J.  Lambert  Note  sur  les  sables  oli^oc^nes  des  environs 
d^Etampes,  496. — De  Lacvivier.  Note  sur  les  terrains  primaires  du  Mor- 
bihan,  503. — G.  Rolland.  Sur  le  terrain  cr^tac^  du  Sahara  septentrional, 
6(fe. — L.  de  Sarran  d'Allard.  Au  sujet  de  I'^tude  de  M.  A.  Jeanjean  sur 
I'oxfordien  sup^rieur,  le  corallien  et  le  n^ocomien  inf^rieur  dans  les  C^ 
Tennes,  552. — A.  Daubr^.  Caract^res  g^om^triques  des  diaclases  dans 
^nelques  locality  des  Alpes  suisses  et  des  r^ions  adjacentes,  559. 
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Paris.     Society  Geologique  de  France.     Memoires.     Tome  ii.  Nos. 
1&2.     1881  &  1882. 

D.  (Ehlert.  Documents  pour  servir  a  T^tude  des  faunes  d6vonienne« 
dans  I'ouest  de  la  France^  No.  1.— J.  de  Morgan.  Mdmoire  sur  les  ter- 
rains cr^tac^s  de  la  Scandinavie,  No.  2. 

Penzance.  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall.  Transactions. 
Vol.  X.  Part  4.  1882. 
C.  Le  Neve  Foster.  On  the  Occurrence  of  Cobalt  Ore  in  Flintshire,  107. 
— R.  J.  Frecheville.  Description  of  Besshi  Copper  Mine,  in  Japan,  113. — 
W.  Warington  Smyth.  The  Duchy  Peru  Loae,  Perranzabuloe,  120.— N. 
Whitlev.    The  Evidence  of  Glacial  Action  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  132. 

Philadelphia.  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings,  1881, 
Parts  1-3.  1881. 
A.  Heilprin.  Notes  on  the  Tertiary  Geology  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  161. — C.  Wachsmuth  and  F.  Springer.  Revision  of  the  Pal»- 
ocrinoidea.  Part  II.,  177.— A.  Heilprin.  A  Revision  of  the  Cis-Mi88i»- 
sippi  Tertiary  Pectens  of  the  United  States,  416. — A.  Heilprin.  Remarks 
on  the  Molluscan  Genera  HippcMus,  Verticordia,  and  PeccfaoUa,  423. — 
A.  Heilprin.  Note  on  the  approximate  Position  of  the  Eocene  Depodts 
of  Maryland,  444. — A.  Heilpnn.  A  Revision  of  the  Tertiary  Species  of 
Area  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  United  States,  448. 

.     American  Philosophical  Society.      Proceedings.      Vol.  xix. 

Nos.  107-109.    1880-81. 

E.  D.  Cope.  Second  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Vertebrata  of 
the  Permian  of  Texas,  38. — E.  D.  Cope.  On  certain  Tertiary  Strata  of 
the  Great  Basin,  60. — E.  D.  Cope.  On  the  Genera  of  the  Creodonta,  76. 
— J.  J.  Stevenson.  Notes  respecting  a  Reeroded  Channel-way,  84. — J.  J. 
Stevenson.  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Wise,  Lee,  and  Scott  Counties, 
Virginia,  SS. — H.  G.  Jones.  Section  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  Basin,  111. — 
H.  C.  Lewis.  On  a  Kitchen-heap  at  Saltville,  in  South-western  Virginia, 
156. — J.  P.  Leslev.  Objections  to  the  recent  Age  of  the  Virginia  Faults. 
165. — A.  S.  McCreath.  Analysis  of  a  pure  Dolomite  from  Franklin 
County,  197.— J.  C.  White.  Notes  on  the  Place  of  the  Sharon  Conglo- 
merate in  the  Palaeozoic  Series,  198. — J.  J.  Stevenson.  A  Geological 
Reconnaissance  of  Parts  of  I^ee,  Wise,  Scott,  and  Washington  Counties, 
Va.,  219.— P.  E.  Chase.  Photodynamic  Notes,  262. — J.  J.  Stevenson. 
The  Upper  Freeport  Coal-bed  in  Preston  County,  W.  Va.,  276.— Leo 
Lesquereux.  On  a  "Corn's  de  botanique  fossile  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Re- 
nault, 287. — J.  W.  Spencer.  Discovery  of  the  nreglacial  Outlet  of  the 
Basin  of  Lake  Erie  into  that  of  Lake  Ontario,  ana  Notes  on  the  Origin  of 
our  lower  great  I^akes,  300. — C.  A.  Ashburner.  Geological  Section  at 
St.  Mary's,  Elk  County,  Pa.,  337.~W.  M.  Fontaine.  On  the  Saltville 
Fault,  349.— E.  D.  Cope.  The  Systematic  Arrangement  of  the  Order 
Perissodactyla,  377. — E.  D.  Cope.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Posterior 
Foot  of  Toxodon,  402.— J.  C.  White.  Notes  on  the  Geologv  of  West 
Virginia,  438. — G.  A.  Konig.  On  Alaskaite,  a  new  Member  of  the 
Senes  of  Bismuth  Sulphosdts,  472. — ^H.  M.  Chance.  The  Auiiferous 
Gravels  of  North  Carolina,  477. — E.  D.  Cope.  On  some  Mammalia  of  the 
Lowest  Eocene  Beds  of  New  Mexico,  484.— J.  J.  Stevenson.  Notes  on 
the  Qidnnimont  Coal  Group  in  Mercer  Co.  of  West  Virginia  and  Taze- 
well Co.  of  Virginia,  498.— J.  J.  Stevenson.  Notes  on  the  Coal-field  near 
Canon  City,  Colorado,  605. 

.     .     Transactions.     N.  S.     VoL  xv.  Part  3.     1881. 
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Fhotographic  Society  of  Great  firitain.    Journal  and  Transactions. 
N.S.    Vol.  vi.  Nos.  1-9.     1881-82. 

Fhjsical  Society  of  London.     Proceedings.     VoL  iv.    Parts  3-5. 
1881. 

5.  P.  Thompeon.    On  the  Opacity  of  Tourmaline  Ciydtals,  289. 

Pisa.  8ociet4  toscana  di  Scienze  Natural!.  Atti.  Memorie.  Vol.  y. 
fascl.  1881. 
G.  PenizzL  Oaservazioni  sui  generi  PaUodictyon  e  Paleomeandron  dei 
tefreni  cretacei  ed  eocenici  dell*  Appennino  settentrionale  e  centrale,  3. — 
C.  De  Stefani.  Molluschi  continentali  fioo  ad  ora  notati  in  Italia  nei 
teneni  pliocenici,  ed  ordmamento  di  qiiesti  ultimi,  9. — G.  Acconci.  Sopn 
una  carenia  fossilifera  Moperta  a  Uucigliana  (Monti  Pisani^,  109.— -R. 
Lawley.  Sdache  Mansonij  n.  sp.  Denti  fossili  della  molassa  miocenica  del 
Monte  Titano  (Repubblica  di  San  Marino) ,  1.67. — A .  Manzoni.  Spugne  sili- 
oee  del  la  molassa  miocenica  del  Bolognese,  173. — C.  De  Stefani.  Quadro 
comprensiTo  dei  terreni  che  costitidiicono  FAppennino  settentrionale,  206. 

.  .  .  Processiverbali.   Vol.  ii. pp.  233-250.  1879-80. 

6.  Meneghini.  Ulterior!  notizie  sui  Trilobiti  di  Sardegna  e  sui  fo^ili 
ptleozoici  delle  Alpi  apuane,  234. — D.  Pantanelli.  Note  di  micropale- 
ontologia  e  micropetrografia,  237. — A.  D' Achiardi.  Coralli  f(  ;s8i  11  di  Asolo, 
239.— L.  Busatti.  Alcuni  minerali  dell'  Elba,  243,— C.  De  Stefani. 
Schiarimenti  sopra  alcun!  terreni  intomo  CivitaTeccbia,  249. — C.  De  Ste- 
fiuii.    Pieghe  dei  terreni  apuan!  &a  1*  infralias  ed  il  terziario,  251. 

.    .     .     .     Vol.  iii.  pp.  1-92.     1881-82. 

C.  De  Stefani.  La  zona  marmif era  delle  Alpi  apuane  secondo  gli  studi 
dell'  uiBcio  geolo^co  e  secondo  i  miei,  3. — M.  Canavari.  Gli  schisti  a 
fbooidi  e  gli  scbisti  bituminosi  che  spesso  li  accompagnano  deir  Appennino 
centnle.  Una  Radiolites  del  Suavicino,  6. — M.  (>anavari  e  G.  K  rarona. 
Bncbiopodi  oolitici  del  monte  La  Grappa  di  San  Vi&rilio  e  della  Croce  di 
Sezau,  /. — C.  De  Stefani.  I  profili  geometrici  dell'  Ufficio  geologico 
dltalia  nelle  Alpi  apuane,  8. — C.  De  Stefani.  Carta  e  sezioni  geologicbe 
delk  Alpi  apuane  in  grande  seals,  21. — L.  Busatti.  Brevi  notizie  sulle 
rocce  dei  dmtomi  di  Scansano  in  l^ovincia  di  (irosseto,  42. — Forsj'th 
3iUior  et  L.  BiLsatti.  Di  una  breccia  ossifera  sui  Monte  Argentiirio,  45. — 
D.  Pantanelli.  Lithothamnion  terziari,  52. — Pezuzzi.  Notizie  sui  rest! 
di  EUphat  antiquus  trovati  nel  cantiere  Orlando  a  Livomo,  03. — B.  Lotti. 
Sol  Tsiore  stratigrafico  delle  formazioni  eoceniche  nei  din  torn!  delle 
Alpi  apuane  e  sui  loro  rapporti  colle  sottostanti  cretacee,  (yii. — Lotti  e 
Zaccagna.  Seguito  e  cbiusura,  per  parte  nostra  della  polemica  col  dott. 
C.  De  Stefani,  77. — C.  De  Stefani.  Sui  nuovi  profili  geometrici  delle  Alpi 
tpiume  pubblicati  dall'  Ufficio  ^eologico,  K). — 0.  De  Stefani.  Kassegna 
del  mio  lavoro  intitolato  '*  Considerazioni  sopra  le  rocce  piu  antiche  delle 
Alpi  apuane  e  del  Monte  Pisano,"  80. 

nymoath.  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
literature,  and  Art.  Transactions.  Vol.  xiii.  1881. 
W.  A.  K  Usaher.  On  the  Geology  of  Dawlish,  150. — G.  W.  Ormerod. 
The  Trias  at  Dawlish,  159. — A.  K.  Hunt  Notes  on  the  Submarine 
Geolo^  of  the  English  Ghannel  o&'  the  Gosst  of  South  Devon,  Part  2., 
163.— W.  Downes.  On  the  Occurrence  of  Upper  Devonian  Fosnils  in  the 
component  Fragments  of  the  Trias  near  Tiverton,  :^3. — A.  R.  Hunt.  On 
Exposoree  of  the  Submerjred  Forest  Glays  at  l*ftignton  and  Blackpool 
Besches,  in  April  1881,  :U4.— R.  N.  Worth.  On  Glacial  G(.nditions  in 
Devon,  .'Wl. — ^W.  Pengelly.  Notes  on  recent  Notices  of  the  Geology  and 
PalaBontology  of  Devonshire,  Part  7.,  369. 
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Plymouth  Institution.     Transactions.     Vol.  vii.    Part  3.     1881. 

Popular  Science  Review.     New  Series.     Vol.  v.     Nos.  19  &  20. 
1881.     Purchased, 
T.  V.  Holmes.    The  Blackheath  Suhsidences,  235.— H.  Hicks.    The 
Classification  of  the  Eozoic  and  Lower  Palaeozoic  Rocks  of  the  British 
Isles,  289.— C.  Dufom*.    On  the  Retreat  of  the  European  Glaciers,  817. 

Princeton,  N.J.     Museum  of  Geology  and  Archaeologj-  of  the  College 

of  New  Jersey.     Contributions.     Vol.  i.   No.  1.    1881.    (4to.) 

H.  F.  Osborn.      A  memoir  upon    Loxolophodon    and    Uiniaiheruanj 

accompanied  by  a  stratigraphical  Report  of  the  Bridger  Beds  in  the 

Washakie  Basin,  1. 

Quekett  Microscopical  Club.      Journal.     Vol.  vi.      Nos.  17  &  48. 
1881. 

.     .     Second  Series.     Vol.  i.   No.  1.     1882. 

H.  Hensoldt.    On  Fluid  Cavities  in  Meteorites,  1. 

General  Index  t/O  Series  1,  Vols,  i.-vi.  (1868-81). 


1882. 

Rome.     Accademia   Pontificia  de'  Nuovi  Lincei.      Atti.    Tomo  L 

(1847-48).     1851. 
G.  Ponzi.    Osservazioni  jreologiche,  fatte  lungo  la  valle  latina,  da  Roma 
a  Montecassino,  182. 

Tomo  ii.  (1849).     1867. 


G.  Ponzi.     Storia  fisica  del  bacino  di  Roma,  27. 

.  .  .  Tomo  iii.  (1849-50).  1873. 

Tomo  iv.  (1850-51).  1852. 


G.  Ponzi.  Sopra  un  nuovo  cratere  vulcanico  nelle  vicinanze  di  Roma, 
116.— G.  Ponzi.  Descrizione  della  carte  geologica  della  nrovinda  di 
Viterbo,  153. — G.  Ponzi.  Sulle  sperienze  fatte  a  Milano  dal  prof.  Paolo 
Gorini,  a  dimostrazione  delle  sue  teoriche  sulla  f ormazione  delle  montagne, 
e  sulla  engine  dei  terremoti,  66S, 

Tomo  V.  (1851-52).     1852-54. 


G.  Ponzi.  Sopra  un  nuovo  cono  vulcanico  rinvenuto  nella  Val  di  Cona, 
26.3.' 

.     .     .     Tomo  vi.  (1852-53).     1855-^6. 

G.  Ponzi.  Nota  sui  terremoti  awenuti  in  Frascati,  nel  mese  di  maggio 
e  giugno  1865,  230. — G.  Ponzi.     Sopra  la  grotta  di  CoUepardo,  473. 

.     .     .     Tomo  vii.  (1853-54).     1856-67. 

.     .     .     Tomo  viu.  e  ix.  (1854-56).     1874. 

.     .     .     Tomo  X.  (1856-57).     1857. 

G.  Ponzi.  Sulla  enizione  solforo^a  avvenuta  nei  giorni  28,  29,  30 
ottobre  18.56  sotto  il  paese  di  I^prignano,  nella  contrada  denominata  il 
Lagopuzzo,  71. 

.     .     .     Tomo  xi.  (1857-58).     1857-58. 

G.  Ponzi.  SuUa  engine  dell'  alluminite  e  caoliuo  della  Tolfa,  339. — 
G.  Ponzi.  Sui  lavori  della  stnida  feiTata  di  Civitavecchia  da  Roma  alia 
Magliana,  377. 
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Rome.    Accademia  Pontificia  de'  Nuovi  lancei.     Atti.     Tomo  xii. 
(lS5>>-o9).     1858-59. 
G.  Ponzi.    Nota  sulle  correnti  di  lava  scoperte  dal  taglio  della  ferrovia 
di  Albano,  113. 

.    .     .     Tomo  xiii.  (185 JM50).     1860. 

.    .     .     Tomo  xiv.  (1860-61).     1861. 

.    .     .     Tomo  XV.  (1861-62).     1862. 

G.  PonzL  Catalogo  ragionato  di  una  collezione  di  materiali  da  costru- 
zioDe  dello  Stato  Pontiiicio,  da  edbiisi  alV  P>posizione  universale  di  Londra 
dal  Miiuftero  del  Commercio.  Industria.  e  Lavori  pubblid,  nell'  anno  1862, 
153. 

Tomo  xvi.  (1862-63).     1863. 


G.  Ponzi.    Osservazioni  geologiche  sui  vulcani  Sabatini,  845. 

Tomo  xvii.  (1863-64).     1864. 


G.  Ponzi.    Sui  diversi  periodi  eruttivi  nell'  Italia  centrale,  133. 

Tomo  xviii.  (1864-65).     1866. 


G.  PonzL  D  periodo  glaciale,  e  TauticbitA  dell'  uomo,  73. — ^V.  Paolo. 
Sulk  memoria  del  sig.  Cav.  Micbele  Stefano  De  Rossi,  intitolata :  Analisi 
geologica  ed  architettonica  delle  catacouibe  romane,  130. 

Tomo  xix.  (1865-66).     1866. 


G.  Ponzi.  Quadro  geologico  dell'  Italia  centrale,  107. — Q.  Ponzi. 
Sugi*  istromenti  di  pietra  focaia,  rinvenuti  nelle  cave  di  breccie  presso 
Roma,  riferibili  all'  industria  primitiva,  1 87. 

.    .     .     Tomo  XX.  ( 1866-67).     1867-68. 

G.  Ponzi.  Sui  manufatti  in  focaia,  rinvenuti  all'  Inviolatella  neUa 
campagna  romana,  e  sull*  uomo  all'  epoca  della  pietra,  41. — A.  Secchi. 
Sulla  ecoperta  delle  armi  e  amesi  in  si  I  ice,  trovati  prenso  Monticelli,  68. — 
G.  Ponzi.  SuDe  tombe  preistoriche,  rinveuute  presdo  Cantalupo  Mandela, 
nella  via  Valeria,  117. 

.    . Tomo  xxi.  (186 vS).     1868. 

.    .     .    Tomoxxii.  (1S6S-61M.     1869. 

— r.    .     .     Tomo  xxiii.  (1869-70).     1870. 

.    Keale  Accademia  dei  Lincei.    Atti.    Tomo  xxiv.  (1870-71). 

1871-72. 
G.  Ponzi.    Nota  sidle  selci  tagliate,  rinvenute  in  Acquatraversa,  t»  nel 
Gianicolo,  61. — G.  Ponzi.    Storia  lisica  dell'  Italia  centrale,  191. 

Tomo  XXV.  (1871-72).     1872-73. 


G.  PonzL  I  fossili  del  bacino  di  Koma,  e  la  Faima  Vaticana,  77. — 
P.  Volpicelli.  Cenno  istorico.sulle  C(»nchijrlie  foei^ili,  che  si  rinvengouo 
nelle  mame  del  monte  Vaticano,  329. — A.  Ifetocchi.  Sulla  cenere  lanciata 
dal  Vesuvio,  nella  fine  della  passata  sua  straordinariu  eruzione,  ^3^32. — 
F.  Anca.  Nota  sull'  elefiinte  africano,  rinveuuto  fra  i  fossili  postplioce- 
nici  presBO  Roma,  35a 

Tomo  xxvi.  ( 1 87^73).     1 873-74. 


F.  Keller.    Sopra  un  frammento  di  aerolite,  trovato  il  giomo  H  di 
maggio  test^  decorso  presso  Or\inio,  613. 

Serie  2.     Vol.  i.  (187:3-74).     1875. 


G.  PonzL    Storia  dei  vulcani  laziali,  2(). 
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Borne.  Reale  Accademia  dei  lancei.  Atfd.  Serie  2.  Vol.  ii. 
(1874-75).  1875. 
E.  Maichese.  Scoperta  di  minerali  d*argento  in  Saidegna,  254.— 
G.  Striiver.  Sulla  Gastaldite,  nuovo  minerale  del  gruppo  dei  bisilicati 
anidri,  833. — B.  Gastaldi.  Cenni  sulla  priacitura  del  Cenms  euryeerot, 
436.— -G.  Ponzi.  Dei  monte  Mario  e  Vaticano  e  del  loro  sollevamento, 
64^. — G.  Meneghini.  Paragone  paleontologico  dei  varii  lembi  di  lias 
Buperiore  in  Lombardia,  629. 

.     .     .     .     Vol.  iii.    Parte  prima.     TranBnnti, 

1875-76.     1876. 

.     .     .     .     .      Parte  seconda.     Memorie, 


1875-76.  1876. 
A.  Cossa.  Sulla  predazzite  peridasifera  del  monte  Somma«  3.— 
G.  Capellini.  SuUe  balene  fossili  to8cane,  9. — E.  Bechi.  Composizione  del 
sale  proveniente  da  parecchie  saline  italiane,  45. — ^B.  Lotti.  Di  alcune 
recenti  scoperte  paleontologiche  nei  dintorni  di  Maasa  marittima,  85. — 
F.  Blanchard.  Sur  la  d^couverte  de  la  cassit^rite  h  Campiglia  marittima, 
93. — B.  Gastaldi.  Sui  fossili  del  calcare  dolomitico  del  Chabertonf  114 — 
B.  Gastaldi  e  Baretti.  Sui  rilevamenti  geologid  in  grande  scala  fatd  nelle 
Alpi  piemontesi  nel  1875,  168. — G.  Striiver.  Studi  sui  minerali  del 
Lazio,  205. — G.  (t.  Gemmellaro.  Sugli  strati  con  Aspidoceras  acanthicmn 
0pp.  sp.  di  Sicilia  e  sui  loro  cefalopodi,  239. — A.  Cossa.  Sulla  diorite 
quarzifera  porfiroide  di  Cossato  nel  Biellese,  357. — G.  Ponzi.  Lavori 
aegli  insetti.  Delle  ligniti  del  mont«  Vaticano,  375. — G.  Capellini. 
L'uomo  pliocenico  in  Toscana,  451. — B.  Gastaldi.  Frammenti  di  pa- 
leoetnologia  italiana,  497. — G.  Uzielli.  I.  Sopra  la  baritina  e  il  ferro 
oligisto  di  Calafuria,  II.  Sulla  pirrotina  della  miniera  del  Bottino,  611. 
— G.  Uzielli.  Sopra  lo  zircone  della  costa  Tirrena,  862. — G,  PonzL  I 
fossili  del  monte  Vaticano,  925. 

Series.    Memorie.   Vol.  v.  (1879-80).    1880. 


A.  Cossa.  Sulla  composizione  di  alcuni  serpentini  della  Toscana,  58. 
— A.  De  Zigno.  Sopra  un  cranio  di  coccodrillo  scoperto  nel  terreno 
eocene  del  Veronese,  65. — A.  Cossa.  Sulla  eufotide  dell'  isola  d*  Elba, 
73. — G.  Scarabelli.  Sugli  scavi  eseguiti  nella  cavema  detta  Frasassi 
(provincia  di  Ancona),  78. — ^R.  Meli.  Sui  dintorni  di  Civitavecchia,  125. 
— T.  Taramelli.  Sui  deposito  di  salgemma  di  Lungro  nella  Calabria  cite- 
riore,  136. — G.  Menegbini.  Nuovi  fossili  siluriani  di  Sardegna,  209. — C. 
Tommasi-Crudeli.  Sulla  distribuzione  delle  acque  nel  sottosuolo  romano, 
e  sulla  produzione  naturale  della  malaria,  359. — G.  Capellini.  Gli  strati 
a  congerie  o  la  formazione  gessoso-solfifera  nella  provmcia  di  Pisa  e  nei 
dintorni  di  Livomo,  375. 

Vol.  vi.  (1 879-80).     1880. 


G.  Seguenza. — Le  forraazioni  terziarie  nella  provincia  di  Reg^o  (Ca- 
labria), 3. 

.     .     .    .     .    Vol.  vii.  (1879-80).    1880. 


.     . . .    .    Vol.  viii.  (1879-80).    15^80. 

A.  Verri.  I.  Vulcani  Cimini,  3. — D.  Pantanelli.  I.  diaspri  della  Tos- 
cana e  i  loro  fossili,  35. — C.  F.  Parona.  II  calcare  liassico  cU  Gozzano  e  i 
suoi  fossili,  187.— R.  Meli.  Sulla  natura  geologica  dei  terreni  incontrati 
nelle  fondazioni  tubidari  del  nuovo  ponte  di  ferro  costmito  sui  Teveie  a 
Ripetta,  e  sulF  Unio  innuattis,  Lanik.,  rinvenutovi,  320. — M.  Canavari. 
I  Brachiopodi  degli  Strati  a  Terebf-atula  aspasta.  Mgh.  nell'  Appennbrv 
centrale,  329.  /—    »      e  fi- 
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Borne.   Beale  Accademia  dei  Lincei.     Atti.     Serie  3.     TransuntL 
Vol  V.    Fasc.  13  &  14.     1881. 
A  Scacchi.    Notizie  preliminari  intomo  ai  proietti  yulcanici  del  tafo 
di  Nooere  e  di  Sajmo^  270. 

.    .     .    .   .  Vol.  vi.  Fasc.  1-11.   1881-82. 


Stoppani  e  Scacchi.  Sulla  memoria  del  dott.  Gufflielmo  Terrigi  ''  Le 
fonnazioni  Tulcaniche  del  bacino  romano/'  12. — l^neghinii  Capellmi, 
Gemmelkra,  Ponzi,  Scacchi,  Stoppani,  Strueyer.  Relazione  sui  lavori 
di  geologia  e  mineralogia  presentati  per  concorrere  al  premio  suddetto, 
88.— StoppanL  Sull'  attuale  regresso  dei  ghiaciai  nelle  Alpi,  101. — 
A  Goasa.  Hieratite,  nuovo  specie  mineralogica,  141. — ^Meneghini  e  Gossa. 
Sulla  memoria  del  prof.  D.  Pantanelli  ''  Note  microUtologiche  sui  calcari/* 
162. — ^F.  Laur.  Comunicazione  sopra  un  geyser  scoperto  a  Montroud 
(Loire),  173. — ^F.  Keller.  Osserrazioni  sulla  comunicazione  precedente, 
173. — Meneghini,  Capellini  e  Stoppani.  Sulla  memoria  del  prof.  Be  Ste- 
&m  ^  Descrizione  geologica  delle  Alpi  apuane,  102. 

R.  Comitato  geologico  d'  Italia.    BoUettino.    Vol.  xi.    1880. 


L.  Baldacci  e  L.  Mazzetti.  Nota  sulla  serie  dei  terreni  nella  regione 
aolfifera  di  Sicilia,  8. — I.  Cafici.  La  formazione  gessosa  del  Vizzinese  e 
del  Licodiano  (provinda  di  Catania),  37. — ^M.  Canavari.  La  montagna 
del  Suavicino :  osservazioni  geologiche  e  paleontologiche,  54,  254. — C. , 
De  Stefimi.  La  Montagnola  Senese  :  studio  geolo^co,  73, 156,  264, 367.  * 
—A  Verri.  Le  valli  antiche  e  modeme  delr  Unabria,  102,— Q.  Uzielli. 
Aiffille  sragliose  e  galestri,  114. — D.  Zaoca«^a.  Rilevamento  ^ologico 
ddle  Alpi  apuane :  Osservazioni  strati^ranche  nei  dintomi  di  Castel- 
poggio,  133. — G.  Ponzi.  I  terremoti  delle  e{>oche  subappenniniche,  175. 
—A  Issel.  Osaervazioni  intomo  a  certe  roccie  amfiboliche  della  Liguria, 
a  proposito  d'una  nota  del  l^f.  Bouney  concemente  alcune  serpentine 
della  Uguria  e  della  Toscana,  183. — ^v .  Simonelli.  I  dintomi  di  San 
Qnirico  d'Orcia:  studii  ^olonci,  192. — F.  Coppi.  Del  terreno  tabiano 
modenese  e  de'  suoi  fossili,  218. — A.  Travaglia.  La  sezione  di  Licodia 
Eabea  e  la  serie  dei  terreni  nella  regione  S.£.  deUa  Sicilia,  244, 505. — C.  W. 
GHimbeL  Note  di  una  escursione  geologica  alle  Alpi  orientali  lombarde, 
281. — ^B.  LottL  Studi  stratigrafici  sulle  fonnazioni  liassiche  e  cretacee 
diei  dintomi  di  Camajore  e  Pescaglia  (Alpi  apuane),  336. — A.  Mascarini. 
Sq  di  alcuni  fossili  terziaiii  di  Monte  Falcone  Appennino  nella  provinda 
di  Aseoli-Piceno,  357. — ^1*.  Fuchs.  RiBposta  ad  una  osservazione  del  sig. 
Carlo  De  Stefani  (paff.  367),  376.— F.  Gfiordano.  Sulle  condizioni  geolo- 
giche  e  termiche  deUa  grande  galleria  del  San  Gottardo,  408. — A.  Cossa. 
Snlla  serpentina  del  San  Gottardo,  450.-— 0.  W.  GiimoeL  Sulle  condi- 
soni  geologiche  dei  monti  del  Lago  di  Como,  454 — I.  Cafici.  Sulla  de- 
tenninazione  cronologica  del  calcave  a  selce  piromaca  e  del  calcare  com- 
patto  e  mamoso  (forte  e  franco)  ad  echinidi  e  modelli  di  grandi  bivalyi 
nella  regione  S.E.  della  Sicilia,  492. — A.  Manzoni.  U  Tortoniano  e  i  suoi 
fossili  nella  proyincia  di  Bologna,  510. — ^A.  Cossa.  Sopra  una  stUbite 
del  ghiacdaio  del  Myage  (Monte  Bianco),  520.— C.  W.  Giimbel.  Sulle 
conodzioni  geologiche  dei  monti  del  Lago  di  Lugano,  522. — ^A.  Bittner. 
I  terreni  di  sedimento  neUe  Giudicarie,  631. — C.  W.  Giimbel.  Sui  carat- 
tere  delle  rocde  di  sedimento  a  strati  ricurvi,  533. 

Boyal  Agricoltural  Society  of  England.    Journal.    Second  Series. 
VoLxvii.   Part  2.     1881. 


— .    .     .     VoLxviii.  Parti.   No.  35.     1882. 

70L.  xxxvin.  y 
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Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Journal.    N.  S. 
Vol.  xiii.   Parts  3  &  4.     1881. 


..     Vol.  xiv.   Parts  1  &  2.     1882. 


Royal  Astronomical  Society.      Memoirs.      VoL  zlvi.    (1880-81). 
1881. 

Royal  Geographical  Society.     Classified  Catalogae  of  the  Library  to 
December  1870.     8vo.  London,  1871. 

.    Journal.     Vol.  1.     1880. 

.    .     General  Index  to  the  fourth  ten  volumes.  •  1881. 


.     Proceedings.    Vol.  iii.  Nos.  7-12.     1881. 

E.  Whymper.  A  Journey  among  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator, 
449. — W.  G.  Lock.  Askja,  the  largest  Volcano  of  Iceland ;  with  a  ahort 
Description  of  the  Od&daraun,  471. — 

.    .     VoLiv.  Nos.1-6.     1882. 


J.  Thomson.  Notes  on  the  Basin  of  the  River  Rovuma,  East  Afirics, 
66. — C.  E.  Peek.  Across  Iceland  by  the  Sprengisande  Route,  129.— 
E.  D.  Morgan.    Excursion  to  Askja,  August  1881, 140. 


Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Proceedings.    Vol.  ix.    Part  4. 
No.  73. 

Royal  Microscopical  Society.   Journal.    Series  2.   VoL  i.  Parts  4-6. 
1881. 

.    .    .    VoLii.  Parts  1-3.     1882. 


Royal  Society.  Catalogue  of  the  Scientific  Books  in  the  library. 
Transactions,  Journals,  Observations  and  Reports,  Surveys, 
Museums.     8vo.  London.     1881. 

.     Philosophical   Transeustions.      Vol.  clxxii.     Parts  2  &  3. 

1881-82. 
W.  C.  Williamson.  On  the  Organization  of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the 
Coal-Measures,  Part  XI.,  283. — R.  Owen.  Description  of  some  Remaiiu 
of  the  Gigantic  Land-Lizard  (Megakmia  priscoj  6wen)  from  Austanlia, 
Part  HL,  547.— J.  W.  Hulke.  Polacanthw  FiKcii,  a  large  undeecribed 
Dinosaur  from  the  Wealden  Formation  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  653. 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings.    Vol.  xxxii.  Nos.  213-215.     1881. 
.     .    Vol.  xxxiii.  Nos.  216-219.     1881. 


Obituary  notice  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Bigaby,  xvi. — Obituary  notice  of  Robert 
Mallet,  xix. — P.  F.  Reinsch.  On  a  New  Mineral  found  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  119. — J.  W.  Dawson.  On  the  Results  of  recent  Ehcploradons  of 
Erect  Trees  containing  Reptilian  Remains  in  the  Coal  Formation  of  Nots 
Scotia,  254. — J.  W.  Hulke.  An  Attempt  at  a  complete  Osteol^rjr  of 
JBypsUophodon  Foxii,  a  British  Wealden  Dinosaur,  276. — W.  Fught 
Report  of  sn  Examination  of  the  Meteorites  of  Cranboume,  Austnuis ; 
of  Kowton,  Shropshire ;  and  of  Middleaborough,  in  Yorkshire,  343.— 
R.  Owen.  Description  of  the  Fossil  Tusk  of  an  extinct  Proboeddian 
Mammal  (Notdephtu  austrtdUy  Ow.)  from  Queensland,  Australia,  448. 
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Rugby-School  Natural-History  Society.     Eeport  for  1881.     1882. 

J.  K.  Worthington.  A  few  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Rugby,  17. — 
J.  K.  Worthington.    Bone-Caves  in  the  South  of  Pembrokeshire,  29. 

St  Petersbni^.       Acadcmie  Impcriale  des  Sciences.       Bulletin. 
Tome  xxvii.   No.  4.     1881. 

.    .     .     Tome  xxviii.    No.  1.     1882. 

N.  T.  Kokscharow.  Resultate  der  an  Datolith-,  Amphibol-  und  Vauque- 
finit-Kiystallen  ausgefuhrten  Messungen,  15. 

.    .     M^moires.    Serie  7.   Tome  xxviii.   Noe.  3-9.    1881. 

S.  Nildtin.  Die  Jura-Ablagerungen  zwischen  Kybinsk,  Mologa  und 
MjBchkin  an  der  oberen  Wolga.  No.  6. — W.  Kipriganoff.  Studien  iiber 
die  foasilen  Reptilien  RusaLmds.  Theil  I.  Oattung  Ichth/osaunu, 
Komg,  aos  dem  severischen  Sandstein  oder  Osteolith  der  Ereide-Gruppe. 
No.  a 

.    .     .    .     Tome  xxix.    Nos.  1-4.     1881. 


A  V.  Middendorff    Emblicke  in  das  Ferghana-Thai,  No.  1. 

.    .     .     .    Tome  XXX.   Nos.  1  &  2.     1881-H2. 

F.  Schmidt    Revision  der  ostbaltischen  silurischen  Tiilobiten,  No.  1. 

Salem.  Peabody  Academy  of  Science.  Memoirs.  Vol.  i.  Nos.  5&6. 
1881. 

San  Francisoo.  California  Academy  of  Sdenoes.  Proceedings  at  its 
regular  Meeting  held  June  6th,  1881.  Reception  of  lieut. 
Bobert  M.  Beny,  IJ.S.N.,  oommanding  n.S.  steamer  <  Rodgers ' 
of  the  Jeannette  Search  Expedition.     (8vo.)    1881, 

.    Mining  and  Scientific  Press.     Vol.  xlii.     Nos.  15,  24-26. 

1881.    Preunted  by  Dr.  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  F.QJS. 
fl.  O.  Hanks.    Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  California,  376. 392. — 
Colour  of  Minerals,  396.    Clay  Deposits  of  California,  397.    The  Old 
Ri?er  Beds  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  CaUfomia,  409. — ^H.  G.  Hanks. 
Notes  on  RoscoeHte,  428. 

.    .     Vol.  xliii.   Nos.  1-3,  5,  9-18.     1881. 

Melville  Attwood.  The  Microscope  in  Geology  fon  the  G^logy  of 
Bodie,  illustrating  the  two  Ages  of  Gold],  18.— H.  G.  Hanks.  Contri- 
bationfl  to  the  Geology  of  California,  105. — ^H.  G.  Hanks.  Gold  Nuggets, 
137, 177.-C.  D.  Voy.  California  Gold  Nuggets,  147.— The  Mica  Veins 
of  North  Carolina,  169.    Origin  of  Petroleum  and  Coal,  175. 

Scientific  Roll  and  Magazine  of  Systematized  Notes.  Part  I.  Nos. 
4-7.    1881-82. 

Shanghai.  North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Journal.    N.  S.    No.  15.     1881. 

.    .     .     N.  S.     Vol.  xvi.   Parts  1  &  2.     1882. 


fl.  B,  Guppy.  Notes  on  the  Hydrology  of  the  Yang-tse,  the  Yellow 
RiVer,  and  tne  Pei-ho,  1. — H.  B.  Guppy.  Some  Notes  on  the  Geology 
of  Takow,  Formosa,  13. 

Society  of  Arts.     Journal.     Vol.  xxix.  Nos.  1492-1612.     1881. 

The  Salt  Caves  and  Mines  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  785. — ^Mervyn  Smyth. 
The  Gold  Mines  of  South  India,  745.— The  Mineral  Resources  of  Turkey, 
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Society  of  Arts.  Journal.  Vol.  xxx.  Nos.  161B-1543.  1881-82. 
Chrome,  Mang^anese.  and  Sulphur  in  Turkey,  27. — Italian  G^logical 
Survey,  108. — Coalfields  of  Sweden,  161. — Sulphur  Mines  of  Sidly,  361 
—Notes  on  the  Production  of  Pumicestone  in  the  Island  of  Lipari,  398. 
--Sir  E.  Watkin.  The  Channel  Tunnel,  550.— V.  Ball.  The  Mineral 
Kesources  of  India,  and  their  Development,  577. — Cameron.  The  Gold 
Fields  of  West  Africa,  777.— R.  F.  Burton.  Gold  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
785. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arch8Bologj\     Proceedings.     VoL  iii.     1881. 

.     Transactions.     Vol.  vii.  Parts  2  &  3.     1881-82. 

Stockholm.    Kongliga  Svenska  Yetenskaps-Akademi.     Bihang  till 
Handlingar.     Bandet  iv.   Hiiftet  1  &  2.     1877-78. 
A.  E.  Fahlcrantz.  Cm  Dannemora jemmalmsfnlt,  No.  2. — O.  GumaBlius. 
Om  medlersta  Sveriges  glaciala  bildmngar :  2.  Om  mllstensgrus,  No.  3. 

.     .     .     Bandet  v.     Haftet  1  &  2.     1878-80. 

O.  Torel.  On  the  Causes  of  the  Glacial  Phenomena  in  the  North-eastern 
Portion  of  North  America,  No.  1. — A.  E.  TomebohnL  Ueber  die  eisen- 
fuhrenden  Gesteine  von  Ovifak  und  Assuk  in  Gronland,  No.  10. 

.     .     Handlingar.     Bandet  xiv.     Haftet  2.     1876. 

A.  E.  Tomebohm.  Om  Sveriges  vigtigare  diabas-  och  gabbro-arter, 
No.  13 — P.  Oberg.    Om  trias-forsteningar  fr&n  Spetsbergen,  No.  14. 

.     .     .     Bandet  xv.     1877. 

0.  Heer.  Ueber  fossile  Pflanzen  von  Novaja  Semlja,  No.  3. — O.  Heer. 
Beitrage  zur  miocenen  Flora  von  Sachalin,  No.  4. 

.    .     .     Bandet  xvi.     1878. 

N.  P.  Ilamberg.  Undersokning  af  badgytjan  vid  Marstrand,  No.  6.— 
A.  G.  Nathorst.  Bidrag  till  Sveriges  fossila  flora:  II.  Floran  vid 
Hoganas  och  Helsingborj?,  No.  7. 

.    .    .     Bandet  xvii.     1870. 

.     .     Lofhadsteckningar.     Bandet  ii.     Haftet  1.     1878. 

.     .     Ofversigt.     Bandet  xxxiv.  (1877).     1878. 

G.  Lindstrom.  Analys  af  de  vid  Stalldalen  den  28  Juni  1876  ned&Una 
meteorstenar,  No.  4,  35. — L.  F.  Nilsson.  Om  aphtonit  och  tetraedrit  fr^n 
Gardsjon  i  Veimland,  No.  5,  15. 

.     .     .     Bandet  XXXV.  (1878).     1879. 

A.  G.  Nathorst  Om  Ginkgo  P  a'enata,  Brauns  sp.,  frSn  sandstenen  vid 
Seinstedt  nara  Braunschweig,  No.  3,  81.— G.  Ldndstrom.    Thaumasit,  ett 

nytt  mineral  frfin  Areskutan,  No.  9,  43. 

Bandet  xxxvi.  (1879).     1880. 


L.  Holmstrom.  Om  moraner  och  terraser,  No.  2,  5. — A.  G.  Nathorst 
Om  Spirangium  och  dess  forekomst  i  Sk&aes  kolforande  bildninuar, 
No.  3, 81. — G.  Linnarsson.  Om  Gotlands  graptoHter,  No.  5, 3. — J.  wSer. 
Analys  p&  Ronnebyvatten,  No.  5,  87. — L.  Kolmodin.  Ostracoda  Silurica 
Ootlandj®,  No.  9, 183. 


Bandet  xxxvii.  (1880).     1881. 


G.  Holm.  Anteckningar  om  Wahlenbeigs  lUanus  crasdcaudeL  No.  4, 3. 
— A.  G.  Nathorst.  Berattelse,  afgifven  till  Kongl.  Vetenskaps-Akademien 
om  en  med  understod  af  allmanna  medel  uttBrd  vetenskaplig  resa  till 
England,  No.  5,  23. — G.  Lindstrom.    Analyser  af  tvenne  mineral  Mn 
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Linglian,  No.  6,  o3. — A,  G.  Nathorst.  N%ra  anmarkniii^ar  cm  WU-' 
HetMom'a,  Camithers,  No.  9, 3^3. — B.  Lundgren.  Om  Seaphttes  hinodomsj 
Rcem.,  frSn  KSseberga,  No.  10,  23. — J.  C.  Moberg.  Berattelse  afg^en 
till  Eongl.  Vetenskaps-Akademie  om  en  med  understod  af  allmanua  medd 
fdretag:eii  resa  till  eu  del  svenaka  kritlokaler,  No.  10,  29. 

Stuttgart  Neues  Jabrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  Geologie  and  Palaon- 
tologie.  1881,  Band  i.  Hefte  2  and  3.  1881. 
A.  Stpenff.  Ueber  die  Phosphate  von  Waldgirmes,  101. — II.  Schulze 
und  A.  Stelzner.  [Jeber  die  Umwandlimg  der  Destillationsf^efasse  der 
Zinkofen  in Zinkspinell und  Tridymit,  120.— O.  Luedecke.  Leber  Reiasity 
102.— A.  Cathiein.  Ein  Beitraff  zur  Kenntniss  der  Wildncbonauer 
Schieferund  der  Tbonschiefemadelchen,  169. — E.  Cohen.  Ueber  Caphi- 
amaDten,  184. — F.  M.  Stapff.  Zur  Mechanik  der  SchichtenfaJtungen, 
IW.— F.  Fouqu6  und  A.  Michel-L^vy.  Berichti^ung,  194.— E.  Cohen. 
Sammlangen  von  Mikrophotographien  zur  Veranschaulichuug  der  mikro- 
skopischen  Structur  von  Mineralien  und  Gesteinen,  194. — F.  Klocke. 
Ueber  ein  optifich  zweiaxigerscheinenden  tetragonalen  Krvstall,  204. — 
E.  Cohen.  Lava  vom  Ilopango-See,  206. — M.  Neumayr.  UTeber  den  Lias 
im  Biidoatlichen  Tirol  und  in  Venetien,  207. — A.  Sauer.  Rutil  als  mikro- 
skopischer  Gemengtheil  in  der  Gneiss-  und  Glimmerschieferformation, 
eowie  als  Thonschiefeniadelchen  in  der  Phyllitformation,  227. — C.  Klein. 
Minendogische  Mittheilungen,  \Ul,y  239. — F.  Sandberger.  Ueber  den 
Ui-angehalt  von  Primitivsilicaten  und  die  daraus  entstehenden  Uranmine- 
nlieo;  Ueber  das  Auftreten  von  Zirkon  und  Rutil  in  Gesteinen  und 
Mineiahen ;  Farbendes  Princip  der  dunkelen  Zirkone ;  Mineralvorkommen 
von  Schollkrippen  bei  iVachaffenburg,  267. — A.  Stelzner.  Fayait  von 
Portugal  und  von  San  Vicente,  200. — E.  Laufer.  Ueber  das  Auftreten 
Ton  GletBcherschliffen  und  Schrammen  an  den  oligocanen  Septarien  von 
Hermadorf  bei  Berlin,  261. — T.  Petersen.  Kupfer-  und  Wismuthmine- 
nlien  aua  dem  Speasart ;  Diallag  aus  dem  badiachen  Wiesenthal ;  Staffelit 
im  Anameait  von  Eacheraheim,  202. — Weiss.  Ueber  Neuropteris  strado^ 
mtofntigy  Andr<i  ap.,  266. — £.  Cohen.      Lava  vom  Camarun-Gebirge, 


.    .     1881,  Band  ii.    Hefte  1  &  2.     1881. 

0.  Luedecke.  Meaolith  und  Skolezit,  1. — £.  Schalch.  Ueber  einige 
Tertiaibildungen  der  Umgebung  von  Schaffhausen,  42. — C.  Struckmann. 
Ueber  den  Parallelismua  der  hannoverschen  und  der  englischen  oberen 
Jniabildungen,  77. — H.  B.  Geinitz.  Rhatiache  Verateinerungen  aus  den 
Argentiniachen  Republik,  103. — II.  B.  Goppert.  Ueber  die  Sammlimga- 
wiese  foasiler  Pflanzen  104.  O.  Miigge.  Feldspath  aua  dem  Rhomben- 
porohyr  von  Chriatiania,  107. — G.  Berendt.  Zur  Entstehung  von  Riesen- 
topfen,  121. — G.  Steiumann.  Ueber  Tithon  und  Kreide  in  den  perua- 
niflchen  Anden,  130. — G.  Steinmann.  Ueber  Protetractis  Linki,  n.  f.,  eine 
Lithiatide  des  Malms,  154. — C.  Hopfner.  Ueber  das  Gestein  des  Monte 
Tajumbina  in  Peru,  1 64. — E.  Cohen.  Sammlung  von  Mikrophotographien, 
195.— C.  A-  Tenne.  Ueber  Parastilbit,  196. — ^Zugmayr.  Ueber  den 
Qeiintbau  von  Spirigera  axycolposj  Emmr.,  197. 

Beilag&-Band  i.     Heft  2.     1881. 


V.  Goldachmidt.  Ueber  Verwendbarkeit  einer  Kaliumqueckailberjo- 
didldeong  bei  mineralogiachen  und  petr^^raphiachen  Untersuchungen, 
179.-0.  Steinmann.  Zur  Kenntnias  der  jMiira-  und  Kreideformation  von 
Oancolea  (Bolivia),  239. — J.  Szabd.  Der  Granat  und  der  Coidierit  in 
dem  Tnchyten  Ungama,  302. 
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Swansea.      South- Wales  Institute  of   Engineers.      ProceedingB. 
Vol.  xii.   Nob.  6-8.     1881. 
J.  M'Murtrie.    The  Somersetshire  Coalfield,  and  the  Method  of  working 
thin  Seams  in  the  Radstock  IHstrict,  424. 

Sydney.      Linnean   Society  of  New  South  Wales.      Proceedings. 
Vol.  V.    Parts  3  &  4.     1881. 
J.  C.  Coz.    Notes  on  Moore  Park  Borings,  278. 

.     .     .     Vol.  vi.   Parts  1-3.     1881. 

C.  S.  Wilkinson.  Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  Artesian  WeUs  in  the 
Albert  District,  New  South  Wales,  15o. 

.     Royal   Society  of  New  South  Wales.     Journal  and  Pro- 
ceedings.    Vol.  xiv.  (1880).     1881. 

C.  Moore.  Anniversary  Address,  1. — 0.  Feistmantel.  Notes  on  the 
Fossil  Flora  of  Eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania,  103. — ^A.  Liversidge. 
Water  from  a  Hot  Sprinff,  New  Britain,  147. — A.  Liyersidge.  On  Uie 
Composition  of  some  Wood  enclosed  in  Basalt,  165. — ^A.  Liversidge.  On 
some  New  South  Wales  Minerals,  213. — ^A.  Liversidge.  Notes  on  some 
Minerals  from  New  Caledonia,  227. — R.  Etheridge.  Notes  on  a  Gollection 
of  Fossils  from  the  Palaeozoic  Rocks  of  New  South  Wales,  247.— T.  K. 
Ahbott.    On  Wells  in  Ldverpool  Plains,  281. 

Tokio.    University.    Calendar  of  the  Departments  of  Law,  Science, 
and  Literature.     2540-41  (1880-81). 

Toronto.     Canadian  Institute.     Proceedings  [N.  S.  of  the  Canadian 
Journal].     Vol.  i.   Part  2.     1881. 

D.  Wilson.  An  ancient  Haunt  of  the  Cervua  megaceros  or  Great  Irish 
Deer,  207. — 11.  Bell.  On  the  Occurrence  of  Petroleum  in  the  North-west 
Territories,  with  notes  on  new  localities,  225. 

.     Mechanics'  Institute.     50th  Annual  Report.     1881. 

Tromso  Museum.     Aarsberetning  for  1880. 
.     Aarshefter.    iv.     1881. 


K.  Pettersen.    Evaenangen.    £t  bidrag  til  besvaxelsen  af  sporgsmsalet 
om  fjorddannelsen,  1. 

Truro.    Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.     Journal.     No.  2  (1864). 
1864. 
N.  Whitley.    The  "  Flint  Implements  "  from  Drift  not  authentic,  19. 

with  Annual  Report.     No.  15  (1874).     1874. 


W.  J.  Henwood.  On  the  Detrital  Tin  Ore  of  Cornwall,  191.— W. 
ArgaU.  On  the  Occurrence  of  Wood-tin  Ore  in  the  Wheal  Metal  Lode  at 
Wheal  Vor  in  Breage,  256. 

.    . .    No.  16(1874).    1875. 

J.  H.  Collins.  Mineralogical  Notices,  50.— W.  Whitaker.  List  of 
Works  on  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Pal»ontology  of  Cornwall,  61. 

No.  17  (1875).    1875. 


J.  H.  Collins.  Note  on  a  Cornish  Specimen  of  Wavellite,  153.— 
0.  Le  Neve  Foster.  Note  on  Belowda  Hill  Mine.  213.— R.  N.  Worth. 
The  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Cornwall,  with  notes  on  their 
Archaeology,  215. 
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Truro.    Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.     Journal.     No.  18  (1876). 
1876. 
J.  J.  Rogers.    Note  on  a  Collection  of  FalsBolithic  Remains  from  the 
VaUev  of  Uie  River  V^rftre,  278. 

.    .    .     No.  19.  Parte  1  &  2  (1877-78).    1877-78. 

R.  Symons.    AlluTium  in  Par  Valley.  382. — J.  H.  Collins.    Note  on 
the  Uodeiground  Temperature  at  Dolcoatn  Mine,  May  1st,  1877,  389. 

.    .    .    No.  20  (1878^.     1878. 

K.  Symons.    On  Cardaze  Tin  and  China  Clay  Pit,  140. 

.    .    .     No.  21  (1879).     1879. 

.    .    and  Report.     No.  22  (1880).     1880. 

No.  23  (1881).     1881. 


J.  II.  Collins.    Recent  Mineralogical  Analyses  from  the  Laboratory  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  408. 

Journal.  VoLvii.  Parts  1  &2  (1881-82).  1881-82. 


U.  M.  Whitley.  The  Silting-up  of  the  Creeks  of  Falmouth  Haven,  12. 
—^.  H.  Collins.  On  the  Geology  of  Central  and  West  Cornwall,  18. — 
H.  James.  Note  on  a  Hamerus  of  Balanoptera  physaluBj  Qreat  Rorqual 
Whale,  found  at  Port  Holland,  42. 

Annual  Reports.     68th-6l8t.     1876-78.     Allpren 


sented  by  Dr.  G.  Le  Neve  Foster^  F  Q,S. 

TWin.    Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze.  Atti.  Vol.  zvi.  Disp.  6  &  7:' 
1881. 
M.  BarettL    Resti  fossili  di  Mastodonte  nel  territoria  d*Asti,  616. 

Vol.  xvii.   Disp.  1-4.     1882. 


G.  Piolti.    Nuove  ricerche  intomo  alle  pietre  a  segnali  dell'  anfiteatro 
morenico  di  Rivoli  (Piemonte),  221. 

,    .     Memorie.     Ser.  2.     Tomo  xzxii.    1880. 


APortis.  Di  alcuni  fossili  terziarii  del  Piemonte  e  della  Liguria, 
SMmrtenenti  all*  ordine  dei  Chelonii,  113. — Baretti.  II  ghiacciaio  del 
Hisge,  Tersante  italiano  del  gruppo  del  Monte  Bianco  (Alpi  pennine), 

.    .    .    .    Tomo  xzxiii.     1881. 


University  College.     Calendar.     Session  1881-82.     1881. 

Victoria  Institute.  Journal  of  the  Transactions.  Vol.  xv.  Nos. 
58  &  59.  1881. 
SouthalL  On  Pliocene  Man  in  America,  191. — J.  W.  Dawson.  A 
Iffief  paper  on  the  same,  206. — J.  £.  Howard.  What  are  Scientific  Facts  ?, 
^1.— J.  P.  Thompson.  Implements  of  the  Stone  Age  a  Primitive  De- 
marcation between  Man  and  other  Animals,  236. 

.    .     Vol.  xvi.    Nos.  60  &  61.     1882. 

N.  Whitley.    On  the  supposed  Palseolithic  Implements  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Axe,  36. 
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Vieuna.   Beitrage  zur  Palaontologie  von  Oesterreich-Ungam  und  den 
angrenzenden  Gebieten.     Band  i.  Hefte  3  &  4.     1881.    Pur- 
chased. 
A.  V.  Alth.    Die  Versteinerungen  des  Nizniower  Ealksteines,  183.  — 

H.  Zugmayer.    Die  Verbindong  der  Spiralkegel  von  Spirigera  oxtfcolpotf 

"■^immr.  sp.,  858. 

.     .     Band  ii.  Hefte  1  &  2.     1882.     Purchased. 


A.  Fritsch.  Fossile  Artbropoden  aus  der  Steinkoblen-  und  Kreidefor- 
mation  Bobmens,  1. — J.  Yelenovsky.  Die  Flora  der  bobmiscben  Kreide- 
formation,  8. — S.  Brusina.  Orygoayras,  eine  neue  Gasteropodengattung 
der  Melanopsiden-Mergel  Dahnatiens,  33. — P.  Novak.  Ueber  bobmiscbe, 
thiiringiscbe,  Greifensteiner  und  Harzer  Tentaculiten,  47. 

.    Eaiserlicbe  Akademie  der  Wissenscbaften.    Anzeiger.   1881, 

N08. 14-28.  1881. 
J.  Woldfich.  Zweiter  Bericbt  iiber  die  diluviale  Fauna  von  Zuzlawiia 
bei  Winterberg  im  Bohmerwalde,  154. — M.  Neumayr.  Morpbologiscbe 
Studien  iiber  fossile  Ecbinodermen,  164. — A,  Brezina.  Orientirung  der 
Scbnittflacben  an  Eisenmeteoriten  mittelst  der  Widmannstadlen'sclien 
Figuren,  170. — ^A.  Brezina.  Ueber  ueue  oder  wenig  bekannte  Meteoriten, 
171.— D.  Stur.  Die  Silur-Flora  der  Etage  H-h,  in  Bohmen,  191.— F. 
Becke.  Die  Gneissformalion  des  niederosterreicbiscben  Waldviertels, 
243. 

1882,  N08.  1-9.     1882. 


F.  Wabner.  Das  Erdbeben  von  Agram  am  9  November  1880, 16.— 
L.  Burgerstein.  Geologische  Studie  Uber  die  Tberme  von  Deutsch- 
Altenburg,  62. — A.  Kocb.  Ueber  den  Meteoritenfall,  am  3  Februar 
1881,  bei  Mocs  unweit  Elausenbuig  in  Siebenbiirgen,  52. — F.  Berwerth. 
Ueber  die  cbemiscbe  Zusammensetzung  der  Amp£ibole,  80. — G.  Tscber- 
mak.  Ueber  die  Bescbaffenbeit  der  bei  Mocs  in  siebenbiirgen  gefallenen 
Meteoriten,  83. 

Sitzungsbericbte.    Matbematisch-Naturwissenscbaft- 


liche  Classe.  Band  Ixxxii.  Hefte  3-5  (1880).  1881. 
A.  Bf ezina.  Vorlautiger  Bericbt  iiber  neue  oder  wenig  bekannte  Me- 
teoriten, 348. — ^F.  von  Hocbstetter.  Vierter  Bericbt  der  prahistoriscben 
Commission  der  matbematiscb-naturwissenscbaftlicben  Classe  der  kaiser- 
licben  Akademie  der  Wissenscbaften  iiber  die  Arbeiten  im  Jabre  1880, 
401. 

.    .    .     Band   Ixxxiii.    Hefte  1-4  (1880). 


1881. 

G.  Bruder.  Zur  Eenntniss  der  Juraablagerung  von  Stemben  bei 
Zeidler  in  Bobmen,  47.  —  J.  Wentzel.  Die  Flora  des  tertiaren  Diato- 
maceenschiefers  von  SuUoditz  im  bobmiscben  Mittelgebirge,  241. 

.     Eaiserlicb-koniglicbe  Bergakademic  zu  Leoben  und  PHbram 

und  die  koniglicb  ungariscbe  Bergakademie   zn  Scbemnits. 
Berg-  and  biittenmannisches  Jabrbucb.     Band  xxix.    Hefte 
2-4.     1881. 
M.  Eraft.    Ueber  Arbeitseffecte  am  Gestein,  221. 


Band  zxx.  Heft  1.    1882. 
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Vienna.   Kaiserlich-konigliohe  geologische  Reichsanstalt.     Abhand- 
kngen.    Band  xii.   Heft  3.     1882. 
R.  Hiirnes  und  M.  Auinger.    Die  Qasteropoden  der  Meeres-Ablage- 
nmsen  der  eisten  und  zweiten  miocanen  Mediterran-Stufe  in  der  oeter- 
Teiobixch-ungarischen  Monarchie,  113. 

.  .  Jahrbuch.  Band  xxxi.  Nos.  2-4.  1881. 


A  H.  Schindler.  Neue  Angaben  iiber  die  Mineralreichthiimer  Pergiens 
und  Notizen  iiber  die  Gegend  westlich  von  Zendjan,  109. — M.  Vacek. 
Bdtreg  zuT  Kenntnies  der  mittelkarpathischen  Sandsteinzone,  191. — ^A. 
Sigmund.  Der  Steinbeig  bei  Ottenaorf  im  Troppauer  Bezirke,  209. — 
A  Bittner.  Ueber  die  geologischen  Aufnahmen  in  Judicarien  und  Val 
Sabbia,  219. — D.  Kramoerger.  Studien  iiber  die  Gattung  Sawocephalus, 
Harlan,  371. — V.  Uhlig.  Ueber  die  Fauna  des  rothen  Kellowaykalkes 
der  peoinidchen  Klippe  Babierzowka  bei  Neumarkt  in  Westgalizien,  381. 
— E.  Reyer.  Bewegungen  in  losen  Massen^  431. — F.  Lowl.  Ein  Profil 
dorch  den  Westfliigel  der  Hohen  Tauem,  44o. — F.  Lowl.  Die  Verbindung 
des  Kaiserwaldes  mit  dem  Erzebinre,  4o3.  —  F.  Standfeet  Zur  Strati- 
naphie  der  Devonbildungen  von  Graz,  4/57. — V.  Hilber.  Ueber  das 
jliocan,  insbeaondere  das  Auftreten  sarmatiscber  Scbichten  bei  Stein  in 
Knin,  473. — R.  Homes.  Zur  Kenntniss  der  mittelmiocanen  Trionyx- 
Fonnen  Steiermarka,  479. — C.  v.  Jobn  und  IL  B.  v.  Foullon.  Arbeiten 
aus  dem  cbemischen  Laboratorium  der  k.  k.  geologischen  Reichsanstalt, 
483. — £.  Nanmann.  Ueber  daa  Vorkommen  von  Triasbildungen  im 
DordlicheD  Japan,  519. — F.  Kraua.  Neue  Fiinde  von  Ursus  speUteus  im 
Dachsteingebiete,  529. 

.    .     .     Band  xxxii.  No.  1.     1882. 


F.  Ritter  v.  Hauer.  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Dr.  Ami  Bou^,  1. — E.  Tietze. 
BiegeognostiBchen  Verhaltnisse  der  Gegend  von  Lemberg,  7. — R.  Homes. 
Saoffethier-Reste  aus  der  Braunkohle  von  Goriach  bei  Tumau  in  Steier- 
marK,  153. — G.  Wundt.  Ueber  die  Lias-,  Jurar  xmd  Kreide-Ablagemngen 
mn  Vila  in  Tirol  165. 

.    .     Verhandlungen.     188 J,  Nos.  10-17.     1881. 

T.  Fochs.  Einige  Bemerkungen  zu  Prof.  Neumavr's  Darstellung  der 
Gliederoiig  der  iungtertiaren  Bildungen  im  griechischen  Archinel,  173. — 
T.  Fuchs.  Ueber  die  geologische  BeschafTenheit  der  Lanolenge  von 
Suez  und  den  Amur-Liman  im  nordjapanisehen  Meer,  178. — T.  Fuchs. 
Fosi^ilieii  aus  den  Neogenbildungen  von  Bresno  bei  Rohitsch,  181. — ^F. 
Kieutz.  Nachtrag  zur  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Bildung  und  Umbildung 
▼CD  £rdwachs  una  Erdol  in  Galizien,  182. — V.  Hilber.  Neue  und  un- 
geniiffeod  bekannte  Conchylien  aus  dem  ostgalizischen  Miocan,  183. — 
V.  Hilber.  Fossilien  der  Congerienstufe  zon  Czortkow  in  Ostgalizien, 
188.--A.  Heim.  Ueber  die  Glamer  Doppelfelte,  204. — J.  NiedwiedzM. 
Zur  Kenntniss  der  Salzformation  von  Wieliczka  und  Bochnia,  210. — ^A. 
Kzehak.  Ueber  die  Gliederung  und  Verbreitung  des  Oligocan  in  der 
Gegend  siidostlich  von  Gr.-Seelowitz  in  Mahren,  211. — V.  Uhlic:.  Bemer- 
hm^n  zn  OxynUkertu  GervUianum,  d*Orb.,  210.— K.  Peters.  Der  Schadel 
von  THonyx  tfyriaeus,  221.— H.  Wolf.  Die  Teplitz-Schonauer  Quellver- 
baltnisse  im  Jahre  1881,  222. — F.  Wurm.  Bemerkungen  zum  Contact 
der  Eruptiv-und  Sedimentgesteine  in  Nordbohmen,  221). — F.  Wurm. 
Bwalt  vom  Habichsberge  bei  Kroh,  232.  —  H.  Baron  v.  Foullon.  ,  Ueber 
faystalliairtes  Zinn,  237. — V.  Hilber.  Ueber  die  Gegenden  um  Zotkiew 
nnd  Rawa  in  Oatgalizit^n,  244. — V.  Uhlig.  Aus  dem  nordoetUchen 
Gtlizien,  248.— R  Tietze.  Bericht  aus  Montenegro,  254.— T.  Fuchs. 
SinachluBse  von  fremden  Gesteinen  in  krystalliniscnen  Kalksteine,  257. — 
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E.  IIii68ak.  PilnritporphjT  von  Steierdorf,  268.  —  P.  Novak.  Ueber 
Tentaciiliten,  202. — £.  Tietze.  Erganzende  Bemerkimg  bezuglich  dee 
Diluviums  von  Masenderan  in  Persien,  207.  —  C.  M.  Paul.  Aiifnahmen 
in  den  galizischen  Karpathen,  2()8. — A.  Bittner.  Bericht  Uber  die  Auf- 
nahmen  in  der  Gegfend  von  Brescia,  269.-^A.  Bittner.  Ueber  die  Triaa- 
bildungen  von  Recoaro,  278. — V.  Ulilig.  Zweite  Reisebericht  aus  dem 
nordostlicben  Galizien,  276. — E.  Tietze.  Mittbeilung  iiber  einige  Flysch- 
bildungen,  281. — L.  Burgerstein.  Vorlaufige  Mittbeilung  iiber  dieXberme 
Ton  Deutecb-Altenburg  uiid  die  Cliancen  einer  Tiefbohnmg  daselbst,  289. 
— D.  Stur.  Ueber  Blattreste  der  foseilen  Gattung  Dn/nphi/Uum,  Debey, 
290.  —  R.  Flomes.  Das  Vorkommen  der  Gattung  Buccinum  in  den 
Ablagerungen  der  ersten  und  zweiten  Mediterranstufe  im  Gebiete  der 
osterreichisch-ungarisclien  Monarcbie,  21>2. — 0.  Grewingk.  Ueber  fosaile 
Saugethiere  von  Mara^ha  in  Persien,  296.  —  G.  Stache.  1.  Aus  dem 
Silurgebiet  der  karniscnen  Alpen ;  2.  Neue  Daten  iiber  das  Vorkommen 
von  Olivingesteinen  im  Sulzoerg-Ultentbaler  Gneissgebirge,  296. — ^V. 
Hilber.  Ueber  die  Gegenden  uni  iotkiew  und  Rawa  in  Ostgalizien,  299. 
• — Karl  Peters,  809. — F.  Kreutz.  Beitrag  zur  Erkliirung  des  Ozokerit- 
und  Napbta-Vorkommens  in  Galizien^dll. — R.  Rzehak.  OberdeTonische 
Fossilien  in  der  Umgebung  von  Bninn,  314. — ^T.  Fuchs.  Ueber  die  von 
G.  Michelotti  aus  den  Serpentinsanden  von  Turin  bescbriebenen  Fiedenr 
Arten,  316. — T.  Fuchs.  Ueber  miocanen  Perfen-Arten  aus  den  noidlichen 
Apenninen  in  der  Sammlung  des  Ilerm  Dr.  A.  Manzoni,  318. — J.  N. 
WoldHch.  Beitrnge  zur  diluvialen  Fauna  der  mahri^chen  Hoblen,  322. — 
J.  N.  WoldHch.  PrcBistorischer  Knochenfund  von  Slavikovic-Aufiterliti, 
824. — M.  Neumayr.  Ueber  einige  von  B.  Vereschagin  gesammelte  Ejreide- 
Ammoniten  aus  Turkestan,  82o. — R.  Homes.  Saugethierreste  aus  der 
Braunkohle  von  Goriach  bei  Turnau,  329. — R.  Homes.  Organisation 
der  Erdbebenbeobachtung  in  den  osterreichischen  Alpenlandem,  331. — 
G.  0.  Laube.  Notiz  iiber  Einschliisse  von  Melaphp^eetein  im  Porpbyr 
von  Liebenau  in  Bohmen,  332. — D.  Kramberger.  Die  Karsterscheinnntfen 
im  westlichen  Theile  des  A^mer  Gebirges,  333. — B.,  Scharizer.  Ueber 
Idrialit;  386. — R.  Homes.  V orlage  von  Saugethierzesten  aus  den  Braun- 
kohlen-Ablagerungen  der  Steiermark,  3ii8. — C.  Dolter.  Die  vulcanischen 
Gesteine  der  Capverden,  839. — V.  Uhlig.  Ueber  die  Zusammensetzung 
der  Klippenhulle  bei  Lublau  in  Oberungara,  340. — L.  Szajnocha.  Vor- 
lage  der  geologischen  Karte  der  Gegena  von  Jasto  und  Kosno  in  West- 
giuizien,  «^. 

Vienna.  Eaiserlich-koniglicbe  geologiscbe  Roicbsanstalt.  Yer- 
bandlungen.*  1882,  Nos.  1-8.  1882. 
T.  Fuchs.  Ueber  einige  Punkte  in  der  physischen  Geograpbie  des 
Meeres,  19.  —  R.  Raftelt.  Mineralogiscbe  Notizen  aus  Bobmen,  24. — 
D.  Kramberger.  Vorlaufige  Mittheilungeu  iibert  die  aquitanische  flsch- 
fauna  der  Steiermark,  27. — E.  von  Mojsisovics.  Zur  Altersbestimmung  der 
triadischen  Schichten  d&<«  Bogdo-Berges  in  der  Astrachanisdien  Steppe 
(Russland)^  30. — E.  von  Mojsisovics.  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  einer 
muthmasslich  vortriadischen  Cephalopoden-Fauna  in  Sicilien,  31. — V. 
Uhlig.  Vorlage  geologiscber  Karten  aus  dem  nordostlichen  Galizien«  32. 
— R,  Homes.  TWonyx-Reste  des  Klagenfurter  Museums  von  Trifail  in 
Siidsteiermark,  39. — R.  Rzehak.  Onctmhora^  ein  neues  Bivalvengenus 
aus  dem  mahrischen  Tertiar,  41. — M.  Vacek.  Vorlage  der  geologischen 
Karte  des  Nonsberges,  42. — ^T.  Fuchs.  Ueber  die  pelajriscbe  flora  und 
Fauna,  49.— T.  IVchs.  Was  haben  wir  unter  der  "  Tiefseefeuna  *'  zu 
verstehen  und  durch  welches  physikalische  Moment  wird  das  Auftreten 
derselben  bedingt  P,  66.— K.  M.^kul.  Geologiscbe  Karte  dor  Gegend  von 
Sanok  und  Brzozow  in  Galizien,  68. — ^V.  Uhlig.    Vorkommen  von  Num- 
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muliten  in  Ropa  in  Wesl^izien,  71. — ^H.  v.  Foullon.   The  Fonnation  of 

Gold-Nug^te  and  Placer-Depoeito  by  Dr.  T.  Egleston,  72.— F.  v.  Ilauer. 

Der  Scogho  Bnunik  bei  St.  Andrea  in  Dahuatien,  76, — F.  ▼.  Hauer. 

MeteoKteinfaU  bei  Klausenburg,  77.  —  A.  Brezina.     Ueber  die  Stellung 

de?  M()cser  Meteoriten  im  Systeme,  78. — A.  Bittner.   Mittheilungen  iiber 

das  Alttertiar  der  Colli  B^ici,  82.— K.  De  Stefani.    Vorlaufige  Mit- 

theilung  iiber  die  rhatiachen  Fossilien  der  apuanischen  Alpen,  9(). — ^V. 

Uhiig.    Ueber  die  Cephalopoden  der  Rossfeloschichten,  106. — D.  Kram- 

beifrer.    Bemerkungen  zur  fossileii  Fi^cb-fauna  der  Earpatben,  111. — A. 

Ezehak.    Die  I.  und  U.  Mediterranstufe  im  Wiener  Becken,  114. — C.  L. 

GriersbacL    Geologische  bkizzen  aus  Indien,  116. — H.  Baron  v.  Foullon. 

Ueb^r  die  EruptiTge«teine   Montenegros,  123. — F.  Teller.     Ueber  die 

AnaScjpendes  Schlossapparates  von  Diceras  und  Caprina,  180. — V.  Bieber. 

Die  lr]gebirg8cholle  am  Mascbwitzer  Berg,  N.  Dauba,  135. — T.  Fucha. 

Ueber  euiige  Vorurtbeile  bei  der  Beurtbeilung  von  Tiefseeablageningen 

friiberer  pologiBcher  Kpochen,  136. — R.   Homes.      Ein   alter  Eisen- 

beigbau  bei  Graz,  138. — C.  Dolter.     Ueber  das  Pyroxenit,  ein  neues 

benltiscbeB  Gestein,  140. — V.  Hilber.      Geologische  Kartirungen  um 

Zotkiew  and  Rawa  ruska  in  Ostgalizien,  141 . 

Yienna.    Kaiserlich-kdnigliche  zoologisch-botaniBche  Gesellschaft. 
Verhandlungen.     Band  xxxi.  (1881).     1882. 

.    Mineralogiscbe  und  petrographische  Mittheilungen.     Neue 

Folge.  Band  iv.  Hefte  1-6.  1881-82.  Purchased, 
W.  B.  Schmidt.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Einwirkxmg  der  schwefligen 
Sure  aaf  einige  Mineralien  und  Gesteine,  1. — A.  Makowsky.  Ueber  die 
Bouteilleiisteine  von  Mfihren  und  Bohmen,  43. — C.  W.  C.  Fuchs.  Die 
Tulkanischen  Ereignisse  des  Jahres  1880, 51.— G.  Tschermak.  Ueber  die 
bomorphie  der  rhomboedripchen  Carbonate  und  des  Natriumsalpeters, 
W.— M,  Kispati^.  Ueber  die  Bildung  der  Ilalbopale  im  Augit-Andesit 
Ton  Gleichenberg,  122.— F.  Beoke.  Euklns  au?  den  Alpen,  147.— E. 
Lndwig.  Ueber  die  chemiache  Zusammensetzung  des  Pipidob*,  163. — 
£.  Ludwig.  Chemische  Untersuchung  des  Eisensauerlings  der  Wil- 
belniMuelle  zu  Karbbrunn  bei  Freudenthal  in  Oesterr.  Schlesien,  173. — 
F.  Bedce.  Die  Gneisaformation  des  niederosterreichischen  Waldviertels, 
180.— L.  Sipocz.  Analyse  einiger  Skapolithe,  265. — A.  Pichler  und  J. 
Bbttfi.  Die  porphyriscnen  Gesteine  von  Brandenberg  bei  Brixlegg,  270. 
— F.  Becke.  Die  Gneitwformation  des  niederosterrichis^'hen  Waldviertels, 
^'».— J.  Rumf.  Fine  Cabinets-Steinschneide-Maschine,  409. — P.  Schir- 
litz.  [filandische  Gesteine,  414. — C.  Dolter.  Ilauyne  von  den  Capverden, 
461.— F.  E.Geinitz.  P«eudomorphose  von  Nakritnach  Fluss-spath,  460, 
— K.  V.  Chrustschoff.  Ueber  secundiire  Glaseinschliisse  in  den  Gemeng- 
tbeilen  gefritteter  Gesteine,  473. — A.  Pichler  und  J.  Blaas.  Die  Quarz- 
pbvUite  bei  Innsbruck,  503. — E.  Ludwig.  Chemische  Untersuchung  des 
^luliechmuriatischen  Sauerlings  von  Apatovac  in  Croatien,  619  — G. 
Tscbermak.    Die  Ilemiedrie  der  SalmiakKrystalle,  531. 

Warwick.  Warwickshire  Naturaliats'  and  Archssologists'  Field 
Club.  Proceedings,  1880.  1881. 
W.  Andrews.  On  certain  Superficial  Deposits  near  Coventry,  1. — 
P.  B.  Brodie.  On  the  Origin  and  Use  of  Mineral  Phosphates  as  Manure, 
19.— W.  Andrews.  On  the  Lowest  Stratum  of  the  Lower  Keuper 
White  Sandstone  (Waterstones),  28. — ^W.  Andrews.  On  a  supposed 
Downthrow  in  the  Permian  Strata  between  the  Boreholes  at  Spon  End, 
Coventry,  29. 
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Washington.     Smithsonian  Collections.     Vol.  xxi.     1881. 

Washington.  Smithsonian  Institntion.  Contrihations  to  Know- 
ledge. Vol.  xxiii.  1881 . 
£.  W.  Hilgaid.  On  the  Geology  of  Lower  Louisiana  and  the  Salt 
Deposit  of  Petite  Anse  Island,  No.  3. — J.  G.  Barnard.  On  the  Internal 
Structure  of  the  Earth  considered  as  affecting  the  Phenomena  of  Preces- 
sion and  Nutation,  No.  4. 

.     Miscellaneous  Collections.    Vol.  xviii.     1880. 


.     .     .      Vol.   xix.      1880.      (Proceedings  of  the 

United  States  National  Museum,  Vols.  i.  &  ii.) 
W.  H.  Dall.  Postpliocene  Fossils  in  the  Coast  Range  of  California,  3. 
— W.  H.  Dall.  Fossil  MoUusks  from  later  Tertiaries  of  California,  10.— 
W.  H.  Dall.  Distrihution  of  Califomian  Tertiary  Fossils,  26. — C.  A. 
White.  Descriptions  of  new  Species  of  Carhoniferous  Inyertebrate 
Fossils,  2o2. — C.  A.  White.  Note  on  Endothyra  omataf  291. — C.  A. 
White.  Descriptions  of  new  Cretaceous  Invertehrate  Fossils  from  Kansas 
and  Texas,  292. 

Vol.  XX.     1881.     (Bulletin  of  the  Philoso- 


phical Society  of  Washington,  Vols,  i.-iii.) 
Vol.  i. 
J.  W.  Powell.  Remarks  on  the  Structural  Geology  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  48. — G.  K.  Gilbert  On  certain  recent 
Geological  and  Geognmhical  Kesearches  in  Arizona  and  NeTada,  84. — 
F.  M.  Endlich.  On  Mineralogical  Systems,  77. — G.  K.  Gilbert  On  the 
Glacial  Epoch  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  84. — T.  Gill.  On  the  Structure  and 
Shape  of  PaUeotheriumy  99. — B.  Alvord.  On  the  recent  Earthquakes  in 
North  Carolina,  101. — G.  K.  Gilbert.  On  a  Cold  Gevser  or  Intermittent 
Artesian  Well  in  Ohio,  103. — C.  G.  Forshey.  On  tne  Alluvial  Basin  of 
the  Mississippi  River  styled  the  Delta,  Appendix  U. 

Vol.  ii. 
J.  Henry.  The  GladallTheory,  35.— C.  E.  Dutton.  On  the  Causes  of 
Gkcial  Climate,  43.— G.  K.  Gillwrt.  Ripnle-marks,  01.— J.  W.  Powell. 
Monoclinal  Kidjres,  74. — G.  E.  Gilbert.  Lake  Bonneville,  103. — 6.  K. 
Gilbert.  The  Wasatch  a  growing  Mountain,  196. — M.  C.  Meigs.  On 
the  Movements  caused  in  large  Icefields  bv  Expansion  and  Contraction  as 
illustrative  of  the  Formation  of  Anticlinal  and  Synclinal  Axes  in  Geolo- 
gical Formations,  Appendix  VII. — F.  B.  Meek.  Descriptions  of  new 
Species  of  fossil  Plants  from  Alleghany  Co.,  Virginia,  with  some  Remarks 
on  the  Rock  seen  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  near  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  of  Greenbrier  County,  West  Virginia,  Appendix  VIII. 

Vol.  iii. 
C.  E.  Dutton.    On  the  Permian  Formation  of  North  America,  67.— 
C.  A.  White.    On  the  Permian  Formation  of  North  America,  104. 

.     United  States  National  Museum.  Proceedings.  1881,  Sheets 

1-12.     1881. 
G.  W.  Hawes.    On  the  Mineralorical  Composition  of  the  normal  Meso- 
«oic  Diabase  upon  the  Atlantic  Border,  129.— G.  W.  Hawes.    On  the 
Determination  of  Felspar  in  thin  Sections  of  Rocks,  184.— C.  A.  White. 
On  certain  Cretaceous  Fossils  from  Arkansas  and  Colorado,  136. 
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WeUington,  N.  Z.  New-Zealand  Institute.  TransactionB  and  Pro- 
ceedings. VoL  xiii.  (1880).  1881. 
A.  D.  DobsoiL  Description  of  a  remarkable  Dyke  on  the  HiUs  near 
Heatheotei  391. — A.  Hamilton.  On  the  Foraminifera  of  the  Tertiary 
Beds  at  Petane^  near  Napier,  398. — A.  MfKay.  On  the  Genus  Hhyncho- 
neOa,  396. — S.  P.  Smith.  On  some  Indications  of  Changes  in  the  Level 
of  the  Coast-line  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  North  Island,  398. — T.  A. 
MoUett.  Description  of  an  Artesian  Well  sunk  at  Avonside,  410. — J. 
Hector.  On  the  Distribution  of  the  Auriferous  Cements  in  New  Zealand, 
429. — S.  H.  Cox.  On  certain  Minerals  collected  during  the  past  Year  by 
the  Geological  Survey  Staff,  430. — S.  H.  Cox.  On  the  Relation  between 
Fitch  Stones  and  Quartz  Porphyries  of  the  Mount  Sumner's  District,  Can- 
terbury, 432. — J.  Hector.  Notes  on  New-Zealand  Cetacea,  Recent  and 
Fo«il,334. 

YoriL.  Natural-History  Journal.  Vol.  iii.  Nos.  2  &  5  (1879),  Vol.  iv. 
Nos.  33-36  (1880),  Vol.  v.  No.  41  (1881),  and  Vol.  vi.  No.  48 
(1882).     1879.     Presented  by  W.  WhitaJcer,  Esq,,  F.G.8. 

.    York  Herald,  August  29  to  September  9,  1881.     (Eleven 

numbera,  containing  the  account  of  the  Meeting  of  the  BritiBh 
Association.)     Presented  by  S.  W.  North,  Esq,j  F.OJS. 

.     Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.     Annual  Report  for  1881. 

1882. 

Zoological  Society.    Proceedings.     1881,  Parts  2>4.     1881-^2. 

.     Report  for  the  year  1881.     1882. 

.    Transactions.     Vol.  xi.  Parts  6,     1882. 

.    .     General  Index  to  Vols.  i.  to  x.     1881. 


2.  Books. 

Names  of  Donors  in  ItaUcs, 

Achepohl,  L.  Das  niederrheinisch-westfalisohe  Steinkohlengebirge. 
lieferung  4-6.     4to.     Essen,  1881-82.     Purchased. 

Achiardi^  A.  d*.     Coralli  fossili  di  Asolo.     8vo.     Pisa,  1881. 

Adam,  A.  Leiih,  G.  U.  Kinahan,  and  E.  J.  Ussher.  Explorations 
in  the  Bone  Cave  of  Ballynamintra  near  Cappagh,  County  Water- 
ford.     4to.     Dublin,  1881. 

Africa.  Instructions  nautiques  sur  les  cotes  sud  et  est  d'Afrique. 
De  Table  Bay  a  Guardafiii,  par  LoizioUon.  8vo.  Paris,  1881. 
Presented  by  the  Depot  de  la  Marine. 

Aigelin,  N.  P.  Geologisk  ofversigts-karta  ofver  SkSne.  8vo. 
Land,  1877.     Present^  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Anon.  [Cockbum,  S.]  Hough  Notes  taken  on  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Northern  District  of  British  Honduras.  8vo.  Belize,  1869. 
Presented  by  B.  H.  SeoU,  Esq.,  FMJS.,  F.G.S. 
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Anon.  Manna  Loa.  Fnll  Aoconnt  of  the  Great  Yolcanic  Braption 
from  Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii,  1880.  Newspaper  slip.  Honolulu, 
1880. 

Arcelin,  Adrien.  Explication  de  la  carte  goologiqne  des  deux 
Cantons  (nord  et  sud)  de  Macon.    8vo.    Macon,  1881.    Purchased. 

Army  Mediccd  Department.  Report  for  the  year  1879.  Vol.  xxL 
8vo.     London,  1881. 

AUwood^  Melville,  On  the  Milling  of  Gold  Quartz.  Svo.  Sacra- 
mento, 1882. 

Austria.  E.-k.  geologische  Reichsanstalt.  London  Internationa] 
Exhihition,  1862.  8vo.  Vienna,  1862.  Presented  hy  W. 
Whitaker,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

Azores.  Description  nautique  des  Azores,  par  0.  P.  de  Kerhallet 
4'  ^tion.  8yo.  Paris,  1881.  Presented  hy  Ike  Dipot  de  la 
Marine, 

Bakewell,  Robert.  An  Introduction  to  Geology.  Third  American, 
from  the  Fifth  London  edition,  edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  Prof. 
B.  SiUiman.     8vo.     New  Haven,  1839.     Parcliaud, 

Ball,  y.  A  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India.  Part  III.  Economic 
Geology.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1881.  Presented  by  the  GeohgieaX 
Survey  of  India. 

.     .     .     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Barrande,  Joaquim.  Acephal^.  Etudes  locales  et  comparatives. 
(Extraits  du  Sj-steme  Silurien  du  Centre  de  la  Bohdme.)  8vo. 
Prague,  1881.  ' 

.     Defense  des  Colonies.     V.  Apparition  et  reappaiition  en 

Angleterre  et  en  Ecosse  des  espcces  coloniales  siluriennes  de  la 
Bohdme.     8vo.     Prague,  1881. 

.     Systeme  Silurien  du  Centre  de  la  Boheme.     l^re  Partie: 

Eecherches  Paleontologiques.     Vol.  YI.  Classe  des  MoUusques, 
Ordre  des  Ac^phalds.     Text  and  Plates  1-48.     4to.     Prague, 

1881. 

.     .    .      VoL  VI.      .      Plates  49-154.     4to. 

-.      VoL  VI.     .     Plates  165-254.    4to. 

« 

.    .     .     Vol.  VI.     .      Plates  255-361.    4to. 

Prague,  1881. 

Bauerman,  H.  Text-book  of  Systematic  Mineralogy.  Svo.  London, 
1881.     Presented  by  W.  S,  Dallas,  Esq.,  F.L.8. 

Beardmore,  N.  Manual  of  Hydrology.  8vo.  London,  1862. 
Presented  by  B.  A.  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 


Prague,  1881. 


Prague,  1881. 
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Belgium.  Commission  de  la  Carte  QSologiqtie  de  la  Belgique,  Texte 
explicatif  da  leve  geologiqne  de  la  planohette  de  Casterle,  par  M.  le 
baron  0.  van  Ertbom,  avec  la  ooUaboration  de  P.  Cogels.  8vo. 
BroBsels,  1881. 

.    .    d'Herenthals,  par  M.  le  baron  0.  van  Ertborn, 

arec  la  collaboration  de  P.  Cogels.     8vo.     Brussels,  1881. 

.    .     de  Kennpt  (Bolderberg),  par  M.  le  baron  0. 

Tan  Ertbom  avec  la  collaboration  de  P.  Cog^.     8vo.     Brussels, 
1881. 


— .    .    de  lille,  par  M.  le  baron  0.  van  Ertbom  avec 

la  collaboration  de  P.  Cogels.     8vo.     Brussels,  1881. 

de  Renaix,  par  M.  le  capitaine  E.  Delvaux. 


8vo.    BruBsela,  1881. 

Beudant,  F.  8.  Traite  dl^mentaire  de  Mineralogie.  Deuxieme  edi- 
tion.   Tome  1  et  2.     8vo.     Paris,  1830-32.     Purchased. 

Bevattf  G.  PhtUips.  The  Statistical  Atlas  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Part  XII.  Geology  and  Mining.  Fol.  Edinburgh, 
1881. 

Bird,  C,  A  short  Sketch  of  the  Geologj-  of  Yorkshire.  8vo. 
London,  1881. 

Bkke^J.  F,  A  Monograph  of  the  British  Fossil  Cephalopoda.  Part  L 
Introduction  and  Silurian  Species.    4to.     London,  1882. 

S2aJly,  /.  //.  On  the  Age  and  Kelation  of  the  so-called  '^  Forest- 
bed  *•  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Coast.     8vo.     Norwich,  1 882. 

.    On  the  Age  of  the  Mammalian  Eootlet-bed  at  Kessingland. 

8vo.     London,  1877. 

Elake^  W.  P.  Contributions  to  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of 
California.     8vo.     Sacramento,  1881. 

Bologna.  Congres  Gcologique  International.  Rapports  des  Com- 
missions Internationales.  2*  Session,  Bologne  1881.  8vo.  Bologna, 
1881.)     Presented  hy  J.  Arthur  PhilUps,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

.     .     .     Presented  hy  Dr.  A.  Portis. 

— .  Institot  de  Geologic  etdePaleontologie.  Guide  au2  collections 
(pour  MM.  les  membres  du  2°^^  congres  geologique  international). 
8vo.     Bologna,  1881.     Presented  hy  Dr.  A.  Portis. 

Bonney,  T.  G.  Outline  Sketches  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphine. 
4to.    London,  1865. 

B<nU,  Ami.  Autobiographie  du  Docteur  medecin  Ami  Bouc.  8vo. 
Vienna,  1879. 

Brejnius  [Breyn]  Johann  Philipp.      IHssertatio  Physica  de  Poly- 

thalamiis cui  adjicitur  commentatiuncula  de  Belemnitis 

Pruwicis.    4to.     GMani,  1732.     Presented  hy  John  Evans,  Esq., 
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BritiBh  AsBOciatiou  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Jubilee 
Meeting  In  York,  August  Slst  to  September  8tb,  1881.  Pro- 
gramme of  local  arraDgements  and  excursions.  Edited  by  T.  Adams 
and  T.  Anderson.  8vo.  York,  1881.  PregenUd  6y  S.  W.  North, 
Esq.,  F.O.S. 

British  Uuseum  (Natural  History).  A  Guide  to  the  Collection  of 
Meteorites  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  by  L,  Fletcher.  8to. 
London,  1881. 

Brodie,  P.  B.  The  Origin  and  Use  of  Mineral  Phoephatce  as  a 
Manure.    8vo.    Warwick,  1881. 

Brown,  C.  B.,  and  J.  G.  SawkioB.  Reports  on  the  Physical,  De- 
scriptive and  Economic  Geology  of  British  Guiana.  8yo.  London, 
1875.      Presenttd  ht/  H.M.  Srcrelari/  of  State  for  ike  Colonxea, 

Brown,  J.  C.  Hydrologj-  of  South  Africa  :  or  details  of  the  former 
Eydrographic  condition  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  causes 
of  its  present  aridity,  with  suggestions  of  appropriate  remedies 
for  this  ariditj-.     8vo.     London,  1875.     Purchiued. 

Srovjii,  It.  Notes  on  the  Northern  Atlantic,  for  the  nse  of  tra- 
vellers.    8vo.     London,  1880. 

Burat,  A.  Les  houilli^res  de  la  France  en  1866.  8to:  Atlas  4to. 
Paris,  1867.     Presented  by  Dr.  C.  Le  Neve  Potter,  F.G.S. 

Buss,  Ernst,  and  Albert  Heim.  Der  Bergsturz  von  Elm  den  11. 
September  1881.     8vo.     Zurich.  1881.     Purchased. 

Callard,  T.  K.  The  Contemporaneity  of  Man  with  the  Extinct 
Uammalia,  as  tanght  by  recent  cavern  exploration,  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  Man's  Antiquity.     8vo.    London,  1881. 

Callon,  J.  L^tures  on  Mining  delivered  at  the  School  of  Mines, 
Paris.  Translated  by  W.  Galloway  and  C.  Le  Neve  Foster. 
Vol.  2.  five  ;  Atlas  4to.     London,  1881.     Purchased. 

Canada.  Geological  and  Natural  Histon^  Survey.  Report  of  Pro- 
gress for  1879-80.     8vo.     Montreal,  1881. 

Carez,  L.  £tnde  des  terrains  cretaces  et  tertiaires  du  Sard  de 
I'Espagne.     8to.     Paris,  1881.     Ptirchoied. 

Cantana,  A.  A.  Recent  Discoveries  at  NotahUe.  4to.  Malta, 
1881. 

.     Report  on  the  Phoenioian  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the 

group  of  the  Islands  of  Malta.     4to.     Malta,  1882. 

Cassell'B  Natural  History.  Vol.  V.  Edited  by  P.  Martin  Duncan. 
4to.  London,  1881.  Presented  bij  Messrs.  CasteJl,  Petter,  Galpin, 
and  Co. 

Clere,  P.  T.  Outlines  of  the  North-eastern  West  India  Islands. 
8vo.     New  York,  1881.     Prnentsd  by  T.  Bland,  Esq. 

Cockbum,  S.  Rough  Not«s  on  the  Geology  of  British  Honduras. 
12mo.  Belize,  1867.  Premited  Inj  R.  B.  Soott,  Btq.,  'F.R.S., 
F.G.S. 
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Cohen,  £.  Sammlung  von  Mikrophotographien  zur  Yeranschau- 
lichnng  der  mikroskopischen  Stractur  von  Mineralien  und  Ge- 
stemea.    Lief.  V.     4to.     Stuttgart,  1882.     Purchased. 

Cole,  Henry.  Popular  Geology  subTersive  of  Divine  Bevelation! 
8to.    London,  1834.     Presented  by  H,  Bauerman,  Esq.,  F.0J3. 

C(^  Henry  Warwick.  Saint  Augustine  :  a  poem  in  eight  books. 
8vo.    Edinburgh,  1877.     Presented  by  John  Cole,  Esq. 

CoUm,  J.  H.  The  Geological  Age  of  Central  and  West  Cornwall. 
8vo.    Truro,  1881. 

0(^i  E,  D.  A  new  Clidastes  from  New  Jersey.  8to.  Salem, 
1881. 

— .    On  the  Canidae  of  the  Loup  Pork  Epoch.    8vo.    Washington, 

1881. 

— .  On  the  Effect  of  Impacts  and  Strains  on  the  Feet  of  Mam- 
malia.   Syo.     Salem,  1881. 

- — .  Pakeontological  Bulletin.  No.  33.  On  some  Mammalia  of 
the  Lower  Eocene  Beds  of  New  Mexico.  8vo.  Philadelphia 
1881. 

.    Palaeontological  Bulletin.     No.  34.     Contributions  to  the 

ffistorj'  of  the  Vertebrata  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming  and 
2S^ew  Mexico,  made  during  1881.     8yo.     Philadelphia,  1881. 

.    Review  of  the  Rodentia  of  the  Miocene  Period  of  North 

.  America.    8vo.     Washington,  1881. 

.    The  Kodentia  of  the  American  Miocene.     8vo.  Salem,  1881. 

— -.    The  Temporary'  Dentition  of  a  new  C^eodont.     8vo.   Salem^ 

1881. 

Co86a,  Alfonso.  Bicerche  chimiche  e  microscopiphe  su  rocde  e 
minerali  d'  Italia.     1875-80.     4to.     Turin,  1881.     Purchased. 

Com^ny,  /.  de.  Reflexions  sur  la  classification  et  la  nomenclature 
geologiques  ^  propos  des  rapports  des  commissions  Internationales. 
8vo.    Troyes,  1881. 

Co««m,  G.    Echinides  nouveaux  ou  pen  connus.     Nos.  16  &  16. 

8^0.   Paris,  1878  and  1880. 

' — •   Considerations  stratigraphiques  et  pal^ontologiques  sur  lea 
^<*iiude8  de  Fetage  cenomanien  de  rAlg^rie.     8vo.    Paris,  1879. 

"^'   Catalogue  des  Echinides  jurassiques  de  Normandie.     8vo. 
i  Sayre,  1880  (?). 

*^   Congres  des  Societds  savantes  des  departements :  cinquante- 
^"^  de  la  Society  G^ologique  de  France.     8vo.     Auxerre,  1880. 

^'   Description  des  Echinides  tertiaires  de  la  Belgique.     4to. 

^msela,  1880. 

""T"'    Echinodermes  reguliers.     Terrain  jurassique.     Sheets  1-9. 
i'lates  263-298.     8vo.     Paris,  1880-81. 

'   Exposition  dliistoire  naturelle  k  Beims.    8vo.    Paris,  1880. 
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Cotteau,  O.    Sur  les  Echlnides  de  I'etage  tmonien  de  TAlg^e. 
8vo.     PariB,  1880. 

Sur  lee  Echinides  des  terraiiu  tertiaireB  de  la  Bel^que.    4to. 


Paris,  1880. 

CongT^  international  d' Anthropologic  et  d'Archeologie  pre- 


historiques,   Session  de    Lisbon ne.      Notes    de    voyage.      Svo. 
Auxerre,  1881. 

La  section  de  Geologie  du  Gongres  de  1' Association  fran^aise 


pour  ravanoement  des  sciences  k  Reims.     8yo.     Paris,  1881. 
-,   Peron  et  Gantbier.     Echinides  fossiles  de  I'Algerie.    Ease. 


6  et  7.    Svo.     Paris,  1880  and  1881. 

Cotteau,  6.,  Peron  et  Gauthier.  Echinides  fossiles  de  TAlgerie. 
Fasc.  7  et  8.     Partie  1*.     8vo.     Paris,  1881.     Purchased. 

Credner,  H.  Die  Stegocephalen  (Labyrinthodonten)  ans  dem 
Botbliegenden  des  Plauen'schen  Gmndesbei  Dresden.  1.  und  2. 
TheiL    8vo.     Berlin,  1881. 

Orookes,  W.,  W.  OdUng,  and  C.  M.  Tidy.  London  Water  Supply. 
Report  on  the  composition  and  quality  of  daily  samples  of  the 
water  supplied  to  London.  Nos.  1-5.  8vo.  London,  1881. 
Presented  by  W.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  F.GJS. 

Dana,  J.  D,  On  the  Crystalline  Limestone  and  the  conformably  asso- 
ciated Taconic  and  other  Schists  of  the  Green-Mountain  R^on. 
8vo.     New  Haven,  Conn.,  187:i-1882. 

Darwin,  C.  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the  Action 
of  Worms,  with  observations  on  their  habits.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

DaubrSe,  A.  Sur  les  r^eaux  de  cassures  on  diadases  qui  ooupent 
la  serie  des  terrains  etratifi^  :  exemples  foumis  par  les  environs 
de  Paris.     8vo.     Paris,  1880. 

.     Essai  d'une  classification  des  oi^ssures  de  divers  ordres,  que 

prdsente  Tecorce  terrestre.     8vo.     Paris,  1881. 

Dawson,  J.  W.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Carruthers^s  Views  of  Protataantu. 
Svo.    London,  1873. 

De  Ranee,  C.  E.  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Reports 
of  the  Committee  for  investigating  the  Circulation  of  the  Under- 
ground Waters  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Permian  Forma- 
tions of  England.  (British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.)    Svo.     London,  1878-82. 

Geological  Notes  and  Specimens  obtained  from  the  Montoo 


Drainage  Works,  near  Patricroft.     Svo.     London,  1881. 

The  Water  Supply  of  England  and  Wales;   its  geology, 


underground  circulation,  surface  distribution,  and  statistics.    Svo. 
London,  1882. 
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Bomoiit,  Andre.  Memoircs  sur  les  terrains  cretace  et  tertiaire. 
fldites  par  Michel  Mourlon.  Tome  IV.  Terrains  tertiaires,  3** 
partie.  8vo.  Brossels,  1882.  Presented  hy  the  Musee  Royal 
(Thistoire  naiureUe  de  Belyiqae. 

Duncan,  P.  Martin.  On  a  Badiolarian  and  some  MIcrospongida 
from  considerable  depths  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  8vo.  London, 
1881. 

On  some  Remarkable  Enlargements  of  the  Axial  Canals  of 


Spongo-Spicules  and  their  Causes.     8yo.     London,  1881. 

On  the  Coralliferons  Series  of  Sind,  and  its  Connexion  with 


the  last  Upheaval  of  the  Himalayas.     8vo.     London,  1881. 

DupotU,  Edouard,     Snr  I'origine  des  calcaires  devoniens  de  la  Bel- 
giqne.     8vo.     BnisseLs,  1881. 

.    Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  travaux  de   Pierre-Henri   Nyst. 

12mo.    Brussels,  1882. 

EUvf^y  H.  W,     A  Monograph  of  the  Seal-Islands  of  Alaska.     4to. 
Washington,  1882. 

Emmons,  S,  F,     Abstract  of  a  Report  upon  the  Geology  and  Mining 
Industry  of  LeadviUe,  Colorado.     4to.     Washington,  1882. 

England  and  Wales.     Geological  Survey.     Memoirs.     Explanations 
to  Sheets.     Presented  by  the  Director  General. 
Sheet  47.     The  geology  of  the  N.W.  part  of  Essex  and  the  N.E. 

part  of  Herts,  with  parts  of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk.     By 

W.  Whitaker,  W.  H.  Penning,  W.  H.  Dalton,  and  F.  J. 

Bennett.     8vo.    London,  1878. 
Sheet  50  S.W.      The  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow- 

market.     By  W.  Whitaker,  E.  J.  Bennett,  and  J.  H.  Blake. 

8vo.     London,  1881. 
Sheet  51  S.W.      The  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
bridge.    By  W.  H.  Penning  and  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne.     With 

a  palflDontological  appendix  by  R.  Etheridge.     8vo.  Ix)ndon, 

1881. 
Sheet  66  N.E.,  S.E.      The   geology  of    the    country  around 

Norwich.     Bv  H.  B.  Woodward.     8vo.     London,  1881. 
Sheet  71  N.E.     The  geology  of  the  country  around  Nottingham. 

By  W.  T.  Aveline.     2nd  edition.     8vo.     London,  1880. 
Sheet  80  N.W.     The  geology  of  the  country  around  Prescot, 

Lancashire.     By  Edward  Hull.     3rd  edition,  with  additions 

by  A.  Strahan.     8vo.     London,  1882. 
Sheet  80  S.W.     The  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester. 

By  Aubrey  Strahan.     8vo.     London,  1882. 
Sheet  87  S.W.     The  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnsley. 

By  A.  H.  Grreen.     8vo.     London,  1 878. 
Sheet  96  S.E.     The  geology  of  the  Oolitic  and  Liassic  Rocks 

to  the  north  and  west  of  Malton.     By  C.  Eox-Strangways, 

The  lists  of  fossils  revised  by  R.  Etheridge.     8vo.     London, 

1881. 
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Kngler,  Adolf.  Vereuch  einer  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Pflan- 
zenwelt,  insbesondere  der  Elorengebiete  seit  der  Tertiarperiode. 
Theil  II.     8vo.     Leipzig,  1882.     Purchased, 

English  Channel.  Pilote  do  la  Manche.  Cotes  nord  de  France,  par 
E.  de  Courthille  et  F.  Hedouin.  Tome  II.  8vo.  Paris,  1880. 
Presented  by  the  Dipot  de  la  Mainne, 

Evans,  John.  A  few  Words  on  Tertiarj-  Man.  Svo.  Hertford, 
1881. 

.     On  Portions  of  a  Cranium  and  a  Jaw  in  the  slab  containing 

the  fossil  remains  of  the  Arch«eopt«ryx.     Svo.     London,  1881. 

Exhibition  of  1878  (Paris).  Catalogue  Officiel.  Lisle  des  Recom- 
penses. 8vo.  Paris,  1878.  Presented  hy  Dr,  C,  Le  Neve  Foster, 
F.G.S. 

Falb,  E.  Grundziige  zu  einer  Theorie  der  Erdbeben  und  Yulkanaus- 
briiche.    Zweite  Ausgabe.     8vo.     Graz,  1880.     Purchased. 

Favre,  Ernest.  Revue  g^logique  Suisse  pour  Tannee  1881.  XIL 
8vo.     Geneva,  1882. 

Feilix,  J.     Studien  iiber  fossile  Holzer.     Svo.     Leipzig,  1882. 

Finland.  Geologiska  Undersukning.  Beskri&iing  till  Kartbladet 
No.  3,  af  K.  A.  Moberg.     Svo.     Helsingfors,  1881. 

. .     No.  4,  af  K.  A.  Moberg.     Svo.     Helsingfors, 

1881. 

Fisher,  Osmond.  Physics  of  the  Earth's  Crust.  Svo.  London, 
1881.     Purchased. 

Fleming,  S.  The  Adoption  of  a  Prime  Meridian  to  be  Common  to 
all  Nations.  The  Establishment  of  Standard  Meridians  for  the 
Regulation  of  Time.    Svo.     London,  1881. 

Fontannes,  F.  Les  invertebres  du  bassin  tertiaire  du  Sud-est  de  la 
France.  I.  Les  moUusques  pliocenes  de  la  valine  du  Rhone  et 
du  Roussillon.     Fasc.  14  3.     4to.     Lyons,  1879.     I\Lrchas0d. 

.    £tude8  stratigraphiques  et  paleontologiques  pour  servir  4 

lliistoire  de  la  periode  tertiaire  dans  le  bassin  du  Rhdne.  VI. 
Le  bassin  de  Crest.     Svo.     Lyons,  ISSO.     Purchased. 

Foster,  C.  Le  Neve.  On  the  Occurrence  of  Cobalt  ore  in  Flintshire. 
Svo.  Penzance,  18S1. 

.    Report  upon  the  Inspection  of  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the 

Counties  of  Anglesey,  Brecon,  Cardigan,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh, 
Flint,  Merioneth,  Montgomery.  Radnor,  and  Shropshire  and  in  tibe 
Isle  of  Man  for  the  year  1880.     4to.     London,  18S1. 

Foster,  C.  Le  Neve,  and  R.  J.  Frecheville.  Report  on  the  Inspection 
of  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  Counties  of  Cornwall,  Devonshu^, 
Dorsetshire,  and  part  of  Somersetshire  for  the  year  ended  3lst 
December  1880.    4to.     London,  1881. 

Fouque,  F.,  et  Michel  Levy.  Synthese  des  mineraox  et  des  roohes* 
Byo.     Paris,  1SS2.    Purchased. 
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FiMB,  Oscar.  Geognoetiche  fieschreibnng  von  Wiirttemberg,  Baden 
and  HohenzoUem.     8vo.     Stuttgart,  1882.     PurchaseiL 

France.  Carte  geoiogique  detaiUee  de  la  France.  Notice  explica- 
tive. Feuilles  30  a  113.     (In  slips.)     1881.     Purchased. 

— •  J)hp^  de$  Caries  et  Plans  de  la  Marine.  Anuuaire  dea 
couranta  de  maree  de  la  Manebe  pour  Tan  1881,  par  Gaussin. 

Sto.   Paris,  1881. 

— •• .    Annuairo  des  marees  des  cotes  de  France  pour  Tan 

1S»2,  par  Gaussin  et  Hatt.     12mo.     Paris,  1881. 

ueikie,  Archibald.  Geological  Sketches  at  home  and  abroad.  8vo. 
I^ndon,  1882.     Purchased. 

^ft^«,  Jama,    The  Intercrossing  of  Erratics  in  Glacial  Deposits. 

8to.   ,  1882  ? 

^^,  Theodore.  GUnther's  Literature  and  Morjihography  of  Fishes. 
A  IWview  of  Dr.  GUnther's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fishes. 
^To.   Xew  York,  1881. 

Oreat  Britain.  Geological  Survey.  Memoirs.  Figures  and  De- 
Kriptions  illustrative  of  British  Organic  Kemains.  Monograph  1, 
By  T.  H.  Huxley.     Text.     4to.     London,  1859. 

— •   — -.    .     .     Decade  x.     By  T.  H.  Huxley.     4to. 

I^don,  1861. 

— •   .     .    .     Decade  xii.      By  T.  H.  Huxley. 

4to.   London,  1866. 


— •   - — .    .     .      Decade  xiii.     By  Sir  P.  de  M.  G. 

%rton,  A.  Giinther,  and  T.  H.  Huxley.     4to.     London,  1872. 

"'^^^d.  Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  udgivne  af  Commissionen  for 
l^elaen  af  de  geologiske  og  geographiske  undersogelser  i  Gron- 
^d.   Heftet  1-3.     8vo.     Copenhagen,  1879-81. 

— ■• .     Heftet  2  &  3.     8vo.     Copenhagen,  1881  and  1880. 

^vrchaud. 

broth,  p.  Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  Mineralien  nach  ihren  kry- 
^^^ographisch-chemischen  Beziehungen  geordnet.  2'  Auflage, 
^to.    Brunswick,  1882.     Purchased. 

^^^rdi^  Q,  II  terremoto  di  Casamicdola  del  4  marzo  1881. 
■*t«-    - — ,1881. 

iiof^mht,  H.  Einige  Gedanken  uber  die  hauptsachlicbsten  re- 
^^n  Veranderungen  der  Erdoberflache.     8vo.     Gotha,  1882. 

^«^,  J.  D,    Mining  Industries  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 

^^0.    Washington,  1880. 
Banh,B,Q^    Diatoms.     8vo.     Sacramento,  1882. 

^"'^^rt,  L.  F.  Vernon.  A  Treatise  on  Bivers  and  Canals,  relating 
^tbe  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers  and  the  Design,  Con- 
action  and  Development  of  Canals.  Vol.  i.  Text;  Vol.  ii. 
™^.    8vo.    Oxford,  1882. 
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Harrison^  W.  J^    A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  lincolnahiie.    870. 

Sheffield,  1882. 

On  the  Teaching  of  Science  in  Pahlic  Elementary  Schools. 


8vo.     Birmingham,  1881. 

Harrison,  W.  J.  Geology  of  the  Connties  of  England  and  of  North 
and  South  Wales,     bvo.    London,  1882.     Fwrchcaed. 

Hasse,  C.  Das  natiirliche  system  der  Elasmohranchier  auf  Gmnd- 
lage  des  Banes  und  der  Entwicklung  ihrer  Wirhelsanle.  Beson- 
derer  Theil.     Lieferung  1.     4to.     Jena,  1S82,     Purchased. 

Haswell,  W.  A.  Catalogue  of  the  Australian  Stalk-  and  Sessile-eyed 
Crustacea.  8vo.  Sydney,  1882.  Presented  by  the  Trttstees  of 
the  Australian  Museum, 

Hauer,  F.  v.,  und  if.  Neumayr.  Fuhrer  zu  den  Excursionen  der 
Deutschen  geologischen  Gesellschaft  nach  der  allgemeinen  Yer- 
sammlung  in  Wien  1877.     8vo.    Vienna,  1877. 

Heer^  0.     Contrihutions  k  la  flore  fossile  du  Portugal.    4to.    Zurichi 

1881. 

Heim,  A,     Ueber  Bergstiirze.     4to.     Zurich,  1882.     Purchased. 

Henr}-,  J.  JEneidea,  or  Critical,  Exegctical,  and  .^sthetical  Be- 
marks  on  the  ^neis.  Vol.  ii.,  continued.  8vo.  Dublin,  1879. 
Presented  by  his  Trustees. 

Henry,  Joseph.  A  Memorial  of.  8yo.  Washington ,  1880.  Pr^ 
sented  by  the  Smithsonian  InstitiUion, 

HickSy  H.  The  Classification  of  the  Eozoio  and  Lower  Paheozoic 
Rocks  of  the  British  Isles.     8yo.     London,  1881. 

Holmes^  T.  F.  Notes  on  a  Submerged  Forest  offCardumockonthe 
Solway,  and  on  the  Destruction  of  Skinbumess  by  the  Sea  about 
the  year  1305.     8vo.     Carlisle,  1882. 

.  Notes  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  North-west  Cumberland. 

8vo.     Carlisle,  1882. 

Hdub,  E.,  und  M.  Neumayr.  Ueber  einige  Fossilien  aus  der  IJiten- 
hageformation  in  Slid- Africa.     4to.     Vienna,  1881. 

Home,  D.  Milne.  The  lEstuary  of  the  Forth  and  adjoining  Districts 
viewed  geologically.     8vo.     Edinburgh,  1871.     Purchased. 

Hopkinson,  John.  The  Formation  and  Arrangement  of  proTiucial 
Museums.     8vo.     Hertford,  1881. 

On  some  Points  in  the  Morphology  of  the  Bhabdophora,  or 


true  Graptolites.     8yo.     London,  1882. 

Homes,  B.,  und  M.  Auinger.  Die  Gasteropoden  der  Meeres-Ablage- 
rungen  der  ersten  und  zweiten  miocanen  Mediterran-Stufe  in  der 
osterreiohisch-ungarischen  Monarchie.  Lief.  3.  4to.  Yienna, 
1882. 
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Hfjwchin^  W.  Notes  on  a  Find  of  Prehistoric  Implements  in  Allen^ 
dale,  with  notices  of  similar  finds  in  the  surrounding  district. 
8vo.    Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1880. 

HfuUerton^  W.  If,  Beport  of  the  Excursion  of  the  Geologists' 
Association  to  Aylesbury.     8vo.     London,  1880. 

.    Notes  on  some  Gasteropoda  from  the  Portland  Kocks  of  the 

Vale  of  Wardour  and  of  Bucks.     8vo.    London,  1881. 

.    On  the  Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Wardour.     8vo.     London, 

1881. 

.    On  Deep  Sea  Investigation.     Svo.     London,  1882. 

.    On  the  Geology  of  the  Xeighbourhood  of  Keswick.  *  8vo. 

London,  1882. 

Htdt,  E.  On  the  Laurentian  Rocks  of  Donegal  and  of  other  Parts 
of  Ireland.     4to.     Dublin,  1882. 

HwtUr,  R.  The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary.  Vol.  I.  Part  2.  Bab. — 
Cab.    4to.     London,  1881. 

India.     Geological  Survey.      Memoirs.      Vol.  zvi.      Palis  2  &  3. 

1880. 

.    .     .     VoL  xviii.     Parts  1-3.     1881. 

-.  PalsDontologialndica.  Series  2.  Fossil 


Flora  of  the  Gondwana  System.     Vol.  i.     Index  &c.    1880. 

.    . .     .     .     Series  11.     Fossil  Flora  of 

the  Gondwana  System.     Vol.  ii.     Index  &c.    1880. 

.    .    .     .     .     Series  12.     Fossil  Flora  of 

the  Gondwana  System.  Vol.  iii.  Parti.  (Supplement).  The  Flora 
of  the  Talchir-Karharbari  Beds.     By  0.  Feistmantel.   1881. 

.    .    .     .    ,    Series  12.   Fossil  Flora  of  the 

Gondwana  System.  Vol.  iii.  Part  2.  The  Flora  of  the  Damuda 
and  Panchet  Divisions  (Part  1).     By  0.  Feistmantel.     1880. 

.    .    .     .     .     Ser.  12.   Fossil  Flora  of  the 

Gondwana  System.  Vol.  iii.  Part  3.  The  Flora  of  the  Damuda 
aiid  Panchet  Divisions.     By  0.  Feistmantel.     1881. 

.    .    .    .    .    Ser.  13.    Salt-Range  FossilB. 

By  W.  Waagen.  I.  Productus-Limestoue  Fossils,  iii.  Pelecy- 
poda.    1881. 

.    .     .     .      .      Ser.   14.      Tertiary    and 

Upper  Cretaceous  Fossils  of  Western  Sind.  Vol.  i.  3.  The 
foBBil  Echinoidea.  Fasc.  1.  By  P.  M.  Duncan  and  W.  P.  Sladen. 
1882. 

India,   Geological  Survey,     Eecords.    Vol.  xiv.   Farts  3  &  4.  1881. 

.    .    .     VoL  XV.     Parts  1  &  2.  1882. 

Indiana.    Department  of  Statistics  and  Geology,     Second  Annual 
Beport,  1880.    Svo.    Indianapolis,  1880.    (Two  copies.) 
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Italy.  Bibliographie  geologique  et  paleontologiquc  de  Tltalie,  par 
les  soins  du  Comite  d'organisation  du  2"*  Congres  geologique  in- 
ternational a  Bologna  1881.  8vo.  Bologne.  1881.  Presemted 
by  J.  Arthur  Phillips,  Esq,,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

.     .     .     Presented  by  Dr.  A,  Portis. 

.     Statistica  del  Begno  d'ltalia.     Industria  mineraria.    Anno 

1865.     4to.      Milan,  1868.     Presented  by  Dr.  O.  Le  Neve  Foster, 
F.O.S. 

Jamieson,  T.  F.  On  the  Drift-beds  and  Boulders  of  the  North  of 
Scotland ;  and,  On  the  Junction  of  Granite  with  the  Stratified 
Eoeks  in  Aberdeenshire.  8yo.  Aberdeen,  1859.  PresenUd  by 
R.  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  RB.S.,  F.G.S. 

Jef&eys,  J.  Gwyn.  Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural- History  Society  and  Field  Club  on 
the  15th  of  February  1881.  (On  Deep-sea  Exploration.)  8vo. 
Hertford,  1881. 

Jeffreys,  J.  Gwyn.  On  the  MoUusca  procured  during  the  '  Light- 
ning '  and  *  Porcupine '  Expeditions,  1868-70.  Parts  3  &  4. 
8vo.     London,  1881. 

Jervis,  G.     I  tesori  sotterranei  dell'  Italia.     Parte  3.     8vo.    Turin, 

1881. 

Johnstrup,  F.  (lieseckes  mineralogiske  rejse  i  Oronland,  med  et 
tiUsBg  om  de  Gronlandske  stednavnes  retskrivning  og  etymologi  af 
H.  Kink.     8vo.     Copenhagen,  1878. 

Jones,  T.  Rupert.  Not«8  on  some  PalsBozoic  Bivalved  Entomostraca. 
8vo.     London,  1881. 

.     Notes  on  the  Palaeozoic  Bivalved  Entomostraca.     No.  XU. 

Some  Cambrian  and  Silurian   Leperdiiice  and  Primitice.      8vo. 
London,  1881. 

.     The  Geologists'  Association  :  its  Origin  and  Progress,  being 

the  iPresidential  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of    Session 
1880-81.     8vo.     London,  1881. 

Jones,  T.  Rupert.  Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Foraminif era  in  the  Col- 
lection of  tie  British  Museum  (Natural  History).  8vo.  London, 
1882.     Presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

Judd,  J.  W.  Volcanoes :  what  they  are,  and  what  they  teach. 
8vo.     London,  1881. 

Jukes,  J.  B.  The  School  Manual  of  Geology.  Fourth  edition, 
edited  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne.     8vo.     Edinburgh,  1881. 

Julien,  A.  A.  On  the  Examination  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the  Fluid- 
cavities  of  Topaz.     8vo.     New  York,  1881  ? 

Keeping,  Walter.  A  popular  Hand-book  to  the  Natural-History 
Collection  in  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
York,     8vo.     York,  1881. 
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Kilg<mr^  George.  Railway  Extension  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  South  Africa.     4to.     Cape  Town,  1881. 

Kioahan^  G.  H.  YaUeys  and  their  Relation  to  Fissures,  Fractures, 
and  Faults.     8vo.    London,  1875.     Purchased, 

King,  W.,  and  T.  H.  Rowney.  An  Old  Chapter  of  the  Geological 
Beooid  with  a  New  Interpretation  ;  or  Rock-metamorphism  (espe- 
cially the  methylosed  kind)  and  its  resultant  Imitations  of  Organ- 
isms.   8vo.     London,  1881.     Purchased, 

KiAscharow,  N.  v,  Materialien  zur  Mineralogie  Russlands.  Band 
VIU.  pp.  3a-320.     8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1881. 

XdUner,  Earl.  Die  geologische  £ntwiokelungsgeschicht<e  der  Sau- 
gethiere.    8vo.     Vienna,  1882.     Purchased, 

KoTatBch,  Martin.  Die  Versandung  vou  Venedig  und  ihre  Ursachen. 
8to.    Leipzig,  1882.     Purchased, 

LapjMxrent^  A,  de,     Traite  de  Geologic.     Fasc.  1-5.     8vo.     Paris, 

1881-82. 

.    .     .     Purchased, 

Lee,  J.  £.  Note-book  of  an  Amateur  Geologist.  8vo.  London, 
1881.    PresenUd  by  W,  S.  Dallas,  Esq.,  F,LJ3, 

Lefebvre,  Eugene.     Le  8eL     8vo.     Paris,  1882.     Purchased, 

Letquereua,  Leo,  Land  Plants  recently  discovered  in  the  Silurian 
Socks  of  the  United  States.     8vo.     Philadelphia,  1877. 

.     Remarks  on   the  Cretaceous   and  Tertiary  Flora  of   the 

Western  Territories.     8vo.     New  Haven,  1882. 

Leyden.  Geologische  Reichsmuseums.  Sammlungen.  No.  1. 
Beitrage  zur  Geologic  Ost-Asiens  und  Australiens.  Herausge- 
geben  von  K.  Martin  und  A.  Wichmann.  Heft  1.  8vo.  Leyden, 
1881.    Purchased, 

Le}Tnerie,  A.  Description  geologique  et  paleontologique  des  Pyre- 
nees de  la  Haute-Garonne.  Text,  8vo,  Toulouse,  1881 ;  Atlas, 
obL  8vo,  Toulouse,  1878  (see  Maps). 

Liversidge,  A.  Notes  upon  some  Minerals  from  New  Caledonia. 
8vo.    Sydney,  1881. 

.  On  some  New-South- Wales  Minerals.     8vo.     Sydney,  1881. 

.    On  the  Composition  of  some  Coral  Limestones  &c.  from  the 

South-Sea  Islands.     8vo.     Sydney,  1880. 

.    The  Action  of  Sea-water  upon  Cast  Iron.     8vo.     Sydney, 

1880  (?). 

.    Waters  from  Hot  Springs,  New  Britain  and  Fiji.     8vo. 

Sydney,  1881. 

.    On  the  Composition  of  some  Wood  enclosed  in  Basalt.     8vo. 

Sjdney,  1881. 

.    Upon  the  Composition  of  some  New-South-Wales  Coals. 

8vo.    Sydney,  1881. 
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Loriol,  P.  de.     Uonographie  des  Echinides  coat«nuB  dans  les  couches 

□mnmulitiquea  de  I'Egypte.  Ato.  Paria,  1881.  Parehattd. 
IMedci,  Otta.  Mesolith  und  Skolezit.  8vo.  Stuttgart,  1881. 
Lundffren,  B.      tJeber  Angelin's  geologisehe  Ueberaichtfi.KarteTon 

Schonen.     Svo.     Stuttgart,  1878. 
.     Undersokningar  ofrer  Uollusk-faunan  i  Sveiiges  aldrc  raeea- 

xaieka  bilduiDgaj.     4ta.     Lund,  1S81. 
Lyell,  Mrs.     Life,  Letters,  snd  Journals  of  Sir  Cliarlea  L)'eU,  Bart. 
"  2  vols.     Svo,     London,  1881.     Praented  by  Prof.  P.  M.  Dtinean, 

F.B^..  V.P.O.S. 
IFacfarlase,  James.     The  Geologist's   Travelling  Handbook.      An 

American  Geological  Bailway  Guide,  giving  the  geological  for- 
mation at  every  railwaj'  station,  with  notes  on  intersecting  places 

on  the  routes,  and  a  description  of  each  of  the  formations.     8vo. 

New  York,  1879.     Purchased. 
Miicpherson,  J.     Apuates  petrograficoB  de  Galicia.     8to.     Madrid, 

1881. 
.     Kelacion  entre  las  formas  orograficas  y  la  constitucion  geo- 

iogica  de  la  serrania  de  Bonds.     8vo.     Madrid,  1881. 
Madeira.    Madere,  lea  ilcs  Salvages  et  les  iles  Canaries.    Instruotions 

nautiques,  parC.P.de  Kerhallet.     8vo.     Paris,  18S0.     Praenud 

by  the  Dejiol  de  la  Marine. 
MuUet,  F.  B.     On  CobaltJtc  and  Dauaite  from  the  Ehetri  Mines, 

Rjjputana  ;  with  some  remarks  on  Jaipnrite  (Syepoorite).     Svo. 

Calcutta,  1881. 
.     On  the  Occurrence  of  Zinc-ore  (Smitbsonite  and  Kende) 

with  Barytea  in  Kamul  District,  Madras.     Svo.     Calcutta,  1881. 
Marth,  0.  C.     ContributiouB  to  the  Mineralogy  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Svo.    New  Haven,  1867. 
— .     Oiacovery  of  additional  Mastodon-remains  at  Cohoes,  N.  T. 

Svo.    New  Haven,  1867. 
.     Notice  of  a  uew  Genus  of  fossil  Spongiie  from  the  L^wer 

Silurian.     8vo.     New  Haven,  1867. 
.     Notice  of  M.  Delesse's  Geological  Maji  of  the  Department  of 

the  Seine.     Svo.     New  Haven,  1867. 
.      On   the  Paltrotrochit  of  Gmmons  from  North   Carolina. 

Svo.    New  Haven,  1868. 
.    Notice  of  some  new  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  Fishes.    Svo. 

Salem,  1869. 
.     Nodoe  of  some  new  foesil  Mammals  and  Biida  from  the 

Tertiary  Formation.     Svo.     New  Haven,  1871. 
.     Notice  of  some  new  fossil  Remains  &om  the  Cretaceous  and 

Tertiary  Formations  ;  with  Note  on  a  new  and  gigantic  Species 

of  Pterodactyle.     Svo.     New  Haven,  1871. 
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Mankt  0*  C.    Discovery  of  fossil  Quadrumana  in  the  Eocene  of 
Wvoming.    8vo.     New  Haven,  1872. 

.    Notice  of  a  new  and  remarkable  Fodsil  Bird.     Svo.     New 

HaveD.  1872. 

.    Notice  of  a  new  Species  of  Tinoceras.     Svo.    New  Haven, 

1872. 

.    Notice  of  some  remarkable  Fossil  Mammals.     8vo.     New 

Haven,  1872. 

.    Notice  of  a  new  Species  of  iTac^rcwat^ni^.    Svo.    New  Haven, 

1872. 

-.    Preliminary  Description  of  new  Tertiary  Mammals.     Part  1. 


Svo.    New  Haven,  1872. 

— .     Preliminary  Description  of  new  Tertiary  Keptiles.     Svo. 

1872. 

— .    Fossil  Birds  from  the  Cretaceous  of  North  America.     8vo, 
New  Hayen,  1&73. 

— .    Note  on  the  Dates  of  some  of  Prof.  Cope's  recent  Papers. 
Svo.    New  Haven,  1873. 

— .     Notice  of    new  Tertiary  Mammals.     Svo.     New  Haven, 
1873. 

— .    Notice  of  new  Tertiary  Mammals.    II.    Svo.    New  Haven, 
1873. 

— .    On  the  Genus  Tinoceras  and  its  allies.     Svo.     Salem,  1 873. 

— .    Supplementary  Note  on  the  Dinocerata,     Svo.     New  Haven, 
1873. 

— .    Notice  of  new  Equine  Mammals  from  the  Tertiar}'  Forma- 
tion.   Svo.     New  Haven,  1874. 

—     Notice  of  new  Tertiary  Mammals.    III.    Svo.    New  Haven, 

1874. 

— .    Small  Size  of  the  Brain  in  Tertiary  Mammals.     8vo.     New 
Haven,  1874. 

— .    New  Order  of  Eocene  Mammals,  and  Notice  of  new  Tertiary 
Mammak.     [IV.]     Svo.     New  Haven,  1876. 

— .    Notice  of  a  new  Suborder  of  Pterosauria,  and  Notice  of  new 
Odontomithes.     Svo.     New  Haven,  1876. 

— .    Notice  of  new  Tertiarj'  Mammals.     V.     Svo.     New  Haven, 
1876. 

— .    Principal  Characters  of  American  Pterodact}'ls.    Svo.     New 
Haven,  1876. 

— .    Principal  Characters  of  the  Tillodontia.     Part  1.     Svo. 
New  Haven,  1876. 

— .     Becent    Discoveries    of    extinct    Animals.      Svo.     New 
Haven.    1876. 
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Marsh,  0.  C,     A  new  Order  of  extinct  Keptilia  (Stegosauria)  firom 
the  Jurassic  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     8vo.     New  Haven,  1877. 

.     Introduction  dnd  Succession  of  Vertebrate  life  in  America. 

8vo.     1877. 

Notice  of  some  new  Vertebrate  Fossils.     8vo.     New  Haven, 


1877. 


— .     New  Pterodactyl  firom  the  Jurassic  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Svo.     New  Haven,  1878. 

New  Species  of  Ceratodus  from  the  Jurassic.     Svo.    New 


Haven,  1878. 

Notice  of  new  Dinosaurian  Reptiles.     Svo.     New  Haven, 


1878. 

— .     Notice  of  new  Fossil  Reptiles.     Svo.     New  Haven,  1878. 
Additional  Remains  'of  Jurassic  Mammals.     Svo.      New 


Haven,  1879. 

Polydactyle  Horses,  recent  and  extinct.     8vo.     New  Haven, 


1879. 


— .     Principal  Characters  of  American  Jurassic  Dinosaurs.    Svo. 
New  Haven,  1879. 

Notice  of  a  new  Species  of  Gavial  firom  the  Eocene  of  New 


Jersey.     Svo.     New  Haven,  1879. 
— .     The  Vertebrae  of  Recent  Birds.     Svo.     New  Haven,  1879. 
The  Limbs  of  Sauranodon,  witb  Notice  of  a  new  Species. 


Svo.     New  Haven,  1880. 
— .     Jurassic  Birds  and  their  Allies.     Svo.     New  Haven,  1881. 
— .     Notice  of  new  Jurassic  Mammals.    Svo.    New  Havon,  1881. 
— .     Restoration  of  Z>inor«ra9  mira6t20.    Svo.    New  Haven,  1881. 
On  the  Preservation  of  Colour  in  Fossils  from  the  Palseozoic 


Formation.     Svo.     No  date. 


.     Scientific  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mount<ains.     Svo.     New 

Haven  ?     No  date. 

Mediterranean  Sea.  Bassin  oriental  de  la  mer  Mediterran^. 
2*  partie.  Tripoli,  Egypte,  par  De  Courtivron.  Svo.  Paris, 
1880.     Presented  by  the  Dipot  de  la  Maritie, 

Mercey^  M,  de.  Quelques  mots  sur  le  quatemaire  ancien  du  nord 
de  la  France.     8vo.     Meulan,  1881. 

.     Remarques  sur  les  systemes  de  la  Basse-Somme  et  de  la 

Basse-Oise  et  sur  leurs  rapports  avec  la  structure  et  le  relief 
du  sol  dans  une  partie  du  nord  de  la  France,  k  I'occasion  des 
indications  de  M.  Daubrce.     Svo.     Meulan,  ISSl. 

Sur  la  theorie  du  quatemaire  ancien  dans  le  noid  de  la 


France.     Svo.     Meulan,  1881. 
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MeunieFy  Stanislas.     Excursions  geologiqnes  k  travers  la  France. 
8to.     Paris,  1882.     Purchased. 

Michigan  Oeologieal  Survey.     Upper  Peninsula,  1878-80.    Vol.  IV. 
by  C.  Bominger.     8vo.     New  York,  1881. 

ifi7}i€,  J.    A  Portion  of  the  Seismological  Apparatus  used  in  Japan. 
8vo.    Tokio,  1881. 

Mortillet,  Gabriel  et  Adrien  de.    Mus^  prehistorique.    8yo.    Paris, 
1881.     Purchased. 

McrriXf  John.     Coal  Plants.     8vo.     London,  1862. 

.    Geological  Excursion  to  Bath  and  its  Neighbourhood.     8vo. 

London,  1868. 

Geological  Notes  on  Parts  of  Northampton-  and  Lincola- 


shires.     8vo.     London,  1869. 

.     On  the  Genus  JEchmodus  from  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Begis, 

Dorsetshire.     8yo.     London,  1869. 

.    Eminent  Hving  Geologists  (No.  3).    8vo.     London,  1878. 

.    A  List  of  British  Fossils,  stratigraphically  and  zoologically 

arranged,  with  a  reference  to  a  figure  of  each  species.     8yo. 
London,         ? 

Kaumann,  Carl  Friedrich.  Elemente  der  Mineralogie,  elite  Auflage 
Ton  Ferdinand  Zirkel.     8yo.     Leipzig,  1881.     Purchased. 

Nemnayr^  Af.  Die  krystallinischen  Schiefer  in  Attika.  8vo. 
Berlin,  1881. 

.    Morphologische  Studien  iiber  fossilc  Echinodermen.     8vo. 

Vienna,  1881. 

Nemberryj  J.  8.  The  Genesis  of  the  Ores  of  Iron.  8vo.  New  York, 
1880. 

.    The  Origin  and  Classification  of  Ore  Deposits.     8vo«    New 

York,  1880. 

.    H}'pothetioal  High  Tides,  as  Agents  of  Geological  Change. 

8vo.    New  York,  1882. 

Kewfoondland.  Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland.  Alexander 
Murrai/y  Director ;  James  P.  Hawley,  Assistant.  [Being  a  re- 
Tised  reissue,  in  one  volume,  of  the  whole  set  of  the  BrOports  of 
Progress  up  to  1881.]    8yo.     London,  1881. 

New  Jersey.  Geological  Survey.  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Geologist  {G.  H.  Cook)  for  the  year  1881.  8vo.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
1881. 

New  Zealand.  Colonial  Museum  and  Geological  Survey  Department. 
Palieontology  of  New  Zealand.  Part  IV.  Corals  and  Bryozoa  of 
the  Neozoic  Period  in  New  Zealand.  By  J.  E.  Tenison- Woods. 
BvQ.  Wellington,  1880.  Presented  hy  the  Secretanj  of  State  for 
the  ColoTues, 
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Nev  Zealand.     Colonial  Museum  and  Qeohijieal  Survey  Departnwiit. 

Beports  of  Oeol<^oal  ExploratioBs  during  1879-80.    8to.    Wel- 
lington, 1881. 

.     .     .     Pramted  fnj  the  SecreUinj  of  StaU  for  tht 

Coionits. 

.     Thermal-springs  Districte.     4to.     Wellington,  1882.     fn- 

fented  by  Dr.  J.  Hector,  C.M.Q.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.f^. 
Nicholflon,  H.  A,    A  Manual  of  Palteontolo^-  for  the  use  of  Studeiita. 

2nd  edition.     2  vols,     8to.     Edinburgh,  1379.     PareAased. 
XichoUon,  H.  A.,  and    R.  Eiheriiige,  j'lm.     A  Ponograph  of  the 

Silurian  Fossils  of  the  Oirran  District  in  Ayrshire,  with  special 

reference  to  those  contuned  in  the  "  Grav  Colloetion."    Fasciculns 

III.     8to.     Edinburgh,  1880. 
Nova  Scotia,     Department  of  Mines.     Itei>ort  for  the  Year  ]  (s81. 

8to.     Halifax,  N.  S.,  1882.     Pretented  by  E.  Gilpin,  jiin.,  £»>(.. 

F.G.S.,  Lapector  of  Mines. 
Ormerod,  G.  W.    What  has  the  Teign  Nnturalists'  Field  Club  done? 

8vo.     Exeter,  ISSl. 
Owen,  R.     On  the  Nature  of  Limbs.     Svo.     London,  1849.     Pur- 

cfutged. 
Paleontolc^e  frangaise.     Premii-re   Scrie.    Animaux    Inverttlires. 

Terrain  Jurassique.     livraisons  47~50.    Echinodermea  ri^uliers, 

par  G.  Cotteau,     8vo.     Paris,  1882,     Purckated. 
Papviorth,  Wyatt.    Memoir  of  Alfred  W,  Whitehead  Uortaut    12mo. 

London,  1881. 
Paris.     Exhibition  of  1878,    Reports  of  the  United -States  Commis- 

sionors.    Vols,  I.-V.     8vo.    Washington,  18S0.    PresenUd  !>•,  H. 

Bauerman,  Esq.,  F.O.S. 
Parliamentary  Ketum.     Metallurgical  Department.     RetHm  to  an 

Order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dat«d  15th  M^rch  1880,  for  Copy  of 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  Transfer  to  South  Kensington  of 
•    the   Metallurgical    Department  which  has   been   condueted  in 

Jermyn  Street  since  the  year  1851.     4to.     London,  1880. 
Pbrtis,  Alasandro.     Ueber  die  Osteologie  von  RhiiuMxroa  Merck-H, 

Jag.,  und   iiber  die  diluviule  Saugethierfauna  von  Tanbach  bei 

Weimar,     4to.     Cassel,  1873. 
,      Ueber    fossile    Schildkroten    aus    dem    Eimmeridge  von 

Hannover.     4to.     Cassel.  1878. 
.     Di  alcuni  foesili   terziarii   del   Piemonte  e  della  Liguris 

appartencnti  all'  ordine  dei  Chelonii.     4to,     Turin,  1879. 
.     Intorao  ad  alcuno  impronte  eoceniche  di  vertebmti  recenfe- 

mente  seoperte  in  Pieraonte.     8vo.     Turin,  1879. 

'  Sui  terreni  stratificati  di  Argentera(yalle  della    8tnra  di 

Coneo).     4to.     Turin,  1881. 
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Purvet,  J.  C,  Sar  la  delimitation  ot  la  constitution  de  I'etage 
honiller  inferieur  de  la  Bdgique.     8to.     Brussels,  1881. 

Queensland.  Geological  Survey  of  Northern  Queensland.  Further 
Reports  on  the  Progress  of  the  Gold-prospecting  Expedition  in 
Gape- York  Peninsula.  By  R.  L.  Jack.  4to.  Brisbane,  1881. 
Presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

Qnenst^t,  F.  A.  PAtrefactenkunde  Deutschlands.  Abth.  1. 
Band  VI.  Heft  7.  Korallen  (Stemkorallen).  8vo ;  Atlas, 
4to.    Leipzig,  1881.     Purchased. 

Abth.l.     Band  VII.     Heft  1.    Gasteropoden,  Heft 


1,  and  Atlas.     1881.     Purchased. 

Rammelsbeig,  C.  F.  Handbuch  der  krystallographisch-physika- 
lischen  Qiemie.  Abtheilung  1.  Elemente  und  anorganische 
Verbindungen.     8vo.     Leipzig,  1881.     Purchased, 

.    .     Abth.  2.     8vo.     Ijeipzig.  1882.     Purchased. 

Raulin,  V.  Le  terrain  houiUcr.  8vo.  Bordeaux,  1868.  Presented 
ly  R.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.O,S. 

BeacU,  T.  MeUard.  Notes  ou  the  Southern  Drift  of  England  and 
Wales.    8vo.     Liverpool,  1881. 

.    "Rivers.''     Svo.     Liverpool,  1882. 

Renault,  B.  Cours  de  Botanique  fossile  fait  au  Museum  d'Histoire 
natoreUe.     Deuxiunie  Anni'e.     8vo.     Paris,  1882.    PurcJuised, 

Rtijer,  E.    Geologie  des  Eisens.     8vo.     Vienna,  1882. 

Retinner,  E.  Rapport  sur  la  marche  du  Musdo  geologique  vaudois 
en  1880.     8vo.     Lausanne,  1881. 

.    Rapport  sur  Tunification  des  proc('*de8  graphiques  en  geologie. 

^vo.    Bologna,  1881. 

.    Rapport  du  Comite  Suisse  sur  runification  de  la  nomenclature. 

8to.    Geneva,  1881. 

Ribbentrop,  Alfred.  Beschreibung  des  Bergreviers  Daaden-Kirchen. 
J^vo.    Bonn,  1882.     Parchised. 

Richthofen,  Ferdinand  Freihemi  vou.  China.  Band  11.  Das 
nordliche  China.     4to.     Berlin,  18^2.     PurcJuised. 

Rifhetts,  C.    On  Split  and  other  Boulders.     8vo.     Liverpool,  1881. 

Ritch,  Hon.  W.  G.  Inaugural  Address  to  the  Historical  Society  of 
New  Mexico.  Second  edition.  12mo.  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  1881. 
Presented  by  W.  J.  Howard,  Esq. 

Rohrig,  E.  Worterbuch  in  englischer  und  deutscher  Sprache  fiir 
B^-  xmd  Htittentechnik  und  deron  Hilfswissenschaften.  Zweiter 
TheiL    8vo.     Leipzig,  1881.     Purrhafted. 

Rutimeyer,  L.  Beitrage  zu  einer  natiirlichcn  Geschichte  der  Hirsche. 
Enter  TheiL     4to.     Zurich,  1881. 
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Butol,  A;  .^tude  sur  la  constitution  geologique  du  Uont  de  U 
Miuiqae.     8to.     Brussels,  1880. 

.     Compte  rendu  des  excursionB  faites  en  oommun  par  les 

Socii'tes  geologique  et  malacologique  de  Selgique  anz  eaTirona 
de  Bruxelles  (5-7  aeptembre  1880).     8to.     Brnssels,  1881. 


.     Compte  rendu  pi^seute  k  la  Societe  malacologique  de  Belgiqne 

de  I'excureion  de  Is  Bociete  geologique  de  France  danele  Boolon- 
nuB  (9-18  aeptembre  1880).     8vo.     BruBsels,  1881. 

.     Hot  la  poaition  stratigrapliique  des  reatea  de  manunif^r«8 

terrestres  recueilUa  dana  lea  couchw  de  reoccne  de  Belgiqne.  8vo. 
Brueseia,  1881. 

,  et  G.  Vincent.     Coup  d'cei)  Bur  I'etat  actael  d'arancement  des 

Gonnaisaaacea  g^logiquca  relatives  aux  terraina  tertiaires  de  la 
Belgique.    8vo.    Liege,  187il. 


Saporta,  0.  de.     Lee  t«mpB  quatemairea.     8vo.     Paris,  1881. 
Sauvage,  H,  E.     Note  aur  lea  poisaona  fosailee  d'Bare  et  Drdme. 

8vo.     Lyon,  1880. 
.    Notice  Eur  lee  poissoiiB  tertiaires  de  Cereste  (Bauee-Alpea). 

8vo.     Paris,  1880. 
Saxony.     Qtoloyitehe  Landenmtertnthung  det  Konujrexeht  Saehten, 

Erlaut«ruugen.     Blatt  26, 27,  42,43,  78,126,139.    Sto.  Ldpsig, 

1880. 


ScAwedoff,  T.  Lea  conflgurationa  do  la  grande  comSte  de  1882  a 
pieditea  d'apres  la  tbdorie  des  ondes  ooamiquee.  4to.  Odessa, 
1882. 

Scotland.  Geological  Survey.  Explanation  of  Sheets  1  to  4,  7,  9, 
13-15,  22-24,  and  31.     8vo.     Edinburgh,  1869-79. 

StMdikr,  S.  B.    Problems  in  Entomolog}-.    8vo.    Salem,  1881. 

.     The  Tertiary  Lake  Basin  of  Floriasont,  Colorado.     Svo. 

Washington,  1881. 
.    A  Bibliography  of  Foeail  Inaeota.     8to.    Cambridge,  Uaas., 

1882. 
.    Archipolypoda,  a  Subordiual  Type  of  spiued  Myriapods  from 

the  CarbonUerouB  Formation.     4to.     Boston,  1882. 

Seguenia,   0.      Le  formation)  terziarie  nella  proyiucia  di  Be^io 

(Calabria).     4to.     Rome,  1880. 
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Seguenza,  O,  Le  Riogicole  italiane,  owero  ricerche  speciologiche  e 
stratigrafiche  intorno  alio  Ringicole  raccolte  negli  strati  terziari 
d'ltalia.     4to.     Borne,  1881. 

South  Australia.  Meteorological  Obserrations  made  at  the  Adelaide 
Obeervatory  during  the  year  1879,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Todd.  4to.  Adelaide,  1881.  Presented  by  the  Colonial 
Government, 

.    Beport  on  Country  for  the  extension  of  Government  Omns 

Bailway.     By  D.  B.  Bain.     4to.     Adelaide,  1881.      Presented 
by  the  Colonial  GhvernmetU. 

Woods  and  Forests.    Annual  Eeport  of  the  Forest  Board, 


with  Conservator's  Progress  Export  and  Appendices  for  1880-81. 
4to.    Adelaide,  1881.     Presented  by  the  Colonial  Government. 

Spain*  ComisionddmapageoUgicodeEgpana,  Boletin.  TomoVIII. 
Cuademo  1  &  2.     8vo.     Madrid,  1881. 

.    .    Memorias.     Descripcion  fisica,  geologica  y  minora 

de  la  provincia  de  Salamanca  por  Amalio  Gil  y  Maestro.    8vo. 
Madrid,  1880. 

Stoppani,  Antonio.  Carattere  marine  dei  grand!  anfiteatri  morenici 
ddl' alta  Italia.    8vo.     Milan,  1878.     Two  copies. 

Stur^  D.  Die  Silur- Flora  der  Etage  H  h,  in  Bohmen.  8vo.  Vienna, 
1881. 

.    Znr  Morphologie  der  Calamarien.    8vo.    Vienna,  1881. 

SntdifTe,  Joseph.  The  Geology  of  the  Avon,  being  an  enquiry  into 
the  Order  of  the  Strata  and  Mineral  Productions  of  the  district 
washed  by  its  streams.     4to.     Bristol,  1822.     Purchased, 

Switzerland.  Oeohgisehe  Commission  der  Schweiz.  Beitrage  zur 
geologiflchen  Karte.  Lieferung  14.  Dritte  Abtheilung.  Geologische 
Beschreibimg  der  Ealkstein-  und  Schiefergebilde  der  Kantone 
Appenzell,  St.  Gallon,  Glarus  und  Schwyz,  von  Casimir  Moesch. 
4tD.    Bern,  1881. 

.    .    .    lieferung  23.  Das  siidwestliche  Graubiinden 

und  nordostliche  Tessin,  von  F.  Rolle.    4to.    Bern,  1881. 

Sweden.  Jemkontoret.  Geologisk  ofversigtskarta  of ver  medlersta 
Sveriges  bergslag.  Beskrifiung.  Nos.  4,  5,  &  7.  8vo.  Stook- 
hohn,  1881. 

.    Sveriges  geohgiska  undersoknitig,    Afhandlingar  och  upp- 

sateer. 
No.  36.   Omi^ran^tim  och  dees  fbrekomstiSk&neskolforande 

bildningar,  af  A.  G.  Nathorst.    8vo.    Stockholm,  1879. 
No.  37.    Cm  Gotlands  Graptoliter,  af  G.  Linnarsson.     8vo. 

Stockhobn,  1879. 
No.  38.     Om  de  svenska  urbergens  sekulara  forvittring,  af 

A.G.  Nathorst    8vo.    Stockholm,  1880. 
No.  39.    Om  de  aldre  sandsteus^  och  skifferbildningame  vid 
Vettem,  af  A.  G.  Nathorst.    8vo.    Stockholm,  1880. 
▼oL.  xxxvm.  2  a 
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No.  40.     N&gra  iakttageLser  ofrer  Dalames  Qraptolii-ekiffirar, 

af  S.  L.  Tomqvist.    8vo.     Stockholm,  1880. 
No.  41.     Om  la^rfoljden  i  do  kambrifika  ooh  Biluiiska  afla- 

gringame  vid  Bost&nga,  af  S.  A.  Tullberg.    8yo.   Stockholm, 

1880. 
No.  42.     Om  ^^no^iM-artema  i  de  kambiiska  aflagrmgame 

yid  Andrarum,  af  S.  A.  Tullberg.     4to.    Stockholm,  1880. 
No.  43.     Om  forsteningame  i  de  sveiiBka  lagren  med  PeUura 

och  Sphcerophthahnusy  af  G.  Lmnarsson.     8yo.     Stockholm, 

1880. 
No.  44.      Om  de  vaxtforande    lagren  i  Sklnes  kolforande 

bildningar  och  deras  plats  i  lageifoljden,  af  A.  G.  Nathont 

8vo.    Stockholm,  1880. 

Sweden.  Sveriges  geologiaka  undersohdng.  BeBkrifoingar  till  geo- 
logiska  kartbladen,  i  skalen  1:50,000.  Noa.  73-79.  8to. 
Stockholm,  1880-81. 

.     •    till  gedogiska  kartbladen  i  skalen  1 :  200,000. 

No.  6.    8to.    Stockhohn,  1880. 

TaUf  B.  Description  of  a  new  Species  of  Belemnite  from  the  Heso- 
loic  Strata  of  Central  Anstralia.    8yo.    Adelaide,  1880. 

•    Desciiptions  of  some  new  Spedes  of  South  Australian 

Pulmonifera.    Svo.    Adelaide^  1880. 

On  the  Australian  Tertiary  Falliobranohs.    8yo.    Adelaide, 


1880, 

Tourney,  E.  B.  On  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands  of  HordweQ  difb, 
Hampshire.    8vo.    Cambridge,  1881. 

ThomBon^  James,  On  the  Genus  Alveolites^  Amplexw^  and  Zaphreniie^ 
from  &e  Carboniferous  System  of  Scotland.  Bto.  Glasgow. 
1881. 

Thomson,  Sir  William.  On  Geological  Dynamics.  8vo.  Glaagow, 
1871.    Presented  by  B.  H.  ScoU,  Esq.,  F.BJS.,  F.GJ3. 

— ^.  On  Geologies!  Time.  8yo.  Glasgow,  1871.  Presented  hy 
B.  H.  ScoU,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.QJ3. 

Traquair,  B.  H.  Beport  on  Fossil  Fishes  collected  by  the  Geo- 
logical Suryey  of  Scotland  in  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale.  Part  L 
Ganoidei.    4to.    Edinburgh,  1881. 

TrauJtschold,  H*  Ueber  den  muthmasslichen  GesGhlechtsapparat 
yon  Poterioerinus  multiplex,  Tid.    4to.    Moscow,  1882. 

Tschermak,  G.  Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogie.  lieferung  1.  8ya 
Vienna,  1881.    Purchased. 

Tullberg,  S.  A.  On  the  Graptolites  described  by  Hisinger  and  the 
older  Swedish  authors.    8yo.    Stockholm,  1882. 

-.    Sk&nes  graptoliter.    I.    Allman  dfyersigt  ofrer  de  silQiiaka 

bildningame  i  Sk&ne  och  jemforelse  med  ofr^  kanda  samtidiga 
aflagiingar.    4to.    Stockholm,  1882. 
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United  States.  Geographical  aad  Geological  Survey  of  the  Bocky- 
Mountain  R^on.  {J.  W,  Powell,  in  charge.)  Beport  on  the  Geo- 
logy and  Eesonrces  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  by  H.  Newton 
MdW.PJenney.     4to ;  Atlas  folio.    Washington,  1880.    New 

York,  1879. 

•  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  Bul- 
letin. Vol.  VI.  No.  2.  1881.  8vo.  Washington,  1881.  Pre- 
«»<«rf  hy  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

— ;•  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel.  {Clarence 
%,  Geologist  in  charge.)  Vol.  VII.  Odontomithes.  By  0.  C. 
*WBh.   4to.    Washington,  1880. 

— ■*  Geological  Survey.  First  Annual  Beport,  by  Clarence  King. 
8to.   Washington,  1880. 

UtthoTj  W.  A,  E.  £tude  sur  les  roches  triasiques  de  Normandie  et 
«nr  les  depots  limitrophes.  (Traduction  litterale  de  I'anglais,  par 
G.  Lionnet.)    8vo.    Havre,  1879. 

Tictoria.    Mineral  Statistics  for  the  year  1880.    4to.    Melbourne, 

1880.  Presented  by  the  Minister  of  Mines, 

— .  Beports  of  the  Mining  Surveyors  and  Begistrars.  Quarter 
ended  dlst  March  1881.  4to.  Melbourne,  1881.  Presented  by 
the  Minister  of  Mines. 

.    .    Quarter  ended  dOth  June  1881.    4to.     Melbourne, 

1881.    Presented  by  the  Minister  of  Mines, 

.  .  Quarter  ended  30th  September  1881.  4to.  Mel- 
bourne, 1881.    Presented  by  the  Minister  of  Mines, 

,    .     Quarter  ended  31st  December  1881.    4to.    Mel- 

boume,  1881.     Presented  by  the  Minister  of  Mines. 

Vm  Rathy  G.  Erdbeben  von  Ischia  vom  4.  Marz  1881.  Zustand 
des  Vesuv  im  Marz  1881.  Bin  Besuch  dee  Vultur.  Erystallform 
des  Guspidin.    8vo.    Bonn,  1881. 

.    Palastina  und  libanon.     Geologische    Beiseskizze,    8vo. 

Bonn,  1881. 

Wagner,  H.    Beschreibung  des  Bergreviers  Aachen.    8vo.    Bonn, 

1881.  Purchased, 

Wardk,  Thomas.  Handbook  of  the  Collection  illustrative  of  the 
Wild  Bilks  of  India,  in  the  Indian  Section  of  the  South  Kensing- 
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1.  DEscRiPTioir  and  CoBBELATioy  of  the  BouRKBMOUT?ft^i»»r'^art 
IL  LowEK  or  Frbsh WATER  Series.  By  J.  Stabkib  Gardner, 
Esq.,  F.GJ&.    (Read  Juno  8,  1881.) 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  hefore  this  Society 
a  description  of  the  marine  heds  of  the  Middle  Bagshot,  exposed  be- 
tween Highcliff  and  Bournemouth*.  In  continuation  of  my  former 
paper,  I  now  propose  completing  the  description  of  the  Eocene  cliffs 
of  this  part  of  Hampshire,  as  far  as  Poole  Harbour. 

These  are  of  freshwater  origin,  and  chiefly  interesting  on  account 
of  the  fossil  flora  recently  obtained  from  them.     This  appears  t.o  be 
the  most  extensive  and  varied  yet  brought  to  light  from  the  Tertiary 
formatiODs ;  and  its  study,  even  now,  promises  to  modify  the  views 
held  as  to  the  age  of  very  many  of  the  similar  fossil  floras  described 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.      The  Palseontographical  Society  has 
undertaken  to  publish  the  entire  British  Eocene  flora ;  and  the  first 
parts,  comprising  the  ferns,  have  already  appeared.    To  illustrate  the 
relatiTe  importance  of  the  flora  of  Bournemouth,  1  may  mention  that 
there  are  19  species  of  ferns  described  from  it,  and  that  only  10  have 
been  met  with  in  all  the  other  British  Eocenes  and  Oligocenes,  inclu- 
ding Bovey  Tracey,  and  three  of  these  are  also  found  at  Bournemouth. 
Notwithstanding  this,  few  plant-remains  are  obtained  by  collectors ; 
for  their  distribution  at  Bournemouth  is  extremely  local,  and  no  de- 
tailed description  of  the  clitfs  containing  them  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished.   A  principal  object  in  bringing  the  present  paper  before  the 
Society  is  therefore  to  indicate  the  exact  position  of  the  fossil-bear- 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  xxxr.  p.  209. 
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ing  beds.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  not  extensive,  no  vriter 
previous  to  1827  having  even  referred  to  the  cliffs  of  Poole  Bay, 
although  the  Bagshot  beds  of  Alum  Bay,  Studland,  and  Corfe  had 
frequently,  since  1800,  been  described  or  alluded  to. 

In  1827,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  noticed  them,  as  stated  in  my  former 
paper*.    The  Kev.  P.  B.  Brodie  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  in  1842, 
to  call  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  distinct  fossil  plants  in  day  to 
tho  east  of  Boumemouthf,  referring  them  to  Lanracese,  Amentacetp, 
and  CharaceaB.     Man  tell  ^9  in  1844,  adopted  Brodie's  views,  and 
agaan,  in  1847§,  mentioned  the  occurrence  at  Bournemouth  of  *'  the 
same  species  of  plants  as  those  found  at  Alum  Bay.''     In  1847  also 
Prof.  Prestwichll  connected  the  Bournemouth  and  Alum-Bay  sands 
and  days  with  the  Bagshot  of  the  London  basin ;  and  in  1849  %  he 
detemined  the  position  of  the  Bournemouth  leaf-bed  to  be  from  300 
to  400  feet  higher  in  the  series  than  that  of  Alum  Bay.     The  fosal 
loaves  are  referred  to,  but  this  time  fh)m  the  west  of  Bournemouth ; 
and, -owing  to  a  local  patch  only  having  beecn  examined,  the  species 
were  thought  to  be  few.  In  1851,  Mantell  **  introduced  some  notes 
on  the  *^  foliage  of  Dicotyledonous  trees,"  from  *Hhin  layers  of  sandy 
clay  in  the  cliffs  west  of  Bournemouth ;"  and  in  another  worktt 
there  is  a  footnote  upon  the  temperate  character  of  the  flora  com- 
pared with  that  from  Sheppey.    In  1855  Trimmer  tt  used  the  term 
*'  Bournemouth  sands  and  clays  "  in  correlating  them  with  beds  of 
the  New  Forest.     In  1856  De  la  Harpe§§  recognized  22  species  of 
plants  from  Bournemouth,  13  of  which  he  supposed  to  be  common 
to  Alum  Bay;  and  in  1859 1|||  we  find  that  Heer  was  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  leaves  there  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Hampshire  basin. 

In  1862,  in  the  '  Memoir  on  the  Isle  of  Wight '  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  it  is  said  that  the  fossil  floras  of  Bournemouth,  Corfe, 
and  Alum  Bay  are  ''  identical,"  although  we  now  know  that  few  of 
the  characteristic  forms  are  common  to  these  localities.  They  are 
said  to  be  *'  on  exactly  the  same  horizon  "  without  reference  to  Prof. 
Prestwich's  statement  that  from  300  to  400  feet  of  strata  intervene. 
During  1865-69,  Mr.  W.  S.  Mitchell  was  engaged,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  A  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association,  in  col- 
lecting specimens  and  information  respecting  the  fossil  leaves ;  and 
brief  notices  were  read  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1866.  His  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  Alum- 
Bay  beds.  The  first  illustration  of  a  fossil  leaf  from  Bournemouth 
ever  published  was  of  a  Gleichenia  by  Mr.  A.WankljTi^^inl869,or 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Boo.  vol.  xzzt.  p.  209. 

t  Proo.  Oeol.  Soc  vol.  iii.  p.  692.  }  Medals  of  Creation,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

§  G«ol.  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  169.  ||  Quart  Journ.  Gbol.  Soc.  toI.  iii. 

^  Quart.  Journ.  Gool.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  43. 

**  Gheological  Eicursion  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  2nd  edition.    Supplement 

tt  Fossils  of  the  British  Museum,  1851,  p.  61. 

II  Joum.  Boj.  Agric.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  126. 

Bull,  dela  Sooi^t^  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  1866. 

Flora  Tertiaria  Helveliae,  toI.  iii.  p.  314. 
^  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hist  ser.  4,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  pi.  i. 
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fifteen  yean  after  Edward  Forbes  *,  in  his  Anniversary  Address  to 
this  Soaety,  had  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
with  these  floras,  and  suggested  that  the  Palseontograplucal  Society 
should  direct  their  attention  to  them.  In  1870  Mr.  Manscl-Fleydell, 
in  the  ^  Flora  of  Dorset,'  alludes  to  the  plant-remains  from  Bourne- 
moath. 

From  that  time  nothing  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  except 
my  own  observations,  referred  to  in  the  first  twenty  pages  of  the 
Psheontographical  Society's  Memoir  on  the  £ocene  flora. 

The  cliffii  which  comprise  the  Bournemouth  freshwater  series  ex- 
tend from  Poole  harbour  to  beyond  Bournemouth,  and  present 
escarpments  averaging  nearly  100  feet  in  height,  cut  up  by  many 
chines.  They  are  composed  of  yellow,  white,  and  bro^vuish  sands 
and  days  poesessing  hardly  any  of  the  bright-red  colouring  so  con- 
spicaoos  at  Alum  and  Studland  Bays ;  yet  in  the  sunlight  and  after 
heavy  rains  their  ever  varying  shades  of  buff  and  yellow,  orange  and 
black,  with  their  crown  of  dark  pine  woods,  present  effects  not  seen 
on  any  other  British  coast.  Looked  at  in  the  summer,  when  baked 
by  the  sun  and  incrusted  with  blown  sand,  they  appear  monotonous, 
and  for  years  were  supposed  to  be  unfossiliferous  and  on  the  same 
plane,  much  of  them  being  jealously  guarded  private  property: 

The  freshwater  Middle  Bagshot  series  is  represented  at  Alum  Bay 
by  the  unfossiliferous  beds  19  to  24  of  Prof.  Prestwich's  sectiont, 
240  feet  thick.  It  has  not  been  separated,  if  really  present,  from  the 
Lower  Bagshot  beds  in  the  London  basin.  Besides  the  cliff  ex- 
posure at  Bournemouth,  sections  are  visible  inland  in  many  neigh- 
bouring pits  and  railway-cuttings ;  in  all  probability  also  the  exten- 
n?e  deposits  of  Bovey  Tracey  are  of  approximately  the  same  age. 
These  beds  cannot  be  correlated,  except  palaeontologically,  with  the 
continental  Eocenes,  the  only  beds  with  similar  matrix  containing 
leaves  being,  I  believe,  found  at  Aix-la-ChapcUe. 

I  have  placed  the  Bournemouth  series  iu  the  Middle  Bagshots, 
drawing  the  line  between  these  and  the  Lower  Bagshots  at  the  pipe- 
clays of  Corfe,  Studland,  and  Alum  Bay,  on  account  of  the  great 
dissimilarity  of  the  floras  contained  in  them.  The  Bournemouth 
flora  is  distinct  from  the  older  floras,  and  passes  upward  into  the  Oli- 
gocene  flora  without  any  perceptible  break,  but  does  not  pass  down- 
ward into  the  Alum-Bay  series.  The  two  series  are,  in  addition  to 
this,  lithologically  distinct — the  older  being  characterized  by  thicker 
and  purer  clay  deposits  and  coarser  and  often  deeply  stained  sands, 
the  newer  by  black  or  sandy  clay  beds  of  small  extent  and  flue 
yellow  sands.  Pipe-clays  are  everywhere  dug  from  the  one,  and 
brick-earths  mainly  from  the  other.  No  flints  or  stones  are  ever 
found  in  these  deposits ;  and  the  coarser  material  is  quartz  grit. 

Description  of  the  Beds, 

In  describing  the  beds  of  this  part  of  the  Bournemouth  Bcction,  I 
find  it  mobt  convenient  to  take  what  are  presumably  the  oldest  first. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  x.  p.  66. 
t  Ibid.  voL  xzxT.  p.  226,  fig.  6. 
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COBBXLITZOV  OF  THE  BOmEUrSMOUTH  BSDB.  O 

•  The  sequence  of  beds  deposited  by  river-action  is,  it  iB  well  known, 
rather  homontal  than  vertical,  the  sediments  nearest  the  head  of 
any  valley  that  has  been  silted  up  being  usually  the  oldest.  To 
take  a  familiar  instance,  the  plains  of  the  Bhone  above  Lake  Leman, 
vera  doabtless  once  a  portion  of  the  lake  progressively  filled  in ;  and 
if  sections  through  them  were  now  visible,  these  would  present  many 
miles  of  horizontal  stratification,  only  cut  through  and  disturbed 
near  the  sorfice  by  the  subsequent  shifts  in  the  course  of  the  river  : 
yet  though  continuous  and  horizontal,  the  sediments  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  are,  of  course,  enormously  older  than  those  forming 
at  the  present  outfall  of  the  river  into  the  lake.  There  are  many 
indications  that  the  Eocene  river  which  deposited  the  Bournemouth 
strata  flowed  from  a  westerly  point ;  and  therefore  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  cliff-section  is  inferred  to  be  the  oldest.  Moreover 
dose  examination  reveals  that  the  clays,  sands,  and  grits,  which  do 
not  appear  at  first  traceable  for  more  than  a  few  yards,  are  really 
often  in  parallel  zones  of  some  extent,  and  repose  at  an  angle  which 
exposes  at  least  400  feet  of  their  thickness. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  the  somewhat  complicated 
formation  of  the  clif&  in  mioute  detail.  Their  general  appearance 
seaward  is  that  of  a  confused  mass  of  lenticular  patches,  now  of  sand, 
and  now  of  light-  or  dark-coloured  clay,  suggesting  forcibly  a  trans- 
Terse  or  oblique  section  across  an  old  river-valley.  The  sections  up 
the  chines  do  not  present  the  same  lens-shaped  patches,  but  more 
contLDuons  beds;  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  they  are 
somewhat  more  in  the  direction  of  the  former  channels. 

The  chfis  fronting  the  sea  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  which 
are  not  difficult  to  distinguish  when  unobscured  by  blown  sand  or  debris. 
From  Poole  Harbour  to  Bateman's  Chine  there  are  masses  of  dark 
elay  enclosed  in  the  sands.  The  principal  mass  is  1100  feet  long 
and  about  35  feet  above  high  water.  It  consists  of  a  continuous 
band,  4  feet  thick,  of  yellowish  sandy  clay,  overlain  by  darker  clay 
of  varying  thickness,  and  attaining  40  feet  at  its  eastern  end.  It 
terminates  in  the  chine,  and  is  barely  traceable  across  to  the  other 
side.  At  the  base  of  this  dark  clay  there  are  in  several  places 
lighter  day  patches  containing  leaves,  the  most  important  being 
fituated  at  about  100  yards  to  the  west  of  the  chine  just  mentioned. 
Ihe  exact  section  is : — 

ft.  in. 
Grarel,  a  few  feet 

Cro»-bedded  ooftXBe  sandB  with  rolled  pipe-elay 12    0 

Marly  white  elays,  anstratified,with  a  layer  of  bright  yellow  sand    4    0 
81ate-coluai«d  clay,  with  frequent  layers  of  pyrites  towards  the 

base.   : 11    0 

Blaek  day  with  leaTes 0    6 

Shading  to  fawn-coloured  elay  with  leaves 0    6 

Begularly  stratified  yellowisli  and  white  sand  alternating  with 
pinkish  sandy  day.    (This  bed  is  continuous  for  1100  feet). . .    4    0 

White  and  buff  sands.   25    0 

Blaek  days,  often  obliquely,  sometimes  veitically  bedded,  usually  eon- 
eealed  by  dibriL 

Ihe  prevailing  leaves  are  simple  and  either  laurel-like  or  willow- 
like, and  frequently  attached  in  numbers  to  the  twigs.     A  large 


pinnatifid  leaf  of  the  form  of  Stenoearpui  is,  together  with  s  com- 
pound Aeaeia-hke  leaf,  entirely  confined  to  this  patch.  Other  cha- 
racteristic leaves  are  a  small  oval  Smilax  with  a  thin  twining  atem, 
a  Qli/ptostrobtu  (?),  and  a  Lygodium,  The  only  fossil  feather  yet 
found,  BO  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  En^and  was  obtained  in  this  b«d. 
Another  patch  at  the  angle  of  the  chine  has  only  single  detached 
leaves,  amoothly  spread  between  the  surfaces  of  laminated  sandy 
clay,  and  is  chivacteriied  by  the  great  preponderance  of  a  large 
hornbeam-like  leaf  and  the  very  lat^  stipules  and  serrate  leaves  of, 
apparently,  a  willow.  Nearer  Poole  Harbour  one  or  two  small 
patches  of  clay  occur;  yet  these  sometimea  contain  leaves  qnite  pe- 
culiar to  them. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  cliffe  eastward,  the  longest  sections  of  the 
days  up  to  this  point  face  Che  sea  and  do  not  extend  far  in  the  up- 
chine  sections. 

The  second  groap  extends  from  Sugar-loaf  Chine  to  Watering 
Chine  (fig.  1);  and  the  cliffs  are  somewhat  differently  composed.  The 
black  clays  are  almost  unrepresented ;  and  in  their  place  are  observed 
numerous  small  and  always  lenticular  petehra  of  light-coloured  clay, 
not  arranged  in  any  horizontal  series,  but  sometimes  three  or  four 
overlying  one  another  at  one  sjKit.  They  are  either  composed  of 
pinkish  laminated  sandy  clay,  hard  white  sandy  marl,  or  pure 
white  pipe-day.  The  first  variety  has  sometimes  faintly  marked 
impressions  of  leaves,  while  the  latter  are  unetratified  and  without 
fossils.  Only  one  considerable  patch  in  this  group,  occarriDg  about 
100  yards  to  the  east  of  the  Branksome  wat^h-tower,  has  yielded 
well-preserved  fossils.  It  is  25  feet  across,  composed  of  white  and 
drab  and  pinkish  clay,  overlying  black  sandy  clay ;  and  it  contains  re- 
mains of  insects,  flowers,  leguminous  pods,  small  detached  wiUow-like 
leaves  with  smooth  or  serrated  margins,  stipules,  laurel  and  DJas- 
jayrm  leaves.  When  leaves  occur  in  it  that  are  met  with  elsewhere  on 
this  coasts  they  are  small  and  stunted.  This  lenticular  patch  is 
oompoeed  as  follows  (fig.  2)  : — 

Fig.  2.— Section  of  Wilhm-btd,  East  of  Sugar-loaf  Chine. 


a.  Buff  qiutrtaoM  nod  ft.  in. 

b,  Coane  red  irony  sand  witli  ironUijaraCtttM 0  4 

e.  Whitoolay.stjiinedBlightlyTellowinplBMS,»ithleBioB  ...  0  ft 

i-Oinnamon-coloured  clay,  with  Imtm   0  S 

t.  BUckieh  c!»y  in  Uyen  7  0 

/  TcUowigh  Muidy  i^y 1  0 

While  »nd 0  H 

ODarMrodnnd  0  * 

g.  Quulioie  land  to  beach. 
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The  lenticular  patches,  both  of  clay  and  sand,  are  frequently  cnt 
throagh  their  steep  face  to  the  west,  and  redeposited,  the  clays 
being  rolled  into  small  boulders  and  pellets  (fig.  3). 

Rg.  3. — Example  of  Clay  and  Sand  Beds,  imbedded  in  loose  Sands 
preunting  Escarpments  to  the  West,  East  of  Sugar-loaf  Chine, 


Under  the  leaf-bed  just  described  five  reefs  of  pyrites*  are  visible 
at  low  water,  running  south-east  with  a  W.S.W.  dip.  These  are 
SQoceeded  by  dark  clay  dipping  E.,  about  1  in  50,  in  which  I  ob- 
served a  palm  trunk  in  situ  and  numerous  spines,  and  a  bed  of  hard 
lignite,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  thick,  underlain  by  brown  clay  with 
roots  and  covered  by  pyritesf.  Rocks  of  pyrites  again  occur  opposite 
Watering  Chine,  although  they  are  never  quite  uncovered  by  the 
sea ;  and  by  means  of  a  diver  I  was  able  to  trace  them  two  miles  sea- 
wards towards  Alum  Bay. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  cliffs,  from  Watering  Chine  to  the 
Bourne  valley  (fig.  1),  several  distinct  horizons  can  again  be  traced.  At 
the  base  there  are  (1)  black  clays,  obliquely  bedded,  recalling  those 
at  the  base  of  the  fossiliferous  series  nearer  Poole.  Then,  in  ascend- 
ing order,  interrupted  and  often  separated  from  each  other  by  sands, 
(2)  black  sandy  clay,  (3)  ironstone,  (4)  small  patches  of  pipe-clay 
or  lightish  sandy  clay  imbedded  in  sand.  Tracing  these  from  bluff 
to  bluff,  the  dark-sandy-clay  (2)  and  the  ironstone  (3)  horizons  are 
the  most  distinct,  and  dip  some  3^  £. ;  but  the  pipe-clays  (4)  are  for 
some  distance  only  represented  by  an  irregular  line  of  small  lumps. 
Up  the  chine  these  horizons  seem  to  rise  4°  or  5°  N.W.  About  half- 
way towards  Bournemouth  the  dip  brings  in,  at  first  close  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  a  new  horizon  of  sandy  clay  (5),  with  indistinct  leaf-im- 
pressions at  tlie  angle  of  Broad  Chine.  The  lower  bed  of  dark  sandy 
day  (2)  can  be  traced  across  Broad  and  Middle  Chines,  until  at  its 
vestern  angle  it  is  carried  below  the  beach ;  and  soon  after  the  iron- 
stone horizon  (3)  also  dips  out  of  sight.      The  horizon  can,  however, 

*  Hsnj  beds  obarged  with  iron  or  lignite,  though  friable  in  the  cliffa,  become 
indurated  by  sea-water. 

t  Since  writing  this  description,  a  very  extensive  bed  of  lignite  was  left  exposed, 
jiut  west  of  Watering  Chine,  for  a  few  hours  by  a  violent  easterly  gale  and  spring 
tides. 
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bo  traced  for  seyeral  hundred  yards  along  the  beach,  after  easterly 
gales,  and  is  seen  to  consist  of  several  layers  of  ironstone,  separated 
by  clays  and  sands  charged  with  lignitic  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
full  of  Teredo-bored  wood.  In  the  meantime  the  line  of  light-clay 
patches  (4)  becomes  more  defined ;  and  although  the  clays  are  oftea 
merely  rolled  boulders,  they  assume  importance  from  the  beauty  and 
rarity  of  the  fossils  which  even  the  smaller  isolated  fragments 
contain*.  These  boulders  indicate  how  many  leaf-patches  were 
broken  up  and  swept  away  after  they  had  become  indurated.  The 
upper  dark-clay  zone  also  becomes  of  great  importance;  for  it  contains 
well-preserved  fossils  in  at  least  two  places,  the  one  being  charac- 
terized by  the  abundance  of  a  Myrica-hke  leaf,  the  other  by  a  large 
pinnate  palm. 

The  last  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bourne,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  palsBontologically.  It  is  traversed  by  the  upper  dark- 
clay  zone  (5),  with  fossils  which  are  comparatively  not  well  pre- 
served ;  but  the  light-clay  patches  (4)  below  are  large  and  actually 
crowded  with*  leaves.  Towards  the  western  end  of  the  bluff  the  two 
horizons  are  widely  separated  by  an  immense  wedge  of  indurated 
and  laminated  sands ;  but  under  theHighcliff  mansions  they  approach 
to  within  about  a  dozen  feet  of  each  other,  a  mass  only  10  or  12  feet 
thick  of  orange  sand  and  ironstone  separating  them.  The  lenticular 
clay  basin  below  this  sand  appears  to  have  been  known  for  several 
years  as  a  spot  for  collecting ;  and  it  is  regrettable  that  some  syste- 
matic care  was  not  bestowed  upon  it ;  for  its  margin  is  now  almost 
reached,  and  scarcely  any  further  specimens  can  now  be  obtained. 
It  was  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  Oleichenia,  which  seems  to 
have  grown  in  a  marly  bed  still  pierced  by  rootlets,  and  also  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  distinct  conifer,  a  Oodoya^  and  Iriartea^  all  these 
being  very  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  elsewhere.  The  cliff-section 
exactly  under  the  flagstaff  of  the  Coast  Guard  station  is  as  follows : 

ft.   in. 

Light  to  yellow  sand 10    0 

Blacksand 1    0 

Whitesand    5    0 

[Blackolay     8    0 

Upper  horizon  J  Orange  clay  1    0 

of  days.       1  Blackolay 12    0 

[  Light  day  with  leayes .' 2    0 

Light  sand  with  lignitic  grains    2    0 

Hard  white  sand  2    0 

Drab-and-whit6  mottled  dayey  sand,  pas- 
sing to  whitesand  18    0 

Lower  horizon    Although  no  clay  is  present  here,  there  are  patohes 

of  clays.  a  few  yards  east  and  west  abounding  in  leaves. 

The  rest  of  the  cliff  is  composed  of  grits  and  sands  containing 

iron,  with  white  sand  containing  lignitio  matter  near  the  sea- 

level. 

Twelve  yards  further  on,  the  mottled  sandy  clay  contains  debris  of 
palms,  ferns,  rushes,  &c.  Belowthis  a  few  yards  to  the  east  occur  by  far 

*  From  one  of  these  a  large  part  of  a  pinna,  the  spathe,  and  fruit-stalks  of  s 
^date-palm  were  obtained. 
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the  richest  fossil-bearing  beds.  The  details  are : — first  a  layer  of 
quite  decomposed  TVr^^o- bored  wood ;  then  compact  blackish  clay  in  a 
wedge-shaped  mass,  36  yards  long,  10  feet  thick,  with  a  water-worn 
and  uneTen  upper  surface,  laminated,  highly  pyritous,  containing 
between  some  of  its  layers  detached  pinnules  of  Otmunda  lignitum, 
twigs  of  Sequoia  Conttsicg,  spines,  a  small  leguminous  pod,  and  other 
fruits  or  seeds*.  [The  leaves  &c.  are  black  and  lustrous,  but  very 
difficult  to  preserve.  The  large  frond  of  Chrysodiunx^  figured  pi.  i. 
<  British  Eocene  Flora,'  and  leaves  of  palm  are  from  this  bed.] 

The  black  clay  passes  into  a  cinnamon -colon  red  clay  containing 
abundant  and  exquisitely  preserved  leaves,  even  the  commonest  of 
which  are  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  cinnamon  clay  rests  upon  a  band  of  ironstone  1  foot  thick, 
and  this  upon  5  feet  of  coarse  angular  grit;  and  then  follows  a  patch 
about  1  foot  thick  of  light  drab  and  very  tenacious  clay,  full  of  a 
small,  variable  and  peculiar  although  as  yet  undetermined  leaf,  and 
of  a  SmilcLX.  Below  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  30  inches  of 
whitish  and  orange,  more  or  less  lignitic  sand,  are  two  beds,  4  or  5 
inches  thick,  of  sandy  olay,  finely  laminated  and  full  of  leaves,  be- 
coming, in  fact,  towards  the  base  a  mere  mass  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  The  leaves  contained  in  them  are  much  handsomer,  larger, 
and  in  far  greater  variety  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  beds.  From 
this  point  to  the  pier  no  fossiliferous  beds  are  exposed  ;  but  in  exca- 
vating the  foundations  of  the  club-house,  which  is  in  their  direct 
line  of  dip,  it  is  stated  that  leaves  were  met  with. 

At  390  paces  east  of  the  pier,  where  the  cliffs  again  rise,  and  some 
40  feet  above  high  water,  I  find  that  a  bed  of  dark  clay  comes  in, 
underlain  for  about  100  yards  by  light-coloured  sands,  filled  with  an- 
gular blocks  of  clay.  These  blocks  are  mostly  of  small  size ;  but  they 
contain  a  flora  differing  markedly  from  that  of  any  of  the  lower  beds 
to  the  west.  Most  abundant  are  fragments,  and  even  perfect  leaves, 
of  a  large  aroideous  plant,  of  an  Araucaria  and  a  Eucalyptus ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  while  the  Araucaria  especially  has  never  been 
met  with  west  of  the  pier,  it  is  the  prevailing  fossil  in  all  beds  east 
of  it.  Hence  to  the  next  chine,  350  yards  distant,  the  cliffs  are 
almost  all  grit  and  sand,  though  in  places  near  their  base  there  is 
much  Teredo-hored  wood,  some  stems  measuring  12  feet  long. 
Beyond  the  chine  the  clays  and  sands  are  much  mixed ;  and  300 
yards  beyond  the  chine  the  last  beds  having  the  appearance  of  fresh  . 
water  origin  are  seen.  These  are  a  series  of  thm,  sharply  defined 
beds  of  different  composition,  brightly  coloured,  overlain  by  black 
marine  sandy  clay  and  resting  upon  hard  white  sand.  They  contain 
in  several  places  layers  of  ferns,  principally  those  with  reticulated 
venation,  belonging  to  Folypodium  and  Acrosiichum,  Beyond  this 
there  is  a  mass  of  sands  containing  broken-up  leaf-beds  and  lignitic 
matter,  and  then  the  more  regular  sequence  of  the  marine  series. 
The  most  eastern  section  of  the  freshwater  series  is  as  follows : — 

*  Paheontogr.  Soc.  1879,  Gardner  AEttiDgahausen,  Brit.  Eocene  Flora. 
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ftb  in. 

White  Band 

Pale  and  dark  yellow  Bands  and  whitiBb  clay 4  6 

Dark  sandy  clay  with  marine  shells   C  6 

Dark  and  bright  sands 20  0 

Stiff  black  clay 1  0 

Sandy  laminated  days  with  ferns    2  6 

Mottled  yellow-and-white  sand  3  0 

Hard  white  sand    about  25  0 

The  diff-seotions,  looked  at  broadly,  show  that  the  prevailing  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  is  seldom  departed  from.  Interest  chiefly 
centres  in  the  clays,  on  account  of  the  plant-remains  they  contain. 
These  may  be  divided  by  their  fossils  intx)  three  gron])8 — those  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  section  mostly  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  Salix  and  absence  of  palm,  the  central  group  by  abun- 
dance of  palms  and  ferns,  the  eastern  group  by  Ara%tcaria,  net-veined 
ferns,  and  Eucalyptus,  These  di£Perences  might  either  be  due  to 
changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  land,  brought  about  by  lapse 
of  time  between  tibe  deposition  of  each,  or  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
stations  whence  tbe  respective  floras  were  derived,  or  in  part  to  both 
causes.  The  western  series,  as  we  have  seen,  is  separated  from 
tbe  central  group*  by  more  than  a  mile  of  grits  and  clays,  which 
cannot  be  traced  in  horizons  like  those  east  and  west  of  it.  The  ab- 
sence of  dark  clays  and,  indeed,  of  large  clay  patcbes  and  of  distinct 
fossils,  the  coarseness  and  quantity  of  the  sand  and  grit,  the 
want  of  regularity,  and  the  fiiquency  with  wbicb  sands  and  clays 
have  been  cut  through  and  redeposited,  seem  to  show  that  this  was 
the  filling-in  of  the  former  actual  main  channel  of  the  river.  The 
lenticular  forms  of  the  sands  and  clays  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  show 
that  the  section  must  be  a  transverse  or  obliquely  transverse  one ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  patcbes  which  have  been  cut  through  invariably 
present  the  steep  side  to  the  west,  points  to  the  direction  of  the  set 
of  the  stream.  Thus  the  clays  in  tbe  horizons  of  leaf-patches,  both 
east  and  west  of  that  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  times  the 
main  channel,  are  seen  to  be  much  smaller  and  more  frequently 
broken  up  and  rolled  into  boulders  as  this  is  approached,  and  to  be 
larger  and  therefore,  at  the  time  of  deposition,  more  &ee  from 
violent  river-action  as  the  central  channel  is  quitted.  If  this  was 
really  at  any  time  the  main  channel  and  all  occupied  at  one  time,  the 
,  river  must  have  been  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  width  of  its 
valley  subject  to  floods  cannot  have  been  less  than  9  miles,  and  was 
possibly  even  16  miles.  The  total  absence  of  boulders  and  the  fineness 
of  the  silt  show  that  it  flowed  over  a  comparatively  flat  area;  and  the 
absence  of  lignite  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  thickness,  that  pro- 
bably there  were  lakes  or  catchment  basins  in  its  course  to  intercept 
drifting  timber.  Possibly  the  BoveyTracey  lignite  basins,  only  80  miles 
distant,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  about  the  same  age,  may  be  relicfl 
of  these.  The  complete  absence  of  any  material  derived  from  flint  or 
chalk  shows  that  no  chalk  ranges  were  cut  through  by  it ;  and  the 
quartzose  and  granitic  sand,  and  pipe-day,  that  its  sediment  must 

*  Sugar-loaf  to  Watering  Chine. 
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haTe  been  mainly  derived  from  an  old  rock  area.  There  are  no  indi- 
cations of  the  proximity  of  salt  water,  beyond  the  occurrence  of  bored 
wood ;  and  although  this  is  met  with  in  existing  rivers  even  300 
milee  from  the  sea,  its  presence  must  imply  that  this  region  was 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  river,  although  little 
influenced,  I  believe,  by  tides. 

If  this  were  admitted  to  be  the  filling-in  of  the  main  channel,  the 
remainder  of  the  diff-section  would  have  been  formed  in  a  valley  not 
continnoQsly  subjected  to  the  action  of  running  water.  The  clay 
patches  would  mark  pools  or  slackwater  creeks ;  and  while  it  is  quite 
possible  that  those  without  fossils,  and  especially  those  that  are  not 
laminated,  may  have  been  deposited  in  depressions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rirer  itself,  it  is  certain  Uiat  those  with  an  abundance  of  leaves 
smoothly  deposited  must  have  been  formed  away  from  the  influence 
of  strong  currents,  and  in  sidings  of,  or  pools  left  by,  the  river.  The 
cUjs  are  of  all  shades,  from  white  to  black,  the  more  considerable 
masses  being  always  dark.  The  pure  sediments  of  the  river  and  its 
sands  were  white;  and  we  therefore  cannot  but  infer  that  the  staining- 
matter  of  the  dark  masses  was  iron  and  carbon,  derived  from  decay- 
ing vegetation.  In  the  case  of  the  leaf-beds  the  dark  clays  always 
hare  lighter  layers  between  them  and  the  sands  which  surround  them, 
and  these  contain  the  best-preserved  leaves.  I  have  seen  no  instance 
of  the  dark  days  enclosing  lighter  layers,  nor  of  their  ever,  when 
nndiaturbed,  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  sands  or  grits  ♦.  The 
presence  of  leaves  in  the  lighter  beds  shows  at  least  that  vegetable 
matter  reached  the  pools  in  some  abundance,  and  their  absence  in  the 
blacker  clays  that  they  had  decomposed  into  staining-matter.  The 
section  of  die  beds  just  west  of  the  pier  presents  at  its  base  fine  river- 
sand,  becoming  carbonaceous  as  the  current  diminished,  then  choked 
with  the  fallen  leaves,  and  then  a  nearly  stagnant  pool.  The  deposi- 
tion of  mnd  was  abruptly  ended  by  an  influx  of  coarse  grit  several  feet 
ifl  depth.  The  same  process  was  repeated  in  the  second  leaf-bed ;  but 
the  third  pool  was  formed  more  suddenly ;  for  the  clay  rests  immedi- 
ately on  clean  grit  and  is  not  discoloured,  though  leaf-impressions 
abound  in  it.  It  is  margined,  like  a  few  other  leaf-beds  here,  with 
a  white  marl  penetrated  by  rootlets.  The  succeeding  5  feet  of  coarse 
(^itic  grit  mark  the  passage  of  a  considerable  body  of  water,  and  of 
some  swiftness,  and  the  ironstone  a  period  of  stagnation.  The  white 
clay  shows  that  water  again  trickled  in,  charged  with  enough  sedi- 
ment to  bury  the  leaves  before  they  decayed.  This  passes  gradually 
mto  the  black  clay,  small  light  patches  with  actu^y  skeletonized 
leaves  in  them  (one  has  yielded  a  unique  Cecropia  leaf,  and  another  a 
^^^,Adiantum\Hewardia)rtgia)  penetrating  the  black  stagnant  clay, 
vhich  is  dark  with  decomposed  vegetation  and  charged  with  sulphide 
of  iron.  In  some  layers  ferns  and  seeds  can  stiU  be  traced ;  but  in 
"lost  the  vegetable  matter  is  thoroughly  decayed.  Layers  of  com- 
pact day  are  separated  by  what  are  now  films  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
^f.  to  the  number  of  hundreds,  each  layer  indicating  possibly  only 

Bark-cUy  masses  sometimes  contain  galls  of  the  finest  pipe-clay,  due,  I 
*"«Te,toBegregation. 
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a  year.  Over  this  is  lighter  clay,  as  if  the  water  again  began  to 
trickle  in  more  freely ;  and  then  ouco  more  follows  the  sadden  change 
to  grit.  The  reimbedded  lumpa  of  clay  above  show  that  many  such 
sequences  may  have  been  broken  up  and  swept  away  ;  indeed  it  is 
more  likely  that  a  violent  flood  would  have  this  action  than  a  pre- 
eervative  one. 

The  general  dip  of  theee  strata  is  difflcnlt  to  ascertain,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  continuoos  beds  *.  It  docs  not  seem  so  uni- 
form as  in  the  mariue  series;  and  I  am  therefore  only  able  to 
make  a  rough  estimate  that  the  western  flora  may  be,  probably,  at 
least  200  feet  vertically  below  the  central  flora.  The  central  Sora 
and  the  eastern  flora  must  be  separated  by  at  least  another  100  feet 
of  strata,  and  the  fern  beds  at  the  extreme  east  from  the  latter  by 
50  feet  more.  1  should  therefore  estimate  the  total  thickness  of  the 
freshwater  beds  seen  in  the  cliff  from  Poole  Harbour  to  the  Meyrick 
Eoad  in  Bournemouth  at  not  less  than  400  feet.  Nor  is  this  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  group ;  for  it  seems  likely,  judging  from  the 
beds  along  its  mar^n,  that  a  mass  of  clay  and  sand,  perhaps 
another  100  feet  in  thickness,  has  been  denuded  by  the  Ware  in  the 
formation  of  Poole  Harbour.  The  clays  in  this  lower  part  are  in 
more  extensive  patches,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  contain  leaves,  althoogh 
nnbored  trunks  of  trees  are  not  uncommon.  They  are  evidently  on 
a  lower  horizon  and  can  be  well  examined  in  the  numerous  brick- 
pits  which  are  worked  into  the  hills  encircling  Poole  Harbour  &om 
Farkestone  to  Upton.  A  well  sunk  at  Longfleet  Union  Workhousct 
close  to  Poole,  penetrated  250  feet  before  pipe-clay  was  reached ; 
but  at  Brankaea  it  is  much  nearer  the  surface. 

Tht  Flora. 
None  of  the  prevailing  types  familiar  to  workers  at  Alnm  Bay 
are  found  at  Bournemouth  ;  nor  are  any  of  the  well-known  Bourne- 
mouth types  found  at  Alum  Bay.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  paas 
upward  through  the  M!arine  series  to  the  Hordwcll  and  the  Bembridge 
strata.  They  are,  in  many  respects,  identical  with  the  types  of  the 
Bovey  flora ;  and  their  affinities  are  completely  with  the  floras  as- 
cribed in  France  to  the  Oligocene.  The  facies  of  the  flora  seems,  &om 
what  is  at  present  known  of  it,  to  be  chiefly  Anstralian  and  tropical 
American ;  and  ita  forests  were  so  varied  and  rich  in  species,  that 
they  can  only  be  compared,  among  existing  botanical  regions,  to  those 
of  Atlantic  America  and  Manchuria.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
prevalence  of  distinct  leaves  in  each  separate  pool,  except  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  fell  from  not  far  distant  clumps  of  trees.  Tet 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  close  proiimitj-of  forest  growths,  except 
occasional  butts  of  palms  imbedded  in  clay ;  and  the  remains  must  have 
been  floated  down,  though  probably  from  short  distances,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  can  be  supposed  that  they  were  thus  separated  by  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  flotation  of  the  leaves. 

•  The  dip  can  (ometimea  be  seen  Terj  dearly  at  low  water,  when  the  beaoh 
hsH  been  removed  by  eaalerly  paJee. 
t  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  1840,  p.  413. 
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I  have  elsowhere  endeavonred  to  show  that  there  was  a  river  of 
large  size,  bringing  deposits  from  the  westward,  thronghont  the 
whole  of  our  Eocenes.  The  Bournemouth  Cliffs,  I  have  long  believed, 
present  a  section  across  its  bed,  and  were  formed  during  a  con- 
tinaed  period  of  subsidence.  The  sudden  changes  from  fine  to  coarse 
sediment  and  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
floods  and  freshets  incidental  to  changing  seasons,  nor  by  the  natural 
meanderings  of  a  river  over  a  wide  valley,  but  are  such  as  would 
occur  whenever  subsidence  exceeded,  in  however  trifling  a  degree, 
the  silting-up  power  of  the  river. 

A  question  of  importance  which  must  be  raised  by  the  floras  found 
in  these  Bournemouth  beds  when  they  are  studied,  is  whether  the 
ages  of  the  continental  floras  similar  to  ours  have  been  correctly 
determined.  While  all  the  strata  that  have  yielded  dicotyledonous 
leaves  or  fruits  in  England  below  the  Headon  series  are  universally 
admitted  to  be  Eocene,  scarcely  any  of  the  beds  on  the  continent 
resembling  them  are  ascribed  to  that  age*. 

Yet  tiie  British  Eocenes,  exclusive  of  the  Upper  Eocenes,  or 
Oligooenes,  are  known  to  be  about  1500  feet  thick,  besides  the  great 
gaps  in  them,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence ;  and  almost  the 
whole  of  this  thickness  is  an  alternation  of  estuarine  and  fluviatile 
beds,  rich  in  plant-remains  from  the  highest  deposit  to  the  lowest. 

Until  recently  nearly  every  isolated  patch  containing  a  dicotyle- 
donous flora  was  supposed  to  be  Miocene.  This  was  due  to  the  ac- 
cidental circumstance  of  the  Miocene  formation  of  CEningen  and  other 
localities  in  Central  Europe  having  early  attracted  attention  and  been 
described.  As  all  Eocene  floras  approximate  more  or  less  to  Miocene, 
it  was  easy,  in  the  absence  of  stratigpraphical  evidence,  to  assume 
that  all  isolated  patches  with  dicotyledons  belonged  to  the  latter 
period.  This  classification  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
Middle  Eocene  floras  difler  strikingly  from  the  older  ones,  owing,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  incoming  of  a  large  proportion  of  plants  resem- 
bling existing  tropical  American  species.  The  great  differences  seen 
between  the  older  Eocene  floras  that  were  partially  known  (such  as 
those  of  Monte  Bolca,  Sezanne,  Sheppey,  Alum  Bay)  and  the  Miocene 
floras  further  supported  these  views ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
eren  our  own  outlying  patch  of  the  Middle  Bagshot  series  at  Bovey 
Tracey  is  described  as  Miocene.  In  consequence  of  the  position 
assigned  to  it  remaining  apparently  undisputed,  very  many  other 
formations  containing  similar  floras  have  been  placed  in  the  Miocene ; 
and  bad  the  stratigraphical  evidence  at  Bournemouth  been  inconclu- 
sive, the  whole  of  that  Eocene  formation  must  also^  upon  plant-evi- 
dence, bave  been  classified  as  Miocene. 

In  tbe  same  manner  the  true  age  of  the  so-called  Miocene  forma- 

*  In  1S74  Schimper  enumerated  the  foUowiog  ferns  from  beds  containing 
dieotTledons:— 

tpper  Cretaceous  (principally  Aix-la-Chapelle) 46 

Pal-eocene  (Stomne) 14 

Eocene  8 

Oligocene  19 

Miocene 69 
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tions  in  the  Arctic  regions  is  extremely  doubtful.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved most  of  them  to  be  £ocene ;  and  this  view  is  held  by  Dawson, 
Lesquereuz,  Saporta,  Marcou,  and  others,  all  well  qualified  to  judge. 
The  plant-evidence  is  at  present  negative,  in  one  sense ;  for  although 
a  proportion  has,  apparently,  been  identified  by  Heer  with  those  of 
the  Miocene  of  Switzerland,  the  true  age  of  part  of  which  is  itself 
doubtful,  another  portion  is  identified  by  Dawson  and  Lesquereux 
with  the  undoubtedly  Eocene,  or  even  older  Lower  Lignitic  of 
America.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  similarity  in  these  floras  to  those  of  the  Miocene  is 
against  their  being  of  that  age ;  for  no  two  floras,  so  much  alike  and 
assimilating  so  closely  to  those  of  the  present  day  could  have  grown 
contemporaneously  in  such  widely  separated  latitudes — that  is,  if 
they  grew  at  the  same  level,  as  is  commonly  assumed. 

Apart  from  this,  we  have  the  fallowing  arguments  in  favour  of 
some  among  the  floras  described  being  of  Eocene  age: — (1)  the  fact 
that  the  supposed  Miocenes  generally  rest  directly  on  the  supposed 
Cretaceous  rocks ;  (2)  the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the  immense 
gap  which  Heer's  grouping  implies,  and  of  which  there  is  no  strati- 
graphical  evidence ;  (3)  the  Eocene  climate  may  have  permitted  the 
growth  of  the  floras,  and  that  of  the  Miocene  could  not ;  (4)  the  pro- 
bability that  plants  must  have  existed  in  Eocene  times  in  the  area 
(for  there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  was  then  land),  and  there  being 
no  marine  deposits  of  Eocene  age  there  ;  (5)  the  improbability  that 
Eocene  remains  can  have  alone  escaped  observation  in  a  series  of 
apparently  consecutive  deposits  of  immense  extent  and  thickness, 
abounding  in  plants,  and  continuous,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Middle 
Cretaceous  to  the  Miocene. 

Whether  these  are  still  called  Cretaceous  or  Miocene,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  various  scattered  dicotyledonous  floras  of  Europe  and 
America  we  have  a  great  sequence  of  floras,  each  linked  to  the  other 
by  numerous  plants  contained  in  common,  which  there  is  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  classifying  under  the  existing  divisions  of  Eocene  and 
Miocene.  Even  the  introduction  of  a  Pal-eocene  division  and  the 
recognition  of  an  Oligocene  formation  have  not  lessened  the  difficulty. 
The  Oligocene  commences  in  England,  as  recently  brought  under  oar 
notice  by  Prof.  Judd,  at  the  base  of  the  Headon  series ;  but  this  Hne, 
unfortunately,  severs  in  two  a  flora  which  is  homogeneous,  from  the 
base  of  the  Bournemouth  beds  to  the  Bembridge  marls,  and  separates 
the  lower  and  most  important  part  from  the  congeneric  and  closely 
identical  floras  of  France,  which  have  all  been  placed  in  the  Oligocene. 
Again  the  Lower  Eocene  brings  together  in  one  formation  the  floras 
of  Bromley,  Reading  and  Newhaven,  and  the  almost  perfectiy  dis- 
tinct floras  of  Sheppey  and  Alum  Bay.  The  Miocene,  so  far  as  its 
plant-bods  are  concerned,  embraces,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
whole  Middle  Eocene  and  up  to  the  Pliocene,  while  opinions  still 
diverge  as  to  what  are  the  characters  by  which  a  Cretaceous  dicotyle- 
donous flora  should  be  recognized. 

The  existing  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  were  based,  as  we  all  know, 
solely  upon  their  marine  MoUusca.     It  would  be  inconvenient  at 
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present  to  alter  them,  even  were  there  any  chance  of  such  a  proposal 
finding  favour;  but  I  would  submit,  as  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
this  Society,  whether,  as  the  very  existence  of  these  vast  series  of  plant- 
lemains  was  unknown  when  the  present  classification  was  established, 
the  time  has  not  almost  arrived  to  introduce  a  separate  classification 
for  plant-remains,  which  the  impossibility  of  applying  the  present  one 
to  them  seems  to  render  necessary.  The  classification  for  terrestrial 
conditions  and  for  marine  conditions  may  with  advantage  be  kept 
distinct  until  our  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  correlate  them 
satisfactorily.  Otherwise  it  may  be  a  very  long  time  before  con^ion 
ceases ;  for  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  flora  at  Bournemouth,  which 
stratigraphical  evidence  of  the  most  unequivocal  description  compels 
OB  to  place  at  the  very  base  of  what  is  known  as  our  lifiddle  Eocene, 
would  have  been,  if  inference  is  permissible  from  their  published 
work,  regarded  by  Prof.  Heer  as  Lower  Miocene,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Saporta  as  Oligocene,  by  Baron  von  Ettingshausen  and  Prof.  Lesque- 
renx  as  Eocene,  and,  perhaps,  by  Prof.  Newberry  as  Cretaceous. 
With  less  known,  more  isolated,  and  less  distinctive  floras  the  diver- 
gence of  opinion  would,  doubtless,  be  greater.  We  have  only  to 
realize  the  vast  difiTerence,  not  only  stratigraphically,  but  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life  upon  the  earth,  which  this  discrepancy  implies,  to  see 
the  great  inconvenience  that  must  be  caused  to  science  through  it. 

DiBCirssioF. 

Mr.  Koch  stated  that  the  Mull  beds  contained  leaves  which  very 
closely  resembled  some  of  Mr.  Gardner's  drawings. 

Prof.  JiTDi)  remarked  that  Mr.  Gardner's  researches  pointed  to  the 
neoessity  for  distinct  classifications  based  on  terrestrial  and  on 
marine  forms  respectively. 

Prof.  HroHBB  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  beds  re- 
ferred to  there  could  be  no  comparison  such  as  that  suggested  by 
Prof.  Jndd,  as  some  contained  remains  of  plants  only,  and  no  marine 
testaceous  moUusca. 

Mr.  Gajldkeb  thought  that  the  greatest  separation  in  the  Eocene 
formation  existed  between  the  Bracklesham  and  Barton  series  rather 
than  between  the  Barton  and  the  later  series ;  but  he  thought  thb 
change  was  a  purely  local  one  in  the  British  area. 
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2.  On  the  Gboioot  of  Aitolebbt. — No.  2.  By  T.  M^Kbkkt 
HireHBB,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Woodwardian  Professor  of  Oeolog}*, 
Cambridge.    (Read  June  8,  1881.) 

In  a  former  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Anglesey,  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  reading  before  the  Society  on  February  25th,  1880 
(Q.  J.  G.  8.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  237),  I  endeavoured  to  fix  the  geo- 
logical position  of  some  of  the  sandstones  and  shales  which  overlie 
the  granitoid,  gneissic,  and  schistose  rocks  of  the  central  axis.  I 
gave  lists  of  fossils  and  brought  forward  stratigraphical  evidence  to 
show  that  we  had  at  the  base  of  the  series  a  conglomerate  and  grit 
succeeded  by  sandstones  containing  fossils  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  grouping  of  those  variable  zones,  would  be  referred  to 
Tremadoc,  and  that  these  were  followed  in  ascending  order  by  black 
slates  and  shales,  in  which  I  found  one  Graptolite  zone,  which  was 
referred  to  a  known  horizon  in  the  Arenig. 

I  have  since  carried  on  this  investigation,  and  have  discovered 
other  fossiliferous  localities  on  different  horizons ;  and  having  worked 
out  the  details  of  several  of  the  sections,  I  think  I  have  established 
a  sequence  amongst  the  lowest  Cambrian  rocks,  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  which  seems  to  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  true  order  of  succession  of  the  beds ;  and,  as  a  special  point  of 
interest,  I  can  now  offer  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that  the  quartz- 
jasper  conglomerates  are  in  the  basement  beds  of  the  Cambrian,  and 
not  in  the  Pre-Cambrian  series.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
accompanied  during  part  of  two  excursions  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts, 
and  also  for  a  few  days  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Harris  Teall,  and  more  recently 
have  gone  over  the  principal  sections  with  Dr.  Hicks. 

Of  Mr.  Tawney^s  encyclopaedic  knowledge  I  have  availed  myself 
freely  in  every  difficulty  in  the  field  and  in  the  museum. 

I  use  Professor  Sedgwick's  classification  and  nomenclature. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here  that  the  basement 
beds  of  systems  have  always  offered  difficulties  and  proved  a  fruitful 
source  of  controversy.  If  part  of  a  continental  area  with  mountain- 
ranges  10,000  or  20,000  or  30,000  feet  high  goes  down  tolerably 
evenly,  it  is  obvious  that,  before  any  marine  beds  can  be  formed  on 
the  highest  ground,  the  lowest  may  have  10,000  or  20,000  or  30,000 
feet  of  strata  deposited  over  it ;  and  the  basement  beds  will  probably 
vary  considerably  over  any  large  area ;  yet  there  will  be  much  in 
common  between  the  shore-deposits  as  they  creep  through  long  ages 
up  the  slopes  of  the  gradually  submerged  land.  Over  limited  arean, 
however,  we  may  expect,  with  very  unequal  thicknesses,  a  somewhat 
similar  sequence  in  the  early  deposits ;  and  if  the  material  of  which 
the  old  land  is  made  up  is  of  a  marked  character,  we  may  find  oar 
correlation  not  so  difficult. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  have  to  bring  before  the  Society  in  this 
communication.    We  have  the  ridges  of  an  old  mountain'  land  ex- 
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posed  below  the  basement  beds  of  the  Cambrian ;  and  the  question  is^ 
Can  we  make  oat  the  saccession  among  those  basement  beds  so  clearly 
that  when  one  or  two  members  have  varied  considerably  from  the 
type  we  start  with,  we  still,  from  their  position  and  character,  can 
feel  sure  of  their  identification  ? 

I  propoee,  first  of  all,  to  describe  the  strata  seen  in  some  of  the 
more  important  transverse  sections  that  I  have  examined,  and  next 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  npon  the  lithological  character  of  those  rocks 
which  more  immediately  oome  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  and 
of  which  illiutrative  specimens  with  microscope  slides  of  some  of  the 
more  important  are  exhibited* ;  and,  lastly,  to  consider  the  paleeon- 
tological  eridence,  to  which  I  have  recently  made  some  important 
additions. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  continuous  sections  is  that  seen  in 
the  cliff  from  Perth  Corwg  to  Porthlygan  on  the  extreme  N.E.  coast 
(fig.  1).  The  higher  beds  consist  chiefly  of  black  slate  and  flaggy 
shales  with  subordinate  brecciated  conglomerates.  Of  these  I  shall 
not  say  moch,  as  I  have  not  yet  traced  the  base  of  the  Silurian.  At 
Trwyndu  there  are  two  ribs  of  felsite  (2,  3  in  ^s;.  1),  and  associated 
with  them  satiny  slates,  not  unlike  some  of  those  in  the  gnarled 
series,  and  veined  quartzose  beds,  all  much  resembling  the  similarly 
associated  series  of  Paris  Mountain. 

In  Porthygwichiad  we  have  black  soft  slates  like  those  which  in 
adjoining  areas  are  proved  by  fossils  to  be  Upper  Arenig.  At  the 
soath  end  of  the  bay  there  are  banded  sandy  flags  which  pass  down 
into  the  brown  sandstones  of  Penrhynglas.  At  their  base  there  is 
another  mass  of  black  slate  with  scattered  pebbles  of  quartzite,  &c., 
some  as  much  as  10  inches  in  diameter,  but  mostly  small.  These 
hlack  slates  are  seen  in  the  little  cove  south  of  Penrhynglas  to  be 
faulted  against  the  gneissic  series. 

This  section  is  drawn  along  the  line  of  part  of  the  Survey  Section 
(sheet  40,  section  2),  and  agrees  with  it  in  the  general  lie  of  the 
rocks. 

The  Penrhynglas  fault  probably  runs  along  the  road  below  Khos- 
mannerchganol. 

It  is  pretty  dear  that  the  black  slates  seen  near  Penrallt  are 
thrown  against  the  gneissic  rocks  of  Nebo  on  the  north  by  a  fault 
which  crosses  the  road  to  Tycanol  south  of  the  P  in  Penrallt,  and 
^^rosses  the  road  from  Tynewydd  to  Tyddyn  Mawr,  south  of  the  r  in 
Penrallt.  In  fact  all  this  district  seems  to  be  cut  up  by  faults,  as 
we  might  expect  firom  what  we  see  in  Porthygwichiad,  Porthlygan, 
^d  in  Penrhynglas.  In  two  quarries  S.E.  of  Nebo,  the  black  slates 
&re  seen  thrown  against  and  mashed  into  the  inequalities  of  the 
Cambrian  sandstone  and  grit,  which  is  turned  up  against  the  southern 
^^  of  the  Nebo  gneiss,  just  as  a  somewhat  lugher  part  of  the 
Cambrian  aeries  was  turned  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  axis  below 

Ujsdulas*    It  may  be  by  the  same  fault,  but  I  did  not  trace  it 

out  ^  ^ 

In  the  laiger  quarry  south  of  D wyllechiad,  a  portion  of  the  crushed 

*  Ilieae  spedmoaB  are  now  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  Oambridge. 
^J.6.8.  Sori49.  c 
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shale  in  one  place  remains  in  beds  parallel  to  the  underlying  grit, 
which  is  crossed  by  strong  joints  running  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  fault,  80  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  as  if  the  shale  were  lying 
on  the  nptomed  edges  of  the  grit.  Some  of  this  crushed  mass  of 
grit  dips  at  a  high  angle,  but  not  in  that  part  of  the  section.  The 
inference  of  an  unconformity  between  the  slates  and  gritty  con- 
glomerate near  Nebo  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
these  sections. 

Creasing  now  to  the  south  flank  of  the  Porthlygan  axis,  we  And 
that  the  Cambrian  rocks  are  brought  on  by  a  tremendous  fault  seen 
in  the  diff  below  Llysdulas,  as  shown  in  the  section  (fig.  2).  We 
first  have  the  banded  flags,  probably  with  a  reversed  dip ;  then  a 
sioall  fault  throws  the  soft  black  slates  of  the  Arenig  against  them. 
These,  after  some  sharp  folds,  turn  up  again,  and  near  a  couple  of 
dykes  are  found  dipping  in  a  northerly  direction  and  sofflciently 
hard  and  compact  to  allow  one  to  break  lumps  up  in  search  of  fossils. 
From  these  beds  Dr.  Eoberts  and  I  obtained  a  few  Graptolites,  which 
give  m  again  onr  horizon  and  fix  the  beds  as  Arenig.  These  soft 
bkck  shales  are  seen  here  and  there  along  Traeth  Dulas,  and  are 
SQcceeded  near  City  Dulas  by  the  banded  flags  with  a  dip  of  35° 
X.X.E.,  while,  near  the  lead- mines,  brown  sandstones  apparently 
crop  out  from  below  the  banded  flags. 

Following  the  strike  of  the  beds  about  |  of  a  mile  to  the  W.N.W. 
we  haye  the  banded  flags  near  Ffrwd  Eadoc,  and  again  about  |  of  a 
mile  east  of  Tynyflbrdd,  and  now  find  ourselYes  upon  the  northern 
flank  of  the  Dulas  Pre-Cambrian  axis.  The  banded  flags  get  more 
Bandy  as  we  descend  into  the  series,  and  small  openings  show  sand- 
stone and  grit,  here  and  there,  for  a  considerable  distance.  As 
they  are  suitable  material  for  walling  and  other  building,  there  are 
many  places  where  they  have  been  quarried;  and  being  rocks 
which  resist  the  ordinary  chemical  and  mechanical  denuding  agents, 
they  often  project  in  bosses  and  ridges  throagh  the  soil,  showing 
^<ineddygraig  (the  teeth  of  the  rock),  as  they  say  in  Wales.  These 
sandstones  pass  down  into  grits  and  conglomerates.  Near  Penlon 
^  Iftiger  quarry  than  usual  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
base  of  the  Cambrian  ;  and,  when  Dr.  Boberts  and  I  visited  it,  the 
faoe  of  the  rock  had  been  newly  cleared,  just  at  the  junction  between 
the  conglomerate  and  the  Pre-Cambrian.  They  seemed  to  be  un- 
conformable (as  shown  in  the  sketch,  fig.  2) ;  but  of  course  in  grits 
?n<i  Conglomerates  which  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  very 
irregular  deposits,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  infer  an  unconformity 
from  one  small  section.  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  what  is 
clear  from  other  evidence  confirmed  by  the  minor  details,  so  far  as 
^.^ygo.  The  conglomerate  consists  chiefly  of  white  quartz  pebbles 
with  some  quartzite  and  jasper  and  occasional  fragments  of  schist, 
^dis  exacdy  like  that  seen  in  a  similar  position  near  Caernarvon. 

^^  us  now  cross  the  country  fibout  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
^•8.W.,  80  as  to  get  on  to  the  black  slates  again,  and  make  another 
traverse  due  8.  across  the  lower  beds  of  the  Cambrian  from  an  ho- 
^0^  determined  by  fossils  near  Caemawr,  past  Llanerchymedd  on 
^  the  Pre-Cambrian  near  Ty'nmaen  (fig.  3). 

c2 
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The  beds  from  PwUgoch  to  Caemawr  are  probably  Arenig  (lower- 
most Bala  of  some).  At  Pwllgoch  we  have  the  ironstone  so  cbarac- 
teristio  of  Arenigy  and  at  Caemawr  we  find  Arenig  Graptolites  (see 
p.  26). 

Where  the  dykes  cross  the  series  at  Llyseinion  (fig.  3),  sandy  beds 
begin  to  appear,  and  near  Yr  efail  newydd  predominate  over  the 
shales,  as  seen  in  several  large  quarries  near  the  road.  The  low 
ground  8.W.  of  this,  by  Plas  Llandyfrydog,  may  be  partly  due  to 
fadted  broken  rock  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  for  every  fault  I  have 
detected  in  this  turf -covered  ground  I  have  missed  10  or  may  be  100. 

The  lowest  sandstones  seen  pass  down  into  the  conglomerates  of 
y  Foel,  E.N.E.  of  Uanerchymedd ;  and  south  of  y  Foel,  apparently 
cropping  out  from  below  the  conglomerate,  there  are  green  chloritic 
schistose  rocks,  weathering  olive  and  brown,  which  are  probably 
part  of  the  Bangor  beds  (Pebidian).  There  is  no  rock  exposed  in 
the  valley  immediately  south  of  this,  where  the  word  lianerohymedd 
is  engraved  on  the  survey  map.  There  is  probably  a  fault  through 
here,  with  a  downthrow  on  the  south  repeating  the  Cambrian  con- 
g;lomerates,  which  can  be  traced  from  nearly  west  of  Pen  cefn,  through 
the  cottage  near  the  junction  of  the  roads  £rom  Plas  Coedana  and 
Gapel  Penial,  and  sweeping  round  north  of  the  windmill,  and  crossing 
the  road  to  lianfihangeltre'rbeirdd  obliquely,  are  seen,  east  of  the 
farm  road  leading  to  Tyddynbach,  resting  with  a  sharp  line  of  junc- 
tion upon  schists  similar  to  those  mentioned  above  as  cropping  out 
from  below  the  conglomerate  on  y  Foel  (see  fig.  3).  Near  Pen  cefn 
the  conglomerates  pass  up  into  fossiliferous  flaggy  grits  and  sand- 
stones (see  p.  25). 

Ilg.  i.— Section  from  Mynyddmawr  to  Uanerchymedd  and  Pen  cefn, 
aw.  K.B 

Myajdimawr.  Bailwmj.  Llanerchjmedd.  Penoefh. 
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g         e  d  c   b 

a.  ^'andstone  and  subordinate  ahale. 

b.  A«hy-loo]dng    brecciated    con- 

glomerate. 
e.  Sanditone  with  subordinate  shale. 


ad  f     9 

d.  Sandstone. 

e.  Grit  with  annelid-tubes. 

/.  Quartz- jasper  conglomerate. 
g.  Archean. 


If  we  now  make  a  traverse  from  near  Pen  cefn  (mentioned  above) 
S.W.,  about  1  mile  to  Mynyddmawr  (see  fig.  4),  we  leave  the  con- 
glomerate and  grit  dipping  westerly,  and  crossing  the  valley  that 
runs  south  from  Ilanerchymedd,  find  the  brown  sandstones  in  a 
quarry  near  the  n  of  Cerygydrydion  dipping  at  about  75%  still 
westerly.  Near  Cilgwyn,  however,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  other 
fiide  of  what  is  probably  a  broken  synclinal,  and  in  a  quarry  near 
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Oilgwyn  see  sandstones  with  subordinate  shaly  beds  dipping  at 
about  30°  E.N.E.  In  a  railway-cutting  and  small  quarry  near  Cae 
BOynan  there  are  some  ashy-looking  beds  of  brecciated  conglomerate 
associated  with  thin  brown  sandstones  and  subordinate  shale. 
Similar  beds  form  a  ridge  in  the  field  on  the  west  of  the  railway  for 
some  distance  to  the  south.  There  ought  to  be  fossils  in  these  beds : 
but  we  only  saw  one  undeterminable  thing,  found  by  Mr.  Teall*. 
(See  p.  26.) 

Cropping  out  from  behind  these  brecciated  beds  on  the  W.  are  the 
grits  and  conglomerates  of  the  base  of  the  Cambrian.  In  all  this 
section  the  sandstones  predominate  over  the  shales.  Crossing  now 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Llecheynfarwy  axis,  we  find  the  Cambrian 
rocks  dipping  away  to  the  X.W.,  and  the  sequence  can  be  clearly 
made  out  in  several  traverses.  The  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  consist  of 
gneiss,  which  is  immediately  sucQ^eded  by  grits,  often  conglomeratic ; 
but  there  is  no  conglomerate  seen  so  coarse  as  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  axis,  or  on  the  same  side  of  the  axia  further  south.  The  grits 
pass  up  into  fossiliferous  sandstones,  as  seen  near  Bryngwallen,  and 
for  miles  to  the  S.W.,  as  indicated  upon  the  survey  map.  Near  the 
top  of  these  sandstones  there  is  sometimes,  as  near  Penrhosrhyfel,  a 
brecciated  conglomerate  containing  smaU  fragments  of  slaty  and 
schistose  rock.  The  sandstones  are  succeeded  by  black  shales,  in 
the  lower  part  of  which,  as  may  be  well  seen  edong  the  roads  by 
Carman  and  Geir,  there  are  considerable  beds  of  a  brecciated  con- 
glomerate similar  to  those  noted  in  the  corresponding  position  east 
of  Mynyddmawr  (see  fig.  4). 

Thus  we  establish  the  following  sequence  all  over  the  area  de- 
scribed : — 

1.  Black  slates,  some  of  which  must  be  referred  to  Silurian,  with 
subordinate  ash-like  beds  and  brecciated  conglomerates. 

2.  Black  slates  and  shales  with  fine  breccias  and  subordinate 
sandstones,  especially  in  the  lower  part. 

3.  Banded  flags  passing  down  into  sandstones,  with  subordinate 
shales,  which  become  more  important  in  some  localities  than  in  others. 

4.  Tough  sandstones  and  flaggy  grits,  passing  down  into  cooglo- 
merate,  which  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  underlying 
rockH,  but  in  which  we  almost  always  find  some  bands  composed 
chiefly  of  white  quartz  with  occasional  fragments  of  jasper,  quartsite, 
schist,  &c.,  and  some  beds  of  large  felsite  pebbles. 

Sometimes  the  coarse  conglomerate  is  at  the  bottom,  sometimes 
the  finer  material  forms  the  lower  beds,  and  bands  of  coarser  material 
occur  higher  up,  as,  indeed,  is  a  common  arrangement  in  all  basement 
beds,  e,g.  Carboniferous,  New  Bed,  &c. 

Petrology. 

The  ridge  which  culminates  in  y  Foel,  east  of  Llanerchjrmedd  (see 
fig.  3),  throws  great  light  on  the  question  of  the  identification  of  the 
basement  beds  of  the  Cambrian  ;  for  here  we  find  in  succession,  and 

*  I  haT0  rinoe  found  spedmeiu  of  Ortkis,  probably  O.  HicksU,  in  these  bedc 
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with  alternations,  many  of  the  varietiefl  of  conglomerate  and  grit 
which,  eren  when  occurring  separately  in  other  localities,  we  have 
on  independent  evidence  referred  to  the  same  series,  though  differ- 
ing locally  according  to  the  character  of  the  underlying  rocks,  and 
the  drift  of  the  shingle  and  other  circumstances. 

We  find  here  in  the  hasement  heds  a  coarse  grit,  such  as  is  seen 
atCaemarron,  at  Carreg  goch,  at  Llanddeiniolen,  at  Bangor,  on  the 
coast  east  of  Amlwch,  and  at  Fenlon.  We  have  hero  also  with  the 
grit  a  quartz-jasper  conglomerate,  just  like  that  seen  N.E.  of  Twt 
Hill,  weet  of  lianfaelog,  and  at  Fenlon.  There  is  also,  associated 
with  this  conglomerate  and  grit,  a  coarse  mixed  conglomerate  made 
up  of  pebbles  of  quartzite,  schist,  rarely  felsite,  and  various  other 
f^Cambrian  rocks,  and  approaching  more  closely  the  Bangor  type 
of  the  Cambrian  hasement  beds. 

Felsites  are  not  lately  developed  in  the  Fre-Cambrian  of  Anglesey, 
80  that  pebbles  of  that  rock  cannot  be  expected  to  form  a  large  part 
of  the  overlying  conglomerate,  as  they  do  from  Llanddeiniolen  to 
Bangor,  where  the  Cambrian  rocks  occur  on,  or  not  far  from,  enor- 
moos  masses  of  felsite. 

The  base  of  the  Cambrian,  near  lianerchymedd,  rests  on  a  green 
cfaloritic  felspathic  mudstone,  often  compact  and  homstony,  weather- 
ing olive  and  yellow.  The  character  of  the  rock  may  be  examined 
in  the  quarry  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  near  the  windmiU. 
It  is  more  bine  where  not  weathered,  with  bands  of  lighter  blue  or 
a|^le-green,  often  showing  small  faults,  and  exactly  resembling  some 
of  the  banded  slates  of  Brynian  Bangor. 

The  microecope  does  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  it  on  the 
point  under  consideration  (see  Woodwardian  Museum  slide  248),  as 
tiie  fragments  of  this  rock  in  the  overlying  series  are  obvious  and 
immistakable. 

One  large  pebble  of  felsitic  rock  is  exhibited,  which  I  procured 
from  the  Cambrian  conglomerate  east  of  the  windmill,  and  which 
■rast  have  drifted  some  distance ;  it  resembles  exactly  a  rock  com- 
mon among  the  pebbles  of  the  Cambrian  basement  bed  of  Bangor. 

Just  beyond  ^e  depression  which  crosses  the  hill  south  of  Fen- 
eelh,  the  granitoid  series  comes  on.  I  have  not  observed  any  thing 
that  oonld  be  referred  to  the  Dinorwig  beds  (Felsitic  series)  in  this 
area.  The  granitoid  rocks  are  somewhat  finer  than  that  seen  on 
Twt  Hill  or  in  the  heart  of  the  Lianfaelog  axis. 

Abont  3  miles  N.N.W.  of  Uanerchymedd  the  granitoid  rocks  turn 
up  again.  They  here  consist  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  often  mica,  are 
sometimes  platy  and  schistose,  and  contain  subordinate  greenish 
ebloritic  schistose  rocks  and  perhaps  altered  dykes.  The  Cambrian 
conglomerate  is  here  composed  chiefly  of  quartz  with  some  fragments 
of  jasper,  micarschists,  Lydian  stone,  &c,,  and  much  resembles  the 
conglomerate  in  the  quarry  between  Ys  cuborwen  and  Tygwyn,N.E. 
of  Twt  Hill  (see  Q.  J.  G.  8.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  691,  f.  10),  where  the 
granitoid  rock  crops  out  immediately  behind  the  conglomerate, 
tliongh  the  actual  junction  is  not  seen.  In  microscopic  structure 
a]0O  the  Cambrian  conglomerate  from  these  two  localities  agrees  in- 
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timately ;  while  for  comparison  with  the  finer  and  more  compact 
qaartz-<K>nglomerate  of  the  Field  quarry,  Twt  Hill  (Q.  J.  6.  S. 
vol.  zxxY.  Nov.  1879,  p.  683,  f.  2),  I  rather  refer  to  a  quartz-con- 
glomerate much  higher  up  in  the  Camhrian,  which  occurs  on  the 
shore  S.W.  of  Garth  Point,  Bangor,  near  where  the  great  cloaca 
opens  on  the  Straits  (Woodwardian  Museum  slide  217).  S.W.  of 
IJanerchymedd,  near  Bryngwallen,  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  consist 
of  a  variable  gneissic  series,  and  the  Cambrian  basement  beds  are 
finer  and  composed  chiefly  of  quartz.  They  can  be  well  studied  in 
a  quarry  in  the  field,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  below  the  g  of 
Bryngwallen,  while  the  gneiss  is  exposed  along  the  road,  and  in  one 
place  a  quarry  is  opened  in  it. 

In  the  quarry  on  the  north  of  the  road  the  Cambrian  conglomerate 
is  thin  and  irregular.  It  resembles  much  the  conglomerate  of  Twt 
Hill,  both  in  the  mass  and  under  the  microscope  (see  W.  M.  slides 
Nos.  214,  215).  It  is  seen  to  pass  into  an  altered  and  veiny  grit, 
portions  of  which  are  crushed ;  but  in  the  weathered  portions  there 
are  traces  of  fossils.  The  slice  exhibited  (W.  M.  slide  215)  is  cut 
across  the  cast  of  an  Orthis, 

The  sandstones  and  grits  of  the  Cambrian  of  this  district  show 
nothing  peculiar  in  their  composition,  and  do  not  differ  much  from 
one  another,  except  in  the  amount  of  felspathic  matter  in  the  matrix. 
Even  where  the  fragments  are  not  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  can  generally 
be  detected  at  once  in  the  field  by  the  dull  yellow  of  the  weathered 
portions  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  rock  breaks  up 
and  yields  to  atmospheric  agencies. 

Where  they  are  composed  entirely  of  quartz  and  have  been  much 
crushed,  and  veining  has  supervened,  we  have,  of  course,  every  stage 
from  sandstone  or  grit  to  white  quartz.  Examples  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  three  specimens  exhibited  from  the  same  mass  at  Biyn- 
gwallen :  (19)  is  much  crushed ;  (20)  is  compact,  uncrushed,  and 
not  weathered ;  (21  and  corresponding  slides,  Nos.  214,  215,  and 
222)  is  weathered  and  contains  fossils. 

As  to  the  shales  there  is  no  question,  and  therefore  I  need  sot 
refer  to  them  under  this  head. 

The  brecciated  conglomerates  vary  considerably  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  black  shales ;  tiiey  are  often  very  coarse.  Their  ash-like  ap- 
pearance is  often  increased  by  the  rust-lined  cavities  from  which 
bits  of  earthy  iron-ore  or  pyrites  have  perished  under  the  action  of 
weathering.  The  scattered  fragments  in  the  highest  rocks  of  this 
character  seen  in  Perth  Corwg  consist  of  limestone,  quartzite,  grit, 
purplish,  black,  and  grey  slate,  quartz,  &c. ;  lower  down,  the  ^ty 
fra^ents  predominate. 

In  the  breodatcd  beds  near  the  base  of  the  shales,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Llecheynfarwy  axis,  8.W.  of  IJanerchymedd,  the  fragments  are 
not  so  much  scattered  through  the  mass,  but  form  a  compact  breccia 
of  small  pieces,  chiefly  of  slate. 

In  the  Bangor^Caemarvon  district  the  drifting  of  the  shingle  which 
formed  the  shore-depositB  of  the  Cambrian  sea  was  from  S.W.  to 
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KJB. ;  and  bo,  as  we  have  the  granitoid  rocks  at  the  S.W.  end  only, 

we  fiod  the  hasement  bed  there  is  either  a  kind  of  arkose  or  chiefly 

composed  of  quartz  with  a  few  pieces  of  mica-schist  and  jasper.    Ab 

▼e  follow  it  4  or  5  miles  to  the  N.£.,  the  quartz  has  got  pounded 

uto  small  grains,  giving  the  grit  of  Carreg  goch  and  lianddeiniolen, 

where  the  grit  contains  much  felspathic  material  and  is  overlain  by  a 

coarse  conglomerate  of  pebbles  of  the  felsite  which  here  formed  the 

Bhore ;  and  further  on,  towards  Bangor,  fragments  of  the  still  higher 

Bangor  volcanic  series  helped  to  make  up  the  Cambrian  shingle-beach. 

Fragments  of  vein-quartz  and  quartzit<e  from  the  Pre-Cambrian 

occur  scattered  through  the  basement  beds  everywhere ;  but  the  grit 

is  perhaps   derived   largely  from   the  imperfect  crystals  of  the 

Dimetian. 

On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Anglesey  central  axis,  which  consists  of 
vaiions  gneissic  rocks  (Dimetian  in  part)  and  a  felspathic  mudstone 
(Febidian),  the  Cambrian  basement  bed  varies  accordingly,  and  is 
generally  more  quartzose.  Near  Penlon,  where  it  rests  on  quartz- 
felspar  rock,  it  consists  cbiefly  of  quartz,  and  exactly  resembles  the 
Twt-Hill  conglomerate.  Near  Llanerchymedd,  where  there  is  a  mass 
of  greenish  schistose  rock  sacceeding  the  Dimetian,  the  Cambrian 
basement  bed  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fragments  of  that  rock, 
certain  bands  being  chiefly  oomposcd  of  it.  Near  Bryngwallen, 
where  the  underlying  Archaean  consists  of  gneissic  rocks,  the  Cam- 
brian basement  beds  are  made  up  of  grit  and  quartz  conglomerate 
in  hthological  character  exactly  like  that  of  Twt  Hill,  but  here 
fortunately  fossiUferous. 

If  we  follow  the  basement  beds  to  the  S.W.  we  And  a  much 
greater  mixture  of  rocks  in  the  conglomerate,  until  among  the  bosses 
of  rock  in  the  sand  dunes  north  of  Cymmeran  Bay  we  see  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  newer  Fre-Cambrian  beds  than  are  now  exposed 
anywhere  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Thus  along  the  N.W.  flank  of  the  Anglesey  Pre-Cambrian  axis 
we  have  the  same  variation  in  the  lithological  character  of  the 
Cambrian  basement  beds  as  we  have  along  tbe  S.£.  flank  of  the 
Bangor-Caemarvon  axis ;  here  a  fine  quartz  conglomerate  or  grit, 
and  there  a  coarse  shingle,  composed  of  large  pebbles  of  felspathic 
rocks  and  rough  quartzite  according  to  drift  of  the  shore-currents 
utd  the  material  of  the  older  rocks  from  which  each  particular  part 
wfe  conglomerate  was  derived. 

Palceontology. 

The  lowest  horizon  at  which  I  have  yet  found  fossils  in  Anglesey 
u  in  the  flaggy  grit  associated  with  the  basement  conglomerate  near 
«n  cefn  south  of  Llanerchymedd.  Prom  these  beds  I  have  pro- 
ved slabs  with  obscure  facoidal  markings  and  very  distinct  An- 
nelid tracb  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 

Further  to  the  8.W.,  near  Bryngwallen,  in  beds  immediately  sue- 
cc^g  the  conglomerate,  the  Orthis^  mentioned  in  my  previous 
paper  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  238,  May  1880),  first  appears.     I 
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referred  it  to  0.  Carausii,  an  Arenig  or  Tremadoc  fossil ;  bat  as  I 
think  I  can  show  that  0.  Carausii  and  0.  Hicksii  are  the  same  spedes, 
under  the  latter  name  we  have  it  recorded  from  the  Meneyian. 

These  species  both  belong  to  the  O.-Actonia  group,  dififering  from 
the  O.-calUgramma  group  in  the  relative  shallowness  of  the  dorsal 
Talve,  being  almost  plano-convex,  and  from  the  O.-Jlabellulum  type 
in  having  the  ventral  valve  the  more  convex.  It  will  be  observed 
from  the  descriptions  in  Dayidson  that  the  two  species  agree  in  every 
particiilar  till  we  come  to  the  absolute  size,  the  relative  length  and 
width,  and  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  ribs.  From  the 
specimens  exhibited  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relation  of  length  to 
width  is  not  constant,  that  the  size  is  a  question  of  age,  and  also 
that,  in  respect  of  the  number  and  arrangement  of  ribs,  every  inter- 
mediate form  between  0,  Ificksii  and  0.  Carausii  is  represented  in 
the  specimens  procured  from  one  and  the  same  bed  in  Anglesey ; 
therefore  wo  must  put  this  down  as  an  early  form  of  Orthis  follow- 
ing the  receding  shore  in  Cambrian  times  through  the  long  ages 
that  elapsed  between  the  deposition  of  the  rocks  known  as  Menevian 
and  that  of  the  beds  called  Arenig. 

The  Neseuretus  previously  recorded  (Q.  J".  G.  8.  vol.  xxxvL,  May 
1880,  p.  238)  is  probably  from  a  slightly  higher  horizon,  about 
2  miles  to  the  S.W.,  where  the  Orthis  iJso  is  abundant. 

In  some  ash-like  beds  at  the  base  of  the  black  shales  east  of 
Mynyddmawr,  near  Uanerchymedd,  a  curious  fossil  was  found  by 
Mr.  TeaU.  It  looks  like  a  Conularia,  around  which  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  nodular  form  which  has  perished,  leaving  only  a  large 
cavity  showing  no  markings  on  the  outside.  The  quadrangular 
central  portion  is  furrowed  longitudinally  and,  especi^y  near  the 
thicker  end,  shows  a  cross  platy  arrangement.  This  last  feature  is 
probably,  as  it  stands,  due  to  mineraliisation,  but,  it  may  be,  following 
organic  structure.  The  form  of  the  whole  fossil  certainly  suggests 
an  organic  origin*. 

In  a  quarry  by  Caemawr,  H  mile  north  of  Uanerchymedd  (see 
fig.  3),  there  is  a  black  shale  in  which  Graptolites  are  tolerably 
abundant  along  certain  bands. 

The  forms  which  Dr.  Roberts  and  I  found  are  all  referred  by  Pn>- 
feeaor  Lapworth  to 

Didymograptus  Murchisoni,  Beck. 

In  the  black  slates  tangled  among  the  dykes  on  the  N.£.  coaflt, 
B.E.  of  Llysdulas,  we  found  a  few  Graptolites,  which  are,  according 
to  Professor  Lapworth, 

1.  ClimacograptuB  (xslatuBi  Lapw. 

2.  0.  bioomiB?,  HcUl 

3.  C.  — ?,  Bp.  nov. 

The  last  two  are  not  sufiiciently  well  preserved  to  allow  of  certain 
determination ;  and  Professor  Lapworth  says  that  No.  2  may  be 
C.  coelattLs,  and  No.  3  may  be  only  a  stem  of  Dia'anagraptus^  sp. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  whereas  dykes  usually  interfere  with 
the  fossil-ooUector,  in  Anglesey  they  often  help ;  for  the  black  slates 

*  See  p.  22,  footnote. 
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and  shaleB  are  so  rotten  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  examine  them 
except  where  a  little  baked  and  caked  by  the  metamorphic  action. 

I  take  it  that  the  Graptolite-bearing  beds  of  Caemawr  and  liys- 
dolas,  and  those  of  liangwyllog,  described  in  my  former  ])aper,  all 
belong  to  the  same  series  and  are  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  beds 
of  Pontseiont,  south  of  Caernarvon,  described  by  Mr.  Marr  (Q.  J.  G.  S. 
ToL  zxxii.  p.  134),  and  as  the  beds  in  the  south  arm  of  Abereiddy 
Bay,  and  that  we  had  better  call  them  all  Arenig  for  the  present. 

The  highest  horizon  in  the  black  slates  from  which  I  have  pro- 
cared  any  fossils  is  in  the  black  slates  between  the  two  great  felsite 
ribs  in  Uie  Mona  mines  of  Paris  Mountain,  where,  after  we  had 
searched  for  some  time  and  found  only  a  few  obscure  traces,  Mr. 
Fanning  Evans,  whose  kind  assistance  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging,  had  the  good  luck  to  pick  up  a  slab  which  has  yielded 
no  less  tlum  eight  species,  viz. : — 

Bastrites  (Monograptus)  triangulatua,  Harkn. 
MonograptuB  greniriuB,  Lapw. 

attenuatufl,  Mopk. 

Diplograptus  tamanBcus,  Nich, 

acuminatiM,  Nkh. 

modestaB,  Lapw, 

ClimacograptuB  rectangularis,  dtCay. 
normaliB,  Lapw. 

Professor  Lapworth,  who  determined  these  for  me,  considers  that 
they  indicate  an  horizon  equivalent  to  the  M,  gregarius  zone  of  the 
Birkhill  shales  or  the  lowest  zone  of  the  Graptolitic  mudstone  of 
tile  Lake  District,  t.  e.  distinctly  Silurian. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  we  have  in  Anglesey : — 

1.  An  npper  slate  group,  in  which  I  have  fixed  two  life-zones, 
which  mnst  be  referred  to  the  Silurian,  of  the  boundaries  and  sub- 
dimons  of  which  I  hope  hereafter  to  offer  the  Society  further  de- 
tails. 

2.  A  lower  group  of  slates  and  shales  in  which  Arenig  fossils  have 
been  found  in  several  localities,  and  in  which,  after  correcting  the 
determination  of  a  species  of  Orthis,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
Tremadoc  and  even  Menevian  beds  may  be  recognized  ;  and  below 
these  are 

3.  The  basement  beds  of  the  Cambrian,  consisting  of  conglome- 
nteS)  grits,  and  sandstones,  of  which  this  paper  chiefly  treats. 

SpesJdng  generally  on  the  correlation  of  the  beds,  I  think  we 
hare  in  this  Anglesey  section  an  approach  to  the  Scandin avian  type ; 
in  both  there  is  a  thinning  out  of  the  lower  groups  (the  Harlech, 
Menevian,  and  Lingula  Plags)  against  an  old  shore-Hue ;  but  certain 
forms  of  life  which,  when  the  older  rocks  are  well  developed,  have 
iu>t  been  found  so  low  down,  here  occur  near  the  bottom  of  the  local 
series.  A  conglomerate  passing  up  into  fucoidal  sandstone  forms 
our  base ;  but  above  that  the  first  life-zone  is  represented  as  yet  by 
only  two  speciesy  of  one  of  which,  the  Trilobite,  only  a  fragment  of 
one  individual  has  yet  been  found,  while  the  other  I  have  shown 
above  is  a  doubtful  species.  The  next  two  life-zones  are  both 
Aienig.  Above  this  nothing  is  dear  till  we  reach  the  Silurian. 
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DiSCUSSIOK. 

Dr.  KosERTB  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Anglesey  the  base- 
ment conglomerate  was  comi>OBed  of  quartz  pebbles,  while  in  the 
Bangor  district  it  consisted  of  felsite  pebbles.  The  Twt-Hill  conglo- 
merate at  Caernarvon  exactly  resembles  that  in  Anglesey,  and,  like 
it,  rests  on  the  granitoid  axis.  If  the  Anglesey  conglomerate  was 
the  Cambrian  conglomerate,  it  was  extremely  probable  that  the  Twt- 
Hill  conglomerate  was  .of  the  same  age. 

Dr.  Hicks  agreed  with  Prof,  finghes  in  regarding  the  rocks  re- 
ferred to  in  Anglesey  as  forming  the  base  of  the  Cambrian,  and  as 
being  entirely  distinct  from  the  Fr&-Cambrian.  The  pebbles  and 
matrix  of  the  conglomerates  varied  with  the  rocks  upon  which  they 
reposed,  and  from  which  they  must  have  been  chiefly  derived.  The 
mistake  made  in  associating  them  with  the  Pre-Cambrian  was  due 
to  a  want  of  the  recognition  of  this  fact.  He  had  examined  these 
sections  and  also  the  one  at  Twt  Hill  recently,  and  he  believed  that 
the  interpretations  given  by  Prof.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Hoberts  were 
correct. 
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3.  On  some  msw  or  LmLB-KNowN  Jttbassio  Cbikoidb.  By  P.  Heb- 
BEBT  GABFEirrEB,  Esq.,  MA.,  ABsistant-Master  at  Eton  College. 
(Bead  Dooember  7,  1881.) 

[Plate  I.] 

!•  The  LAirsDowir  ENCBunxE. 

MnuEBicBnrrs  PBAimy  Gray,  sp. 

1828.  EncriniUs  {ApiocriniUs)  Prattii,  Gray,  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  It. 

p.  219. 
1833.  The  Lansdown  Encrinite,  Jelly,  Bath  and  Bristol  Mag.  vol.  ii. 

p.  36. 

1833.  Apiocriniies    obconicus,  Goldfnss,   Petref.    Germ.    Band    i. 

p.  187,  Taf.  Ivii.  fig.  6. 

1834.  Apiocrinus  obconicus,  Fischer,  BibL  Palseont.  Anim.  p.  319. 
1840.  Milhricrinus  obeonicus,  D'Orbigny,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Crinoides 

yivans  et  fossiles,  p.  80,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  23-28. 
1848.  MMericrinns  PratHj  Bronn,  Index  PalsBontol.  p.  729. 
1854.  Apioerinus  FrattUj  Morris,  Gat.  Brit.  Poss.  2nd  ed.  p.  72. 

The  fine  ooUection  of  Oolitic  fossils  which  was  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Walton,  of  Bath,  and  was  purchased  some  years  ago  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  contaiiLs  a  very  remarkable  series  of 
specimens  of  a  Grinoid  from  the  Great  Oolite  of  Lansdown,  a  well- 
biown  hill  at  Bath.  Its  occurrence  seems  to  have  been  first 
reoorded  (though  not  first  noted)  in  the  year  1828  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  E.  Gray*,  who  made  a  curious  error  with  regard  to  its 
geological  horizon,  stating  it  to  have  been  found  in  the  Lias.  He 
named  the  type  ApioeriniUs  Prattii,  and  described  it  as  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  the  A.  eUiptieus  and  A.  rotundus  of 
MiUer. 

Some  years  after  the  publication  (1821)  of  the  well-known  work 
on  Orinoids  by  the  last-named  author,  some  specimens  of  this  species 
were  shown  to  him  by  the  Bey.  H.  Jelly,  who  states  that  Miller  "  was 
unable  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  as  to  their  true  nature  and  history." 
In  the  year  1833  a  semipopular  illustrated  account  of  these  fossils 
was  published  by  Mr.  Jelly  t,  and  about  the  same  time  they  were 
redescribed  by  Goldfuss^,  with  the  aid  of  some  excellent  figures, 
under  the  name  of  A,  obeonicus.  He  had,  however,  a  smaller  series 
of  specimens  than  those  at  Jell/s  disposal,  some  of  which  now  form 

*  **  Bescriptioii  of  a  new  kind  of  Pear^Encrinite  found  in  England/'  Phil. 
Mag.  voL  IT.  pp.  219,  220. 

t  *'  The  Lanidown  Bnerinite/'  Bath  and  Bristol  Mag.  no.  5,  vol.  ii.  January 
1833.  pp.  3&-47. 

X  Petref.  Germ.  Bd.  i.  p.  187,  Taf.  Ivii.  fig.  5. 
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part  of  the  Walton  collection ;  and  the  great  peculiarity  of  the 
type,  viz.  the  very  variable  length  of  the  stem,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously noted  by  Jelly,  did  not  attract  his  attention.  Bat  he 
pointed  out  that  the  remarkable  shortness  of  the  stem,  of  which  he 
gave  a  good  figure,  is  a  character  which  sharply  distingmshes  this 
species  from  the  other  Apioerinites. 

Both  Jelly  and  Goldfiiss  drew  attention  to  what  they  regarded  as 
pores  in  the  calyx,  one  being  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
centre  of  each  first  radial  (PI  I.  figs.  13,  21).  They  spoke  of 
them  as  similar  to  the  pores  described  by  Miller  in  Apiocrinm 
rotundus ;  and  the  first-mentioned  writer  pointed  out  that  ^  they 
are  generally  closed  with  a  small  plate  or  plug,  as  it  were."  The 
same  peculiarity  was  noted  by  D'Orbigny*,  who  transferred  this 
type  amongst  others  to  his  new  genus  MtUericriniu,  but  retained 
for  it  Goldfuss's  specific  name,  oheonicus.  According  to  him,  **  Par 
sa  forme  conique,  par  Tirr^ularite  de  ses  pieces  basales,  par  le  pore 
on  la  pi6ce  accessoire  de  ceUes-ci,  le  M,  obconicus  se  distingue  nette- 
ment  des  autres  especes ;  il  diffi^re  encore  par  son  sommet,  anqud 
participent  plusieurs  articles  de  la  tige."  D'Orbigny,  like  Gfoldfuss, 
received  specimens  from  Miller^  some  of  which  he  figured ;  but  they 
were  not  sufficiently  varied  in  character  for  him  to  detect  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  the  type. 

In  Bronn's  'Index  Palseontologicus,'  Gray's  specific  name  is 
appended  to  D'Orbigny's  genus;  but  a  few  years  later  the  name 
Apioerinus  reappears  in  Prof.  Morris'  '  Catalogue  of  British  Fossils.' 
In  no  publication  of  a  later  date  than  this  have  I  been  able  to  find 
any  mention  of  the  type.  It  does  not  appear  in  any  lists  of  Great 
Oolite  fossils  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  seems  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  rarity,  as  but  little  quarrying  is  now  done  on  Lansdown ;  and 
I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  (Carles  Moore,  F.G.8.,  that  he  had 
met  with  no  traces  of  the  fossil  during  forty  years  of  ooUecting  in  that 
neighbourhood.  There  are,  however,  a  few  good  specimens  in  other 
collections  than  that  made  by  Mr.  Walton,  e.  g.  in  that  of  Dr.  T. 
Wright,  E.It.S. ;  and  I  learn  from  my  friend  Prof.  Sollas  that  there 
are  some  fine  slabs  in  the  Bristol  Museum  from  the  Lansdown 
quarries,  which  contain  the  remains  of  several  individuals  and  bear 
the  MS.  name  Onaihoerintts  fusiformisy  Austin.  The  national  col- 
lection at  South  Kensington  also  contains  a  few  examples  of  this  type, 
including  the  original  of  Gray's  description  of  it. 

In  many  cases  these  JftZ/mcrtnus  remains  are  closely  intermingled 
with  those  of  a  fine  Pefitacrinus,  as  on  the  slab  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jelly.  They  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  their  ten  simple 
arms,  those  of  the  Pentacrinus  forking  once  or  oftener. 

The  scries  in  the  Walton  collection  is  not  disting^uished  by  the 
presence  of  any  especially  well-preserved  specimen  with  long  aims 
and  pinnules,  such  as  one  frequently  meets  with  among  the  Penta- 
crinites ;  but  it  is  of  unusual  interest  to  the  morphological  paleonto- 
logist, as  it  contains  so  many  individuals  presenting  remarkable 

*  *  Hist.  Nat  des  Orinoides  rivans  et  foBsiles,'  Paris,  1840,  p.  80,  pi.  xi?. 
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ftrQctnral  pecaliarities,  and  I  feel  proportionately  grateful  to  Prof. 
Hughes  for  his  kindness  in  entrusting  it  to  me  for  description. 

1.  The  Stem. 

a.  Variation  in  its  length  and  in  the  number  of  its  component  joints. 

The  longest  stem  which  I  have  met  with  in  any  individual  is  that 
represented  in  PI.  I.  tig.  14.  It  is  rather  more  than  50  mm. 
ia  length,  and  consists  of  about  70  joints  of  a  discoidal  shape  with 
denticulated  edges.  They  are  ail  of  about  the  same  height,  a  few 
here  and  there  being  slightly  thinner  than  the  rest.  The  uppermost 
one  is  but  little  thicker  than  those  below  it,  and  is  of  the  same  shape 
u  in  all  Apiocrinidae,  its  ventral  surface  being  divided  into  hollows 
for  the  reception  of  the  basals  by  five  prominent  radial  ridges. 
This  is  indicated  on  the  outside  of  the  calyx  by  the  upper  edge  of 
the  top  stem-joint  presenting  an  alternation  of  elevations  and  depres- 
flions.  The  former,  radial  in  position,  are  the  ends  of  the  ridges, 
while  the  latter  mark  the  synosteal  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of 
the  basals  (PI.  I.  tg,  12).  The  stem  tapers  gradually  to  about 
the  30th  joint  from  the  top,  below  which  it  is  tolerably  uniform. 
Its  k>wer  end  is  unfortunately  broken  away,  but  the  lowest  portion 
of  what  remains  seems  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  incrustation 
that  obscures  the  lines  of  suture  of  the  last  six  or  eight  joints. 

A  very  different  stem  is  represented  in  PL  I.  fig.  6.  It  is  little 
more  than  half  as  long  (27  mm.)  as  that  just  described,  but  has 
nearly  as  Inany  (about  60)  joints.  It  is  broken  below,  but  the 
lowest  part  remaining  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  a  beaded  appear- 
ance ;  for  it  consists  of  about  25  narrow  but  thick  joints,  which 
increase  very  slightly  in  width  from  below  upwards,  and  together 
make  up  more  than  half  of  the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  The 
joints  immediately  above  these  begin  rather  suddenly  to  decrease  in 
thickness,  but  at  the  same  time  increase  in  width,  so  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  tapers  rather  rapidly  from  above  downwards.  The 
uppermost  joints  are  very  short  and  closely  set,  and  that  just  under 
the  calyx  is  of  the  usual  shape,  the  radial  ridges  being  a  trifle  larger 
than  in  the  last-mentioned  specimen. 

Another  individual  (PI.  I.  fig.  8)  has  a  stem  25  mm.  long, 
and  generally  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  6,  though  somewhat 
different  in  details.  It  consists  of  about  50  joints,  the  uppermost 
of  which  are  the  thickest,  while  the  rest  decrease  rather  rapidly  from 
above  downwards;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  the  joints 
again  increase  in  thickness  as  if  it  were  going  to  become  beaded. 
The  last  ones,  however,  seem  to  have  fused  into  an  irregular  slightly 
swollen  mass,  on  which  their  sutures  are  somewhat  obscured.  The 
same  peculiarity  is  visible  in  the  stem-fragment  represented  in 
PL  I.  fig.  5,  which  is  not  only  swollen  but  seems  to  have  a  branch 
(root  ?)  proceeding  from  it  as  in  some  Apvocrinus^Btema. 

In  another  case  (PL  I.  ^g,  7)  the  stem,  which  measures  23  mm. 
in  length,  tapers  downwards  rather  rapidly  at  first,  but  afterwards 
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more  slowly.  Except  for  aome  irregularities  to  be  noticed  hereafter, 
all  the  joints  to  jnst  aboye  the  lower  end  are  wide  and  tolerably 
thick  disks.  The  last  two  are  so  closely  united  that  the  suture 
between  them  is  scarcely  visible;  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
lowest  joint  is  rounded  off  without  any  trace  of  striations,  while  its 
central  opening,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  pit,  is  closed  up. 
Whether  it  was  open  or  not  throughout  life  must  of  course  remain 
uncertain,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Comatulce  with  more  or  less  marked 
pits  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  centrodorsal.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  two  other  stems  (PL  I.  figs.  11,  12).  One  is  17  mm. 
long,  and  consists  of  about  16  rather  thick  joints,  the  lowest  of 
which  is  rounded  off,  while  the  other  is  but  10  mm.  long  and  is 
composed  of  15  joints.  In  another  specimen,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stem,  though  containing  20  j  oints,  is  only  8  mm.  long.  Other  instances 
are  (1)  stem  of  9  joints,  8^  mm.  long ;  (2)  stem  of  7  joints,  6|  mm. 
long  (PL  I.  fig.  1),  both  of  them  rounded  off  below. 

The  next  specimen  to  be  considered  (PI.  I.  fig.  13)  is  one  with 
a  short  conical  stem,  4  mm.  in  length  and  composed  of  5  joints,  the 
lowest  of  which  is  quite  small  and  rounded  off  without  any  trace  of 
a  central  perforation.  This  leads  us  to  a  couple  of  individuals 
(PL  I.  figs.  2,  23)  that  might  readily  be  mistsLken  for  cirrhus- 
lees  Comatulce^  all  that  represents  the  stem  being  a  couple  of 
flattened  joints  situated  beneath  the  basals  and  closing  in  the  calyx 
below.  Fig.  18  shows  that  even  one  of  these  may  be  absent,  Uie 
basals  resting  on  a  slightly  convex  pentagonal  plate  without  any 
central  perforation.  It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  this  figure 
with  fig.  22,  which  represents  the  concave  striated  facet  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  top  stem-joint  of  a  stalked  individual.  The 
two  or  three  joints  immediately  below  the  uppermost  one  present 
differences  of  a  similar  kind,  according  as  they  belong  to  individuals 
with  quite  short  or  with  longer  stems.  In  the  former  case  (PL  I. 
figs.  3,  17,  20  6)  their  under  surface  is  concave,  perforate,  and 
striated ;  but  if  they  be  the  lowest  joints  of  the  short  stems  (PL  I. 
figS:  2,  4^  13,  23)  they  are  imperforate,  rounded  off  below,  and 
exhibit  no  indications  of  striation. 

Here,  then,  within  the  limits  of  what  is  obviously  but  a  single 
species,  we  meet  with  a  most  remarkable  series  of  transitions  from 
the  pedunculat'C  to  the  free  mode  of  existence.  But  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  of  less  physiological  importance  than  it  was 
formerly  considered  to  be.  For  some  P^mtomnus-species,  although 
stalked  and  attached  when  young,  seem  when  mature  to  be 
practically  free  in  their  mode  of  life,  while  others  are  fixed  by  a 
slightly  spreading  base*.  Such  a  *'  free  "  Pentacrinw  is  P.  WyvUl^ 
Thomsonif,  and,  according  to  de  Loriol$,  the  fossil  P.  htiareus  and 
its  allies  led  a  similar  independent  existence;  but  in  both  these 
cases  the  portion  of  stem  which  remains  in  connexion  with  the 

*  Bull.  MuB.  Oomp.  ZooL  voL  v.  no.  14,  p.  296. 
t  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,  p.  444. 

t  Notice  Bar  le  Pentacrinua  de  Senneoey-le-Qrand,  Ohalon-sur-Saone,  1^8. 
p.  12. 
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calyx  retains  its  cirrhi.  In  the  Lansdown  Encrinite,  however,  there 
are  none  of  these  organs  upon  the  stem ;  and  the  evidence  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  root  is  very  incomplete.  The  short-stemmed  forms 
(PL  I.  figs.  2,  4,  10-13,  23),  at  any  rate,  must  have  been  more 
'''■  free "  than  most  ComatulcBy  though  they  find  a  parcdlel  among 
those  species,  such  as  Actinometra  Jukesii,  in  which  the  cirrhi 
entirely  disappear  from  the  centrodorsal  when  maturity  is 
reached*. 

There  are  other  types  among  the  Pelmatozoa  which,  although 
stalked,  seem  to  have  been  practically  free  in  their  mode  of  life, 
e.  g.  Woodoerinus,  Ohjptocystites^  and  some  (all  ?)  species  of  Pentre- 
mites.  In  all  of  these  the  stem  tapers  downwards  to  a  point  and  bears 
few  or  no  cirrhi.  Hence  the  dCstinction  between  the  stalked  types 
and  those  which  merely  retain  the  top  stem-joint,  though  of  consi- 
derable morphological  importance,  does  not  necessarily  involve  corre- 
sponding physiological  differences. 

b.  The  intercalated  Stemrjoints, 

Several  individuals  (PI.  I.  figs.  1,  7, 10)  have  small  incomplete 
lenticnlar  joints  intercalated  among  the  larger  stem- joints.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  noted  by  de  Loriol  in  other  species  of  Milleri- 
crinus  and  also  of  Apiocrinus,  some  of  which  he  has  figured t.  The 
lenticular  joints  were  regarded  by  him,  rightly,  as  I  believe,  as  new 
joints  in  process  of  formation.  Quenstedti^i  however,  who  has  met 
with  the  same  peculiarity  in  PerUacrinus,  speaks  of  it  as  a  '^  kleine 
Missbildung.''  The  peculiarities  of  the  sixth  and  subjacent  joints  of 
the  individual  represented  in  fig.  7  seem  to  represent  the  later 
stages  of  this  intercalation  of  new  joints. 

c.  The  top  Stemrjoint. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  top  stem-joint  is  some- 
what variable  in  its  appearance.  It  is  sometimes  relatively  thick 
and  almost  uniformly  so  all  round  (PL  I.  figs.  1,  3,  4,  13);  while 
it  is  sometimes  comparatively  thin  immediately  beneath  the  basals, 
with  a  strong  ascending  process  between  the  lower  angles  of  every 
pair  (figs.  6-8,  10,  12).  Judging  from  what  is  shown  in  the 
original  of  fig.  21,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  appearance  of 
Wc  upper  stem-joints  may  sometimes  be  a  secondary  condition. 
On  one  side  of  this  specimen  two  large  stem -joints  are  visible  just 
below  the  basals ;  but  they  are  broken  away  on  the  other  side,  and 
it  then  becomes  manifest  that  they  enclose  a  central  core  of  much 
thinner  and  narrower  joints,  which  seem  to  extend  upwards  to  the 
^>**sl8  and  to  have  been  continuous  with  those  lower  down  the  stem, 
^ere  appears  therefore  to  have  been  a  secondary  deposit  of  lime- 

*  Proc.  Boy.  See.  1879.  no.  194,  p.  390. 

^  "  Honographie  des  Orinoides  foasiles  de  la  Suitse/'  M6m.  de  la  Soo.  Pal. 
foiwe,  1877-79,  pp.  40,  42,  82,  94,  pi.  v.  fig.  9,  pL  vi.  fig.  7,  pi.  vii.  fig.  2,  pi.  xi. 
%  21.  pi.  xu.  fig.  27. 

I  'Petrefacteiikande  Deutflchlanda,'  Bd.  it.,  Asteriden  und  Knoriniden, 
P-  247,  Taf.  98.  fig.  118,  Taf.  99.  fig.  44. 

Q.  J.  G.  8.  No.  149.  D 
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stone  outside  the  upper  stem-joints,  which  divided  up  into  s^ments 
not  corresponding  with  those  enclosed  hy  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  some  individuals  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  uniformity  and  relative  thickness  of  the 
top  stem-joint  are  the  signs  of  its  age,  and  that  this  condition  may 
be  replaced  by  one  in  which  this  joint  is  thinner  and  unequally 
developed,  the  change  being  due  to  the  intercalation  of  a  new  joint 
immediately  beneath  the  basals.  At  any  rate  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  I  should  interpret  the  peculiarities  of  the  specimens  shown  in 
figs.  11,  17,  &  20  b.  Judging  from  the  two  former  only,  one  would 
almost  say  that  this  was  a  type  with  a  dicyclic  base  like  Encrinus ; 
but  the  Latter  shows  that  the  apparent  underbasals  are  really  the 
disconnected  portions  of  a  new  top  stem-joint. 

2.  The  Basals. 

The  basals  are  pentagonal  plates  with  tolerably  open  upper  angles, 
and  not  quite  twice  as  wide  as  they  are  high.  As  a  general  role 
they  form  a  closed  circlet,  completely  separating  the  radials  from 
the  top  stem-joint  (PI.  I.  figs.  1,  4  6,  6-8, 10,  14).  The  under- 
surface  of  this  basal  circlet  is  deeply  concave,  and  marked  with  very 
distinct  radiating  stride  around  its  margin  (fig.  16).  There  are, 
however,  many  and  various  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the 
base.  Thus  in  one  individual  three  of  the  basals  on  one  side  of  the 
calyx  are  of  the  ordinary  character ;  but  on  the  other  side  one  of 
the  radials  is  greatly  developed  and  is  in  contact  with  the  top  stem- 
joint  for  nearly  the  whole  of  its  width,  while  the  radial  next  it  is  also 
larger  than  usual,  so  that  the  two  basals  beneath  them  meet  neither 
one  another  nor  their  fellows. 

Instead  of  the  basals  being  in  complete  contact  with  one  another 
all  round,  they  are  sometimes  separated  more  or  less  completely  by 
small  irregular  intermediate  plates  (PL  I.  figs.  3,  23),  while 
between  them  and  the  radials  die  supposed  "  ovarial  openings  "  are 
sometimes  visible,  as  already  mentioned.  These  were  first  noticed  in 
Apioerinus  rotundtu  by  Miller*,  who  speaks  of  ^'  more  or  less  elevated 
tubercles  having  a  central  perforation,  which,  in  one  instance,  I  have 
traced  to  pass  through  the  joint  of  the  pelvis  into  the  space  between 
it  and  the  costal  joints,  extending  perhaps  thence  into  the  fonnel- 
shaped  [visceral]  cavity.  This  has  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  it 
might  have  led  to  an  ovan*  having  ^ve  ducts,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Echinus,**  According  to  Jelly  t,  these  openings  are  fre- 
quently almost  imperceptible  in  Ap.  rotundus^  ^  whereas  in  this 
fossil  [J/.  Prattit]  they  occupy  a  very  considerable  plaoe  in  its  ex- 
ternal configuration.  Besides  this,  they  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, closed  with  a  small  plate  or  plug,  as  it  were ;  and  this  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  punctured  in  the  centre."  Ooldfoflst 
speaks  of  finding  between  the  radials  of  one  individual  **  einen  Kanal, 
der  zur  Leibeahohlung  fnhrt ;"  while,  according  to  d'Orbigny  §, 

*  A  Natural  Histoir  of  the  Crmoidea,  p.  31. 

t  Loc.  cit,p.9  of  •eparmts  copy. 

:  C^  cit  p.  187.  §  Op.ctt  p.  80. 
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basak  are  <*  toujours  pourvues  h,  leur  angle  lateral  superieuTy  ou  d'un 
pore  trt«  marque,  ou  d*une  petite  piece  ronde  ou  irreguliere ;  angle 
sQperieor  plus  ou  moins  ouvert  suivant  lea  individus,  ou  meme  sur 
les  piiKses  dun  meme  sommet,  partic  inferieure  droite  ou  arquee, 
partie  laterale  echancr^o  par  le  pore  ou  la  petite  piece." 

Many  specimens,  it  is  true,  have  a  deepish  pit  in  the  middle  of 
the  lower  edge  of  each  radial  (PL  I.  fig.  17);  but  this  is  fre- 
qnently  absent  altogether  (fig.  4  6),  and  when  present  certainly 
does  not  lead  into  the  interior  of  the  calyx.  It  is  not  unfrcquently 
occupied  by  a  small  plate  or  tubercle,  which  may  or  may  net  be  in 
contact  below  with  one  of  the  accessory  basal  pieces  (fig.  13).  In 
noue  of  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  has  this  plate  any  central 
pit,  8uch  as  was  described  by  Miller  and  Jelly.  I  can  form  no  idea  as 
to  the  meaning  of  these  accessory  plates:  they  are  evidently 
without  any  morphological  importance,  or  they  would  be  more  con- 
stant in  their  occurrence. 


3.  TheJRadials. 

As  in  the  other  Neocrinoidea  there  are  usually  three  radials  in 
^¥.  Prattii,  the  last  of  which  is  an  axillary.  But  in  two  specimens 
in  the  Walton  collection  the  number  is  increased  to  four.  In  one 
case  the  lowest  of  the  four  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  first 
radials ;  but  in  the  individual  which  has  two  rays  of  four  joints 
each,  the  two  lowest,  or  first  and  second  radials,  are  of  the  usual 
size,  and  a  short  but  wide  joint  is  intercalated  beneath  each  of  the 
axillaries  (^.  23). 

The  general  aspect  of  the  calyx  when  viewed  either  from  the  side 
or  from  above  (PL  I.  figs.  11,  17,  20,  21),  is  exceedingly  penta- 
crinoid,  the  articular  faces  of  the  radials  sloping  more  steeply  and 
being  better  developed  than  they  are  in  most  species  of  Millericrinus. 
They  are  trapezoidal  in  shape,  somewhat  wider  than  high,  and 
eroased,  rather  below  the  middle,  by  a  strong  articular  ridge. 
Immediately  beneath  the  centre  of  this  ridge,  which  expands  con- 
sidcrably  around  the  opening  of  the  axial  canal,  is  a  deep  pit  for  the 
insertion  of  the  dorsal  elastic  ligament.  The  muscle-plates  are  large 
and  well  marked,  and  are  separated  by  a  rather  wide  notch ;  they 
are  bounded  below  by  slight  horizontal  ridges  which  divide  the 
muscular  fossse  from  those  for  the  insertion  of  the  interarticular 
ligaments. 

The  distal  faces  of  the  second  radials  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  first,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Neocrinoidea.  The  union 
between  them  and  their  successors  is  efifected  merely  by  ligaments, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  muscles  which  take  part  in  most  of 
the  articulations  between  the  successive  arm-joints.  There  is  a 
strong  articular  ridge  (PL  I.  fig.  15)  which  is  pierced  by  the 
opening  of  the  central  canal,  and  decreases  in  width  from  above 
downwards.  On  either  side  of  it  is  a  deep  fossa  which  lodged  the 
interarticular  ligament.  There  was  therefore  no  possibility  of  any 
thing  but  a  lateral  movement  between  these  two  joints.    Tlie  pecu- 

d2 
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liarity  of  this  mode  of  aiticulation  was  first  noticed  by  J.  MiiUer*, 
who  described  it  as  occurring  in  Pentacrintts  atput-MedtutcB  and  in 
the  Comatulce,  and  remarked  that  it  had  been  previously  figured  by 
Goldfuss  in  P.  hriareus ;  while  he  gave  the  name  "  syzyzy  "  to  an 
immovable  sutural  union  of  two  joints  such  as  occurs  between  the 
original  third  and  fourth  brachials  of  most  Comahda,  These 
become  ultimately  united  into  one  double  joint,  the  outer  half  of 
which  bears  a  pinnule  ;  and  similar  syzyzial  unions  occur  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  arms. 
De  Loriolt  has  somewhat  unfortunately  employed  the  name  "  syzyzy  ** 
for  the  form  of  ligamentous  articulation  upon  a  vertical  ridge  which 
occurs  between  the  second  and  third  radials  of  most  ^eocrinoidea 
(Fl.  I.  fig.  15),  and  speaks  of  the  distal  face  of  the  second  radial 
as  presenting  a  **  facette  articulaire  syzygale ;"  though  the  second 
epithet,  understood  in  its  original  sense,  implies  the  absence  of  any 
aitioulation^. 

4.  The  Amis, 

As  is  almost  invariably  the  rule  among  the  Neocrinoidea,  the 
articulation  between  the  first  and  second  brachials  of  3/.  Prattii  \s 
a  ligamentous  one,  like  that  between  the  second  and  third  radials, 
Quenstedt's  figures  (Encriniden,  tab.  103)  show  that  the  rule  holds 
good  in  M.  mespiliformU,  and  I  have  found  the  same  to  be  the  case 
in  Ap.  Parhinsoni. 

The  position  of  the  first  syzygial  or  double  joint  in  the  arms  of 
M.  Prattii  appears  to  vary  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  brachial,  and 
not  to  have  tiie  constancy  which  is  met  with  among  the  Comatuhx. 

*  "  XJeberden  Bau  des  Pewtacrmus  eaptU-Meduna,'*  AbhandL  d.  Berlin.  Akad. 
1843,  p.  26  (of  separate  copy). 

t  C5?.  ciY.  pp.  257,  268. 

t  In  a  preTious  paper  (this  Journ.  toL  xxxvii.  p.  134)  I  haye  pointed  out  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  MtUericrinus  differs  from  Apioerinus  in  the 
presence  of  an  articular  facet  on  the  first  radials,  for  tnoee  of  a  transrerw 
articular  ridge  and  of  musde-  and  ligament-fosss  can  be  made  out  on  the 
central  ends  of  the  first  radials  in  good  specimens  of  Apiocrimu.  I  had  not  at 
that  time  seen  any  well-preserTed  calyx  of  A.  Parkiiuani,  and,  judging  from 
d'Orbigny's  figure  (pi.  6.  ng.  6),  was  led  to  imagine  that  in  that  species  the  fint 
two  radials  are  united  by  syzygy,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Beoently,  howerer, 
I  haye  been  permitted  to  examine  the  excellent  calioes  of  that  spectee  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Gkology,  and  I  find  that  it  too  had  a  musouiar  articula- 
tion between  the  first  two  radials.  I  suspect  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  all 
Apiocrinites.  The  power  of  moyement,  however,  must  have  been  exoessiTely 
limited,  and  the  presence  of  the  enormous  fossa  beneath  the  transverse  articular 
ridge  distinguishes  this  form  of  articulation  from  that  met  with  in  most  Neocri- 
noidea,  though  an  approach  to  it  occurs  in  some  species  of  MiUericrinus. 

I  may  also  state  here  that  the  second  and  third  radials  of  Ap.  ParJkinsoni  and 
of  Ap,  iieriani  (as  I  learn  from  specimens  kindly  lent  me  by  M.  de  Loriol)  are 
united  by  ligamentous  articulation,  just  as  described  above  in  Af.  Praftiit 
though  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  articular  ridge  in  the  Apioertnua-ndialt » 
separated  from  the  dorsal  edge  of  the  plate  by  a  large  fossa  similar  to  that  on 
the  first  radials,  and  either  absent  or  but  poorly  developed  in  Millericrimu, 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  considerations  that  Apioerinus  conforms  more 
closely  to  the  type  of  Pentacrinus  and  Ccmatula  than  has  been  hitherto  sup- 

Sosed,  though  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  calyx-plates  marks  it  off  very 
iitinotly  from  the  other  Neocrinoidea. 
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The  next  syzygy  is  equally  variable  in  position,  following  the  first 
at  an  interval  of  from  O-iS  joints.  The  syzygial  faces  are  marked 
with  weU-deiined  radiating  stria;,  just  as  in  the  Comatidce, 

The  arm-joints  are  short  and  nearly  oblong  in  outline,  bearing 
pizmules  alternately  upon  opposite  sides,  the  first  pinnule  being 
borne  by  the  second  brachial,  which  is  slightly  more  wedge-shaped 
than  the  nearly  rhomboidal  first  brachial.  In  one  or  two  pinnules 
of  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  9  the  side-plates  of  the  ambu- 
lacni  are  still  visible ;  they  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  many 
recent  species  of  Ptntacrinus  and  Comatula,  though  somewhat  more 
massive,  as  they  are  in  various  Palaeocrinoids. 

5.  Jtemarhs, 

The  species  which  most  nearly  resemble  M.  Prattii  are  M,  Nodo- 
tiantis,  d'Orb.,  and  the  small  variety  of  M,  Munsterianvs,  to  which 
the  name  BuchUinua  has  been  given*.  But  in  both  species  the 
ladials  are  relatively  wider  and  less  steeply  inclined  than  those  of 
M.  Prattii.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  M.  NodotianuSy 
which  6])ecie8  is  also  distinguished  by  the  stem-joints  having  a 
tendency  to  the  petaloid  markings  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
Pentacrinidae. 

A  possible  ally  of  M.  Prattii  is  the  singular  type  described  by 
Quenstedtt  as  a  Pentacrinus  from  the  White  Jura,  y,  of  Sotzen- 
haiuen.  It  has  no  sign  of  any  verticils  of  cirrhi  on  the  stem,  and 
the  number  of  arms  was  very  probably  limited  to  ten,  as  the  few 
that  are  preserved  do  not  fork  as  far  as  the  tenth  brachial,  though 
they  may  of  course  have  done  so  on  a  later  joint,  as  in  P.  hri- 
anus,  Quenstedt  says  nothing  about  the  surfaces  of  the  stem- 
joints  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  type  should  be  referred  to 
Pentacrinus  rather  than  to  Millericrinus,  the  former  genus  being 
especially  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  drrhus-verticils  on  the 
stem. 

Among  the  various  types  of  Pentacrinus  the  calicos  of  which  are 
known,  that  which  most  closely  resembles  M.  Prattii  in  the  cha- 
racters of  its  calyx  is  the  recent  P.  Wyville-Thomsani  from  the 
North  Atlantic^.  The  radials  and  basals  are  about  the  same 
relative  size  in  both  cases,  and  the  markings  and  slope  of  the  arti- 
cular faces  arc  very  similar,  the  curious  concentric  lines  on  the 
mnsde-plates  of  the  Pentacrinus  occurring  also  on  those  of  the 
MiUericrimis  (PL  I.  figs.  11,  13,  17,  20,  21).  The  ventral 
aspect  of  the  calyx,  with  its  tolerably  wide  central  funnel,  is  also 
very  much  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  of  the  Millericrimis  being 
lather  the  flatter.  But  this  resemblance  disappears  when  the  two 
calices  are  viewed  from  below.  In  the  Pentacrinus  the  facet  which 
receives  the  top  stem-joint  and  is  formed  by  the  undersurfaces  of  the 
basals  is  relatively  small,  and  the  petaloid  markings  of  the  Penta- 
cruws-^t/em  begin  to  be  visible  upon  it.    This  facet  is  relatively 

*  De  Loriol,  op»  cit.  pp.  35-39,  pi.  7.  fig.  14. 

t  6^.  o^.  tab.  99.  fig.  174. 

t  Journ.  linn.  Soc,  ZooL  vol.  zy.  pi.  2.  fig.  23. 
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much  larger  in  M,  PraUii  (PI.  I.  fig.  16),  and  its  edge  exhibits 
the  same  radial  striation  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  faces  of  the  stem- 
joints  themselves  (PL  I.  fig.  22). 

6.  Localities  and  Horizon. 

Nearly  all  the  specimens  of  this  fossil  which  are  preserved  in  col- 
lections are  from  the  Great  Oolite  of  Lansdown.  I  learn  from 
Br.  Wright  that  it  is  a  characteristio  fossil  in  this  formation,  and 
that  it  has  also  been  found  at  Windrush  Quarries,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miserden  Park,  and  Notgrove*,  aU  of  which  localities  are  in  the 
Gloucestershire  district. 

The  national  collection  at  South  Kensington  contains  a  few 
individuals  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate  of  Northleach  in  the  same 
district ;  they  are  most  probably  the  earliest  known  species  of  the 
genus.  It  perhaps  extends  upwards  into  the  Eorest  Marble, 
though,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  original  of  Qg.  9,  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
occurrence  in  that  bed.  The  specimen  represented  in  fig.  9  is  the 
property  of  J.  F.  Walker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  who  has  kindly  lent 
it  to  me  for  description.  He  obtained  it  from  a  workman,  and  there 
is  therefore  some  doubt  as  to  its  exact  horizon.  Arm-fragments  of 
the  Lansdown  Encrinite  are  said  to  occur  in  the  Forest  Marble ;  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  statement,  and  am  therefore 
uncertain  whether  they  may  not  belong  to  the  common  Pentacrinus 
of  that  bed. 

I  learn  from  Mens.  P.  de  Loriol  that  this  type  is  also  found  in  the 
Jurassic  beds  of  Calvados  in  Normandy ;  but  I  have  no  information 
as  to  its  occurrence  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

n.   Two  HEW  COMATXTLJS. 

The  examination  of  the  palseontologioal  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  consequent  upon  its  removal  from  Bloomsbury  to  South 
Kensington  and  its  rearrangement  in  its  new  home,  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  many  forgotten  rarities,  including  two  fine  ComatuUe 
from  the  Great  Oolite  and  the  Kelloway  Rock  respectively.  I  am 
indebt<3d  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  K.  Etheridgc,  jun.,  for  the 
opportunity  of  describing  them. 

1.  Antedon  LATiRAniA,  u.  sp.    Fig.  1. 

The  centrodorsal  is  nearly  hemispherical,  its  dorsal  pole  being 
slightly  hollowed  and  marked  with  a  faint  stellate  impression.  It 
bears  about  40  cirrhus-sockets,  which  are  rather  irregularly  arranged. 
The  first  radials  are  partly  visible  round  the  edge  of  the  centro- 
dorsal, which  conceals  two  of  them  almost  entirely  ;  at  the  inter- 
radial  angles  of  the  calyx  they  are  separated  from  it  by  the  small 
basals ;  their  distal  edges  are  deeply  incurved  in  the  centre,  but 
turn  outwards  again  at  the  sides.   The  proximal  edges  of  the  second 

*  This  name  Ib  given  as  Natgrove  in  Morria'e  Catalogue. 
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radials  haTe  a  corresponding  dure,  bo  that  these  jointa  are  con- 
riderably  longer  io  the  middle  than  at  the  niea,  by  the  greater  port 
of  which  they  are  united  to  their  feUowa.  The  pentagonal  asillariea 
are  short  and  vide,  barely  half  as  long  again  as  the  Becond  radiala. 

Fig.  1. — AnUdon  latiradin,  n.  Bp. 


their  proparMona  being  length  :  vidth  =11 :  20.  The  first  bracluak 
are  unit^  for  about  half  the  length  of  their  inner  aides,  which  ar« 
shorter  than  the  onter  ones,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  proximal 
and  distal  edges  to  one  another.  This  is  more  markedly  the 
MM  with  the  second  brachials.  The  third  brachial  is  a  syzygial 
or  doable  joint,  and  the  two  foDowing  joints  are  transversely  oblong. 
Oq  oDe  of  the  three  remaining  arm-bases  the  fifth  brachial  is  also  a 
syiygial  joint. 

The  articular  face  of  one  first  radial  is  visible.  It  ia  rongUy 
trapezoidal  in  shape,  4  mm.  high,  and  a  trifle  wider  acroBs  the 
traniTerse  ridge,  which  rises  np  around  the  opening  of  the  axial 
euial  into  a  triangular  articular  surface.  Beneath  this  is  a  small  fossa 
vith  a  deep  central  pit  for  the  insertion  of  the  dorsal  elastic  liga- 
loeDt.  The  greater  part  of  the  articular  face  is  taken  up  by  the 
Urge  platea  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  ligaments,  but  the 
bonndaries  of  their  respective  fosste  are  not  very  distinct.  There  is 
■  shallow  but  wide  notch  between  the  two  muscle-plates,  though  it 
is  not  clear  whether  there  was  any  vertical  ridge  descending  from 
it  towards  the  opening  of  the  axial  canal.  If  there  was  one,  it 
became  less  marked  as  it  approached  the  tranaverBo  ridge ;  for  oil 
Mch  side  of  the  apex  of  the  triangular  articular  surface  is  a  decpieb 
pit  which  marks  the  central  end  of  the  ligament^fossa.  These  two 
pita  are  connected  by  a  shallow  depression  above  the  apex  of  the 
triangle,  so  that  the  whole  has  somewhat  of  an  hourglass -ah  ape, 

Size.  Diameter  of  centrodotsal  7'5  mm. ;  diameter  across  the 
occle  of  radial  axillaries  14  mm. 

Ucaiity  and  horizon.  The  Great  Oolite,  Bradford. 
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2,  Aktbsor  callovienbis,  b.  sp.     Fig,  2. 

Aetinometra  caUoviensis,  P.  H.  Carpenter,  Abstracts  of  the  Pix^ 
ceedings  Geol.  Soc.  no.  407,  June  22,  1881,  p.  98. 

The  centrodoraal  is  low  and  basin-ghaped,  aligbtly  prodnced  at 
the  intenudial  angles,  and  nearly  covered  by  about  30  cirrhuB- 
sockcts.  The  lowest  joint  of  one  (probably  mature)  cirrbuB  is  stiU 
attached  to  its  socket,  and  cloee  to  it  ia  tbo  basal  portion  of  another, 
but  much  younger  one.  The  first  radials  are  partially  visible  all 
round  the  edge  of  the  centrodorsal,  from  which  they  are  eepaiated 
at  the  interradial  angles  of  the  calys  by  the  small  baaflla ;  their 
line  of  junction  with  the  second  radiala  is  ratber  incurved,  though 
less  BO  than  in  the  preceding  epecioa.  The  second  radials  are  very 
convex,  and  videly  hexagonal,  being  only  united  to  tbeir  fellows  by 
lees  than  half  their  length.  The  axiUarics  are  wide  and  penta- 
gonal, and  leae  than  twice  the  length  of  the  second  radials,  their 


—Antednn  taSoviensii,  n.  ep. 


proportions  being  length:  width  =10  :  17.  The  first  brachials  are 
united  in  pairs  for  about  half  their  lengtb  by  tbeir  inner  ends,  and 
their  terminal  edges  are  nearly  parallel ;  while  the  second  axe  some- 
Tbat  mare  wedge-shaped,  their  inner  sides  being  considerably  sbotttt 
than  the  outer  onee.  The  oblong  third  brachial  is  usually  a  sj'i^gial 
or  double  joint,  one  out  of  the  five  which  remain  being  on  exception 
to  this  role.  The  first  joints  of  the  pinpules  on  tho  second  brachiali 
are  visible  at  the  bases  of  one  or  two  arms. 

Size.  Diameter  of  centrodoraal  6  mm. ;  diameter  across  the  drale 
of  radial  axillarieS'11'5  mm. 

Horizon  and  locality.  The  Eelloway  Rock  of  Sutton  Benger. 

Semarix.  These  two  species,  occurring  at  different  horieons,  are 
very  closely  allied.  Ant.  ealloviemig  has  fewer  cirrhi  and  a  lew 
spreading  centrodorsal,  so  that  the  first  radials  are  visible  all  round, 
and  not  more  or  less  completely  concealed  as  is  the  case  with  sinne 
of  those  of  Ant.  latiradia.  The  seoond  radials,  too,  have  thar 
proximal  ends  less    closely  united  than  in  Ant,   latiradia.      The 
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axOlanes  of  the  two  species  also  differ  in  their  relative  proportions  ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  first  brachials,  those  of  Ant, 
htmdia  being  the  more  wedge-shaped.  Both  species,  like  most  of 
the  Jurassic  Antedons,  belong  to  a  section  of  the  genus  which  is  less 
sbarply  difltingoished  from  Actinometra  than  the  great  majority  of 
Tecent  species  arc.  In  most  recent  AntedonSy  especially  in  those 
vhich  resemble  these  two  species  in  having  only  ten  arms,  the  axillaries 
ue  nearly  as  long  as,  or  sometimes  even  longer  than,  wide,  and  have 
moie  or  less  marked  backward  projections  into  the  second  radials. 
This  kst  feature  is  visible  even  in  Ant.  macrocnerrui  of  Sydney 
Harbour,  which  is  remarkable  for  presenting  many  of  the  peculia- 
rities of  Jurassic  AnUdons,  It  likewise  approaches  Actinometra  in 
the  rdative  width  of  the  axillaries,  and  also  of  the  articular  faces  of 
the  first  radials.  In  most  recent  Comattdce,  including  some  species 
^Ant^don  and  all  Actincmftrce,  the  width  of  the  articular  faces  of 
the  first  radials  exceeds  their  height,  though  in  some  Antedons  these 
faces  are  higher  than  they  are  wide  ;  but  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  two  diameters  vary  considerably,  the  width  being  greatest  in 
»^^  Actinometrce,  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
radial  axilkries,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  Table : — 


Species. 


Reoknt. 

iotedon  Eschrichtii 
■ — |- macrocnema 
ActiDometra  strata  .. 
' —  Jukesii 

Fossil. 

Antedon  latiradia    .. 
—  oalloTiensis 


Articular  faces  of 
first  Badials. 
Proportion  of 

width  to  height 


11:10 
6:   5 

16:  9 
7:   6 


17:16 


Badial  Axillaries. 

Proportion  of 

width  to  length. 


16:15 
8:  5 
2:  1 
5:    2 


20:11 
17:10 


In  this  last  respect  the  two  fossil  species  under  consideration  ap- 
proach the  type  of  Actinometra  rather  than  that  of  most  Antedons, 
thoQgh  the  axillaries  of  Ant,  calhviensis  are  but  little  wider 
than  those  of  Ant.  macrocnema  and  other  somewhat  aberrant 
fip^es.  The  articular  faces  of  the  first  radials  are  not  exposed  in 
Ant.  caUoviensis ;  and,  in  default  of  better  evidence,  I  'was  at  first 
led  to  refer  this  species  to  Actinometra*^  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  small  centrodorsal  and  the  width  of  its  second  and 
third  radials.  This  took  place  before  the  discovery  of  Ant,  latiradia^ 
to  which  the  Xelloway  Comatula  is  evidently  very  closely  allied. 
The  older  species  has  relatively  wider  axillaries  than  Ant,  eaU 

*  Abstracts  of  the  Proc.  GeoL  Soc.  no.  407,  p.  98. 
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loviensU^  though  it  has  a  larger  centrodorsal,  more  numerous  cirrhi, 
and  higher  articular  faces  on  the  first  radials,  so  that  it  is  clearly 
an  Antedon,  In  their  general  facies^  however,  both  species  resemble 
the  recent  ActinometrcB  rather  than  the  majority  of  recent  ^n^e<fon«. 
The  same  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  other  Jurassic 
ComatulcB,  which  are  very  synthetic  in  their  general  characters, 
though  some  species  can  be  classified  without  difficulty.  Thus  Ant, 
Greppini,  A,  decameros^  A,  Tessoni,  aod  A.  serobiadata  are  un- 
mistakable AnUdmxSy  with  high  radials  and  a  large  centrodorsal 
bearing  numerous  oirrhi ;  and  Aetinometra  wurtembergiea  is  a  true 
Actinometra,  with  a  flattened  centrodorsal,  free  from  cirrfai  on  its 
dorsal  surface,  and  a  wide  calyx-funnel.  But  such  forms  as  Ant, 
Pictetij  de  Loriol,  and  Ant.  infra^retacea,  de  Loriol,  with  their  low 
wide  radials  and  flattened  centrodorsal  imperfectly  covered  with 
cirrhi,  approach  very  closely  to  the  Aciinometra-type ;  they  retain, 
however,  the  sloping  articular  faces  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
Antedon,  and  must  therefore  be  referred  to  that  genus. 

Besides  their  tendency  to  combine  the  characters  of  recent  generic 
types,  the  Jurassic  Comatulce  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  as 
are  also  the  Cretaceous  species.  The  centrodorsal  may  reach  from 
9-13  mm.  in  diameter,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  nearly  every 
recent  species  except  Ant.  Eschrichtii ;  while  this  type  and  Actino- 
metra  rohusta  are  almost  the  only  living  CanuUulce  with  arm-bases 
any  thing  like  so  massive  as  those  of  the  fossil  species.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  group  is  chiefly  confined  to  depths  of  less  than  200 
fathoms,  and  the  larger  specimens  inhabit  quite  shallow  water, 
80  fathoms  or  less ;  so  that  Ant.  caUoviensis  and  Ant.  latiradia  must 
have  lived  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Jurassic  seas. 

POSTSCBIPT. 

Since  revising  the  proof  of  the  preceding  pages  I  have  been 
favoured  by  Mens.  Moriere  with  a  copy  of  his  paper  on  **  Denz 
Genres  de  Crinoides  de  la  Grande  Oolithe,"  which  appeared  in  the 
'  BuUetin  de  la  Socidte  Linn^nne  de  Normandie,'  sir.  3,  vol.  v. 
He  describes  the  discovery  of  a  MUleriorinus  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Great  Oolite  at  Aunou-le-Fauoon,  a  village  4  kilometres  from  Caen ; 
and  he  gives  a  photographic  representation  of  a  remarkable  slab 
containing  five  specimens  of  Apiocrinus  Parkinsoni  and  three  of  the 
Milkrierinus.  These  last  he  identifies  with  M.  ohccnieus^  d'Orbigny, 
or,  more  correctly,  M.  Prattii.  The  arms  of  one  specimen  are  pre- 
served to  a  length  of  about  60  millim.,  and  the  length  of  its  stem  is 
still  greater ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  root,  its  lowest  portion  having* 
been  broken  away. 

According  to  M.  Moriere,  "  II  ne  reste  plus  h  trouver  aujourdliui 
que  la  racine  de  ce  Grinoide.*'  I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  however, 
whether  there  is  really  any  root  for  us  to  discover. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 

MlLLEUORIirUB  PSATTII,  QtAJ,  8p. 

(All  Uie  Bpecimens  represented,  except  that  shown  in  fig.  9,  are  in  the  Wood- 
wardian  Muaeum.  The  original  of  fig.  9  is  in  the  Cabinet  of  J.  F.  Walker, 
Esq.,  H.A.,  F.Q.&) 

Fig.  1.  Calyx  and  short  stem  with  intercalated  joints  side  yiew :  x  3. 

2.  Calyx,  with  a  stem  of  only  two  joints,  seen  from  beneath :  X  2. 

3.  Calyx  and  upper  stem-joints,  with  accessory  basal  pieces,  side  view : 

X  3. 

4.  Calyx  with  stem  of  four  joints,    a,  from  beneath ;  6,  side  yiew :  X  2. 

5.  Portion  of  stem  with  indication  of  a  root  ? :  x  2. 

6.  Calyx  with  stem  of  about  j60  joints :   X  2. 

7.  Calyx  with  moderately  long  stem  containing  intercalated  joints :  X  2, 

8.  Calyx  with  stem  of  about  S)  joints :   X  2. 

9.  Bemains  of  a  tolerably  complete  specimen  with  a  stem  of  2  joints :  X 1^. 

10.  Calyx  with  stem  of  about  20  joints :   X  3. 

11.  Calyx  with  stem  of  15  joints :   X  2. 

12.  Bemains  of  a  stem  of  16  joints :   X  2. 

13.  Calyx  with  5-jointed  stem :   X  3. 

14.  Calyx  with  stem  of  70  joints :   X  H. 

15.  Distal  articular  face  of  a  second  radial :  X  4. 

16.  Inferior  aspect  of  basal  pentagon :    X  3. 

17.  Calyx  and  upper  stem-joints :  x  3. 

18.  Imperforate  and  rounded  top  stem-joint  with  baaals  attached  ,*  from 

beneath:   X  4. 

19.  Calyx  with  arms  attached :  X  2. 

20.  Calyx  with  upper  stem-joints,    a,  from  above ;  6,  from  the  side :  X  4. 

21.  Calyx  with  upper  stem-joints  which  are  enclosed  in   an  additional 

limestone  deposit :   X  3. 

22.  Inferior  aspect  of  the  top  stem-joint  of  a  stalked  individual,  with  facet 

and  axial  canal  and  the  basals  attached  :   x4. 

23.  Calj-x  with  2-jointed  stem  and  arms  attached :  natural  size. 
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4.  Notes  on  tJie  Poltzoa  0/  <A«  Weioock  Shales,  Wehlock  Lncs- 
STONE,  and  Shales  over  Wenlock  LmBSTONE.  From  material 
supplied  hy  G.  Maw,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  P.G.S.  By  Geobge  Bobert 
Vine,  Esq.  (Communicated  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Sobbt,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.) 
(Read  December  7,  1881.) 

Intboduction. 

The  organisms  found  in  the  Wenlock  Shales  of  Shropshire  have 
been  already  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Maw  and  by  Mr.  Davidson  in  their 
joint  paper  in  the  '  Geological  Magazine '  for  the  year  1881  *.  The 
remarks  of  these  authors  bore  chiefly  upon  the  Brachiopoda  found 
in  the  shales ;  but  the  other  organisms  were  casually  alluded  to  in 
passing.  Since  this  joint  paper  was  written,  1  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  working  over  nearly  one  hundredweight  and  a  half  of 
the  debris,  and  this,  in  all  probability,  may  represent  from  six  to 
eight  tons  of  the  unwashed  clay.  My  object  in  searching  was 
principally  to  pick  out  the  Polyzoa  and  the  smaller  Actinozoa  of  the 
d^ris ;  but  in  doing  this  1  felt  very  reluctant  to  pass  over  organisms 
which  belonged  to  other  than  these  two  classes  :  consequently,  to 
some  extent,  my  collection  consists  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
Actinozoa,  Echinodermata,  Annelida,  Crustacea,  and  Brachiopoda, 
as  well  as  the  Polyzoa  of  the  shales.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  the 
present  paper  to  commit  myself  to  remarks  on  the  genera  belonging 
to  these  classes  otherwise  than  by  presenting  a  Table  of  the  whole 
scries  of  associated  fossils.  This  Table  is  divided  into  twelve 
columns,  eleven  of  which  are  allotted  to  the  several  localities  from 
which  Mr.  Maw  supplied  me  with  material;  the  other  column 
affords  me  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  range  of  species  by 
recording  their  presence  in  the  Wenlock  Limestone.  I  have  no 
desire  to  speak  of  species  found  in  the  cabinets  or  collections  of 
others.  Every  organism  against  which  a  mark  is  placed,  with  the 
exception  of  those  from  the  Wenlock  Limestone,  has  been  found  in 
the  shales  supplied  by  Mr.  Maw ;  and  even  the  Brachiopoda  axe 
given,  not  from  the  lists  of  Messrs.  Maw  and  Davidson,  but  from  my 
own  pickings  from  the  shale.  To  do  this  properly,  Mr.  Davidson  has 
kindly  named  for  me  a  set  of  specimens  submitted  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  these  I  have  since  been  able  to  add  a  few  others. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  much  of  the  finer  material  has  been 
lost  in  the  washing ;  but  in  every  case,  before  I  parted  with  the 
picked  material,  I  sifted  the  refose  through  coarse  net  and  also  fine 
muslin ;  and,  after  rewashing,  I  was  thus  enabled  to  pick  oat  and 
mount  a  very  fine  series  of  Entomostraca.  My  types  of  these  have 
been  kindly  examined  by  Prof.  Eupert  Jones,  and  upon  his  authority 
I  am  able  to  say  that  several  of  the  specimens  are  either  new  species 
or  new  varieties.  These  Entomostraca  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preser* 
vation  as  regards  the  carapace,  and  they  will  enable  me,  in  working 
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oat  the  details,  to  add  many  particulars  to  onr  present  knowledge 
respecting  their  range  and  variability  in  the  shales.  It  will  suffice 
for  the  present  if  I  merely  remark  that  the  PrimiticB  and  some  of 
the  Beyridiioe  have  a  closer  affinity  to  Swedish  than  to  British  types. 
The  dose  resemblance  of  some  of  the  djiherm  and  Cyilurella:  to 
Garbomferoas  forms  has  already  been  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Eupert 
Jones,  F.KS. 

I  have  Dot  been  able  to  add  many  species  to  the  class  Annelida.  I 
hare  not  had  such  free  access  to  the  literature  of  the  class  as  I 
could  have  desired  ;  but  several  of  the  washings  have  pelded  a  large 
variety  of  Annelids,  whilst  in  other  washings  I  have  not  found  a 
single  one.    Spirorbis  is  remarkably  rare. 

The  Echinodermata  are  mainly  represented  by  the  jointed  stems 
of  sereral  species  of  Crinoidea,  and  the  cups  of  two  species  at  least, 
one  of  which  is  apparently  related  to  Ct/athocrinus  ramosus,  Schl.»  as 
figured  by  King  in  his  '  Permian  Fossils,'  pi.  vi.  figs.  1  and  2.  An  im- 
mense  number  of  separated  costal  plates  and  many  scapular  plates  of 
Crinoids,  and  some  few  plates  of  Cystoids,  similar  to  those  alluded 
to  and  figured  by  Nicholson  and  Etheridge  in  the  '  Monograph  of 
Silurian  Fossils '  *,  fasc.  iii.  pi.  22,  are  also  present. 

The  Crustacea,  excepting  the  Entomostraca,  are  represented  by 
fragments  of  Trilobita,  several  of  the  separated  elements  of  the  head, 
thorax,  and  pygidium,  some  of  which  are  well  preserved. 

The  Actinozoa  are  also  largely  represented  both  as  species  and 
indiTiduals.  Some  of  the  genera  are  Monticulipora  and  its  several 
subgenera,  Alveolites,  Ccenitea,  Halysites,  and  Hdiolites ;  but  these 
require  separate  working,  since  the  writings  of  Professor  Nicholson 
have  shown  how  fallible  are  all  the  descriptive  labours  founded 
upon  external  fSocies  or  of  habit  only.  The  genus  FistuUpora, 
^*9®y,  the  separated  fragments  of  Syringopora  fascicularis,  Ed.  & 
2aime,  and  Alveolites  ?  seriatoporides  are  very  abundant. 

In  only  one  washing,  that  of  the  shales  over  the  Wenlock  Lime- 
BUme,have  I  found  any  fragments  of  Plantas;  and  these  I  can 
^y  refer  to  doubtfully.  The  Macrospores  in  the  list  are,  how- 
ever, unique;  they  are  unlike  the  Macrospores  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous series  ;  but  even  these  I  cannot  build  much  upon.  Never- 
theless they  find  a  place  in  the  Catalogue. 

^  With  regard  to  the  Polyzoa  of  the  shales  the  paper  itself  will  be  suffi- 
®*J%  explicit.  I  am  surprised  that  so  few  genera  are  represented, 
^^  wnnparatively  speaking,  so  few  species.  Some  of  the  species  are 
^^^y  scarce,  so  that  I  have  had,  to  a  large  extent,  to  depend  upon 
^^"lal  characters.  Apparently  many  more  species  could  have  been 
*ddedto  the  list ;  but  I  have  preferred  to  restrict  the  number  unless 
there  was  ample  evidence  to  support  their  being  placed  with  the 
^^'    There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  amongst  palaeontologists 

P^  over  from  the  Actinozoa  to  the  Polyzoa  some  at  least  of  the 
JP^ies  that  have  heretofore  been  placed  with  the  Tabulata ;  and 
**^®-Edwards  and  Haime,  in  their  *  Silurian  Corals '  t,  had  their 

.  !Honogniph  of  the  Silurian  Fossils  of  the  G^irvan  District  in  Ayrshire/ 
^  ^"ges  276-278. 
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doubts  as  to  whether  Cosnites  belonged  to  the  Corals  or  the  Bryozoa. 
In  every  instance  where  a  doubt  was  expressed  by  an  author  as  to 
the  proper  class  to  which  species  should  be  referred,  I  have  made 
original  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself;  and,  so 
far  as  these  experiments  and  investigations  will  justify  me  in 
forming  an  opinion,  I  may  say  unhesitatin<?ly  that  neither  the  species 
of  MonticuUpora^  to  which  reference  has  been  made  by  authors,  nor 
Ccetiites  can  be  referred  to  the  Polyzoa. 

In  all  my  investigations  of  Silurian  Polyzoa  I  have  been  haunted 
by  the  keen  remarks  of  Prof.  Owen  *  : — "  The  practical  palseontolo- 
gist  finds  himself  compelled  to  arrange  and  study  the  fossil  Bryozoa 
along  with  the  corals,  if  only  on  account  of  the  difficulty  he  in  many 
cases  experiences  of  determining  to  which  class  of  Polypi  his  speci- 
mens belong The  real  merits  of  the  man  who  would  make 

scientific  capital  by  changing  the  position  of  such  a  group,  and  by 
imputing  error  or  ignorance  to  the  author  from  whom  he  may 
difier  in  this  respect,  are  easily  weighed  and  soon  understood." 

I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  Prof.  Owen  as  to  the  position,  in  a 
natural  classification,  the  Polyzoa  should  occupy ;  but  I  hope  I  have 
not  merited  the  severe  judgment  implied  in  the  last  sentence.  Still 
it  will  be  very  unsafe  to  aUow  the  present  classification  of  types, 
such  as  Chilostomata  and  Cyclostomata,  to  prejudice  the  mind  of 
the  systematist.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  such  arbitrary 
divisions,  when  we  get  below  the  Cretaceous  groups  of  Polyzoa, 
barely  represent  the  truth ;  and  in  the  Palaeozoic  division  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  out  the  whole  of  the  truth  when  we  attempt  to 
carry  modern  divisions  beyond  a  certain  stage.  In  my  Eeport  on 
the  Silurian  Polyzoa  f  I  have  endeavoured  to  limit  the  disposition 
to  give  a  modern  expression  to  ancient  groups.  StUl  I  felt  that 
if  I  carried  this  objection  into  practice  I  should  only  displace  one 
arbitrary  method  by  substituting  another.  I  have  therefore  in 
that  Eeport  allowed  the  full  expression  of  the  truth  to  come  to  the 
front  suggestively,  by  the  temporary  arrangement  which  I  have 
given.  There  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  an  intermediate  division  to 
take  in  forms  which  can  neither  be  placed  as  Chilostomata  nor  as 
Cyclostomata.  Before  this  can  be  done  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction 
some  primary  basis  of  classification  must  be  agreed  upon  by  palsBon- 
tologists,  and  this  not  hurriedly  or  vaguely.  For  myself,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  classification  of  Palsoozoic  Polyzoa  be  based  on  the 
arrangement  and  character  of  the  cells  as  shown  in  typical  sections, 
and  not  wholly  on  the  habit  of  species.  There  is  in  every  species 
of  PaloQozoic  Polyzoa  with  which  I  am  familiar  both  a  peculiar  cell- 
arrangement  and  a  peculiar  habit ;  and  if  these  expressions  were 
formulated  the  Palaeozoic  types  could  be  very  readily  arranged  in 
groups  which  would  be  allied  to  similar  groups  found  in  the  Oolitic 
and  Cretaceous  series.  No  outrage  upon  existing  groups  would 
then  be  needed,  but  a  real  foundation  for  a  natural  classification 
would  thus  be  effected.     It  is  very  certain  that  peculiar  types  of 

•  *  PaliBontology,*  ed.  1880,  p.  27. 
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Palaeozoic  Folyzoa  came  into  existence  in  the  remote  ages  of  the 
past,  and  died  out  in  later,  still  remote  ages  ;  but  having  no  natural 
or  generally  accepted  standard  to  judge  by  and  compare  with,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  give  full  expression  to  any  truth  which  certain 
species  may  present.  Amongst  the  Tertiary  and  recent  Polyzoa 
this  difficulty  is  not  so  much  felt ;  and  I  for  one  shall  be  inclined  to 
accept  Mr.  Hincks's  fuller  classification  when  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations amongst  other  than  British  Polyzoa  have  satisfied  him 
that  he  is  right.  For  the  present  I  am  chiefly  concerned  about  the 
Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  types. 

When  the  material  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Maw,  every  box  or 
parcel  had  a  particular  number.  This  I  have  preserved  ;  and  the 
different  numbers  at  the  tops  of  the  colunms  are  the  numbers 
supplied  to  me.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Lower  Wenlock  Shales  . .  "  Buildwas  Beds  t " . .  22, 36, 37, 38, 40. 
Middle  Wenlock  Shales . .  "  Coalbrookdale  Beds"  43. 

Upper  Wenlock  Shales  . .  Tickwood  Beds 25,  41 ,  42. 

Wenlock  Limestone.     No  material  supplied. 

Shales  over  the  Wenlock  Limestone    24,  46. 

In  the  following  list  I  have  only  indicated  by  an  asterisk  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  species  of  Actinozoa.  I  have  not  in  ever}'  instance 
given  the  species,  for  reasons  already  stated.  I  have,  however,  given 
as  fuU  a  record  as  possible.  Kef  erring  to  the  Entomostraca,  because 
oertam  species  are  left  bare  of  a  mark,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
species  cannot  be  found  in  the  shales  ;  it  only  means  that  mine  are 
hare  of  forms  in  that  particular  locality,  because  I  have  not  had 
material  fine  enough  for  examination. 

Vertical  Range  of  Genera  and  Species  found  in  the  Wenlock  Shales 
of  Shropshire  (Mr,  Maw's  washings). 


Genera  and  SpecieB. 
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ACTIHOZOA. 

HelioliteB  mterstinctus,  Wahl,.,. 
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FaToattt  (wanU  working)  

Hal^tei  CBtenulariiu,  Linn,  ... 
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- — ;9eriatoporide0,  M.-Edw. ... 

CcenitesjunipcrinuB,  Eichw,    ... 

~~^  interteitua,  £ircAw 

Monticulipora,  gp.  (very  rich; 
I  but  the  whole  wants  working.) 
I  Rstulipora,  gp.,  3f'Ci3y    j 
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t  In  my  former  paper  "  On  Silurian  Uniserial  StomatoporidflB  "  I  spelt  thia 
name  inoorrectly  "  jBuildwaaa." 
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Vertical  Bange  of  Genera  and  Species  (continaed). 


Genera  and  Species. 


46. 


ECUINODERHATA,  Sp. 

Plates,  stems 

Calioes    

Stems  bored  by  Sponge? 

Annelida. 

Oomulites  serpularius,  Schloth. . 
Tentaculites  annularis,  Schloth. 
tenuis    


24 


W.L. 


Ortonia^  sp.,  Nicholson. 
Spirorbis    , 


Trilobita. 

Fragments  of  Trilobites  are 
found  in  nearly  all  the  wash- 
ings*; but  thes6  require  very 
careful  working 


Entomostbaca  t. 

Bairdia  elongata,  Miinst  (?). 
?,  sp. 


Thlipsura,  sp.  n.  {Jones) 

oorpulenta^  J.  <f-  H. 

,  var.  scripta... 

tuberosa,  J.  ^  H. 
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Oythere  bilobata,  Milnster  (near) 

intermedia,  Munster  (near) 

sp 

Cytherella,  sp.n.  {Jones) 

Firimitia  renulina,  Jones  (near) . 

ovata,  J,  ^  H, 

yariolata,  fT".  ^  JET.    

orifitata,  cT*.  ^  ^.  

Beyrichia  Kiodenl,  M'  Coy  

,  var.  tuberculata,  Salter  ... 

,  var.  torosa,  Jon€s\ 

Kirkbya(?),  sp 

FOLYZOA. 

Ptilodictya    lanceolata,    Gold- 

fuss?  

Lonsdalei,  Vine  ivr 

Boalpellum,  ixm^oi!?   

—  interporosa.  Vine 
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Berenioea,  sp.  (wants  working). . . 

Fenestella  prisca,  Lonsd. 

-  reteporatn,  Shntbsole  

-  lineata,  Shrubsole 

-  intermedia,  Shrubsole 

Glauconome  disticha,  Goldfiiss  ^' 
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t  See  Geol.  Mag.,  Mr.  Smith's  List,  February  1881 ;  also  August  same  year. 
I  There  are  still  several  species  of  Beyrichia  which  require  reworking. 
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Vertical  Range  of  Genera  and  Species  (continued). 
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>'piropora  reiFuiaris.  Vine 

intermedia,  Vine 

rHscopora,  so..  Lonsd. 

Ctramopora.  bd 

BlACHIOPODA  |. 

Utiffula  Sjmondsii,  SaUer  

Drbtculoidea  Forbesi.  Davidson . 

Pholidopt  implicata,  S(ao 

W&ldheimia  Mawei,  Daw. 

Menstella  beriuscula.  Sew 

Spihfera  plicatella.  lAnn 

,  Tar.  radiata,  Sow,  . . . 

erupa,  LtVtn 

1  Nocleospira  piaum.  Sow 

Atrypa  reticularis,  Linn 

Barrandi,  Dav 

'rlMiiaoboTata,  &>t0 

R^tzia  BoDcbardi,  i>at;.    

Kicfawaldia  Capewelli,  Dav 

^^trppds  Graji,  Dav 

Patamems,  ip.  1  

RhjiusboDeUa,  ap.|  

,   —   bidentata.  Sow 

^^hii  biloba,  JLinn 

hiwini^Dav 

brbrida,  5t>tr 

^rastira,  Sow 

tleguktvlsL,  Dalm 

1 elegantulina,  Itef 

Strophomena       rhomboidalis, 

Wilkens 

I>^>tma  aegmentum,  .<4if^ 

Chofwtet  minima,  S^ 

"—  leniima.  Sow 

GifmopoDA,  tp 

^  Another  species,  which  I  have  simply  indicated  by  the  name  of  Polypora 
problemafica,  is  rather  abundant  It  was  left  unnamed  by  Salter,  and  was  a 
puzzle  to  him  ;  it  is  also  a  puzzle  to  me. 

!  School  of  Mines. 

}  See  QeoL  Maff.,  March  1881,  pp.  10^,  109. 

I  I  cannot  work  these  out  satistactorily. 
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The  Polyzoa  of  the  Werdock  Shales,  the  Weidwik  LimegUme,  and 

Shales  over  fVerdock  Limestone. 

Ciaaa  POLYZOA,  J.  V.  Thompson. 

Order  Gyxvolamata,  Allman. 

Suborder  Ctclostoxata,  Busk. 

Group  II.  Incrubtata,  d'Orbigny. 

InartictdatcB  b.  Adfixce,  Busk,  Crag  Polyzoa. 

Inartictdata,  Busk,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  pt.  iii. 

''  Zoarium  calcareous,  continuous,  not  divided  by  corneous  joints, 
or  famished  with  radical  tubes ;  erect  and  attached  by  a  contracted 
base,  or  recumbent  and  immediately  adnate,  either  wholly  or  in 
part "  (Hincks,  Brit.  Mar.  Polyzoa,  p.  424). 

Genus  Stohatopoba,  Bronn. 

1821.  Alecto,  Lamx.  (1814,  introduced  by  Leach  for  a  genus  of 

Echinoderms). 
1825.  Stomatopora^  Bronn ;  d*Orbigny  (for  uniserial  species). 

Zoarium  creeping,  adnate,  irregularly  branched.  Zoceda  in  single 
series. 

1.  Stokaiopora  mssnoLis,  Vine. 

•  _ 

Stomatopora  dissimiUs^  Vine,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  8oc.  vol.  zzxrii. 
p.  615. 

This  species  has  already  been  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society,  and  published  as 
above. 

Locality.  Buildwas  Beds,  near  base  of  Wenlock  Shale.  Washings 
nos.  22,  36,  38.     Mr.  Davidson's  list,  no.  10. 

2.  Stomatopojka  nissiMius,  Vine,  var.  a,  elokoata. 

Zoarium  very  irregular,  clustering.  Zooecia  elongated,  with,  at 
times,  long  stoloniferous  processes  which  intermingle  with  the  cells. 
When  colonial  growth  is  distinct,  arrangement  of  cells  linear  and 
uniserial.  Measured  under  favourable  circumstanoes,  about  three 
cells  occupy  the  space  of  one  line. 

The  variety  of  this  species  which  I  distinguish  by  the  name 
elongata,  is  present  in  the  various  washings  in  which  the  S.  dis- 
similis  is  found.  Its  distinguishing  peculiarities  are  its  elon- 
gated cells  and  its  clustering  habit. 

Locality.  Buildwas  Beds.     Washings  nos.  22,  36,  40. 

The  uniserial  Stomatoporce  of  the  Wenlock  Limestone  have  been 
noticed  or  alluded  to  by  Lonsdale,  Salter,  M'Coy,  and  other 
workers  on  the  fossils  of  the  Palseozoic  era;  but  neither  in  the 
*  Silurian  System '  nor  in  '  Siluria '  is  there  any  detailed  account  of 
the  species. 
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After  my  descriptions  were  written,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
in  the  cabinets  of  my  friends  snch  a  mass  of  really  good  unde- 
scribed  material.  Recently  Mr.  E.  D.  Longe,  F.G.S.,  has  drawn 
attention  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  Wenlock-Iimestone  Stomas 
topora.  His  paper  not  being  published,  I  cannot  say  whether 
be  distingoish^  the  form  by  a  name.  If  not,  to  complete  this 
description,  I  give  it  a  varietal  one. 

3.  StoicAioposA.  DiBsnaiJS,  Vine,  var.  6,  compbsbsa.. 

The  zooecia  of  this  variety  are  stunted  and  closely  compacted 
together,  forming  lines  as  in  fig.  1,  p.  616,  Q.  J.  6. 8.  Nov.  1881,  also 
dense  masses  covering,  by  their  prolific  habit  of  growth,  large  spaces 
on  shells,  Brachiopods,  and  corals.  But  that  the  Eev.  A.  M.  Norman 
has  already  used  the  name  eompacta  for  a  species  of  Stomatopora 
from  Shetland,  this  would  have  been  a  for  preferable  name  for  the 
variety.  It  is  hard  to  make  out  the  true  characters  of  Stomatopora 
in  some  of  these  clusters ;  and  in  many  of  the  more  vigorous  colonies 
the  whole  of  the  calcareous  coatings  or  true  cells  are  destroyed, 
learing  nothing  behind  but  the  dark-brown  matrices,  without  the 
least  distinguishing  feature,  an  accident  which  to  some  extent 
renders  identification  difficult.  Measured  under  favourable  circum- 
stances (that  is,  where  the  cells  are  linear),  about  three  zooscia 
occupy  one  line.  In  this  respect  it  has  a  measurement  nearly  the 
same  as  variety  a ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  elongated 
character  of  the  cell  of  this  species,  the  variety  compressa  has  the 
advantage  in  size.  The  generally  compressed  habit  of  colonial 
growth  is  also  a  special  feature.  At  first  sight  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  form  figured  and  described  in  King's  '  Monograph 
of  Permian  Fossils '  *  as  Aulopora  Voigtiana,  King. 

Locality,  This  variety  I  have  never  detected  below  the  Wen- 
lock  Limestone ;  and  in  the  shales  over  the  Limestone  (no.  46 
of  the  washings)  I  have  only  found  one  poor  specimen  on  a  crinoid 
stem. 

Seeing  that  I  have  differed  from  Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson  t  as  to 
the  dassificatory  position  his  species,  described  as  Hippothoa  inflata 
('SUeto  inflata,  Hall),  should  occupy,  I  have  studied  the  'so- 
called  H,  inflaia  again,  upon  specimens  sent  mo  by  Prof.  Nicholson 
himself.  I  cannot,  however,  see  any  thing  in  the  species  to  make 
me  qnalify  my  expressed  opinion.  In  some  of  the  colonies  we 
have  specimens  similar  to  var.  elongata^  Vine ;  others  are  more 
stimted  and  inflated ;  whilst  some  few  colonies  have  their  indi- 
vidual cells  so  inflated  as  to  force  the  orifice  into  a  sub  terminal 
position,  and  the  stolon-like  elongations  give  this  appearance  a 
Hippothoid  character ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  Chilostomatous 
affinity.  I  have  not  (after  the  closest  search)  found  the  least  trace 
of  an  oyicell  or  a  siuuatod  orifice  in  the  American  Lower  Siluriau 

•  Pige  31,  pi.  iii.  iig.  13.  t  Brit.  Aaaoc.  Eeport.  1881,  York 
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Abcodicttoh,  NicholBon  and  Eth^d^,  jnn., 
Ann.  &  Mag.  N»t.  Hist  June  1877. 

Oen.  Char.  "  Organism  composite,  parasitic,  adherent  on  foreign 
bodies,  composed  of  numerous  calcareous  cells  or  Tesicles,  the  walls 
of  which  are  perforatKid  hy  a  greater  or  less  namber  of  nucroecopic 
foramina,  hut  which'  possess  no  single  large  apertore.  The  cells 
may  be  united  almost  directly  by  the  interveotion  of  short  tnhnlar 
necks:  or  they  may  be  disposed  in  clusters  connected  with  one 
another  by  hollow  filamentous  tubes,  which  QsaaUy  anastomose,  and 
which,  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  are  likewise  perforated  by  micrv 
BCopic  pores"'. 

This  genua  was  estahlished  by  the  authors  for  speciee  found  in 
the  Devonian  fonnntion  of  America  and  the  Carboniferoos  of  Scot- 
land.  I  have  not  seen  the  Devonian  apedes,  and  I  rely  on  the 
general  accuracy  of  Prof.  Nicholson's  details  with  regard  to  these. 
With  our  own  Carboniferons  apecies  I  am  very  familiar.  Since 
having  the  pleutitude  of  washed  ahales  supplied  by  Ur.  Ifaw,  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  some  hundreds  of  specimens  on  stems  of 
crinoids,  broken  shells,  and  corals.  This  circumatance  has  helped 
me  to  understand  and  work  out  many  biological  details  the  narratioD 
of  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  general  paper  like  the  present. 
I  accept  the  genus  of  Prof.  Nicholsoa  and  Mr.  Etheridge ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  at  present,  I  give  below  descriptions  of  the 
various  species  found  within  a  very  limited  range  in  these  shale- 
washings. 


Stveral  rotetUs,  shomng  the  habit  o: 
fllamel 

4.  AscoDinroii  stellatuv,  var.  silubiskbb.    (Figs.  1  &  2.) 

Ucssrs.  Nicholson  and  Etheridge  characteriie  theii  Jtoodict^ofi 
ttdlalum  as  (allows  ; — 

*  Nicholson  and  Btheridge,  work  cited  aboTS,  p.  463. 
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**  Colony  composed  of  ovoid  or  pyriform  calcareous  vesicles, 
T&rying  in  length  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  of  a  line,  and  usually 
disposed  in  stellate  dusters,  each  containing  from  three  to  six  cells, 
or  sometimes  more  "  *.  In  the  Devonian  species  the  cells  are  dis- 
tinctly foraminated  in  lines,  a  feature  that  I  have  not  detected  in  the 
Silurian  specimens.  In  other  respects,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
stellate  dusters,  the  partially  isolated  vesicles,  and  the  connexion 
of  those  by  stolon-like  processes,  the  species  and  the  variety  are 
very  similar.  The  vesides  in  the  SUurian  variety  vary  from  about 
oDe  sixth  to  one  fifth  of  a  line  in  length. 

OU.  Accepting  freely  the  full  description  of  the  species  as  given 
by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Etheridge,  jun.,  I  have  thought  that  it 
wodd  be  best  to  give  only  those  characters  that  are  found  in 
my  Silurian  spedmens.  I  thus  aVoid  making  a  new  species ;  but 
by  distingmshing  it  by  a  varietal  name  prominence  is  given  to.  an 
etrlier  type. 

Habitat,  On  stems  of  crinoids  and  broken  shells. 

Localities,  Buildwas  beds.  Rather  frequent  in  those  marked 
36  and  38,  somewhat  rare  in  the  other  washings. 

Fig.  3. — Ascodiotyon  radidforme,  Vine, 

3 


Th«  geMntl  hdnt  of  the  dostering  filaments  round  a  central  axis :  x  24.  The 
tpectmen  lelected  for  illustration  is  typicd  of  the  whole  group ;  but  there 
ire  many  Tarieties  of  stellate  dusters. 

5.  AscoDiCTTOir  BAJ)icrFORMB,  sp.  n.    (Fig.  3.) 

8p,  Char.  Colony  composed  of  elongated  root-like  processes,  which 
▼vy  in  length  from  three  quarters  of  a  line  to  a  line.  These  pro* 
ccttes  are  sometimes  jointed ;  and  they  are  disposed  in  circles,  un- 
evenly devdoped,  radiating  round  a  common  axis,  which  may  be 

*  Nich.  op,  cU,  p.  464. 
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only  a  mere  point  or  a  '*  central  circular  depression  "  *.  Vesides 
fusiform,  or  tongue-like ;  their  bases  connected  with  the  central 
axis  by  hollow  filamentous  cords.  The  vesicles  are  rarely  simple, 
as  shown  in  A,  radiaiu,  Nich.  and  Eth.,  but  are  in  most  cases 
jointed ;  and  these  bifurcate  at  intervals,  and  ultimately  pass  out- 
wards into  fine  cord-like  filaments,  which  may  or  may  not  connect 
other  stellate  groups.  In  the  free  surfaces  of  some  of  the  vesicles 
^^  the  excessively  minute,  closely  approximated  pores "  referred  to 
by  Nicholson  in  his  description  of  his  type,  may  be  detected, 
although  sometimes  with  difiiculty,  in  the  Silurian  species  also. 
Some  specimens  measured  across  the  centre  either  way  are  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  lines ;  and  the  number  of  vesicles  to  each 
rosette  varies  from  four  to  twelve. 

Ohs,  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  regard  this  species  as  a  variety  of 
A.  radians^  Nich.  and  Eth.  In  working  out  the  details,  I  found 
that  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  specific  name.  A.  radians  of  the 
above  authors  is  a  typical  Scottish  Carboniferous  fossil ;  and  although 
some  of  the  specimens  from  different  localities  vary  in  facial  outline, 
still  the  differences  between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Silurian  spe- 
cies are  too  decided  in  character  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  The 
rosettes  of  the  Carboniferous  forms  are  very  regularly  formed  round  a 
central  axis ;  the  rosettes  of  the  Silurian  species  are  very  irregularly 
placed ;  and  the  earlier  form  is  also  much  larger  than  the  species 
described  by  Nicholson. 

Localities,  Buildwas  beds,  36  and  38  of  the  collection  generally, 
rarely  in  the  other  washings  from  these  beds.  Above  the  Buildwas 
beds  I  have  found  but  few  minute  fragments ;  in  all  probability  these 
are  stray  specimens  from  either  36-38  or  40.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  in  these  washings  the  least  fragment  of  Ascodictyon 
fusiforme,  Nich.  and  Eth.  The  anomalous  character  of  this  type 
leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  species,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  an 
Ascodictyon,  the  true  types  of  which  may  be  accepted,  extreme 
though  they  be  in  individual  character,  as  A.  stellatum^  Nich.  and 
Eth.,  A,  radians^  Nich.  and  Eth.,  and  the  new  type  described 
above,  A,  radiciforme.  Vine.  "We  have  these  typical  species  from 
the  Silurian  Weiilock  Shales,  Shropshire,  the  Middle  Devonian  of 
Ontario,  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  Scotland. 

6.   ASCODICTYON  FILIFOBME. 

I  cannot  help  putting  upon  record  this  name;  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  establish  it  as  a  species.  On  several  fragments  of  shell,  on 
stems  of  Encrinite,  and  in  some  rare  instances  on  other  organisms, 
I  find  filamentous  threads  bisecting  other  threads,  the  points  of 
bisection  in  some  cases  swelling  out.  There  is  in  this  a  biological 
peculiarity  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention ;  and  I  cannot 
do  this  better  than  by  giving  a  name  to  this  peculiarity,  so  as  to 
individualize  the  type.  Otherwise  these  filamentous  cords  belong 
to  the  species  of  Ajscodietyon  described.     They  are  hoUow ;  but  a 

*  Nich.  and  Eth.  Ann.  k  Mag.  Nat.  HiBt  1877,  toL  xix.  p.  465. 
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dark  line  -__:_  '._'  j occupies  the  place  of  the  life-polp 

which  passed  through  the  living  filament.     The  first  indication  of  a 

n 

vesicle  is  a  hulbous  projection  of  this  vital  cord, 

For  reasons  already  given  *,  I  have  allowed  my  descriptions  of 

AseocUctyon  to  follow  the  descriptions  of  Stomatopora,     Since  my 

former  paper  was  written  I  have  examined  some  hundreds  of  speci- 

meDSof  crinoid  stems  and  broken  shells,  more  or  less  inerusted  with 

Asa>dietyon  and  Stomatopora,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  that 

would  suggest  a  different  opinion  from  the  one  already  expressed. 

Spibofoba,  Lamx. 

1821.  ErUalophora,  Lamx. 

1821.  Spiropora,  Lamx. 

1834.  PustuUpora  (pars),  BlainviUe. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hincks  t  and  Prof.  Brauns  t  to 
return  to  original  descriptions  rather  than  adopt  some  one  or  other 
of  the  synonyms  which  are  of  later  date  is  to  be  commended.  It 
maybe  justifiable  to  adopt  for  recent  species  the  genus  Entalophora ; 
but  in  dealing  with  fossil  types,  there  are  many  species  that  could 
not  be  conveniently  placed  under  that  name.  The  genus  Spiropora 
hsB  been  very  appropriately  used  by  both  Jules  Haime  and  Prof. 
Beuss  in  their  works  on  the  Jurassic  and  Eocene  Bryozoa.  Both  these 
authors  limit  the  genus  to  species  which  show  a  pecuUar  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  oells,  independent  of  the  fact  that  all  three  of  the  genera 
whose  names  are  placed  above  have  tubular  cells  which  open  on  all 
sides.  In  Hke  manner  I  limit  the  genus  for  a  very  unique  palsBozoic 
type  of  Polyzoa  which  had  a  very  wide  range  in  Silurian  times. 

7.  Spiropora  BBexnARis,  sp.  n.     (Figs.  4,  6,  6.) 

Zoarium  erect,  dichotomous,  branches  rarely  exceeding  half  a 
line  io  breadth.  In  its  earliest  stages  the  zoarium  is  attached  by 
a  disk-like  base  to  some  foreign  object.  Zooecia  very  regularly 
^^>wed,  spirally,  round  the  whole  stem  and  branches,  on  the  main 
stem  in  alternate  rows.  The  normal  condition  is  for  the  zooecia 
to  be  slightly  conical  and  covered  with  a  delicate  chalky  crust;  this, 
howe?er,  is  rarely  preserved.  When  worn,  the  walls  of  the  cells  are 
exposed ;  and  in  this  condition  the  spirals  are  better  shown.  It  is 
*ben  seen  that  every  alternate  cell,  for  half  its  length,  is  so  far 
^vated  from  its  neighbour  as  to  allow  the  half  of  the  alternate 
^  above  to  pass  down  and  occupy  the  space  thus  left  vacant ;  at  the 
"^  of  each  cell  a  small  secondary  opening  is  thus  exposed.  Aper- 
^  round ;  peristome  slightly  raised  in  some  cases.  Two  cells 
^Py  the  space  of  a  line  in  a  longitudinal  direction ;  from  five 
Jj^ight  cells  are  found  on  the  whole  circumference  of  the  stem ;  and 
^y  vary  in  number  on  the  branches. 

*'  Silurian  Uniserial  Sbomatoporie,"  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  Not.  1881. 
\  frit.  Mar.  Polytoa. 
^  '  Die  Bryosoen  des  mittleren  Jura  Ac.  von  Mets/  D.  Brauns,  1879. 
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It  is  only  after  veiy  carefol  atndy  that  I  introdnce  to  the  palteon- 
tologUt,  u  a  palieoioic  type,  this  remarkable  genus.  Haime,  in  his 
'  Jurassic  £ryozoa,'  vindicates  his  qbo  of  the  word  Spiropora  in  place 
of  the  many  synonyms  which  have  been  introduced  into  scientific 
literature  since  the  time  of  Lamonroux.     There  are  two  very  distinct 

Figs.  4,  5,  &  6.— Spiropora  n^nlaris,  Vine. 


^ 


4.  Shows  the  smentl  hkbit,  and  mode  of  brancbitig,  and  ohuwitcir  of  unworn 
eell* :  X  f 2.  6.  CcIIr  worn,  abowing  tha  internal  cut  of  the  tubular  cell : 
X  24,  6.  Outline  oella  of  a  wom  rpvAnieD,  ihowing  amogamant  in 
■pinli:  X  34. 

features  in  the  genns ;  and  these,  as  defined  by  Joles  Hume,  msy  be 
briefly  not«d : — 1.  The  Zoariam  is  dendroid  with  forked  branches ; 
cells  elongat«d  and  cloeely  connected.  This  feature  is  apparent  in 
the  Falfeozoio  type.  2.  "  The  peristomes  are  circular  and  more  or 
less  projecting,  and  they  form  at  the  surface  of  the  branches  drclee 
which  usually  are  not  closed,  but  each  constitutes  one  of  the  turns  of 
a  spire  so  many  times  int«rrupted.  These  rings  are  the  more  regular 
the  more  distant  they  from  each  other.  When  they  are  very  close 
tbeyare  often  difficult  to  recognize"*.  This  feature  is  also  present  in 
the  Falteozoio  type.  Haime,  however,  speaks  of  his  species  as  beio^ 
perforated"  with  very  small  and  round  pores."  This  feature  is  act 
present  in  this  early  type ;  indeed  perforated  pores  are  very  rare  in 
Palteozoic  Polyzoa.  I  have  seen  them  in  some  Carboniferous  species 
of  FenetteUa  f ;  but  even  in  these  they  are  of  rare  ooourrenoe  unless 
specimens  are  specially  prepared  to  show  them.  In  his  Eocene 
Bryozoa  Prof.  BeusaJ  figures  and  describes  three  species  of  Spin- 
pora : — ff.  lenriittima,  Renss,  having  somewhat  the  general  character 
of  EntaJophora  ;  S.  pulcheUa,  Rcubb  ;  and  S,  eonferta,  Beuss.  The 
Silurian  species  more  closely  resembles  S.  pulcfiella  than  the  other 
two  species  of  Beuss,  both  in  the  character  and  in  the  oidinaty 
arrangement  of  the  cells.  It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  aa  evidence, 
satisfactorily  settled,  that  the  PalteoKoic  type  blonds  natundly  with 
the  Oolitio  and  Tertiary  types.  This  is  not  so.  The  evidence  is 
> '  Juraaaio  Biyofos.'  Oenua  Tiii.  pp.  193, 104. 
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onij  lupetfidallr  6i*ct ;  yet  we  have  no  otber  genoB  in  which  the 
type  can  be  80  cooTenientiy  pi&ced  as  the  genua  Spiropora. 

Uuiily.  More  or  less  abundant  in  the  washings  of  the  Buildwas 
beds,  Weolock  Limestone,  and  in  the  shalea  over  the  Wenlock  LimC' 
Btone.  Not  frequent,  but  present  in  abont  the  eame  proportion  to 
the  other  fossils  in  the  Niagara  Limestone  of  Lockport  as  in  the 
^VetlIock  LimestoDC,  Dudley. 

Figs.  7  &  8. — Spiropora  intermedia,  Vint 


•■  Tbt  ■bolo  of  Uie  cells  on  the  portion  of  brmnch  splerted  Tor  illuitration  : 
X  12.  8.  Four  cells  from  Bg.Tfuither  enlarged,  toibow  therariotncon- 
dilioDB  of  tie  ceU-inouth  :   X  24. 

8.  SflEOPOKi  IHTBKMBDIA,  Sp.  U.       (PigS,  7,  8.) 

Zoarium  cylindrical,  subcylindrical,  club-shaped,  branching  or 
not.  Zoada  tnbular  when  perfect — when  worn,  elongately  otoI  or 
pjTitonn— iidnate  or  free ;  orifice  circular.raiaed  or  decumbent;  peri- 
itome  thick.  Cells  irregularly  or  spirally  arranged,  opening  on  all 
•^^  »nd  clustering  in  the  thickened  or  club-shapod  Bpecimens 
*ithoat  sny  definite  order.  Cells  occasionally  eisertcd  and  bent 
'wai  Generally  speaking,  two  cells  occupy  the  space  of  a  line ;  but 
Mmeof  the  exeerted  cells  measure  three  quarters  of  a  line  in  length. 

^-ocalily.  Tickwood  beds ;  in  no.  25  washing  only. 

It  is  necessary,  from  tho  anomalous  character  of  this  species,  to 
^i^M  particular  attention  to  the  osi»crted  cells  in  some  parts  of  the 
Kianiun.  In  this  respect  they  present  an  appearance  closely  reaem- 
bliDg  that  of  Entaloph&ra,  Indeed,  if  I  were  dealing  with  Tertiary 
^pMiea  of  Polyzoa,  snch  as  the  Montecchio  Haggiore  material,  and 
'"nnd  amongst  the  number  a  specimen  having  cells  of  a  similar 
fharaeter  to  the  one  I  am  deaUng  with,  I  should  not  have  the 
Wt  hesitation  in  placing  it  under  the  genus  Entahphora.  In  the 
Tertiary  species,  however  aged  the  colony  might  be  by  calcareouH  in- 
WMtationj,  in  some  patch  I  should  bo  able  to  detect  the  rugose 
marking!  or  the  punctures  peculiar  to  this  and  other  genera  of  the 
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Cyclostomata.  In  the  Silnrian  species  there  is  not  the  least  indi- 
cation of  these  markings  or  pnnctoite. 

Good  specimens  of  the  species  are  comparatiTely  rare.  I  have  only 
found  about  twenty  specimens ;  and  no  two  of  these  are  exactly 
ahke.  Tet  there  is  a  general  likeness  in  the  whole  group  of  speci- 
mens ;  and  in  the  character  and  stmctore  of  the  cell  an  easy  com- 
parison may  be  made  with  Spiropora  regularis.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  spedes  I  am  now  describing  is  to  some  extent  an  abnormal 
form,  which  has  become  constant  within  a  yery  limited  area,  and 
taken  the  place  of  S.  regularis  in  these  beds,  to  some  extent  at  least. 
I  found  a  few  small  fragments  of  this  last  species  ia  this  and  in 
another  washing;  but  the  specimens  are  true  to  the  characters 
already  ascribed  to  the  species.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  speak 
of  S.  intermedia  as  a  variety  of  the  other.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  some  indication  that  such  was  the  fact ;  but  of  this 
I  have  no  evidence,  except  that  the  non-exserted  cells  have  a  specific 
likeness  in  some  parts  of  the  zoariom.  Both  in  the  general  habit 
and  the  characters  of  the  two  species  they  are  individually  and 
collectively  distinct.  S.  regularis  hardly  ever  varies  either  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells  or  in  the  mode  of  branching.  This  one 
varies  considerably  in  the  cell-arrangement;  and  the  branching,  when 
present,  is  different. 

Locality,  No.  25.    Tickwood  Beds. 

9.  DiASToPORA.  coKsmiijs,  Lonsd. 

Avlopora  consimilis,  Lonsd.  Silurian  Syst.  pi.  15.  fig.  7. 

Diasiopora  consimilis,  Lonsd.  Siluria,  1859,  3rd  ed. 

In  plate  15.  fig.  7,  of  the '  Silurian  System,'  Lonsdale  placed  amongst 
the  corals  the  above  species,  leaving  the  genus  as  doubtful  (Aulo- 
pora  ?)  with  the  remark  **  probably  a  Bryozoon."  His  description 
of  the  species  is : — 

*'  Encrusting,  tubes  round,  dose  together,  radiated,  bifurcated ; 
opening  circular,  raised,  margins  thick." 

*'  Similar  to  Aulopora  campressa,  Goldf.,  found  in  the  Oolitic 
series  of  Germany.    Locality  and  formation,  Wenlock  Limestone  "  *. 

This  comparison  with  the  species  of  Goldfuss  is  very  exact ;  and 
if  I  were  dealing  with  an  Oolitic  Diasiopora  I  should  have  little 
hesitation  in  confinning  Lonsdale's  reference. 

In  my  British-Association  Keport  on  Silurian  Polyzoaf,  I  have 
made  a  reference  to  Lonsdale's  species,  and  I  have  also  described  a 
specimen  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Longe.  Since  this  was  written  I 
have  discovered  a  fragment  of  shell  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  three 
and  a  half  lines  in  breadth  by  three  lineB  long,  covered  by  a  portion 
of  what  has  apparently  been  a  large  colony.  I  have  therefore  made 
the  following  diagnosis  from  that  fragment  alone. 

Zoarium  of  unknown  dimensions,  incrusting  by  a  single  layer  a 

fragment  of  shell.     Zooecia  tubular,  regular,  elongate,  in  series,  the 

proximal  end  of  the  cell  rather  narrower  than  the  distal;   cells 

contiguous,  but  each  separated  by  its  own  waU.    Orifice  circular ; 

*   '  Silurian  System/  deaoriptlTe  text  of  pL  16.  t  York,  1881. 
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peristome  slightly  raised  and  thick,  which  causes  a  slight  constriction 
of  the  aperture  of  the  cell.  Measured  as  nearly  as  possible  across 
the  months,  about  six,  or  six  and  a  half,  cells  occupy  the  space  of  a 
line ;  in  a  longitudinal  direction  about  two  and  a  half  cells  occupy 
the  same  space. 

Locality,  Buildwas  beds  (no.  40) ;  Dudley  Limestone,  Lonsd. ; 
ditto,  Mr,  Longe  (descr.  firit.  Assoc.  Bep.  1881) ;  Lower  Ludlow  (?), 
Ledbury*. 

Affinities.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  any  comparison  with 
either  Goldfiiss's  figures  or  description.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  magnified  figure  (tab.  38.  fig.  17,  Petref.  Germ.)  of  Aulopora 
compressa  is  enlarged  about  sixteen  times,  that  would  give  for  the 
natural  size  about  two  and  a  half  cells  to  the  line,  a  measurement 
in  nearly  every  way  similar  to  D,  eormmilis.  As  regards  facies, 
there  is  a  very  dose  resemblance  between  the  Silurian  and  the 
Oolitic  species.  In  admitting  so  much,  I  do  it  with  very  great 
reluctance ;  but  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  without  having  the 
means  of  comparing  the  fossil  described  by  Goldfuss.  Independent 
of  this,  1  know  of  no  other  species  of  Palaeozoic  Polyzoa,  excepting 
the  SUmatoporct  previously  described,  that  bears  so  close  a  resem- 
hhfflce  to  the  Dicutoporce  of  the  Oolite.  However  we  may  be 
disposed  to  regard  this  association  of  tyj)es,  either  favourably  or 
nnfavoniably,  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  have  in  Diasto^ 
pra  contimilis  a  true  tubular  Diastopora;  and  all  the  Berenicea 
type  of  Folyzoa  in  the  Silurian,  and  even  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks, 
will  have  to  be  placed  in  a  difierent  genus.  Apparently  there  is 
some  slight  resemblance  between  this  species  and  Alecio  confusa, 
Kich.  (pi.  11.  ^^,  4t).  The  specimen  in  crusting  a  coral  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Longe  (Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.,  Silurian  Polyzoa,  1881)  is 
^ery  closely  allied  to  Nicholson's  species,  much  more  so  than  the 
specimen  described  above.  As  I  cannot,  however,  separate  the 
specimens  found  in  our  Wenlock  series,  I  think  it  best  to  allow  the 
reference  to  remain  upon  record  in  the  hope  that  some  at  least  of 
the  American  palaeontologists  will  be  able  to  establish  the  afilnity,  if 
such  be  possible.  There  is,  judging  from  material  in  my  possession, 
a  very  close  relationship  between  American  Silurian  and  our  own 
Wenlock  species,  not  only  in  the  Polyzoa  but  in  species  of  the 
Mvtol^  and  also  of  the  Monticulipora  types. 

Cebiofora.,  Goldfuss. 

1826,  Ceriopora,  Goldfuss,  Petrifactions  of  Germany,  pp.  33,  215. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Goldfuss ;  but  it  has  been  broken 
in  upon  by  authors,  and  many  of  the  species  have  been  placed  in 
other  genera,  such  as  Alveolites  and  Monticulipora,  There  are, 
however,  species  in  the  Silurian  shales  that  evidently  belong  to  the 
Polyzoa ;  and  Milne-Edwards,  in  his '  Silurian  Corals,'  refers  two  spe- 
^^  to  this  class.     They  are  as  follows : — 

1^.  "Favosites?  ocitlata,  M'Coy,  Brit.  Pal.  Fos.  p.  21  {Ceriopora 

♦  School-of-Mine0  Catalogue,  p.  119. 

t  Ann.  k  Mag.  Kat.  Hiat.,  February  1875. 
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oeu&iia,  Goldfosa,  Petr.  Genu.  vol.  i.  tab.  Isiv.  Sg.  14),  appears  to 
appertain  to  the  class  Brjozo&."^Silurian  Corah,  p.  261  (1854). 

11.  "STKN0PoBA?eHAjiULo8A,M'Coy,Bnt.PBl.ros.  p.26((7«W(>poni 
^ranuIoM,  Goldfusa,  Pelrif.  Germ.  toL  i.  tab.  Iziv.  fig.  13),  ia  a  foaeil 
coral  from  Dudlny ,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  class  firyozoa." — 
Silurian  Corali,  p.  269  (185i). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Milne-EdwardB  in  reference  to  the  genos 
Ccmilei  says :— "  It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  we  place 
C<emlet  in  the  class  of  Polypi,  the  form  of  the  calicea  resembling 
rery  muoh  what  ia  met  with  in  certain  Eryozoa.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  stmcture  of  these  fossils,  their 
zoological  affinities  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  allied  to  the  FaToeitii^.'' — SUunan 
Cora/*,  p.  276(1854). 

Figs.  9  &  10. — Homera  ?  oraaaa,  Lotudals. 


9.  PoTtion  of  coarium :  X  12.  10.  Paui  sells  enlarged,  to  ihow  the  position  of 
a  lateral  aMxiDdarj  pora,  vbich  U  aometimei  ^iaeed  on  ooe,  sometimea  on 
the  other  mde.  Some  few  of  the  cells  are  without  tlie  Beooodary  poia: 
X  37. 

12.  Uorhsba?  0BAS8A,  Lonsdale,  Silurian  System,  pi.  16.  figs.  13, 
13  a. 

Pdypora  eratta,  *  Siluria,'  Morris's  Catalogue. 

Polypora  enusa.  Cat.  Cambrian  and  8U,  Fobs.  School  of  Mines. 

"  Branches  short,  thick,  flat,  dichotomosed ;  opening  of  cells  laige, 
elevated,  and  irregularly  disp<wed  on  one  side,  oppo«te  side  striated. 
Internal  structure  not  asoertained." 

This  is  Londsdale's  diagnosis  of  the  above  species,  figured  in  the 
*  Silurian  SyEt«m,'  and  again  in '  Silnria.'  It  is  found  in  the  Wenlock 
Limestone  of  Dudley.  In  the  School- of-Minea  Catalogue  it  is  given 
as  Polypora  crasta,  Lonsdale,  and  also  as  P.  cratta  in  Morris's  Cata- 
logue; and  as  Polypora  it  is  generally  accepted  by  authors. 

The  genus  Polypora  was  fouoded  by  M'Ckiy  in  1844;  and  it  is 
made  to  include  Lonsdale's  aj)ecie8  as  well  as  spedes  described  bjr  the 
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ntihor.  M'Coj  sajs : — ^*  Interstices  [branches]  connected  by  thin, 
transverse,  non-ponferons  dissepimento  "  *.  This  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Carboniferons  and  Devonian  species,  but  not  of  the  type 
mduded  in  the  genns  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks  and  shales.  The 
Silunan  Hornera  ?,  then,  of  Lonsdale,  is  clearly  not  a  Polypora. 

The  gcDos  Thamni8cu8^  ^ng>  in  the  absence  of  fossils  on  which  I 
could  more  safely  rdy,  I  cannot  understand.  If  fig.  9,  pi.  5,  of 
big  Penoian  Fossils,  stood  alone,  I  should  have  no  difScnlty  in 
identifying  H,  crassa,  Lonsdale,  as  a  species  of  the  genus  Thamniseus, 
King:  fig.  8  is  a  worn  specimen ;  but  that  too  is  pretty  clear.  If, 
however,  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  anomalous  characters  depicted 
in  figs.  10, 11,  12  as  types  also  of  the  genus,  then  we  have  clearly  to 
deal  with  more  than  one  suborder.  As  at  present  understood,  it  is 
not  wise  to  place  the  species  described  by  Lonsdale  in  the  genus 
ThamniscvSj  King. 

In  describing  Carboniferous  Polyzoa,  Messrs.  Toung  of  Glasgow 
have  placed  in  this  genus  a  species  f  having  a  very  peculiar  branching. 
In  doing  this  they  must  rely  upon  evidence  that,  unfortunately,  I 
do  not  possess.  I  have  therefore  figured  my  best  fragments  in  the 
hope  that  better  specimens  than  I  possess  will  be  forthcoming,  and 
that  the  characters  of  both  the  genus  and  the  species  may  be 
redefined  J. 

Locality.  Dudley,  Tickwood  beds. 

I  have  several  fragments  of  another  very  delicate  species  belonging 
to  the  same  genus,  whatever  it  may,  in  the  future,  be  called ;  I  can- 
not regard  this  delicate  species  as  the  same,  even  in  a  young  state, 
as  the  one  described  by  Lonsdale.  I  have  fragments  of  both ;  and 
they  differ  in  many  particulars.  I  shall  therefore  temporarily  place 
It  in  the  same  genus  which  Lonsdale  gives. 

13.  HoiWERA  ?  DELICATITLA,  Sp.  U. 

Zoarium  delicate  and  irregularly  branching  dichotomously,  but 
iiot  in  one  plane.  Zooscin  disposed  in  diagonal  lines,  but  rarely 
exceeding  tl^ee ;  the  marginal  cells  slightly  indent  the  margin. 
Orifice  of  cells  round  when  perfect,  pyriform  or  oval  when  worn ; 
peristomes  raised,  and  the  interspaces  between  the  cells  filled  up 
apparently  with  wavy  lines ;  but  in  section  the  coenoecium  is  filled 
^  the  interspaces  between  cell  and  cell  with  minute  pores.  Zocecia 
rather  more  separated,  comparatively  speaking,  than  in  B,  ?  crassa ; 
'^d  six  cells  occupy  one  line  measured  perpendicular  to  the  base. 

Locality,  Basement  beds  of  Buildwas  beds,  no.  22. 

^  very  minute  species  is  the  smallest  in  individual  character  of 
jjl  the  Palaeozoic  branching  Polyzoa  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
The  character  of  the  zoarium,  (he  mode  of  branching,  and  general 
*^^it  of  the  species  is  well  shown.     I  have  not  found  the  larger 

*  8yn.  Carb.  Foss.  of  Ireland.  t  T.  Rankini,  Y.  and  Y. 

♦^ince  this  was  written,  I  learn  from  Mr.  Shrubeole,  F.O.S.,  that  in  all 
[^!!!^^tj  he  will  be  able  to  eetabliah  the  ffeniu  Thamniscus,  King,  on  a  more 

"  haas  than  it  rest^  upon  at  present.  If  bo,  then  the  epecies  deeoribed  by 
•  \f*^«Ti«ra?  erossa  and  H.  ?  delicatuUif  Vine,  may  find  a  proper  resting-plaoo 
^  ^^  family  Thamniadda,  King. 
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species  of  Lonsdale  in  these  lower  beds ;  neither  have  I  found  any 
ally  of  the  smaller  in  the  higher  beds.  My  fragments  of  both  species 
show  the  mode  of  growth  of  jET.  ?  cratsa ;  and  also  of  ff.  ?  delictUula ; 
and  these  are  different  in  their  origin  and  also  in  their  mode  of 
development. 

14.    POLTPOBA?  FBOBLEKAnCA,  Sp.  n. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  several  specimens  of  a  most  peculiar  type  ; 
but  whether  to  call  it  a  Polyzoon  or  an  Actinozoon  is  to  me  a  puzzle. 
Salter  was  well  acquainted  with  the  organism ;  but  I  believe  he 
left  it  unnamed  amongst  the  Cambridge  fossils. 

Zoarium  dendroid,  with  a  strong  base.  Zocecia  on  one  aide 
irregularly  oval,  contiguous,  but  having  distinctly  individual  walla 
to  each  cell,  though  to  all  appearance  the  walls  are  inseparable  :  on 
the  reverse  of  the  zoarium  spaces  are  striated,  some  of  which  striae 
enclose  a  slightly  elongated  nucleus  having  a  similar  appearance  to 
that  found  in  the  reverse  side  of  species  of  Hornera.  I  am  unable 
to  associate  it  with  any  known  species  of  PhyUopora  or  Polypora, 

Localities,  Buildwas  beds  and  Tickwood  beds. 

Fenbstblla,  Lonsdale,  1839. 

15.  F.  PBiscA,  Lonsdale. 
F,  Londsdalei,  d'Orb.  of  authors. 

This  genus  has  been  ably  reviewed  and  revised  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Shrubsole,  F.G.S.,  in  three  papers  read  before  the  Geological  Society*. 
In  his  paper  on  British  Upper  Silurian  Fenestellidie  (May  1880X 
the  author  writes  very  correctly  about  F.  prisca^  Lonsdale.  From 
the  details  and  figures  furnished  by  Lonsdale  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  idea  respecting  this  species ;  and  d'  Orbigny  seems 
to  have  added  but  little  to  the  details  after  changing  the  name.  6o 
far  as  these  authors  are  concerned,  Mr.  Shrubsole  did  perfectly  ri^ht 
in  striking  this,  with  others,  off  the  list  of  our  described  FenesteUiE, 
I  have,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  specimens  of  the  species  de- 
scribed by  Lonsdale  as  F,pri$m^  and  figured  as  such  in  pi.  15,  '  Sil. 
System.'  The  specimens  are  about  the  same  size,  15*  15^ ;  but  they 
are  so  incrusted  by  coral  growth  that  1  am  not  at  all  surpriaed 
that  both  the  coral  growth  and  FenesteUa  growth  should  form  parts 
of  the  diagnosis  of  Lonsdale.  When  any  part  of  the  zoarium  is  free 
from  the  parasite,  the  real  number  of  cells  on  each  side  of  the 
fenestrule  is  three.  These  are  separated  by  a  keel  which  looks  like 
a  dark  line  passing  along  the  centre  of  the  branch.  The  dissepiments 
are  deeply  set ;  but  the  most  characteristic  feature  is,  for  a  specimen 
so  small,  the  strongly-rooted  base.  The  described  species  of  Fenes- 
teUa which  form  the  substance  of  Mr.  Shrubsole's  second  paper  are 
from  Wenlock  Limestone.  My  specimens  are  from  No.  25,  Tickwood 
bods,  of  the  Wenlock  Shales.  So  very  scarce  are  even  fragments 
of  Fenestella  in  these  shales  that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  the 
specimens  I  have  found  prominence  in  this  report  on  the  organisms 
of  the  Wenlock  Shales. 

*  Quart.  JouriL  Geol.  Soc.  May  1879,  May  1880,  May  1881. 
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OLArcoKOMB,  Goldfuss,  1826. 

In  1849  Mr.  King  very  wisely  discussed  the  impropriety  of  accept- 
bg  the  Olatuonome  of  Goldfuss  as  a  genus  of  Palaeozoic  Folyzoa. 
He  says  ^Hho  genus  was  typified  by  a  Tertiary-like  CeUarui^dlicornia 

0»  marginata In  this  case  the  name  Olauconome  becomes 

obsolete."  To  t-ake  in  such  forms  as  Betepora  pluma  and  the  Olau- 
omome  of  M'Coy,  Mr.  King  founded  the  genus  AcanthoeUidia, 
Seeing  that  the  type  O.  disticha,  Goldfuss,  was  accepted  by  Lons- 
dale, and  has  since  been  generally  accepted  by  authors,  and  not 
the  0,  marginata,  Miinster,  it  seems  to  me  that  OlaucoTuyme  ought  to 
keep  its  place  in  our  literary  history.  Acanihocladia  too  is  neither 
a  Silurian  nor  a  Carboniferous  typical  genus.  It  is  applicable  for 
Permian,  not  for  earlier  types. 

1838.  Bestricted  by  Lonsdale,  '  Silurian  System.' 

This  genus  founded  by  Goldfuss,  was  originally  intended  for 
species  of  Cdlaria  which  were  figured  and  described  by  Miinster  in 
^e  Petr.  Germ.  tab.  36.  figs.  5  to  8.  The  placing  under  the 
generic  description  a  species  of  Silurian  Polyzoa  by  its  author  is 
sufficient  to  redeem  it  from  oblivion.  The  diagnosis,  as  furnished  by 
Goldfuss,  is  useless ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  accept  the  restricted  defini- 
tion originally  given  by  Lonsdale,  but  somewhat  modified  by  M^ 
Coy. 

*'  Zoarium  strong,  thin,  laterally  branched,  bearing  longitudinally 
disposed  cells.  Branches  net  united  by  transverse  dissepiments: 
lererse  striated." 

16.  Qlaucokomb  bisticha,  Goldfuss. 

Zoarium  branched,  the  branches  diverging  nearly  at  right  angles, 
both  from  the  central  stem,  and  from  the  latersd  branches:  four 
rows  of  long  quadrangular  cells  on  one  side,  the  opposite  side  striated. 
('Sil.  System,'  pL  15.  fig.  12.) 

The  above  is  Lonsdale's  description  of  the  specimens  found  in  the 
Wenlock  Limestones.  The  description  of  Goldfuss  is  somewhat 
different ;  but  the  types  described  by  the  two  authors  are  the  same 
(Petr.  Germ.  pi.  66.  fig.  15,  p.  217). 

This  species  is  present,  but  not  very  widely  distributed,  in  the 
shales.  In  the  Tickwood  beds,  in  the  washing  marked  25,  it  is  rather 
plentiful ;  but  fragments  are  not  what  may  be  called  abundant  even 
here.  The  only  other  shales  in  which  I  have  found  any  quantity  of 
specimens  are  24  and  46 ;  and  these  are  washings  of  shales  from  over 
the  Wenlock  Limestone. 

Ptilobictta,  Lonsdale. 

1839.  Ptilcdictya,  Lonsdale, '  Silurian  System,'  descriptive  text  of 
pL15. 

This  genus  was  founded  by  Lonsdale  for  a  most  peculiar  group  of 
Polyzoa  which  were  very  widely  distributed  in  the  Silurian  rocks, 
and  survived  in  some  places  even  into  the  Devonian.  The  type 
of  Lonsdale*8  genus  is  a  Flastra  of  Goldfuss ;  and  his  species  is  found 
in  the  Wenlock  Limestone. 
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17.   PtILODICTYA  LAKCSOLA.TA. 

Syn.  &  ref.  Flttstra  lancecifafa,  Goldf. 

Ptihdictya  lanceolata,  Lonsd.  Sil.  Sys.  pi.  15.*  figs.  11-11  e. 

Zoarium  long,  narrow,  flat,  slightly  cnrved  longitudinally,  and 
thin,  gradually  diminishing  to  a  fine  edge ;  middle  cells  narro^vr, 
small,  in  ahout  ten  rows ;  lateral  ceUs  larger  and  arranged  in  rows 
slightly  arched  from  the  middle  to  the  edge  ;  the  cells  themselves 
placed  obliquely  both  with  respect  to  the  middle  of  the  zoarium  and 
the  arch*. 

Locality  and  Formation,     Wenlock  Limestone,  Dudley. 

This  type  species  of  the  genus  is  a  very  fine  one ;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  all  the  small  fragments  are  referable  to  this 
species.  Lonsdale  himself  had  his  doubts ;  for  he  says  ^'  fragments  of 
probably  young  specimens  are  occasionally  found  in  the  Wenlock 
Limestone," 

In  the  *  Wenlock  Shales '  localities  will  be  given.  I  have  found  a 
number  of  fragments  of  two  species  of  this  genus.  By  far  the  largest 
numbers  of  these  fragments  I  am  unable  to  identify  with  the  de- 
scription or  figures  given  by  Lonsdale  ;  yet  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  these  are  the  Ptihdictya  lanceolata  of  authors,  and  also  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Cambr.  and  Sil.  Foss.  in  the  School  of  Mines.  From 
the  Upper  Llandovery  to  the  Wenlock  Shale,  Mr.  Newton  gives 
three  references — ^two  to  Ptilodictya  lanceolata,  Lonsd.,  and  one  to 
P.  scalpellum^  Lonsd.  As  no  other  references  are  given,  I  think  I 
may  fairly  concliide  that  these  specimens  of  the  Shales  would 
ordinarily  be  referred  to  P.  lanceolata^  Lonsd.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  Wenlock  species  and  this.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will,  I  think,  be  better  to  rename  and  rede- 
scribe  one  of  the  two  species  found  in  the  Shales. 

18.  Ptxlobictya  lonsdalei,  sp.  n.    (Figs.  11-13.) 
P.  lanceolota  of  authors :  "  young  specimens,"  Lonsd. 

Zoarium  thin,  when  fall-grown  lance-like,  one  edge  of  which  is 
slightly  convex :  base  rooted  (?)  either  to  some  foreign  object  or  to 
a  parent  zoarium ;  margins  non-celluliferous,  but  not  solid,  composed 
of  a  loosely  compacted  "  endocystal"  layer.  Zooeda  on  both  sides, 
separated,  but  not  by  a  laminar  axis  ? ;  the  rows  of  cells  divided  by 
bars  which  bifurcate  at  intervals.  Two  rows  of  cells,  rather  longer 
than  wide,  occupy  the  central  area,  giving  off  on  each  side  from  two 
to  seven  laterally  oblique  rows.  This  character  is  only  seen  in 
sections :  externally  all  the  rows  of  cells,  from  four  to  sixteen,  appear 
to  be  longitudinally  placed.  Aperture  of  zooecia  ovate,  and  nearly 
as  large  as  the  subtubular  cells.  About  six  zooecia  occupy  the  space 
of  a  line  measured  longitudinally  ;  and  about  eight  rows,  including 
the  bars,  occur  in  the  same  space  in  a  transverse  direction.  At  the 
distal  comers  of  aU  the  ceUs  there  are  small  openings,  ranging  in 
character  from  circular  to  ovate,  especially  towards  the  margins  of  the 
zoarium.     This  is  one  of  the  most  constant  characters  of  the  species. 

*   Lonsdale, '  Silurian  System/  deacnptive  text  of  pi.  15,  BlighUy  altered. 
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Figs.  11-13.— Ptttodiotya  Lonadalei,  Vint, 


II.  SMtion  ncarl;  panllel  to  the  central  ui«.  Bhowingthe  marginal  o*lli>,uid 

tlM  romprcsKd  perpendicular  ceU :  x  20. 
1^  AportioDoftheume.furtberenlBrged:   x40. 
13>  A  portion  of  the  Don-poriferoiu  margin  of  anoUier  MCtion :   X  40. 

Lotalitia.  Though  rare  in  some  of  the  washings,  more  or  less 
ibnnduit  in  all  the  sholee  below  the  Wenjoek  Limeetone.  Very 
nie,  ttiovgh  I  have  found  a  few  fragments,  in  the  shales  No.  4S 
OTflr  the  Wenlock  Limestone. 

'^nitiu.  This  species  resembles  to  some  extent  P.fiagellum,  Nich. 
(Am.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  March  1875,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  3, 3*),  except  in  the 
flenong  character  of  the  base.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the 
mcuorements  of  the  two  species  ;  and  Nicholson  does  not  allude  to 
in;  diatal  openings,  while  these  are  a  marked  feature  in  P.  Lo-mdaUi. 
I  hare  cot  specimens  for  comparison ;  but  1  have  not  the  least  doubt 
luit  it  Till  be  found  that  the  Llandovery  and  Wenlock  P.  Ianc«o- 
t^  may  be  placed  here.  Sly  oul^  objection  to  describing  the  irag- 
mrata  u  typical  of  Lonsdale's  species  is  that  the  Wenlock  limestone 
type  ig  altogether  difierent  and  considerably  laiger.  Tinder  these 
cucnmstances  1  dedicate  tbe  species  to  Lonsdale's  memory. 

In  the  description  of  this  type  I  have  indicated  tiie  ftmction  of 
tbe  "  DOD-poriferouB  margins  "  of  Ptitodielya  by  speaking  of  them 
It  the  "endocystal  layers."  Taking  the  endoeyst  and  the  ectocyst 
togctlieT,  the  latt«r  being  only  a  stmctureless  excretion  from  the 
miiMyrt  chaiged  with  a  protective  function  •,  it  may  be  well  to  direct 
■tleatioQ  to  this  physiological  feature.  1  have  ascertained  that  the 
enla^ement  of  tlie  colony  of  Ptilodietya  takes  place  at  the  distal 
upeDingg  and  also  at  the  margins.  After  a  time  enlargement  at  the 
^tal  opeoinga  becomes  abortive,  and  these  indications  of  a  fiinction 
nmun  as  omamonta  only.  It  is  different  on  the  margins ;  here 
life  is  more  active,  and  enlargements  take  place  on  the  younger  por- 
•  Hineka"!  Brit.  Hu.  FoIfioB,  p.  i. 

(IJ.G.8.N0.149.  F 
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tion  of  the  growing  colony ;  but  even  here  it  seems  to  me  that  much 
of  this  marginal  growth  also  becomes  abortive  after  a  time,  and  it, 
too,  remains  as  ornament.  It  may  be  wise  to  extend  these  remarks 
BO  as  to  elucidate  facts  connected  with  the  zoarium  of  other  species 
as  well ;  but  this  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  general  paper.  I  have 
referred  to  the  subject  for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing  to  it  the 
attention  of  biologists  and  palaeontologists.  I  refuse  to  say  cells 
"  separated  by  a  thin  laminar  axis  "  because  this  is  not  so  in  this 
species  at  least.  The  ^*  axis,"  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  formed 
by  the  bases  of  the  cells,  both  in  transverse  and  in  longitudinal 
section.  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  John  Young  of  Glasgow 
that  some  of  the  rough  fractures  of  Ptilodictya  from  the  Scottish 
Silurian  Series  show  the  wrinkled  septal  layer  which  intervenes 
between  the  two  layers  of  cells.  There  are  also  specimens  in  the 
School  of  Mines  which  show  the  same  wrinkled  aspect ;  and  Professor 
Nicholson  makes  a  point  of  showing  this  septal  layer  in  nearly  all  his 
species.  This  being  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  Ishallretuiii 
to  its  discussion  at  some  future  time  when  other  investigations 
which  I  am  making  are  completed. 

19.  Fttlodictya  scalpellum,  Lonsdale. 

Eschara  scaljpdlum,  Lonsd.  Descriptive  Text  of  Sil.  Syst.  pi.  15. 
figs.  26-25  a,  p.  679. 

Zoarium  lancet-shaped.  Zooecia  more  or  less  oval,  nearly  oppo- 
site on  the  two  surfaces ;  outer  rows,  cells  smaller  and  more  distant 
than  in  the  other  rows :  edge  of  zoarium,  when  perfect,  solid,  faintly 
striated  and  sharp ;  outer  covering  and  opening  of  cells  unknown. 

Locality  and  Formation.  Wenlock  Limestone,  Dudley. 

The  above  is  a  slight  modification  of  Lonsdale's  description  of 
Eschara  scalpeUum,  which,  by  general  consent  is  placed  in  the  genus 
Ptihdictya,  In  his  remarks  he  says  that  his  species  '^  is  placed  in 
the  genus  Eschara  on  account  of  the  apparent  thickening  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  outer  cells,  and  the  cells  being  nearly  opposite  on  the 
two  sides.  In  some  specimens  the  thickening  of  the  surface  of  the 
outer  row  is  so  great  as  nearly  to  obliterate  the  opening  of  the 
celb." 

I  have  copied  nearly  the  whole  of  Lonsdale's  diagnosis  and  re- 
marks, on  account  of  the  minute  details  which  he  gives.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  specimens  from  the  W'Cnlock  Limestone,  Dudley; 
and  the  Upper  Llandovery  specimen  in  the  School  of  Mines  is  only 
a  cast.  The  several  fragments  which  I  have  found  in  the  shales 
undoubtedly  belong  to  this  species.  One  character  of  the  genua 
Ptilodictya  is  present ;  otherwise  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  placing 
it  in  the  genus.  This  is  the  divergent  arrangement  of  the  outer 
cells  obliquely  from  the  middle  longitudinal  cells.  As  Lonsdale  says, 
there  is  around  the  openings  such  a  mass  of  thickening  material 
that  the  true  area  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  margins  of 
the  zoarium  are  solid ;  and  in  sections  the  structure  is  different  from 
that  of  P.  Lonsddlei.  Not  having  other  species  of  a  similar  natisra 
to  compare  it  with,  I  leave  it  temporarily  with  Ptilodictya. 


Lotalitia.  Buildwas  beds,  No.  38  only  ;  Coalbrookdole  beds,  ver; 
rare  fragmenta ;  Tickvood  beds.  No.  25  and  No.  42. 

Fig.  14. — Ptdlodictya  iuterporosa,  Ving, 
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Zoarium  coiuiBting  of  a  thin,  narrow,  braaching  frond  of  unknown 
siteiinoD.  Zoacia  arranged  in  two  orders  ;  the  median  row,  or 
rowi,  may  or  may  not  be  perpendioular  to  the  base,  and  may  oon- 
aiit  of  from  one  to  tool  rows ;  for  this  character  ig  very  variable ;  the 
lateral  tows  are  oblique,  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  zoarinm, 
vhich  is  rather  sharp-edged,  but  without  any  marginal  atriffi  :  cells 
oral,  ilightly  compressed  in  the  middle,  rather  larger  towards  the 
margin,  llie  whole  of  the  cells  are  surrounded  by  minute  openings 
(" iotentitial  tubules"*)  which,  becoming  Slled  in,  in  the  older 
powth  of  the  colony  present  the  appearance  of  a  minutely  granular 
pcriitome  to  the  cell.  About  four  cells,  with  their  "  interstitial 
taboles,"  occupy  the  space  of  a,  line  in  either  a  longitudinal  or  oblique 
iirection,  and  about  six  transversely.  The  compressed  character  of 
ih«  median  rows  in  one  specimen  alters  this  meaanrement  slightly ; 
bat  the  clearly  defined  character  of  the  cells  of  this  species  is 
nuniataJutble. 

LKolilt/.  Tickwood  beds,  No.  42. 

This  b^atif  ul  speciea  is  founded  upon  ten  fragments,  the  longest 
of  which  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
<iluracters,  however,  are  so  distinct  and  ao  unlike  those  of  any  other 
PlUodidi/a  that  I  know  of,  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  describe 
it  u  Dew.  At  first  sight  the  specimens  may  be  mistaken  for  a  ^- 
tnHpora,  lI<Oby ;  bat  although  hundreds  of  fragments  of  Futtdipora 
are  found  in  the  same  beds,  only  the  ten  specimens  of  this,  as  ahove- 
OKaei,  have  been  found.  The  orifices  of  the  cells  of  i*.  inUrporoaa 
u«  distinctly  oval ;  in  Fitttdipora  they  are  drcular ;  and  in  the 
loanom  of  this  latter  speciee  there  are  non-cellular  spaces  which 
■le  filled  In  with  interstitial  tuhuli  of  a  most  marked  character.  In 
*  Otfiicholson. 
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P.  interporo$a  there  are  none  of  these  epaoee:  there  are  single 
rows  snnxnmduig  each  oriiSce,  very  rarely  more ;  bnt  occasionally 
the  TOWS  are  double  in  some  few  of  the  interspaces.  Again,  none 
of  the  cells  of  FistuUpora  are  arranged  in  series;  in  the  spedes 
described  above  they  are  distinctly  serial,  either  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely. 

PtUodictya  eogdntformis^  Nich.  (GreoL  Mag.  1875),  is  the  only 
species  with  which  I  can  compare  P.  interporota  ;  but  in  size  and 
habit  the  American  species  is  so  different  from  our  own,  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  natural  affinity  between  them.  Again,  the  species 
described  by  me  has  only  four  cells  to  tiie  line ;  in  Nicholson's  species 
six  or  seTon  cells,  measured  diagonally,  occupy  the  same  space.  And 
although  in  P.  eosdniformis^  Nich.,  "'  the  interspaces  left  by  the  op- 
position of  the  oyal  cell-mouths  are  entirely  filled  by  very  minute 
interstitial  tubuli,"  there  cannot  be  any  possibility,  even  in  fragments, 
of  confounding  one  with  the  other. 

21.  FnLoniCTTA,  sp. 

I  have  a  few  fragments  of  another  well-marked  species,  but  not  in 
such  a  state  of  preservation  as  will  allow  of  detailed  description. 
Still,  if  I  describe  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  it  may  be  that  other 
workers  may  recognize  the  type  and  in  their  researches  obtain  better 
specimens  than  I  can  boast  of. 

Zoarium  a  thin  flattened  frond  of  unknown  dimensions.  Zooscia 
arranged  in  two  series,  but  with  no  distinct  median  row  or  rowB. 
The  two  series  seem  to  rise  from  a  common  point,  then  bending,  one 
series  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  with  a  slight  curve. 
Orifices  of  the  cells  very  minute ;  ten  of  them  occupy  a  line. 

Locality.  Tickwood  beds.  No.  25. 

If  this  species  has  not  been  previously  described,  I  would  suggest 
for  it  the  name  of  Ptilodietya  minuta. 

Other  very  doubtful  species  of  Silurian  Polyzoa  which  I  have 
found  in  these  Shales  I  shall  have  to  rework.  At  the  present  time 
I  cannot  do  more  than  say  that  there  are  still  a  few  undescribed 
forms  left. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  above  paper,  to  give  as  few  microsoo- 
pical  details  as  possible,  because  these  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  out 
of  place.  I  cannot,  however,  let  the  paper  pass  beyond  my  control 
without  8a3dng  that  every  species  recorded  has  been  examined  maoro- 
scopically  and  microscopically.  The  sections  prepared  have  revealed 
many  unexpected  features  that  will  help  to  throw  some  light  at 
least  upon  the  development  of  the  Polyzoa  generally,  and  upon  the 
biological  history  of  the  Silurian  Polyzoa  in  particular. 
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5.  (ktheGentia  Stouczkabia,  Dnnc,  and  its  Distinctness  from  Paa- 
UBiA,  Carpenter.  By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Dtti^xak,  M.B.Lond., 
F.KS.,  F.G.S.,  Pree.  Royal  Micr.  ISoc.     (Read  November  2, 

1881.) 

[Platb  n.] 

The  last  scientific  work  of  Stoliczka,  whose  name  wiU  be  always 
adsodated  with  the  palsoontology  of  India,  was  performed  daring  the 
retam  of  the  second  Yarkand  expedition.     A  few  days  before  his 
death  he  crossed  the  Karakoram  Pass,  and,  travelling  on,  traversed 
the  last  geological  scene  he  ever  described.    He  wrote  in  his  jour- 
nal :—^^  At  last  we  descended  into  a  narrow  gorge,  the  sides  of 
vliich,  for  fully  a  mile,  consisted  of  a  limestone  conglomerate,  the 
boulders  of  white,  grey,  or  black  limestone  being  well  rounded  and 
vom,  and  cemented  together  by  a  stiif  bright  red  clay.     Upon  this 
followed  dolomitic  limestones,  rather  indifferently  bedded,  massive  and 
white;  and  these  were  overlain  by  bluish  shales  and  well-bedded 
limestones  extending  from  about  six  miles  north  of  Rurtri  to  the 
camp.   The  limestones  appear  to  be  Triassic ;  they  are  compact, 
with  layers  full  of  small  Gasteropods,  among  which  I  noticed  a 
Berinaa.    The  so-called  '  Karakoram  stones '  occur  in  dark  shales 
below  the  limestones,  which  are  capped  by  a  yellowish-brown  lime- 
stone, well  bedded,  but  of  unascertained  age.     The  whole  series  dips 
north-west  at  a  moderate  angle  "*. 

It  is  to  a  group  of  the  Karakoram  stones  that  I  venture  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Society. 

The  stratigraphical  position  of  the  stones  is  lower  than  the  Lias  ; 
and  they  may  be  Rhstic  or  Triassic  in  age. 

The  stones  had  been  objects  of  curiosity  in  India  for  many  years 
before  their  exact  locality  was  discovered ;  and  their  spherical  and 
spheroidal  shapes  had  attracted  much  attention.  A  specimen  was 
given  to  this  Society  many  years  ago  by  Col.  Godwin-Austen,  F.R.8., 
^  is  in  oar  museum.  No  careful  examination  of  any  of  the  nn- 
n^rons  forms  of  the  spherical  stones  was  made,  however ;  and  in 
1878,  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford,  F.R.S.,  asked  me  to  investigate  the  fossils, 
and  to  write  their  description  in  a  memoir,  which  was  to  be  included 
^  the '  Scientific  Results  of  the  Second  Yarkand  Mission.'  My  work 
^as  completed  and  the  book  was  published  in  1879. 

The  Karakoram  stones  were,  after  as  careful  an  examination  as  I 
^^  give  them,  placed  in  the  class  Rhizopoda,  in  a  new  order,  the 
»ynngQephsridflB ;  and  the  typical  form  was  placed  in  a  genus  Syrin- 
^Wta.  Five  well-markeii  species  were  described  as  belonging 
^  this  genus. 

Avery  large  specimen,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  was  not  cut  into ; 
oor  were  microscopio  preparations  made  of  it.     But  subsequently. 

See  extnct  from  Stoliczka's  last  diaxy,  '  Sdentifio  Besults  of  the  Second 
J^srkiQd  Miinon,'  Karakoram  stones,  page  2 :  Oaloutta,  1879. 
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and  in  tiine  for  pablication,  Bections  of  it  were  made ;  and  it  then 
beeame  evident  that,  had  I  attacked  this  specimen  first  of  all,  many 
of  tbe  very  considerable  difficulties  which  attended  the  investigation 
of  the  whole  group  would  have  been  lessened.  This  large  sphe- 
roidal specimen  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  Syringoephseridfle ;  but 
its  structures  did  not  come  within  the  generic  idea  of  Syringaqtharia, 
Its  structure  was  remarkably  simple,  and  presented  many  micro- 
soopic  beauties  of  detaiL 

The  form  was  placed  in  the  new  genus  Stoliczharia. 

Some  time  after  the  book  to  which  I  have  already  referred  was 
published,  doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  Karakoram.  stones 
were  separable  from  that  group  of  great  spherical  and  spheroidal 
Foraminifera  embracing  the  genera  Parkeria  and  Loftutia,  which  was 
so  ably  described  by  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Brady  in  the  Phil. 
Trans.*  yol.  clix.  pt.  ii.  The  shape  of  many  of  the  specimens  of  the 
Syringosphseridje  was  noticed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Parheria ; 
and  the  similarity  of  the  external  ornamentation  was  in  some  in- 
stances very  great,  to  the  naked  eye. 

Although  the  distinctness  of  the  Indian  and  English  forms  was 
always  evident  to  me,  and  the  non-arenaceous  nature  of  the  inner 
parts  of  the  Syringospbaeridaa  was  without  doubt,  I  felt  the  necessity 
of  very  carefully  reconsidering  my  work  and  decisions,  espedaUy 
as  specimens  of  Parheria  have  been  lent  me  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley, 
F.B.S.,  and  Dr.  Millar,  F.6.8.,  the  fossilization  of  which  is  mainly 
calcareous,  and  as  in  some  of  the  doubtful  fossils  interspaces  exist. 

The  following  are  the  diagnoses  of  the  order  SyringosphaBridas,  and 
of  the  genera  Syringotpharia  and  Stoliczkaria, 

Order  8YRING08PHjERIDiE.t 

Body  free,  spherical  or  spheroidal  in  shape,  consisting  of  numbers 
of  limited  more  or  less  conical  radiating  congeries  of  minute, 
continuous,  long,  bifurcating  and  inosculating  tubes ;  also  of  an 
interradial  dose  or  open  tube-reticulation  arising  from  and  sur- 
rounding the  radial  congeries.  Tubes  opening  at  the  surface  on 
eminences  and  in  pores,  and  ramifying  over  it.  Tubes  minute, 
consisting  of  a  wall  of  granular  and  granulo-spiculate  carbonate  of 
lime.     Coenenchyma  absent. 

The  presence  of  pores  on  the  surface  of  some  forms  of  the  order, 
and  their  absence  in  others,  and  the  nature  of  the  interradial  reticu- 
lation in  the  poreless  kinds,  necessitate  the  division  of  the  order  into 
two  genera. 

Genus  STRIKOOSPHiBRIA. 

Body  large,  symmetrical,  nearly  spherical  or  oblately  spheroidal, 
covered  with  large  compoimd  wart-like  prominences  with  inter- 
mediate verrucosities,  or  with  compound  monticules  having  rounded 

*  "  Caipenter  and  Brady  on  two  ngantio  Types  of  Arenaoeoiu  Foramimfen,* 
p.  721,  Tol.  for  1869.    ParAeria  and  Loftuaa. 

t  '  Sdentifio  Besults  of  the  second  Tarkand  Hiaaion  *  (pabliahed  by  otder  of 
the  GoTemment  of  India,  Calcutta  1879),  page  IOl 
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inmmitB,  with  solitazy  eminenceB  between  them,  or  with  dose 
broadly  rounded  tuberdes,  or  with  minute  granulations.  Hounded 
or  oblique  or  linear  depressions  occur  on  the  surface,  usually  between 
the  eminences,  but  sometimes  upon  them  ;  they  are  shallow  and  are 
bouBded  by  tubes,  some  of  which  open  on  their  floor.  The  surface 
has  tubes  opening  on  it  from  the  internal  radial  series,  and  also 
from  the  interradial  tube-reticulation ;  also  masses  of  tubes  running 
over  it,  converging  on  the  eminences,  and  more  or  less  reticulate 
elsewhere. 

Radial  congeries  of  tubes  numerous  and  defined ;  and  the  inter- 
radial tabulation  is  open  or  close  and  varicose. 

Grenus  Sioliczkasia. 

Body  very  large^  symmetrical,  oblately  spheroidal,  covered  with  a 
great  number  of  minute  distinct  granulations,  which  are  circular  at 
the  base,  short  and  rather  flat  where  free,  and  which  are  separated 
by  an  amount  of  surface  about  equal  to  their  breadth.  No  pores 
exist.  Tube-openings  occur  on  the  granulations ;  and  tubes,  with 
or  without  openings,  converge  to  their  surface  and  cover  the  inter- 
mediate surface.  The  tubes  opening  onto  the  centre  of  the  surface 
of  the  granulations  are  terminations  of  the  very  numerous  radial 
series,  and  are  small ;  and  the  others,  which  are  larger,  belong  to 
the  doeely  packed  varicose  and  much  contoited  interradial  series. 
Hie  body  within  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  small,  not  very  conical, 
but  rather  straight,  radial  series,  whose  rather  distant  tubes  give  ofF 
minute  offshoots  to  the  surrounding  convoluted  and  varicose  large 
tubes  of  the  close  interradial  series.  No  coenenchyma  can  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  species  Stoliczkaria  granulata^  mihi*,  is  characterized  by 
having  a  symmetrical  spheroidal  body,  and  by  the  minute  eminences 
on  it  giving  a  granular  appearance  to  the  whole.  These  low  granula- 
tions (Plate  II.  tig.  1)  are  usually  circular  in  outline,  and  flat  normally 
at  the  free  end,  and  they  merge  into  the  substance  of  the  periphery 
at  their  base.  They  are  about  y^  inch  in  breadth,  and  may  be  of  the 
same  height.  Sometimes  the  bases  of  several  are  continuous,  and  a 
ridge  is  formed.  In  a  few  places  the  granulation  is  absent;  but  a 
circular  marking  denotes  its  former  position.  Bather  large  tubes  are 
ou  the  outside  and  flanks  of  the  granulations,  and  they  open  at  the  top 
all  around  a  central  portion.  This  inner  or  central  part  of  the  pro- 
jection shows  the  ends  of  a  few  small  tubes  and  much  space  occupied 
by  infiltrated  calcareous  matter.  The  large  outer  tubes  pass  down- 
wards onto  the  surface  of  the  body  between  the  projections,  and  dip 
into  it  and  are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  open  tube-ends  and  occa- 
sional tube-reticulation.  When  a  projection  has  been  worn  off,  the 
central  small  tubes  are  still  seen  on  the  surface  to  be  surrounded 
^  a  ring  of  larger  ones  :  and  between  the  positions  formerly  occu- 
pied in  this  manner  there  are  spaces  full  of  the  ends  of  large  tubes 
passing  from  within  outwards  (Plate  II.  fig.  2). 

Sections  of  the  body,  made  tangentially,  show  a  number  of  small, 

♦  Op,  eit,  p.  lt>. 
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separate,  circular  or  stellate  stmctures  surrounded  by  a  dense  tabu- 
lation, which  may  be  convoluted  here  and  there. 

The  circular  structures  are  continuations  of  the  granulations ;  or 
rather  the  granulations  are  the  ends  of  the  circular  systems.  In  the 
section  the  central  space  of  each  system  is  occupied  by  from  four  to 
siz  or  seven  small  tube-openings  and  by  clear  calcite.  These  small 
tubes,  the  terminal  openings  of  which  are  seen  on  the  tops  of  the 
granulations,  are  about  j^  ^^^  ^^  diameter.  They  are  connected 
together  by  a  few  small  tubules  which  stretch  across  the  space  now 
filled  with  calcite ;  and  they  also  give  forth  tubes  which  open  into 
geniculate  or  elongated  processes  of  the  larger  tubes  of  the  inter- 
radial  series  environing  them.  The  surrounding,  large,  interradial 
tubulation  is  very  distinct ;  and  the  circular  openings  produced  by 
sections  of  the  tubes  are  from  ir^^-  to  j^  inch  across.  Outside  of 
the  circular  ring  of  the  system  is  a  mass  of  these  tube-openings  and 
tube-bendings ;  and  the  tubes  communicate  with  larger  long  and 
short  tubes  and  with  those  forming  the  circular  ring.  The  sectionB 
of  some  of  the  tubes  of  this  circular  ring  present  a  flask-shaped 
outline,  the  projection  being  inwards,  and  it  ends  in  a  tube  wluch 
joins  a  small  inner  tube  of  the  radial  series.    (Plate  II.  fig.  2.) 

Badial  sections  present  a  totally  different  appearance.  Made  close 
to  the  surface  and  implicating  rows  of  the  projections,  the  small 
tubulation,  distant  and  surrounded  by  calcite,  is  noticed  to  run  up 
in  a  radial  direction  through  the  body  into  the  middle  of  the 
projections.  This  radial  system  of  tubes  is  very  distinct ;  and  on 
either  side  are  the  much  larger  tubes,  either  straight  in  their 
course  or  greatly  convoluted,  close,  inosculating  and  bifurcating  fre- 
quently. These  tubes  form  the  wide  interradial  systems,  and  reach 
ihe  surface,  some  on  the  flanks  of  the  projections,  and  others  on  the 
intermediate  surface.    (Plate  U.  figs.  3^  4,  5.) 

The  radial  direction  of  each  individual '  interradial  tube  is  most 
distinct  near  the  surface. 

Badial  sections  made  nearly  halfway  through  the  fossil  show 
this  same  repetition  of  radial  and  interradial  parts.  The  general 
appearance  is  of  numbers  of  radii  of  minute  tubes  surrounded  by 
wider  radii  of  large  and  contorted  tubes,  the  radii,  of  course,  con- 
verging to  the  centre. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tubes  of  all  kinds  increase  in  number  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  body  by  frequently  repeated 
bifurcation ;  and  hence  the  number  of  systems  increases. 

The  tubes  are  bent,  often  at  right  angles,  and  sometimes  seem  to 
terminate  in  blind  ends ;  but  there  is  always  a  connexion  dose  by 
with  a  neighbouring  tube.  The  radial  and  interradial  tubes  are  w^ 
separated  throughout ;  but  occasionally  a  large  tube  transgresses  on 
the  central  space,  and  some  small  radial  tubes  are  doable  their 
normal  size.    (Plate  II.  figs.  4,  5.) 

The  continuity  of  the  tubes  from  the  centre  to  the  circumferenoe 
is  undoubted.  Clear  or  slightly  coloured  calcite  is  seen  between  the 
tubes ;  but  it  is  structureless,  and  no  coenenohyma  appears  to  have 
existed.  The  structure  of  the  tube- wall  is  very  minutely  granular,  and 
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is  of  carbonate  of  lime.     A  slight  organic  residue  is  left  after  treating 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  a  ferric  oxide  is  also  present. 

Here  and  there  only,  and  not  unirersally,  interspaces  occur.  They 
are  elongate,  narrow,  almost  structureless  parts ;  and  they  occur  in 
the  position  elsewhere  occupied  hy  the  small  radial  tubes  or  in  that 
of  the  interradial  tubes. 

Some  of  these  spaces  are  filled  with  drusy-looking  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  polarizes  well ;  and  others  contain  towards  the  centre  of 
the  whole  body  a  projection  which  resembles  broken-down  tubes. 
In  some  there  are  indications  of  tubes  passing  along  the  sides  of  the 
space. 

The  height  of  the  body  of  the  type  is  2^  inches,  and  the  breadth 
is  nearly  3  inches. 

In  comparing  this  form  with  ParJceria,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  anatomical  characters  given  by  Carpenter  and  Brady  of  the  in- 
teresting fossils  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks.  For  in  external  appear- 
ance (but  not  in  structure)  the  SyringosphaeridaB  resemble  the  genus 
Parhria.  The  spherical  and  spheroidal  shapes  are  common  to  both 
groups;  and  so  are  the  granulate,  plain  and  mulberry-like  outer 
confignratioDs. 

luParheria  there  are  a  radial  series  of  large  and  often  solitary  tubes, 
a  system  of  interspaces  in  concentric  series,  and  a  labyrinthic  struo- 
tore  of  irregularly  shaped  chamberlets  communicating  with  each 
other  and  cancellous  in  appearance,  and  occasionally  simulating  short 
tubes. 

The  interspaces  are  traversed  by  one  or  more  large  radial  tubes ; 
and  the  floor  of  each  interspace  towards  the  centre  of  the  body  is 
made  up  of  the  minute  chamberlet  structure,  the  openings  of  which 
eommunicate  with  the  interspace  beyond,  but  not  with  that 
nearer  the  centre.  The  labyrinthic  structure  sometimes  stretches 
across  the  interspaces,  and  in  many  places  forms  a  layer  around  the 
radial  tubes.  These  tubes  open  at  their  sides,  and  communicate 
with  the  labyrinthiform  chamberlets  of  the  lamellae  forming  the  floor 
and  roof  of  the  interspaces,  and  are  much  larger  in  their  calibre  than 
the  chamherlete  which  may  here  and  there  cover  them. 

There  is  therefore  a  defective  continuity,  from  the  centre  of  the 
My  to  the  circumference,  of  radial  tubes,  and  also  a  labyrinthic 
stmcture  of  a  cellular  and  semitubular  character. 

The  distinctnessof  the  morphology  of  the  two  genera  Stoliczlcaria 
^^  Parkeria  is  therefore  evident. 

The  only  parts  which  are  analogous  in  position  are  the  radial  tubes 
wd  the  interspaces. 

The  important  labyrinthic  structure  is  wanting  in  the  Tndian 
forms. 

With  regard  to  the  radial  tubes,  they  are  minute  and  numerous 
^d  in  systems  in  Stoliczkaria^  and  are  surrounded  by  interradial 
ttibes,  which  are  larger  and  which  are  greatly  convoluted  but  ever 
tubular.  In  Parheria  the  radial  tubes  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  one  exists  by  itself,  and  there  is  no  accompanying  tube- 
Btructure  like  that  of  Stoliczlcaria.    The  labyrinthic  cell^,  assuming 
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here  and  there  a  tubnlar  form,  are  much  smaller  than  the  radial  tubes, 
around  which  they  sometimes,  but  not  invariably,  reach.  Hence 
in  tangential  sections  the  stellate  appearance  presented  by  Stolicz- 
Icaria  is  dne  to  a  number  of  circle-systems,  each  of  which  has  a  centre 
containing  the  cut  ends  of  many  small  tubes,  and  of  an  environing 
circle  of  sections  of  much  larger  tubes,  all  intercommunicating.  And 
in  Parkeria  the  irregular  appearance  of  canals  in  similar  aectionB  is 
due  to  sections  of  large  radial  tubes,  one  in  each  circle,  each  tube 
being  surrounded  by  much  smaller  and  irregularly  shaped  seciionfl 
of  ceUs  and  labyrinthic  structure. 

In  Stoliczkaria  the  interspaces  are  not  universal ;  and  careful  ob- 
servations tend  to  the  belief  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
primary  condition  of  the  body,  and  that  many  depend  upon  the  pro- 
cess of  fossilization,  and  the  rest  upon  the  method  of  growth  of  the 
tubular  structures. 

In  fact  the  ByringosphsBridse  are  composed  of  tubes  starting  from 
the  centre  of  a  body  and  radiating  to  the  circumference,  witliout  any 
Foraminiferal  structure.  The  tubes  are  of  two  kinds :— -one  which 
leads  a  straight  course,  and  whose  calibre  is  small ;  and  the  other 
is  intermediate,  highly  convolute,  and  the  calibre  is  larger. 

Clearly  the  Byringosphseridse  formed  the  calcareous  tubes  organi- 
cally, and  they  are  not  comparable  with  arenaceous  Eoraminifera. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IL 

Fig.  1.  The  granulations  on  the  surface  of   Stoliczkaria  ffranulata.   Dune, 
magnified  45  diam. 

2.  A  tangential  section,  magnified  50  diam. 

3.  A  radial  eeotion,  magnified  60  diam. 

E*  [  Interradial  tubes,  magnified  100  diam. 

6.  A  diagram  of  the  disposition  of  the  tubular  stractures,  nat  siso. 

DrscFssiOK. 

Prof.  Seelet  thought  that  the  difference  between  Stoliczkaria  and 
Parkeria  was  one  of  mode  of  growth  rather  than  of  structure.  He 
felt  doubt  as  to  the  affinities  of  these  organisms.  He  was  inclined 
to  regard  Parkeria  as  showing  affinities  both  with  the  Sponges  and 
the  Foraminifera.  He  thought  that  the  analysis  of  Stoliczkaria 
served  to  throw  doubt  on  the  conclusion  that  Parkeria  was  originally 
composed  of  phosphatic  grains.  He  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
both  Stoliczkaria  and  Parkeria  were  originally  calcareous  organisms. 

Mr.  Tawitst  asked  if  Dr.  Duncan  had  considered  the  possible 
alliance  of  these  fossils  with  Hydractinia, 

The  AiTTHOB  admitted  that  it  was  a  difficult  question  whether 
Parkeria  was  originally  calcareous  or  phosphatic.  With  regard  to 
its  zoological  position,  it  differed  from  sponges  in  having  no  spieuleg, 
and  had  little  in  common  with  any  of  the  known  forms  of  sponge. 
With,  regard  to  affinities  with  the  hydroids,  in  spite  of  superficial 
resemblances  there  were  remarkable  differences.  He  did  not  place 
these  forms  among  the  Foraminifera ;  but  ho  regarded  them  as  cer- 
tainly belonging  to  the  great  group  of  the  Ehizopoda. 
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6.  77ie  ZoKBS  of  the  Blackdowv  Beds,  and  their  Coreelation  with 
those  ai  Haldol,  with  a  List  of  tJie  Fossils.  By  the  Kev.  W. 
Bomras,  B.A.,  F.G.S.    (Bead  December  7,  1881.) 

LmvG,  as  I  do,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Blackdown  Hills,  it  has 
natnrally  been  my  aim  and  ambition  to  add  something  to  our  know- 
lenge  of  their  much  discussed  and  highly  fossiliferous  strata.  For 
some  time  I  almost  despaired  of  achieving  any  thing.  The  absence 
of  good  sections,  the  great  difficulty  (not  to  say,  very  often,  the  im- 
possibility) of  seeing  the  fossils  in  situ,  the  fact  that  all  the  pits 
bat  a  very  few  are  now  closed,  and  the  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
way  in  which  the  fossils  have  often  been  collected  in  past  times, 
make  the  subject  at  the  present  time  a  very  tangled  skein  indeed. 

Collectors  of  Blackdown  fossils  have  almost  without  exception, 
and  perhaps  unavoidably  so,  bought  their  specimens  from  quarrymen. 
And  this  means,  generally  speaking,  that  a  quarry  man  who  has 
**  happened  on  some  shells/*  has  brought  them  home,  and  put  them 
into  a  drawer  or  bucket  or  some  such  receptacle.  Another  find  from 
another  zone  is  the  next  day  thrown  in  with  them,  and  so  on,  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated,  when  the  whole  are  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a  ham^ier  and  sent  to  the  address  of  the  buyer. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  element  of  confusion.  In  days  gone  by  a 
far  more  extensive  interpretation  of  the  term  **  Blackdown ''  seems 
to  have  been  in  vogue  than  would  now  be  admitted.  Even  Dr. 
Fitton  avowedly  places  specimens  from  "  Lyme  Regis  "  and  "  Beer 
Head"  among  his  Blackdown  list.  Any  thing  Cretaceous — in  fact, 
from  beneath  the  chalk,  in  the  borders  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  ran  a 
risk  of  being  localized  as  *^  Blackdown."  And  that  I  am  not  exag- 
gerating the  confusion  thus  caused  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts : — It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied 
the  subject  that  no  true  Blackdown  fossil  is  calcareous ;  and  yet  I 
have  scarcely  anywhere  visited  a  provincial  museum  (not  excepting 
that  at  Bristol,  in  which  Dr.  Fitton's  original  specimens  he,  and 
which  contains  what  is,  in  other  respects,  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  Blackdown  fossils)  in  which  I  have  not  found  calcareous  fossils 
labelled  ^'  Blackdown."  Thus  again  and  again  do  a  few  manifestly 
misquoted  specimens  discredit  to  some  extent  the  localities  of  the 
remainder. 

In  1880  I  found  that  notes,  correspondence,  and  memoranda  had 
aocamulated  to  such  an  extent  that  I  determined  to  reduce  to  order 
the  facts  and  information  which  I  had  collected.  This  I  did  in  a  paper 
entitled  '*  Blackdown,"  published  in  the  Eeport  for  that  year  of  the 
Devonshire  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.  I  then  acknowledged  my  great  indebtedness  to  many  corre- 
spondents and  helpers  (an  acknowledgment  which  I  desire  here 
and  hereby  to  repeat).  The  paper,  however,  had  not  been  long  in 
print  before  I  began  to  discover  that  there  were  some  errors  and 
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omissions  *  in  it  which  required  to  be  corrected  or  supplied,  while 
at  the  same  time  fresh  fact^s  began  to  accumulate.  I  purpose  there- 
fore in  the  present  paper  to  bring  forward  in  part  Uie  same  sub- 
ject, but,  it  is  hoped,  dealt  with  more  accurately  and  fully. 

In  addition,  moreover,  to  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  Blackdown 
fossils  from  those  scattered  about  in  collections  and  Museums,  the 
attempt  will  be  made  in  the  present  paper  to  refer  them  severally 
to  the  zones  to  which  they  belong,  so  far  as  this  has  proved  to  be 
practicable,  and  to  compare  the  zones  thus  identified  with  similar 
zones  at  Haldon,  in  so  far  as  a  similarity  exists. 

Literature  of  the  Subject. 

The  literature  more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Blackdown 
is  very  voluminous ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  it  may  have 
escaped  me.  The  following  works,  however,  have  been  consulted, 
and  more  or  less  referred  to. 

Dr.  Fitton  (1836).  "  On  the  Strata  between  the  Chalk  and  the 
Oxford  Oolite  in  the  South-east  of  England."  Trans.  GeoL  Soc. 
ser.  2.  vol.  iv.  p.  233. 

De  la  Beche.  '  Geological  Beport  on  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West 
Somerset.'     1839,  pp.  240-7. 

De  la  Beche.  '  On  the  Chalk,  and  Sands  beneath  it,  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Lyme  Begis  (Dorset)  and  Beer  (Devon)."  Trans.  GeoL 
Soc.  ser.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

R.  A.  C.  Godwin- Austen  (1842).  "On  the  Geology  of  the  South- 
east of  Devonshire."     Trans.  GeoL  Soc.  ser.  2.  vol.  vi.  p.  433. 

Eenevier  (1856).  '<  On  the  Lower  Greensand  and  Blackdown  Fos- 
sils of  England.'*  Summary  of  original  paper  in  Quart.  Joum. 
GeoL  Soc.  1856. 

Briart  et  Comet  (1870).  "  Description  <&c.  de  la  Meule  de  Brac- 
quegnies."     Mem.  cour.  par  I'Academie  B.  de  Bruxelles,  tome  34. 

Ed.  Parfitt,  1870.  ''  Fossil  Sponge  Spicules  in  the  Greensand  of 
Haldon  and  Blackdown."  Eeport  and  Trans,  of  the  Devon  Asso- 
oiation. 

H.  J.  Carter.  *0n  Fossil  Sponge  Spicules  of  the  Greensand 
compared  with  those  of  existing  Species.'     1871. 

C.  J.  A.  Meyer.  "  On  the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Beer  Head,  and 
the  adjacent  Cliff-sections,  and  on  the  relative  Horizons  therein  of 
the  Warminster  and  Blackdown  fossiliferous  Deposits."  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1874, 

J.  S.  Gardner.  Many  papers  on  the  Cretaceous  Gasteropoda, 
Geol.  Mag.  and  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  1875  to  1880. 

Barrois.  ^L'age  des  couches  de  Blackdown  (Devonshire)."  Ann. 
de  la  Soc.  Geol.  du  Nord,  1875. 

Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan.  '^  On  the  Upper-Greensand  Coral  Fauna 
of  Haldon,  Devonshire."    Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1879. 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price.     '  The  Gault,  a  Lecture,'    1879. 

W.  Downes.  "Blackdown."  Beport  and  Trans,  of  the  Devon 
Association,  1880. 

*  Notably  the  mention  of  Mr.  Caleb  Bvaiifl's  collection  was  omitted. 
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The  laige  majority  of  the  above  writers  deal  prominently  with 
tiie  qnestion  of  the  age  of  the  Blaokdown  and  Haldon  beds.  It 
will  be  weU  therefore,  bofore  proceeding  farther,  to  sum  up  the 
opinions  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  expressed. 

The  Age  of  the  Beds. 

It  appears  that  De  la  Beche  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  ser.  2.  vol.  ii. 
1826)  and  (Ordn.  Survey  Report,  p.  237, 1839)  classified  them  as 
^Y^  Gieensand. 

Fitton  (1836)  calls  them  Lower  Greensand. 

Godwin-Austen  (1842)  described  them  as  possibly  a  sandy  con- 
dition of  the  Gault. 

Meyer  at  £rst  maintained  (1863,  1866)  that  they  were  Lower 
Greensand,  but  subsequently  to  some  extent  changed  his  opinion  ; 
and  I  gather  from  his  later  paper  (1874)  that  he  is  somewhat  dis- 
posed to  assent  to  an  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by  Mr, 
Etheridge,  who,  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  the  Black-Yen  section 
near  Lyme  Kegis,  places  them  on  the  horizon  of  the  Gault ;  but 
he  still  thinks  that  some  part  may  be  of  Lower  Greensand  age.  A 
quotation  may  make  this  more  clear.  He  says : — *'  True  Gault  is  te 
be  seen  near  Punfield,  in  Swanage  Bay,  where  it  is  underlain  by  a 
considerable  thickness  of  Lower  Greensand.  It  is  traceable  as  Gault 
along  the  coast-line  as  far  westward  as  Mewps  Bay.  At  Lulworth 
Cove  it  is  to  be  seen  no  longer  as  G-ault,  which  in  its  argillaceous 
condition  has  either  thinned  out  or  given  place  to  dark  greenish 
sandy  strata  with  zones  of  large  concretionary  nodules. 

^  These  beds  contain  G-ault  fossils  in  abundance,  and  (what  is 
well  worthy  of  notice)  pass  upwards  insensibly  into  Upper  Green- 
sand, and  downwards  into  ferruginous  sands  of  Lower  Greensand. 

^*In  the  altered  condition  of  the  Gault,  as  present  at  Lulworth, 
one  finds,  therefore,  an  approach  already  to  the  condition  of  the  so- 
called  Gault  as  seen  at  Black  Yen.  And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Gault  in  such  condition  is  present  both  at  Black  Yen  and  in 
the  sections  to  the  westward.  But  is  this  all  ?  I  think  it  possible 
that  Lower  Greensand,  which,  as  we  have  seen  at  Lulworth,  actually 
accompanies  the  Gault  to  its  extinction  as  a  clay-bed,  may  form  a 
part  also  of  the  still  doubtful  strate  to  the  westward.  As  to  the 
correctness  of  this  supposition,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  have  no 
eridence  whatever"*. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  in  1879  Mr.  Meyer's  opinion  remained 
^uishaken;  for  he  says  then  *'  I  still  believe  the  Blackdown  Green- 
sand to  represent  a  littoral  deposit  of  more  than  one  age  or  period, 
n&ging  possibly  from  the  highest  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand  to 
the  lower  beds  of  the  Upper  Greensand  inclusive  "t. 

Not  having  myself  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Lul- 
worth section,  I  have  no  opinion  to  offer.  1  can  only  remark  that 
it  appears  to  me  that  Meyer  and  Barrels  (to  whose  views  we  shall 
next  come)  seem  to  differ  in  a  rather  important  point  in  their  de- 

*  Meyer,  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soo.  1874,  p.  382. 
t  Bxtoaot  from  a  letter,  by  permiaaion  ofthe  writer. 
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scription  of  this  Lulworth  section.  As  quoted  above,  Meyer  tells  us 
that  "  at  Lulworth  cove  it  [the  day-bed]  is  to  be  seen  no  longer  as 
Qault,  which  in  its  argillaceous  condition  has  either  thinned  out  or" 
&c.  Barrois,  on  the  other  hand,  after  describing  all  the  beds  at 
Lulworth  except  the  base,  adds  ''  Sous  ces  couches  se  trouve  une 
argile  noire  sableuse  "*.  This ''  aigile  noire  "  he  apparently  identifies 
with  the  Gault. 

It  may  be  partly  for  this  reason  that  Barrois  (1875)  so  positively 
asserts  the  position  of  the  Blackdown  beds  as  "  <Ae  lower  part  of  the 
Upper  Oreensaml'^  He  lays  down  his  definition  of  Upper  Green- 
sand  very  clearly  as  being  the  sum  of  the  Warminster  and  Black- 
down  beds ;  so  that  according  to  him  the  term  '^  Upper  Greensand  " 

=  { l!  SS'w'bS*'  "  ^'  ^PP*'  Greensand  n'esfc  autre  ch«e 
que  la  reunion  de  ces  deux  divisions."  He  finds  both  of  them  at 
Lulworth  above  the  black  sandy  day ;  and  he  identifies  the  Lower  of 
these  with  the  Blackdown  beds  on  the  ground  that,  out  of  66  fossils 
which  he  had  found  there,  36  were  characterisidc  of  Blackdown. 

The  fact,  however,  that  a  black  sandy  clay  or  loam  is  locally  found 
beneath  the  equivalents  of  the  Blackdown  beds  (a  fact  attested  by 
other  writers  in  regard  to  some  other  localities  f)  will  not  of  itself 
prove  that  black  loam  or  day  is  gault,  nor  warrant  us  in  drawing 
a  hard  and  fast  time -line  at  the  top  of  such  a  bed.  For  my  own 
part  I  was  hardly  prepared  to  see  Barrois'  stratigraphioal  dictam 
on  this  point,  after  reading  his  own  words  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
paper,  '*  on  ne  voit  pas  de  relations  stratigraphiques  dans  les  Black- 
down  hills."  It  would  not  have  struck  me  that  either  stratigraphical 
evidence  or  the  proportion  of  fossils  identified  (very  little  more  than 
half)  warrant  such  a  very  positive  inference. 

Price  (1879),  after  quoting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  de  Banco  to  the 
effect  that  the  whetstones  of  Blackdown  were  the  representatives  of 
the ''  cowstones "  of  Dorset,  "  in  which  case  the  Blackdown  beds 
might  be  the  equivalents  in  time  of  the  Upper  Gaidt,"  adds,  **  The 
Blackdown  beds,  according  to  evidence  furnished  by  the  published 
list  of  fossils,  and  from  those  I  have  seen,  appear  to  present  a  mix- 
ture of  Upper  and  Lower  Gault  forms,  leading  to  a  supposition  that 
these  series  of  beds  represent  both  divisions  of  the  Gault." 

By  way  of  comment  upon  this,  I  would  only  add  that  if ,  as  I  ima- 
gine, Mr.  Price  includes  among  *•*•  the  published  list  of  fossils "  all 
that  have  been  referred  in  local  museums  to  Blackdown,  he  may, 
and  I  think  has,  included  some  X  whose  claim  to  a  place  on  the  list 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

To  review  the  whole,  it  is  dear  that  the  present  balance  of  opinion 
tends  to  the  view  that  the  Gault,  or  most  of  it,  is  represented  in  the 
Blackdown  beds,  while  there  is  no  necessary  reason  for  limiting 
thdr  age  upward  or  downward  to  that  of  the  Gault  alone. 

*  Page  7. 

t  Mr.  Horace  Woodward,  'Geology  of  Bngland  and  Wales,'  pw  237. 

$  E.  g.  Amm,  faicatus. 
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Correlation  of  the  Blackdown  Beds  with  otlur  Localities. 

Mr.  Meyer,  referring  to  Mr.  Balph  Tate's  description  of  the  Cro- 
taceoQS  rocks  of  the  Xorth-east  of  Ireland  (Qnart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc, 
Tol.  zxi.  p.  15),  says  that  of  the  three  zones  of  Tate  ^^  the  lowest,  or 
'  Glauamitic  ULnds '  .  .  .  apparently  represents  to  some  extent " 
bis  *'  beds  1  to  3  of  the  Devon  sections,"  t.  €.  1  to  3  of  Meyer. 

Prof.  Duncan,  referring  to  the  coral  fauna,  which  occurs  hi|j;h  up 
in  the  series,  and  which  is  chiefly  found  at  Haldon,  and  is  but  barely 
represented  at  Blackdown,  says  of  this  zone,  that  "  the  fauna  is  a 
poor  representation  of  that  of  Gosau ;  but  the  facies  is  the  same." 
MM.  Briart  et  Cornet  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Blackdown  beds  with  the  Meole  de  Bracquegnies.  The 
argument  is  based  on  the  proportion  of  fossil  species  common  to  the 
two  localities.  Out  of  93  species  referred  by  them  in  1870  to  the 
Meule,  42  are  found  at  Blackdown,  3  only  in  the  English  Gault, 
while  8,  13,  and  5  respectively  are  found  at  Rouen,  Sarthe,  and 
in  the  Tourtia  of  Tournai  and  Montignies-sur-Roc,  leaving  a  re- 
mainder of  22  not  compared. 

In  the  Geological  Magazine,  1881,  p.  431^  I  read  that  MM.  Bri- 
ait  et  Comet  had  at  that  date  raised  the  numher  of  species  from  the 
Meole  to  120.  How  far  this  may  affect  the  proportion  of  fossils 
common  to  Blackdown  I  do  not  know ;  but  taking  their  original 
comparison,  we  have  42  out  of  93  species  common  to  the  two  local- 
ities—that is  to  say,  less  than  half.  I  should  scarcely  have  thought 
that  this  fact  alone  would  warrant  the  conclusion,  "  ces  r^sultats  ne 
penvent  laisser  aucun  doute  sur  I'identit^  de  la  meule  avec  les 
conches  si  remarquables  de  Blackdown." 

Mr.  Meyer,  writing  in  reference  to  this  subject  in  1879,  says : — 
''The  fossils  of  the  Meule  de  Bracquegnies,  so  many  of  which  are 
referred  by  MM.  Briart  et  CSomet  to  Blackdown  species,  differ  in 
Rich  points  as  bring  them  nearer  to  the  Ghloritic-Marl  fauna ;  and 
they  are,  moreover,  associated  with  Ghloritic-Marl  species ;  and  for 
this  reason  I  fancy  our  Blackdown  fossils  are  older  than  their 
supposed  Belgian  equivalents  "*. 

To  this  I  would  add  that  the  very  small  number  in  common  with 
the  English  Gault  (3  only)  is  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  Blackdown 
faona  has  been  supposed  to  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  Gault 
farmsf. 

1  observe  also  that  the  beds  above  the  Meule,  five  in  number, 
which  separate  it  from  the  Chalk,  are,  according  to  MM.  Briart  et 
Comeths  section,  all  marly,  and  that  bed  J  immediately  above  the 
Menle  contains  Peeien  asper,  which  apparently  does  not  occur  in  the 
Meole  itself  :t. 
1  am  not  aware  that  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  Blackdown  beds 

*  Sxtnct  from  letter,  by  permiMion. 

t  Mr.  J.  S.  Ghirdner  telhi  me  that  the  species  supposed  to  be  common  to  the 
two  localities  are  very  often  not  strictly  identical, 
t  Plate  I,  Mem.  Oour.  tom.  34. 
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with  those  of  Haldon  has  yet  been  made ;  and  to  do  this  is  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  present  paper. 

Comparison  of  Blackdown  with  Haldon, 

The  beds  at  Blackdown  have  been  in  part,  bat  only  in  part,  de- 
scribed by  Eitton  ;  for  his  description  refers  almost  entirely  to  the 
beds  quarried  for  whetstones,  which  beds  are  less  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  snpra-triassic  series.  I  do  not  know  of  any  detailed  de- 
scription of  Haldon ;  but  in  the  comparison  of  Blackdown  and  Haldon. 
beds,  which  I  shall  presently  give,  I  have  been  very  much  assisted, 
as  regards  the  Haldon  area,  by  the  previous  though  unpublished  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Vicary  of  Exeter. 

In  the  days  of  Dr.  Eitton  pits  were  being  worked  at  Blackdown 
almost  continuously  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  at  intervals  still 
further.  At  the  present  date  three  only  are  being  worked  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ridge,  and  all  have  been  closed  on  the  western 
escarpment.  Some  few  of  the  lattter,  however,  have  been  open 
since  my  residence  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  pits,  with  the  help 
of  cart-tracks  and  road-sections  and  frequent  conversations  with 
workmen,  have  given  me,  I  think,  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  stmctnra 
of  the  hiU. 

In  determining  the  zones  of  fossils  at  Blackdown  I  have  been 
guided  by : — 

1.  Seeing  them  in  situ,  or  breaking  up  at  leisure  rook-matter 
brought  to  my  house  from  a  known  bed ; 

2.  Lithological  characters  of  the  matrix ; 

3.  Comparison  of  information  independently  given  by  diflfeient 
workmen. 

At  Haldon  I  have  been  guided  by : — 

1.  Seeing  the  fossils  in  situ ; 

2.  Information  given  by  Mr.  Vicary. 

.1  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  and  proceed  in  ascending 
order. 

Bed  1.  At  the  base  of  Blackdown  is  found  about  30  feet  of  whity- 
brown  sand  rock,  perfectly  homogeneous  throughout,  with  no  traoeof 
fossils*,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  no  sign  of  current-bedding.  The 
workmen  call  it  *^  white  rock." 

Bed  2.  ''  Soft  fine  vein"=bed  8  of  Eitton,  a  thin  layer  of  con- 
cretions, generally  only  a  few  inches  in  thiclmess,  used  for  scythe- 
stones. 

Bed  3=bed  7  of  Eitton,  and  called  by  him  '<  Eock-sand."  I 
find  that  the  workmen  now  call  it  *^  Bottom-rock."  It  is  about  4 
feet  in  thickness,  and  of  darker  colour  than  the  sand  rock  of  bed  1 
beneath  it.  There  are  very  few  fossils;  but  perhaps  Trigonia 
dliformis  is  the  prevalent  one. 

Bed  4ssbed  6  of  Eitton.  '*  Bottom  stones."  Concretions  used 
for  whetstones,  varying  (as  Eitton  says)  from  a  few  inches  to  about 
5  feet.     T.  aliformiSy  Peciunculus  uvnhonatus^t  Inoceramus  suJeatus. 

Bed  5.  "  Burrows,"  concretions  somewhat  coarser  than  the  last, 
*  Mr.  Meyer  tells  me  that  he  has  found  a  veiy  few  in  thie  bed. 
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xaed  sometimes  for  whetstones,  but  chiefly  for  building.  If  we 
include  the  sand  layers  which  divide  the  concretionary  beds  with  the 
concretions  themselres  we  may  estimate  it  at  about  4  feet.  There 
are  but  few  fossils,  chiefly  Inoceramus  sulcatus  and  Trigonia 
aliformis. 

Bed  6,= bed  4  of  Pitton,  is  known  as  ^'  Gutters."  It  consists  of 
sand  and  concretionary  layers,  is  about  5  feet  in  thickness,  and 
contains  but  few  fossils,  but  among  them  Inoceramtis  sulcatus  and 
Pectunculus  umbonatus. 

Bid  7.  A  very  fossiliferous  band  in  sand.  P,  umbonatus  is  the 
prevailing  fossil ;  but  there  are  many  others.  These  are  found,  to 
nse  the  expression  of  the  workmen,  in  ^'  clumps  ;"  that  is  to  say,  in 
dnstera  or  colonies,  with  valves  almost  always  attached,  and  with 
species  but  little  mixed.  They  have  evidently  been  deposited  in 
still  water,  and  are  apparently  in  the  habitat  in  which  they  lived 
and  died.  Murex  ealcar,  with  its  long  slender  spines,  is  often  found 
perfect  at  this  zone. 

Bed  8.  This  is  also  very  fossiliferous,  and  the  conditions  are  the 
same  as  those  just  mentioned.  The  prevailing  fossil  is  TurriUUa 
granulata  in  '^  clumps."  The  individuals  of  this  long  univalve  are 
inclined  at  all  angles  toward  all  points  of  the  compass.  Sometimes 
the ''  dumps  "  consist  wholly  or  mainly  of  Turritdlce.  Sometimes 
again,  they  are  mixed  vnth  IHmorphosoma  (AporrTiais)  caUarata 
and  Z).  n^lecta ;  SipTioniapyriformis  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  bed. 
This  and  the  preceding  bed  run  more  or  less  into  each  other,  but  the 
order  is  generally  as  here  indicated.  Together  the  two  beds  con- 
stitute Bed  3  of  Eitton,  and  are  conjointly  about  4  feet  in  thickness. 

Bed  9.  "Hard  fine  vein"=Fitton's  bed  2.  It  is  a  thin  layer  of 
concretions  used  for  scythestones. 

Bed  10.  "  Red  rock''=Fitton's  bed  1.  It  is  a  very  fossiliferous 
stratified  sandstone  in  layers  divided  by  sand ;  Bivalves  in  this  bed 
have  their  valves  nearly  always  separated,  and  species  are  completely 
niixed.  There  is  some,  but  not  much,  indication  of  attrition,  and 
some  of  the  fossils  are  broken,  while  all  lie  flatly  on  planes  of  bed- 
ding. The  sandstone  is  vertically  divided  at  intervals  of  1  to  3  feet  by 
miniatnre  joints,  cutting  clean  through  hard  chalcedonic  fossils,  without 
leaving,  as  a  rule,  a  single  projecting  splinter.  Some  of  the  fossils 
bave  their  surface  a  little  decomposed*,  thus  obliterating  the  finer 
Btrise,  and  hence  perhaps  giving  origin  to  the  distinction  between 
Cvedlcea  fibrosa  and  C.  glabra,  both  of  which  occur  in  this  bed. 
The  prevailing  fo&sil  is  Cyprina  cuneata.  Exogyra  conica  is  also 
very  common.  Trigonia  scabricola,  though  not  so  common,  is  con- 
fin^  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  this  bed.  "With  this  bed  or  some 
P^  of  it  the  Haldon  series  probably  begins,  while  with  the  bed 
beneath  it  the  "'  whetstone  beds  ^  end.  Thickness  about  3  feet.  I 
bad  a  cartload  of  rock  from  this  bed  10  brought  to  my  house,  and 
broke  it  up  at  leisure,  and  found  the  following  approximate  per- 


*  i  e.  have  a  pulverulept  coating  in  the  rook,  whioh  rubs  off  with  a  touch. 

^J.G.8.  No.  149.  o 
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Pyprina  oimeata 25 

JSScogyra  oonica    20 

CuculliBa  carinata    15 

Cardium  Hfllanum 7 

Venus  RublflBTiB,  Oytherea  plana,  and  allied  forms 12 

Pyprina  angulata,  0.  rostrata    5 

IHirritella  granulata    3 

Cucollna  fibrosa  (glabra)    3 

Trigonia  scabrioola 3 

Thetis  gigantea    3 

Other  fossils 4 

100 

1  found  in  all  46  speoies  in  this  bed,  many  of  which  range  down- 
wards into  lower  beds,  while  very  few  of  them  have  a  higher  range. 

Bed  11.  A  bed  of  variegated  fine  sand  with  thin  lenticnlar  and 
impersistent  shell-bands.  The  fossils  from  these  bands  are  mostly 
broken,  and  all  much  waterwom.  Pectunculus  auhlcevis  and  Tri- 
gania  affirus*  abound,  together  with  a  few  other  species  less 
abundant.  It  is  about  18  feet  thick,  but  the  shell-bands  are  only 
about  2  inches  in  thickness. 

Bed  12.  Here  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  agreement 
between  Blackdown  and  Haldon.     Beds  10  and  11  would  appear  to 
have  some  meagre  representation  at  Haldon,  to  judge  by  the  fossils 
which  have  come  from  the  base  of  that  series  and  by  their  mode  of 
occurrence  in  it ;  though  I  must  admit  that  I  have  not  myself  seen 
any  thing  there  in  situ  which  I  could  positively  identify  with  either 
of  them.      But  the   greater  part  of  the  Haldon  rook   may   be 
without  hesitation  referred  to  this  bed  12,  which  therefore  develops 
a  greater  thickness  at  Haldon  than  at*  Blackdown.     At  Blackdown 
it  is  about  25  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  sand  with  layers  of  cherty 
sandstone  passing  upwards  into  chert.    The  characteristio  fossil  is 
above  all  others  PecUn  qiuidricostatus,  which  is  never  found  lower 
down  in  the  series.     Trigonia  dcedaleaf,  Pectunculus  suhlmns,  and 
Exogyra^  mostly  broken,  are  also  found  here,  and  a  few  others ;  but 
fossils,  as  a  rule,  are  scarce.  The  Haldon  bed,  which  corresponds  with 
it,  is  probably  about  35  feet  thick,  and  this  also  consists  of  sand  with 
several  layers  of  cherty  sandstone.     Fragments  of  Pecten  quadricas- 
iatug  and  of  Exogyra  are  abundant  in  it  at  Haldon ;  but  I  could  find 
hardly  any  thing  else  there.    Both  at  Blackdown  and  at  Haldon 
fossils  of  this  horizon  are  commonly  covered  with  concentric  inoms- 
tations  of  chalcedony,  exactly  like  those  on  the  Triassic  beekites  at 
Paignton.     On  the  Exeter  road,  near  the  Grand  Stand  at  Great 
Haldon  racecourse,  1  put  my  hand  into  a  rabbit-burrow,  about  3 
feet  above  the  junction  with  Trias,  and  brought  out  fragments  of  P. 
quadrioostatus  and  Exogyra.    It  is  thus  evident  that  there  at  least 

*  Under  this  name  I  here  include  71  Imvwacula  and 'allied  forma,  which  are 
all  associated  together  in  this  one  bed,  and  are  found  nowhere  else.  Mr.  D*Urban, 
of  Exeter,  points  out  to  me  that  Dr.  Lyoett,  in  his  "  Corrigenda  "  at  the  end  of 
his  Monograph,  substitutes  the  specific  name  "  affinis  "  for  that  of  '*  ezcentrica  " 
used  in  the  text 

t  Since  this  paper  was  read,  I  hare  found  one  which  apparency  came  firom 
a  lower  bed. 
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beds  of  this  character  extend  very  nearly  down  to  the  base  of  the 
series,  while  at  Blackdown  they  only  occur  at  the  top,  immediately 
beneath  the  chert  gravel. 

Bed  13.  As  a  bed  this  can  only  be  identified  at  Haldon,  where  it 
is  found  in  many  places.  It  is  the  '*  littoral  concrete ''  of  Prof. 
Dancan,  celebrated  for  its  coral  fauna.  In  a  sand-pit  at  the  road- 
side on  the  east  of  Great  Kaldon,  on  the  Exeter  and  Newton  road, 
it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  bands  of  fossil  shells  (for 
the  most  part  broken)  in  a  basis  of  sand.  The  two  higher  bands  are 
thin  and  insignificant,  bat  the  third  or  lowest  is  about  1^  foot  thick, 
a  hard  jaspideous  mass  full  of  fossil  fragments.  I  detected  in  it 
Oitrea  and  Exogyra  in  abnndanoe,  Trigonia  Vicaryatia,  Lyoett, 
and  Vermieidaria,  but  no  corals.  I  visited  the  place  twice,  the 
second  time  with  Mr.  Champernowne,  but  neither  of  us  succeeded  in 
finding  a  coral.  Judging  by  the  list  of  coral  species,  and  by  the 
specimens  exhibited  by  dealers,  one  is  apt  to  be  much  misled  as  to 
the  character  of  this  bed,  and  to  suppose  that  it  consists  largely  of 
corals  and  Folyzoa.  The  truth  is  that  tons  of  the  material  might 
have  to  be  removed  before  a  nest  of  corals  or  Folyzoa  would  be  found ; 
and  for  a  chance  comer  to  find  even  a  single  specimen  would  be  a 
fortunate  circumstance.  No  such  bed  exists  at  Blackdown ;  but  a 
very  few  specimens  of  the  characteristic  fauna  have  been  found. 
The  Blackdown  specimens  may  be  numbered  on  the  fingers.  Two 
or  three  specimens  of  TrochosmUia  or  Smilotrochus^  one  of  (?)  IsaB- 
trcea,  and  one  or  two  corals  unnamed  complete  the  List,  so  far  as 
Blackdown  is  concerned,  whereas  a  large  and  increasing  list  is 
referred  to  Haldon  by  Prof.  Duncan,  who,  as  already  observed,  com- 
pares the  fauna  to  that  of  Gosau. 

Bed  14.  At  Haldon,  above  the  "  littoral  concrete,"  is  found  about 
8  feet  of  schorlaceous  and  non-glauconitic  sand.  All  the  sand  below 
this  is  more  or  less  glauconitic.  It  contains  a  few  fragments  of 
£ro^yra. 

Bed  15.  Orhiiolina-cheTt,  in  layers  6  feet,  is  seen  at  Smallacombe 
Gojle,  Little  Haldon ;  but  it  seems  to  occur  only  locally.  It  is  a 
glassy  translucent  chert  weathering  to  a  duU  wlutish  surface  ;  it  is 
hard  and  brittle  in  the  centre,  but  soft  and  earthy  on  the  weathered 
exterior,  and  abounds  in  0,  concava,  Lam.,  and  Lima  semisulcata,  Sow. 

Bed  16,  Chert  gravel.  At  Blackdown  this  frequently  caps  the 
hiU.  It  is  found  in  a  clayey  matrix  intermixed  generally  with  very 
vesicular  concretions  of  lunonite.  The  latter  has  often  been  mis- 
taken for  iron  slag,  which  it  very  much  resembles  in  appearance.  But 
as  it  can  be  seen  not  only  lying  round  the  old  and  present  chert-pits, 
but  also  in  situ  in  precisely  the  same  condition,  the  tales  of  pre- 
historic bloomeries  founded  upon  this  evidence  rest  upon  a  very 
questionable  foundation. 

Bed  17.  Flint  gravel.  None  is  found  at  Blackdown,  I  believe,  to 
the  north  of  Kentisbeare,  but  south  of  that  place  it  generally  caps 
the  chert  gravel  without  being  mixed  with  it.  At  Blackdown  pro- 
bably it  never  much  exceeds  10  feet,  while  it  attains  a  thickness  of 
30  feet  or  40  feet  at  Haldon.    The  springs  which  at  Blackdown 

g2 
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Fig.  1. — Comparative  general  Sections  at  Haldon  and  Blaekdovon. 
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come  ont  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  greensand,  at  Haldon  seem  im- 
Tariably  to  oome  out  at  the  base  of  the  flint  gravel. 

To  snm  this  up^  we  have,  if  we  go  to  the  base  of  the  section  (bed  1), 
probably  still-  and  fairly  deep-water  conditions  exhibited,  but  at  flrst 
no  signs  of  life.  The  concretionary  layers  which  after  a  while  begin 
to  appear  are  of  conrse  superinduced;  but  just  where  they  now 
h^pen  to  come  in  scanty  traces  of  moUuscan  life  begin  to  appear, 
while  sponge-spicules  begin  to  be  abundant.  The  conditions, 
then,  seem  to  point  either  to  elevation  or  to  silting  up,  at  any  rate 
to  shallower  water  and  more  abundant  molluscan  life.  We  come 
first  upon  occasional  waifs  and  strays,  and  then  upon  whole  colonies 
of  species  fossilized  without  disturbance  in  their  original  habitat. 
Still  shallower  conditions  seem  to  follow,  marked  by  current-action, 
by  the  mingling  of  species,  by  separation  of  valves,  by  attrition  and 
fnetore.  Corals  and  Polyzoa  then  incrust  the  littoral  d^ris.  Then 
there  is  a  missing  paragraph  or  twof  in  the  natural  chapter,  which 
other  localities  may  perhaps  supply.  But  the  flint  gravel  remains, 
telling  its  double  or,  rather,  triple  tale  of  subsidence  till  deep-sea 
conditions  again  prevailed,  and  of  subsequent  upheaval  and  subaerial 
denudation. 

The  following  lists  of  fossils  are  corrected  from  those  published 
by  me  in  1880.  Several  from  that  list,  including  Pecten  asper^ 
I^m.,  are  now  rejected  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  found 
to  be  calcareous,  or  otherwise,  in  mineralogical  character,  mani- 
festly differing  from  Blackdown  specimens.  When  able  with  cer- 
tainty to  do  so,  I  have  recorded  the  beds,  or  range  of  beds,  from 
whidi  they  severally  come.  The  initials  refer  to  the  museums  and 
cabinets  in  which  the  specimens  may  be  seen.  Thus : — J  =  Jermyn 
Street,  E  =  British  Museum  at  Kensington,  B  =  Bristol  Museum, 
E  =  Exeter  Museum,  T  =  Taunton  Museum,  V  =  Mr.  Vicary's  Col- 
lection, C£  =  that  of  Mr.  Caleb  Evans,  W  =  that  of  Mr.  Walrond, 
of  Dulford  House,  near  Collumpton,  C  =  Mr.  Champemowne^ 
M  =  that  of  Mr.  Meyer,  D  =  my  own. 

Blackdown  Fossils, 
(Tboee  which  hare  been  found  at  Haldon  also  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.) 

pLAlTTiE. 

A  fem-like  impression.    V. 

Wood,  siliiBified  and  (frequently)  bored  by  Teredo  ?    Oommon. 
tSeqooites   Woodwardii   (Camithers).     Journal    of   Botany,    1867,  p.    27, 
pL  lix.  figs.  11-16. 

SPOHGIDiB. 

Siphonia  pyriformis  {Gold/.).    Bed  8.    Common. 

Spieula  distribated  throu^out  the  beds.    These  have  been  treated  in  detail  by 

Mr.  E.  Parfitt  and  by  Dr.  Carter  in  the  works  aboTe  quoted.    Bed  5 

■eems  moet  rich  in  these  spioula. 

AeriNozoA. 
«?IsBstnea.    D. 
«ftnilotrodiiiB  Austeni  (E.  #  K),  [?  Trochosmilia].    T,  0. 

CoraL    B. 

ProbaUy  til  are  traces  of  Bed  13,  which  is  more  fully  developed  at  Haldon. 

t  Perhaps  it  was  a  land  area  during  the  age  of  the  Chloritio  Marl  &0. 
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ECHIHODBRMATA. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Percy  Sladen  for  criticismB  on  my  former  list 
under  this  head,  and  for  his  determination  of  some  spedmens  of  Aste- 
roidea  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Bir.  Bidgood,  the  Ourator  of  the 
Taunton  Museum ;  also  to  Prof.  Duncan  for  his  determination  of  an 
Eohinms, 

Oomatols.    J. 

Antedon  incurra  {Carpenter).    Q.  J.  G.  S.  toI.  xzxri.  (Not.  1880)  p.  552,  pi.  23. 

fig.l. 
SteUaster  Gomptoni  {Forbes)  [Goniaster].    J,  T. 

elegans  {Gray)  [Gouiaster].    J,  Tt.  , 

Salenia,  new  sp.    J. 

Echinobrissus  Morriaii  {Forbes).    J. 

Oardiaster  Perixii  {Siam,)  [bisulcatus,  ^nu].    J. 

Bnallaster  Greenoyii  {Forbes)  [Hemipneustesl.    J.    D*Orb.  Pal.  Frao9.  Terr. 

Or^t.  t.  tL  p.  188,  pi.  849;  Wright,  PaL  Soc.  Monog.  Gret.  Echin.  p.  290, 

pL  54.  figs.  2,  3. 
Eohinoepatangus  Murchisonianus  {MantX    Hemiaster  Murchisom'se  (Forces). 

J,  W,  D.    Pal.  Soc.  Monog.  Gret.  Echin.  p.  281,  pi.  60.  ^.  1,  pi.  64.  fig.  1. 
Hemipneustes.    GE. 
Ediinooonus.    GE. 
Pygurus  lampas  {De  la  Beohe),    E. 
? Glenotremites,  plates  of.     v. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  in  the  Taunton  Museum,  among  the  fine 
collection  lately  presented  to  it  by  Gaptain  Fox,  a  Starfieh  impression,  which 
was  sent  with  the  rest  to  Mr.  P.  Sladen,  but  concerning  which  the  latter  was 
not  able  to  say  any  thing  positiyely  at  the  time. 

AmiBLIDA. 

Serpula  filiformis  {Sow.).    Gommon.    Bed  10  and  others. 

antiquata  {Sow.).    B. 

plexus  {Scio.).    J,  B. 

vermes,  Sow.    B. 

tuba  {SowX    B. 

• earinella,  Sow.    B. 

#yermicularia  conoava  {Sow.),    Gommon. 

radiata  {Sow.).    B,  E. 

^—  nmbonata  (Soto.).    B. 
Vermilia  ampullacea  {Sow.).    J,  B. 

Grustacsa. 
PoUicipes  Issvis,  Sow.    V,  GE,  M. 

POLTZOA. 

Heteropora  dichotoma  ( Blamv.)  ?    B. 

oryptopora  {Gold/.).    B. 

Gen'opora  gracilis  (  Gold/.).    B. 
«Badioporabulbo8a(<f  Or6.).    D. 

Bbaohiopoda. 

Bhynohonella  depressa  {Dav.).    W,  GE. 
« latissima  {Sow.).    B. 


?  species.    Woodwardian  Museum. 


Grania.    M. 


t  Mr.  S.  Sharp  has  recorded  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  genus  SUlUuter  ii 
nnknown  in  all  the  series  intermediate  between  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  North- 
ampton and  the  Blackdown  beds. 
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Lambllibiunchiata. 

iOrtrai  froDB  {Park,),    3,  B,  D.    Bed  12. 

macroptera  (Soto,).    JB. 

?Bp.    E.    OB. 

•£zogyn  oonica  {Sow,),    Common.    BedB  7-12. 

undata  {SawX    B,  CE. 

■        plicata  {Lam,},    J,  E. 

Anomia?    CE. 

Hiniiitea,  sp.     J. 
•Peeten  MiUeri  {Sow,),    Bed  10.    Common.    Fitton,  pL  zvii.  ^.  19. 

« quadiioostatUBy  Sow.    Common,    Characteristio  of  bed  12,  beneath  which 

It  is  nerer  found. 

* quinqnecoetatuB  (Soio.)'    Jf  Sf  E. 

Stutchburyanus  {Sow.).    B, 

orbicularia  {Sow.).    B. 

?  Bp.     B. 

«Lima  leniiBulcata  {Sow.).    Common.    Beds  14-16. 

morama  ?  {d'  Orb.).    V. 

PHeatiila?    CE,  M. 

ATicttla  Unoeolata  {Forbes).    C£,  Y. 

pectinatay  Sow.    M. 

Kaaliniana,  eFOrb.    M. 

•— anomahi  {Sow.),    J,  B,  T.    CE.    Fitton,  pL  zvii.  fig.  18. 
•GerrUlia  anoeps  {Desk.).    Common.    Beds  4-10. 

Bolenoides  {Def.).    J. 

« roBtrata  {Sow,).    Common.    Fitton,  pi.  xvii.  fie.  17. 

InoeenmuB  conoentrious  {IPark),    Common.    Beds  o-lO. 

BolcatuB  {Park.).    Beds  4-10,  but  especially  6-6. 

Pinna  tetragona  {Sow.),    J,  B,  W,  CE. 

MjrtiluB  BtriatocostotuB  (ef  Orb.),    Z,  CE. 
« tridens  {Sow.).    Common.    Fitton,  pi.  xTii.  fiff.  14.    Bed  10. 

pnelonguB  {aow.).    B,  CE.    Fitton,  pi.  zvii.  flg.  15. 

iniBquivalTiB  {Sow,).    B.    Fitton,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  16. 

Modiola  BsqnaliB  {Sow.).    J. 

lygerienaiB  (  ?  Sow.).    J. 

« reTena  {Soio.),    Fitton,  pi.  xm,  fig.  13. 

Aica^  Bp.  ?    J. 

i rotundata  {Sow.).    B.    Fitton,  pL  xrii.  fig.  8.    Probably,  like  the  corals, 

a  trace  of  bed  13. 

limopeis,  sp.  ?    B,  W. 

«CiicuIuea  carinata»coetellata  (St^to.).  Common.  Beds  8-12,  but  especially 
10. 
fibrosa  {^ow.).  1  If  these  are  two  species,  they  may  be  distineuished  as 
glabra  (Par^.).  j  their  name  suggests.  The  one  is  ^brous  and  the  other 
fibrous;  but^  as  Mr.  Sowerby  remarks  (Min.  Con.  toI.  iii.  p.  9),  "the 
Bmootfaness  of  the  surface  may  arise  from  wear."  Bed  10,  where,  as 
already  remarked,  the  glabrous  characteristio  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 

fonnoea  {Sow.).    B.    Fitton,  pi.  rni.  fig.  7. 

•Pectunculus  umbonatus  (Sow.).      Common.    Bed  7i  and  occasionally  be- 
neath it. 
« subUBTis  (&^i(;.)t.    Beds  11  &  12. 

sp.  ?    J. 

t  In  their  descriptions,  MM.  Briart  et  Comet  (p.  62)  appear  to  have  referred 
to  P.  tvblmvis  the  characteristics  of  P.  umbonatus  and  vice  versd :  e.  g.^  describing 
P.  tubUevU,  the  authors  say : — '*  Cette  ooquille  est  trds  Yoisine,  par  sa  forme 
g^rale  et  Bea  omements,  de  la  pr^c^dente  [P.  umbonatus],  EUe  s'en  distineue 
oependant  par  sa  longueur  plus  grande,  et  par  son  ^paisseur  beauooup  moindre, 
et  par  son  crochet  moins  pro^minent  Elte  a  auasi  la  c6td  anal  tronqud,  maiB 
d'iine  mani^re  moins  accusde"  (M6m.  Cour.  tome  xxziy.  1870,  p.  62). 
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NuouIa  antiquata  (Sow.).    Gommon.    Beds  7-10.  =  apiculata. 

impreeea  (Soto.),    Oommon. 

« obtuaa  (Soto,).    Common.    Becb  7-10.    Fitton,  pi.  xyu.  fig.  11. 

angulata  (Sow.).    CE,  M. 

«Leda  lineata  (iSatc.)  aNucula  lineata.    Common.    Bed  10. 
Trigonia  aliformis  (Park.).    Beds  4-6. 

« Bcabrioola  (Lycett).    Common.    Bed  10. 

« dodalea  (Park.).    Bare  at  Blackdown,  bat  more  frequently  found  at 

Haldon.    E,  D.    Bed  12. 

« affinis  (Sow.).    Bed  11.    (Probably  better  known  as  "  ezoentrica.") 

% spectabilis  (Lyceft).    Bed  10. 

—  IflBTiuscula  (Lycett).    Y.    Pal.  Soc.  t  xxii.  1  Allied  to  T.  affinis  and  found 

fig.  6.  J  associated  with  it. 

spinosa  (Park.),  Pal.  Soc.  yoL  xxii.,  figured  from  Mr.  YicBrfs  specimen. 

J,  B,  T,  E,  V,  D.    Beds  3-4. 
sinuata  (Park.).    B,  W     Bed  12  probably. 


Cardium  Hillanum  (Sow.).    Common.    Beds  4-12. 
<i proboscideum  (Sow.).    Bed  10. 

subhillanum  (Leym.).    J,  CB. 

«LuGina  orbicularis  (Sow.).    Common.    Fitton,  pi.  zri.  fig.  13. 

pisum  (Sow.), 

sp.  ?    J. 

«Cyprina  angulata  (Flem.).    Common.    Bed  10. 
« cuneata  (Scno.).    Common.    Bed  10. 

rostrata  (Sow.).    Fitton,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  1. 

«Astarte  formosa  (Sow.).    Common.        Beds  7-10. 

striata  (Sow.).    CE,  J,  B,  V,  D. 

concinna  (Sow.).    B.     Fitton,  pi.  xvi.  fig.  15. 

« oboTata  (Sow.).    J,  V. 

impolita  (Sow.).    B,  E.    Rtton,  pi.  xri.  fig.  18. 


cuneata  (Sow.), 
lineata  (Sow.). 
multistriata  (Sow.). 


Mentioned  by  Fitton,  who  figures  the  last  (pi.  xri 
fig.  17) ;  but  I  cannot  find  them  in  any  ooUee- 
tion. 
^Yenos  sublasTis  (Sow.).    Common.    Beds  10-12.     Fitton,  pi.  xvii  fig.  5. 

submersa  (^ow).    J,  Y.    Fitton,  pL  xvii  ^.  4. 

faba(fi^.).    B,  Y,CB. 

—  immersa  (8ow,\    B,  Y,  CE. 

truncata=Cytnerea  tnmca'ta  (Sow,),   J,  B,  B,  CE.   Fitton,  pi.  xrii  fig.  S. 

*Cyth^rea  caperata  (Sow,).    Common.    Beds  7-10. 

« lineolata  (Sow.).    In  most  collections. 

« plana  (iSoco.).    Common.    Bed  10. 

subrotunda  (Sow.).    J,  B. 

(Venus)  ovalis  (Sow.).    B,  B. 

Petricola  ?  canaliculata  (Sow.).    Fitton,  pi.  xri.  fig.  11.    B,  M. 

nuciformis  (Sow.),    Fitton,  pi.  xvi.  fig.  10. 

«Mactra  angulata  (Sow.).    Common.    Beds  7-10.    Fitton,  pi.  xri.  fig.  9. 

Amphidesma.    B. 
ttTemna  iniequalis  (Sow.).    Common. 
« striatula  (Sew.).    Common. 

Psammobia  gracilis  (Sow.).    CE,  M. 

sp.  ?    J .  ?    B. 

Aroopagia  Bauliniana  (tCOrb,),    M. 

Lutraria  ?    M. 

Gapsa  elegans  (dHOrh.).    Y. 

Mya  laeriusoula  (Sow.).    B,  Y.    Fitton,  pL  xvi.  fig.  6. 

Goniomya.    B. 
«Corbula  elegans  (Sow.).    Common. 

truncata  (Sow.).    J,  B,  CE.    Fitton,  pi.  xvi.  fig,  8. 

»—  striatula  (Sow.),    CE,  and  Woodwaraian  Museum,  Cambridge. 
•Thetis  gigantea  (Sow.).    Common.    Bed  10. 
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Hietis  Soirerbji  (Bom.),    J. 

major.  ^  Thus  distinguiahed  by  Sowerby  (Min.  Con.),  who,  however,  con- 

minor,  j      riders  the  distmction  to  be  mainly  one  of  size. 

Myadtes  sp.  ?    J,  W,  0£,  D.    Bed  10. 

plioitus  {SatD.). 

OTalia  (i^Tto.).    B.    Fitton,  pi.  xvi.  flg.  6. 

Gasteropoda. 

Murex  calear  (Sow.).    Common.    Beda  7-10. 

P^ruU  depreasa  (Sow.).    OB,  B,  W.    Fitton,  pi.  xiriii.  fig   20. 

sp.  ?    J. 

Poaw  rigidua  (Sow.).     ?  J,  B,  OB,  V,  T.    Fitton,  pi.  xviii.  flg.  16. 

ruflticaii  (Sow.).     B.    Fitton,  pL  x?iii.  flg.  18. 

quadratua  (Sow.).    B,  V.    Fitton,  pL  xviii.  flg.  17. 

clathratua  (Sow.).    B,  V. 

?8p.    B. 

KiMa  coetellata  (Sow.).    J,  B,  0,  T,  D.     Fitton,  pi.  xviii.  fig.  26.     Bed  10. 

lineata  (Sow.).    0,  T,  W,  D.    CE  ?    Fitton,  pL  xviii.  fig.  25.    Mr.  SoUaa 

has  pointed  out  to  me  how  closely  this  resembles  the  existing  N.  reticosa 
found  off  the  Philippine  lalanda  in  9  fathoma.    Bed  10. 

Ousidaria?    CE. 
*Natioagaultina((f  Or6.).    Common.    B.    Beda  7-10.  aN.  canalioulata(jSiMO.). 

granoaa  (Sow.).    Fitton,  pi.  xviii.  flg.  7. 

sp.?    W. 

Dupinii  ?  (Leym.).    M. 

BauUniana?(<fOr6.).    M. 

■ excavata?  (Ark;A«/«n).    M. 

ervyna  ?  (ct  Orb.).    M. 

Gebitaii?(<fOr6.).    M. 

Fonanu  cannatiia=Natica  carinata  (Sow.).    B,  T.    Fitton,  pi.  xviii.  flg.  8. 

Oeritiiiam  gracile=Littorina  gradiia  (Sow.).    Fitton,  pL  xviii.  flg.  12.   T,  OB. 

sp.?    J,  B,  D,  M. 

Bostellaria  trioostata  (d*  Orb.).    M. 

Tessalolax  retuaa» Bostellaria  retusa  (Sow.).    B.    Fitton,  pi.  xvii.  flg.  22. 
tAporrhais  Parkinsoni  (3fan^.)» Bostellaria  Parkinsoni  (&w.).    Common  at 
Blackdown.    Fitton,  pi.  xviii.  flg.  24.    Bed  10. 

Bimorphosoma  calcarata= Aporrhaia  calcarata  (Sow.).  Very  common  at  Black- 
down.  Bed  8  especially,  but  found  up  to  10. 

neglecta  (Tate).    Common.    Fig.  in  Geol.  Mag.  1875,  pi.  xii.  flg.  13-16. 

Bed  8  especially ;  found  up  to  10. 

Pterooella  macrostoma  (^ioto.). «» Bostellaria  m.    B.    Fitton,  pi.  xviii.  fig.  23. 

The  five  preceding  are  given  aa  described  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner  in  the  Gkol. 
Msf .,  1880,  who  auggesta  3iat  D.  calcarata  might  be  the  male,  and  D.  neglecta 
the  female.  In  bed  8  they  are  found  associated  together,  and  where  D.  calcarata 
is  doubtless  the  commoner  form  of  the  two. 

tTurritella  granulata  (Sow.).  Very  common,  especially  in  bed  8,  which  ia  its 
downward  limit  It  oocura  also  above  bed  8  in  lesser  numbers;  and  there 
is  a  notable  percentage  of  it  in  bed  10.    I  have  not  found  it  above  bed  10. 

- — costaU  (5<w.).    B,  CE. 

— •  angulata  (^Orb.). 

suDaltemana  (Briart  et  Comet),  pi.  iii.  f .  45.    M. 

— -ip.?    CE,D. 

Scalaria  Fittoni  (J.  S.  Gardner).  J,  K,  B.  GeoL  Mag.  1876,  pi.  iii. 
figi  10-11. 

dimatospira  (J.  8.  Gardner).    E,  B.    Geol.  Biag.  pi.  iii.  flg.  13. 

pulchm  (Sow.).    B.    Geol.  Mag.  1876,  pi.  iii.  flg.  14. 

■ —  Dupiniana  (d^Orb.).    J,  K,  V.    Geol.  Mag.  1876,  pL  iii.  flg.  15. 

—  Queenii  (J.  S.  Gardner).    Geol.  Mag.  1876,  pi.  iii.  flga.  1-3. 

—  ap.?      V,  CE,D. 
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Diiocheta  Meyeri  (J.  8.  Gardner),    GeoL  Mag,  1880,  pL  iii  %  5. 

PyrgiHcua  Woodwardii.    GeoL  ICag.  1876,  pl.iii.  %•  Id.    K 

Littorina  gracilis  (iSaw.).    J,  B,  Y.    Fitton,  pi.  xTiiL  fig.  5. 

conica  {Saw.).    B,  OE     ?  Phaaianella. 

monilifera  {Sow.).    J.  E.  V,  B,  OB. 

rotundata  {Sow.).    B,  0£.    ?  Phananella. 

puncens  (&>t<\).    J,B,W,D,CK    Fitton,  pL  xviii.  fig.  6.    ?  Phmrianalla, 

PhaaianeUa  striata  {SowX    B,  W,  D.    Fitton,  pL  xriiL  fig.  15. 

punlla  {Sow.).    OB. 

• sp.  ?    J,  B. 

formoBa.    B.    Fitton,  pi.  zriii.  fig.  14. 

Bentalium  cylindricutu  (Sow.).    J. 
« medium  {Sow.).    J,  B,  V,  OE. 

Entalis  Meyeri  {J.  8,  Gardner).    Q.  J.  G.  S.,  Feb.  1878,  pL  iii  fiff.  ^. 

Pileopgis  Seeleyana  {J.  8.  Gardner).    Q.  J.  G.  S.,  May  1877,  pL  Tii.  figs.  6-7. 
«Act8Bonaffini8'(<S<n&.).    Common.    Beds  7-10. 

«ATeIlana  iuoraesata  (3faM^.)=Bingicula  incnssata  (Sow.),    Gommon.    BedB 
7-10. 

Cephalopoda. 

Nautilus.    2  species.    E,  Y,  W,  T. 
Ammonites  Beudantii  {Brongn.).    J. 

Goodhallii  {Sow.),     Common. 

variooBus  {Sow.).    Common. 

lautus  {Sow.).    £. 

splendens  {Sow.\    B.  T,  Y,  W,  D,  OB. 

interruptuB  {d*Orb.).    D. 

—  serratus  {Park.).    B. 

auritus  {Sow.).    B. 

denarius  {Sow.).    B,  T,  Y,  W. 

tuberculatus  {Sow.).    B,  W,  E. 

Toxooeras  Emeridanus  ((f  Or6.),BHamiteB  spinulotofl  (Sow.),    B,  Y,  E. 

The  Ammonites  at  Blackdown  seem  to  have  been  foond  mostly  in 
the  lower  concretionary  beds  ;  but  I  have  found  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals of  A.  varicosus  in  bed  10.  Mr.  Vicary  has  one  undeterminable 
fragment  of  an  Ammonite  from  Haldon.  It  is  the  only  instance 
of  an  Ammonite  or,  indeed,  of  any  Ccphalopod  from  Haldon  that  I 
can  hear  of. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  list  teaches  us  that  the  Blackdown  fauna 
(omitting  the  few  corals)  amounts  to  196  species,  and  that  50  of  these 
occur  at  Haldon  also. 

Of  these  50  fossib  in  common,  1  is  a  plant,  1  is  an  Ajinelid,  1  is  a 
Brachiopody  38  are  Lamellibranchiata,  8  are  Gasteropoda,  and  1  (a 
single  individual)  is  a  Cephalopod. 

We  find  also  that  in  every  instance  in  which  the  Haldon  fauna 
agrees  with  that  of  Blackdown,  bed  10  seems  to  be  the  probable 
downward  limit.  It  is  significant  that  Siphonia  pyriformu,  iiioee- 
ramus  svlcatus,  and  Trigonia  aliformis  are  all  apparently  absent  at 
Haldon ;  while  we  might  almost  say  the  same  thing  of  Peetunculus 
unibonatus  and  of  Ammonites  generally  f.  This  negative  evidence  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  concretions  suitable  for  making 
whetstones. 

Positive  evidence  points  in  the  same  direction ;  Pedm  quadneos- 

t  Mr.  Yicary  has  2  specimens  of  the  former  and  1  fragment  of  the  latter. 
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tatus  and  Trigonia  dceddUa  occur  down  to  the  very  base  of  the 
eeries  at  Haldon ;  and  the  agreement  is  further  confirmed  litholo- 
gicallj  bj  the  chert-bands  and  the  fragments  of  fossils  coyered  with 
concentric  rings  of  chalcedony.  I  think  that  beds  10  and  11  of 
Blackdown  must  be  represented  at  Haldon,  though  I  failed  to 
identify  them  in  situ.  Some  of  Mr.  Yicary's  specimens  exactly 
agree  with  bed  10  of  Blackdown,  both  in  the  fossils  and  in  their  mode 
of  occurrence.  I  infer  therefore  the  presence  of  beds  10  and  11. 
Probably  they  are  thin,  and  possibly  only  local ;  while  the  surface- 
slippage  of  bed  12  would  quite  accoimt  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  easily  to  be  found*.  The  stream-sections  also  are  greatly  marked 
by  debris,  and  the  few  clean-cut  sections  which  exist  exhibit  gene- 
ndly  only  the  upper  portions  of  the  series.  The  only  complete 
section  that  I  know  of  is  that  at  Smallacombe  Qoyle,  on  Little  Hal- 
don, and  this  is  partly  a  stream-section.     These  two  distinct  beds 

beneath  bed  12  were  seen  by  Mr.  Champemowne  and  by  myself; 

but  we  found  no  fossils  in  them 
Taming  then,  lastly,  to  the  higher  beds  at  Haldon,  we  find  a  thin 

band  containing  a  distinct  and  all  but  unique  fauna. 
In  this  are  several  species  of  Annelids,  but  the  main  feature  in  the 

&Qna  is  the  Carais.    Professor  Duncan  enumerates  the  following : — 

Peploemilia  Austeni  {Ed,  ^  H.). 
PuoosmiliA  cuneiformis  (Ed.  ^  H.). 

Parkin«oni  {Ed.  ^  H.). 

xnagnifioa  {Duncan), 

depressa  {K  de  From.). 

Cyathophora  monticulajria  (cT  Orh,), 

FaTia  luinutissima  {Duncan\ 

Trocbosmilia  TariaiM  {Beuss). 

Thamnaatnea  be]gica  {Ed.  ^  H.), 

Haldonia  Vicaryi,  sp.  noy. 

Stellaria  incruatans,  sp.  noT. 

Baryhelia  reticulata,  sp.  nov. 

Thamnaatnea  Barasa}!,  sp.  uot. 

Actinacis  nt^llulata.  sp-  nor.  ^  Q.TG."srFeb.  1879, 

insigniB,  Bp.  nov.  x%i,  yiii  fi«  1-18 

TrochoBeria  constricta,  sp.  nov.  ^         *    8  • 

Morrisi,  sp.  nov. 

Heliopora  csBrulea  {Grvmm.\ 

Smilotrochas  Austeni  {E.  ^H.)\a  also  in  Mr.  Yioary's  collection. 

Speaking  of  Heliopora  cceralea  (Grimm.),  Prof.  Duncan  remarks 
that  this  fossil  from  Haldon  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
incmsting  recent  form. 

Oi  Polyzoa  there  are  many,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are 
anywhere  described. 

Bra^iopoda. — I  have  seen  two  species  of  BhynchoneUa  from  this 
bed.     One  of  Mr.  Yicary's  is  labelled  B.  Cuvieri. 

Ot  Lamellihranchiata  there  are  several.     Fragments  of  Ostrea  and 

*  The  terminal  slippage  of  the  higher  beds  over  the  lower  ones  is  very 
general  at  Blackdown.  The  pits  thus  often  traverse  fossiliferous  heds  at  the 
entrance,  and  afterwards  pass  under  them. 


From  Mr.  Vicary*s 
specimens. 
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Exogyra  abound  throughout  the  bed,  and  Peeten  quadricostatuB  is 
found  frequently.     Jdr.  Vicary  has  also  the  following : — 

Fecten?  elongatua?  Stuohbaryanus. 

?  striatoooBtatuB. 

SpondyluB  striatuB  (8(710.). 
Limar  rapa. 
Area  rotundatA  {Sow.). 
PectunculuB  umboxiatus  {Sow,), 

?  Bp.  (very  finely  striated). 

Trigonia  Arcbiaciana  {Lycett),  Mon.  Fobs.  Trig.  Pal.  Soc.  pL  xxiii. 

fig.  7,  =T.  Yicaryaua  {Lycett). 
OpiB  Gkillieniiei  {i^Orb.), 

?Bp. 

BadiolitM? 

A  few  unnamed  Gasteropoda  and  one  amphiccBlian  vertebra  have 
also  been  found  at  Haldon,  but  possibly  not  from  the  bed  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking. 

Here  then,  if  we  omit  the  Orhitolina  chert,  the  upward  limit 
is  reached,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  gravels.  Barrois  says, 
in  special  reference  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  Greensand,  but  perhaps  in 
reference  in  some  degree  to  equivalents  elsewhere,  "  Le  melange 
d'especes  est  du  k  une  confusion  de  couches."  The  stricture  is, 
however,  only  in  part  applicable  to  Blackdown ;  for,  though  certain 
fairly  marked  zones  may  be  traced,  it  would  not  appear,  on  com- 
parison with  lists  of  Cretaceous  fossils  from  other  localities  *,  that 
we  have  exclusively  Upper  Greensand  fossils  at  the  top,  or  exclu- 
sively Lower  Greensand  forms  at  the  base,  or,  again,  exclusively  Gault 
forms  in  the  middle. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  beneath  all  the  fossiliferous 
beds  there  lies  bed  1,  or  30  feet  of  whitish  sand -rock,  and  that  in 
regard  to  the  age  of  this  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  oiganic  to 
instruct  us. 

DiBcirssioir. 

Mr.  Chavpebnowitb  corroborated  the  statement  of  the  low  position 
of  Peeten  quadricostatus  at  Haldon,  and  its  high  position  in  tlie 
Blackdown  series.  He  was  not  sure,  however,  whether  the  Whet- 
stone beds  might  not  have  a  slightly  greater  thickness  than  Mr. 
Downes  had  given  them.  He  called  attention  also  to  the  interest  of 
some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  by  the  author.  The  paper  was,  he 
thought,  a  very  valuable  one. 

Prof.  Seeley  thought  that  the  materials  brought  forward  by  the 
author  supplied  the  means  of  determining  the  parallelism  of  the 
Blackdown  beds.  In  the  Cretaceous  series  an  association  of  fossils 
took  place  in  following  the  beds  westwards,  similar  to  that  which 
would  be  observed  in  the  Tertiaries ;  the  zones  which  were  dear  in 
the  east,  became  confused  in  the  west.    He  had  formerly  examined 

*  Catalogue  of  Cretaoeoiu  Foeails  in  the  Miueum  of  Praotdeal  Geology. 
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the  district  described  by  the  author,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusioii 
that,  going  westward,  littoral  conditions  were  found,  and  to  this  cause 
he  attributed  the  changes  in  the  fossils.  He  thought  that  the  author's 
conclusions  thoroughly  confirmed  Mr.  Godwin-Austen's  original 
hypothesis  that  the  131ackdown  series  represented  a  littoral  condition 
of  the  Grault  sea,  and  showed  that  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  were 
derived  from  such  crystalline  rocks  as  exist  to  the  west  and  south. 
If  the  Whetstone  beds  represent  the  Gault,  we  should  not  expect  to 
find  the  same  species  as  would  occur  in  the  deeper  zone  of  water 
represented  by  the  Gault  clay,  but  a  survival  of  Neocomian  species 
mixed  with  widely  spread  forms  characteristic  of  later  deposits 
which  are  also  sandy.  The  upper  beds  may  well  be  Upper  Green- 
sand,  and  the  absence  of  fossils  is  not  conclusive  that  the  bottom 
bed  is  not  Lower  Greensand.  It  may  ultimately  be  possible  to  sub- 
divide the  beds  still  further  by  the  evidence  which  the  author  pre- 
sents. 

Dr.  £[iEn>E  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  specimens 
on  the  table  from  Blackdown  closely  resembled  certain  beds  at 
Haldon  in  being  chiefly  composed  of  sponge-spicules.  They  were 
thus  largely  of  an  organic  character. 

Mr.  Meteb  thought  the  information  supplied  by  the  author 
would  enable  us  to  correlate  the  beds.  Beds  4,  5,  6,  as  containing 
Inoeeramus  sidcatus  (which  he  had  never  obtained  himself),  would 
make  these  Middle  or  Upper  Gault.  He  had  obtained,  many  years 
ago,  in  the  lowest  beds,  a  BhynchonelUi  and  a  Plicatula  resembling 
Lower  Greensand  forms.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  paper  was 
very  valuable. 

Mr.  HtTDLESTOK  thought,  from  the  general  He  of  the  country^ 
and  the  absence  of  palseontological  evidence,  it  was  not  likely  the 
lowest  beds  were  Lower  Greensand ;  for  these  had  disappeared  at  the 
Vale  of  Wardour.  The  fact  that  Inoeeramus  sidcatus  occurred  in 
the  lowest  beds  of  the  fossiliferous  series  at  Blackdown  indicated 
that  these  beds  were  the  base  of  the  Upper  Gault;  so  the  un- 
fossiliferous  sands  might  represent  Lower  Gault. 

Prof.  JuDD  said  that,  according  to  M.  Barrois,  the  Folkestone  beds 
belonged  rather  to  the  Gault  than  to  the  Neocomian. 

Mr.  Gabdneb  said  that  he  could  not  identify  the  Blackdown  fossils 
with  those  of  the  Gault ;  they  more  resemble  those  of  the  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  beds. 

Mr.  Tawket  said  that  he  regarded  the  Amm.'mammillaris  bed  as 
Ghiulty  but  the  rest  of  the  Folkestone  series  as  Lower  Greensand. 
He  asked  at  what  levels  Ammonites  were  found  in  the  Blackdown 
section,  and  what  Ammonite  was  found  at  Haldon. 

Mr.  Whitaeeb  asked  if  any  of  the  fossils  were  derived,  and  if  the 
author  had  compared  the  beds  with  those  further  east. 

The  pRBsiBENT  inquired  if  the  nine  beds  spoken  of  in  the  Black- 
down  area  were  wholly  wanting  at  Haldon.  At  Black-Ven,  Lyme 
Begis,  the  Lower  Greensand  was  visible  below  the  Lower  Gault. 
Prol  Benevier  had  endeavoured,  some  years  ago,  to  correlate  the 
Blackdown  beds  with  the  Gault  proper  without  complete  success. 
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Mr.  DowiTEs  thoaght  that  the  thickness  beneath  bed  12  at  Haldon, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Champcmowne,  was  exceptional.  He  gave  some 
additional  facts  as  to  the  sponge-spicnle  beds.  The  Haldon  Ammo- 
nite was  too  fragmentaiy  to  be  determined ;  he  gave  some  details 
of  those  found  at  filackdown.  He  had  not  visited  the  sectiona 
further  eastward.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Whitaker  he  said  that  there  is 
no  indication  of  redeposition  in  the  lower  beds,  though  in  and  above 
bed  10  it  is  quite  x)ossible  and,  in  some  instances,  very  probable. 
In  those  higher  beds  broken  fossils  are  frequent,  and  current  action 
often  evident.  The  bottom  bed  at  Haldon  corresponded  with 
about  bed  12  at  Blackdown. 


B.  y.  TOMES  ON  A  incw  bfboibb  op  dobal. 


7.  iJber^Xum  of  a  New  SpeeUs  ofCoRkh  from  the  Middlb  Lias  of 
OiroKDeHiBE.  By  Robbbi  F.  Tokes,  Esq.,  F.Q.S.  (Bead 
June  22,  1881.) 

Sdice  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  the  Fossil  Corals  of  the  lias, 
pobliflhed  in  the  Society's  Journal  in  1878,  only  one  now  speoiea 
hu  to  my  knowledge  been  obtained  from  the  Middle  Lias  of  this 
country,  although  an  interesting  series  has  been  secured  from  the 
^■^uIcKtu-beds  of  the  Lower  Liaa  of  Worcestershire.  I  refrain  for 
the  present  from  remarking  upon  the  latter,  but  describe  the  Middle 
lisB  species  as  follows : — 

Kg.  1. — Two  Calxeet  o/ Tbamnastnea  (Synastnea)  Walfordi,  Toma. 

(Three  times  oat.  size.) 


TBAnxAnBAA  (SYNABiB.et)  Walfobdi,  n.  s. 

The  oorallum  has  a  miindeil  depressed  form,  and  has  the  npper 
■urface  erenly  and  slightly  convex.     The  enter  margin  is  thin. 

The  calicee  are  round,  rather  snperficial,  far  apart,  and  irregU' 
Urly  placed,  but  with  a  tendency  to  a  linear  arrangement,  either  in 
■trtught  lines  or  curves. 

The  septa  and  septal  cost^  are  nearly  straight,  and  have  a  di- 
stinctly radiate  composition  without  any  indication  of  a  parallel 
smngement  of  the  costte. 

Tlie  union  of  the  coetie  with  those  of  adjoining  calices  is  nsnally 
st  an  angle,  which  is  sometimes  very  distinct,  and  probably  indi- 
cates the  position  of  a  rudimentary  wall. 

The  septa  and  septal  costte  are  nearly  of  uniform  thickness,  many 
of  them  anastomose  near  to  the  columella,  into  which  they  pas. 
They  are  long,  rather  thin,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  their  being 
perforate  or  having  a  moniliform  margin. 

The  ccdumella  is  small  and  composed  of  papillie. 

The  synapticulte  are  rather  numerous,  distinct,  and  reeomble  ttiose 
of  typical  f^gidie. 
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The  under  surface  of  the  corallum  is  hidden  in  the  matrix,  in 
which  the  specimen  is  partly  imbedded. 

Height  of  the  corallum  1  inch. 

Diameter  of  the  corallum  about  3  inches. 

Distance  of  the  calices  from  each  other  from  3  to  6  lines. 

From  the  Ammonites-spinaitu  beds  of  the  Middle  lias  marlstone, 
Aston-le-Walls,  Oxfordshire. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Walford,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  the  use  of  the  only  specimen  yet  discovered. 

Obs,  This  species  appertains  to  the  subgenus  Syneutrasct,  as  de- 
fined by  M.  de  Fromentel  in  his  valuable  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Fossil  Corals.  It  is  distinctly  one  of  the  FungidaB,  the  synaptic 
culsB  being  of  a  typical  kind.  In  some  of  the  Thamnastrceof  the 
endotheca,  though  not  by  any  means  dessepimental,  is  nevertheless 
composed  of  synapticulse  which  are  not  of  a  typical  form.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  the  ThamnasircecB  were  placed  by  MM. 
Edwards  and  Haime  with  the  AstrsBidae.  M.  de  Fromentel,  howeTer, 
as  long  ago  as  in  1858-61,  when  his  work  above  referred  to  was 
published,  had  clearly  distinguished  a  species  from  the  Cbrallian  of 
Champlitte  as  appertaining  to  the  Fungidss,  and  spoke  of  it  and  other 
affined  species  in  the  following  words :  — 

**  Cette  espece  montre  d'une  mani^re  k  pen  pr^  ^vidente,  ce  que 
dejii  depuis  longtemps  nous  avons  remarque,  c'est  que  la  plupart  des 
ThamnastrSes  ont  des  synapticules  et  non  traverses  proprement  dites, 
et  qu'elles  devraient  faire  partie  de  la  famille  des  CyaOwseriniensJ* 

The  present  species,  with  one  before  described  by  me  under  the 
name  of  ThamnaxtrcBa  Eiheridgei*^  also  from  the  Middle  Lias  of 
Oxfordshire,  presents  the  same  subgeneric  characters  which  occur 
in  Thamnastrcea  arachnoides  from  the  Coral  Bag  of  Steeple  Ashton  ; 
and  it  is  in  some  degree  remarkable  that  the  only  species  which 
have  yet  been  met  with  in  the  English  lias  should  resemble  the 
Coral-Bag  rather  than  the  Inferior-Oolite  forms. 


Disoussiov. 

Prof.  Duncan  remarked  on  the  interest  of  Mr.  Tomes  haying 
found  a  compound  coral  in  the  Middle  Lias,  but  he  had  a  doubt 
whether  the  specimen  was  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  found  a  new 
species  upon.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  very  near  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  Thamnastr<m  Walcotti,  Dune,  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  He  stated  that  to  Beuss  belonged  the  merit  of  removing 
the  ThamnastrcBce  from  the  AstrsBidae  and  placing  them  among  the 
Fungidae. 

The  Pbesidbnt  spoke  of  the  high  value  of  Mr.  Tomes's  work  on 
the  fossil  Corals  of  Warwickshire.  He  agreed  with  Prof.  Duncan  as 
to  the  bad  state  of  preservation  of  the  specimen. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  G«ol.  Soc.  1878,  toL  xxxiv.  p.  190. 
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8.  Additional  Notes  on  (he  Lakd  Plants  from  the  PEN-T-eLoe 
Slatb-quasbt  near  Cobwen,  Nobth  Wales.  By  Henbt  Hicks, 
Esq.,  M  J).,  F.G.S.    (Read  November  16,  1881.) 

[Plate  UL] 

Iirmy  fonner  paper,  read  before  the  Geological  Society  in  May  1881, 1 
mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  the  plant-remains  from  the  Pen-y-glog 
gritB  and  shales  chiefly  referred  to  in  that  paper,  I  had  also  ob- 
tained some  evidence  of  a  still  earlier  flora  in  the  underlying  slates. 
8mce  then  I  have  revisited  the  slate-qnarry ;  and  with  the  kind  as- 
siBtanoe  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  manager  of  the  qnarry,  I  have  secured 
specimens  which  prove  beyond  doubt  that  fragments  of  land-plants 
occur  in  tolerable  abundance  at  several  horizons  to  the  very  base  of 
the  quarry.  In  consequence  of  the  slaty  cleavage  and  the  difficulty 
ther^ore  of  obtaining  bedding-surfaces,  large  specimens  can  seldom 
be  found.  All  the  specimens  are  in  a  mineralized  condition,  the 
larger  ones  in  the  form  of  anthracite  with  a  bright  glassy  fracture. 
The  anthracite  is  very  hard ;  and  there  is  often  a  thickness  of  from 
A  to  -^  of  an  inch  remaining  as  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  a 
raigment  of  the  plant*. 

The  smaller  stems  and  branches  show  little  more  than  a  carbo- 
Bsoeous  film.  A  light  fibrous  mineral,  a  hydrated  magnesian  sili- 
cate, now  spreads  more  or  less  over  the  surfaces  of  most  of  the  speci- 
mens and  fills  up  also  the  fractures.  The  anthracite,  though  so  pure, 
appears  here  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  one 
plant,  accompanied  by  pressure  only.  The  conversion  could  not 
have  been  the  result  of  heat,  as  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  rocks  or 
the  associated  fossils  of  their  having  been  subjected  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. This  fact  may,  I  think,  throw  some  light  on  the  way 
vegetable  matter  may,  in  many  cases,  have  been  converted  into 
anthracite.  I  have  shown  most  of  the  specimens  to  Mr.  Garruthers ; 
and  he  has  kindly  written  me  a  note  in  which  he  says  that  "  it  is 

*  Mr.  T.  Dariet,  F.G.S.,  has  kindly  exunined  the  anthracite ;  and  he  sayB  as 

"  Your  eoai  is  a  true  anthracite.  Heated  in  a  test-tube  to  a  red  heat  it  de- 
ay  tstes  slightly,  but  gives  oiFno  appreciabLe  quantity  of  gas;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  6e  sibetad  in  any  way  whatever  by  prolonging  the  heating.  After  four  hours' 
iohjeclion  to  a  bright  rod  heat,  I  ootained  (F5  per  cent,  of  ash ;  as  you  will  see, 
this  is  oonsiderablv  below  that  given  for  some  of  the  anthracites  of  Pennsyl- 
naia,  though  it  is  not  improMble  that  some  of  the  compact  kinds  of  this 
(PsDBa)  eokLf  whieh  are  regarded  as  quite  unfit  for  fuel,  mav  contain  as  small 
a  quantity.  I  recollect  readinf  in  the  Comptes  B«ndus  in  18o7,  a  notice  of  some 
aouiadte,  analysed  by  M.  Daubr6e,  which  contained  the  following : — 

Carbon 97*6 

Hydrogen    0*7 

Oxygen 1"7 

lOOO 
Ton  see  here  is  no  room  left  for  ash.** 

a  J.  0.8.  No.  149.  H 
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—Portion  of  diehoiomouA'j  hrajuhing  SUm  of 
Berwynia  Cairuthersi,  Hieki, 


erident  they  vrero  Tascular  plants ;  for  not  only  do  the  lai^er  §peci- 
mens  exhibit  a  large  amonnt  of  carbon,  but  there  is  clear  erideaoa 
in  some  of  the  speoimena  of  the  presence  of  a  thick  TSSCoUr  axis  in 
the  item  and  of  a  considerable  cortical  oovoring.  In  one  epen- 
men  (PI.  IK.  fig.  2)  there  are  indications  of  the  passage  of  ras- 
colar  bundles  from  the  ads  through  the  cortical  layer  as  if  to 
leaves,  tbongh  there  are  no  traces  of  the  leavee  themselree  or  of  the 
scars  which  leaves  would  form  on  the  stem.  In  addition  to  these 
characters,  the  dichotomous  divieion  of  the  stem  points  to  a  relation 
with  the  arborcecent  Lycopodiacete  of  the  Devonian  and  Carbonife- 
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roos  measures ;  bnt  whether  they  represent  a  new  generic  type  or 
an  early  form  of  Lepidodendron^  cannot  be  determined." 

From  the  specimens  which  have  been  already  obtained,  it  is  eyi- 
dent  that  the  trees  attained  to  a  considerable  size,  many  of  the  frag- 
ments being  from  4  to  5  inches  wide  as  now  compressed  on  the  slabs. 
In  the  quarry^  before  the  larger  blocks  were  broken  up,  I  traced  some 
branches  to  some  feet  in  length.  All,  as  far  as  could  be  made  out, 
were  fragments  of  the  trees  only,  as  if  they  had  floated  from  some 
neighbouring  land  into  their  present  position. 

"Diough  the  majority  of  the  specimens  do  not  appear  to  retain  in- 
dications of  leaf-markings,  some  are  wrinkled  in  a  manner  which,  I 
think,  proves  that  the  plant  was  freely  covered  with  leaves  spirally 
arranged  around  the  stem,  as  in  Lepidodendron.  In  some  of  the 
decorticated  fragments  (see  fig.  1,  PI.  lU.)  these  markings  are 
still  more  definite.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  some  frag- 
ments, apparently  of  roots,  having  a  dose  affinity  with  Stigmaria 
(see  figs.  3,  3  a,  PI.  III.).  If  these  can  be  proved  to  belong  to 
similar  plants  to  the  above-described  stems  and  branches,  we  have 
here  an  interesting  early  type  of  plants  combining  the  characters  of 
SigiUaria  and  Lf^dodendnm  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  any 
which  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  found.  This  would  tend  also  to 
confirm  the  view,  held  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Oarruthers  and  others, 
that  Sigtllaria  was  allied  to  the  Lycopodiacee.  These  specimens 
were  found  near  the  base  of  the  quarry,  in  a  bed  which  con- 
tained also  some  anthradtic  fragments  of  stems ;  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  evidence  generally  tended  to  show  that  both  were  frag- 
ments of  different  portions  of  the  same  or  of  similar  kinds  of  plants. 
In  these  specimens  a  very  thin  film  of  carbonaceous  matter  only  re- 
mains, as  in  the  case  of  the  younger  branches.  Over  this  surfSace 
are  scattered,  apparently  with  no  definite  order,  numerous  circular 
slightly  raised  scars.  Li  their  centre  there  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
a  small  raised  point,  probably  the  spot  through  which  the  vascular 
bundle  passed  (PI.  ILL  fig.  3  a).  Though  the  scars  seem  to  be  scat- 
tered about  irregularly,  yet  they  appear  more  or  less  in  groups ;  and 
possibly  a  somewhat  regular  arrangement  could  be  observed  but  for 
the  distortion  produced  by  the  cleavage.  They  number  in  some 
places  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  to  the  square  inch ;  and  their 
average  size  may  be  said  to  be  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Between  the  scars  the  surface  is  more  or  less  wrinkled ;  and  on  this 
surface  are  seen  scattered  about  numerous  slender  tapering  frag- 
ments, probably  portions  of  rootlets  (see  fig.  3,  PI.  III.). 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  descriptions  of  any  plants  hitherto 
found  to  which  this  plant  with  the  very  marked  combined  charac- 
ters above  given  could  be  very  closely  associated.  The  genera 
which  approach  nearest  to  it  are  Cyclostigma,  ArihrosUgma,  and 
Piilophyton ;  but  to  neither  of  these  does  it  seem  to  be  very  inti- 
mately allied.  I  am  therefore  tempted,  considering  the  numerous 
specimens  which  have  already  been  found,  and  the  apparent  abund- 
ance of  these  plants  in  the  early  Silurian  rocks  of  I^orth  Wales,  to 
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give  a  new  generic  name ;  and  for  this  purpose  Berwyma,  after  the 
Berwyn  HiITb,  in  which  the  Fen-y-glog  qoairy  is  sitoated,  seema  an 
appropriate  one.  I  propose  to  call  ^  species  Carruiheni^  after 
Mr.  Garruthers,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  kind  assistanoe 
in  my  endeayours  to  make  out  these  early  plani^remains. 

It  IB  possible  that  the  spores  referred  to  in  my  former  paper,  as 
occorring  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  overlying  grits  and  shales, 
which  Mr.  Garruthers  in  his  note  mentioned  as  agreeing  **  with  the 
forms  of  the  microspores  of  Lycopodiaces,  both  recent  and  fossil," 
may  also  belong  to  tiie  plant  now  described,  as  fragments  of  steins 
of  a  similar  nature  to  those  found  in  the  dates  occur  also  in  soma 
of  the  overlying  beds  in  association  with  these  spores. 

The  spedmen  (fig.  4,  PL  III.)  which  I  found  along  with  the 
plants  in  one  of  the  bands  of  shale  between  the  grits  at  the  top  of 
the  quarry,  resembles  so  strongly  the  fossil  called  Parka  dec^ien^ 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  that  one 
is  tempted  to  seek  for  some  relationship  between  them.  If,  however, 
the  latter  are,  as  has  been  generally  supposed  of  late  years,  the  eggs 
of  large  Grustacea  (Pterygotus  &c.),  this  resemblance  must  be  purely 
accidental,  since  aU  the  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  at 
Fen-y-glog  goes  to  prove  that  the  specimens  found  there  (and  they 
are  abundant  in  some  of  the  beds)  must  be  seed-vessels  of  some  plant» 
and  must,  moreover,  have  drifted  from  some  neighbouring  land  into 
their  present  position  along  with  the  other  plant-remains.  No 
Grustacea  have  as  yet  been  found  with  them ;  and  the  large  forms 
allied  to  Pterygotus  have  not  been  discovered  anywhere  in  Wales, 
and  probably  not  elsewhere  in  beds  at  so  low  a  geological  hori»m. 
Moreover,  in  beds  where  other  Grustacea  (Trilobites  &c.)  occur  in  the 
greatest  abundance  these  specimens  are  seldom  if  ever  fSouiid.  On 
file  other  hand,  they  are  invariably  accompanied  by  plant-remains  in 
all  the  beds  in  which  they  have  been  discovered. 

Description  of  genus  and  spedes : — 

BsBWTNiA  Gabbxtthbbsi,  gcu.  and  sp.  n. 

Apparently  a  Lycopodiaceous  plant  of  large  size.  Stem  thick, 
brandling  dichotomously  (see  fig.  p.  98),  surface  slightly  furrowed 
longitudinally,  decorticated  specimens  showing  interrupted  markings 
more  or  less  spirally  arranged  around  the  stem  ;  branches  long,  and 
diminishing  very  gradually  in  their  width.  Boot  (probably  of  this 
plant)  marked  freely,  but  rather  irregularly,  with  slighdy  raised 
rounded  scars,  having  in  their  centre  a  smtdl  elevated  point,  pro- 
bably the  spot  through  which  the  vascular  bundle  passed.  The  scars 
are  about  -j^  of  an  inch  in  size,  and  average  about  20  to  the  square 
inch  of  sumce,  the  spaces  between  being  slightly  wrinkled.  Rootlets 
slender  and  tapering. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IIL 

Fig.  1.  Bmwyma  CamUiern :  deooitiGated  branoh.    Natural  size. 

2. :  branch  Bhowing  cortical  layer,  and  probably  at  a  the  pod- 

tiona  of  some  leayee.    Nat.  size. 

3. (?) :  portion  of  root,  showing  scars  and  fragments  of  rootlets. 

Nat.  sise.    oa  &  36,  scars  and  rooUets :   X  2. 

4. (?) :  Aragment  of  a  capsule  containing  numerous  spore-like 

bodiea.    Nat.  siie.    4  a,  spore-like  bodies :  X  8. 


DlBCT788ION. 

Mr.  Cabbitthsbb  complimented  Dr.  Hicks  upon  his  peneyering 
investagatioDS  of  these  unpromising  rocks.  Not  mnch  could  be 
said  about  the  materials.  The  carbon  (in  the  condition  of  anthra- 
cite) of  the  plants  was  remarkably  preserved,  because  the  remains 
bad  been  sealed  np  in  clay  ;  but  it  was  in  such  a  condition  that  not 
much  conld  be  determined  as  to  the  plants.  The  outward  form,  how- 
eyer,  was  to  some  extent  preserved ;  and  from  indications,  though 
obscore,  he  considered  the  remains  not  AlgSB,  like  those  formerly 
discovered  by  Dr.  Hicks,  but  higher  forms  of  dry-land  vegetation 
belonging  to  the  Lyoopodiacete. 

Dr.  S^BBT  Hmrr  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Carruthers  as  to  the 
canse  of  these  remains  being  anthracitic.  He  thought,  as  a  rule, 
that  conversion  into  anthracite  was  due  not  to  heat  but  to  circum- 
stances of  deposition.  Where  there  was  free  passage  for  atmospheric 
water,  anthracite  was  likely  to  result. 

Prof.  BvFEBT  JoKBs  Said  that  Principal  Dawson  had  called  atten- 
tion to  the  parts  of  the  old  jungles  which  had  helped  to  make  coal. 
Those  portions  of  the  fallen  wood  which  had  remained  for  a  time 
exposed  to  the  air  had  been  converted  into  mineral  charcoal. 

Prof.  DxTKCAN  doubted  whether  all  the  remains  were  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  said  that  dichotomy  did  not  prove  the  remains  to  be  plants. 
He  thought  some  of  the  markings  might  be  merely  mineral.  Others, 
bovever,  he  thought  were  true  plant-remains. 

Mr.  Casbttteebs,  after  pointing  out  that  the  metamorphic  action 
which  had  converted  the  substance  of  the  plant  into  anthracite 
would  leave  no  tissue  that  could  be  distinguished,  stated  that  his 
experience  as  to  the  remains  of  plants  in  the  state  of  carbon  occur- 
ring in  arenaceous  rocks  differed  from  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt's  ;  for  he  had 
never  found  that  the  carbon  remained  in  these  porous  rocks.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  Carboniferous  Sandstones  of  Scotiand. 

Dr.  WoonwABD  said  plant-remains  (Olyptodendron)  had  been  found 
in  America  slightly  lower  than  those  of  Dr.  Hicks ;  so  there  was  no 
improbability  in  the  latter  being  plant-remains. 

Mr.  Tawhbt  asked  if  there  were  not  marks  of  Graptolites  on  the 
slabs,  and  how  would  these  be  associated  with  land-plants  ? 

Prof.  Mobbis  thought  some  of  the  markings  might  not  be  con- 
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nected  with  the  structure  of  the  plants,  hut  that  possihly  they  were 
spores  of  some  kind.  The  stmcture  of  the  shale  seemed  interesting 
and  should  he  further  carefully  examined.  The  plants  of  the 
Halifax  Coal-measures  were  derived  from  the  Ganister  series,  where 
they  were  associated  with  Aviculopecten,  QoniaiiUs^  and  other 
marine  forms. 

The  President  said  that  the  cortical  portions  of  SigiUaria  in  the 
sandstone  of  the  Pennant  measures  were  often  converted  into  a 
substance  resembling  anthracite.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  Dr. 
Hicks  could  hardly  be  other  than  vegetable. 

Dr.  Hicks  said  he  had  referred  in  his  previous  paper  to  Olypto- 
dendron.  It  was  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  horizon.  The 
structure  noticed  by  Prof.  Duncan  was  natural  to  the  anthracite. 
Plants  were  commonly  found  in  these  older  beds  associated  with 
marine  remains.  He  had  referred  to  the  fact  tbat  all  the  plant- 
remains  were  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  and  that  they  must  have 
drifted  into  their  present  positions. 
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9.  NoiBB  on  Frototazites  and  Pachtthsca  discovered  by  Db.  Hicxft 
in  the  DsxTBieHSHiSE  Obits  of  Cobwen,  N.  Wales.  By  Pbik- 
OPAL  Dawbok,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  &c.,  M'Gill  College,  Monfxeal. 
(Bead  Norember  16, 1881.) 

SPBCDiEirs  of  the  first-mentioned  fossil  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Hides,  at  my  request,  but  unfortunately  arrived  when  I  was  at 
my  summer  residence  at  Little  Metis.  Though  without  the  means 
of  examining  them  microscopically,  I  ventured  to  write,  after 
Btodying  them  with  a  good  pocket-lens,  that  they  resembled  Pro- 
MaiiUi,  and  could  not  be  referred  to  AlgsB.  The  latter  conclu- 
sion might  appear  rash ;  but  there  are,  to  the  practised  eye,  indi- 
cations in  specimens  of  this  kind  which  can  scarcely  deceive. 
The  fibrous  and  highly  carbonaceous  nature  of  the  darker  speci- 
mens, and  the  silky  and  incoherent  texture  of  the  lighter-coloured 
ones,  are  characters  never  found  in  any  fossil  plants  except  those 
baving  durable  woody  tissues.  Further,  the  occurrence  of  the 
material  in  angular  fragments  and  in  a  condition  approaching  to 
that  of  the  mineral  charcoal  of  the  Coal-measures,  proves  subaerial 
decay,  little  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  aquatic  plants. 
From  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  specimens,  I  also  inferred  that, 
if  really  of  the  nature  of  Prototaantes^  they  might  throw  some  addi- 
tional hght  on  its  structure,  as  the  specimens  previously  studied  had 
been  from  entire  trunks  in  a  silicified  state. 

On  my  return  to  town,  I  found  awaiting  me  the  Journal  of  the 
Geologi(»l  Society  containing  Dr.  Hicks's  paper ;  and  the  figures 
there  giyen  showed  at  once  the  correctness  of  the  reference  made  by 
Mr.  Etheridge  of  the  plant  to  Prototaxites^  and  its  close  resemblance 
to  P.  Logofd^f  except  in  the  appearance  of  bifurcating  fibres,  a  cha- 
racter which  I  have  not  observed,  and  which  may  be  merely  an 
error  in  observation  or  in  drawing. 

Portions  of  the  specimens  sent  by  Dr.  Hicks  were  at  once  pre- 
pared, not  only  by  slicing  but  by  treatment  with  boiling  nitrio  acid, 
and  by  difiFusion  of  the  more  lax  fibres  in  water  and  in  Canada 
balsam.    On  examination  they  gave  the  results  stated  below. 

In  state  of  preservation  the  two  kinds  of  specimens  examined 
are  somewhat  different.  The  dark  variety  has  the  long  cells  or 
woody  fibres  filled  with  rods  of  transparent  siliceous  matter,  and 
the  walls  are  represented  by  a  thick  structureless  layer  of  carbon, 
which  often  shows  angular  cracks,  such  as  appear  in  the  walls  of 
thick-walled  woody  fibres  when  carbonized.  These  cracks  are  some- 
times transverse,  giving  a  scalariform  appearance,  but  they  do  not 
rq^reeent  a  true  structure.  The  internal  siliceous  casts,  when  bared 
by  nitric  add  of  thdir  carbonaceous  coating,  show  here  and  there ' 
transverse  or  spiral  markings,  produced  by  the  projection  of  the 
ligneous  lining  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cells.    There  is  no  trace  of 

*  Beport  on  Deyonian  Plants  of  Canadii,  1871)  pi.  ii. 
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the  intercellTilar  flocoulent  matter  produced  by  decay  of  the  onter 
surfaces  of  the  ceUs  or  their  connecting  tissue,  such  as  I  hare 
described  in  the  silicified  trunks  of  Prototaxites, 

The  lighter-coloured  Tariety  has  probably  been  originally  preser- 
ved in  a  similar  manner ;  but  the  woody  envelope  of  the  fibres  has 
been  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the  siliceous  intemal  casts, 
which  are  so  lax  that  they  can  be  scraped  into  water  and  viewed  as 
transparent  objects  without  slicing.  This  is  precisely  the  state  of 
the  asbestos-like  silicified  Coniferous  wood  foimd  in  the  gold  gravels 
of  California.  These  rod-like  siliceous  casts  preserve  on  t^eir  sur- 
faces distinct  traces  of  the  irregularly  spiral  ligneous  lining  of  the 
perished  cell-wall.  A  few  of  them  also  show  rounded  bodies  of 
brownish  colour  in  their  interior.  These  may  be  ferruginous  con- 
cretions, but  are  possibly  granules  of  resinous  matter,  in  which  case 
such  tubes  may  represent  resin-cells. 

In  all  the  above  particulars  these  specimens  confirm  my  original 
determination  of  the  woody  character  of  Prototaxites,  to  which  genus 
they  undoubtedly  belong.  They  differ,  however,  from  P.  Logani  in 
the  smaller  diameter  of  the  fibres,  and  in  the  ligneous  lining,  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  interrupted  transverse  bands  rather  than 
regular  spirals.  These  characters  would  seem  to  indicate  a  distinct 
species,  which  may  therefore  be  named  P.  Hickni,  in  honour  of  its 
discoverer*.  I  may  recall  here  a  statement  made  in  my  report  on 
the  Devonian  plants  of  Canada,  that  in  1870,  when  Mr.  Etheridge 
was  so  kind  as  to  permit  me  to  examine  the  slabs  in  the  Jermyn- 
Street  Museum,  with  Pachyiheea  of  Hooker  from  the  Ludlow,  I 
recognized,  associated  with  this,  fragments  of  wood  having  the 
structure  of  Prototaxites,  The  similar  association  in  Dr.  Hicks's  spe^ 
cimens  and  the  peculiar  fibrous  structure  of  the  walls  of  Pachyiheea, 
as  figured  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  may  weU  excite  the  suspicion  that  these 
bodies  are  connected  with  Prototaxites^  especially  as  similar  round 
bodies  are  seen  in  beds  holding  this  fossil  in  Canada,  though  without 
distinct  structure.  In  this  connexion  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
bodies  in  question  are  probably  seeds  rather  than  spore-cases,  and 
that  they  have  the  structure  of  JEtheotesta^  to  which,  in  a  recent 
paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society t,  I  have  referred  a 
similar  seed,  found  in  the  Devonian  of  Scotland. 

With  reference  to  the  affinities  of  Prototaxites,  I  have  not  made 
the  crude  assertion  attributed  to  me,  that  this  plant  "  belonged  to 
Taxineae."  I  merely  compared  its  structure  to  the  lax  spiral  fibre  of 
some  Taxine  trees,  and  especially  to  certain  Taxine  woods  fossilized 
after  long  immersion  in  water,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
Tertiary  formations.  This  was  all  that  was  intended  by  the  name 
Prototaxites,  except  to  suggest  that  this  plant  was  one  of  the  proto- 
typsl  gymnosperms  of  the  Palaeozoic  period.  Further,  in  consequence 
of  its  upper  limit  in  Canada  being  apparently  the  Lower  Devonian, 
where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  wood  of  the  earliest  species  of 
DadoxyUm,  I  have  conjectured  that  it  would  bo  found  in  much  older 

*  Instead  of  Nematophycus  Eickm,  as  propofed  by  Mr.  Ktheridge. 
t  Vol.  BBfii.  p.  806,  pi.  xii.  fig.  14. 
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formationB*,  and  am  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  this  conjecture 
realized  by  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Hicks. 

In  the  specimen  sent  to  me  there  appears,  besides  the  fragments  of 
Protoietxites  and  a  few  roimded  impressions  probably  of  Pachyiheca^ 
a  fragment  of  the  rhizoma  of  Bsilophyton  and  portions  of  epidermal 
tissue.  The  state  of  preservation  of  these  bears  additional  testimony 
to  the  woody  and  durable  texture  of  Prototaxites,  Still  further, 
in  recent  explorations  in  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  I  have  found  in  the 
Lower  Devonian  silidfied  trunks  of  PrototaxUes  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  diameter ;  and  these  lie  in  beds  abounding  in  entire  specimens 
of  JMophytoUy  some  of  them  apparently  in  the  place  of  their  growth, 
and  in  a  formation  which  contains  only  land  plants,  associated  in 
some  layers  with  remains  of  fishes  and  of  bivalve  Crustaceans,  minute 
Gasteropods,  and  Sjpirorhis,  the  whole  much  resembling  l^e  coal- 
formation  in  its  mineral  character  and  grouping  of  fossils.  The  idea 
that  Proiotaxites  may  have  affinities  with  AlgSB  has  been  sufficiently 
disposed  of  in  my  communication  to  the  'Monthly  Microscopical 
Journal'  in  1873 ;  and  the  characters  and  state  of  preservation  of  Dr. 
Hicks's  specimens  fully  confirm  the  reasoning  in  that  paper.  The 
large  specimens  recently  obtained  at  the  Bay  de  Ghaleur  also  enable 
me  to  reaffirm  the  existence  of  a  dense  coaly  bark  at  the  surface  of 
these  trees.  Some  of  them  show  on  their  weathered  ends  evidence 
of  remarkably  regular  exogenous  rings,  extending  from  the  surface 
nearly  to  the  centre.  There  may,  however,  have  been  an  internal 
axis  or  medulla,  different  from  the  outer  structure ;  and  this  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  ascertain  by  series  of  slices  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk. 

I  have  lately  had  a  number  of  slices  made  of  the  large  silicified 
trunks  found  last  summer  near  Campbellton,  New  Brunswick.  They 
present  appearances  of  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  character. 
In  the  better-preserved  specimens  the  large  cylindrical  fibres' are  filled 
with  rows  of  rounded  concretions  of  silica,  often  enclosing  limpid 
hexagonal  crystals.  In  many  cases  they  present  the  most  deceptive 
rraemblance  to  the  bordered  pores  of  coniferous  wood,  and  in  other 
modes  of  occurrence  might  be  mistaken  for  spores  of  some  parasitic 
fongus.  Under  polarized  light,  however,  they  are  seen  to  be  merely 
crystalline  and  concretionary ;  and  when  the  fibres  show  their  true 
structure,  this  is  reticulated  or  spiral,  as  in  the  ordinary  specimens 
of  Proiotaxites,  In  many  parts  of  tliese  specimens,  however,  the 
formation  of  granular  crystals  of  quartz  has  completely  disorganized 
the  structure.  I  have  referred  to  concretionary  appearances  of  the 
kind  above  described,  in  my  *'  Keport  on  the  Devonian  Plants  of 
Canada,"  as  occurring  in  the  Gaspe  specimens  of  Proiotaxites ;  but 
they  are  coarser  and  less  beautifid  than  in  those  from  Campbellton. 

It  is  possible  that  these  appearances  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
globular  bodies  observed  in  the  ceUs  of  the  Welsh  specimens  of 
Proiotaxites  and  Padiyiheca^  though  I  cannot  certainly  affirm  that 
the  latter  are  concretionary  and  not  structural. 

*  Beport  on  Deronian  Plants. 
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I  have  sent  a  fragment  of  the  Campbellton  Protoiaxites  to  Mr. 
Camithers,  and  have  no  doubt  that,  if  sliced,  it  will  show  the 
peculiar  state  of  mineralization  above  described. 

Mr.  Hicks  having  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  specimen  of  the 
Paehiftheca  from  Gorwen,  I  have  compared  it  with  Mr.  Etheridge's 
figures  and  description,  and  with  similar  objects  from  this  country 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Etheridge's  figures  very  accurately  represent 
the  specimen  examined  by  me;  but  I  would  make  the  following 
additional  remarks.  The  specimen  is  globular,  but  sUghtly  flattened 
in  the  plane  of  the  bed.  It  is  three  millimetres  in  diameter,  and 
consists  of  an  internal  globular  nucleus  of  granular  texture,  rather 
more  than  one  millimetre  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  thick  testa 
or  outer  envelope  of  radiating  fibres.  The  fibrous  part  is  in  the  same 
state  of  preservation  as  one  of  the  kinds  of  associated  fossil  wood, 
the  walls  of  the  fibres  being  carbonized  and  the  cavities  filled  with 
transparent  silica.  Under  high  powers  the  ^^ spore-like  bodies" 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Etheridge  resolve  themselves  into  alternate  swel- 
lings and  contractions  of  Uie  cavities  of  certain  of  the  fibres,  others 
presenting  a  more  uniform  cylindrical  form.  The  latter  occasionally 
show  the  irr^;ular  transverse  bands  observed  in  the  wood  of  Proto^ 
teunteB  from  tiie  same  locality.  The  internal  nucleus  is  apparently 
wholly  granular,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  parenchymatous 
tissue. 

There  are  in  my  cabinet  specimens  of  similar  bodies  in  a  pyritized 
state,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  (Lower  Helderberg)  of  Cape  Bon  Ami, 
in  New  Brunswick,  where  they  areibund  associated  wi^  frtkgments 
of  wood  of  Prototaantes,  Though  on  the  whole  less  perfectly  pre- 
served, as  to  structure,  than  the  Welsh  specimens,  when  sliced  in 
certain  directions  they  present  traces  of  a  micropyle  and  embryo, 
and  are,,  in  my  judgment,  true  seeds. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  these  New  Brunswick  specimens  and 
those  from  Gorwen  may  be  referred  to  Brongniart's  genus  JSihe(h 
iesta^  and  that  they  are  nearly  allied  to  my  J^heoUsta  devonica  ttom, 
the  Devonian  of  Scotland  (discovered  by  Rev.  Thomas  Brown,  of 
Edinburgh).  In  connexion  with  the  structures  observed  in  the 
Gorwen  specimens,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Brongniart  says  of  his 
species  ^.  mbglohosa^  from  the  coal-formation,  that  the  testa  is 
"  thick,  homogeneous,  formed  of  fibres  or  elongated  cells  perpendi* 
cular  to  the  surfJEU^.  These  fibres  appear^  in  one  specimen^  to  be  in- 
termixed  wiih  little  globular  ceUs^  possibly  in  consequence  of  altera- 
tion of  the  tissue  ''*.  This  is  precisely  tjie  appearance  presented  by 
the  testa  of  PachyOieca,  Brongniart's  JEtheoiesta  is  undoubtedly  a 
seed,  and  he  compares  it  with  the  nut-like  seeds  of  Taxiness. 

Paehytheca  has  now  been  found  associated  with  Ptototaantes^  not 
only  at  Gorwen,  but  also  in  the  Upper  Ludlow  of  England,  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  of  Gape  Bon  Ami,  and  in  the  Lower  Devonian  of 
Bordeaux  Quany  opposite  Gampbellton  in  New  Brunswick ;  and  since 
the  structure  of  the  Gortven  specimen  corresponds  with  that  of  iVo- 

*  Annales  des  Scienoes,  tome  zz.  wknt  5. 
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ioiaarUes,  the  presumption  becomes  strong  that  the  connexion  is  not 
accidental.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  Tazine 
affinities  of  JStlieotesta,  it  would  seem  that  Pachyiheca  may  be 
accepted  as  affording  some  corroboration  of  the  gymnospermous 
nature  of  PrototaxUes*, 

Dr.  Hicks  has  also  sent  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  '^  micro- 
spores "  found  with  Pachyiheca,  They  occur  in  this  specimen  in  a 
Httie  semicircular  patch  or  group,  and  are  represented  by  mere  im- 
pressions without  any  trace  of  organic  matter.  The  lobed  or  fur- 
rowed appearance  which  they  present  gives  to  some  of  them  the 
aspect  of  tetraspores  enclosed  in  mother-cells,  like  the  ^^  TriploipO' 
riUs  "  of  Brown,  in  which  case  they  might,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Carmthers,  be  Lycopodiaceous ;  but  these  furrows  are  so  irregular 
that  they  may  be  accidental*  wrinkles.  The  occurrence  of  these 
objects  in  patches  or  groups  suggests  affinities  with  the  Parka 
dcapiensf  of  Fleming,  a  Devonian  fossil  at  one  time  believed 
to  be  vegetable,  but  more  recentiy  referred  to  ova  of  Crustaceans. 
Similar  groups  of  small  rounded  bodies  occur  in  the  Devonian  of 
(hisp4 ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  decide  as  to  their  nature. 


Discussion. 

m 

The  Prbsident  referred  to  the  wide  interest  which  the  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Hicks  had  evidently  excited. 

Mr.  Cabbttthebs  referred  to  a  specimen  sent  to  him  by  Dr. 
Dawson,  which  had  its  structure  beautifully  exhibited  externally 
from  weathering,  and  which  he  hoped  to  study  by  means  of 
sections.  He  thought  that  Dr.  Dawson's  ideas  were  the  result 
of  having  examined  the  specimens  by  imperfect  means.  He 
insisted  that  the  minute  structure  of  these  plants  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Conifers.  The  stems  are  made  up  of  inter- 
lacing tubes ;  the  smaller,  which  crossed  the  larger  obliquely,  were 
not  spiral  fibres  inside  wood-ceUs  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Dawson. 
He  thought  no  one  acquainted  with  the  minute  structures  of  Coni- 
ferous wood  and  of  Algae  could  be  led  to  accept  the  views  of  Dr. 
Dawson.  The  pseudo-exogenous  structure  is  found  in  some  living 
Algs,  as  in  Laminaria,  With  respect  to  Pachyiheca  he  had  always 
experienced  great  difficulty  at  arriving  at  any  conclusion.     He 

*  It  occurs  to  me  to  add  here  that  the  beds  in  which  Proiotaxites  ie  met  with,  in 
Ghisp^  and  near  Campbellton,  contain  no  marine  remains,  but  only  land-plants; 
and  though  it  would  appear  that  in  the  Corwen  beds  the  plantfi  are  associated 
with  marine  remains,  yet  the  nature  of  the  specimens  sent  to  mo  is  evidently 
of  littoral  rather  than  deep-sea  character,  and  here  also  they  are  associated 
with  land  vegetation.  These  modes  of  occurrence,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  supposition  that  in  these  plants  we  nave  to 
deal  with  great  oceanic  Algae.  Nor  does  this  supposition  accord  with  the  fact 
that  the  wood  of  Prototaxites  retains  its  fonn  and  is  silicifled  in  beds  in  which 
herbaceous  land-plants  are  perfectly  flattened. 

t  Lyell,  'Student's  Elements,'  p.  444;  Nicholson,  '  PaUeontolosy,'  vol.  i. 
p.  382  (Dr.  Hicks  has,  I  see,  made  the  same  suggestions  in  his  **  Additioxvil 
Notes,"  Quart  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc.,  Feb.  1882), 
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thought  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  waB  justified  in  referring  it  to 
Lycopodiaceaa  firoxn  the  materials  at  his  conunandL  He  had  long 
known  that  Pachytheca  had  a  cellular  structure  filling  its  inte- 
rior, consisting  of  tuhular  cells  like  those  of  the  wall,  but  matted 
together.  He  was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  are  really  vege- 
table, and  may  not  be  animal  remains.  Mr.  Storrie,  of  Cardiff,  haA 
sent  him,  years  ago,  well-preserred  and  beautifdlly  prepared  sediona 
of  Pcuhyiheca  showing  the  whole  from  centre  to  oiroumference ; 
these  led  him  to  doubt  their  vegetable  origin.  He  wished  that 
zoologists  would  examine  Pachyiheca.  He  was  satisfied,  horn  the 
specimens  on  the  table  exhibited  by  Dr.  Steny  Hunt,  that  the 
Eopteris  of  Saporta  is  really  not  a  plant  but  a  crystallization  of 
pyrites,  as  suggested  by  M.  Meunier-Chabnaa 

Dr.  Duncan  remarked  upon  the  wonderful  discrepancies  of  opinion 
that  prevailed.  Hedid  not  regard  the  central  part  of  Packyiheea  as 
a  mycelium.    He  regarded  it  as  the  float  or  conceptade  of  a  seaweed. 

I^f .  JuDD  stated  that  he  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thiseltok 
Dteb,  two  sections  of  Pachyiheca.  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  r^;retted 
that  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Meeting,  but  had  sent  Prof, 
Judd  a  letter,  from  which  he  read  the  following  extract : — 

NoTember  15, 1881. 

^'  I  have  to  thank  you  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  paper  and 
discussion  in  the  August  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal.  Having 
read  this,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  specimens  which  I  am  placing 
in  your  hands  my  be  found  of  some -importance  if  exhibited  at  the 
meeting. 

^'  Their  history  is  briefly  this.  Some  time  ago  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
received  from  Mr.  Grindrod  a  number  of  specimens  of  Paehytheea 
in  situ  on  pieces  of  rock.  As  these  examples  of  the  fossils  were 
apparently  well  preserved,  two  or  three  were  detached  and  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Norman,  who  made  the  sections  which  are  now  in  your 
hands.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  did  not  see  his  way  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  regards  the  structure  which  they  exhibited.  He,  how- 
ever, allowed  me  to  examine  them,  and  they  have  since  remained  in 
my  possession.  The  conclusion  which  I  arrived  at  was  that  their 
structure  agreed,  in  general  plan,  with  that  of  Codium^  as  shown 
in  Xiitzing, '  Phycologia  Qeneralis,'  pL  42.  f.  1. 

^'  As  a  possible  algeJ  nature  has  been  suggested  for  Pa4ihyiheca  by 
Mr.  Etheridge,  I  thmk  it  may  not  be  considered  presumptuous  on 
my  part  to  now  state  that  I  have  been  of  opinion,  ever  since  I 
studied  the  sections,  that  Prototcucites  and  Paehytheea  are  both  refer- 
able to  the  same  morphological  type  of  structure.  The  radiating 
cells  in  the  latter  terminate  internally  in  loosely  interlacing  slender 
filaments,  with  which  the  central  cavity  has  been  apparenUy  filled. 
Paehytheea  does  not  resemble  any  type  of  sporangium  with  which  I 
am  acquainted ;  the  structure,  as  displayed  in  the  specimens,  has  a 
certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the  sporocarp  of  Pilularia;  butjl 
cannot  reconcile  what  I  have  seen  of  it  with  the  supposition  that  it 
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was  a  reproductiYe  stractore  belonging  to  any  type  of  vasoolar 
eiypt43gani. 

^  According  to  the  view  which  I  take  of  Pachytheca,  it  was  an 
algal  organism,  closely  resembling  in  essential  structnre  a  dimi- 
natiTe  Oodium^  bnt  with  the  peripheral  cells  branched  instead  of 
simple.  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it 
was  related  to  Prototaxites  as  a  sporangial  organ.  The  existence  of 
I^roiotcunUs  on  modem  biological  views  necessarily  implies  the 
existence,  at  some  time  or  other,  of  allied  forms ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  Faekt^theca  should  not  have  been  a  contemporaneous  one." 

Dr.  HiGKs  explained  the  way  in  which  the  specimens  had  come 
into  Principal  Dawson's  hands. 

The  PBEsmsNT  supported  Mr.  Carruthers's  views  as  to  the  non- 
ooniferous  character  of  Nemataphycw,  With  regard  to  Paehylheea 
he  felt  great  doubts. 
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10.  The  Ebd   Sakbs    of  the  Abjlbias  Desebt.      By  J.  ABTHint 
Phillips,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S.    (Read  Deoember  21, 1881.) 

The  Nef  iid,  or  great  red  desert  of  Northern  Arabia,  Gommenoing 
about  four  hundred  miles  east  of  Sinai,  extends  firom  the  walls 
of  Lina  in  the  east  to  Teyma  in  the  west,  and  from  the  edge 
of  the  Jdf  basin  in  the  north  to  the  foot  of  Jebel  Aja  in  the  south. 
Its  extreme  breadth  is  150  miles,  and  its  greatest  length  400  miles ; 
but  the  whole  of  this  area  is  not  composed  of  continuous  sands. 
The  most  eastern  portion  of  this  desert  (and  probably  its  most 
western  extremity  also)  consists  of  a  series  of  long  parallel  sand-drifts 
from  half  a  mile  to  five  miles  in  width,  separated  by  intervening 
strips  of  solid  plain. 

Palgrave  describes  the  Nefud  as  "  an  immense  ocean  of  loose  red« 
dish  sand  unlimited  to  the  eye,  and  heaped  up  in  enormous  ridges 
running  parallel  to  each  other  from  north  to  south,  undulation  after 
undulation,  each  swell  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  average  height, 
with  slant  sides  and  rounded  crests  furrowed  in  every  direction  by 
the  capricious  gales  of  the  desert.  In  the  depths  between,  the 
traveller  finds  himself,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  a  suffocating  sand- 
pit, hemmed  in  by  burning  walls  on  every  side,  while,  at  other  times, 
while  labouring  up  the  slope,  he  overlooks  what  seems  a  vast  sea  of 
fire  swelling  under  a  heavy  monsoon  wind  and  ruffled  by  a  cross- 
blast  into  red-hot  waters*'*. 

Lady  Anne  Blunt,  in  her  ^Pilgrimage  to  Nejd,'  remarks  with 
regard  to  this  desert,  "  the  thing  that  strikes  one  first  about  the 
Nefiid  is  its  colour.  It  is  not  white,  Uke  the  sand  dunes  we  passed 
yesterday,  nor  yellow,  as  the  sand  is  in  parts  of  the  Egyptian  desert, 
but  a  really  light  red,  almost  crimson  in  the  morning  when  it  is  wet 
with  the  dew"t. 

She  subsequently  describes  the  great  horseshoe  hollows  (<^  f uljes  ") 
scattered  all  over  its  surface,  which,  although  varying  from  an  acre 
to  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  in  extent,  are  precisely  alike  in  shape 
and  general  direction. 

They  exactly  resemble  the  track  of  an  unshod  horse,  the  toe  being 
sharply  cut  and  nearly  perpendicular,  while  the  rim  of  the  hoof 
gradually  tapers  to  nothing  at  the  heel,  the  frog  being  roughly  re- 
presented by  broken  ground  made  up  of  converging  dried  up  water- 
courses. The  diameter  of  some  of  the  largest  of  these  depressions 
is  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  depth  of  the  deepest,  measured 
by  Mr.  WUfred  S.  Blunt,  proved  to  be  280  feet,  thus  bringing  their 
level  down  almost  exactly  to  that  of  the  gravelly  plain,  which  is 
doubtless  continued  beneath  the  sand. 

The  thickness  of  the  sand  is  described  as  being  by  no  means  every- 

*  Fftlgraye  (W.  Gilford)/  NarratiTe  of  a  Year's  Journey  through  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia,'  p.  62. 

t  <  A  Filmmage  to  Kcrjd,  the  Cradle  of  the  Arab  Baoe^'  voL  i.  p.  156;  by 
lady  Aone  J^lunt.    London:  1881, 
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where  the  same,  since  the  intermittent  parallel  ridges  before  referred 
to  are  comparatiyely  shallow,  whUe  their  depth  bears  a  constant 
relation  to  their  width.  The  highest  sand  ridge  by  the  Haj  road  is 
estimated  at  barely  eighty  feet,  while  others  are  but  twenty  feet  in 
depth ;  on  the  other  hand  the  continuous  Neffid  between  Jof  and 
Hill  has  a  depth  of  at  least  two  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Blunt  suggests 
that  these  intermediate  ridges  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon 
the  original  formation  of  the  mass.  It  would  appear,  he  thinks,  as 
if  the  wind  acting  upon  the  sand  first  drove  it  into  lines,  and  these 
growing  broader  and  deeper  at  last  fiUed  up  the  interyening  spaces 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  continuous  desert*. 

Although  the  Nef&d  has  been  described  as  a  totally  barren  waste, 
recent  travellers  state  that  it  is  everywhere,  excepting  on  the  highest 
summits  of  the  sand  hills,  thickly  sprinkled  with  brushwood,  garda- 
trees,  and  tufts  of  grass,  the  "  fuljes ''  being  especially  well  clothed 
with  vegetation. 

Prom  this  circumstance,  firom  the  fact  that  sticks,  stones,  and 
other  objects  left  upon  the  surface  remain  for  many  years  uncovered, 
and  that  in  crossing  the  desert  the  same  landmarks  are  constantly 
made  use  of,  Mr.  Blunt  concludes  that  at  the  present  time  these 
sands  are  not  subjected  to  any  material  change  of  position  from 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  winds.  He  is  moreover  of  opinion 
that  although  wind  has  at  some  time  unquestionably  caused  the 
formation  of  the  Nefiid,  it  now  represents  a  state  of  comparative 
repose,  as  the  winds  which  formerly  heaped  up  these  immense  masses 
of  sand  were  more  violent  than  those  which  now  prevail. 

A  specimen  of  Nef  (id  sand  taken  between  Jof  and  Hail,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  well-rounded  distinctly  red  grains,  varying  in  size  from 
^  to  ^  of  an  inch  along  their  greatest  diameter.  Some  few  of 
these  grains  have  evidently  been  broken,  and  the  resulting  sharp 
edges  have  again  become  partially  rounded. 

By  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  this  sand  becomes  colourless ; 
and  on  estimating  the  ferric  oxide  thus  removed  from  a  given  weight, 
it  was  found  to  amount  to  *21  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  -^ 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  material  operated  upon.  In  addition  to 
ferric  oxide  a  small  quantity  of  alumina  was  removed  by  the  acid. 

It  is  consequently  evident  that  the  superficial  coating  of  oxide  of 
iron  must  have  been  formed  subsequently  to  the  period  at  which  the 
rounding  of  the  siliceous  grains  had  been  completed. 

In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  this  covering  of  ferric  oxide 
could  have  resulted  from  the  external  decomposition  and  oxidation 
of  the  materials  constituting  the  grains  themselves,  an  analysis  was 
made  of  the  dried  sand  remaining  after  the  attack  by  hydrochloric 
acid.    TUs  analysis  afforded  the  following  results : — 

*  Op.  cit.  vol  ii.  Appendix,  p.  24. 
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Protoxide  of  Iron    0-28 

Alumina 0'88 

lame,  Magnesia,  and  Alkalies   traces. 


99-69 


It  follows,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  external  coating  of  ferric 
oxide  most  have  been  deposited  subsequently  to  the  rounding  of 
the  sand,  but  also  that  it  could  not  have  been  derived  £rom  an  ex- 
ternal decomposition  of  the  grains  themselyes,  since  the  total  amount 
of  iron  which  they  contain  scarcely  exceeds  that  remoyed  from  their 
surfaces  by  digestion  in  dilute  add. 

Seeing  that  the  oxide  of  iron  cannot  have  been  the  result  of 
chemical  action  upon  the  sands  themsdyes,  it  becomes  somewhat 
difficult  to  imagine  whence  it  can  have  been  derived.  The 
rounded  grains  covered  by  a  coating  of  iron  oxide,  readily  removed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  exactly  resemble  those  of  some  of  the  ^'  millet- 
sandstones  '*'  of  Triassic  age.  In  the  latter  instance,  however,  the 
iron  has  doubtless  been  deposited  either  during  a  period  of  sub- 
mergence or  subsequently  by  percolation  £rom  overlying  strata, 
both  of  which  conditions  would,  in  the  case  of  the  Nef&d,  appear  to 
be  improbable. 

DiBOITSSION. 

The  FfiESiDSNT  asked  if  any  one  present  was  prepared  to  offer  a 
BU^iestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  iron  coating  the  grains. 

Bev.  A.  Ibtdtg  suggested  that  vegetation  might  be  the  agency 
by  which  the  iron  was  separated  and  deposited  on  the  sand  grains. 

Mr.  Dbbw  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  vegetation  on  the  sands 
of  the  Bagshot  beds  was  to  bleach,  and  not  to  colour  them  with 
oxide  of  iron. 

Prof.  SsELBT  suggested  that  slight  solution  of  the  grains  mi^t 
have  taken  place  owing  to  the  constant  deposition  of  dew  on  theee 
sand  grains,  which  would  assist  in  roundhig  them  and  leave  the 
surface  coated  with  iron  oxide. 

Prof.  MoBBiB  said  that  in  few  of  the  old  sands  and  sandstones 
were  the  quartz  grains  perfectly  rounded.  He  referred  to  some 
crystalline  sandstones  of  Penrith,  and  suggested  that  they  might  be 
derived  from  limestones,  in  which  such  crystals  are  often  devdoped. 
Certain  French  geologists  have  suggested  an  eruptive  origin  for  some 
Tertiary  sands  in  which  also  prisms  of  quartz  occur. 

Dr.  Hioxs  pointed  out  that  in  nearly  all  the  old  rocks  most  of  the 
grains  were  but  slightly  rounded,  and  some  tolerably  perfect  crystals 
also  were  generally  present. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  that  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  sand 

*  The  amount  of  material  at  my  diigoial  was  not  soiBoiently  large  to  admit 
of  the  estimation  of  subetanoee  present  m  very  smi^  quantities  only. 
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puDA  was  their  completely  rounded  character,  and  the  fact  that 
the  iron  was  chiefly  present  on  the  outside.  There  is  generally 
more  iron  oxide  on  the  grains  of  the  millet-seed  sandstones  of  the 
Trias  than  on  the  desert  sand.  If  Prof.  Seeleys  suggestion  were  to 
be  adopted  we  must  suppose  that  each  grain  of  the  sand  was  origi- 
Bslly  twice  as  lai^e  as  at  present.  The  only  cases  in  which  he  had 
found  the  smallest  grains  of  a  sand  rounded  were  in  wind-hlown 
Binds.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would  require  the  solution  of 
enonnons  quaQtities  of  limestone  to  produce  the  thick  beds  of  crys- 
talline sandstone  which  had  been  referred  to. 
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11.  The  ToBRiDOK  SAinwTONE  in  relation  to  tht  Obdovigiak  Booxb 
of  the  NoRTHBBir  Hi&HLAin>s.  By  C.  Callawat,  Esq.,  M.A., 
D.8c.  Lond.,  F.G.S.    (Read  December  21, 1881.) 

Tms  late  8ir  B.  I.  MnrchiBon  and  his  co-worker^  Prof.  A«  Geikie, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sutherland  quartzite^  rested  unoon- 
formably  upon  the  Torridon  Sandstone,  and  from  this  break  in  the 
succession  they  inferred  that  the  latter  was  the  equivalent  of  the 
Longmynd  or  Harlech  series,  the  Upper  Cambrian  being  wanting. 
In  some  localities  the  sections,  seen  from  a  distance,  seem  to  con- 
firm their  opinion ;  but  a  careful  and  detailed  examination  made 
last  summer  convinced  me  that,  in  some  localities  at  least,  this 
appearance  is  deceptive,  and  that  the  sandstone  passes  up  with 
perfect  conformity  into  the  quartzite.  I  was  accompanied  during 
my  work  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Ba^ey,  B.Sc.,  of  Tettenhall  College,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  intelligent  and  active  assistance. 

Loch  Broom, 

Looking  up  at  the  section  from  the  road,  near  the  Ullapool  Hotel, 
the  quartzite  is  seen  to  dip  east-north-east  at  15°,  while  the  Torridon 
seems  to  lie  in  horizontal  beds.  This  appearance  of  the  latter  is 
due  to  a  number  of  grooves,  many  of  them  horizontal,  which  cross 
the  face  of  the  sandstone  cliff  and  suggest  bedding.  On  a  closer 
investigation  the  true  stratification,  as  indicated  by  the  principal 
pebble  bands,  is  found  to  be  conformable  to  the  overlying  quartzite. 
Besides  this,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  gradual  passage 
between  the  two  groups.  The  Torridon,  which  is  mainly  made  up 
of  quartz  and  felspar,  grows  more  quartzose  towards  the  top. 
and  passes  into  the  basement  beds  of  the  quartzite,  which  contain 
scattered  grains  of  felspar  and  graduate  upwards  into  pure  quart- 
zite. Some  of  the  passage  beds  are  of  so  intermediate  a  character 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  hand  specimens  with  certabty 
to  either  series. 

Further  to  the  west,  in  the  quarries  above  the  village,  the  sand- 
stone is  well  exposed,  and,  though  the  stratification  is  much  obscured 
by  current  lamination,  it  is  seen  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
quartzite. 

Strath  Auehall, 

The  junction  of  the  two  series  may  be  well  studied  on  the  north 
side  of  the  valley  which  runs  up  from  Ullapool  to  Loch  AuohalL 
The  sandstone  passes  under  the  quartzite  with  perfect  conformity, 
the  dips  of  both  being  unmistakably  clear;  and  here  also  wo  have 
the  gradual  lithological  passage  seen  on  Loch  Broom.  But  this 
section  furnishes  an  additionsd  proof  of  continuity.    Both  groups 
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display  very  diBtinct  current-lamination,  and  at  one  spot  the 
lamination  (dipping  easterly  at  45°)  in  a  bed  forming  the  base  of  the 
qnaitzite  is  parallel  to  the  lamination  in  the  bed  of  sandstone  which 
immediately  underlies ;  so  that  it  would  appear  as  if  the  same  cur- 
rent which  threw  down  the  stratum  of  felspatho-quartzose  sand, 
after  an  interval  deposited  the  bed  of  quartzose  sand. 

Pollowing  the  quartzite  up  the  yalley,  we  come  to  an  abrupt  hollow 
in  the  hillside,  and  on  the  opposite  slope  we  again  reach  the  Toiridon, 
thrown  up  by  a  fault,  and  the  conformable  upward  passage  into 
quartzite  is  repeated. 

Between  Ullapool  and  Strath  Kennort. 

The  Torridon  Sandstone  is  well  seen  for  several  miles  along  the 
road  from  Ullapool  to  the  north.  The  bedding  is  quite  distinct,  the 
dip  still  being  steady  at  an  angle  of  from  10°  to  15°,  at  first  to  east- 
north-east,  and  tiien,  towards  Strath  Kennort,  to  the  south-east. 
Nowhere  did  we  observe  horizontal  stratification. 

North  side  of  Loch  Assynt, 

On  the  south  slope  of  Queenaig  there  is,  as  at  Ullapool,  a  super- 
ficial appearance  of  unconformity,  which  vanishes  on  examina- 
tion. Towards  the  base  of  the  quartzite,  angular  bits  of  felspar 
begin  to  come  in  abundantly,  and  the  rock  assumes  the  form  of 
a  quartzo-felspathic  grit,  as  on  Loch  Broom.  Wo  first  worked 
along  the  section  at  an  elevation  of  about  a  hundred  yards 
above  the  road,  and  at  this  level  the  sandstone  for  some  distance 
sealed  to  lie  horizontal ;  but  as  the  rock  was  full  of  current  lami- 
nation, the  true  bedding  was  difficult  to  determine.  At  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  junction,  the  obscurity  disap- 
peared, and  the  lower  part  of  the  Torridon,  consisting  of  fiaggy  beds 
and  more  aluminous  in  composition,  was  observed  to  dip  in  con- 
formity vrith  the  quartzite.  This  inclination  was  steadily  main- 
tained right  down  to  the  Lewisian  gneiss.  I  then  worked  back 
towards  the  quartzite  at  the  level  of  the  road,  and,  when  possible, 
on  the  shore  of  the  loch.  Along  this  line,  the  conformity  of  the 
sandstone  to  the  quartzite  is  quite  dear.  The  appearance  of  horizon* 
tality  at  the  higher  level  was  puzzling,  but  it  is  apparently  connected 
with  current-lamination.  It  is  at  any  rate  quite  certain  that  where 
this  lamination  is  absent,  the  bedding  of  the  Torridon  is  distinctly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  quartzite. 

It  will  perhaps  help  to  explain  some  difficulties  to  obser^'e  that 
the  dip  of  the  rocks  gradusJly  decreases  as  we  descend  in  the  series* 
The  usual  dip  of  the  upper  part  of  the  quartzite  is  15°,  which 
towards  the  base  diminishes  to  10°.  The  underlying  Torridon 
Sandstone  sometimes  reaches  10°.  It  is  usually  rather  lower,  but 
even  at  its  base  it  is  not  less  than  5°,  and  it  dips  throughout  in  the 
same  direction  (east-uorth-east)  as  the  quartzite. 
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In  this  district,  as  at  UUapool,  the  qnartzite  Ib  frequently  fnll  of 
current-lamination.  The  peiBistence  through  the  two  seriea  of  the 
same  conditions  of  deposit  adds  something  to  the  evidenoe  in  f&TOur 
of  their  conformity. 

S<mth  of  UnapooL 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  last  locality,  on  the  slope  above 
Unapool,  the  Torridon  Sandstone,  which  has  rapidly  thimied  out  to 
a  few  score  feet,  dips  to  the  south-south-east  at  10%  the  qnartzite 
overlying  it  with  perfect  conformity  and  containing  grains  of  the 
usual  red  felspar  at  the  base. 

Summary  of  Evidence  for  the  Conformity, 

In  every  section  examined  the  following  facts  were  observed : — 

1.  Perfect  agreement  of  dip  between  the  sandstone  and  the  qnart- 
zite. 

2.  A  gradual  Uthological  passage  from  pure  qnartzite  throu^ 
quartzo-felspathic  grit  into  ordinary  Torridon  Sandstone. 

In  most  localities  it  was  also  noticed  that, 

3.  Similar  conditions  of  deposit  prevailed  through  both  formations, 
as  seen  in  the  frequent  presence  of  cross  lamination. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that, 

4.  Change  of  dip  in  one  group  is,  so  far  as  these  observations 
extended,  uniformly  accompanied  by  the  like  change  in  the  other. 
Thus,  while  both  series  dip  to  the  east-north-east  in  the  Ullapool  and 
Assynt  districts,  the  inclination  of  both  is  to  the  south-south-east 
above  UnapooL 

Age  of  the  Torridon  Sandstone, 

If  I  am  justified  in  the  above  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Lower  Cambrian  age  of  the  Torridon  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  fossils  of  the  Durness  Limestone* 
determine  the  Arenig  age  of  the  quartzo-calcareous  series.  The 
Torridon  must  then  bo  either  Upper  Cambrian  or  basement  Ordovi- 
cian.  In  the  absence  of  fossils,  it  will  be  difficult  to  settie  the 
question ;  but  the  physical  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  against  the 
Cambrian  age.  For,  in  the  first  place,  both  the  Torridon  and  the 
qnartzite,  b^ng  fiill  of  oblique  lamination,  must  have  been  quiddy 
accumulated.  The  rapid  thinning  out  of  the  former  and  the  fre- 
quency of  conglomerates  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Besides 
this,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  usual  estimates 
of  the  thickness  of  the  deposits.  On  Loch  Assynt,  the  Torridon 
Sandstone  does  not  exceed  1000  feet,  most  of  which  must  have  been 
rapidly  thrown  down.    Should  the  tMckness  elsewhere  be  doubled 

*  This  argument  takes  for  granted  the  genenUv  reoemd  riew  that  the  Dnr 
Bess  and  Ai^t  limeatonee  are  of  the  same  age.  Thiaia  denied  by  Prof.  Heddle 
(Mineralogical  Magaane,  Aug.  1881).— 0. 0.,  March  38»  1882. 
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or  even  trebled,  the  question  would  not  be  materially  affected,  since, 
in  these  shore-deposits,  great  accnmnlations  may  be  formed  in  a  few 
millennioms.  The  overlying  qnartzo-calcareons  series  nowhere,  I 
believe,  reaches  a  maximum  of  500  feet,  the  great  prominence  which 
it  sssiimes  in  the  lofty  mass  of  Ben  More  of  Assynt  being  due  to 
frequent  repetitions  by  faulting  and  folding.  Accepting  an  extreme 
estimate,  the  united  sandstone  and  quartzite  wiU  hardly  exceed  the 
thickness  of  the  Arenigs  of  Shropshire,  which,  composed  mainly  of 
■hales  and  fine-grained  flags,  must  have  been  accumiidated  with  much 
less  rapidity ;  and  the  Highland  groups  must  fall  short  of  the  Arenigs 
of  South  Wales,  which  Dr.  Hicks  calculates  at  nearly  4000  feet. 
There  would  therefore  appear  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  sepa- 
ratbg  the  Torridon  Sandstone  from  the  Ordovician  system. 

DiSCITSSIOX. 

Mr.  HuDLBSTOK  said  that  Dr.  Heddle  maintained  the  unconformity 
of  the  quartzites  with  the  Torridon  Sandstone,  and  he  was  extremely 
well  acquainted  with  the  district.  This  was  a  question  of  evidence 
which  could  hardly  be  brought  before  the  meeting ;  but  as  regards 
the  age  of  the  sandstone  it  was  possible  that  the  limestones  over 
the  quartzites  were  not  of  the  same  age  as  the  Durness  Lime- 
stone ;  the  old  statements  as  to  fossils  having  been  found  in  the 
limestone  and  quartzite  group  did  not  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. The  chemical  composition  of  the  two  differed;  the 
foasiliferous  limestone  of  Durness  was  not  dolomitic,  the  others 
were,  containing  sometimes  48  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia ; 
if  these  are  different  the  theories  built  upon  their  supposed  identity 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Hr.  Drew  asked  if  Dr.  Callaway  had  visited  the  same  section 
that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  described. 

Dr.  Hicks  said  that  he  thought  if  Dr.  Callaway  had  carried  his 
sections  further  south  he  would  have  seen  unconformity.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Maree  the  Torridon  Sandstone  was  nearly 
4000  feet  thick,  and  the  quartzite  within  a  very  short  distance 
rested  directly  upon  the  gneiss,  so  that  an  imconformity  was  needed. 
He  could  not  agree,  however,  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Heddle  as  to 
the  non-identity  of  the  limestone  of  Durness  with  that  of  the  other 
districts.  He  thought  that  the  Torridon  Sandstone  represented  the 
Lower  Cambrian,  and  the  quartzite  scries,  which  contains  evidences 
of  worm-tracks,  some  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 

Prof.  Bonnet  said  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Hicks  in  thinking  that  the 
Loch-Maree  quartzites  were  unconformable  with  the  Torridon  Sand- 
stone ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  prepared  to  believe  there  was  con- 
formity further  north.  He  believed,  from  microscopic  examination, 
that  the  limestone  in  Glen  Laggan  was  dolomitic,  and  thought  that 
Prof,  noddle's  solution  of  the  question  was  the  right  one.  He 
could  not  think  the  Torridon  Sandstone  Ordovician ;  at  any  rate,  if 
it  were.  Dr.  Callaway  must  accept  the  following  dilemma,  either 
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that  some  3000  or  4000  feet  of  Torridon  SaadBtoiie  and  quartzite 
had  completely  thinned  ont  in  a  very  short  distance  (less  than  three 
miles),  or  that  the  newer  gneiss,  which  overlies  the  limestone,  is,  as 
the  Survey  stated,  Lower  Silurian. 

Dr.  Callawat  said  that  when  Dr.  Heddle  was  present  he  would 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  question.  He  did  not  feel  able  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  newer  gneiss.  The  section  described  by 
him  at  Assynt  was  identical  with  ifist  described  by  Sir  E.  Mur- 
chison.  There  might  or  might  not  be  unconformity  about  Loch 
Maree ;  all  he  said  was  that  in  the  more  northern  districts  there  was 
none.  He  was  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Torridon  Sandstone  had 
thinned  out  with  great  rapidity.  This  was  well  seen  north-east  of 
Queenaig,  where  the  sandstone,  less  than  50  yards  thick,  passed 
unconformably  imder  the  quartzite. 
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12.  The  PBBCAKBBiAir  (Abchjeait)  Bocks  of  Shbopshibe.  Part  II. 
By  C.  Callaway,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  r.G.S.  With  Notes 
on  the  MicBoscopic  SrsrcTUBB  of  some  of  the  Bocks,  by  Prof. 
T.  G.  BoinfST,  M.A.,  P.B.S.,  SecG.S.  (Bead  December  21, 
1881.) 

Lr  1879*,  I  announoed  to  the  Society  that  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Wrekin,  originally  supposed  to  be  "greenstone,"  and  which  had 
recently  been  described  by  Mr.  S.  Allport  t  as  bedded  lavas  and  ashes, 
were  Precambrian,  and  I  showed  that  rocks  of  the  same  age,  asso- 
ciated with  gneissic  strata  of  still  higher  antiquity,  formed  a  chain 
of  bills  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length.  In  the  following  year,  in  a 
paper  t  **  On  a  second  Precambrian  group  in  the  Malvern  Hills,"  I 
aketched  the  history  of  the  physical  changes  which  the  Shropshire 
range,  in  common  with  the  Malvern  chain,  had  undergone,  and  I 
correlated  the  Salopian  gneissic  and  volcanic  series  respectively  with 
the  metamorphic  axis  of  Malvern  and  the  f elspathic  mass  east  of 
the  Herefordshire  Beacon.  Further  attempts  at  correlation  have 
not  led  to  decisive  results ;  but  it  is  indubitable  that  there  are  strong 
hthologicsl  analogies  between  the  Wrekin  series  and  the  Archssan 
rocks  south  of  Bangor,  as  well  aa  between  the  lilleshall  group  and 
the  Chamwood  and  St.-David'a  volcanic  series.  My  present  object 
18  to  describe  a  second  area  of  Archffian  rocks  lying  further  to  the 
west,  and  in  so  doing  to  present  additional  evidence  of  the  Precam- 
brian age  of  the  whole  group. 

a.  General  Description  of  the  western  Arehcsan  Aans  of  Shropshire, 

The  rocks  of  this  area  are  eaiposed  at  intervals  along  a  line  which 
nxDs  roughly  parallel  to  the  Wrekin  and  Caer-Caradoc  chain,  at  a 
distance  of  from  6  to  7  nules,  the  strip  of  country  which  lies  between 
being  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Longm3md  group.  Looking  at  the 
Survey  Map,  it  will  be  seen  that  down  the  valley  between  the  Long- 
mynd  and  the  quartzite  ridge  of  the  Stiper  Stones  is  drawn  the 
boundary  between  the  Longmynd  series  and  the  formation  which 
Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  and  the  Survey  described  as  Lingula  Flags,  but 
which  by  its  fossils  is  proved  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Shineton 
Shales  (Tremadoc).  At  intervals  along  this  line  are  put  in  patches 
of  ^  greenstone,"  most  of  which  prove  to  be  ArchsBan  rocks  of  varied 
character ;  but  occasionally  the  ArchsBans  appear  at  spots  coloured  as 
Cambrian  (Longmynd).  From  this  ancient  axis  the  Longmynd 
rocks  and  the  Tremadoc  are  thrown  off  in  opposite  directions.  From 
the  most  northerly  exposure  of  the  Archflsan,  near  Pontesbury,  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  chain,  near  linley  Hall,  the  distance  is 
about  11  miles.    Usually  the  old  rocks  form  low  hills  or  ridges 

*  ^lart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soo.  toI.  xixt.  p.  643, 

t  Bid.  ypl.  xzxiU.  p.  449.  t  Bid.  yoL  xzxvi  p.  636. 
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trending  to  the  south-south-west,  which  are  generally  inconspicuous 
owing  to  the  greater  height  of  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Longmynd 
and  tiie  Stiper  Stones  on  either  side ;  but  Fontesford  Hill,  which  is 
partly  Archaean,  projects  into  the  plain  surrounding  Shrewsbury  as 
a  prominent  outlier  from  the  mountain  district  of  western  Shrop- 
shire, corresponding  geographically,  as  it  does  geologically,  to  the 
Wrekin  in  the  eastern  chain.  The  position  and  relations  of  the 
masses  of  Archsean  rock  exposed  along  the  axis  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map.  Some  of  the  boundaries  are  necessarily  approxi- 
mations. 

Sketch  Majp  of  the  Western  Archcean  axis  of  Shropshire, 

(Scale,  ^  inch  to  a  mile.) 


>        (fnurutut)    •*— ^ 


Microscopic  notes  on  some  of  the  principal  rock  types  are  kindly 
furnished  by  Prof.  Bonney ,  F.R.8.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  state  that  his  conclusions,  formed  upon  slides  alone,  agree  precisely 
with  my  field-determinations. 

b.  Detailed  Geology  of  the  Axis. 
1*.  Fontesford  Hill. — ^This  elevation  is  about  one  mile  iu  length 
*  This  and  the  fbUowing  namben  (1-7)  ooiMpond  to  the  nuxnbexii  in  the  map. 
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from  north  to  soatfa,  and  is  coloured  on  the  Surrey  Map  as  ''  green- 
stone." At  the  north  end,  there  are  good  exposures  of  purple  rhy- 
oHte,  banded  and  spherulitic  (no.  56,  p.  124).  The  resemblance  of 
this  rock  to  the  Wrekin  lavas,  and  especially  to  the  type  at  Lea 
Rock,  near  Wrockwardine,  is  unmistakable.  In  the  quarry  below 
the  road,  there  is  apparent  bedding  with  a  south-west  dip  and  some 
contortion.  Above  the  road,  a  highly  spherulitic  variety  is  well  seen 
in  the  hill-slope.  The  spherules  are  frequently  of  chalcedony. 
Similar  concretions,  together  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  agate,  are 
found  as  derived  fragments  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  conglomerates  of 
Hanghmond  HiU,  near  Shrewsbury.  A  little  higher  than  the  sphe- 
rohtic  type,  the  rhyoHte  is  clearly  banded,  the  flow-lines  dipping  to 
the  sou^-south-west  at  45°. 

The  sununit  of  the  northern  spur  of  the  hill  is  occupied  by  com- 
pact dolerite  (basalt)  (no.  57,  p.  124) ;  and  similar  rock  is  to  be  traced 
along  the  ridge  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  mass  is  apparently 
intrusive ;  and  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  neighbouring  Cambrian  con- 
glomerates, it  is  probably  Postcambrian.  Doleritic  rocks,  some 
highly  altered,  are  also  exposed  on  the  western  slope  of  the  ridge. 
On  this  side  of  the  hill  I  also  noticed  compact  fekite  and  homstone 
of  ordinary  Archsean  types. 

The  structure  just  described,  a  plagiodinal  ridge  broken  through 
by  intrusive  greenstone,  agrees  with  the  formation  of  the  Wrekin, 
ike  Lawley,  Caer  Caradoc,  and  other  elevations  of  the  eastern  axis. 

At  Lyd's  Hole,  a  picturesque  ravine,  with  a  cascade,  situated 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  north  end  of  the  hill,  the  purple  rhy- 
olites  (no.  55,  p.  124),  banded  and  highly  spherulitic,  are  finely  ex- 
pofled  in  the  crags  overhanging  the  stream.  The  flow-lines  dip 
aooth-easterly  at  8CP.  Just  above  the  Ml  is  a  junction  of  the 
Aichaeana  with  purple  sandstones  and  shales  of  Lower  Cambrian  age, 
which  dip  as  if  in  conformable  succession.  I  beHeve,  however,  for 
reasons  which  cannot  here  be  enumerated,  that  the  two  groups  are 
faolted  together,  so  that  the  conformity  of  dip  is  merely  a  coincidence. 
PoUowing  up  the  stream  to  the  south-east,  we  pass  over  several 
hundred  feet  of  the  Cambrian ;  and  west  of  Batcliff  we  come  to  a 
conglomerate  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  south-south-east.  Pebbles 
of  quartrite  and  purple  rhyolite  predominate ;  but  green  slate  and 
micar«chist  also  occur.  A  Httle  higher  in  the  series,  there  is  a 
second  conglomerate,  dipping  at  a  lower  angle,  from  50°  to  60°. 
The  composition  is  similar;  but  the  pebbles  are  larger,  some  of 
tiiem  reaching  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  The  purple  felsite  of 
this  conglomerate  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  Arcluean  volcanic  group. 

A  short  distance  north  of  Lyd's  Hole,  there  occur  stream-sections 
of  greenish  shale  containing  TrmucUiis  concentricusy  Orthis  testvdi- 
i»airia^  DipLograptus  pristis,  and  Beyrichia  eomplicataf  an  assemblage 
characteristic  of  the  Hamage  Shales  (Lower  Caradoc),  with  which 
these  rocks  agree  also  in  their  lithology.  In  Murchison's  *  Silurian 
System '  it  is  stated  that  at  this  spot  intrusive  ''  greenstone  "  has 
«<  oang^t  up  fragments  of  shale,'^  a  singular  reversal  of  the  true  facts. 

k2 
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There  is  no  intnuive  rock  near ;  but  pebbles  of  rhyolite  (no.  58, 
p.  124)  are  contained  in  the  shale.  Some  of  the  rhyolite  is  banded ; 
and  these  enclosures  are,  I  believe,  derived  from  the  Archflean. 

In  a  field  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caradoc  shale  is  a  small  ex- 
posure of  micaceo-arenaceous  flags  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  dipping  south 
by  a  little  east,  and  probably  belonging  to  the  Arenig  series. 

I  have  called  attention  to  these  detached  fragments,  occurring  on 
the  strike  of  the  Tremadoc  shales,  as  indicating  the  powerful  dis- 
locations which  have  ruptured  the  rocks  along  this  Archaean  axis. 

2.  Oatten  Lodge, — Following  the  axis  in  a  southerly  direction,  we 
come,  in  about  three  miles,  to  a  small  elevation  near  Gatfcen  Lodge. 
Bock  is  exposed  in  a  quarry  near  the  road,  with  an  apparent  dip 
to  the  nor^-east.  The  prevailing  type  (no.  59,  p.  125)  is  purplish 
and  compact,  resembling  the  flinty  homstone-like  rock  so  common 
in  the  Febidian.  In  places  it  is  brecciated,  the  fragments,  some  of 
which  are  subangular,  being  of  quartz  and  the  purple  homstone. 

3.  KnoUs  Ridge, — ^The  next  Archaean  mass  occupies  part  of  a 
ridge  which  I  have  named  from  a  house  at  its  north  end,  lying  a 
mile  and  a  half  south-^outh-west  of  Gatten  Lodge.  It  is  about  one 
mile  long,  striking  with  the  axis.  The  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
varied  and  generally  difficult  of  determination.  Some  are  intrusive. 
At  the  nor^  end  is  a  greenstone  allied  to  diorite  (no.  60,  p.  125). 
Felsitic  rocks  occur  f  urUier  along  the  ridge.  At  the  south  end  is  a 
purplish  homstone,  similar  to  the  Gatten-Lodge  type. 

•  4.  Cold  Hill. — West-north-west  of  the  farm  of  Gold  Hill,  on  the 
line  of  fault  continuous  with  Enolls  Eidge,  there  is  a  slight  exposure 
of  purple  homstone  and  breccia. 

5.  Chittol. — In  this  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  last  locality,  is 
found  a  greenish  compact  rock,  which  I  believe  to  be  sedimentary. 
It  has  the  splintery  fracture  characteristic  of  the  homstone-like  rocks 
of  the  Febidian,  to  which  it  is  probably  to  be  referred. 

6.  Knolls  Wood. — ^This  locality  is  a  mile  further  to  the  south- 
south-west.  The  rock  is  hard  and  compact,  and  on  fractured  sur- 
faces looks  like  a  quartz-f elsite ;  but  where  weathered  it  is  seen  to 
be  clastic,  bits  of  quartz  and  of  a  reddish  granitoid  rock  being  clearly 
visible.  The  latter  variety  is  not  unlike  tiie  (presumed)  Dimetian  of 
the  eastern  axis.  Some  of  the  fragments  display  a  foliated  struc- 
ture. Altered  grits  similar  to  this  rock  occur  in<the  Caer-Garadoc 
chain ;  and  as  ^e  strikes  in  both  localities  are  the  same  (east  and 
west),  and  if  produced  would  coincide,  it  is  probable  that  the  rocks 
of  Slnolls  Wood  occupy  about  the  same  horizon  as  those  of  Gaer 
Garadoc. 

7.  Bidge  west  of  Linley  Hall, — This  elevation,  one  mile  from  the 
last  locality,  forms  the  termination  to  the  south  of  the  western 
Archaean  chain  of  ridges.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  homstone  or 
halleflinta  (no.  61,  p.  125),  purple  and  green,  whidhdoes  not  quite  so 
closely  resemble  the  homstone  previouiBly  described  as  it  resembles 
certain  varieties  in  the  Wrekin,  lalleshall  Hill,  and  the  Malvems. 
The  Arohaean  is  broken  through  by  dolerite. 

The  purple  conglomerate  east  of  Fontesford  S^  in  its  course 
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■onthward,  approaches  more  and  more  closely  to  the  Archsdan  axis ; 
and  at  Knolls  Eidge  and  Gold  Hill  it  is  almost  in  contact.  This  is 
one  evidence  of  the  want  of  conformity  previonsly  suggested.  The 
conglomerate  does  not  materially  vary  towards  the  south,  being  still 
composed  of  qnartzite  and  purple  felsite,  and  nowhere  containing, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  fragments  derived  from  the  homstone. 
This  is  not  what  we  should  expect  if,  as  might  at  first  be  inferred, 
the  conglomerate  were  the  base  of  the  Cambrian,  and  formed  as  a 
shore-deposit  along  the  Archaean  axis. 

I  have  stated  that  the  strike  of  the  Archsean,  wherever  observed, 
except  at  Lyd's  Hole,  is  east  and  west  or  south-east  and  north- 
west, while  the  adjoining  Cambrians,  Upper  and  Lower,  strike 
south-south-west,  the  great  fault  and  the  Archsean  ridges  also  trend- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  The  formation  of  the  fault  and  the 
upthrust  of  the  Archsans  would  therefore  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  forces  which  at  the  close  of  the  Ordovician  epoch  threw  the 
Ordovician  and  Cambrian  deposits  into  folds,  and  determined  the 
direction  of  the  older  mountain  ridges  of  Shropshire.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, speak  positively  on  this  point,  since  powerfril  earth-movements 
have  taken  place  in  this  district  along  the  same  lines  at  different 
epochs. 

It  will  have  been  noted  that,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with 
Archaean  elevations,  the  structure  of  the  ridges  described  is  plagio- 
dinal. 

Summary  of  Results. 

1.  On  a  south-south-west  line  running  between  Pontesbury  and 
Linley  Hall  are  seven  distinct  elevations,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  Archaean  rocks. 

2.  This  line  corresponds  with  a  great  fault,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  Longmynd  rocks  dip  easterly,  and  on  the  west  Tremadoc 
shales  dip  westerly. 

3.  The  prevailuig  rock-types  are  purple  rhyolites  at  the  north 
end  of  the  chain,  purple  homstone  (or  haUeflinta)  in  the  middle, 
and  purple  and  green  homstone  (or  halleflinta),  with  some  indurated 
grits,  pi^y  derived  from  a  gneissic  series,  at  the  south. 

4.  The  Precambrian  age  of  these  rocks  is  proved  by  their  dose 
lithological  affinities  with  known  Salopian  types,  and  by  the  almost 
universal  occurrence  of  fragments  of  the  purple  rhyolites  in  the 
Longmynd  series.  The  strike,  also,  is  usually  more  or  less  trans- 
verse to  the  strike  of  the  Cambrian  deposits. 

5.  The  rocks  of  this  axis  belong  exclusively  to  the  younger  of  the 
two  Salopian  Archaean  groups,  no  traces  of  granitoid  or  gneissic 
rockB,  except  as  included  fragments,  having  been  detected. 
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Appendix. 

Notes  upon  tome  SpBcnaszrs  o/Shbopshirb  Bockb. 
By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bokitet,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Sec.  G.8. 

(55)  LycTs  HoU,  Panteshury. — ^A  rhyolite,  with  well-marked  flmdal 
structnre,  much  stained  with  fenite  and  with  occasional  patches 
of  opacite.  The  rock  exhibits  a  deyitrified  stracture,  the  orystallitefi 
in  most  parts  assnming  an  acicnlar  form,  the  majority  no  doubt 
being  felspar ;  but  some,  of  a  pale  golden  colour,  must  be  a  different 
mineral,  possibly  a  mica  allied  to  sericite.  There  seems  in  parts  a 
tendency  to  a  microspherulitic  and  even  micrographic  structure ;  the 
ferruginous  constituents  assume  many  forms,  from  mere  specks  to 
little  rods  and  granules.  There  are  two  or  three  larger  crystals  of 
felspar,  containing  apparently  glass  inclusions ;  the  fluidal  bands  are 
crossed  transyersely  by  a  much  more  deeply  stained  zone.  The  rook 
has  a  general  similarity  to  those  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Wrekin. 

(66)  Pontesfard  Eill^  NorOir-End  Quarry, — A  remarkably  beautifnl 
specimen.  The  slide  gives  a  complete  section  of  an  elongated  cavity 
filed  with  chalcedony.  The  enclosing  border  of  rock  is  a  rhyolite ; 
this  has  a  fluidal  structure  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  concre- 
tion, is  deeply  stained  with  ferrite,  and  exhibits  in  its  crystallitea 
indications  of  radial  structure  normal  to  the  longer  axis ;  within  this 
is  a  zone  of  chalcedony,  sometimes  containing  fragments  of  the 
rhyolite,  the  microliths  of  quartz  being  grouped  in  radiating  tufts 
like  the  hairs  in  a  sable-brush,  a  familiar  appearance  in  agates :  in 
places  also  they  form  regular  spheruHtes ;  within  this  is  an  enclo- 
sure of  minutely  crystalline  quartz.  These  hollow  spherulitic  con- 
cretions, subsequently  partially  or  wholly  filled  by  infiltrated  mine- 
rals, are  not  unconmion  in  acid  lavas ;  and  I  have  been  for  some 
time  engaged  upon  the  study  of  a  somewhat  similar  group  from 
North  Wales.  The  rock  of  Lea  Hill,  in  the  Wrekin  district,  is 
very  similar  in  structure  to  this  one  from  Pontesford  Hill, 

(57)  Pontesford  Hill  (summit). — The  ground-mass  is  full  of 
elongated  microliths  of  felspar  with  a  slightly  parallel  grouping, 
generally  plagiodase,  but  possibly  in  one  or  two  cases  orthodase, 
with  dark  granules,  probably  in  many  cases  hematite,  and  numerous 
grains  (generally  rather  irregular  in  outline)  of  augite.  One  of  more 
definite  form  is  a  compound  crystal  about  '02  inch  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  small  quantity  of  a  chloritic  mineral.  The  rock  is  a  basalt, 
and  more  resembles  that  of  a  flow  than  of  a  dyke. 

(58)  North  ofLycTs  ffole,  Block  in  Caradoc  Shale. — ^The  struotuie  of 
this  rock  is  a  little  abnormal.  With  ordinary  light  it  exhibits  a  dear 
base  containing  a  multitude  of  dark  specks,  evidently  ferruginous,  some 
being  brown  (probably  the  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron)  others  nearly 
black.  These  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  spotted  aspect  to  the  slide. 
On  using  crossed  Nicols  the  spots  containing  the  latter  prove  to  be 
devitnfled  patches  of  one  or  more  crystals,  very  impeifectly  developed. 
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The  browner  spots  remain  dark,  bnt  contain  many  extremely  minute 
(felspar  ?)  microliths.  In  places  the  deyitrified  stractore  occupies  the 
whole  of  irregular  zones  in  the  slide ;  in  others  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  left  of  the  apparently  unaltered  base.  This  closely 
resembles  a  fluidal  structure.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  consider 
this  a  fragment  of  rhyolitic  lava,  parts  of  which  may  still  remain  in  a 
glassy  state. 

(59)  West  of  Gatien  Lodge. — A  sedimentary  rock,  with  the  structure 
characteristic  of  the  argillites  or  whetstones  which  occur  in  parts 
of  Charnwood  Forest,  the  rock  being  made  up  of  innumerable  minute 
granules,  probably  of  quartz,  and  specks  of  f errite.  Larger  fragments 
are  also  present :  some  resemble  bits  of  a  rather  similar  rock ;  others 
may  be  only  patches  where  the  staining  is  more  pronounced ;  many 
are  quartz,  subangular  in  form ;  and  two  or  three  much  resemble  bits 
of  rhyoUte. 

(60)  yorih  end  ofKnoUs  Bidge. — A  rather  coarsely  crystalline  rock, 
consisting  to  a  large  extent  of  a  plagioclastic  felspar.  This  ia  evidently 
decomposed;  and  the  crystals  enclose  numerous  microliths  of  epidote 
(of  secondary  formation);  some  exhibit  a  micrographic  structure 
with  quartz,  such  as  is  common  in  the  syenites  of  Charnwood  Forest. 
Grains  of  viridite  are  also  enclosed.  Larger  patches  of  viridite  are 
present,  though  not  numerous,  with  a  little  quartz  (this  has  mo^e 
resemblance  to  an  original  constituent),  some  ilmenite  and  perhaps 
magnetite,  and  some  apatite.  Under  tjie  circumstances  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  rock  should  be  called  a  diorite  or  a  diabase ; 
perhaps  the  former  name  is  the  safer,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a 
typical  example. 

(61)  West  of  Linley  Hall. — In  parts  of  this  slide  a  very  decided 
fragmental  structure  is  visible.  In  these  older  rocks  it  is  necessary 
to  be  always  on  one's  guard  to  avoid  mistaking  the  result  of  brec- 
ciation  in  situ  (due  to  crushing,  especially  near  faults)  for  an  original 
clastic  structure.  I  think,  however,  that  there  is  here  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  latter.  Minute  crystals  of  epidote  are  not  unfrequent, 
especially  in  the  intervals  between  the  apparent  fragments.  With 
oidinary  light  the  ground-mass  is  clear  and  contains  numerous 
specks  of  filmy  golden-green  mineral,  and  clotted  spots  of  a  dusty- 
grey  or  brownish  mineral :  part  of  the  former  is  epidote ;  but  some 
may  be  a  variety  of  mica  or  chlorite,  or  possibly  hornblende.  With 
crossed  Nicols  the  ground-mass  exhibits  a  very  minute  devitrified 
structure.  In  this  respect  it  has  (except  that  distinct  crystals  of 
quartz  or  felspar  are  absent)  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  some  of 
tibe  rocks  from  the  Sharpley  and  Bardou  districts  in  Charnwood 
Forest,  especially  to  the  more  compact  felstone-like  Varieties  of  the 
the  latter*.  I  am  disposed  therefore  to  regard  it  as,  like  these,  an 
indurated  somewhat  altered  tuff. 

*  Qoart.  Joorn.  Gwl.  Soc.  toI.  xacriv.  p.  209,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  341-347. 
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The  Pbbsisxht  said  that  Dr.  CaUaway's  views  would  much  alter 
the  stratigraphy  of  the  deep  valley  between  the  Longmynd  and  Stiper 
Stones.  He  had  no  donbt  Tremadoc  rocks  were  in  that  valley ; 
whether  the  Stiper  Stones  were  Upper  Tremadoc  or  Arenig,  and 
whether  contemporaneous  with  the  white  grit  of  North  Wales,  was 
a  dnbious  question ;  he  invited  discussion. 

Dr.  HicxB  said  he  had  but  slightly  examined  the  district.  The 
paper  was  an  important  one.  There  appeared  to  be  evidence  of 
Precambrian  rocks  in  contact  with  admitted  Cambrian  rocks;  so 
that  in  this  region  also,  as  in  the  Welsh  areas,  we  had  a  base-line. 
The  paper  was  important  also  as  showing  that  certain  types  of  rooks 
were  characteristic  of  the  Precambrian  groups  over  wide  areas. 
Some  years  since  he  had  expressed  the  view  that  the  Stiper  Stones 
were  of  Arenig  age  and  about  the  horizon  of  the  Grit-band  of 
Caernarvonshire  mentioned  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Rftlet  said  it  struck  him  as  possible  that  these  rhyolite 
TockB  occurred  on  the  horizon  of  the  Bala  limestone.  Also  Mr. 
Allport  had  suggested  that  perlitic  rocks,  associated  with  beda 
mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  Caradoc,  were  Precambrian. 
He  thought  it  worth  reconsidering  whether  these  might  not  be 
*eally  of  Bala  or  Llandeilo  age.  I^ie  fragments  might  constitute 
old  volcanic  breccias  or  tufPs. 

Prof.  Bonnet  said  that  the  rocks  of  the  Wrekin  were  certainly 
agglomerates,  and  that  fragments  of  the  rhyolite  certainly  occurred 
in  the  so-called  Wrekin  quartzites,  which  he  believed  were  now  ad- 
mitted to  underlie  Tremadoc  rocks.  Hence  they  could  not  be  of 
Bala  age. 

Dr.  Callaway  said  that  he  proposed  on  a  future  occasion  to  give 
more  detailed  sections  of  the  country.  As  for  Mr.  Rutley's  sug- 
gestion ; — over  the  quartzite,  which  contained  rhyolite  frt^gments, 
was  HoUybush  sandstone,  and  over  that,  Tremadoc;  further, 
rhyolitic  fragments  occurred  in  the  conglomerate  of  the  Longmynd, 
and  even  in  the  finer  beds ;  so  he  thought  the  Ardhsean  age  of  the 
rhyolites  was  proved  beyond  all  question. 
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18.  On  a  peculiar  Bkd  of  Asbvlar  Dbift  on  ih$  Lowbr-^chalx  high 
PuLiK  between  Uftoit  and  CniLTOir.  By  Prof.  J.  Pbvstwich, 
F.K.8.,  F.G.S.,  &c.     (Bead  February  8,  1882.) 

Lr  making  Uie  new  line  of  railway  from  Didoot  tx>  Newbniy  some 
aeotions  of  considerable  interest  were  laid  open  between  the  main 
Great  Western  line  and  the  village  of  Chilton.  For  the  first  three 
miles  from  Bidoot  the  railway  passes  oyer  the  Upper  Qreensand, 
the  lower  part  of  which  here  consists  of  compact  beds  of  greenish 
sandstone,  and  the  npper  part  of  beds  of  a  light-coloured  greensand, 
together  probably  more  than  100  feet  thick.  Beyond  these,  at 
Upton,  the  Chalk  without  flints  rises  in  a  range  of  hills  running 
east  and  west,  through  which  the  line  is  carried,  exposing  a  fine 
section,  a  mile  in  length,  of  drift,  Chalk-marl,  and  Lower  Chalk* 
(see  section  fig.  1). 

The  point,  however,  of  more  particular  interest  is  the  great  bed  of 
drift  indenting  the  chalk.  It  sets  in  one  third  of  a  mile  south  of 
Upton,  and  extends  to  a  short  distance  beyond  Chilton,  a  length  of 
about  1^  mile.  It  is  a  drift  of  a  character  so  abnormal  in  this  dis- 
trict that  it  deserves  a  short  separate  record.  The  tract  it  occupies 
forms  part  of  the  flat  plain  which  here  extends  with  a  width  of 
about  two  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  the  Upper  Chalk 
with  flints,  near  East  Ilsley,  to  the  edge  of  the  lesser  escarpment  of 
the  Lower  Chalk  without  flints  at  Upton,  above  referred  to  (see 
section  fig.  2).  A  small  transverse  valley  here  runs  through  these 
Lower-Chalk  hills ;  but,  though  a  line  of  drainage,  it  is  without  any 
permanent  brook  or  stream,  nor  was  there  any  distinct  appearance 
in  the  railway-cutting  (which  at  Upton  was  carried  up  this  small 
valley)  of  there  having  been  a  stream  here  in  former  times. 

In  the  first  cutting  the  Lower  Chalk  rises  bare  to  the  height  of 
27  feet.  The  next  cutting,  which  is  frY)m  10  to  20  feet  deep,  is 
through  a  white  chalk  rubble,  fine  and  marly  at  base,  coarser  and 
with  a  few  small  angular  fragments  of  flints  at  top.  A  little  way 
beyond,  the  chalk  comes  up  again  through  the  drift,  is  again 
replaced  by  the  drift,  and  again  the  hard  grey  chalk  rises  abruptly 
to  the  surface  in  a  cutting  85  feet  deep.  Thus  far  the  diifb  is  very 
fine,  more  like  decomposed  Lower  Chalk,  and  no  organic  remains 
were  found  in  it  in  this  part  of  the  cutting. 

Beyond,  the  characters  begin  to  change ;  the  drift  becomes  more 
coloured  and  somewhat  coarser,  and  occasionally  small  boulders  and 
bones  were  met  with.  A  great  number  of  bones  were  found  to- 
gether about  two  thirds  down  in  this  rubble  drift  about  midway  in 
the  Chilton  cutting,  at  the  point  marked  A  (see  flgs.  1  and  8,  p.  129). 
A  short  distance  further  southward  an  intercalated  darker  clay  bed 

*  Terv  few  foidU  had  hitherto  been  obtained  from  the  Lower  Chalk  of  the 
Didoot  diitriot ;  bat  in  this  catting  they  were,  in  places,  abundant,  especially 
Ammomtes  wtrians.  Altogether  we  obtained  35  species  from  the  Lower  Chalk, 
tod  23  species  from  the  Upper  Greensand,  for  the  Oxford  Museum. 
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art  in  (see  fig.  4,  p.  130),  and  divide  the  mass  into  a  lower  light- 
yellow  coaiser  angnlar  drift,  and  an  npper  whiter  and  finer  cbift, 
bat  both  alike  in  composition,  and  hoAi  consisting  of  irregular 
roughly  stratified  beds.  The  works  had  extended  to  this  point  when 
the  disoovery  of  elephant-remains  was  reported  to  me. 

Fig.  3. — Section  in  OuMing  at  A^  in  fig,  1,  enlarged. 
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I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  spot ;  but  the  cutting 
had  then  gone  beyond  the  place  where  the  bones  were  found,  and 
the  sides  were  sloped  oyer.  The  bones  proved  to  be  those  of  mam- 
moiK,  rhinoceros^  horse,  ox,  and  deer.  They  were  mostly  in  a  broken 
and  fragmentary  state.  Bat,  though  brokeo,  they  are  not  rolled 
or  waterwom.  The  state  of  preservation  of  some  of  the  bones 
is  very  remarkable  ;  they  have  lost  so  little  of  their  animal  matter 
that  the  bone  hardly  adheres  at  all  to  the  tongue,  and  looks  almost 
as  fresh  as  a  recent  bone.  Dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
they  leave  a  mass  of  flocculent  gelatinous  matter.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  some  of  the  Bison  bones,  one  of  which 
oomes  from  near  the  base  of  the  cutting  at  point  B  (fig.  1)  *.  The 
specimens  now  in  the  Oxford  Museum  consist  of — 

EUphtu  primigeniut    Some  fragments  of  large  bonet. 

Bkmoceros    Distal  end  of  femur  and   other 

bones,  all  broken. 

E^juug    Teeth  and  fragments  of  bonee. 

Btson priscus? Bight  metatarsal,  distal  end  of 

metacarpali  left  humerus,  and 

riffht  tibia. 
Cenma  tarandus  Toom  and  fragments  of  antler. 

Bat  a  laiger  number  have  been  found,  including  portions  of  two 
lower  jaws  and  of  tusks  of  Mammoth,  teeth  of  Horse,  end  of  humerus 
and  4  teeth  of  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  fragment  of  horn  of  Bed  Deer, 

*  A  recent  analysis  of  this  specimen  on  the  chemical  side  of  the  Museum 
thows  this  bone  to  contain  17 '35  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  Becent  bones  of 
Ox  contain  about  30  per  cent.  Mr.  Fisher  also  informs  me  that  the  bone  con- 
tained a  notable*proportion  of  manganese. 
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4  teeth  cf  Biaoti,  and  some  trndeterminable  {ngmeoiB.     There  Ufl 
no  traces  of  gntfwmg  on  vay  of  the  bones. 

When  I  first  visited  the  cutting  the  drift-expomire  waa  at  its 
deepest,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  entting,  a  depth  of  28  feet, 
and  jiMt  reaching  the  chalk  beneath.  The  section  it  hen  presented 
is  as  under  (fig.  4). 

Kg.  4.— Sfdwm  in  Cutting  near  At  milage  of  Chiiloit,  at  B,fig.  \, 
enlarged. 


I.  SurhM  Mil  (reddiih  loom  with  a  few  Biula)  j  to  1. 

a,  Cnom-colourod  fine  cbklk-  and  Aiat-rubble,  ihowinf;  a  detpl; 

fsBtooned  or  waxnd  Burfaoo    6  to  10. 

b.  Eloft  white  marl  (reconitnioted  chalk)  with  ahelli  4  to  6. 

t.  Terr  light  jallow  chiUk-  and  flint-rubble  (with  an  occuiOQal 

Uaokband) 2  to  6. 

d.  Dark  brown  day  (almost  black  in  plaeea),  forming  a  line  of 
Mparation  between  the  lighter  beds  aboTe  and  the  darker 
yellow  and  brownigh  bedi  beneath ;  two  apecimsna  of  Papa 
tnaiyinala    2  to  4. 

(.  Idght-TeUow  flint-  end  chalk-rubble,  fine  ;  one  Pvpa     3  to  S. 

/  Coaner  flint- and  cbalk-rubble  1  bone  of  £>a>n  &  to  10. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  drift  there  were  found  irregularly  dis- 
persed in  Tariona  porta  of  the  cutting  a  few  blocks  of  very  hard  and 
compaot  SaiBcn  stone  (Lower  Tertiary  Sandstone).  Two  of  the 
largest  measured  2  ft.  x  10  in.  x  9  in.  and  1  ft.  9  in.  x  1  ft.  6  in. 
X  10  in.  The  angles  were  ronnded ;  but  otherwise  they  were  not 
much  worn. 

In  the  beds  c  and/were  some  grains  of  glauconite,  derived  pro- 
bably from  Lower  Tertiary  sands ;  and  the  clay  of  bed  d  may  be 
derived  from  some  of  the  Tertiary  clays.  The  block  band  in  c  is 
caused  by  the  admixture  of  a  sooty  manganese  peroxide. 

The  fragments  of  chalk  mostly  vary  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  bean.  Some,  which  consist  of  soft  chalk,  ore  worn  and  rounded ; 
bnt  others,  which  consist  of  a  very  hard  chalk,  are  flat  and  sub- 
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angolar.     There  is  also  a  bed  of  ohaik-rubble,  in  which  are  angular 
fragments  of  soft  chalk. 

All  the  fragments  of  flint,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  smallest  (and 
there  are  few  more  than  2  or  3  inches  in  length),  are  perfectly  sharp 
and  anfftUary  and  are  generally  not  discoloured.  Some,  however, 
are  slightly  whitened.  The  chalk  debris  predominates  at  the  north 
Old  of  the  cutting,  and  the  flint  debris  at  the  south  end. 

Few  bones  were  found,  except  at  the  first  place.  They  did  not 
seem  confined  to  one  bed,  though  most  of  them  were  found  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  deposit. 

There  is  no  trace  in  any  part  of  this  section  of  stream-  or  river- 
action.  With  few  exceptions,  where  the  rubble  forms  a  soft  con- 
crete, the  whole  mass  is  loose  and  incoherent  like  so  much  shingle. 
This  condition  continues  to  the  very  base  of  the  section  without 
difference,  except  that  the  rubble  is  there  rather  coarser  and  more 
coloured.  Few  of  the  beda  were  continuous  for  the  whole  distance. 
They  generally  formed  lenticular  masses  of  greater  or  less  extent 
It  was  in  an  intercalated  mass  of  white  marl,  or  chalk  paste,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Chilton  cutting,  and  at  a  depth  of  from  8  to  12  feet 
from  the  surface,  that  almost  all  the  shells  were  obtained ;  but  even 
there  they  were  far  from  abundant.  They  consist  essentially  of  land 
shells;  the  two  exceptions  are  so  rare  that  they  only  prove  the 
rule;  for  Planorbis  albfuSj  which  lives  on  water-plants  and  fre- 
quents marshes,  can  pass  over  land  surfaces,  while  the  Limnaa 
trwAcaUda  '^  is  nearly  amphibious,  being  more  frequently  met  with 
out  of  the  water  than  in  it ;  it  is  also  found  in  very  elevated  spots"*. 
Dr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  who  has  kindly  examined  the  collection,  tells  me 
that  the  species  present  no  peculiar  variations. 

The  following  are  the  species  found  in  bed  &.  In  order  to  show 
their  relative  abundance,  I  have  given  the  total  number  obtained 
during  some  days'  search  : — 


No.  of 
Bpecisi6ii8. 

PuM  mar^linata,  2>rap 226 

Hwix  hiflpida,  XifM 53 

limax  agrestis,  jDi nn 1 


No.  of 
Bpecimens. 

Suocinea  oblonga,  Drap 11 

Trtmnaa  trtmoatula,  JJiUl,    3 

Planorbi0  albus,  MitU,  (young). . .      1 


I  met  with  no  fragments  of  wood,  except  one  derived  probably 
from  Tertiary  strata. 

A  short  distance  further  the  chalk  rose  rather  abruptly  to  the 
surface  ;  but  the  drift  reappeared  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on, 
occupying  a  small  shallow  hollow,  in  which  it  presented  no  new 
features,  and  where  no  organic  remains  were  met  with.  As  a 
whole,  the  drift  becomes  coarser  and  more  flinty  as  it  trends  to  this 
end. 

The  level  of  the  base  of  this  drift  at  its  northern  extremity  is 
290  feet,  and  of  its  top  at  its  southern  end  407  feet  above  the  sea- 
level, — ^the  level  of  the  Thames  at  its  nearest  point  (Moulsford) 
bdng  about  140  feet,  and  that  of  the  Gault  plain  below  Didoot 
about  160  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

*  Jeffipeyi,  *  British  Oonchology/  rol.  i.  p.  83» 
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The  peooliar  features  of  this  Dnft  are  the  absence  of  worn  debris 
indicating  prolonged  water-action,  and  of  either  marine  or  fluviatale 
remains ;  the  presence,  it  may  be  said,  exclusively  of  the  remains 
of  a  land-fauna ;  its  high  position  of  150  to  260  feet  above  the  ad- 
jacent river-level;  the  irregularity  of  its  bedding;  and  its  wide 
spread,  westward  towards  Hendred,  over  the  adjacent  plain.  Sec- 
tions of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  places  near  a  pond  and  in  a  shallow 
ezoavation  two  miles  distant  from  the  cutting;  but  there  are  no 
deep  sections. 

The  only  analogous  beds  to  which  I  can  refer  this  Drift  are  the 
heads  of  angular  rubble  overlying  the  Baised  Beaches  of  Sangatte 
and  Brighton.  In  all  three  we  find  similar  mammalian  remains,  the 
same  irregularity  of  bedding,  and  the  same  absence  of  wear  in  the 
component  materials ;  and  at  Sangatte  I  found  the  same  land- 
shells.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  Sangatte  and  Brighton 
drifts  are  more  flinty  and  coarser;  but  that  is  a  feature  merely 
dependent  on  the  circumstance  that  at  both  these  places  the  adja- 
cent chalk  is  the  Ghalk-with-flints,  whereas  at  Chilton  it  is  the 
Lower  Chalk. 

It  is  a  Drift  not  following  any  river-course ;  nor  is  it  a  marine 
Drift,  nor  a  glacial  Drift  from  the  northward ;  but  the  constituent 
parts  are  either  all  2oeaZ,  or  else  derived  from  strata  immediately 
southward — ^that  is  to  say,  from  the  Upper  Chalk-with-flints,  and 
from  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata  which  cap  the  Chalk  hills  between 
Ilsley  and  Newbury.  For  besides  the  glauoonite  grains  which,  though 
probably  from  the  Lower  Tertiaries,  may  be  also  from  the  Upper 
G-reensand,  we  have  the  more  certain  Tertiary  sandstone  blocks 
(Sarsen  stones) ;  while  from  the  Upper  Chalk  we  not  only  have  the 
flints  from  the  Chalk  hiUs  of  East  Ilsley,  but  abundant  harder  frag- 
ments of  the  limestone-chalk  derived  from  the  thin  bed  (two  to 
five  feet)  of  chalk-rock  lying  between  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Chalk,  and  which  crops  out  on  the  slope  of  the  great  chalk  escarp- 
ment one  mile  to  the  south  of  the  Chilton  cutting. 

This  Drift  is  therefore  analogous  to  the  great  Land-wash  or 
diluvial  deposit  which  I  have  described  as  overlying  the  Baised 
Beaches  on  our  southern  coast  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France ; 
only  here  it  is  inland,  and  is  the  only  inland  case  of  a  Drift  so 
closely  resembling  the  drifts  of  Brighton  and  Sangatte  that  I  have 
met  with  in  the  South  of  England*. 

It  appears  to  fill  hollows  on  this  elevated  chalk  plain  in  a 
manner  rather  difficult  to  account  for.  The  hollows  may  have  been 
the  deep  dry  combes  so  common  amongst  chalk  hills,  of  which  the 
drift  has  filled  up  the  irregularities  and  spread  also  over  portions  of 
the  adjacent  surface.  Further,  I  think  it  is  to  the  same  action  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  trail  of  Sarsen  stones  which  are  scattered  lower 
down  over  the  valley  of  soft  Upper  Greensand.    Although  so  many 

*  There  are,  however,  others,  though  differently  ooDBtitutod,  which  I  men- 
tioned in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Aasooiation  at  Swansea, 
bat  as  yet  only  puhliahed  in  abstract. 
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of  these  blocks  have  been  broken  up  and  removed,  they  are  still 
numerous  in  and  around  the  villages  of  Upton,  East  and  West 
Hagboume,  and  in  other  valleys  below  the  line  of  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment. 

There  was  an  entire  absence  of  the  oolitic  debris  and  of  the 
quartzite  pebbles  which  formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  old 
valley-  or  river-gravels. 

To  show  the  relation  which  this  angular  drift  bears  to  the  sub- 
angular  river-valley  gravels,  I  have  given  a  general  section  of  the 
country  from  Culham  Station  to  the  summit  of  the  upper  chalk 
escarpment  near  East  IMey  (fig.  2).  The  independence  of  the 
two  drifts  will  be  apparent  from  this  section.  In  the  Thames  valley, 
and  at  levels  of  from  10  to  20  feet  above  the  river,  a  large  number  of 
mammalian  remains  have  been  found,  including  specimens  of  EU- 
phcu  primigeniu8y  E,  antiquus,  Hippopotamus  major,  Mhinoceros 
iickorhinufy  E^us  fouUis,  Bos  primigsnius^  Cenms  elaphus,  and 
C.  capreolus,  together  with  species  of  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera 
Pisidium,  Valvata,  Aneylus,  &c.,  and,  lastly,  Cyrena  fluminalisj  in 
the  old  river-gravel. 

In  the  section  fig.  1,  point  a'  represents  a  deposit  of  '*  rain-wash  " 
filling  a  depression  some  200  feet  in  length  by  10  feet  deep  in  the 
centre.  It  is  roughly  stratified,  consists  of  a  brown  clay  with 
carbonaceous  bands,  and  abounds  with  well-preserved  specimens 
of  Cydostcma  eUgans  and  Hdix  nemoralis. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  obligation  to  the  resident 
engineer,  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.,  for  the  levels  and  a  tracing  of  the 
cutting. 

DiSCUBSlON. 

The  PBBSiDxzn  remarked  upon  the  value  of  this  paper  as  calling 
attention  to  a  very  peculiar  form  of  drift,  and  inquired  if  beneath 
the  datum-lines  of  ihe  railway  there  were  indications  of  a  farther 
extension  of  this  peculiar  dnft.  The  occurrence  of  mammalian 
bones  in  so  dry  a  situation  was  peculiar. 

Prof.  Hughes  said  that  he  had  received  a  few  specimens,  chiefly 
of  antiquities,  from  this  district,  from  the  Bector  of  Upton.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  kind  of  rainwash,  or  subaerial 
debris,  washed  into  a  hollow  at  the  time  when  the  Mammoth  lived, 
and  a  small  pond  had  at  one  time  been  formed  in  the  hollow.  One 
point  of  interest  was  the  relation  of  this  deposit  to  the  more  northern 
glacial  deposits ;  it  was  remarkable  that  there  were  no  fragments 
whatever,  such  as  were  commonly  found  in  the  postglacial  drifts 
further  north.  Did  this  belong  to  the  period  of  extreme  cold,  or  of 
heavy  flushes  of  rain-water  at  a  later  time? 

Mr.  TiDDEMAif  suggested  that  some  other  sections  of  a  similar 
character  existed,  as  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Malvern  hills,  where 
was  an  angular  unworn  deposit  formed  of  the  debris  of  the  hill,  and 
lying  at  a  very  low  gradient.    This,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  Bev. 
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W.  S.  Symonde,  overlay  at  Malyem  remainB  of  El,  antiqimSy  Eh,  hpUh- 
rhinusy  &c  As  these  remains  lay  under  glacial  drift  at  Settle  and 
BaygiUy  in  West  Yorkshire,  and  there  was  much  evidence  that  the 
Mammoth  fauna  sarvived  to  a  later  period  than  El,  antiqttus  and  its 
companions,  he  thought  that  the  facts  pointed  to  the  probability  of 
the  beds  containing  Mammoth  and  Beindeer,  described  by  Prof. 
Prestwich,  having  been  formed  during  a  time  of  heavy  and  frequent 
snows,  whilst  the  north-west  of  England  was  undergoing  glaciation. 
Prof.  Pbbstwioh  in  reply  described  the  general  section  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  in  the  lower  ground  were  driffcs  which  contained 
foreign  pebbles,  but  not  so  in  this  upper  drift.  Whatever  was  in  it 
had  come  from  the  hills  above  it.  He  did  not  tldnk  it  was  rain- 
wash  ;  it  was  too  coarse  and  on  too  gentle  a  slope  for  that ;  a  true 
rain-wash  did  occur  here  of  quite  a  different  character. 
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I.  SxsLTi.    Bt  J.  W.  HiTUDi,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Pres.  O.S.    (Bead 
Febraary  8, 1882.) 

[PlatbIV.] 

AiXHoveH  a  very  large  number  of  Igutanodon-TemB^nB  are  now  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  public  and  priyate  collections  in  this  conntry,  they 
oonsiBt,  for  the  most  part,  of  dissociated  bones.  Discoveries  of  several 
bones  of  this  Dinosanr  under  such  circumstances  as  warrant  the 
belief  that  they  formed  part  of  one  skeleton  have  been  extremely 
rare,  on  which  account  our  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  the 
•evmd  parts  of  the  skeleton  has  remained  very  incomplete. 

The  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a  very  large  series  of  Igua- 
nodon  fossils  at  Bemissart  in  1878  nosed  the  expectation  that  before 
long  a  complete  osteology  of  Iguanodon  would  issue  under  the 
AOBpioes  of  the  Belgian  government.  An  examination  of  some  of 
these  remarkable  fossils,  which  the  obliging  director  of  the  Mus^ 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  at  Brussels  allowed  me  to  make  in  Aug.  1879, 
showed  me  that  their  importance  had  not  been  exaggerated,  and  it 
led  me  to  defer  the  completion  of  this  communication,  which  I  had 
began  some  time  before.  Having,  however,  recently  been  told  by 
M.  Boulenger,  to  whom  their  description  is  intrusted,  that  no 
eihaustive  memoir  on  them  is  to  be  expected  for  several  years,  I 
no  longer  hesitate  to  present  to  the  Society  an  account  of  some 
fossils  obtained  by  myself  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1870,  which 
afford,  in  particolar,  very  considerable  iDformation  respecting  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  several  members  of  the  hind  limb. 

These  remains  comprise  the  nearly  complete  right  hind  limb  and 
the  right  humerus,  the  left  haunch-bone,  and  the  left  foot,  three 
enodal  vertebne,  and  several  chevrons. 

All  these  fossils,  with  the  exception  of  the  humerus  and  vertebras 
(which  occurred  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  east  of  the  others  in 
the  same  bed),  were  lying  in  a  small  area  of  a  few  square  yards,  in 
a  bed  of  hard  nodules  intercalated  between  the  red  and  purple  clays 
below  and  the  iron-stained  flint-gravel  which  caps  the  diff  west  of 
Brook  Chine.  This  nodule-bed  has  an  apparent  westerly  dip ;  it 
soon  crosses  the  shore,  where  it  is  usually  hidden  by  sand  and  sea- 
weed ;  and  it  then  passes  out  seawards  under  the  well  known  Pine 
Baft.  A  few  yards  east  of  where  this  nodule-bed  touches  the  cliff- 
foot,  the  cliff  is  cut  through  by  a  small  golly  worn  by  a  little  riH 
In  the  east  bank  of  this  gully  were  the  fossils. 

The  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  told  me  that,  about  ten  years  before, 
he  saw  a  gentleman  take  out  of  the  same  spot  nearly  a  cart-load  of 
bones.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  name  of  this  fortunate 
discoverer,  or  the  present  locality  of  these  fossils. 

rUum  (PI.  rV.  fig.  1). — ^The  present  length  of  this  large  and  massive 
bone  is  118  centim.  (47  in.)*;  but  as  a  small  piece  is  broken  off  at 
each  end,  its  length  when  perfect  was  probably  not  less  than  124 

*  The  reduotioii  to  Sngliah  meaaura  throughout  is  only  approzimata. 
Q.  J.  G.  8.  No.  150.  L 
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Fig,  l.—Stttoraiitm  qf  the  Left  3i»d  Limb  of  Igaaaoioa  Seelyi. 
(A.boat  ^  nat.  size.) 
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oeatim,  (about  4  feet).  Its  greatest  depth,  from  the  donal  to  the 
ventral  border  behind  the  acetabulam  through  the  ischial  proceu,  is 
33  centim  (13  in.).  The  doraal  border  viewed  &x>m  abore  is  ainn- 
ouB ;  it  bends  outwards  abore  the  ischial  proceas,  and  again  in  the 
preacetabnlar  process.  In  a  side  view  it  is  seen  to  rise  slightly  from 
ihe  last-named  process  to  abore  the  ischial  process,  its  highest 
point,  whence  it  slopes  uniformly  downwards  to  the  posterior  end  of 
the  bone.  The  ventral  border  behind  the  acetabulum  is  straight ;  it 
is  longitudinally  grooved.  The  preacetabnlar  proeeas  {pa)  is  rela- 
tively short,  its  length  being  loss  than  that  of  the  postacetabalar  part 
of  the  bone ;  it  cootraots  rapidly  &om  its  stoat  base,  and  for  more 
than  half  its  length  it  is  much  flattened.  Its  oroes-aeotion  at  10 
oentim.  (4  in.)  from  its  free  end  is  an  oval  figure  the  diameters  of 
whi^  are  3{  centim.  (1^  in.)  and  11  oentim.  (4^in.).  The  chord 
of  tike  acetabular  arc  u  23  oentim.  (9  in.).  The  pabio  prooeas 
{ j>)  is  angular ;  it  juts  downwards  and  forwards.  The  ischial  pro- 
cess (t)  is  a  stout  low  BweUing.    The  outer  surface  of  the  iliom  is 
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lelatiTely  even.  The  inner  surface  is  stamped  with  a  chain  of  im- 
pressions oyeriinng  by  a  projecting  ledge,  marking  the  attachment 
of  the  sacram. 

The  elongated  figure  of  the  Hinm  places  the  animal  represented  by 
it  beyond  doubt  in  the  family  Igaanodontidss.  In  the  comparative 
shortness  and  stoutness  of  the  preacetabular  process  and  the  more 
tapering  form  of  the  postacetabular  front  of  the  bone,  this  ilium 
certainly  differs  from  that  of  /.  ManteRi,  regarding  as  the  type  of 
this  latter  the  ilia  preserved  in  the  large  slab  from  Bensted  quarry 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  G.  A.  Mantell. 

Femur  (PI.  IV.  fig.  2). — ^The  proximal  end  of  this  gigantic  bone  is 
crushed  ;  but  the  distal  end  is  fairly  preserved.  The  present  length  of 
the  femur  is  92  centim.  (3  feet);  when  entire  the  length  was  probably 
not  lees  than  108  oentim.  (42^  in.).  The  distal  end  has  the  usual 
oondylar  divifdon;  the  condyles  project  strongly  backwards.  The 
anterior  intercondylar  groove  (tc)  is  characteristically  deep  and 
narrow.  The  shaft  has  an  apparent  twist,  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  its  surface ;  that  which  at  the  proximal  end  is  external 
becomes  towards  the  distal  end  anterior  or  dorsal.  The  inner  tro- 
chanter (t  t)  is  strongly  marked.  The  girth  of  the  femur  at  the  distal 
condylar  end  is  82  centim.  (32^  in.),  and  the  breadth  across  the  con- 
dyles is  32  centim.  (12^  in.).  The  girth  of  the  shaft  just  above  the 
condyles  is  69  centim.  (27  in.),  and  that  immediately  above  the 
inner  trochanter  is  64  centim.  (25 jh  in.).  Towards  the  proximal 
end  the  girth  again  increases.  These  measurements  will  furnish 
an  idea  of  the  size  and  proportions  of  this  thigh-bone,  which  is  one 
of  the  Tery  largest  I  have  yet  seen. 

Tibia  (PL  IV.  fig.  3). — I  found  this  lying  athwart  the  thigh-bone. 
Both  its  ends  are  much  crushed  and  mutilated.  The  precnemial  crest 
was  very  large ;  it  was  so  shattered  that  in  spite  of  great  care  it  fell 
to  pieces  as  we  lifted  the  bone  out  of  the  cliff,  and  it  could  not  be 
restored.  The  shaft  has  the  usual  subprismatic  figure  in  its  central 
part,  and  it  expands  towards  its  articular  extremities.  The  breadth 
of  the  lower  end,  approximately  inferred  from  that  of  the  composite 
articular  surface  formed  by  the  proximal  end  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
will  not  have  been  less  than  35  centim.  (nearly  14  in.) ;  the  proxi- 
mal end  still  shows,  obscurely,  a  subdivision  into  two  parts  corre- 
sponding to  the  femoral  condyles.  The  length  of  the  tibia  in  the 
present  mutilated  state  is  92  centim.  (36  in.) ;  102  centim.  (40  in.), 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  femur,  will  not,  I  think,  be  an 
un&ir  estimate  of  its  length  when  perfect.  The  girth  at  the  middle 
of  the  shaft  is  45  centim.  (17-j^  in.). 

FUmla  (PI.  IV.  fig.  4). — ^This  bone,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tibia  when 
perfect,  has  been  shortened  to  85  centim.  (32|  in.)  by  mutilation  of 
its  distal  end.  The  proximal  end  is  broad  and  flattened  ;  the  tibial 
aspect  is  slightly  hollowed.  The  shaft  is  relatively  slender;  its 
figure  is  subpismatic.  (The  os  edleis  and  astragalus  were  not  re- 
covered.) 

Foot  (PL  rV.  fig.  5). — The  bones  of  the  left  metatarsus,  cemented 
together  by  robk,  preserve  their  natural  relations  but  slightly  disor- 
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dered.  Those  of  the  right  metatarsus  had  fallen  apart,  hut  were 
lying  by  one  another.  Both  metatarsi  demonstrate  oondusively  that 
the  hind  foot  in  Igtianodon  has  three,  and  only  three,  functional 
toes,  the  number  actually  present  in  the  hind  foot  of  an  immature 
Iguanodon  in  Mr.  S.  H.  Beckles's  collection,  several  years  since  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Prof.  Owen,  in  his  *•  Eossil  Beptilia  of  the 
Wealden  Formations.' 

Of  the  three  metatarsals  the  inner  is  shortest,  being  26oentim.  (10^ 
in.)  long.  Its  proximal  end  is  much  extended  in  the  dorso-plajitar 
dixH3ction,  this  diameter  measuring  21*3  centim.  (8f  in.),  whilst  the 
transverse  or  horizontal  diameter  is  but  10*2  centim.  (4  in.).  The 
distal  end,  oondylarly  divided,  is  asymmetrical,  the  outer  condyle 
being  narrower  and  slightly  deeper  than  the  inner,  than  which  it  also 
diverges  more  from  the  axis  of  the  bone.  The  intercondylar  groove 
scarcely  rises  above  the  middle  of  the  articular  surface.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  metatarsal  (that  which  looks  towards  the  middle 
metatarsal  bone)  is  flattened ;  and  its  junction  with  the  dorsal  or 
upper  surface  in  the  distal  half  of  the  bone  projects  in  the  form  of 
a  thin  overhanging  lip,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
outer  metatarsal.  This  process  is  not  peculiar  to  Igvtanodon  ;  for 
it  is  distinctly  represented  in  a  metatarsal  of  PotkUopleuron  Buck- 
2atu£i,  figured  byE.Deslongchamps,  pere,  also  in  Prof.  Cope's  figures 
of  a  metatarsal  of  Hadrosaurus  Fbulkii,  and  it  is  present  in  the  inner- 
most metatarsal  of  HypsiUyphodon  Foani. 

The  middle  metatarsal  bone  is  85*5  centim.  (14  in.)  long.  The 
shape  and  proportions  of  its  proximal  end,  now  distorted,  do  not 
appear  to  have  differed  much  from  those  of  the  inner  metatarsal. 
'Die  dorsal  border  of  this  end  is  produced  upwards  in  the  form  of  a 
lip  adapted  to  the  puUey-groove  of  the  conjoined  astragalo-calca- 
neum.  The  distal  condyles  are  nearly  symmetrical.  The  inter- 
condylar groove  rises  higher  than  in  the  other  metatarsals.  The 
breadth  across  the  condyles  is  14  centim.  (5|  in.) ;  that  of  the  middle 
of  the  shaft  is  10*5  centim.  (4^  in.),the  vertical  diameter  at  this  part 
being  6*4  centim.  (2^  in.). 

The  outer  metatarsal  is  29  centim.  (11^  in.)  long;  its  length  is 
therefore  intermediate  between  those  of  the  other  two  metatarsals. 
The  proximal  end  is  concave  vertically  and  slightly  so  horizontally, 
its  figure  being  the  counterpart  of  the  corresponding  articular  surface 
of  the  calcaneum.  The  distal  condyles  are  asymmetrical ;  the  outer, 
that  furthest  from  the  middle  line  of  the  foot,  is  narrower,  deeper, 
and  more  divergent  from  the  axis  of  the  bone  than  is  the  inner 
condyle.  The  breadth  across  the  condyles  is  12*6  centim.  (5  in.) ; 
and  that  of  the  proximal  end  is  15  centim.  (5^  in.). 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  neither  of  tiiese  metatarsi  lends 
any  support  to  the  idea  that  the  hind  foot  in  Iguanodon  had  more 
than  tiburee  functional  toes.  A  frtigment  cemented  by  rock  to  the  basal 
end  of  the  inner  metatarsal  in  the  left  metatarsus  perhaps  represents 
the  rudiment  of  a  fourth  metatarsal  preserved  in  Mr.  Beckles's  fossil, 
to  which  reference  was  lately  made.  The  alternative  of  ite  being  a 
piece  of  a  chevron  is  suggested  by  the  agglutination  of  two  ohevronB 
to  the  plantar  surface  of  the  metatarsus. 

Phalanges, — ^With  the  exception  of  one  proximal  phalanx  referable 
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to  Uie  right  foot,  which  was  found  lying  apart  from  the  others,  all 
the  phalanges  were  found  in  three  groups,  each  representing  a  toe  of 
the  left  foot  Eeconstructed  on  the  type  of  the  hind  foot  in  Hypti- 
loj^uxion  Faxii,  the  outer  toe  has  five,  the  middle  four,  and  the  inner 
toe  three  phalanges,  the  number  assigned  by  Prof.  Owen  to  these 
toes  in  his  restoration  of  Mr.  Beckles's  specimen ;  these  toes  are 
therefore  homologous  with  the  three  outer  functional  toes  in  Htfpsi- 
hphodan,  and  with  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  toes  of  extant  lizards. 

Taking,  for  convenience  of  description,  the  toes  in  order  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  tiie  proximal  phalanx  of  the  inner 
toe  is  stout,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  corresponding  phalanx  of  the 
middle  toe,  than  which,  however,  it  is  more  slender  and  constricted 
at  the  middle.    The  proximal  end,  now  nearly  flat,  was  doubtless,  in 
the  fresh  state,  adapted  by  a  cartilaginous  Up  for  the  reception  of 
the  metatarsal  condyles.    The  contour  of  this  end  is  rudely  trigonal, 
the  apex  directed  outwards,  the  base  towards  the  middle  toe.     The 
distal  end  of  this  as  of  all  the  other  phalanges  i9  condylarly  divided. 
On  the  outer  border  of  the  phalanx,  nearer  to  the  proximal  than  to 
the  distal  end,  is  a  swelling  suggestive  of  the  attachment  of  a  strong 
tendon.     The  length  of  this  phalanx  between  its  extreme  points  is 
15  centim.  (5X  in.) ;  the  giith  of  the  proximal  end  is  38  centim. 
(15  in.),  that  of  the  distal  end  36  centim.  (14^  in.),  and  that  of  the 
middle  of  the  phalanx  is  37  centim.  (14|  in.).    The  horizontal 
diameter  of  the  proximal  end  is  12*6  centim.  (5  in.),  and  the 
vertical  diameter  10*8  centim.  (41in.).    The  breadth  across  the 
condyles  is  11*5  centim.  (4^  in.).     The  second  phalanx  of  this  toe, 
measured  along  its  dorsal  surface,  is  6  centim.  (21  in.)  long,  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  first  phalanx ;  this  surface  is  produced 
backwards  in  the  form  of  a  Hp  adapted  to  the  intercondylar  groove  of 
the  distal  end  of  the  first  phsJanx.     The  outline  of  the  proximal  end 
is  triangular ;  the  articular  surface  is  concave  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  sinuous  in  the  horizontal.     The  distal  end  is  pulleynshaped ; 
its  articular  surface  is  prolonged  backwards  along  the  plantar  aspect 
of  the  bone,  so  as  nearly  to  meet  the  proximal  articular  surface. 
The  horizontal  diameter  of  this  phalanx  is  9*5  centim.  (3|  in.),  and 
the  vertical  diameter  7*2  centim.  (2^  in.).    The  third  or  ungual 
phalanx  is  only  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  the  middle  toe.     It  is 
broad,  blunt,  and  curved  slightly  downwards — a  form  adapted  to 
grubbing.     Its  extreme  length  is  17  centim.  (6^  in.).     At  about 
4  centim.  (14  in.)  from  the  proximal  end  its  lateral  borders  pro- 
ject in  a  lip-like  form,  within  which  is  a  conspicuous  submarginal 
nail-groove.    The  dorsal  surface  of  the  phalanx  is  convex  longitu- ' 
dinally  and  transversely;  the  plantar  surface  is  concave  longitu- 
dinally,  and    slightly    convex    transversely.      The    vertical  and 
horizontal   diameters  of    the  proximal  end    are    each  7  centim. 
(2i  in.).    The  transverse,  horizontal  diameter  at  the  base  of  the 
nad-groove  is  10*1  centim.  (4  in.),  from  which  part  the  breadth 
contracts  to  6*3  centim.  (2)  in.)  at  the  distance  of  2  centim.  (^  in.) 
from  the  distal  end. 

The  middle,  or  second  toe,  had  four  phalanges,  of  which  the  second 
or  antepenulthnate  was  unfortunately  not  recovered.  Unrecognized 
at  the  moment  by  the  labourers  who  worked  under  my  guidance,  it  was 
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probably  thrown  down  the  cliff  with  the  mbbiah ;  and  later,  when 
missed,  it  oould  not  be  found.  The  proximal  phalanx  is  remarkably 
stout.  Its  extreme  length  is  13  centim.  (5^  in.).  The  horizontal 
diameter  of  its  proximal  end  is  14*1  centim.  (5^  in.),  and  the 
vertical  diameter  10*1  centim.  (4  in.).  The  breadth  across  the 
condyles  is  12*6  centim.  (5  in.),  and  the  vertical  diameter  at  the 
intercondylar  groove  7'5  centim.  (3  in.).  The  vertical  diameter  at 
the  middle  of  the  phalanx  is  7*3  centim.  (2^  in.),  the  horizontal 
diameter  10*5  centim.  (4J  in.).  From  these  dimensions  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  figure  of  this  phalanx  is  short,  stout,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  slightly  contracted  at  the  middle.  The  tbird  phalanx 
is  very  short,  only  4*2  centim.  (If  in.)  long,  measured  along  the 
upper  surface.  Its  shape  is  rudely  triangular.  The  vertical  dia- 
meter of  the  proximal  articular  surface  is  8-3  centim.  (3|  in.), 
the  horizontal  12*3  centim.  (4|^  in.).  This  surface  is  concave  ver- 
tically and  sinuous  transversely.  The  dorsal  surface  in  this  as  in  all 
the  other  short  phalanges  is  prolonged  backwards  in  a  lip-like  form, 
adapted  to  the  puUey-like  articular  surface  of  the  phalanx  behind  it ; 
and  the  distflJ  articular  surface,  which  has  the  form  of  a  wide 
shallow  pulley,  is,  as  in  the  other  short  phalanges,  prolonged  on  the 
plantar  aspect  nearly  to  the  proximal  surface  of  the  bone.  The  ter- 
minal or  ungual  phalanx  of  this  toe  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  other  toes  by  its  symmetry.  Its  extreme  length  is 
17*6  centim.  (6-^  in.).  The  horizontal  diameter  of  the  proximal 
end  \b  9  centim.  (3i  in.),  and  the  vertical  diameter  about  7  centim. 
(2f  in.).'  The  articular  surface  is  sinuous  horizontally  and  concave 
vertically.  The  transverse  or  horizontal  diameter  at  the  base  oi 
the  nail-groove  is  11*2  centim.  (4|-  in.),  and  at  the  distance  of  2 
centim.  (|  in.)  firom  its  distal  end  6  centim.  (24  in.). 

The  third  or  outer  toe  has  five  phalanges.  The  proximal  of  these 
resembles  that  of  the  middle  toe  more  than  that  of  the  outer  toe ; 
but  it  is  shorter  and,  relatively  to  its  length,  it  is  stouter  than  the 
former.  The  horizontal  diameter  of  its  proximal  end  is  12*2 
centim.  (4^  in.),  the  vertical  is  10  centim.  (3^  in.).  The  same 
diameters  of  the  distal  end  are  10*2  centim.  (4|^  in.),  and  7*6 
centim.  (3  in.).  The  breadth  of  this  phalanx  at  its  middle  is  8*6 
centim.  (3f  in.).  The  lateral  mesial  surface  is  flattened.  The 
three  succeeding  phalanges  resemble  one  another  so  closely  as  not  to 
require  separate  descriptions.  They  resemble  those  phalanges  which 
in  the  other  toes  are  intermediate  between  the  proximal  and  the 
ungual,  and  differ  from  these  chiefly  in  their  proportions,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  measurement : — 

2nd  phaL  Srd  phaL  4th.  phal. 

oentim.  oentim.  oentdm. 

Length    along    dorsal 

surface 4     (1|  in.)    3*5  (1|  in.)    2-3  (^  in.) 

Horizontal    transverse 

diameter    9*7  (3^  in.)    9*3  (3§  in.)    8*4  (3^  in.) 

Vertical        transverse 
diameter    8*4  (3^  in.)    6*l(2|in.)    6*2  (2^  in.) 

All  the  three  phalanges  are  therefore  very  short  relatively  to  tlieir 
horizontal  diameter  or  breadth.    In  all,  tibte  dorsal  suifiioe  sends 
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B  ft  lip  adftpted  to  the  interoondyUr  groove  (ft  th«  pbolMix 
mxt  briuad ;  and  the  nnder  tmr&oe  b  reduced  to  &  minitsom  by  the 
plantu  prolongation  backwards  of  the  distal  artionlarrarfaca.  Th» 
nngaal  phalanx  of  this  toe  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  toes. 
Ila  figure  is  less  synmetrical  than  t^at  of  the  middle  toe.  An  out- 
ward inclination  serres  to  distinguish  it  from  the  claV-bone  <of  tbft 
inner  toe,  thtut  frhioh  it  is  also  less  blnnt.  Ite  present  lengtb  is 
14  centim.  (5j  in.);  bat  when  perfect  it  was  probably  tiet  lew 
Uum  15-6  centim.  (6  in.)  long,  liie  vertical  diameter  of  ibi  pttui- 
imal  end  is  6-1  centim.  (2j^  in.),  and  the  horizontal  dlAiAetar  S'7 
centim.  (2j  in.).  The  breadth  of  the  phalanx  at  the  base  of  tii6 
daw-groove  is  8-3  centim.  (3i  in.),  and  at  2  centim.  (J  in.)  fronl  the 
distel  end  it  is  4-2  centim,  (1^  in.). 

Vertdtra  (fig.  8). — The  thiw  oandftl  vertebree  were  fi>nnd  oemen- 
M  together  by  ro<^,  which  has  preserved  Hieir  natural  se<jaenoe.  A 
sUgbt  lateral  dislooation  has  permitted  me  to  lay  bare  their  oiticolar 
torfsoes.  The  contra  are  short ;  measured  along  the  neural  sorfaoe 
their  length  is  only  11-4  centim.,  11  centim.,  and  10-6  centim.  (4^ 
4^,  and  4^  in.).  The  vertical  dimension,  or  hei^t,  measored  from 
the  nenral  snrfaee  to  the  under  surface  between  the  chevron- facets, 
is  18-6  centim.,  18-4  centim.,  and  17  centim.  (7J,  7^,  and  7-^  in.). 
The  horizontal  diameter  below  the  root  of  the  transverse  process 
is  13-2  centim.,  18-4  oentim.,  and  12-3  centim.  (6^  6|,  and  4|  in.). 

Kg.  2. — Oblique  anterior  View  of  an  early  Caudal  Vertdmt  o/fl 
Iguanodon  Seelyi.    (About  |  nat.  size.) 


A  gentle  expansion  of  the  centram  towards  its  articular  ends 
imparts  to  the  lateral  eorfaces  a  slight  concavity  in  the  antero- 
past«Tior  direction.  These  surfaces  are  nearly  plane  in  the  vertieal 
direction  ;  and  below  they  converge  slightly.  The  under  surface  is 
much  rednccd  by  the  encroachment  of  the  chovron-f&cets,  ci  4hl^h 
the  poflterior  is  mnob  the  larger.  The  great  size  of  these  facets 
diminishee  the  lateral  surfaces  in  the  loWer  third  of  their  extent ; 
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and  it  also  obliquely  cnta  off  the  lower  part  of  the  terminal  artioalar 
Borf  aces,  which  gives  to  these  a  very  sqaare  contour.  The  articular 
surfaces  are  both  concave,  the  anterior  very  slightly  so,  the  posterior 
very  decidedly.  In  the  latter  surface  (in  the  third  centrum  of  the 
series)  the  bottom  of  the  concavity  lies  1*6  oentim.  (f  in.)  in  front 
of  a  plane  laid  through  the  circumference.  The  horizontal  diameter 
of  this  surface,  below  the  level  of  the  transverse  process,  is  13*7  oen* 
tim.  (5}  in.),  which  is  reduced  to  12*7  centim.  (6  in.)  at  its  lowest 
limit,  where  it  is  cut  off  by  the  chevron-facet.  The  vertical  dia- 
meter of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  square,  11*7  centim. 
(Urn.). 

The  neural  canal  was  very  small :  the  transverse  measurement 
of  its  floor  is  under  3  centim.  (1^  in.) ;  and  its  height  is  less.  The 
neurapophyses  are  stout ;  their  attachment  to  the  centrum  is  nearly 
coequal  with  the  antero-posterior  extent  of  this  latter.  The  neural 
spines,  strong  flattened  blades,  having  an  antero-posterior  expansion 
of  7*5  centim.  (3  in.),  raise  backwards,  and  form  with  a  plane 
through  the  neural  surface  of  the  centrum  an  angle  of  about  125°. 
Their  length  was  plainly  considerable :  ihat  of  tiie  best-preserved 
one  is  19  centim.  (7|  in.) ;  and  it  has  evidently  been  broken  at  some 
distance  from  its  ^ue  end. 

A  long  and  stout  transverse  process  stands  off  from  the  junction 
of  the  lateral  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  centrum.  It  is  a  hori* 
zontally  flattened  blade  with  a  slight  backwu-d  curve.  Its  average 
width  is  6  centim.  (2^-  in.).  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  process 
near  its  root  is  3  centim.  (1^  in.),  which  is  reduced  to  1*4  centim. 
at  the  distance  of  15  centim.  (5^  in.).  Its  length  when  entire 
was  probably  not  much  more. 

Eelatively  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  vertebne  the  zygapophjrses 
are  small ;  the  front  pair  project  forwards  and  slightiy  outwards 
directly  above  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  their  articular  surfiaceB  look 
inwards  and  slightly  forwards.  The  postzygapophyses  have  an  oval 
articular  surface  4  centim.  by  3  centim.  (1^  by  1^  in.). 

Dislocated,  but  cemented  to  the  centrum  by  rock,  are  parts  of  three 
chevron  bones.  In  two  of  these,  the  basal  end  which  articulated 
with  the  vertebral  centrum  is  well  preserved.  It  consists  of  two 
orescentic  parts,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  larger,  meeting  angularly. 
A  depression  in  the  anterior  division  received  a  corresponding 
swelling  in  the  posterior  facet  of  the  vertebral  centrum  when  the 
chevrons  were  articulated.  The  forked  portion  of  the  chevrons  is 
12*5  centim.  (4^  in.)  long.  The  undivided  blade,  when  entiroi 
certainly  much  exceeded  this ;  and  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the 
length  of  an  entire  chevron  attained  45  centim.  (171  in.).  Other 
detached  chevron  bones  have  nearly  the  above  dimensions. 

In  their  transverse  processes  and  chevrons  we  have  the  due  to  the 
place  of  these  vertebne  in  the  taiL 

Other  remains  referable  to  /.  McmteRi  obtained  by  me  in  the  same 
locality  afford  evidence  that  the  foremost  chevron  bone  is  intercalated 
between  the  second  and  third  caudal  vertebrsB,  and  that  the  second 
centrum  has  but  one  chevron-facet,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the 
three  vertebr®  just  described  occuired  later  in  the  series.  In  /. 
ManUUi^  as  in  Syprilophodon  Ibmi,  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
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fixBt  three  eaadal  vertebna  are  dwarfed ;  andtiiey  disappear  at  about 
the  tenth  oentrom  reckoned  from  the  saorum.  The  length  of  their 
tranBverae  processes  leads  me  therefore  to  place  the  three  vertebrs 
between  the  fourth  and  ninth  in  the  postsacral  chain.  Their  strong 
resemblance  to  the  vertebras  referred  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Mantell  and 
Pro!  E.  Owen  to  Pehrosaurus  is  very  suggestive  of  the  identity  of 
this  with  my  Brook  Iguanodon. 

Humerus  (PL  lY.  fig.  6). — ^With  the  exception  of  the  distal  end, 
which  has  been  crushed  off,  this  bone  is  excellently  preserved.  Its 
present  length  is  67  centim.  (26^  in.) ;  10  centim.  would  not  be  an 
excessive  allowance  for  the  missing  part,  which  would  make  the 
original  length  77  centim.  (30  in.) ;  but  it  should  be  understood  that 
this  is  only  an  approximation. 

The  proximal  half  of  the  bone  is  compressed.  The  ventral  surface 
of  tiiis  part  is  hollow  transversely ;  and  the  dorsal  surface  ia  convex 
in  the  same  direction.  The  proximal  end  is  convex ;  the  articular 
surface  (p  a)  is  at  the  summit  of  the  curve.  From  it  is  produced 
upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone,  to  a  distance  of  15  centim. 
(&A  in.),  a  stout,  rough  ridge,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  wide 
shallow  groove.  The  posterior  border  of  the  bone  is  concave ;  and  at 
its  junction  with  the  proximal  end  is  an  angular  backward  pro- 
jecting process  (pp),  as  in  the  humerus  of  /.  Prestwichii, 

A  strong  rough  crest  gives  a  convex  contour  to  the  anterior  or 
radial  border  of  the  bone.  This  crest,  which  begins  at  the  proximal 
end,  subsides  at  the  distance  of  38  centim.  (15  in.)  from  it.  The 
broad  hollow  noticed  in  the  ventral  surface  of  the  proximal  end  is 
continued  down  the  shaft  in  the  form  of  a  wide  shallow  groove, 
which  only  disappears  where  the  shaft  begins  to  expand  near  the 
distal  condyles.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  shaft  is  convex  transversely. 
This  configuration  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  gives  to  a  cross 
section  of  the  shaft  an  oval  shape,  in  which  the  curve  answering 
to  the  ventral  surface  is  indented  at  its  middle.  The  chord  of  the 
proximal  end  is  26*5  centim.  (101-  in.).  The  breadth  of  the  bone  at 
the  most  salient  part  of  the  radial  crest  is  21*5  centim.  (8|  in.);  and 
the  girth  of  the  ^aft  is  40  centim.  (15|  in.). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the  proximal  end  of  this  humeroB 
agrees  with  that  of  /.  Prestwichii  *,  and  differs  greatly  from  the 
representations  of  a  humerus  in  the  collection  of  J.  B.  Holmes,  Esq., 
of  Horsham,  given  by  Prof.  E.  Owen  in  his  '  Fossil  Eeptilia  of  the 
Wealden  Formations,'  pi.  xiv.  figs.  3,  4.  These  figures  I  never 
undentood  until,  some  time  since,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  specimen.  Its  proximal  end 
is,  in  great  part,  a  restoration  in  Eoman  cement,  and  **  pi.  xiv.  figs.  4, 5. 
Monograph  Iguanodon  "  are,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Holmes,  copies 
of  drawings  by  Miss  Holmes.  To  the  great  uiistic  talent  of  this 
lady,  her  very  beautifdUy  executed  and  truthful  drawings  of  fossil 
bones  which  I  have  seen  bear  testimony.  I  shall,  however,  not  do 
her  any  injustice  if  I  suggest  the  absence  of  such  critical  anatomical 
knowledge  as  would  have  enabled  her  to  distinguish  the  real  from 
the  fictile  parts  of  the  bone. 

Dermal  Covering. — I  had  long  possessed  evidence  that  Iguanodon 
*  Quart.  Joom.  GeoL  Boo.  vol.  zxxri.  p.  454. 
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had  a  floated  hide ;  but  until  the  aoqniflition  of  these  lemaiiiB 
evidence  was  very  fragmentary.  In  cutting  away  the  rock 
the  larger  bones  of  the  hind  limb,  I  found  beneath  it  a  layer  | 
bony  tissue  separated  from  the  endoskeleton  by  a  deeper  layer  i 
rock  enclosing  much  black  carbonaceous  matter.  From  its  posil 
with  reference  to  the  endoskeleton  it  was  obvious  that  the  oul 
layer  of  bony  tissue  was  ezoskeletal — ^was  in  short  a  deomal  mal' 
In  order  to  lay  bare  the  tibia,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away  a  greave  ( 
such  dermal  covering.  The  scutes  composing  it  are  distinctly  boiri 
of  irregular  polygonal  form  ;  some  are  2  oentim.  (^  in.)  thick,  and^ 
centim.  (2|  in.)  in  diameter.  Their  external  surface  is  idightiy  pitt 
For  the  Iguanodon  indicated  by  these  remains,  the  distinctness 
which  from  those  of  /.  Mantdli  *  is  beyond  doubt,  I  propose 
specific  name  Seelyi  (Iffuanodon  Seelyi),  in  slight  acknowk 
ment  of  the  great  courtesy  of  Charles  Seely,  Esq.,  of  Brook  Hoi 
in  permitting  me  to  excavate  the  diff  for  their  recovery. 

EXPANATION  OF  PLATE  IV. 

Fig.  1.  The  left  ilium,  outer  view :  p,  the  pubic  process ;  t,  the  ischial  pi 
pa^  the  prsBaoetabular  process.     X  |r- 
2.  The  right  femur,  dorsal  or  anterior  yiew :  ic,  the  deep  anterior  int 
oond  vlar  groove ;  1 1,  the  inner  trochanter.     X  i. 

5.  The  right  tibia,  anterior  view.     X  i» 
4.  The  fibula,  outer  view,     x  i- 

6.  The  left  foot :  m,  metatarsus ;  ii,  the  inner ;  iii,  the  middle ;  ir, 

outer  toe.     X  i. 

6.  The  right  humerus,  dorsal  view :  p  a.  proximal  artioular  sorfaoe ;  jlj 
the  posterior  process ;  r,  the  radial  crest     X  i- 

DiBCUBSioir. 

Prof.  Seslbt  spoke  of  the  important  work  carried  on  by 
author^  whereby  genera  founded  on  imperfect  evidence  had  been 
rid  of.    He  doubted  whether  a  form  with  an  ilium  so  different  fi 
that  of  Igtianodcn  Mantdli  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  same  gem 
The  same  doubts  were  suggested  bv  the  different  proportions  of 
limb-bones,  and  by  peculiarities  oi  the  vertebrse,  as  compared  wi( 
those  of  Igwtnodon, 

Dr.  MuRis  thought  that  the  foot  might  have  been  slightly  webl 
and  remarked  that  the  hind  limb  was  remarkably  bird-like,  as  shoi 
by  the  diagram ;  but  he  doubted  whether  the  natural  position  of 
Umb-bones  was  that  represented  by  the  author  in  his  restorati( 
He  thought  that  the  bones  called  by  the  author  chevron  bones 
the  foot  might  be  sesamoid  bones.  He  beHeved  with  the  autl 
that  the  tail  was  mailed. 

Mr.  HxTLKE  said  that  he  could  not  entertain  the  idea  that 
chevron  bones  on  the  foot  could  be  regarded  as  sesamoid  bom 
True  sesamoid  bones  were,  indeed,  present ;  but  portions  of  chei 
bones  had  been  accidentally  fossilized  in  connexion  with  the 
None  of  the  footprints  showed  any  trace  of  a  web.  He  agreed  wit 
Prof.  Seeley  as  to  the  great  size  of  the  tail.  With  the  presei 
evidence  he  thought  it  safer  to  refer  the  form  to  Iguanodon  than 
create  a  new  genus. 

*  The  Izuanodon  indicated  by  the  remains  in  the  well-known  slab  figured 
the  Fofls.  Kept  of  the  Cretaceous  formations,  pis.  xdii.  xxiv.,  u  taken  as  the  f 
oiLMantdU, 
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15.  On  the  CsJie  Shexu  of  Abebdeenbhibb  and  the  Grayel-vbdb 
containing  them.    By  Thohas  F.  Jahibsof,  Esq.,  F.G.S.     (Eead 


March  8, 1882.) 


Coimsirrs. 


Inirodiictory. 

Extent  and  Distrilmtion  of  the  Grayel. 

Internal  Structure  and  Oontents  of  the  Grayel  Bidges. 

The  Ooast  Section. 

Order  of  Succession  and  Deriyation  of  the  Beds. 

List  of  Shells,  with  Remarks  on  the  Species. 

Details  of  a  few  Sections  along  the  Ooast  of  Slains. 

Iir  the  year  1860  I  sent  to  the  Geological  Society  a  short  notice  of 
certain  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  on  the  eastern  border  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, which  I  had  found  to  contain  fragments  of  shells  resembling 
those  met  with  in  the  Crag  strata  of  Norfolk.  These  shells  are  much 
broken  and  worn — most  of  them  mere  crombs ;  and  few  are  in  a 
condition  to  enable  even  a  skilful  conchologist  to  pronounce  with 
certainty  as  to  their  specific  character,  although  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  they  represent  a  considerable  variety  of  forms.  Never- 
theless charactenstic  specimens  distinct  enough  for  identification  are 
occasionally  got. 

The  Messrs.  Searles  Y.  Wood,  senior  and  junior,  who  twice  exa- 
mined my  collection,  confirmed  my  opinion  as  to  the  Crag  character 
of  several  of  the  species ;  and  Dr.  Gwyn  Jefireys,  who  looked  at 
them  in  passing  here  a  good  many  years  ago,  came  to  the  same  con- 
dusion.  The  shells  have  a  decidedly  older  and  more  fossilized 
appearance  than  those  from  our  Scotch  glacial  beds;  and  some 
of  them  are  filled  with  a  hard  calcareous  paste  or  concrete,  which  is 
another  feature  that  serves  to  distinguish  them. 

My  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  has  given  me  many  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  subject  more  perfectly  since  my  former 
communications  to  the  Society ;  and  as  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  to  these  gravel-beds  by  Mr.  Searles  Y.  Wood,  and  others,  and 
as  a  good  deal  of  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  their  true  age  and  position, 
1  shall  in  the  following  pages  point  out  their  exact  place  in  the 
series  of  superficial  beds  and  give  a  list  of  all  the  shells  that  have 
been  identified  from  them. 

Although  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  the  shells  them- 
selvee  were  older  than  those  previously  reported  from  any  of  our 
Scotch  glacial  beds,  it  was  by  no  means  so  clear  what  was  the  age  of 
the  gravel  containing  them.  Judging  from  its  fossil  contents  and 
from  certain  other  circumstances,  1  at  one  time  thought  that  some 
part  at  least  of  the  gravel  itself  might  be  a  preglacial  deposit 
of  Crag  age ;  but  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  what  appears  to  be 
a  glacial  bed  underlies  it,  and  I  therefore  now  believe  that  in  their 
present  state  these  accumulations  are  really  all  of  more  recent 
origin  than  their  fossil  contents  would  indicate,  and  that  the  shells, 


Fig.  I. — Jfop  ihowing  &«  Loealitui  of  At  ShtOy  Ormitl  of  Aberdemilurt. 
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along  with  much  of  the  mineral  d^ris,  have  been  derived  from  the 
deetraction  of  strata  of  older  date  that  existed  probably  somewhere 
in  the  neighbonrhood  before  the  glacial  period  began. 

The  species  of  MoUasca  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Bed  Crag 
"Was  represented  (and  perhaps  even  the  Coralline),  together  with 
probably  some  of  the  later  Bridlington  or  ChiUesford  beds ;  but  here 
"we  have  nothing  bnt  the  debris,  the  mere  wreck  of  these  deposits. 

As  no  Crag  fossils  have  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland 
(although  they  occur  in  Iceland),  their  existence  here  is  a  matter  of 
acme  interest,  and  may  help  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  last 
modifications  which  the  smfEMie  of  the  country  has  undergone. 

Extent  and  DistrihUion  of  the  Oravd,     (See  Map,  fig.  1.) 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  deposit  of  sand  and 
gravel  containing  these  shells  is  confined  to  the  district  of  Slains  and 
Cmden,  which  are  two  parishes  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Aber- 
deenshire, to  the  north  of  the  river  Tthan,  between  the  seaport 
towns  of  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead,  but  nearest  to  the  latter  place. 
In  no  other  part  of  Aberdeenshire  or  of  Scotland  have  I  met  with  it. 
I  have,  however,  got  a  large  and  nearly  perfect  valve  of  a  charao- 
teristio  Crag  shell  (Astarte  miUabilis),  which  was  sent  me  from  a 
railway-cutting  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Peterhead,  where  it 
occurred  in  a  bed  of  red  day  of  glacial  age.  This  shell  contains 
some  of  the  same  peculiar  concrete  already  mentioned,  but  is  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  of  my  specimens  from 
Slains  and  Cruden. 

The  part  of  Slains  and  Cruden  to  which  the  shelly  gravel  seems  to 
be  confined  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by 
a  desolate  tract  of  blown  sand  called  Forvie,  on  the  west  by  a 
small  stream  known  as  the  Bum  of  Forvie,  and  on  the  north 
by  another  small  stream  called  the  Water  of  Cruden.  The  gravel, 
however,  does  not  cover  the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  this 
district,  which  embraces  an  area  of  about  twelve  square  miles, 
forming  a  tract  of  bare  undulating  ground,  all  under  cultivation 
and  culminating  in  an  eminence  named  Highlaw,  the  top  of  which 
is  300  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  This  Highlaw 
is  situated  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  but  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  the  centre ;  and  from  it  the  ground  slopes  away 
on  all  sides  in  gentle  undulations,  most  of  it  lying  at  altitudes 
of  from  100  to  200  feet.  The  coast-line  is  for  the  most  part  formed 
of  steep  grassy  banks  and  rocky  difis,  generally  about  100  feet 
high. 

The  distribution  of  the  gravel  within  this  district  seems  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  an  irregular  belt  of  ground  sweeping  round 
Highlaw  as  a  sort  of  centre,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from 
it.  It  extends  furthest  from  Highlaw  in  a  south  or  south-west 
direction,  near  to  the  fishing-viUage  of  CoUieston,  which  lies  on  the 
coast  about  3^  miles  off;  and  along  its  whole  extent  this  shelly 
gravel  seems  to  have  been  arranged  in  a  series  of  mounds  or 
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undulating  ridges,  like  eskers  or  kaimB,  although  their  outUnes 
are  now  obscured  and  softened  in  many  places  by  a  subsequent 
deposit  of  red  day  which  lies  above  the  gravel. 

Commencing  at  CoUieston,  we  can  trace  the  gravel  running  inland 
in  a  north-west  line  by  the  Cothill  Loch,  the  Loch  of  Slains,  and 
then  northward  through  the  lands  of  Leask  as  far  as  the  farm 
of  Belscamphie,  a  distance  of  about  3^  miles.  Its  average  breadth 
along  this  tract  may  be  stated  at  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  From 
CoUieston  the  sand  and  gravel  also  extend  northward  along  the 
sea-cUffis  for  nearly  a  couple  of  miles,  ranging  over  the  farms  of 
Kirkton,  Moss  of  Slains,  and  Clochtow.  In  this  direction  it  is 
generally  covered  by  the  red  day ;  so  that  its  boundary  cannot 
everywhere  be  made  out.  It  occurs,  however,  in  a  pit  near  the 
farm-steading  of  Brownhill  (about  21  miles  north  from  Collieston)^ 
which  appears  to  be  near  its  extremity  in  that  line.  To  the  north 
of  the  Bum  of  Clochtow  I  have  found  none  of  it  abng  the  sea- 
clifEs;  and  it  seems  to  be  absent  over  the  district  between  that 
streamlet  and  Cruden  Bay,  except  on  the  farms  of  Brownhill 
and  Ward. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  Water  of  Cruden,  it  occurs  on  the 
lands  of  Ardiffery,  near  the  village  of  Hatton ;  and  I  have  traced  it 
in  that  neighbourhood  on  the  farms  of  Auchinten,  Standing  Stones, 
and  Ardiffery. 

On  the  north  of  the  Water  of  Cruden  it  seems  to  be  absent, 
except  it  be  on  the  farm  of  Auchlethen,  dose  beside  Hatton,  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  small  patch  of  it. 

The  shelly  gravel  reaches  its  greatest  height  above  the  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leask  and  Auchinten,  where  I  have  found  it  up 
to  an  altitude  of  225  feet ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  lies  at  an 
devation  of  from  100  to  200  feet. 

At  the  Loch  of  Slains  it  forms  a  narrow  prominent  ridge,  called 
the  Kippet  Hills.  This  ridge  may  be  traced  for  nearly  a  couple  of 
miles,  running  from  Cothill  to  Knaps  Leask,  but  is  highest  and  best 
defined  beside  the  Loch  of  Slains.  The  Ordnance  Survey  shows  that 
the  highest  point  of  the  Kippet  ridge  is  216  feet  above  the  sea  and 
80  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  loch  beside  it ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  ridge  at  this  point  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  gravel  from  top 
to  bottom.    This  is  also  one  of  the  best  localities  for  the  shdla. 

Internal  Structure  and  Contents  of  the  Qravd  Ridges, 

The  character  of  the  gravd  and  its  arrangement  in  these  ridges 
are  similar  to  what  we  see  in  a  kaim,  esker,  or  moraine — loose 
incoherent  gravel  heaped  together  in  confused  masses,  or  in  irr^g^ar 
undulating  beds,  no  two  sections  quite  the  same.  Some  portions 
consist  of  fine  sand,  some  of  fine  gravd ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
is  a  coarse  pebbly  gravd,  with  occasional  dusters  of  large  stones 
from  6  indies  to  2  feet  (rarely  2^  feet)  in  length.  The  stones  and 
pebbles  are  for  the  most  port  subangular  or  partially  rounded,  some 
of  the  larger  ones  quite  angular ;  and  there  is  a  general  abaenoe  of 
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smooth  finely-rounded  pebbles,  such  as  we  see  on  a  sea-beach, 
although  a  few  small  ones  of  this  sort  may  be  found.  The  whole  of 
the  materials — the  fine  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger  stones — may 
occur  in  any  relation  to  each  other,  tiiere  being  no  regular  order  or 
succession.  Generally  the  materials  are  well  washed,  as  if  they  had 
been  tossed  about  in  water;  but  occasionally  the  gravel  is  of  a 
muddier  character,  and  sometimes  passes  into  an  unstratified  heap  of 
coarse  stony  rubbish.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  materiab  are  so  inco- 
herent that,  when  excavations  are  made,  the  stuff  is  continually 
tumbling  down,  and  no  dear  section  remains  long  exposed.  It  is 
exceedingly  rare  to  find  any  trace  of  glaoial  scratching  on  the 
stones — BO  much  so,  that  I  at  one  time  thought  it  never  occurred ; 
but  I  have  recently  found  at  least  one  instance  of  it,  although  in 
this  case  the  scratches  were  nearly  effaced.  The  absence  of  the 
glacial  strisB  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  mineral  quality 
of  many  of  the  stones  is  well  adapted  for  receiving  and  exhibiting 
them. 

Small  pieces  of  broken  shells,  very  much  worn,  are  pretty  uni- 
formly but  very  scantily  dispersed  tJirough  these  ridges,  from  the 
very  surface  down  to  the  bottom  as  far  as  the  excavations  have 
gone ;  and  they  are  often  as  frequent  on  the  surface,  I  think,  as  in 
the  interior.     This  is  a  circumstance  of  some  interest,  as  the  un- 
fossiliferous  character  of  many  eskers  and  gravel-beds  has  been 
attributed  to  the  agency  of  rainwater  &c.  dissolving  the  shells  they 
had  once  contained.     The  shelly  material  occurs  generally  in  the 
form  of  fine  pounded  d^ris  and  small  worn  crumbs,  with  here  and 
there  a  larger  bit,  generally  a  hinge  of  Cyprina,  Astarte,  or  Verms. 
The  bottom  of  the  gravel  has  not  been  reached  anywhere  in  the 
Kippet  Hills,  so  far  as  I  know ;  I  am  therefore  unable  to  say  what 
it  rests  upon  there ;  but  it  is  covered  in  some  places  by  a  mass  of 
red  clay,  in  which  some  ice-scratched  stones  are  occasionally  to  be 
found.     This  clay  seems  to  have  suffered  denudation,  and  is  absent 
along  the  crest  of  most  of  the  ridge,  although  a  patch  of  it  may  here 
and  there  be  found ;  on  the  gentler  undulations  it  is  more  frequent. 
The  steep  slope  of  25°  to  35^  which  occurs  along  a  part  of  the  Kippet 
ridge,  near  the  Loch  of  Slains,  appears  to  be  due  to  some  action 
that  has  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  depoBition  of  the  red  day ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  clay  reposes  on  an  irregular,  undu- 
lating, or  ridgy  surface  of  gravel,  and  that  much  of  the  gravel  must 
have  had  a  moundy  outline  when  the  day  first  lodged  on  it. 

In  addition  to  the  shells  these  gravel-beds  are  distinguished  by 
containing  many  pieces  of  grey  and  yellow  limestone  and  calcareous 
shale,  which  look  as  if  they  were  derived  from  rocks  of  the  Permian  or 
Oolitic  formations.  And  I  find  all  over  Slains  and  Gruden,  where- 
ever  these  sheUs  occur,  that  this  limestone  debris  invariably  occurs 
along  with  them ;  so  that  it  has  apparently  formed  part  of  the  mate- 
rial which  composed  the  original  strata  that  furnished  the  shells. 
I  have  seen  no  limestone-rocks  of  this  nature  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  am  unable  to  point  out  the  source  whence  the  fragments  have 
been  derived.    In  addition  to  the  limestone  d^ris,  bits  of  red  and 
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grej  Bandstone  also  ocenr.    Taking  100  stoneB  at  random  from  a  pit 
in  &e  Eippet  ridge,  I  found  them  to  conaist  of 

Gbeifls  and  mica-echist 68 

Grey  and  yellow  limestone    20 

Granite 7 

Sandstone 3 

Felspar  porphyry   2 

100 

In  addition  to  these,  fragments  of  greenstone  occur,  and  a  flint 
may  now  and  then  be  found.  I  have  likewise  observed  a  few  pieces 
of  serpentine. 

• 

The  Coast  Seetian.    (See  fig.  2.) 

The  base  of  the  shelly  gravel  is  at  present  nowhere  displayed, 
except  along  the  coast-line,  and  may  be  best  studied  between 
Collieston  and  the  old  castle  of  Slains,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a 
mile.  Between  these  points  the  nature  of  the  section  is  as  follows : — 
At  the  bottom  we  have  the  gneiss  or  micsrschist  (fig.  2,  a),  usually 
forming  a  cliff  from  30  to  60  feet  high.  The  surface  of  the  rock,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen,  is  not  smooth  and  glaciated,  but  is  commonly  of  a 
worn  subangular  character,  occasionally  somewhat  fissured  and  dis- 
integrated; and  detached  pieces  of  the  rock  are  often  plentifrilly 
mixed  with  the  overlying  bed.  Besting  immediately  on  the  surface  of 
the  rock  there  is  generally  a  stratum  of  grey  rubbish  (6),  usually  from 
5  to  10  feet  thick,  which  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of 
disintegrated  gneiss,  like  that  beneath,  but  more  commonly  consists 
of  smaU  pieces  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  with  some  pebbles  of 
granite  and  now  and  then  a  boulder  of  greenstone,  packed  in  a 
matrix  of  fine  d^ris  of  the  same  mineral  nature.  This  grey  stuff  is 
more  loose  in  texture  than  the  Boulder-day  usually  is,  and  not  so 
hard,  tough,  and  impenetrable.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  it 
contains  less  day  or  fine  muddy  sediment;  and  perhaps  also 
it  has  undergone  less  compression.  In  one  or  two  places  to  the 
north  of  Collieston,  it  contains  broken  pieces  of  the  Crag  shells  and 
bits  of  the  limestone  mixed  through  it ;  but  this  is  so  exceptional 
that  it  may  be  owing  to  accident.  No  glacial  markings  have  been 
observed  by  me  on  any  of  the  stones  in  this  grey  stuff  at  the  base  of 
the  section  between  Collieston  and  the  old  castle ;  but  ice-scratched 
stones  do  occur,  although  not  very  commonly,  in  what  appears  to  be 
the  same  bed,  to  the  north  and  south  of  these  points,  while  the 
character  of  the  stuff  assimilates  more  to  the  nature  of  an  ordinary 
Boulder-clay.  I  therefore  think  that  this  stratum  of  grey  rubbish, 
which  is  very  uniformly  present  along  the  coast  of  Slains  and 
Cruden,  covering  the  suHace  of  the  rook  to  a  depth  of  from  5  to. 
10  feet,  must  be  a  deposit  of  the  glacial  period,  and  has  probably 
been  the  result  of  a  sheet  of  land-ice  acting  on  the  suiflgkoe  of  the 
country. 
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'  Id  some  of  the  difia  about  half 

a  mile  to  the  north  of  Collieston 
this  grey  stuff  seems  to  thin  out ; 
and  the  lowermost  bed  next  the 
rock  consists  of  a  mass  of  loose 
pebbly  gravel  and  sand,  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Kippet  Hills, 
^  mOi  abundance  of  limestone  debris 

I  and  frequent   climbs    of    shells. 

•a  This  coarse  pebbly  gravel  is  seldom 

S  more  than  5  feet  deep  (but  in  one 

t  section  there  are  16  feet  of  it) ; 

i  and  it  passes  up  into  a  thick  mass 

of  fine  brownish  sand,  with  occa- 
sional streaks  of  gravel.  This  sand 
and  gravel  (e)  form  a  large  part  of 
the  sea-banks  along  the  cosAt  of 
Slains;  and  in  some  few  places  they 
lie,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  gneiss  rook,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  noticeable  bed 
of  other  stuff  between  them ;  but 
as  a  rule  they  repose  upon  the  top 
of  some  thickness  of  the  grey 
rubbish  I  have  just  described.  The 
thickness  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
is  often  very  great,  from  40  to  60 
feet  being  not  uncommon  between 
Collieston  and  Clocbtow.  Occa- 
sionally the  whole  mass  is  com- 
posed of  fine,  soft,  biownish  sand, 
without  stones  of  any  kind ;  and 
in  these  cases  no  shells  are  met 
with,  or  only  some  very  fine  shelly 
dust,  Generally  there  are  some 
streaks  and  seams  of  reddish  sandy 
olayor  silt  interstratified  with  the 
brownish  sand,  especially  towards 
the  top;  and  the  sand  in  these 
places  is  often  tinged  with  red.  In 
other  places  the  sand  is  varied  with 
seams  and  iir^ialar  undulating 
beds  of  pebbly  gravel  or  coarse 
sand ;  and  in  these  we  generally 
find  some  of  the  limestone  d^ria 
and  crumbs  of  shells. 

I  have  not  observed  any  large 
boulders  imbedded  in  this  deep  mass 
of  sand  and  gtaveit,  which  extends 
along  the  ooast  all  the  way  from 
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fiawklaw  Head  northward  to  near  the  Bum  of  Clochtow,  a  distance 
of  abbnt  3i  miles.  The  shells  and  limestone  debris,  however,  are 
mostly  confined  to  that  portion  which  lies  between  Collieston  and 
the  old  mined  Castle  of  ^ains.  Beyond  these  points  some  calcareous 
powder  or  shelly  dnst  may  be  found  in  the  sand ;  but  I  hare  got 
nothing  larger.  Hawklaw  Head  is  a  rocky  promontory  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Collieston. 

Lying  on  the  top  of  the  sand  and  gr&^oli  there  is  generally  a  bed 
of  red  day  (d),  rirying  in  thickness  from  1  to  15  feet  or  more,  which 
usually  forms  the  top  of  the  banks  facing  the  sea.  Some  largo 
transported  boulder^  of  granite,  greenstone  («),  and  gneiss  occasionally 
occur  in  this  day  or  on  the  surface  of  it.  It  extends  oyer  a  large 
|Mirt  of  Slains,  and  seems  at  one  time  to  hare  covered  the  whole 
parish  ;  for  it  reaches  up  the  sides  of  Highlaw  nearly  to  the  very 
top,  and  likewise  spreads  over  much  of  Craden.  This  clay,  to  whidk 
I  have  devoted  another  paper,  represents  the  period  of  submergence 
during  which  the  beds  of  brick-clay  containing  marine  fossils  of 
arctic  type  were  deposited  over  the  low  grounds  along  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland — the  ^^glacud  marine"  beds, as  I  have  elsewhere  termed 
them. 

Order  of  Succession  and  Derivation  of  the  Beds, 

Such,  then,  is  the  succession  of  deposits  along  the  coast  of  Slaius, 
between  Hawklaw  Head  and  Clochtow.  At  the  bottom  is  the 
gneiss,  covered  by  a  stratum  of  coarse  stony  rubbish,  supposed  to  be 
of  glacial  origin ;  then  comes  the  thick  mass  of  gravel  and  sand ;  and 
above  all,  the  red  clay.  The  bed  of  coarse  stuff  at  the  bottom  seems 
to  represent  the  old  Boulder-clay  of  this  part  of  Scotland,  formed 
beneath  the  ice-sheet  which  covered  the  country  before  the  period  of 
submergence.  The  red  clay  represents  the  period  of  submergence ; 
and  the  gravd  and  sand  lying  between  the  two  must  therefore  be  of 
intermediate  age. 

The  gravel-ndges  of  the  Eippet  Hill^  and  other  mounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  seem  to  me  to  be  deposits  of  a  morainic  character, 
#hich  have  been  formed  along  the  margin  of  a  glacier  or  where  two 
glaciers  met.  The  ice  had  probably  moved  over  the  locality  where 
the  Crag-beds  existed;  and  the  gravel,  I  imagine,  represents  the 
soourings  of  the  surface  which  the  ice  carried  along  with  it  and  shed 
off  along  its  border.  The  washed  character  of  the  gravel  indicates 
the  presence  and  action  of  water,  which  has  tumbled  about  the 
stones,  effaced  the  gladal  strise,  and  carried  off  the  muddy  sediment. 
The  shells  and  limestone  d^ris  may  therefore  have  been  brought 
from  some  distance,  and  perhaps  from  a  lower  level.  All  this  must 
have  happened  before  the  time  represented  by  the  red  day,  which 
lies  above  the  gravel. 

The  thick  masses  of  fine  sand  that  occur  along  the  coast-section 
and  in  some  other  places,  may  have  been  washed  out  of  the  gravel- 
mounds  into  the  hollows  and  lower  depressions  of  the  coast  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  submergence  represented  by  the  red 
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day ;  for  in  those  sectioiis  where  the  two  occur  together  the  sand 
lies  aboYO  the  pebbly  gravd  and  seems  to  graduate  upward  into  the 
clay.  It  likewise  usually  contains  seams  of  red  clay  and  silt  inter- 
laininated  with  it,  especially  in  the  upper  half ;  and  very  possibly 
part  of  the  sand  may  have  been  a  precipitate  from  the  muddy  water 
in  which  the  red  day  was  suspended.  These  thick  masses  of  sand 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  lower  levels,  and  do  not  range  up  to  the 
same  hei^t  as  the  pebbly  gravd  and  red  clay.  I  haye  never  found 
any  shells  in  the  sand  that  appear  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
time  of  its  deposition.     * 

The  gravel  of  the  Kippet  Hills  occasionally  contains  rolled  cal- 
careous nodules,  in  which  fragments  of  sheila  may  be  perceived. 
These  calcareous  nodules  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
concrete  or  hard  paste  that  fills  some  of  the  shells ;  and  the  shells 
containing  this  concrete  have  been  broken,  rolled,  and  worn  after 
they  were  filled  with  it.  Mr.  Searles  Y.  Wood  considers  that  this 
&et  proves  the  shells  to  be  derived  &om  beds  of  older  date  than  the 
gravel  now  containing  them — an  opinion  in  which  I  concur.  This 
shows  that  remains  of  marine  shells  may  be  found  in  glacial  deposits 
and  yet  afford  no  proof  that  such  deposits  were  accumulated  by  the 


If  a  distinctive  name  is  wanted  for  this  shelly  gravel,  it  might  be 
termed  "  the  Stains  Oravd,^^  as  it  is  best  developed  beside  the  Loch 
of  Slains ;  while  the  deep  mass  of  sand  might  be  called  '^  the  CoU 
lietton  Sand,"  as  it  is  well  displayed  beside  that  village. 

The  bed  of  coarse  grey  stuff  at  the  bottom  of  the  sections  differs 
deddedly  &om  the  shelly  gravel  above  it,  and  indicates  transport 
from  a  different  direction  and  under  different  conditions.  Its  colour, 
texture,  and  mineral  contents  are  all  different.  Glader  ice  covering 
the  country  might  accumulate  such  a  mass  beneath  it.  In  the 
district  of  Slains  the  surface  of  the  rook  is  seldom  exposed,  except 
along  the  coast,  and  no  glacial  markings  have  come  under  my 
notice ;  but  further  inland,  in  the  Ellon  neighbourhood,  the  direction 
of  the  ice-scratcKes  below  the  old  Boulder-clay  is  generally  nearly 
£.  and  W.,  as  if  caused  by  ice  coming  from  the  westward  and 
moving  towards  the  coast ;  whUe  the  ice-worn  rocks  are  covered  by 
a  bed  of  grey  Boulder^-clay,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  coast- 
section  chiefly  in  being  harder,  tougher,  and  more  fall  of  ice- worn 
stones  of  various  kinds ;  and  above  it  we  have  in  many  places  a 
bed  of  red  clay  identical  in  appearance  with  that  found  in  Slains. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  bottom  bed  of  the  coast-section 
has  been  the  result  of  land-ice  also ;  but  the  fact  of  its  mineral 
contents  often  consisting  almost  wholly  of  the  debris  of  the  adja- 
cent rock  implies  a  more  local  origin. 

The  shelly  gravel,  however,  seems  to  have  come  from  some  other 
direction ;  and  if  so,  it  indicates  a  change  of  movement  in  the  trans- 
porting agent.  The  fact  of  its  containing  pieces  of  serpentine,  like 
that  which  occurs  in  sUu  at  Belhelvie,  ten  miles  to  the  south-west, 
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may  afford  ns  some  due  to  the  line  in  which  the  transporting  agent 
moved.  The  overlying  mass  of  red  clay,  as  I  have  shown  in  another 
paper,  also  indicates  a  drift  irom  the  southward.  We  may  therefore 
suppose  that  in  the  Slains  district,  after  the  deposition  of  the  grey 
Boulder-day,  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  movement  of  the  ice, 
bringing  it  more  from  the  southward,  which  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  accumulation  of  the  shelly  gravel.  I  incline 
to  think  that  some  patch  of  Crag  may  have  occurred  along  the  coast, 
or  occupied  part  of  the  low  ground  near  the  estuary  of  the  Ythan,  and 
had  been  scoured  out  by  the  ice  coming  acrols  it  from  the  southward. 
The  absence  of  shells  and  limestone  d^ns  in  the  bottom  bed  of  grey 
rubbish  along  the  coast  of  Cruden  and  Slains  seems  to  show  that  the 
ice  which  lodged  this  grey  rubbish  did  not  move  over  the  supposed 
Crag  beds ;  otherwise  their  debris  would  have  been  mixed  up  with 
the  grey  stuff.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  trace  of  this  debris  in  the 
Ellon  district,  to  the  westward  of  Slains ;  but  I  have  got  some  small 
pieces  of  apparently  the  same  sort  of  limestone  to  the  south-west,  in 
the  parishes  of  Logic  Buchan  and  Poveran,  imbedded  in  the  subsoil, 
which  affords  a  further  indication  as  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
transporting  agent  came. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Ythan,  near  the  iron  bridge  at  Newburgh, 
there  is  a  thick  mass  of  gravel  and  sand,  covered  by  a  bed  of  pebbly 
red  clay.  This  gravel  much  resembles  that  of  the  Kippet  Hills ;  but 
I  could  find  no  shells  or  limestone  debris  in  it. 

Along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Tthan,  in  the  parish  of  Eoveran, 
at  a  place  called  Drums,  there  are  some  long  gravel-ridges,  or  kaims, 
which  appear  to  be  older  than  the  Bed  Clay,  seeing  that  patches  of 
it  lie  on  the  top  of  them.  These  gravel-ridges  contain  many  pieces 
of  red  sandstone  and  serpentine ;  but  I  could  see  no  shells  or  lime* 
stone  in  them.  They  run  in  a  direction  from  N.  to  S.  and  S.W.,  and 
may  be  traced  for  three  or  four  miles  from  Newburgh,  on  the  river 
Ythan,  southward  to  Menie,  in  the  parish  of  Belhelvie.  Possibly 
they  may  indicate  the  margin  of  that  ice-stream  which  came  along 
the  coast  from  the  souths  to  which  reference  is  made  in  my  paper  on 
the  Bed  Clay. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  group  is  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Red  Crag,  all  the  species  being  found  there  save  one,  viz.  TelUna 
bctlihica,  Messrs.  Searles  Y.  Wood  maintain  that  this  shell  does 
not  occur  in  the  Coralline,  Red,  Norwich,  or  Chillesford  Crag  beds  of 
England,  although  it  is  found  at  Bridlington  and  in  all  the  later 
glacial  deposits.  But  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  its 
inhabiting  the  Aberdeenshire  coast  at  the  Crag-period,  although 
absent  from  the  shores  of  Norfolk. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  deposits  from  which 
the  Slains  sheUs  were  derived  may  have  included  different  members 
of  the  Crag  series,  and  even  some  of  a  later  stage.  But  the  presence 
of  Vcluta  Lamberti^  Astarte  mutabilis,  Trophon  costiferum,  Nassa 
reticosa,  Fusus  contrarius,  and  Cyprina  rusticay  together  with  the 
prevalence  of  the  large  form  of  Peetunculiis  glycymeris  and  of  Venus 
casina,  affords  good  evidence  that  some  bed  as  old  at  least  as  the 
Red  Crag  of  Norfolk  must  have  contributed  to  the  remains. 
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Mr.  8.  y.  Wood,  infonns  me  that  the  large  Pechmeuhts  "di- 
stinctly dies  out  as  we  ascend  the  Crag  series,  swarming  in  the 
Coralline  Crag  and  in  the  older  part  of  the  Bed.  In  the  Norwich, 
or  fluvio-marine,  Crag  only  one  small  specimen  has  ever  been  said  to 
have  occurred ;  and  in  the  Chillesford  sheU-bed,  which  is  the  sand 
immediately  underlyiDg  the  Chillesford  61ay,  only  one  small  much- 
worn  valve  has  ever  occurred,  though  these  deposits  have  been  most 
assiduously  hunted  by  various  collectors.  In  the  lower  glacial  we 
have  never  seen  a  trace  of  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  common 
in  the  middle  glacial,  but  always  small^  the  larger  specimens  frag- 
mentary, but  iSie  fry  quite  unworn  and  perfect."  Mr.  8.  Y.  Wood, 
also  conments  on  ^e  absence  of  TeUina  Miqua  from  among  the 
Slains  specimens.  This  shell,  he  says,  *'  swarms  in  all  the  newer 
beds  of  the  Crag  and  in  the  Lower  Glacial,  and  occurs,  although  not 
common,  in  the  Middle  Glacial;  but  it  is  unique  at  Bridlington.  T. 
prcetenuis  is  also  a  swarming  Crag  shell,  but  not  common  in  the 
Lower  Glacial,  and  not  yet  met  with  in  the  Middle  Glacial  or  at 
Bridlington.  The  newer  beds  of  the  Bed  Crag,  the  Norwich  Crag, 
and  the  Chillesford  beds  are  almost  made  up  of  these  two  Tellens; 
and  it  is  very  odd  that  in  such  a  case  no  trace  of  them  should  occur 
with  you."     {Later  of  date  25  March,  1870.) 

Pectenmaximus^  P.  operetdaris,  Venus  casina,  and  Venus  (Artemis) 
Kncta  appear  in  some  lists  as  Scotch  Glacial  species ;  but  there  is 
great  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this.  The  careftd  researches  of 
Messrs.  Bobertson  and  Crosskey  would  seem  to  show  that  they  do 
not  occur  in  the  true  glacial  beds  of  Scotland. 

Hinge-fragments  of  Astarte  are  common  in  the  Slains  gravel,  and 
appear  to  represent  more  than  one  species ;  but  they  are  too  worn 
and  imperfect  for  satisfactory  determination.  I  have  several  pieoes 
of  Fusus  eontrarius,  which  seems  to  have  been  more  common 
than  the  dextral  variety,  and  also  a  few  of  Nassa  reticosa;  of 
Nucula  CobboldicB  only  one  hinge-fragment,  but  showing  traces  of  the 
zigzag  markings  characteristic  of  this  spedes.  I  found  it  near  the  very 
bottom  of  the  deep  mass  of  sand  in  the  coast-section  at  CoUieston. 
Of  Purpura  incrassata  I  have  three  specimens,  quite  characteristio, 
and  two  of  them  nearly  complete.  Of  Trophon  costiferum  1  have 
only  one  small  young  specimen,  nearly  complete,  but  much  worn. 
Boih  the  Messrs.  Wood  and  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  who  also 
saw  it,  think  it  probably  this  species. 

Of  TurriUlla  incrassata  I  have  only  a  few  fragments;  but  the 
Messrs.  Wood  pronounced  them  to  be  undoubtedly  this  diell.  Of 
Voluta  Lambetii  1  have  only  one  dear  specimen,  which  consists  of 
the  very  characteristic  columella  or  pillar  of  a  large-sized  individual, 
much  worn,  but  quite  unmistakable ;  I  found  it  in  the  gravel  of  the 
Eippet  Hills,  near  the  Loch  of  Slains.  Fragments  of  Peetunculus 
glycymeris  are  not  very  rare ;  and  most  of  them  indicate  a  large  size 
of  shell,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Bed  and  Coralline  Crag. 

Small  pieoes  of  Pecten  are  very  common ;  but  they  are  too  frag- 
mentary and  worn  for  satisfactory  identification.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  agree  with  P.  operoutaris^  so  far  as  they  go. 
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Pieces  of  Cyprina  islandica  are  nuzn^ous,  the  strpng  mass^ 
hinge  of  this  shell  having  withstood  the  tear  and  wear  better  than 
most  others;  a  few  of  them  are  filled  with  concrete. 

I  have  a  good  many  hinge-pieces  of  what  I  belipve  to  be 
Cyprina  rustiea ;  but  I  must  can^dly  mention  ^hat  the  Messrs.  S.  Y . 
Wood  expressed  themsdves  doubtful  as  to  their  identification, 
thinking  they  might  belong  either  to  .this  species  or  to  C.  i$lqndica, 
I  feel  confident,  however,  that  they  are  not  the  latter,  as  it  is  a  shell 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  in  all  states  of  preservation,  it  bein^  per- 
haps i^e  most  plentiful  of  all  our  glacial  HoUi^cay  and  also  quite 
common  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast  at  the  present  day ;  and  I  find 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  its  hinge  from  these  specimens  of 
C  rustiea* 

In  regard  to  the  shell-fragments  as  a  whole,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises  whether  some  of  them  may  not  be  of  glacial  age,  con- 
temporaneous with  the  period  during  which  the  gravel  ,was  accumu- 
lated. So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  their  appear^ce  and  state  of 
preservation,  I  incline  to  thinJk  this  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  n^ative,  and  that  the  shells  are  probably  all  derivatives  from 
older  strata,  and  none  of  them  of  the  glacial  age  to  which  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  gravel  itself  must  be  assigned. 

IktaUa  of  a  few  Sections  on  the  :Coast  of  Slains, 

I.  Section  on  the  Coast  immediately  to  the  SofuUh  of  the  Old  Castle 

of  Slains. 

Commencing  at  the  bottom  at  high-water  mark  we  have : — 

feet. 

1.  Mlca-achist about    50 

2.  Stratum  of  coane  grey  rubbiBh  10 

a  Pebbly  gravel   16 

4.  Fine  pravel,  Rand,  and  edit  22 

5.  Reddish  clay 11 

Total 109 

The  coarse  grey  rubbish  next  the  rock  is  here  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  the  debris  of  spotted  mica-schist,  apparently  the  same  as 
that  of  the  subjacent  rock  (andalusite  schist).  It  appeacs  .to  .contain 
none  of  Ihe  limestone  debris  or  broken  shells.  The  schistose  firag- 
ments  in  it  are  angular,  and  show  no  marks  of  .glaciation,  so  iar  as 
I  observed.  The  mass  appears  to  be  quite  unstratified ;  and  the  in- 
cluded fragments  lie  in  all  positions  and  are  packed  in  small  debris 
of  the  same  nature.  The  proportion  of  fine  impalpable  mud  is  small 
compared  with  what  is  seen  in  a  typical  Boulder-clay,  such  as  that 
at  the  Bay  of  Nigg. 

Lying  immediately  above  this  grey  rubbish  there  is  a  bed  of  coarse 
gravel  and  sand  containing  shell-crumbs  and  small  limestone  d^ris. 
It  is  an  open  washed  gravel,  quite  unlike  the  stuff  beneath,  and 
meets  the  latter  suddenly  without  graduation  or  intermingling.  G[lus 
coarse  sand  passes  quickly  up  into  an  unstratified  mass  of  lopse 
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rough  pebbly  gravel,  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  stones,  all  water- 
washed  and  partly  water-worn.  The  stones  are  of  all  suies  up  to  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  They  consist  of  many  kinds  of 
rocks.  Gneiss  and  spotted  micarschist  predominate ;  but  there  are  a 
great  many  pieces  of  yellow  limestone,  grey  limestone  and  shaly  lime- 
stone. Several  fragments  of  purplish  red  sandstone,  some  of  granite, 
one  or  two  of  serpentine,  and  a  flint  may  be  also  found.  In  form 
the  stones  are  for  ihe  most  part  subangular ;  but  some  well-rounded 
pebbles  also  occur.  Small  crumbs  of  shdls  are  disseminated  all 
through  this  pebbly  gravel;  and  in  it  I  got  a  small  specimen  of 
the  Crag  shell  Fusus  contrarius,  var.  carinata^  much  worn.  This 
mass  of  rough  pebbly  gravel  does  not  seem  to  extend  continuously 
along  the  b&mk  with  the  same  thickness  for  any  great  distance.  In 
general  appearance  and  composition  it  seems  identical  with  the  gravel 
of  the  Kippet  Hills. 

Above  it  there  is  a  thickness  of  22  feet  made  up  of  fine  brownish 
grey  sand  with  seams  of  coarse  gravel  and  reddish  silty  sand  alter- 
nating with  one  another.  Crumbs  of  shells  and  small  limestone 
debris  occur  in  the  seams  of  coarse  gravel  all  the  way  to  the  top, 
where  it  meets  the  over-lying  clay,  the  junction  with  which  forms 
an  irregularly  undulating  line,  as  if  the  sandy  beds  had  suffered 
some  denudation. 

r!  The  bed  of  clay  forming  the  top  of  the  bank  at  this  spot  seems  to 
be  a  mixture  of  red  clay  with  some  patches  of  a  coarse  grey  day 
intermingled ;  but  it  is  not  very  fully  exposed.  There  are  several 
stones  in  it,  of  all  sizes,  up  to  2|  feet  in  length,  and  of  various  kinds, 
viz.  gneiss,  mica-schist,  granite,  and  greenstone.  This  day  shows 
no  distinct  stratification,  and  is  of  coarse  quality  and  not  laminated. 

2.  Section  at  Clochiow* 

feet. 

Schistose  rock SO 

Grey  rubbish 11 

Fine  sand  and  silt 56 

Coarse  clay 24 

Total 121 

In  this  section  the  coarse  grey  rubbish  next  the  rock  resemUes 
that  in  the  section  already  described,  consisting  of  small  rock-debris 
packed  in  a  littie  muddy  matter  of  the  same  mineral  nature.  Here 
the  rough  pebbly  gravel  is  wanting,  and  the  thick  mass  of  sand  and 
sandy  silt  seems  to  contain  scarcdy  any  stones  or  pebbles  of  any  kind. 

There  is  even  an  absence  of  small  gravd,  the  whole  mass  being 
fine-grained,  and  consisting  of  brownish-grey  sand  interstratified 
with  beds  of  reddish  clayey  silt  and  reddish  sand,  which  appear  to 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  mass ;  but  the  red  tinge  seems  to  prevail 
more  towards  the  top.  The  meeting  of  this  thidk  mass  of  sand  and 
silt  with  the  coarse  grey  rubbish  beneath  appears  to  be  sharp  and 
sudden;  there  is  no  graduating  into  each  other,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 
At  the  top,  where  it  meets  the  overlying  day,  the  Hue  of  junction 
seems  to  be  undulating.    This  day  above  it  is  not  very  extensively 
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exposed ;  most  of  it  appears  to  be  red ;  but  there  seem  to  be  patches 
of  coarse  grey  mud  containing  small  stones  intermingled  with  it. 
Although  no  large  boolders  are  to  be  seen  in  it,  yet  some  occur  on 
the  top  of  the  bank  about  50  yards  off,  one  of  them  5  feet  in 
length.    They  are  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  greenstone. 

3.  Section  at  Perthudden  Bar/j  near  Collieston, 

feet 

GneiBs 24 

Coane  grey  rubbish 8 

Sand  and  silt 55 

Red  clay 16 

Total 103 

In  the  bed  of  coarse  grey  rubbish  next  the  rock  in  this  section  I 
found  one  or  two  small  stones  distinctly  ice-worn  and  scratched. 
There  is  no  bed  of  rough  pebbly  gravel  here ;  but  in  the  thick  mass 
of  fine  sand  and  silt  there  are,  near  the  bottom,  some  seams  of  coarse 
sand  or  fine  gravel  in  which  crumbs  of  shells  and  limestone  occur. 
The  fine  sand  lies  in  undulating  masses,  and  is  of  a  brownish-grey 
colour,  with  seams  of  reddish  sandy  clay  interlaminated  with  it. 
The  bed  of  day  at  the  top  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  stratification.  Much  of  it  is  fine-grained ;  and  some  of 
it  is  laminated.  No  large  boulders  are  seen ;  but  a  small  stone  may 
be  got  here  and  there  in  it.  In  one  spot,  pretty  deep  down  near 
the  bottom  of  the  clay,  I  found  a  patch  of  dark  brownish  red  coarse 
clay  containing  small  stones  and  bits  of  broken  shells  {Cyprina 
idandica  and  Astarte  borecUis).  This  portion  shows  no  distinct  lam- 
ination or  stratification,  but  contains  irregular  films  and  nests  of 
sand,  and  is  hard,  tough,  and  compact  in  texture.  The  stones  in  it 
are  chiefly  of  granite  and  quartz ;  but  there  are  alfio  some  bits  of 
yellow  limestone  such  as  occur  in  the  gravel. 

This  variety  of  clay  does  not  seem  to  extend  continuously  along 
the  bank,  but  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  small  spot,  as  if  some 
froien  mass  of  pebbly  shelly  stuff  had  been  dropped  here  amongst 
the  fine  red  mud. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Db  Rancb  was  unable  to  understand  how  Ked-Crag  shells 
oould  have  been  preserved  in  glacial  drift.  He  disagreed  with  those 
who  do  not  admit  the  possibility  of  southern  species  living  on  in  the 
seas  of  the  Glacial  period. 

Mr.  It.  Bell  remarked  that  Teilina  balihica  had  never  been  found 
in  any  southern  Crag  locality ;  and  it  was  very  remarkable  to  find 
it  in  any  deposit  containing  imdoubted  Crag  shells. 

Prof.  JiTDD  stated  that  the  author  had  pointed  out  that  Tellina 
balihica  may  be  of  the  age  of  the  accumulation  of  the  gravels, 
while  the  other  shells  are  derived ;  or  the  shell  may  have  lived  in 
northern  r^ons  in  Crag  times,  though  it  did  not  flourish  in  more 
southerly  seas. 
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16.  On  the  Bbd  Clat'o/  the  ABERDBmrBHiBE  Coast  and  ths  DiBBonov 
of  the  Ics-MOTZMXNT  in  that  quarter.  By  Thomjla  F.  Jaxubov, 
Esq.,  F.O.S.    (Bead  March  8, 1882.) 

COHTIHTB. 

1.  General  Distribution  and  Character  of  the  Clay. 

2.  Ita  Mineral  Contents. 

3.  Drift  from  the  Southward. 

4.  Change  of  Direction  in  the  Ice-flow. 

5.  Organic  Contents  of  the  Clay. 

6.  Progreea  of  the  Submergence. 

7.  Northern  Limit  of  the  Ked  Clay.    Blue  Clay  of  the  BaniFshire  coast. 

8.  Direction  of  the  loe-flow  to  the  South  of  Stonehayen. 

9.  Reappearance  of  the  Glaciers,  and  Denudation  of  the  Bed  Clay. 

10.  Upper  Limit  of  the  Submergence. 

11.  G^logical  Date  of  the  Submergence. 

12.  Explanation  of  the  Section  at  the  Bay  of  i(f  igg. 

1.  GinrERAL  DiSTBTBunoN  ASH  Ghabacteb  op  thb  Clat. 

The  more  we  know  of  the  Glacial  period  the  more  evident  it  becomes 
that  it  embraces  a  long  and  complicated  aeries  of  changes  which 
will  require  much  patient  study  to  understand ;  and  some  districts 
are  found  valuable  as  presenting  clear  evidence  of  certain  events 
which  cannot  be  discovered  from  the  appearances  we  find  in  other 
quarters. 

The  Aberdeenshire  coast  is  one  of  those  districts.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  that  county  we  find  a  well-marked  bed  of  red  clay,  which 
covers  much  of  the  low  ground  along  the  coast  between  Aberdeen 
and  Peterhead,  and  extends  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  latter 
town  (see  Map,  fig.  1).  It  ranges  from  the  sea-level  up  to  an  altitude 
of  300  feet,  but  is  soaroely  seen  at  heights  beyond  that,  although  there 
are  here  and  there  some  indications  of  it  at  a  higher  leveL  It  stretches 
inland  along  the  course  of  the  various  streamlets  which  come  down 
to  the  coast,  and  appears  to  have  subsided  most  thickly  in  the  depres- 
sions that  intervene  between  the  low  eminences  of  gneiss  and  granite 
which  constitute  the  rocky  framework  of  the  district  In  some  of 
these  depressions  patches  of  it  are  found  of  great  thickness  and 
purity.  A  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  may  occur  in  which  few 
stones  or  pebbles  of  any  kind  are  to  be  seen.  These  masses,  however, 
are  usually  of  very  limited  extent ;  and  commonly  the  clay  is  much 
thinner  and  coarser,  with  some  pebbles  and  occasionally  large  botddeiB 
interspersed  through  it,  while  sometimes  it  is  so  coarse  as  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  Eoulder-day.  The  finer  kinds  of  it  are  often 
delicately  laminated,  and  occasionally  pass  gradually  into  beds  of  a 
more  sandy  nature,  or  have  seams  of  sand  interstrattfied  with  them. 

Now  this  day  is  not  such  a  deposit  as  would  be  derived  from  the 
rocks  of  the  district  in  which  it  occurs ;  for  the  grinding  down  of  the 
gneiss  and  granite  gives  rise  to  sediment  of  a  grey  colour,  generally 
somewhat  bluish-grey  where  the  gneiss  predominates,  and  of  a  more 
brownish  tint  where  the  granite  prevails.  This  is  well  seen  from 
the  nature  of  the  Boulder-clay  covering  these  rocks,  and  which  has 
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resulted  from  the  tritoratLng  action  of  the  glacier-ice  passing  over 
them.  The  red  clay  I  speak  of  looks  more  like  what  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  a  district  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  being  of  a  decided 
brick-red  colour,  exactly  resembling  the  clay  we  find  in  the  Eed-Sand- 
stone  district  of  Kincardine  and  Forfar.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  a 
red  day  of  this  nature  should  be  found  stretching  so  far  over  a  tract 
of  gneiss  and  granite  which  is  covered  by  grey  Boulder-clay  of  quite 
a  difierent  hue  and  character?  For  this  red  clay  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
grey  Boulder-olay,  and  has  therefore  been  laid  down  after  it.  The 
grey  Boulder-clay  itself  seems  to  have  been  accumulated  beneath  a 
sheet  of  ice  travelling  from  the  interior  of  the  country  towards  the 
sea ;  for  beneath  it  we  frequently  find  the  surface  of  the  rocks  worn, 
and  scratched  as  if  by  the  passage  of  a  glacier  coming  from  the  west- 
ward, while  the  boulders  and  stones  imbedded  in  it  are  such  as 
would  be  furnished  by  the  rocks  that  occur  in  the  same  direction. 

2.  MiNEEAi.  Contents  of  the  Bed  Clat. 

Now  the  Bed  Clay  is  not  only  decidedly  different  in  colour,  but  is 
further  distinguished  by  containing  stones  that  have  evidently  come 
from  a  different  quarter.  Yery  noticeable  among  these  are  certain 
large  round  pebbles  of  grey  quartz  with  a  smooth  reddish  exterior, 
such  as  are  met  with  in  the  Old  Bed  Conglomerate  of  Kincardine- 
shire. They  vary  much  in  size :  many  of  them  are  as  big  as  a 
man's  head,  or  even  bigger ;  and  they  occur  of  all  dimensions  below 
that.  They  are  often  rubbed  and  scratched  as  if  by  the  action  of 
ice,  and  frequently  worn  to  a  flat  sole  on  some  of  the  sides,  as  if  they 
had  been  ground  down  by  long  rubbing  upon  a  hard  surface.  Their 
mineral  character,  reddish  colour,  and  general  appearance  seem  to 
show  that  they  have  ^ome  out  of  the  Old  Bed  Conglomerate ;  but 
there  is  another  feature  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  serves  still  more 
certainly  to  identify  them.  In  the  Bed  Conglomerate  rock  of 
Kincardine  and  Forfar  many  of  these  pebbles  have  been  split,  frac- 
tured, and  recemented  while  imbedded  in  the  rock;  and  occasionally 
they  are  indented  on  the  surface  by  the  pressure  of  an  adjoining 
stone,  which  has  left  a  dint  or  depression  in  the  exterior  of  the 
pebble,  while  here  and  there  one  may  be  peen  quite  distorted  in 
shape,  owing  to  the  edges  of  the  spHt  pieces  being  shifted  a  little 
past  each  other  as  if  by  a  fault  or  series  of  faults.  These  curious 
pebbles  are  very  common  in  the  Conglomerate  near  Stonehaven  and 
in  the  G^arvock  hills,  and  were  noticed  long  ago  by  Mr.  Trevelyan. 
(Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  147).  Now  many  of  the  quartz 
pebbles  we  find  in  the  Bed  Clay  of  Aberdeenshire  exhibit  all  these 
features,  which  is  a  further  proof  that  they  have  been  derived  from 
the  Conglomerate.  To  make  the  matter  still  more  sure,  we  find  in 
some  places  fragments  of  the  red  sandstone  itself,  and  also,  more 
rarely,  pieces  of  the  conglomerate. 

These  reddish  quartz  pebbles  occur  all  over  the  area  covered  by  the 
Bed  day,  and  often  in  great  quantity.  They  are  very  common  in  the 
parishes  of  Slains  and  Cruden,  especially  near  the  coast,  and  occur 
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also  round  Peterhead  and  even  aa  far  north  as  St.  Feigns,  which  is 
30  miles  from  Aberdeen  and  45  from  Stonehaven. 

There  is  still  more  evidence  to  show  whence  the  Bed  Gay  has 
come ;  for  in  addition  to  the  debris  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  itself 
we  find  many  stones  of  a  volcanic  nature,  unlike  the  rocks  of  Aber- 
deenshire or  the  North  of  Scotland,  but  resembling  the  masses  of 
trap  which  occur  in  the  sandstone  district  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine. 
We  also  get  bits  of  jasper,  sometimes  an  agate,  and  pieces  of  a 
greenish  stone  like  the  hard-mud  beds  of  the  sandstone  series^  all 
which  seems  to  point  clearly  to  a  drift  from  the  southward ;  and 
when  I  add  that  this  red  clay  may  be  traced  continuously  along 
from  Stonehaven  to  Aberdeen,  and  thus  into  the  Bed-Clay  dLstrict  I 
am  describing,  the  probability  becomes  very  strong  that  the  source 
of  the  day  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Bed  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate 
region  to  the  southward. 

3.  Dbut  fkom  the  Southward. 

That  there  has  been  a  drift  along  the  coast  of  some  kind  frx)m  the 
south  is  further  shown  by  the  transport  of  other  rocks.  About  six 
miles  to  the  north  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  parish  of  Belhelvie,  there  is  a 
ridge  of  well-marked  rock  composed  of  serpentine  and  diallage  which 
has  sent  off  a  large  number  of  heavy  boulders.  These  are  scattered 
along  the  coast  to  the  north-east  of  the  ridge  in  question,  while 
smaller  fragments  are  to  be  found  more  and  more  sparingly  as  we 
go  northward  towards  Newburgh  and  Peterhead,  a  few  occurring 
even  beyond  the  latter  town,  while  they  seem  absent  to  the  south 
and  west. 

4.  Change  of  Dibectiok  is  the  Ice-flow. 

I  shall  now  mention  some  facts  I  observed  a  good  many  years 
ago  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  I  am  considering  Three 
miles  along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Aberdeen  there  is  a  small 
fishing-village  called  the  Cove,  where  there  is  a  railway-station. 
Here  there  are  some  granite-quarries,  where  the  surface  of  the  rock 
exhibits  clear  marks  of  glaciation.  The  ice-grooves  run  in  two 
directions,  there  being  an  older  set  and  a  newer.  Both  are  well 
marked,  the  older  set  being  perhaps  the  most  extensively  developed. 
In  these  quarries  there  are  also  two  beds  of  Boulder-clay,  an  older 
and  a  newer,  which  afford  a  further  means  of  distinguishing  the 
relative  age  of  the  two  sets  of  stria;.  The  lowermost  and  oldest 
clay  is  of  a  grey  colour  and  contains  fragments  of  gneiss  and 
granite.  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  depressions  of  the  rock,  where  it 
has  escaped  denudation.  The  upper  and  newer  bed  is  red  in  colour 
and  contains  many  of  the  reddish  quartz  pebbles,  derived  apparently 
from  the  Old  Bed  Conglomerate,  and  also  pieces  of  volcanic  rocks, 
neither  of  which  seem  to  occur  in  the  grey  clay  below.  The 
difference  in  hue  between  the  two  days  is  very  distinct  when  newly 
excavated.  Both  are  hard  and  tough  and  require  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  pickaxe,  being  impenetrable  by  the  spade  alone.  Beneath 
the  grey  stuff  the  ice-grooves  point  about  S.  70°  W.,  varjdng,  how- 
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ever,  ocoasionally  from  S.  50°  ta  80^  W.,  T^hik  ik^  mbb^  mahce 
of  the  granite  shows  plainly  that  the  ice  has  <iome  from  the  west- 
ward and  not  from  the  east.  Where  the  grey  stuff  is  absent  and 
the  red  olay  lies  next  the  rock  the  direction  of  the  gfroores  is  about 
S.  10^  W.  or  60"  farther  south  than  the  older  set,  and  the  action  on 
the  surfftce  of  the  rock  seems  to  show  that  the  moving  agent  had 
come  from  the  south  and  not  from  the  north. 

The  accompanying  section  (fig.  2)  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Boulder-days. 

Fig.  2. — Section  at  Oove  Quarry, 


a.  Bed  Boulder-day,  4-6  feet  thick 

b.  Gtrej  Boulder-clay,  1-3  feet  thiok. 

c.  Granite. 

This  interesting  locality  proves  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  ice-flow :  the  older  stream  has  come  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  the  W.S.W.,  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the 
valley  of  the  Dee,  bringing  with  it  the  grey  debris  of  gneiss  and 
granite  ;  whereas  the  later  stream  has  come  nearly  from  the  south, 
or  parallel  to  the  line  of  coast.  This  change  has  brought  with  it  the 
red  material  from  the  sandstone  district  of  Kincardineshire ;  and  in 
following  the  coast  north  from  Stonehaven  I  observed  that  the  red 
Boulder-clay  of  that  locality  extended  past  the  boundary  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  on  to  the  gneiss  rocks  which  range  along  the  coast 
northward  to  Aberdeen ;  and  I  have  traced  this  red  Boulder-day, 
full  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  debris  along  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire 
to  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen. 

More  recently  I  have  found  evidence  to  show  that  this  movement 
of  the  ice  extended  not  only  to  Aberdeen,  but  continued  along 
the  coast  on  to  the  Buchan  Ness,  a  rooky  headland  beside  Peterhead, 
forming  the  most  eaaterly  point  of  the  Scottbh  coast. 

There  are  several  granite-quarries  in  that  neighbourhood ;  but  the 
rock  has  generally  little  cover ;  and  it  is  only  where  the  surface  of 
the  granite  has  been  protected  by  a  covering  of  clay  that  the  glada- 
tion  is  likdy  to  be  preserved.  The  best  instances  I  discovered  were 
at  a  quarry  on  the  top  of  a  high  rocky  cliff  called  Mordow  Head  or 
Murdoch  Head.  Here  there  are  from  three  to  five  feet  of  unstratified 
reddish  pebbly  day  covering  the  rock.  This  day  is  quite  full  of  the 
quartz  pebbles  from  the  Old  Bed  Conglomerate  and  pieces  of  volcanic 
rocks.  Where  it  has  been  recently  removed,  thesurf^e  of  the  granite 
beneath  shows  dear  marks  of  gladation.  The  strisd  point  S.  20°  to 
30°  W.,  which  is  about  paralld  to  the  general  trend  of  the  coast- 
line to  the  south  of  this  point ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  action 
had  come  from  the  S.W.  and  not  from  the  NJB. 
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On  the  top  of  Stirling  Hill,  260  feet  high,  close  beside  Buchan 
Ness,  where  the  old  quarries  of  red  granite  have  long  been  worked, 
I  also  found  evidence  of  glaciation,  bnt  not  so  well  marked :  the 
striae  are  worse  preserved ;  and  the  direction  seems  to  vary  more. 
80  far  as  I  could  make  out,  they  pointed  at  one  spot  S.  10°-20°  W., 
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at  another  S.  45^  W.,  at  another  S.  25°-30°  W. ;  and  so  far  as  I 
could  form  an  opinion,  the  action  had  come  from  8.W.  Some  traces 
of  the  red  day  occur  here  and  there  on  the  hill. 

On  the  north  brow  of  Stirling  Hill  I  also  found  some  instances  of 
of  the  £.  and  W.  glaciation.  The  surface  so  marked  was  of  very 
small  extent ;  but  the  striae  were  distinct  and  pointed  nearly  due  W. 
or  W.  5°  S.  These  are  probably  of  older  date,  like  those  beneath 
the  grey  day  at  the  Ck>ve  ;  for  at  Peterhead  Bay,  just  at  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  we  find  a  thick  mass  of  the  same  grey  Boulder-clay, 
fuU  of  granite  and  gneiss  debris,  resting  immediately  upon  the 
surface  of  the  granite,  which  is  here  somewhat  soft  and  disintegrated 
and  does  not  bear  signs  of  glaciation.  Upon  the  top  of  this  grey 
Boulder-clay  at  Peterhead  Bay  there  is  a  heavy  bed  of  the  Red  Clay, 
quite  distinct  in  colour,  and  with  fewer  stones ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  extensively  or  so  deeply  exposed  as  the  grey  clay  beneath ; 
but  its  position  above  the  latter  is  at  present  very  satisfactorily 
displayed. 

The  clear  evidence  at  Murdoch  Head  shows  that  the  ice  from 
the  southward  came  along  the  coast  on  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peterhead,  grazing  the  surface  of  the  rocks  at  the  projecting  head- 
lands and  bringing  with  it  the  red  clay  and  debris  of  the  Sandstone 
formation ;  so  that  we  have  here  the  movement  traced  for  a  distance 
of  40  miles  to  the  north  of  Stonehaven  by  its  action  on  the  rocks, 
while  the  Bed  Clay  itself  e:i:tends  ten  miles  further.  This  flow  of  ice 
along  the  coast  from  south  to  north  accounts  for  the  drift  of  red 
sediment  and  sandstone  debris  which  we  find  on  the  east  coast  of 
Aberdeenshire  as  far  north  as  Peterhead,  and  likewise  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  serpentine  boulders  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  ice  T^hich  flowed 
northward  along  the  Aberdeenshire  coast  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
glacier  or  pack-ice,  such  as  that  which  fringes  the  east  coast  of 
Gh^enland,  where  it  drifts  steadily  along  the  margin  of  the  land 
southwards  to  Cape  Farewell,  under  the  influence  of  the  Arctic 
current.  Such  extensive  sheets  of  ice,  30  or  40  feet  thick,  with 
bergs  occasionally  frozen  into  them  and  moving  steadily  along  a 
coast,  seem  competent  to  exert  some  abrading  actioii  on  the  rocks  ; 
for  in  Nares's  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  Capt.  FeUden  tells 
us  that  they  obtained  ocular  demonstration  that  even  the  shore-ice, 
acted  on  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  picked  up  material  from 
the  bottom  and  scratched  the  imbedded  stones  as  well  as  the  rocks 
against  which  the  ice  grat«d*.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  fine 
red  mud  might  have  been  brought  i^  sti^plensiou  by  the  current  of 
water  which  carried  the  floe  on  its  surface,  while  the  stones  scattered 
through  the  day  may  have  been  dropped  from  fragments  of  ice  into 

*  Quart.  Journ.  G«oL  Soo.  vol  zcdv.  p.  666,  Anguflt  1878. 
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which  they  were  frozen.  The  glaciation  of  the  rocks  near  the 
Buchan  Ness  and  Murdoch  Head  may  perhaps  not  be  thought  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  imperative  to  cdil  in  the  agency  of  a  glacier, 
although  the  red  pebbly  day  which  covers  them  is  unstratified  ;  but 
at  the  Gove,  I  think,  the  appearances  are  more  conclusive;  for  the  red 
Boulder-clay  there  is  very  hard  and  tough,  as  if  it  had  been  pressed 
beneath  a  glacier.  I  therefore  incline  to  believe  that  the  glacier 
really  did  advance  northward  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Aberdeen, 
and  may  have  even  stretched  past  Peterhead. 

In  regard  to  the  source  of  the  red  sediment,  it  must  be  kept  in 
view  that  possibly  beds  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate  may 
occupy  the  present  sea-bottom  along  the  Aberdeenshire  coast ;  for 
some  little  outlier  patches  are  known  to  occur  at  Aberdeen,  although 
too  small  to  be  shown  on  a  map  unless  of  a  large  scale. 

Dr.  E.  Brown*  has  described  how  a  deposit  of  fine  day,  just 
like  what  we  have  in  Scotland,  is  at  present  in  course  of  formation 
on  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  in  the  fiords  and  bays  of  that  country. 
It  arises,  he  tells  us,  from  the  creamy  mud  produced  by  the  grinding- 
down  of  the  mineral  matter  beneath  the  glacier,  and  is  carried  along 
by  the  subglacial  torrents  issuing  from  the  ice.  The  action  of  the 
waves  beating  upon  the  red  Boulder-day  extruded  from  bdow  the  ice, 
or  left  behind  it  when  it  retired,  would  no  doubt  give  rise  to  a  similar 
fine  mud,  which  would  subside  in  the  deeper  depressions  where  there 
was  still  water. 

The  &ct  of  the  ice  having  changed  its  line  of  movement  and  come 
along  the  coast  from  the  south  is  wonderfully  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Dr.  CroU,  who  in  his  paper  on  the  Caithness  drift  f 
boldly  maintained  that,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  between 
this  country  and  Norway,  the  Scandinavian  ice  would  not  be  able  to 
float  and  break  up  into  bergs  hke  that  of  Greenland,  but  would  be 
obliged  to  spread  over  the  sea-bottom  and  advance  towards  Britain, 
so  that  the  Scottish  ice  would  be  unable  to  move  out  to  the  eastward, 
and  be  compelled  to  turn  along  the  coast  in  the  direction  it  seems 
to  have  actuaUy  taken. 

5.   OBGAiaC  COKTHR  T8  OF  THE  ClAT. 

The  Bed  Clay  is  remarkably  devoid  of  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  It  is  rare  to  find  shells  in  it ;  and  when  they  do 
occur  it  is  always  very  scantily,  and  usually  in  broken  fragments. 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  sea-shells  in  the  day  at  Aberdeen 
itself,  although  some  of  the  pits  there  have  been  wrought  for  many 
years.  But  they  sometimes  occur  at  a  pit  known  by  the  name  of 
the  'Black  Dog,'  five  miles  north  of  ihai  town,  and  also  here 
there  in  a  few  other  places.  The  most  oommon  spedee  are  C^- 
prina  ulandica,  Astarte  horealis,  and  Saxkava  suHeata,  large  form. 
The  following  are  also  occasionally  met  with,  viz.  Astarte  eUijptica, 
Tellina  haUhica^  Tellina  calcarea^  Pecten  ulandicus,  Cardiutn  eeki^ 

*  Quart.  Joum.  GkoL  Soc.  1871,  toI.  zzyii.  p.  681. 

t  GeoL  Mag.  toL  vii.  p.  1,  May  1870 ;  see  bIbo  '  Olimate  and  Time.* 
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no/um,  DerUalium  entalis,  Tumtella  communis^  Trophon  clathratuSf 
Littarina  liniata,  and  Panopcea  norvegica. 

One  or  two  instances  have  occurred  of  the  remains  of  a  small  fish. 
Thns  in  187Q,  at  the  Tipperty  pit  near  £llon,  the  skeleton  of  one 
was  got  about  12  or  15  feet  below  the  surface ;  this  I  saw.  The 
length  of  it  was  4^  inches,  of  which  the  head-like  portion  measured 
2  inches.  And  at  the  pit  at  Tony  farm,  near  Aberdeen,  some 
vertebrae  of  a  small  fish  were  got  in  1859,  deep  down  in  the  bed  of 
Red  Clay.     There  have  also  been  some  instances  of  bird-skeletons. 

Many  years  ago  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  was  got  in  the  Invernettie 
day,  near  Peterhead,  at  the  depth  of  about  30  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
Mr.  Yule,  who  had  it  in  his  possession  for  some  time,  told  me  it  was 
almost  complete  and  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  a  bird  of  large 
size. 

In  the  Beaton  clay-pit  the  skeleton  of  what  seems  undoubtedly  to 
have  been  an  Eider  Duck  was  got.  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Marischal  College,  and  bears  the  following  label,  "  Bones  of  Eider 
Duck,  SomaUria  moUvmma*, horn  Beaton  brickwork,  17  feet  deep. 
Donor,  Alex,  Nicol,  Esq.  Feb.  1875.''  It  includes  the  upper  part  of  the 
skull  with  the  upper  mandible,  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot  and  a  large 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  Another  bird-skeleton  was  got  in 
the  same  pit  before,  but  not  preserved. 

In  the  Clayhills  pit  at  Aberdeen  the  imperfect  skeleton  of  what  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  duck  was  got  a  good  many  years  ago,  30  feet 
beneath  the  surface  in  the  Red  Clay,  and  is  also  in  Marischal  College 
Museum. 

Some  imperfect  remains  of  Starfishes  (Ophiura)  were  also  got  at 
the  same  place,  according  to  Prof.  Xicolt. 

In  the  Red  Clay  at  Auchmacoy  brickwork,  part  of  a  Seal's  skull  was 
got  in  March  1858,  and  was  for  some  time  in  my  possession. 

Such  is  the  meagre  list  of  what  has  been  found  in  this  red  clay  of 
the  Aberdeenshire  coast.  For  a  marine  deposit  the  scantiness  of 
fossUs  is  surprising;  for  the  greater  part  of  it  seems  absolutely 
barren.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  late  Dr.  Fleming  J,  who 
knew  it  well,  thought  it  must  have  been  accumulated  in  the  water 
of  some  immense  lake  into  which  the  sea  had  made  only  a  temporary 
irruption.  The  organic  remains,  however,  such  as  they  are,  imply 
that  the  water  was  that  of  the  sea ;  but  their  extreme  scantiness 
seems  to  point  to  a  sea  in  which  marine  life  was  far  from  abun- 
dant. 

*  Prof.  Turner  of  Edinburgh,  in  ):is  aooonnt  of  remainfl  of  Seals  got  in  the 
day-bedfl  of  Scotland  (Proc.  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edin.  1860-70,  p.  105),  mentions 
that  Dr.  Page  informed  him  that  nenrly  perfect  skeletons  of  the  Surf  and  Eider 
Ducks  had  heen  found  in  the  Shatheden  clay.  Prof.  Turner  refers  the  Seal 
skeletons  he  examined  to  the  Arctic  ^p.  Pcufomys  fafidus.  The  skull-fragment  I 
got  from  the  Auchmacoy  clay  may  p09<<iblj  hare  belonged  to  the  same  species. 
I  sent  it  to  Prof.  Owen  ;  but  the  great  anatomist  was  probably  too  busy  at  the 
time,  and  I  beard  nothing  of  it. 

t  Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1859. 

\  Lithology  of  Edinburgh,  p.  80. 
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6.  Fboobebs  of  the  Subicebgence. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  the  bottom  of 
the  clay  of  littoral  MoUusca  such  as  would  indicate  shore-conditions 
at  the  commencement  of  the  submergence.  The  fine  red  mud  implies 
deep,  or  at  least  quiet  water ;  and  as  a  rule  it  lies  immediately  upon 
the  top  of  the  grey  Boulder-day,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
beach-gravel  or  sand  between  them,  as  if  still  water  of  some  dept^ 
had  at  once  taken  the  place  of  the  glacier.  This  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  depression  the  glacier  still 
occupied  the  surface  and  did  not  break  up  until  a  considerable 
amount  of  submergence  had  occurred.  In  this  way  deep  water 
would  take  the  place  of  the  ice  as  soon  as  it  floated  off  the  bottom; 
and  the  red  mud  would  then  settle  down  upon  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  grey  Boulder-clay. 

During  the  time  the  glaciers  attained  their  full  development  there 
might  have  been  a  considerable  depression  of  the  land  going  on ;  but 
if  ^e  whole  surface  of  Scotland  was  covered  with  thick  ice,  the  sea 
would  not  gain  admission  to  the  depressed  tracts  until  the  ice  was 
removed.  In  the  Antarctic  continent  and  some  parts  of  Greenland 
a  similar  state  of  matters  prevails.  The  glacier  occupies  the  sea- 
bottom^  excluding  the  salt  water,  and  embraces  many  of  the  islands, 
insomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  land  is  continental 
or  consists  of  a  group  of  islands  soldered  together  by  ice. 

The  evidence  in  Scotland  seems  to  point  to  a  somewhat  similar 
condition.  The  whole  country  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  thickly 
clad  with  ice;  and  I  believe  the  depression  ol*  submergence  began 
when  such  was  the  state  of  affairs.  But  the  beds  of  fine  marine  day 
must  have  been  deposited  at  a  later  stage,  after  the  ice  began  to 
give  way.  The  thinnest  ice  would  yield  soonest ;  and  we  might 
therefore  expect  it  wotfeid  be  there  the  sea-water  would  make  its 
first  appearance. 

The  glacier-ice  seems  to  have  been  less  heavily  developed  on  that 
north-eastern  angle  of  Scotland  which  lies  between  the  Moray  Firth 
and  the  Firth  of  Forth  than  elsewhere ;  and  we  may  therefore  suppose 
that  it  would  melt  away  most  quickly  in  that  quarter.  The  sea- 
water  would  therefore  probably  establish  itself  first  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh,  and  thence  creep  south  and 
west  along  the  coast  as  the  ice  gradually  broke  up.  But  when' the 
ice  disappeared,  it  would  seem  that  cither  the  land  began  to  rise 
again  or  the  sea-level  began  to  sink,  so  that  the  submergence  became 
less  and  less  and  gradually  came  to  an  end.  The  submei^nce  seems 
to  have  followed  close  upon  the  presence  of  the  ice,  and  not  t<o  have 
endured  long  after  the  ice  vanished.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in  other  countries ;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  condusion  that  there  must  have  been  some 
intimate  connexion  between  the  two  events. 

As  the  submergence  proceeded  the  glacier  seems  to  have  gradually 
retired,  sending  out  red  mud  all  along  its  margin.  This  recession 
went  on  until  the  ice  left  the  Aberdeenshire  coast  altogether  and 
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withdrew  to  the  region  whence  it  set  out ;  for  we  find  the  Bed 
Clay  ooyering  some  of  the  low  ooast-distriots  of  Kincardine,  Forfar, 
Perth,  and  Fife,  there  being  beds  of  it  at  Montrose  and  Errol  con- 
taining marine  shells  and  starfishes  in  siiUj  which  proves  that  the 
ice  had  retired  and  the  sea  had  taken  its  place.  This  submergence 
may  be  traced  across  Scotland  south-westward  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Loch  Lomond,  near  which  we  find,  at  Balfron  and  elsewhere,  beds 
of  the  very  same  sort  of  red  day,  derived  from  the  sandstone  of  that 
quarter,  not  far  from  the  base  of  Benlomond,  which  shows  that  the 
glaciers  had  vanished  from  the  low  ground  of  Scotland  at  this 
time. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  explanation  of  the  origin  of  4;he  Bed  Clay  and 
the  way  in  which  the  glacier  retired,  we  may  infer  that  the  clay- 
beds  at  Errol  and  Montrose  were  deposited  at  a  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  earliest  of  those  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast.  There 
would  in  fact  be  a  gradual  succession  of  the  beds  deposited  as  we 
trace  them  from  Peterhead  back  to  Aberdeen,  Stonehaven,  Montrose, 
and  Frrol,  while  that  near  Benlomond  would  probably  be  the  latest 
ofaU. 

As  these  marine  beds  have  suffered  much  denudation  from  a 
sabsequent  advance  of  the  glaciers  and  other  causes,  the  upper  strata 
are  probably  wanting,  and  we  have  a  blank  in  the  evidence  at  the 
next  stage.  Here  may  have  occurred  a  long  interval  of  time  during 
which  one  of  those  warmer  periods  intervened  when  some  of  the 
Mammalia  flourished  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  caves  and  river- 
beds of  England. 

7.   NOBTHEBN  LtMTT  OF  THE  BeD  ClAT  ASD  Of  THE  ICE-FLOW. 

Blue  day  of  the  Banffshire  coast. 

During  the  extension  of  the  ice  along  the  coast  it  is  probable  that 
it  underwent  phases  of  increase  and  diminution,  like  all  existing 
gladerB.  We  are  apt  to  take  too  narrow  and  simple  a  view  of  the 
changes  that  have  happened  during  the  long  periods  these  operations 
of  nature  embrace.  In  some  of  the  deeper  sections  near  Peterhead 
there  are  indications  of  considerable  variety  in  the  character  of 
the  clay.  Beds  of  a  fine  dark-blue  clay  occur  interstratified  with 
the  red,  which  imply  derivation  from  a  different  source.  Bound  the 
northern  extremity  of  Aberdeenshire  and  along  the  coast  of  Banff 
there  is  a  deposit  of  this  blackish-blue  or  indigo-coloured  day,  which 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  dark  slaty  rocks  of  the  Banffshire 
district,  and  has  been  carried  eastward  round  the  projecting  comer 
of  Aberdeenshire  until  it  met  the  red  clay  in  the  district  between 
Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh. 

The  ice  of  the  Moray  f^rth  seems  to  have  flowed  eastward  along 
the  Banffshire  coast  and  turned  round  the  corner  of  Aberdeenshire 
at  Fraserburgh,  where  the  rocks  are  glaciated  from  the  north-west; 
80  that  there  seem  to  have  been  two  streams  of  ice— one  coming 
along  the  coast  from  the  Moray  Firth,  bringing  with  it  the  blue  mud 

n2 
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the  other  coming  northward  along  the  coast  from  Stonehaven,  bringing 
the  red  mud,  and  both  meeting  a  little  to  the  north  of  Peterhead. 

The  eastward  flow  of  the  Moray-Firth  ice  across  the  northern 
border  of  Aberdeenshire  is  further  proved  by  the  general  direction 
of  the  transport  of  boulders  in  that  quarter,  as  I  hope  to  show  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

At  the  town  of  Aberdeen  the  Red  Clay  is  associated  with  beds  of 
fine  pale  ashy-grey  clay ;  and  there  is  also  some  of  a  dun  colour, 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  mingling  of  the  two  sediments. 
The  grey  clay  has  probably  been  derived  from  the  liquid  mud  pro- 
ceeding from  the  glacier  of  the  Dee  valley.  The  chief  mass  of  this 
fine  grey  clay  setfms  to  lie  below  the  red ;  but  in  some  cuttings  the 
two  are  interlaminated.  Details  of  sections  will  be  found  in  the 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  for  Nov.  1858,  vol.  xiv.  p.  509. 

In  the  district  of  Slains  and  Cruden,  between  the  river  Ythan  and 
Peterhead,  the  clay  is  widely  spread  and  the  red  colour  strongly 
marked. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  small  pieces  of  what  appears  to 
be  chalk,  often  glacially  marked,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  clay-pit 
at  Drylcys  *  near  Montrose,  and  also  at  the  Black-dog  pit  at  Belhelvie 
on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast.  I  have  likewise  found  them,  but  more 
rarely,  at  Invemettie  near  Peterhead.  Small  pieces  of  coal  also  occur 
both  at  Drj'leys  and  Belhelvie. 

8.   DlBECnON  OP  THE  ICB-FLOW  TO  THE  SoUTH  OP  StONEHAVEV. 

Mr.  Irvine,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  observed  marks  of  glacia- 
tion  on  the  coast  at  a  place  called  the  Craw  ton,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Stonehaven,  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E. ;  and  in  an  old  note- 
book of  my  own  I  find  an  entry  of  having  seen  ice-marks  on  trap 
rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  north  £sk,  not  far  from  Montrose, 
running  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  covered  by  a  thick  mass  of  coarse 
pebbly  red  clay.  On  the  Old  lied  Conglomerate  of  the  Garvock  hills, 
which  form  a  low  ridge  parallel  to  the  coast  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kincardineshire,  Dr.  Simpson  of  Mary  £irk  many  years  ago  showed 
me  some  good  instances  of  glaciation.  The  direction  was  about  due 
E.  and  W.,  crossing  the  chain  obliquely.  This  is  not  the  direction 
in  which  wo  should  expect  land- ice  to  have  moved  in  that  quarter 
if  unobstructed ;  for  the  general  slope  of  the  country  from  the  Gram- 
pians to  the  sea  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  But  if  the  ice  was  diverted 
northward  along  the  coast,  it  is  just  what  might  be  looked  for,  as 
there  would  be  a  point  where  the  ice  in  curving  round  from  N.W. 
to  S.W.  would  move  due  E. ;  and  Dr.  Howden  of  Montrose  states 
that  the  general  run  of  the  glacial  markings  in  that  quarter  is  from 
W.  toE. 

The  features  of  the  sea-bottom  along  this  north-eastern  part  of 
Scotland  seem  to  bear  some  testimony  to  the  former  flow  of  a  stream 
of  ice  parallel  to  the  coast.    There  is  a  submarine  bank  of  elevated 

*  An  interesting  account  of  the  superficial  beds  of  clay  fta  at  Montrose,  by 
Dr.  Howden,  will  be  found  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Edin.  Geol.  Soc.  for  1868. 
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ground  called  *•  the  Long  Forties/  which  extends  from  opposite  the 
Firth  of  Tay  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  opposite  Kinnaird's  Head.  Between 
thia  bank  and  the  present  coast-line  there  is  a  long  hollow  called  "  the 
Buehan  deeps/*  which  stretches  in  a  parallel  line  from  near  Montrose 
to  opposite  Einnaird's  Head,  deepening  very  jc^adually  from  south 
to  north.  This  hollow  may  represent  the  central  path  of  the  ice- 
stream  which  grazed  the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  while  the  Long  Forties 
may  mark  its  eastern  flank. 

9.  Bbapfeabancb  of  the  Glacieks,  Ain>  Deihtdation  of  the 

Bed  Clat. 

There  is  evidence  that  at  some  period  after  the  Bed  Clay  had  been 
laid  down,  the  glaciers  from  the  interior  again  advanced  and  swept 
most  of  it  away  along  the  track  of  the  principal  ice-streams.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Dee  the  ice  came  down  from  the  mountains  to  the 
present  line  of  coast,  and,  uniting  probably  with  that  of  the  Don 
valley,  presented  a  front  at  least  five  miles  broad,  leaving  great 
mounds  of  gravel  and  stones  all  along  its  margin  (see  map,  p.  161). 
This  moraine-gravel  distinctly  overlies  the  Bed  Clay  at  its  termina. 
tion.  The  clay  is  entirely  absent  from  the  valleys  both  of  the  Dee  and 
Don,  only  a  few  small  deep-lying  patches  being  left  near  the  town 
of  Aberdeen  ;  while  immediately  to  the  north  of  these  moraines,  on 
the  coast  at  Belhelvie,  the  red  clay  begins  at  once  to  reappear  exactly 
where  the  gravel  ceases,  covering  the  fields  beyond  the  Burn  of 
Hilden  to  the  height  of  200  feet  or  more  above  the  sea ;  and  along 
the  south  bank  of  that  streamlet  the  superposition  of  the  moraine 
gravel  upon  the  wasted  margin  of  the  clay  can  be  clearly  made  out. 
This  gravel  also  occasionally  contains  wasted  lumps  of  the  clay,  and 
confiised  masses  of  the  silty  beds  are  sometimes  jumbled  up  with  it, 
as  at  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Nigg  near  Aberdeen.  The  morainic 
character  of  the  gravel  is  very  well  seen  at  the  top  of  the  mud  cliff 
at  the  south  side  of  the  same  bay  (fig.  3,  p.  175). 

Owing  to  this  new  advance  of  the  glaciers,  which  no  doubt  coin- 
cided with  the  return  of  a  more  rigorous  climate,  the  marine  beds 
have  been  much  destroyed.  In  many  places  they  have  been  entirely 
removed  ;  in  others  the  upper  portion  has  been  swept  off,  or  converted 
into  an  nnstratified  pebbly  mud  ;  while  in  others,  again,  they  have 
been  pushed  out  of  place  or  their  stratification  has  been  contorted 
and  more  or  less  deranged  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice.  The  proba- 
bility therefore  is  that  the  uppermost  or  last-deposited  portion  of 
these  marine  beds  is  everywhere  gone. 

10.  Upper  LnciT  of  the  Subicebosnce. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  submergence  during  which  the  Bed  Clay 
was  deposited  cannot  at  present  be  determined.  The  readvance  of 
the  ice  has  blotted  out  the  evidence.  The  clay  itself  with  a  well- 
defin^  character  ranges  up  to  at  least  300  feet  above  the  sea  in 
the  Ellon  district,  being  found  stretching  continuously  up  to  the  top 
of  some  eminences  at  that  elevation  on  the  estate  of  Einmuck  and 
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elsewhere ;  and  as  it  is  a  deposit  of  still  water,  the  probability  is 
that  the  sommit  of  these  eminenoes  lay  so  deep  as  to  be  beyond  the 
agitation  of  smfsu^e  waves.  On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hill  of 
Dud  wick  in  the  same  neighbourhood  there  is  a  bed  of  hard  reddish- 
brown  or  ferroginous-oolonred  day,  containing  small  stones,  which 
eovers  the  qoartzite  of  that  hill  and  thins  oat  on  the  brow  of  the 
eminence  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet  or  a  little  more.  This  coarse 
day  may  yery  possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  same  deposit  as 
the  finer  red  clay  at  lower  levels;  but  of  this  1  cannot  be  certain. 

In  this  eastern  part  of  Aberdeenshire  there  are  some  shoals  of 
waterwom  pebbles  of  quartz  and  flint  on  the  tops  of  hills  at  heights 
of  from  350  to  470  feet,  unlike  any  thing  I  have  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  Some  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Nov.  1858,  vol.  xiv.  p.  528.  The  pebbles  are 
intensely  water-rolled,  like  those  of  a  beach,  as  if  they  had  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  waves  in  shoal  water ;  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  moraine  gravels ;  and  in  one  place  I  got  fragments  of  sea-shells 
at  an  altitude  of  about  300  feet.  This  was  in  a  bed  of  smaller 
gravel  forming  the  crest  of  an  eminence  356  feet  above  the  sea, 
called  the  HiU  of  Auchleuchries.  It  lies  quite  near  to  Dudwick, 
and  is  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Aberdeen  and  7  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  species  found  were : — Astarte  barealis^  several  fragments ; 
A.  elliptica  (?),  fragment,  but  rather  imperfect  for  fair  determination ; 
Bucdnum  undatum  (?),  fragments  of  the  spire  of  a  good-sized  univalve, 
probably  this  species ;  Oardium^  2  pieces,  apparently  C.  eMnatum ; 
Cyprina  islandica,  a  great  many  fragments;  Mactra  eUiptiea,  a 
hinge-fragment;  Murex  erinaceus,  one  spedmen,  nearly  perfect, 
but  a  good  deal  worn,  length  §  inch;  Nasaa  inereusata,  one 
specimen,  nearly  whole ;  Purpura  lapiUus^  two  specimens  nearly 
entire  and  a  fragment  of  another;  some  fragments  of  Scucuxiva 
rugosa  and  TeUina  baUhica;  Telliiia  calcarea^  some  fragments 
apparently  of  this  species,  but  too  imperfect  for  certainty ;  Trophon 
dathratus,  one  small  specimen,  imperfect ;  TurriteUa  terebraf  one 
fragment. 

It  is  rather  singular  to  find  Murex  erinaceus  here,  the  only 
other  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  the  gladal  beds  of  Scotland,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware^  being  at  Dalmuir  in  the  Clyde  district.  It 
occurs,  however,  on  Mod  Tryfeai. 

Although  these  shoals  of  watorwom  pebbles  have  not  been  observed 
by  me  above  an  altitude  of  about  470  feet,  yet  over  the  top  of  the 
Hill  of  Dudwick  a  few  of  the  very  same  waterwom  pebbles  of  quartz 
and  flint  occur  scattered  here  and  there  up  to  a  height  of  560  feet ; 
and  some  of  these  show  marks  of  glacial  action  which  must  have 
been  imprinted  on  them  after  they  were  water-rolled.  The  probability, 
therefore,  is  that  the  shingle  beds  had  originally  ranged  up  to  the 
top  of  this  hill,  but  had  been  subsequently  removed  by  ^dal  action. 
This  would  bring  the  submergence  to  at  lea^st  560  feet,  beyond  which 
the  evidence  fails  us.  i 

Quite  recently  a  small  denuded  patch  of  fine  sOt  containing 
shallow-water  sheUs  in  eitu  has  been  found  by  Mr.  James  Fraaer, 
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C.E.,  Inyemess,  at  daya  in  the  valley  of  the  Nairn,  at  an  altitude  of 
500  feet,  which  shows  that  a  similflu:  amountof  submergence  must 
have  taken  place  in  that  district. 


11.  Gbological  Date  of  the  Sitbmergence. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Red  Clay  was  laid  down  before  the  last 
great  advance  of  the  glaciers,  and  that  the  submergence  to  which  it 
is  due  followed  upon  a  previous  development  of  the  ice  of  far  greater 
amount.  This  earlier  glaciation  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
intense  and  long-continued ;  for  it  has  well  nigh  effaced  all  pre- 
existing records  which  would  have  thrown  light  upon  the  antecedent 
history  of  the  surface.  How  long  it  endured,  and  whether  there 
were  other  periods  of  glaciation  before  it  with  intervaLs  of  milder 
climate,  as  some  suppose,  are  questions  to  which  no  satisfactoiy 
answer  has  as  yet  been  got  from  the  evidence  in  this  part  of 
Scotland. 

The  Mollusca  whose  shells  are  found  in  the  clay  all  belong  to 
existing  species  now  living  in  the  Northern  seas ;  and  in  this  respect 
they  resemble  those  got  in  the  other  arctic  shell-beds  of  the  East 
of  Scotland,  and  differ  as  a  group  from  those  found  in  the  Bridling- 
ton shell-bed  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  also  from  those  re- 
ported by  Mr.  8.  V.  Wood  from  what  he  terms  the  Middle  Glacial 
Sands  of  England,  both  of  which  contain  some  species  that  are 
extinct,  or  at  all  events  unknown  in  the  Northern  or  British  seas. 
Our  submergence  must  therefore  be  of  later  date.  The  Aberdeen- 
shire group  seems  more  allied  to  those  reported  by  Mr.  Frestwich 
from  the  Kelsea-Hill  Gravel  in  Yorkshire  (see  Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
8oc.  for  April  1861,  vol.  xvii.  p.  446),  and  to  the  shells  from  the 
Glacial  clays  of  Lancashire. 

Dr.  James  Geikie,  in  his  recent  able  work  on  Prehistoric  Europe, 
has  referred  the  Errol  arid  Montrose  clays  to  a  still  later  period. 
He  terms  them  Estuarino  clays,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been 
laid  down  after  the  last  ice  sheet  had  passed  away,  at  a  time  when 
he  thinks  a  subsequent  submergence  of  the  Scottish  coast  took  place 
to  the  extent  of  90  feet.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  any 
evidence  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast  of  a  subsequent  submergence 
to  this  extent ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  groups  of  shells  found 
both  at  Errol  and  Montrose  infer  both  an  earlier  date  and  a  much 
greater  amount  of  submergence.  The  MoUusoa  are  a  deep-water 
group,  and  not  an  estuarine  assemblage.  The  Errol  shell-bed  at 
present  Hes  40  feet  above  the  sea.  A  submergence  of  90  feet 
would  therefore  place  it  under  50  feet  of  water,  which  is  little 
more  than  8  fathoms.  Now  this  does  not  at  all  harmonize  with  the 
character  of  the  group.  The  B«v.  Mr.  Brown  (who  had  the 
assistanoe  of  Br.  Otto  Torell  in  regard  to  the  shells),  in  his  paper  on 
the  subject  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edin.  vol.  xxLv.  p.  630, 
concludes  that ''  the  level  of  the  land  was  at  least  150  to  200  feet 
lower  than  now ;"  and,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion  from  the 
OTguiic  evidence,  I  should  say  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  a 
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greater  amount  of  submergence  rather  than  a  less.  Had  they  boon 
estuary  days  these  beds  should  have  contained  characteristic  estuary 
shells,  such  as  Littorina  litorea  and  L.  rudis^  Cardium  edtde^  Myiilus 
edulis,  Scrohicularia,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  wanting ;  and  so  are  even 
the  more  characteristic  shells  of  shallow-sea  water,  such  as  TeUina 
halthica.  The  group  is  also  intensely  arctic,  more  so  in  fact  than 
those  reported  from  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  and  is  just  such 
a  lot  as  might  be  di*edged  in  pretty  deep  water  on  the  coast  of 
Spitzbergen  at  the  present  day.  This  intensely  arctic  character  waa 
particularly  remarked  by  Dr.  Torcll,  and  affords  another  good 
reason  why  the  submergence  should  not  be  attributed  to  a  period  so 
late  as  that  to  which  Dr.  Geikie  refers  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  therefore  that  the  shell-beds  of  the  red  clay  at 
£rrol  and  Montrose  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  submergence  as  the 
Bed  Clay  of  the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  and  that  they  are  not  estuarine, 
but  deep-water  beds  belonging  to  a  period  ant/Ccedent  to  the  last 
great  advance  of  the  glaciers.  Although  no  bed  of  Boulder-clay 
overlies  the  Errol  shell-bed,  yet  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  mere 
denuded  patch  ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  that  of  Montrose 
and  of  Elie  in  Fife.  Had  these  clays  been  laid  down  in  estuaries 
after  the  glaciers  finally  passed  away,  we  might  expect  to  find  them 
more  widely  distributed  at  levels  beneath  90  feet,  whereas  they 
appear  to  have  been  much  wasted,  and  occur  only  here  and  there  in 
patches,  and  range  up  to  heights  above  90  feet. 

I  mentioned  that  some  remains  of  starfishes  were  got  in  the  clay 
of  Aberdeenshire ;  but  the  species  was  not  determined.  Probably  they 
were  the  same  as  those  got  at  Montrose,  St.  Andrews,  and  Dunbar, 
which  have  all  been  referred  to  Ophiolepis  gracilis  of  Allman.  At 
Montrose  they  appear  to  be  confined  to  a  thin  seam  of  dark  micaceous 
sand,  in  which  they  are  occasionally  pretty  numerous.  At  8t. 
Andrews  they  also  occur  in  a  thin  seam  of  sand  in  the  brick 
clay  at  Seafield  (see  li.  Walker  in  the  '  Scottish  Naturalist ' 
for  April  1875).  This  thin  layer  of  sand  with  Ophiolepis  may 
very  likely  mark  a  definite  horizon  in  the  clay  all  along  the  east 
coast  from  Dunbar  to  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Howden  of  Montrose  says 
that  when  first  exposed  this  micaceous  sand  had  a  strong  sulphurous 
smell  £Ls  of  putrid  animal  matter. 

Although  a  few  skeletons  of  the  whale  have  occurred  in  '*TnE 
Oabsb  "  or  post-glacial  estuary  mud  of  the  Forth,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  remains  of  this  animal  having  been  got  in  the  earlier  glacial 
clays  of  Scotland — which  is  rather  curious,  seeing  that  bones  of  the 
seal  have  been  met  with  in  several  cases. 

The  features  of  the  Aberdeenshire  coast  which  I  have  described 
in  the  foregoing  pages  seem  interesting : — 

1st.  From  the  evidence  afforded  of  a  movement  of  ice  flowing 
northward  along  the  coast. 

2nd.  From  the  close  connexion  which  is  evinced  between  the 
presence  of  the  ice  and  the  submergence  of  the  land. 

drd.  From  the  evidence  at  Aberdeen  which  shows  that  the  glaciers 
had  again  advanced  to  the  coast  after  the  submergence  during  which 
the  Red  Clay  was  laid  down. 
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The  section  which  is  so  well  exposed  in  the  mud  cliff  facing  the 
sea  at  the  sonth  side  of  the  Bay  of  Nigg  (fig.  3)  is  so  instructive  as  to 
merit  a  detailed  description. 

12.    ExPLAJTATIOir  OF  THB  SbCTIOH  AT  THE  BaT  OF  NiGO. 

Fig.  3. — S€ction  of  JJud  Cliff  at  Bay  of  Nigg, 
(Depth  of  section  ahout  60  feet ;  length  of  do.  about  200  yards.) 


1 
2.  Gravel.  3.  Grey  Boulder-clay. 

4.  Bed  Boulder-clay.     5.  Sandy  silt  6.  Moraine  graveL 

1.  The  rock  at  the  base  is  a  coarse  granitic  gneiss  not  much 
exposed,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  exhibiting  no  clear  marks  of  glacia- 
tioD. 

2.  The  lower  gravel  is  a  very  unusual  feature  in  this  quarter,  as 
it  is  seldom  that  any  thing  is  found  between  the  rock  and  the  grey 
Boulder-clay  above  it.  This  gravel  is  seen  only  at  the  south  end  of 
the  section.  Where  it  commences  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  it  is  very 
coarse,  with  a  few  large  boulders  of  granite  and  gneiss  from  3  to 
5^  feet  in  diameter  ;  but  as  it  rises  and  thickens  in  the  bank  it  ceases 
to  contain  any  large  boulders,  and  consists  of  waterwom  pebbly 
gravel  and  sand,  the  stones  being  well  roanded  ;  in  mineral  quality, 
they  consist  of  granite  and  gneLss,  similar  to  what  occur  in  the  grey 
Boulder>clay  above.  This  lower  gravel  cannot  be  traced  for  any  great 
length  beyond  the  section,  the  rocks  along  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward being  covered  by  Boulder-clay.  I  could  see  no  trace  of  shells 
in  this  gravely  which  reaches  a  thickness  of  from  10  to  20  feet  at  its 
southern  extremity. 

3.  The  Boulder-clay  which  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  section  is 
of  a  dull  grey  or  dun  colour,  is  very  compact,  firm  and  difficult  to 
pierce,  stands  up  like  a  wall  ^ath  a  perpendicular  or  even  over- 
hanging front  30  or  40  feet  high,  although  washed  at  the  base  by 
the  surf  at  high  tide.  At  the  south  end  of  the  section  it  thins  off 
considerably  and  rests  on  the  gravel  no.  2.  In  one  place,  near  the 
middle  of  the  section,  it  rests  on  a  small  knob  of  gneiss ;  but  further 
north  its  bottom  is  not  exposed.  It  is  quite  unstratified,  very  tough 
and  solid,  as  if  it  had  been  compressed  beneath  a  heav}'  weight,  and 
contains  no  broken  shells  or  organic  remains  of  any  kind,  so  far  as 
I  could  perceive.  Tlie  stones  in  it  are  of  granite  and  gneiss  of 
several  varieties,  with  some  of  quartz-rock,  hornblende-schist, 
felspar-porph^T}',  and  greenstone,  the  last  not  common.  These  stones 
have  their  angles  worn  off,  and  are  genenilly  of  small  sizes ;  but 
some  large  boulders  from  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  occur  here 
and  there  in  all  parts  of  the  mass ;  and  still  larger  ones  are  seen  at 
low  water  along  the  base  of  the  cliff,  which  have  no  doubt  been 
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deriyed  from  the  gradual  waste  of  the  bank.  Few  of  the  stoneB 
show  glacial  scratohes,  which  may  be  owing  to  their  hard  crys- 
talline quality  in  a  great  measure.  This  Boulder-clay  consists  of  a 
fine  impalpable  mud,  mixed  with  small  gritty  particles  of  quartz 
and  felspar,  and  stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  stuck  in  all  manner 
of  positions,  the  whole  forming  a  dense  impenetrable  mass  like 
concrete.  The  fineness  of  the  mud,  which  is  as  fine  as  flour,  makes 
it  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  stones  like  plaster.  The  included  stones 
are  such  as  might  be  got  from  the  rocks  along  the  valley  of  the  Dee, 
of  which  the  Bay  of  Nigg  forms  the  natural  termination ;  and  this 
grey  Boulder-day  is,  no  doubt,  the  mud  accumulated  beneath  the 
glacier  which  descended  that  valley. 

4.  At  the  top  of  this  grey  mud  there  is,  in  some  parts  of  the 
section,  a  variable  amount  of  reddish  Boulder-day  (no.  4),  which 
contains  round  pebbles  of  brownish  quartz  with  a  reddish  exterior, 
such  as  occur  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  conglomerate,  and  bits  of 
volcanic  rock  and  jasper,  like  what  are  found  in  the  red  day  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  coast  ftirther  north.  This  reddish  portion  is  seen  at 
the  middle  of  the  section  and  towards  the  north  end ;  and  the  water 
trickling  down  from  it  imparts  a  red  tinge  to  the  surface  of  the  grey 
clay  beneath.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  none  of  these  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  pebbles  nor  fragments  of  the  same  volcanic  rocks  occur 
in  the  deep  mass  of  grey  day ;  they  seem  confined  to  this  red  portion 
at  the  top,  which  evidently  represents  the  red  Boulder-day  of  the 
quarry  section  at  the  Gove  (fig.  2).  Bed  Boulder-clay  containing 
the  same  mineral  d^ris  and  bits  of  sandstone  is  seen  covering  the 
surface  of  the  rock  at  the  first  railway-cutting  to  the  south  of  the 
Bay  of  Nigg,  dose  beside  the  mud  cliff  I  am  describing,  the  grey 
day  being  absent.  This  red  portion,  no.  4,  with  its  distanct  colour 
and  peculiar  mineral  contents,  dearly  betokens  a  change  of  conditions, 
with  transport  of  material  from  a  cQfferent  quarter  from  that  of  the 
grey  clay. 

5.  At  the  north  end  of  the  section  there  is  a  denuded  patch  of 
fine  brownish  sandy  silt,  free  from  stones  and  containing  apparently 
some  seams  of  reddish  silty  clay ;  but  I  could  see  no  pure  mass  of 
red  clay  in  it,  and  the  whole  is  so  soft  and  sandy  that  the  swallows 
have  pierced  it  with  many  of  their  nesting-holes.  It  has  been  cut 
down  in  a  very  irregular  manner  by  the  overlying  gravel,  which 
envelops  it  quite  unconformably ;  and  its  stratification  is  in  some 
places  bent  and  twisted.  Its  structure  indicates  deposition  from 
water ;  and  as  it  differs  much  from  the  stuff  both  above  and  beneath, 
it  must  have  been  formed  under  very  different  conditions.  It  may 
be  a  remnant  of  marine  silt  deposited  during  the  period  of  submer- 
gence, when  the  beds  of  fine  clay  were  laid  down  along  the  coast. 

6.  The  upper  gravel  is  a  very  coarse  jumble  of  stone8,'pebbles,  and 
sand,  without  any  regular  arrangement.  The  materials  of  whidi 
it  consists  range  in  size  from  sand  and  pebbles  up  to  blodra 
and  boulders  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  masses  of 
shattered  rock  d^ris,  such  as  might  be  found  at  the  base  of  a 
weathered  diff  of  gneiss ;  and  there  are  here  and  t^ere  patches  of 
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bedded  gravel  and  sand  very  irregularly  placed.  This  upper  coarse 
gravel  varies  in  thickness  from  15  to  20  or  25  feet^  and  is  coarsest 
in  quality  towards  the  south  end  of  the  section,  where  a  distinction 
is  observable  in  it,  the  uppermost  three  or  four  feet  consisting  of 
aogolar  stones  and  chips  of  granite  and  gneiss  of  all  sizes,  sticHng 
in  all  manner  of  positions  in  a  matrix  of  ferruginous  muddy  sand  ; 
while  large  boulders  of  the  same  kinds  of  rock  are  imbedded  in  the 
surface,  back  from  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Below  this  the  gravel 
is  of  a  looser  texture,  bnt  still  very  coarse  and  full  of  large  stones. 
Some  of  the  stones  in  it  are  rounded  as  if  water-rolled  ;  and  in  this 
lower  portion  I  here  noticed  some  wasted  lumps  and  nodules  of  red 
day,  likewise  some  of  the  reddish  quartz  pebbles  which  appear  to 
have  come  from  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  conglomerate.  At  the  very 
bottom,  where  it  meets  the  grey  Boulder-day  at  the  south  end  of 
the  section,  there  is  a  seam  of  finer  gravel  3  or  4  inches  thick. 

This  upper  gravel  or  mass  of  stony  rubbish  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  morainic  accumulation.  It  has  none  of  the  features  of 
a  raised  beach,  and  seems  to  contain  no  trace  of  marine  shells  or 
other  organic  remains.  It  ranges  over  the  adjacent  heathy  ridge 
of  high  ground  called  the  Hill  of  Nigg,  where  the  morainic  cha- 
racter of  the  heaps  of  stones  and  boulders  is  very  marked.  Its 
position  in  the  section,  and  the  fact  of  its  containing  lumps  of  the 
red  clay,  show  it  to  be  of  later  origin  than  that  deposit.  This 
harmonizes  with  the  evidence  we  find  at  Belhelvie,  and  proves  that, 
after  the  transport  of  the  red  stuff  from  the  south,  the  glacier  of  the 
Dee  again  came  down  to  the  coast  and  played  havoc  amongst  the  clay 
beds  that  lay  in  its  road. 

Note  to  the  Map  (p.  161). 

The  map  shows  approximately  the  area  in  which  the  Bed  Clay  is 
met  with.  In  some  places  outlying  patches  may  be  found  a  little 
beyond  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to  it,  showing  that  at  one  time 
it  covered  a  larger  extent  of  ground.  It  must  also  be  under- 
stood that  the  clay  does  not  cover  all  the  tract  coloured  red,  there 
being  many  places  in  which  it  is  either  wanting  or  hidden  by 
overlying  masses  of  more  recent  origin..  Along  the  EIncardineshire 
coast,  between  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven,  it  does  not  seem  to  extend 
fiir  inland,  and  is  generally  of  a  coarse  pebbly  nature  like  a  Boulder- 
clay,  occurring  in  patches  on  the  high  rocky  ground  which  borders 
the  sea,  but  stretching  further  inland  near  Stonehaven. 
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17.  On  an  Extinct  Chelonian  Reptile  (Notocheltb  cobtata,  Owen), 
from  Australia.  By  Prof.  Owen,  CJB.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
(B«ad  January  25, 1882.) 

Order  CHELONIA. 
Genus  Notochblts*. 

Species  Notocheltb  oobtata. 

Hitherto  the  fossil  reptilian  remains  transmitted  to  me  for  descrip- 
tion from  Australia  have  been  limited  to  parts  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  great  homed  Lacertian  (Megalania  prisca,  Ow.t). 

The  first  evidence  of  a  Chelonian  from  that  continent  was  sent  in  the 
present  year  (1881),  by  our  fellow  Member  Professor  Archibald 
liversidge,  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  He 
kindly  permitted  a  mould  to  be  taken  of  the  specimen,  with  the 
request  that  the  original  should  be  returned  to  him  after  a  de- 
scription and  figure  had  appeared.  The  mould  and  casts  aVe  in  the 
British  Museum,  Cromwell  Eoad. 

The  specimen  was  found  in  a  formation  at  Flinders  River,  Queens- 
land ;  but  the  nature  and  age  of  the  deposit  are  not  stated.  It  is 
petrified  and,  with  the  imbedding  matrix,  of  great  weight. 

The  fossil  consists  of  an  anterior  portion  of  the  carapace  (fig.  1) 
and  of  the  plastron  (fig.  2)  brought  into  unnaturally  close  contact  by 
posthumous  pressure.  » 

The  carapace  includes  the  four  anterior  and  part  of  the  fifth 
neural  plates  {^g,  1,  s  i,  a,  s,  4,  s),  and  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  expanded  portion  of  the  first  costal  plates  of  the  left  side  (ib. 
pi  i\  2',  3',  4') ;  of  the  proximal  or  expanded  portions  of  the  right 
second,  third,  and  fourth  costal  plates  (ib.  j>l.  9,  3,  4,)  with  a  frag- 
ment of  the  first  {pi.  1  r) ;  a  portion  of  the  left  half  of  the  nuchal 
plate  (ch) ;  and  portions  of  the  first  and  second  marginal  plates  of 
the  left  side  (m  1,  m  2). 

The  preserved  part  of  the  plastron  includes  the  right  and  left 
coalesced  hyo-  and  hypostemals  (fig.  2,  A;>«,  r,  and  hpa^  I),  indications 
of  the  epistemals  and  the  entostemal ;  and,  anterior  to  these  parts 
of  the  plastron,  both  scapulo- acromial  bones  (51)  have  been  brought 
into  view. 

The  first  neural  plate  (fig.  1,  «  i),  1  inch  10  lines  long  by  9  lines 
broad,  has  a  small  portion  of  the  left  antero-lateral  angle  preserved 
with  the  rest  of  the  plate :  this  slightly  decreases  in  breadth  toward 
the  hinder  junction  with  the  second  neural  (s  2).  The  impression  of 
the  transverse  junction  of  the  first  vertebral  scute  (v  1),  with  the 
second  (t;  2),  crosses  the  plate  8 1  near  its  mid  length. 

•  voroB,  south,  xekv9,  tortoise. 

t  Phil.  Trans,  for  the  years  1858, 1880  and  1881. 
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Rg.  l.—AnUrior  Portion  of  iht  Carapace  o/Notochelys  oostata 
a  nat.  Bi^e). 


Outline  index  to  the  above. 


The  fint  costal  plate  (pi.  i)  articDlateB  with  the  entire  latersl  bor- 
der of  the  first  neural  plate',  ext«nds  a  little  in  advance  of  that  to 
u1icnlat«  with  the  nuohal  plate  (ch),  and  also  a  little  beyond  the 
posterior  border  to  join  the  truncated  anterior  angle  of  the  second 
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neural  (s  2).      In  this  character  Notochelys  differs  from  Chdone 
longiceps  *,  and  agrees  with  Chdone  hrevictps  f. 

Only  the  mesial  expanded  portion  of  the  first  costal  (jpt  1),  which 
articulates  also  with  the  nuchal  (ch)  and  second  costal  plates,  is  pre- 
Berved ;  its  fore  border  joins  the  second  marginal  plate(m3) ;  the  lateral 
anterior  angle  also  articulates  with  the  first  marginal  plate  (m  1). 
Fractured  parts  of  the  narrower  rib-like  outward  extension  of  the 
first  costal  {pi  1)  are  preserved,  indicating  a  length  of  the  entire  plate 
of  5  inches.  The  breadth  of  the  expanded  portion  exceeds  that  of 
the  same  part  in  the  succeeding  costal  plates. 

The  second  neural  plate  (ib.  s  2),  of  greater  breadth  than  the 
first,  has  the  anterior  costal  plate  (p2  ^)  articulated  with  the  an- 
terior truncated  angle.  The  posterior  angles  of  the  second  neural 
are  also  truncated,  but  in  a  minor  degree,  for  articulation  with  the 
third  costal  plate  (p7  s),  in  which  character  it  differsT  from  the 
Eocene  Ghelonians  figured  in  the  under-cited  work,  some  of  which, 
e.  g.  Chelone  longiceps,  Ch,  suhcristata,  Ch,  comiexa^  show  the  second 
vertebral  plate  {s  2)  articulating  with  the  second  costal  exclusively  ; 
others  (e.g.  Chelone  breviceps  and  Ch,  suhcaritiata)  articulate,  as  in 
the  existing  CJielone  mydas,  with  a  portion  of  the  second  costal, 
but  not  with  any  part  of  the  third  costal  plate. 

The  third  neural  plate  (ib.  s  3)  has  marginal  articulations 
exclusively  with  the  third  costal  plate  (pi  s),  and  neither  the  fore 
nor  the  hind  angles  are  truncated.  In  Chdone  subcarinatat  the  third 
neural  plate  articulates  with  both  the  second  and  third  costal  plates ; 
and  in  Ch,  hretnceps,  in  a  larger  proportion  with  the  second  costal — the 
third  vertebral  plate  here  presenting  a  hexagonal  figure,  while  in 
the  present  species  it  is  a  parallelogram.  Its  length,  in  Notochelys,  is 
1  inch  8  lines,  its  breadth  9  lines ;  it  is  crossed  transversely  a  little 
in  advance  of  its  mid  length  by  the  line  of  junction  of  the  second 
to  the  third  vertebral  scutes  (v  2,  v  3). 

The  fourth  neural  plate  (ib.  s  4),  with  a  broader  anterior  border 
than  the  third  (s  3),  shows  the  anterior  truncated  angles  of  that  bor- 
der articulating  with  the  third  costal  plate ;  the  long  lateral  borders 
articulate  exclusively  with  the  fourth  costal  (pi  4).  But  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  fifth  neural  plate  (s  5)  is  preserved. 

The  second  costal  plate  (pi  2)  is  larger,  but  antero-posteriorly 
narrower  than  the  first.  The  extent  of  the  posterior  suture  with 
the  third  costal,  2  inches  9  lines,  gives  that  of  the  expanded  part  of 
the  plate :  beyond  the  suture  it  begins  to  contract  to  the  ordinary 
rib-like  proportions,  the  preserved  extent  of  which  free  part  is  3 
inches.  The  expanded  part  is  impressed  with  the  lateral  angle  of 
the  second  vertebral  scute,  from,  which  is  extended  the  impression 
of  part  of  the  junction  of  the  first  costal  (c  1),  with  the  second 
costal  (c  2)  scutes. 

The  tlurd  costal  plate  (pi  a)  has  similar  proportions  of  the  ex- 
panded and  rib-like  parts  to  those  of  the  second  costal.  It  articulates 
mesially  with  the  third  neural  and  the  anterior  angle  of  the  broader 

*  Hut  of  British  Foml  Beptiles  (4to,  1849),  plate  13.  Bg.  1. 
t  Ib,  plate  10.  t  ^b.  plate  10. 
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foviih  neural.  It  ifi  impressed  by  the  entering  angle  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  second  costal  scute  (c  2)  with  the  second  and  third  verte- 
bral scutes  (y  2,  v  3).  The  length  of  the  rib-like  production  of  the 
third  costal  scute  from  the  suture  with  the  second  costal  is  3  inches 
10  lines ;  the  entire  length  of  the  plate  is  6  inches  9  lines. 

The  entire  extent  of  the  free  portion  of  the  fourth  costal  plate 
{pi  4)  appears  to  be  preserved;  and  its  length  from  the  suture  with 
the  third  costal  is  the  same  as  in  the  third :  there  may  be  a  small 
tenninal  portion  wanting  in  both ;  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
expanded  portion  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  mpl  b;  but  the 
fracture  of  the  hind  part  of  the  specimen  may  have  removed  that 
margin  of  the  fourth  costal. 

This  plate  shows  the  impression  of  the  lateral  angle  of  the  third 
vertebral  scute  (t;  3)  at  its  junction  with  parts  of  the  second  and 
third  coetal  scutes  (c  2,  c  3). 

Of  the  costal  plates  of  the  right  side,  parts  of  the  expanded  por- 
tions only  are  preserved ;  and  ^ey  have  been  partially  dislocated 
from  the  vertebral  plates  by  pressure  from  above  ;  only  small 
angular  portions  of  the  Ist  and  4th  are  present. 

Not  more  of  the  nuchal  plate  (ib.  ek)  is  preserved  than  serves 
to  indicate  that  the  mesial  part  of  its  hind  border  is  slightly  pro- 
duced backward  to  imite  with  the  first  neural  plate;  the  rest  of 
the  hind  border,  preserved  only  on  the  left  side,  unites  suturally 
with  the  fore  border  of  the  expanded  part  of  the  first  costal  plate. 
Laterally  the  nuchal  plate  unites  with  the  foremost  of  the  marginal 
plates  (m  1) ;  and  to  this  is  attached  a  portion  of  the  second  mar- 
ginal plate. 

The  breadth  of  the  entire  carapace  of  Notochelys  costcUa,  taken 
across  the  fourth  pair  of  the  costal  plates,  the  right  plate  being 
restored,  is  14  inches.  Assuming  that  about  half  of  the  length  of  the 
carapace  is  shown  in  the  fossil,  the  total  length  may  be  estimated 
at  20  inches. 

Of  the  plastron  are  preserved  the  right  hyo-hypostemals  (fig.  2, 
p.  182y  hps.  r)  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  left  (ib.  hps.  Z).  They 
appear  to  have  been  in  contact  mesially  for  rather  more  than  the 
anterior  half  of  their  fore-and-aft  extent :  the  postero-mesial  borders 
diverge  at  almost  a  right  angle  from  the  mid  line.  The  best-preserved 
hyo-hypostemal  rapidly  loses  in  length  as  it  extends  outwards  for 
above  two  thirds  of  its  total  breadth ;  then  it  again  expands  to  less 
than  half  the  mesial  length,  and  terminates  in  diverging  pointed 
rays,  of  which  the  hindmost  are  longest  and  narrowest ;  two  of 
tiieee  are  bifurcate.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  effected  any  bony 
union  with  the  costal  elements  of  the  carapace. 

The  left  hyo-hypostemal  shows  the  best-preserved  mesial  border, 
the  anterior  portion  of  which  seems  to  have  underlapped  the  corre- 
sponding border  of  the  right  bone.  The  underlapping  portion  shows 
two  large  angular  processes,  each  an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  and  con- 
tracting to  a  point ;  they  are  followed  by  a  series  of  six  or  seven 
smaller  pvocesses  diminishing  in  size  as  they  recede  in  position. 
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ly.  2.— Anterior  Portion  of  the  Plnstroii  of  Notochelp  coBt&U 
(\  nat.  BiKe). 


In  both  eiementa  of  the  plaatron  the  exposed  surface  has  lost  somo 
sabstftDce  near  the  mesial  margin.  Sufficient,  however,  remains  to 
throw  welcome  light  on  the  affinities  of  this  Chelonite. 

The  characters  of  the  carapace  might  be  interpreted  as  those  of  a 
tnio  Turtle  (^Chelont)  not  modified  sufficiently  to  bear  a  snb^eneric 
distinction.  But  those  of  the  plastron  show  the  wetl-marked  cha- 
racters  of  the  part  in  Trionyx  and  Glielyg  ;  the  hyoetemal  and  hy- 
post«mal,  which  are  separated  hy  a  persistent  transrerse  suture  in 
Chilone  as  in  Emyi  and  Teatudo,  have  coalesced,  and  so  completely  in 
Notoehelyg  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  the  original  preeence  of  the  suture  in 
the  immature  reptile.  The  hyosternal  element  in  Chelonians  where 
the  plastron  is  heet  ossified,  as  in  the  ei:tinct  Eocene  kinds,  does  not 
extend  backward  beyond  the  second  vertebral  scute  on  the  fourth 
nenral  plate  *  ;  whereas  the  single  plaatral  bones  (fig.  2,  hpi), 
extend  backward  beyond  the  third  vertebral  scnte  (fig.  1,  v  a),  and 
probably  beyond  the  fifth  neural  plate ;  for  the  hindmost  angles  of 
both  plaatral  bones  have  sufiured  fracture.  Sufficient  is  preserved, 
later^y,  to  show  that  the  carapace  and  plastron  were  not  united 

•  OompoTB  Hist.  o(Brit.FMB.  Roptpl.  \{CMmebrtvKtpe).'p\.\^(C}nUiie 
limgKepi),  pi.  14  (Cielotw  convtxa).  See  sIm>  OuTier,  Onenieni  Foaiilee.  torn.  r. 
ptii.  (4to,  lSlii)pl.iiu.Bg.6{Cheionemydiu),Sg.  7  [Clulone  cartlta). 
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together  by  bone;  consequently  the  freshwater  (Emydian)  and 
terrestrial  (Teetadinarian)  groups  of  Chelonia  are  out  of  the  pale  of 
comparison.  In  the  absence  of  the  alternate  broadening  and  nar- 
rowing of  the  mesial  and  lateral  ends  of  the  costal  plates  also 
Notochdys  differs  from  the  foregoing  groups,  and  resembles  both 
the  ChelycUsj  Trionyces  and  Chdones, 

The  impressed  indications,  however,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
vertebral  (v  i,  2,  3)  and  costal  (jpl  1,  2,  3,  4)  scutes  remove  the  pre- 
sent Ghelonite  from  the  family  of  soft  Turtles  (Trionycidcei),  and 
manifest  its  affinity  to  the  Chelydians.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
characters  shown  in  the  preserved  portion  of  the  bony  cuirass 
indicates  differences  which  have  generic  value. 

These  modifications,  especially  of  the  carapace,  show  a  nearer 
affinity  to  the  marine  Turtles  (Chelone)  than  the  known  Chelydians 
exhibit,  and  indicate  a  more  generalized  type  in  the  Australian 
fossil.  This  adds  to  the  interest  with  which  we  hope  to  hear  of  the 
precise  geological  position  of  the  bed,  which,  with  its  included  fossil, 
has  undergone  such  complete  petrifaction. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  open  angle  between  the  scapula  and 
its  connate  and  elongate  acromial  process  (fig.  2,  61)  more  re- 
sembles that  in  Ghdone  caretta  than  in  any  existing  species  of  Chelys 
or  Trionyx. 

The  details  necessitated  for  determination  of  the  extinct  Chelo- 
nians  of  our  Eocene  formations  (Hist,  of  Brit.  Fobs.  Eeptiles,  vol.  i.) 
have  led  me  to  note  characteristdcs  of  my  present  subject  in  aid  of 
the  comparisons  which  our  A.ustralLan  fellow  workers  may  have  to 
institute  with  respect  to  subsequently  discovered  fossil  remains  of 
Vhdaniam  their  continent. 


Discussion. 

Prof.  SssLET  regretted  that  the  specimen  upon  which  the  paper 
was  founded  was  not  upon  the  table.  It  would  also  have  been 
helpful  if  the  author  had  attempted  a  restoration.  He  pointed  out 
how  much  the  elements  of  the  plastron  must  have  been  displaced. 
He  could  not  help  suggesting  that  the  hyo-hypostemal  bones  were 
not  combined,  but  that  those  preserved  were  the  hyosternal  bones 
only.  If  this  were  possible,  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  name 
Notochelys^  as,  if  the  above  point  were  not  proved,  there  was  nothing 
to  separate  the  genus  from  Chelone.  Had  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  plasbron  supposed  by  the  author  existed,  he  should 
have  expected  more  marked  differences  in  the  carapace.  At  the 
same  time  the  value  of  the  contribution  could  not  be  doubted. 


Q.  J.  G.  8.  No.  150.  u 
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18.  Additional  Discoveries  of  Kioh-level  Marine  Drifts  in  North 
Wales,  with  Retnurks  on  Driftless  Areas.  By  D.  Mackuttosh, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.*     (Read  February  22, 1882.) 

COMTBXTS. 

I.  Introductory  Remarks. 
II.  Extent  of  the  Drift-zone  between  Minora  and  Llangollen  Vale. 

III.  Detailed  Description. 

IV.  Probable  Origin  of  Drift^knolls. 
y.  Driftless  areas  in  North  Wales. 

VI.  Boulders  and  Drifts  on  Moel  Wnion. 
Vn.  Summary  of  Facts  and  Inferences. 


1.  Introductory  Ebmarxb. 

Since  conLmeucing  this  branch  of  geological  research,  I  have 
found  the  subject  increasingly  beset  with  difficulties,  which  have 
chiefly  arisen  from  the  necessity  for  exploring  new  ground  at  the 
risk  of  being  frequently  disappointed.  Since  my  last  paper  f  was 
written,  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any  very  decided 
traces  of  high-level  marine  drifts  in  entirdy  new  localities ;  and 
though  some  may  have  escaped  my  notice,  there  can,  I  believe,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  drift-zone  between  Minora  and  Llangollen 
Yale  contains  such  an  immense  development  of  undoubted  sea- 
beach  depositfi,  compared  with  other  districts,  as  to  render  it  worthy 
of  a  more  detailed  description  than  that  contained  in  my  last  paper, 
more  especially  since  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  its  extension 
southwards  over  an  additional  two  miles  (see  Map,  fig.  I ).  The  total 
absence,  so  far  as  yet  known,  of  marine  drifts  or  rtused  sea-beaohes 
above  an  altitude  of  800  feet  higher  than  the  present  sea-level,  in 
Scotland,  continental  Europe,  Asia,  or  North  America  $,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  investing  the  above  drift-zone  (which  ranges  between 
1000  feet  and  1350  feet  above  the  sea)  with  an  additional  interest. 

*  In  these  disooveries  I  was  aided  by  the  Committee  of  the  Gk>vemment  Fond 
for  Scientific  Besearch. 

t  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  for  August  1881,  p.  361.  In  line  19  from  the 
bottom  of  p.  352,  for  "  rounded  '*  read  pounded,  which  was  the  term  applied 
by  Darwin  to  the  condition  of  the  slate  fragments  on  Moel  Tiyfan.  During 
my  last  yisit  to  this  mountain,  in  neariy  all  the  sections  then  exposed,  I  saw 
a  layer  of  slate-chips  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  rested  on  the  edges  of 
the  nearly  vertical  slates  in  situ.  The  chips,  where  ther  could  be  seen  in 
profile,  incUned  (in  many  places  along  more  or  less  curved  lines)  from  the  N.W. 
or  N.N.W.  During  this  visit  one  section  showed  numerous  Doulders  in  the 
clav  (above  the  sand  and  gravel),  some  of  the  largest  being  on  the  surface,  or 
only  slightly  imbedded. 

\  According  to  Lyell,  in  his  '  Antiquity  of  Man,'  700  feet  is  the  greatest 
height  reached  by  shelly  drift  in  North  America. 
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Fig.  1. — Sketch  Map  of  the  Drift-zone  between  Minera  and 
Llangollen  Vale.     (Scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.) 


The  broken  line  repiweniBB  wall  (wnerallysboyB  the  1000-feet  contour-line) 
■hich  Kp&rales  Ibe  cultivated  ground  on  lie  east  from  the  grass-,  he«th-,  and 
wg-land  on  the  weit.  The  (lotted  Bpaces  repreeent  eiposures  of  more  or  leoe 
Kanded  gniTel  and  land. 


II.  Extent  of  ihs  Drift-zone  between  Muteba  add 

LLAiieoLLEK  Vale. 

So  far  aa  it  w  revealed  by  indioationB  at  the  surfaoe  or  la  exeara- 

'ioDs.  this  zone  cstendu  Rlmont  continuously  &oin  a  point  south  of 
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Pen-y-graig  (8.  of  Minora)  to  a  point  about  half  a  mile  W.S.W.  of 
Cefii-y-Fedw  fSum-house,  its  extreme  lengfch  along  a  line  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  being  little  short  of  Jive  miles  (see  Map,  fig.  1). 
Its  average  breadth  is  probably  about  one  third  of  a  mile,  but  in 
some  places  it  reaches  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  extends  in  a 
direction  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the  axial  ridge  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  which  it  is  situated.  The  extreme  height  of  this  ridge 
towards  the  N.  end  is  1495  feet,  and  towards  its  S.  end  1677  feet 
(according  to  the  6-inch  Ordnance  map). 

m.  Detailbd  Dbsgbiftiov  of  the  Dsift-ZOHB. 

Previously  to  making  a  more  minute  survey  of  this  area  than  on 
former  occasions,  I  went  over  the  Bryngwyn  district  inmiediately 
north  of  Minora ;  but  nowhere  there,  or  west  of  Minera,  could  I  see 
any  stones  that  were  not  angular  (away  from  the  small  river  which 
flows  past  Minera) ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  granite  erratics 
were  likewise  absent,  though  this  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  district  was  too  deeply  submerged  to  intercept  the 
floating  ice  which,  further  south  on  Minera  mountein,  left  numeroua 
granite  erratics.  On  walking  from  the  lower  Park  lead-mines  S. W. 
towards  the  stream  called  Sychant,  and  thence  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, an  enormous  rain-rut  revealed  at  least  forty  feet  thickness 
of  angular  gravel,  with  a  small  percentage  of  rounded  stones, 
which  may  either  have  been  accumulated  by  terrestrial  agency,  or 
speedily  washed  down  the  slope  by  the  sea  to  a  level  below  the 
rounding  action  of  waves,  at  the  time  when  the  sea  was  depositing 
the  gravel  and  sand  on  the  E.  side  of  Minera  mountain.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  the  stones  were  nearly  all  angular,  and 
continued  so  until  a  gentle  descent  on  the  E.  side  of  the  axial 
ridge  (towards  and  beyond  the  upper  Park  lead-mines)  showed  a 
considerable  proportion  of  rounded  stones  in  day.  On  the  £.  side 
of  the  flat  swampy  area  a  number  of  small  excavations  in  one  of  a 
series  of  large  mounds,  1300  feet  above  the  sea  (W.  of  Higher  Wil- 
ford),  showed  decided  indications  of  much  rounded  gravel  and  sand. 
E.  of  this  mound,  at  about  1200  feet,  other  excavations  showed 
similar  phenomena.  W.  of  Cae-newydd  (Cae-mynydd  on  one-inch 
map)  a  mound,  about  1200  feet,  revealed  striking  indications  of  ite 
consisting  of  rounded  gravel  and  sand ;  and  W.  of  it,  in  the  sides 
of  a  brook-channel,  fine  gravel  might  bo  seen  under  clay.  Further 
S.,  in  the  Frondeg  district,  and  above  Braich,  is  the  shelly  gravel-pit 
described  in  my  last  paper  *,  and  the  gravel-mound  higher  up.  8.W. 
of  the  latter  there  is  a  large  fiattish  gravel  eminence,  snd  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  flat  ground  largely  consists  of  rounded  stones  up 
to  1350  feet.  N.  of  a  stream  which  passes  by  Erwy  cottage,  and 
about  half  a  mile  N.N.W.  of  that  cottage,  there  is  a  large  gravel  mound 

*  For  fear  of  being  aoouwd  of  exaggeradng  hei^tft,  with  the  view  of 
eapportiiig  theories,  I  undareBtimated  toe  altiti^e  of  thia  graTel-pit,  wblck 
(from  a  oompariaon  of  neighbouring  bench-marks)  must  be  at  leaat  11  GO  feet 
abore  the  lea.  There  are  eeveral  antall  graTel  hiUocks  at  a  abort  diatanoe 
ftom  it* 
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with  excavationB,  showing  a 
great  extent  of  well-rounded 
gravel  and  sand,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1236  feet ;  and  near  to 
it  there  is  a  small  gravel  hillock. 
N.  of  Erwy  there  are  two  small 
gravel  hillocks,  and  W.  of  them 
a    large    knoU   with    several 
pits,  showing  numerous  extra 
rounded  stones,  and  much  fine 
laminated  sand,  at  a  height  of 
ahout  1130  feet.    The  stream 
which  flows  past  Cae-llwyd  has 
made    a    deep  excavation  in 
more  or  less  rounded  gravel, 
which  extends  for  a  greater  or 
less  distance  on  hoth  sides; 
hut  here  and  elsewhere  it  la 
ohvious  that  the  gravel  was 
deposited  before  the   present 
stream  began  to  flow  over  it 
and  excavate  its  present  chan- 
nel. The  heather-covered  moor 
between   here  and  Mountain 
Lodge  in  many  places  shows 
signs  of   being  composed   of 
more   or  less  rounded  gravel 
and  sand;   while  E.,  N.,  and 
N.W.  of  Mountain  Lodge  there 
are    numerous    exposures    of 
rounded  gravel  from  1010  feet 
up  to  1174  feet  (N.  of  Moun- 
tain Lodge).    The  lodge  (about 
1100  feet)  and  its  gu^en  are 
situated  on  a  great  thickness 
of  gravel  and  fine  sand  (fig.  2). 
Along  the  road  and  its  bifurca- 
tions N.W.  of  Mountain  Lodge, 
as  high  up  at  least  as  1350 
feet  above  the  sea,  there  is 
much  rounded  gravel  and  sand 
spread  over  comparatively  flat 
ground,  or  rising  in  the  form 
at  mounds  or  hillocks.     Near 
the  lodge,  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
small  stream,  there  are  two 
large  gravel-pits  now  dlEmsed ; 
aud  about  352  yards  from  the 
lodge  in  a  N.W.  direction,  is  the 
gravel-pit,  1230  feet  above  the 
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sea,  mentioned  in  my  last  paper.  Through  a  fear  of  exaggerating 
heights,  I  mistook  the  height  of  this  pit  for  that  of  the  one  higher 
up,  until  I  paced  the  ground,  the  result  of  my  last  visit  being  that 
the  upper  pit  (in  which  I  found  shell-fragments)  is  at  least  1280  feet 
above  the  sea.  Some  distance  S.  of  Mountain  Lodge  there  is  a  gravel- 
pit  showing  very  fine  sand  and  rounded  stones  at  the  end  of  a  ridge 
which  extends  a  great  distance  in  a  westerly  direction.  S.£.  of  Moan- 
tain  Lodge  (as  well  shown  on  the  1-inch  Ordnance  map)  there  is  a 
ridge  about  one  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  is  very  steep  on  the 
western  side.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  summit,  which  nses  to 
1031  feet,  is  nearly  all  covered  with  rounded  gravel.  At  the  south 
end  the  gravel  is  extra  rounded,  and  the  sand  finely  laminated, 
especially  at  an  elevation  of  between  900  and  1000  feet.  The 
gravel  extends  some  distance  down  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill, 
having  probably  been  washed  down  while  the  land  was  rising. 
Lower  down  the  stones  are  nearly  aU  angular ;  and  this  is  even  the 
case  in  the  bed  of  Afon  Eitha,  which  flows  in  an  easterly  direction 
along  the  southern  base  of  the  hill.  Here,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
drift-zone  under  consideration,  it  is  obvious  that  the  streams  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  round  the  angular  stones  with  which  they  have 
met  in  their  courses,  and  that  where  many  rounded  stones  are 
found  in  their  channels  they  have  been  derived  from  the  surrounding 
marine  drift.  S.S.W.  of  Afon  Eitha,  near  Ty  Khywyn,  the  eastern 
part  of  Bryn  Adda  Flat  (see  6-inch  Ordnance  map)  contains  many 
stones  more  or  less  rounded.  S.W.  of  Ty  Rhywyn  a  number  of 
small  grass-covered  sweUings  of  the  ground  above  moss,  bog,  or 
day  show  indications  of  being  composed  of  rounded  gravel  and 
sand;  and  the  sides  of  roads  and  brook-channels  show  a  oon- 
siderable  percentage  of  rounded  stones.  E.  of  Ty  Rhywyn  the 
ground  in  some  places  undulates  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which 
further  N.  has  been  found  to  consist  of  rounded  gravel  and  sand. 
Between  Bryn-Adda  cottage  and  Hafod  there  is  the  largest  gravel 
and  sand  mound  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  drift-area.  It  mav 
be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  from  many  points  of  the  compass. 
Its  height  above  the  sea  is  nearly  1100  feet.  The  stones  are  more  or 
less  rounded,  and  the  gravel  and  fine  sand  stratified  *.  S.W.  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hafod,  well-rounded,  subangular,  and  angular 
stones  may  be  seen  along  the  side  of  the  stone  wall  which  separates 
the  arable  from  the  waste  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  motmtain 
called  Cefii-y-fedw  on  the  1-inch  Ordnance  map ;  and  many  rounded 
stones  may  be  found  W.S.W.  of  Cefh-y-fedw  farmhouse,  on  the  dip 
slope  of  the  Carboniferous  sandstone,  up  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  brink  of  the  escarpment,  where  their  height  above  the  sea 
must  be  at  least  1300  feet.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  below  the 
1100  contour-line,  S.E.  of  Cefn-y-fedw,  the  stones  down  to  a 
considerably  lower  level  are   strikingly   angular.     This  furnishes 

^  Among  the  stones,  local  Oarboniferous  sandstone  or  ffrit,  and  quartz 
or  quartzose  conglomerate,  predominate;  but  there  are  e&o  specimens  of 
Wenlock  ffrit  and  slate  from  the  W.  or  S.,  and  chert  probably  from  the  indi- 
rectly locM  Mountain  limestone. 
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another  eyidence  of  a  yariation  in  the  rate  of  submergence,  the 
rounded  stones  indicating  a  more  protracted  sojourn  of  the  sea  than 
the  angular  stones  which,  dnring  a  rapid  subsidence  of  the  land, 
would  soon  sink  beneath  the  rounding  action  of  waves  and  shallow 
currents  (see  last  paper,  Q.  J,  G.  S.  for  August  1881,  p.  364*).  A 
few  Eskdale  granite  pebbles  have  found  their  way  as  far  S.  as 
Bryn  Adda  flat,  S.W.  of  which  I  searched  for  them  in  vain  t. 

IV.  Probable  Origin  of  Drift-knolls. 

Before  entering  on  this  subject  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that 
the  drifb-area  under  notice  is,  in  transverse  section,  a  slope  con- 
sisting of  an  alternation  of  flat  and  undulating  ground.  There  is 
no  appearance  of  a  terraced  configuration  like  that  of  the  *'  raised 
beaches "  of  the  W.  of  Scotland,  which  must  have  resulted  from 
pauses  or  intervals  of  rest  between  successive  upward  movements  of 
the  land  above  the  sea.  It  6ught  likewise  to  be  stated  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  out  the  precise  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  deposits.  In  many  places  the  rounded  gravel  and  sand 
would  appear  to  graduate  on  the  same  horizon  into  clay  with 
angular  stones ;  but  in  most  places  it  evidently  comes  under  the 
clay.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  in  sections,  the  clay  chiefly  occupies 
hollows  (excepting  in  the  extensive  clay  flat  between  the  gravel 
knolls  and  the  axial  ridge),  around  which  it  appears  to  thin  out 
towards  the  summit  of  the  gravel  and  sand  knolls,  where  it  is  only 
represented  by  a  sprinkling  of  loam,  with  local  angular  stones 
(including  large  blocks),  which  are  every  year  becoming  scarcer 
through  being  utilized  in  stone  walls.  In  trying  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  knolls,  the  following  possible  explanations  may  be 
briefly  taken  into  consideration : — 

1.  Exposed  portions  of  Gravel  and  Sand  elsewhere  concealed  under 
Clay  ? — Though  at  first  sight  this  theory  might  appear  satisfactcny , 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  more  a  statement  of  a  fact 
than  an  explanation,  because  it  does  not  account  for  the  steep- 
sidedness  of  the  knolls,  or  for  their  frequent  occurrence  in  more  or 
less  perched  positions. 

2.  Heaps  of  erratic  stones  precipitated  from  floating  Ice  ? — As 
most  of  the  stones  in  the  knoUs  are  local,  or  indirectly  local,  floating 
ice  carrying  stones  from  a  great  distance^  and  dropping  them  on 
breaking  up  or  stranding,  would  not  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
knolls,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  local  floating-ice,  on  becoming 
charged  with  local  and  previously  deposited  erratic  stones,  might 
have  formed  at  least  some  of  the  smaller  and  irregularly-shaped 
knolls. 

*  The  semicolon  in  line  4  from  the  top,  p.  Siibf  should  be  a  comma. 

t  There  are,  howerer,  some  large  Arenig  boulders  which  probably  found 
their  way  from  the  W.  over  the  Eglwyseg  escarpment.  It  would  appear  that 
the  northern  drift  current  (at  a  height  of  more  than  1000  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level)  must  have  terminated  before  reaching  as  far  south  asLlaneolIen 
Yale,  &ough  a  few  straggling  northern  erratics  may  yet  possibly  be  found 
further  south. 
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3.  forced  up  by  the  grounding  of  floating  Tee  ? — It  is  obvious  that 
floatmg  ice,  either  local  or  from  a  diBtanoe,  on  being  intercepted  by 
rising  ground,  might  have  forced  up  previously  deposited  gravel  and 
sand,  and  at  the  same  time  contributed  its  load  of  stones,  so  as  to 
leave  a  knoUnshaped  elevation  *. 

4.  Accumulated  by  currents? — It  is  the  general  belief  of  geologists 
that  the  Irish  eskers  were  piled  up  by  currents  in  a  shallow  sea ;  and 
the  same  agency,  in  all  probability,  accumulated  the  mounds  of  gravel 
and  sand  often  seen  at  low  levels  in  the  N.W.  of  England  and  E.  of 
Wales  t.  As  an  example  of  conditions  which  may  have  been  favour- 
able to  accumulation  by  currents  in  the  area  under  consideration, 
it  may  be  stated  that  when  the  sea,  through  the  sinking  of  the  land, 
reached  a  height  of  what  is  now  1250  feet  above  its  present  surface- 
level,  its  deptii  must  have  been  about  100  feet  at  what  is  now  the 
level  of  the  Frondeg  shelly  gravel  knoU,  so  as  to  leave  a  vertical 
range  of  100  feet  for  the  play  of  currents  along  shore  or  in  other 
directions  j:.  In  many  of  the  knolls  there  are  clear  traces  of 
current-bedding,  while  the  paucity  of  well-striated  stones  and  of 
contorted  laminsa  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  the 
knolls  having  been  accumulated  by  the  stranding  of  floating  ice. 
It  ought  likewise  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  larger  ^oUs 
(N.W.  of  Erwy  and  Mountain  Lodge,  for  instance)  are  situated  in 
depressions  with  rising  ground  on  the  N.  side,  or  on  the  side  from 
which  the  erratic-laden  ice  must  have  floated ;  in  other  words,  they 
occur  in  positions  in  which  they  might  have  been  left  by  currents 
but  not  by  stranding  ice. 

5.  Eeasons  why  they  often  occupy  Perched  Positions, — ^Among 
these  reasons  may  be  mentioned  the  possible  tendency  of  the  rising 
ground  on  which  they  now  stand  (when  it  was  under  the  sea)  to 
intercept  currents  and  floating  ice  so  as  to  cause  an  accumulation  of 
gravel  and  sand.  The  perched,  or  comparatively  perched,  knolls 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  Frondeg  district  towards  the  north  end 
of  Minora  Mountain,  where  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the 
large  knolls  situated  W.  and  K"W.  of  Cae-newydd  (or  Cae-mynydd) 
were  accumulated  round  rocky  nuclei.  The  great  Hafod  knoU 
towards  the  south  end  of  the  dr&t-area  may  be  said. to  occupy  a  semi- 
perched  position,  the  ground  only  rising  from  it  in  a  northerly 
direction  §.  In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  occurrence  of  diift-knolls  in  perched  positions  is 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their  freshwater  origin  (even  if  they 

*  In  the  Arctic  regions  the  stranding  of  floating  ioe  on  aea-beaoheB  forces  up 
the  shingle  into  ridees  and  hummocks. 

t  Notably  around  Ellesmere,  Shropshire. 

%  It  may  likewise  be  remarked  that  the  sea-bed  in  an  easterly  direction  must 
then  have  deepened  much  more  suddenly,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent^  than 
is  now  the  case  around  the  shores  of  Eng^nd  and  Wales.  When  the  sea-lerel 
coincided  with  what  is  now  the  1260  feet  contour-line,  its  depth  orer  the  site 
of  the  railway  between  Wrexham  and  Buabon  must  have  been  nearly  1000 
feet. 

S  As  this  knoll  is  situated  on  a  slope  &cing  the  south,  it  cannot  be  expluned 
by  the  stranding  of  ioe. 
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contaiDed  no  marine  foBsils),  because  fresh  water  would  tend  to  flow 
from^  and  not  to,  the  rising  ground  on  which  they  are  situated  *. 

y.  Dbiftlbbs  Abbas  in  Nobxh  Walbb. 

The  term  "  driftless  '*  (which  I  have  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity) 
is  here  intended  to  apply  to  those  districts  in  which  I  have  not  yet 
seen  any  decided  instances  of  rounded  gravel  and  stratified  sand  at 
levels  higher  than  the  1000  feet  contour-line. 

1.  South  and  North  of  Pont  Fadog. — The  discovery  of  high-level 
marine  drifts  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Welsh  mountains  N.  of 
liangollen  Yale  naturally  excited  an  expectation  that  similar  drifts 
might  be  found  S.  of  the  Yale  (an  expectation,  however,  which  was 
not  realized).  On  ascending  from  Pont  Fadog  (about  3|  miles  W. 
of  Chirk  railway-station),  and  walking  in  a  southerly  direction  over 
the  plateau  between  the  lime-kilns  and  Gwemydd-gymal  t,  though 
the  ground  in  many  places  was  covered  with  numerous  fragments 
of  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  grit  and  limestone,  I  could  not  find  a 
single  instance  of  even  an  approximately  rounded  stone  or  of  stra- 
tified sand.  Several  so-called  gravel-pits  (two  of  them  west  of  Fl&s^ 
crogen)  are  marked  on  the  6-inch  Ordnance  map ;  but  they  all  con- 
sist of  perfectly  angular  stones,  and  sand  arising  from  the  mere 
disintegration  of  the  sandstone  rock  in  situ.  From  what  I  saw  on 
former  occasions  of  the  westerly  continuation  of  this  plateau  as  far  as 
the  New  Inn  (at  the  great  bend  of  the  river  Ceiriog),  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  it,  or  almost  the  whole  of  it,  is  free 
from  marine  drift.  Neither  have  I  seen  high-level  marine  drift 
further  south.  On  ascending  the  northern  slope  of  the  Ceiriog  valley, 
the  rounded  stones  seen  at  or  near  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
speedily  disappeared,  and  none  but  strikingly  angular  stones  could 
be  found  the  whole  way  up  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  down 
the  north  side,  in  the  direction  of  Llangollen,  until  a  level  of  about 
400  feet  above  the  sea  was  reached.  Even  at  that  comparatively 
low  level  the  drift  presented  a  more  or  less  "  pell-mell "  appearance, 
though  in  other  parts  of  the  Dee  vaUey,  up  to  a  considerable  height, 
well-rounded  shingle  and  stratified  sand  may  be  seen  :]:. 

*  It  ought  likewise  to  be  stated  that  while  the  general  fonu  of  the  ground  is 
undoubtedly  preglacial,  the  shape  of  the  drift-hiollB  presents  little  or  no  ap- 
pearance of  haying  been  modified  by  subaerial  agency  since  the  time  they  were 
left  by  the  sea.  This  mi^ht  be  expected,  not  only  from  their  proximity  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain-ndge,  but  (in  the  northern  part  of  the  area)  from  their 
being  on  the  border  of  an  extensiye  coyering  of  peat,  which  absorbs  most  of  the 
rainull,  the  remainder  supplying  a  few  small  streams  which  haye  made  chan- 
nels showing  sections  of  the  day  and  grayel  from  1  to  2  feet  in  depth.  There 
is  reason  for  belieying  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  area  the  denudation  ia 
chiefly  subterranean,  me  rain-water  finding  its  way  down  to  the  underlying 
Carboniferous  limestone.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  under  Minera  Moun- 
tain there  is  one  of  the  largest  (if  not  the  largest)  of  the  subterranean  riyers  in 
Britain. 

t  The  average  level  of  the  part  of  the  plateau  I  went  over  may  be  about 
1160  feet  above  the  sea. 

X  It  ought  to  be  stated  that  large  boulders  which  have  been  drifted  from  the 
Arenig  Mountaina  in  an  easterly  direction  are  common  on  the  high  ground 
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2.  Ty-Cerriff  Area, — ^Though  I  bad  previously  gone  over  this  area 
many  times,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  make  snre  that  it  was  free 
from  ondonbted  marine  drift.  S.W.  of  Ty-cerrig  farm-house  (above 
Berwyn  railway  station)  a  series  of  terraces  rise  one  above  another 
on  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill.  From  a  distance  they  present  a 
very  striking  appearance,  and  might  easily  be  r^arded  as  raised 
sea-beaches.  From  late  observations,  however,  I  have  been  led  to 
question  their  marine  origin  ;  for  rounded  stones  are  comparatively 
rare,  though  they  are  not  altogether  absent  It  is  at  the  same  time 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere 
on  Silurian  shale  or  grit  can  have  carved  out  these  terraces,  seeing 
that  they  mainly  consist  of  loam,  with  many  angular  stones ;  while 
the  mechanical  action  of  rain-water  could  not  have  arranged  the 
loam  and  stones  in  a  series  of  nearly  horizontal  shelves.  At  present 
rain-torrents  appear  to  be  chiefly  occupied  in  making  transverse 
breaches  in  the  terraces.  In  connexion  with  the  main  subject  of 
this  paper  they  are  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  levels 
roughly  corresponding  with  those  of  the  undoubted  sea- margins 
already  described ;  in  other  words,  they  range  from  about  1100  to 
1300  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 

3.  Moelfre-uchaf  and  Frithog  Area. — North  of  Frondeg  (south  of 
Minera),  and  along  the  outer  slopes  of  the  Welsh  mountains  as  far  as 
the  Yale  of  Clwyd,  I  have  seen  no  marine  drift  above  the  1000  feet 
contour-line.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  similar  absence  of  higb- 
level  marine  drift  along  the  outer  slopes  of  the  mountains  between 
the  Yales  of  Clwyd  and  Conway,  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  the  Yale 
of  Conway.  South  of  Uandulas  Moelfre-uchaf  riaes  to  1300  feet ;  but 
on  its  northern  slopes  and  flats,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  moun- 
tain east  of  it,  and  in  the  pass  between  the  two  mountains,  I  could 
not  find  any  approach  to  rounded  gravel,  though  there  were  nume- 
rous fragments  of  Wenlock  grit  and  shale,  which  might  have  been 
readily  rounded  by  sea-waves.  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark 
that  at  the  lower  levels  between  Moelfre-uchaf  and  the  sea-coast  I 
could  see  or  hear  of  no  very  decided  instances  of  well-rounded  gravel 
and  stratified  sand,  excepting  on  the  ridge  south  of  liandulas  railway- 
station,  where  Mr.  John  Price  of  Chester  a  short  time  ago  discovered 
an  extensive  deposit,  with  sea-sheUs,  at  a  height  of  probably  about 
500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  deposit  I  did  not  see,  as  I  was  bent 
on  discovering  high-level  marine  drifts.  On  the  plateau  east  of 
Llanrwst,  called  Frithog  on  the  1-inch  Ordnance  maps,  at  heights 
of  between  1000  feet  and  1300  feet,  I  could  find  very  few  rounded 
stones,  though  in  many  places  there  were  large  expanses  of  angular 
debris  underlying  or  horizontally  alternating  with  Boulder-day.  On 
the  opposite  or  Snowdon  side  of  the  Yale  of  Conway  I  have  seen 
no  decided  instance  of  high-level  marine  drift,  though  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Llyn-dulyn  many  blunted  or  partly  rounded  stones 
may  be  seen  in  moraine  heaps. 

between  the  valleys  of  the  Ceiriog  and  the  Dee,  while  in  the  latter  valley  they 
are  numerouB,  and  in  the  former  sparingly  distributed. 
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4.  North-eentrdl  Wales. — At  lieyels  above  1000  feet  on  the  moun- 
tais-alopeB  or  plateaux  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  between 
Llangollen  and  Bala,  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  deposits  consisting  of 
weH-ronnded  gravel  and  stratified  sand.  The  occurrence,  however,  of 
such  deposits  on  watersheds  nearly,  if  not  quite,  600  feet  above  the 
sea,  would  appear  to  show  that  the  sea  at  one  time  must  have  been 
present  in  the  Dee  valley.  Mr.  Ruddy  (who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  area  between  Corwen  and  Bala)  informs  me  tliat  there  are 
several  extensive  dome-shaped  deposits  of  regularly  stratified  gravel 
and  sand  at  an  elevation  of  about  700  feet,  and  that  on  the  east  side 
of  the  great  Arenig  mountain  there  is  a  remarkable  deposit  of  small 
rounded  pebbles  and  sand  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  1000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Causes  of  Driftless  Areas, — With  regard  to  the  areas  S.  and  N.  of 
Pont  Fadog,  N.  and  N.W.  of  Minera,  and  the  Moelfre-uchaf  and 
Frithog  areas,  two  theories  might  be  proposed  as  an  explanation, 
(1)  the  occupation  of  the  areas  by  land-ice,  which  blocked  out  the 
sea,  and  (2)  the  non-exposure  of  the  areas  to  tempestuous  seas,  or  seas 
capable  of  rounding  stones  within  the  period  during  which  the  land 
stood  at  the  required  level.  The  advocates  of  land-ice  might  appeal 
to  ice-capped  islands  surrounded  by  deep  water  (such  as  those  in 
the  Franz  Josef  Land  group)  as  modern  ''  analogues  "  of  what  may 
possibly  have  been  the  condition  of  Moelfre-uchaf  and  other  Welsh 
mountains  during  some  part  of  the  glacial  period.  With  regard  to 
North- central  Wales,  the  comparatively  land-locked  position  of  the 
district  may  have  prevented  it  from  being  much  exposed  to  tempes- 
tuous seas,  or  land-ice  may  have  capped  the  mountains  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  marine  drifts  of  the  outer  slopes, 
while  the  sea  may  have  found  its  way  up  what  is  now  the  valley  of 
the  Dee,  but  then  a  fiord,  so  as  to  accumulate  the  gravel  and  sand 
above  noticed.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  interior  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Penine  Hills  is  almost 
entirely  free  £rom  rounded  gravel  aod  sand.  Mr.  John  Aitken  (if  I 
understand  him  correctly)  believes  that  there  the  sea  was  blocked 
out  by  snow  and  ice.  Both  areas  (the  north  Welsh  central  and 
the  southern  Penine)  likewise  agree  in  being  almost  entirely  free 
from  erratic  stones  *. 

VI.   BOTTLDEBS  AKD  DbIFTS  ON  MOEL  WlTTOK. 

My  first  search  for  erratic  stones  on  this  mountain  (which  is 
situated  near  Aber,  North  Wales)  was  unsuccessful ;  but  during 
two  ascents  in  last  August  and  September  (1881),  I  found  five 
specimens  of  granite,  including  a  small  boulder  and  a  pebble,  a  short 
Stance  below  the  summit,  and  three  boulders  in  the  cairn,  on  the 
summit,  the  height  of  which  is  1905  feet  above  the  sea-level.  To 
make  sure  that  the  latter  had  not  been  carried  up  hill  (a  circum- 

*  I  lately  found  a  rounded  chalk-flint  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Bala  lake ;  and 
ProfeflBor  Green,  many  years  ago,  informed  me  that  he  had  found  eranite  in 
the  Wye  Taller,  near  JSuzton ;  and  I  once  saw  a  small  granite  boul(kr  in  Oas- 
tleton,  which  had  been  dug  up  firom  a  considerable  depth  in  the  churchyard. 
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stance  in  itself  extremely  unlikely)  I  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Parry, 
parish  olerk  of  Aber,  who,  being  a  very  old  man,  was  able  to  assure 
me  that  the  stones  composing  the  cairn  were  all  gathered  from  the 
flat  summit  of  the  mountain,  none  of  them  having  come  from  a 
greater  distance  than  fifty  yards.  Though  some  of  the  specimens 
somewhat  resembled  Moume-mountain  granite  (chips  of  which  had 
been  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Professor  Hull),  I  believe  that  most  if 
not  all  of  them  came  from  Scotland.  I  was  sufficiently  familiar 
with  Eskdale  granite  in  situ  to  be  convinced  that  none  of  them  came 
from  that  quarter. 

Were  the  Boulders  transported  by  Glaciers  or  Floating  lee  ? — A 
little  consideration  will  show  that  the  granite  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  Moel  Wnion  from  Scotland  by  land-ice  if  Cumberland 
at  the  same  time  sent  off  glaciers  W.S.W.  over  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
(according  to  Professor  Ramsay)  S.S.W.  over  Anglesey,  unless  we 
can  believe  that  the  Scotch  glacier,  on  its  way  S.  to  Moel  Wnion^ 
crossed  the  Cumberland  glaciers  on  their  way  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  Anglesey,  a  feat  which  is  clearly  beyond  the  power  of  glaciers 
to  perform.  To  the  objection  that  the  glaciers  may  not  have  j^owed 
in  the  above  directions  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  Cumberland  are  situated  too  near  to  each 
other  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  they  were  glaciated  at  different 
periods.  That  land-ice  from  the  south  of  Scotland  could  not  have 
brought  the  Moel- Wnion  granite  boulders  is  in  accordance  with 
statements  made  by  Eamsay  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol. 
xxxii.  p.  118,  to  the  effect  that  the  land-ice  from  the  N.W.  slopes 
of  the  Snowdon  group  of  mountains  never  quite  reached  the  region 
now  occupied  by  the  Menai  Strait,  but  spread  along  the  seaward 
slopes  of  Moel  Wnion,  and  across  the  mouth  of  the  Aber  valley 
towards  Penmaenmawr.  In  this  case  the  stream  of  land-ice  from 
Snowdon  would  have  protected  Moel  Wnion  from  any  stream 
flowing  from  the  north.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  almost,  if 
not  quite,  certain  that  the  granite  boulders  on  tibe  summit  of  Moel 
Wnion  (1900  feet  above  the  present  searlevel)  were  brought  by 
floating  ice  when  the  mountain  was  completely  submerged;  and 
this  accords  with  the  level  at  which  Arenig  boulders  are  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  where  I  have  seen  none 
higher  up  than  about  1900  feet*. 

From  the  directions  of  numerous  strioB  along  the  coast  of  North 
Wales,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Strahan,  of  H.  M.  Geological  Survey, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country  was  never 
invaded  by  land-ice  from  Scotland  or  Cumberland. 

VII.  Stthmaby  of  Facts  and  Ikfbrenges. 

In  speculating  on  the  origin  of  the  high-level  marine  drifts  de- 
scribed in  this  and  in  previous  papers,  the  following  facts  and  infer- 
ences ought  to  be  duly  taken  into  consideration : — 

*  It  does  not,  howerer,  ueoessarily  follow  that  North  Wales  may  not  hare 
been  submerged  to  a  still  greater  vertical  extent  during  some  part  of  the  glacial 
period. 
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1.  !E£igh-Ievel  marme  drifts,  in  addition  to  directly  local  stones 
and  stones  from  neighbouring  areas,  consist  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  far-travelled  erratic  stones,  while  in  none  of  them  are  the 
stones  entirely  local. 

2.  The  stones  are  generally  much  rounded,  and  that  frequently 
over  large  areas. 

3.  All  the  great  drift-areas  contain  a  considerable,  and  some  of 
them  a  large  percentage  of  granite,  especially  Eskdale  granite, 
which  is  at  least  partly  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Eskdale 
area  is  covered  with  granite  fragments  and  pebbles  in  positions 
favourable  to  removal  by  floating  ice. 

4.  All  the  great  drift  areas  (so  far  as  yet  known)  are  situated  on 
or  towards  the  outer  slopes  of  mountain  districts. 

5.  In  the  interior  of  mountain  districts  high-level  drifts  are  either 
absent  or  limited  to  patches. 

6.  The  drift-areas  are  more  or  less  bounded  above  and  below,  as 
well  as  longitudinally,  by  areas  in  which  the  stones  are  angular  or 
flubangular. 

7.  None  of  them  are  situated  further  south  than  latitudes  in  which 
both  land  ice  and  floating  ice  may  at  one  time  have  existed. 

8.  In  all  the  areas  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  knoll-shaped  con- 
figuration, and  in  a  greater  or  less  number  of  instances  a  tendency 
in  the  knolb  to  occupy  perched  positions. 

9.  The  gravel  and  sand  generally  contains  very  few  large 
boulders :  but  the  latter  are  common  in  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
day,  which  generally  overlies,  but  in  many  instances  graduates  (on 
the  same  horizon)  into  gravel  and  sand. 

10.  The  shells  found  in  the  drift  are  almost  universally  frag- 
mentary, and  that  often,  if  not  generally,  in  proportion  to  the 
roundness  of  the  associated  stones.  They  are  likewise  often  con- 
fined to  particular  spots,  as  if  elsewhere  they  had  never  been  present, 
or  had  been  destroyed  by  the  stranding  of  floating  ice,  as  is  the  case 
on  many  Arctic  sea-shores  at  the  present  day. 

11.  The  idea  of  shell-fragments  having  been  pushed  up  hill  along 
with  portions  of  eidsting  sea-beds  is  opposed  by  so  many  facts  as  to 
render  it  altogether  untenable. 

12.  The  extent  to  which  the  form  of  the  ground  has  been  pre- 
served since  the  close  of  the  great  submergence  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  either  &e  time  which  has  elapsed  since  that 
event,  or  the  rate  of  subaerial  denudation  during  that  time,  has 
been  overestimated ;  in  other  words,  the  denudation  must  have  been 
slow  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  in  order  to  account  for  the 
little-altered  surface-configuration  of  the  drift-areas  described  in 
this  and  in  my  former  paper*. 

*  In  theM  areas  there  is  an  absence  of  the  kind  of  grayel  which  a  glacier 
would  have  brought  along  with  Bhells  from  the  preglacial  bed  of  the  Irish 
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DiSOTJBSIOir. 

Prof.  HueHEB  thought  that  the  drifts  of  Derwen  and  Moel  Uchaf 
were  to  he  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Minora  region.  The 
former  were  in  the  Bala  lake-trough ;  and  striations  showed  that 
there  were  loeal  peculiarities  in  the  glacial  phenomena.  He 
thought  that  the  terraces  mentioned  hy  tiie  author  were  connected 
with  a  ponding  hack  of  the  Clwyd.  The  marine  drift  ran  up  the 
Elwy  valley  far  from  the  sea.  The  Minora  drifts  were  ohviously 
a  coast-deposit.  The  shells  in  these  beds  could  not  have  existed 
when  land-ice  came  down  to  the  sea  from  the  great  mountain 
districts.  Flints  were  always  present,  iron-stained,  as  if  derived 
from  flint-gravel.  He  thought  it  would  be  worth  calculating  the 
percentage  of  flints  in  the  gravels,  tracing  them  from  this  district 
to  E.  and  N.E.  He  regarded  these  deposits  as  postglacial,  and 
thought  there  was  a  period  of  great  ice-extension,  then  of  a  melting- 
back  of  the  local  ice  during  submergence,  and  that  these  Minera 
drifts  were  the  result  of  the  winnowing  of  the  Boulder-clay. 
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19.  Akaltbbb  of  FIVE  BocKB  fnm,  ^  Charnwood-Eobest  Distbict. 
By  £.  £.  Bbbbt,  Esq.  Comnmnicated,  with  Notes,  by  Prof. 
T.  G.  BoKKET,  M.A.,  E.E.S.,  Sec.G.S.  (Bead  December  21, 
1881.) 

The  following  analyses,  undertaken  by  the  author  at  the  request  of 
Prof.  Bonney,  may  have,  it  is  hoped,  an  interest  not  only  of  them- 
selves, but  also  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  remarks  pre- 
viously made  upon  the  rocks  by  Messrs.  Hill  and  Bonney  in  com- 
munications already  presented  to  the  Society : — 

(1)  Homblendic  Granite  of  Mount  Sorrel, 

SiO,    69-04 

^^^^«*  1 19-87  i  ^^'^^ 

AlAtJ  '  I    9-05 

MnO trace. 

CaO    3-21 

Mg() 1-38 

KjO   3-82 

Nap 1-32 

H,0   1-30 

Total 100-84 

(2)  Syenite  from  Markfield, 
SiO.,    66-78 

^^A  1  98-30  I  l^'^l 

AlA  J^^'^^    t    9-49 

MnO trace. 

CaO    6-94 

MgO 2-71 

K.p    2-42 

Na,0 2-73 

H.,0   MO 

Total 100-98 

This  rock  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  the  coarser 
variety  of  the  southern  syenites.  The  analysis  confirms  our  remark, 
that  they  are  ^^  somewhat  intermediate  between  typical  quartz- 
syenites  and  quartz-diorites."  The  percentage  of  silica,  however,  is 
very  slightly  lower  than  we  should  have  anticipated  from  our  micro- 
scopic examination.    (T.  G.  B.) 

*  The  iron  in  all  these  rocki  has  been  eetimaied  as  ferric  oxide. 

t  Ms  rock,  as  well  as  the  Syenite  fipom  Markfield  (No.  2)  and  the  "  porphy- 
roid  "  of  Sharpley  (No.  6),  contains  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  aoiaL  which 
has  not  been  estimated  or  separated  from  the  alumina. 
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(3)  Syenite  from  Garendon  Quarry*, 

SiO„   51-54 

^^Al3i.78    ^^'^ 

^Psi  4-95 

P  0, 0-59 

MnO trace. 

CaO    9-92 

MgO 4-15 

K,0    1-28 

Na^O 2-11 

Total 101-37 

This  is  a  fairly  typical  specimen  of  the  "  northern  syenites."  While 
leaving  these  still  classed  with  the  syenites  and  maintaining  their 
petrological  relations  with  the  southern  group,  we  called  attention 
to  their  apparently  more  basic  character  and  closer  relations  with 
the  diorites.  This  conclusion,  formed  after  examination  with  the 
microscope,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  above  analysis.  The  amount 
of  AI^O,  seems  exceptionally  low,  as  that  of  Fe^Og  is  high.  The 
author,  indeed,  informed  me  that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  method  which  he  had  adopted  for  separating  the  one 
from  the  other.     (T.  G.  B.) 

(4)  Syenite  from  Huncote  Quarry,  Croft  HUl, 

SiO     64-30 

^^Al  22-64     ^'^^ 

AlA/  17-89 

MnO trace. 

CaO   3-98 

MgO 1-12 

K,0    3-37 

Na.0 3-84 

H,0    1-60 

Total 100-85 

The  rock  of  Croft  Hill  is  a  representative  of  the  dominant  type 
in  the  outlying  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Narborough.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Endorby,  in  the  N.E.,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  Sapcote  massif  oa  the  S.W.  It  differs  some- 
what from  the  rock  of  Barrow  HUI,  to  the  west,  and  that  near 
Narborough  village,  to  the  E.N.E.  We  remarked  upon  its  general 
relations  to  the  finer  variety  of  the  southern  syenites  of  Charnwood, 
perferring  to  connect  it  with  these  rather  than  with  the  Warwick- 
shire diorites.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  analysis,  though  the  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  of  SiO,  is  a  little  greater  thaa  we  should 

*  Tbifl  rook  and  the  *'  porphyroid'*  of  Sharpley  (No.  5)  irere  dried  before  the 
analyeeB  were  made;  and  the  amount  of  water  present  was  not  determined. 


I 
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liave  expected.    The  Croft  Hill  rock  thnB  appears  to  be  intermediate 
I  between  the  "  southern  syenites"  of  the  Forest  and  the  Homblendic 

'  granite  of  Mount  Sorrel,  on  its  eastern  margin.     (T.  G.  B.) 

(5)  The  '' Porphyrokl''  of  SharpUy. 


8iO, 67-96 

A1.0,  M^^'    1 14-87 


ft }  2^-*'  { 

P,0, trace. 

MnO trace. 

CaO 1-69 

MgO 1-10 

K^O trace. 

Na,0 5-07 

Total 101-29 

This  rock  is  very  fully  discussed  in  our  third  communication 
(voL  xxxvi.  pp.  342-^46),  in  which  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  probably  an  altered  Tolcanic  tuff.  The  amount  of  silica  is 
distinctly  lower  than  in  the  rock  which  occurs  in  fragments  in  the 
agglomerates  of  this  neighbourhood,  which  gave  a  percentage  of 
about  77*7.  The  rather  variable  quantit}'-  of  free  quartz  in  both  may, 
however,  account  for  the  discrepancy.  We  are  surprised  at  the 
great  predominance  of  Na^O  over  K^O ;  for  we  certainly  recognized 
orthoclase,  as  well  as  a  plagioclastic  felspar  among  those  present  in 
the  Sharpley  rock. 

The  results  of  the  above  analyses  accord  (except  in  this  last 
Tespect)  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  with  those  deduced  from 
microscopic  examination,  and  are  therefore  of  int/crest  as  confirm- 
ing the  utility  of  that  method  of  investigation.     (T.  6.  B.) 


aJ.G.S.  No.  160. 
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20,  On  a  Proposed  DBTOiro-SiLirRiAJT  Formation,  By  Professor 
Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.II.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Ireland.     (Bead  January  11,  1882.) 

The  beds  which  I  propose  to  group  under  the  above  title  are  found 
at  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent,  if 
at  all,  in  Belgium  and  France  *.  The  formation  is  therefore  emi- 
nently British,  and  goes  by  various  local  names  where  it  occurs. 
But  it  seems  desirable  that  the  relations  of  these  detached  groups  to 
each  other  should  be  more  clearly  defined  than  has  hitherto  been 
done — and  also  that  one  definite  term  should  be  applied  to  designa- 
nate  them,  such  as  that  I  have  ventured  to  place  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  t- 

I  shall  commence  by  the  admission  that  the  coining  of  new  names 
is  objectionable,  and  is  not  agreeable  to  my  own  inclinations.  But 
in  this  case,  at  least,  it  seems  unavoidable,  because,  where  there 
are  several  competitors  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  a  large 
and  distinguished  family  of  rocks,  with  apparently  equal  clums,  the 
simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  choice  seems  to  be  to  select  a 
name  which  belongs  to  none  of  the  candidates,  but  whicli  will 
serve  to  designate  the  social  standing  of  them  aU.  The  term  '^  De- 
vono-Silurian,"  as  it  seems  to  me,  meets  the  case,  as  it  indicates 
that  the  disconnected  groups  of  strata  which  I  propose  to  include 
under  it  lie  at  the  margin  of  the  two  great  formations — ^the  Devo- 
nian on  the  one  hand  and  the  Silurian  on  the  other.  They  form,  in 
fact,  the  connecting  links  between  the  two  series,  though  generally 
found  dissociated  from  one  or  other  of  their  neighbouring  formations. 

I  shall  commence  by  indicating  the  British  localities  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Devono-Silurian  formation,  and  give  at  the  same 
time  a  description  of  their  characters  and  stratigraphioal  position. 
Fortunately,  this  need  only  be  brief,  as  each  locality  has  already 
received  no  small  amount  of  attention  from  previous  writers. 

Only  one  Old  Red  Sandstone. — Let  me  here  dear  the  ground  for 
my  proposal  by  endeavouring  to  dispel  from  the  minds  of  British 
geologists  the  idea  that  there  are  two  formations  entitled  to  be  called 
respectively  "  Upper "  and  "  Lower "  Old  Ked  Sandstone.  Until 
recently  I  was  myself  under  this  impression ;  and  the  doctrine  being 
upheld  by  many  high  authorities,  I  clung  to  it  tenaciously  till  I 
went  through  the  process  of  disenchantment  which  was  brought 
about  by  my  visits  to  Belgium  and  Devonshire  in  1879.  The  re- 
sults of  these  visits  have  already  been  published  t ;  &nd  not  the  least 
important  to  myself  was  that  by  which  I  discovered  that  there  is 

^  Posted,  p.  203. — It  is  poisible  that  in  America  these  beds  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  lower  portion  of  Uie  "Qasp^  Sandstones  "  with  plants. 

t  This  term  I  adopted  when  drawing  up  Tables  of  the  DeTonian  and  Car- 
boniferous systems  for  the  British  Committee  of  the  International  Geological 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  Bologna  this  year. 

{  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  May  1880,  p.  255. 
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only  one  *'  Old  Eed  Sandstone  "  properly  so  called,  and  that  this  lies 
at  the  top  of  the  Devonian,  and  immediately  below  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous,  series.  It  is  in  fact  the  upper  arenaceous  portion  of 
the  Upper  Devonian  division.  All  other  so-called  "  Old  Red  Sandstone" 
formations  are  representatives  either  of  the  Middle  andLowerDevonian. 
beds  or  of  those  which  I  propose  to  call  "Devono-Silurian"  beds,  lying 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  great  groups  each  of  which  bears  one  of 
these  names.  Let  it  be  stated  once  for  all  that  the  only  formation 
entitled  to  the  name  of  "  Old  Bed  Sandstone  "  is  that  which,  com- 
posed essentially  of  arenaceous  materials,  and  lying  immediately  below 
the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  series  of  England  and  Wales,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  continent,  is  known  and  described  as  follows  : — 

LoCALITIBS  OP  TOE  '^  OlO  EeD  SaKDSIOKE,"  PBOPESLT  SO  CALLED. 

(a)  Conthiental, — ^The  Psammites  du  Condroz  (Lower  division  of 
M.  Gosselet).  An  important  series  of  grey  and  reddish  sandstones, 
grits,  and  subordinate  bands  of  shale,  of  which  the  upper  part  seems 
to  graduate  into  the  Carboniferous  beds,  the  lower  to  be  connected 
wilii  the  Upper  Devonian  series.  These  beds  are  largely  developed 
in  Belgium,  and  are  of  marine  origin  *. 

(ft)  Devonshire. — The  Pickwell-Down  Sandstone  of  North  Devon, 
surmounted  by  the  "  Upcot  Flags  "  ( = Kiltorcan  beds).  An  important 
series  of  sandstones  and  grits,  grey  below,  red  and  purple  above, 
lying  below  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  series  (the  Baggy  and 
Harwood  beds  with  Cucullcea  and  Adiantit€s\  and  above  the  '^  Mort- 
hoe  slates.  Mr.  Champemowne  has  identified  this  sandstone  in 
South  Devon. 

The  view  that  the  Pickwell-Down  Sandstone  is  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  South  of  Ireland  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the  Geological  Society  in  his 
recent  elaborate  address  t. 

(e)  South  Wales  and  Hereford  ^'c. —  Yellow  Sandstone  and  Con- 
glomerate of  De  la  Beche.  A  thick  series  of  yellow  grits,  sand- 
stones, and  conglomerate  beds,  lying  immediately  below  the  *^  Lower 
Limestone  shale,"  and  above  the  great  series  of  red  sandstones  and 
marls  with  ^'  Comstones "  (Estuariue  Devonian).  These  beds  are 
undoubtedly  in  the  position  of  the  Pickwell-Down  Sandstone  south 
of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  ought  to  be  separated  in  geological  maps 
from  the  underlying  beds,  which  represent  the  Devonian  series  of  the 
same  district. 

(d)  Ireland. — Grey,  yellow,  and  reddish  flagstones  and  shales, 
with  fishes,  also  with  Anodonta  Jukesii  and  plants  (Adiantites  hiher^ 
nicus)  &c.  (Kiltorcan  beds),  passing  down  into  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  at  base,  everywhere  unconformable  to  the  beds  on 
which  they  rest,  as  shown  by  Sir  B.  Griffith.     In  thickness  from 

*  These  beds  haTe  also  yielded  plants,  and  amongst  others  ^' Palteopieris  (Adi- 
antitex)  Mbemica^  fMourlon,  '  G^l.  de  la  Belgique,'  p.  88). 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  xxxrii.  p.  19^.  In  the  flagstones  at  the  top  of 
these  beds  the  AdiantUei  has  been  found,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  who  does 
not  yet  despair  of  finding  Anodcnta.    May  this  hope  be  realized ! 

p2 
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2000  to  3000  feet,  but  (owing  to  overlapping  of  the  Carboniferous 
beds)  sometimes  entirely  wanting  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland*. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  these  beds  are  represented  in  the  Curlew 
Hills  and  along  the  north  shore  of  Clew  Bay,  &c. 

(«)  Scotland. — ^At  the  base  in  Haddingtonshire  and  Berwickshire 
it  consists  of  a  lower  portion  of  brecciated  conglomerate,  and  of  an 
upper  series  of  red  sandstones  and  marls,  containing  Cyehpierig 
(PalcBapteiris),  Bothriolepis,  &c.,  passing  into  the  base  of  the  Calci- 
ferous  Sandstone  series.  To  these  upper  beds  the  Dura-Den  sand- 
stone with  fishes  belongs ;  it  is  probably  on  the  hoiizon  of  the 
Kiltoroan  beds  of  Ireland. 

All  the  above  beds  are,  I  believe,  representative  in  time  of  each 
other  and  of  the  true  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  precede  the  lowest 
Carboniferous  strata,  which  are  essentially  of  marine  origin  t.  The 
fish-remains  from  the  beds  of  this  group  are  di£ferent  in  the  main 
from  those  of  the  (so-called)  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Scotland ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  no  genera  or  species  of  fish  pass 
into  the  Carboniferous  beds  %,  Their  lacustrine  origin  is  attested 
by  the  presence  of  Anodonta  both  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  (as 
I^of.  Lebour  has  shown)  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
sandstones  of  Northumberland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lacustrine 
conditions  of  the  British  Isles  seem  to  have  given  place  to  those  of  a 
pelagic  character  over  the  Continental  area  adjoining. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  what  beds  properly  represent 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  their  true  position  in  the  geological 
series,  I  proceed  to  describe  briefly  those  referable  to  the  formation 
I  propose  to  call  "  Devono-Silurian.*' 

Localities  op  tee  DsvoNO-SiLiTBiAir  Fobuatioit. 

As  already  stated,  the  strata  represented  by  the  above  title  lie  at 
the  confines  of  the  two  great  groups  bearing  these  names  respectively. 

Though  they  are  in  some  places  known  by  the  name  of  '^  Old 
Bed  Sandstone,"  with  or  without  the  prefix  of  "  Lower,'*  they  are  in 
reality  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  geological  time  from  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  properly  so  called.  This  interval  (as  I  have  shown 
in  papers  already  published)  finds  its  record  in  the  Lower,  Middle, 
and  partly  in  the  Upper  Devonian  series — ^that  is  to  say,  in  all  those 
marine  strata  which  in  Devonshire  lie  between  the  ''  Pickwell- 
Down  Sandstone"  above  and  the  '^ Foreland  Grits  and  Slates"  be- 
low, containing  195  genera  and  544  species  of  marine  forms,  of 
which  only  32  genera  and  51  species  pass  into  the  Carboniferous 
group  §.    I  mention  this  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Etheridge,  in 

»  Proc.  Eoyal  Dublin  Soo.  toL  i.  new  eer.  (1880),  pp.  136-160. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  zxxiii.  p.  616  &c.  I  am  uncertain  whether  these 
beds  may  not  include  a  portion  of  the  lH>werCaloiferou8  Sandstone  of  the  Clyde, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  Curlew  Hills  &c  in  Ireland. 

X  Anniyersary  Address.  Quart  Joum.  G^l.  Soc.  toI.  xxzrii.  p.  195. 
Coccosteua  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  fishes  from  the  Kiltorcan  beds  of 
^land. 

§  Etheridge,  Quart.  Jonrn.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxrii.  p.  197.  As  BCr.  Etheridge 
has,  in  his  Presidential  Address,  giyen  his  sanction  to  the  yiews  I  haye  put  for- 
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order  to  show  what  a  wide  interval  of  time  separates  the  beds 
usually  called  ''Upper"  and  <^  Lower  "Old  Eed  Sandstone.  The 
grouping  together  under  the  same  name  of  two  sets  of  strata  actually 
separated  by  a  whole  formation  of  such  importance  as  the  Devonian 
has  no  pandlel  in  geological  nomenclature,  and  can  only  be  a  source 
of  con&sion  to  the  mind  when  endeavouring  to  grasp  the  order  of 
succession  of  geological  periods.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we 
should  adopt  some  designation  that  will  in  itself  exclude  the  idea  of 
association. 

I  shall  now  enumerate  the  localities  for  these  beds  in  the  same 
order  as  that  adopted  for  the  beds  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  com- 
mencing with  the  Continent. 

LOCAIJTIES  OF  THE  DsVOVO-SlLITBIAir  FoBXATEOK. 

(a)  Continental. — Owing  to  the  hiatus,  or  discordancy,  which 
exists  in  Belgium  and  France  at  the  base  of  the  Devonian  series, 
there  are  no  passage-beds  into  the  Upper  Silurian,  which  is  generally 
altogether  absent ;  and  the  Devonian  beds,  with  conglomerates  at 
different  geological  horizons,  rest  on  an  old  shelving  shore  of  Lower 
Silurian  or  Cambrian  grits  and  schists*.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  Devono-Silurian  series  may  be  represented  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  ''  S}'8teme  gedinnien "  (in  part)  of  Dumont,  or  the 
"  Couches  de  Gedinne  "  of  Gosselet. 

(6)  Devonshire. — ^This  formation  is  represented  by  the  Foreland 
grits  and  slates  lying  below  the  Lynton  slates  and  limestones  with 
Lower-Devonian  fossils,  which  are  largely  distinctive.  In  former 
papers  I  have  assumed,  from  considerations  stated  at  length,  that 
these  beds  represent  both  the  Glcngariff  Grits  and  Slates  of  Ireland 
and  the  ^'passage-beds"  of  South  Wales  and  Hereford — ^a  view  origi- 
nally suggested  by  Professor  Jukes,  and  supported  in  his  recent 
Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  Etheridge  f.  These  beds  oonsiBt  of 
hard,  massive,  red,  purple,  and  grey  grits,  sometimes  conglomeratic, 
and  with  irr^iilar  bands  of  slate.  Their  base  is  invisible,  being 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Severn.  They  are  separated  from  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  by  several  thousand  feet  of  strata,  composed  of 
the  Lynton,  Hangman,  Dfiracombe,  and  Morthoe  groups.  Their 
only  fossils  arc  Fucoids  and  Annelid-markings  or  burrows ;  and  they 
are  laid  open  in  sections  of  the  coast  near  Lynton  and  Minehead  f . 
From  their  position  below  the  base  of  the  whole  Devonian  series, 
as  well  as  on  general  gprounds,  we  are  warranted  in  assuming  that 
these  beds  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  Devonian  and 
Silurian  series  §. 

ward  regarding  the  representatiTe  strata  of  Devoiuhire  and  other  parts  of  the 
Britiah  ulands,  it  is  scarcely  necesnry  for  me  any  further  to  insist  on  them  here. 

*  Moorlon, '  Q60L  de  la  Belgiqae/  pp.  31  &  51. 

t  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc  toL  zzzrii. 

i  Ibid.  ToL  xxzrii.  p.  196 ;  also  Proe.  Boy.  DubUn  Soe.  voL  L  New  Series, 
pp.  135-38. 

{  The  position  of  these  beds  is  veiy  well  represented  on  Mr.  Ussher's  Geo- 
logical  Ifiap  of  Devonshire,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  ICeeting  of  the  British 
Anociation  at  Yoirk  (Section  C). 
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(c)  South  Wales,  Htrefwd,  ^-c.  ( WMk  Borders).— The  beda  re- 
ferable to  this  group  in  the  district  north  of  the  Severn  and  border- 
ing the  Wye,  in  which  Mnrchison  first  established  his  Upper  SQorian 
divisions,  may  be  supposed  to  embrace  all  those  lying  above  the 
Upper  Ludlow  Bone-bed  eztendiug  into  the  lower  beds  of  the  so-called 
'^  Old  Bed  Sandstone."  The  Downton  Sandstone  and  rocks  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Trichrag  may  be  included  in  this  series. 

The  formation  is  here  thin  and  unimportant  as  compared  with  its 
representatives  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  owing  probably  to  the  shal- 
low state  of  the  sea-bed  over  which  it  was  formed,  as  shown  by  the 
contents  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  Bone-bed  itself. 

It  is  in  this  district  alone  that  we  have  an  uninterrupted  and  con- 
formable succession,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  series  into  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Devonian,  visibly  displayed ;  and  here  we  are  met 
by  another  source  of  confusion  in  our  geological  nomenclature, 
because  these  representatives  of  the  Devonian  series  are  also  called 
^'  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  a  name  which  has  been  applied  to  them 
mainly  in  consequence  of  their  prevalent  red  colouring,  but  also 
from  the  idea  that  they  represent  the  ^^  (Lower)  Old  Eed  Sandstone  " 
of  other  districts.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  the  British  Isles  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  three  set«  of  strata,  occupying  three 
distinct  geological  horizons,  by  the  favourite  name  of  ^<01d  Bed 
Sandstone."     Let  me  here  name  them  once  and  for  all ; — 

1st.  The  (Upper)  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  representing,  in  fact,  the 
Upper  Devonian  series  in  part. 

2nd.  "  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone "  of  Hereford  and  South  Wales, 
representing  the  Middle  and  Lower  Devonian  beds  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  continent. 

3rd.  *'  The  (Lower)  Old  Bed  Sandstone  "  of  Scotland  and  parts  of 
Ireland,  representing  the  Passage-beds  into  the  Upper  Silurian 
series,  or,  as  I  now  propose  to  call  them,  the  Devono-Silurian 
beds. 

Now,  as  I  have  shown  above,  it  is  only  to  the  first  of  these  that 
the  name  "  Old  Bed  Sandstone  "  can  be  properly  applied.  The  "  Old 
Bed  Sandstone "  (so  called)  of  Hereford  and  South  Wales  really 
represents  all  the  beds  which  in  Devonshire  lie  between  the  ^^  Fick- 
well-Down  Sandstone  "  and  the  "  Foreland  Grits  and  Slates."  And 
here  I  must  express  my  regret  that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  views  of 
those  who  regard  the  so-called  '<  Old  Bed  Sandstone  "  of  Hereford 
&c.  as  a  lake  deposit.  Professor  Geikie  considers  these  beds  to 
have  been  deposited  in  one  of  his  lakes  of  the  Old-Bed  period, 
namely  *'  the  Welsh  Lake,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  rising  grounds,  but  its  eastern  and  southern 
extension  obscured  by  later  formations"*.  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  these  beds  were  deposited,  not  in  the  bed  of 
a  lake,  but  in  that  of  an  estuary,  bounded  (as  Professor  Geikie 
states)  on  the  north  and  west  by  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rising 

*  Trans.  Boy.  See.  Edinburgh,  yoL  zzriiL 
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grounds,  but  towards  the  south  merging  into  the  waters  of  the  open 
sea,  in  which  were  being  Hmultaneaualy  formed  over  the  Devon- 
shire area  the  fossiliferous  Middle  and  Lower  Devonian  beds,  with 
their  numerous  marine  forms  of  life. 

No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  a  barrier  of 
older  rocks  which  could  be  supposed  to  have  separated  the  Devonian 
r^on  from  that  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Severn  and  along  the 
Wye ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  existed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lower  beds  of  the  series  contain  Lingrdce  in  abundance,  as,  for 
instance,  at  Bedw  Llewd,  in  Brecon — and  the  upper  beds  Serpulai,  as 
in  Caldy  Island.  The  red  colour  of  the  strata  may  be  due  to  depo- 
sition either  within  the  bounds  of  an  estuary  or  in  those  of  a  lake ;  and 
in  Belgium,  as  Professor  Dewalque  has  pointed  out*,  red  marls  and 
sandstones  occur,  separating  largo  masses  of  marine  limestones  of 
the  Devonian  period  f. 

The  difference  in  character  of  the  beds  in  Devonshire  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  South  Wales  &c.  on  the  other,  need  offer  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  acceptance  of  my  view,  because  the  original  horizontal 
distance  was  very  much  greater  than  at  present.  In  order  to  find 
this  out,  we  must  restore  all  the  highly  inclined  strata  of  Soutii 
Wales  and  the  rocks  under  the  Severn,  with  their  numerous  flexures 
to  the  horizontal  position ;  and  by  this  means  the  horizontal  distance 
will  be  increased  by  perhaps  one  third.  This  would  allow  space  for 
the  gradual  changes  of  character  observable  between  the  beds  of 
North  Devon  and  their  representatives  in  South  Wales,  Hereford,  &c. 

On  all  these  grounds  I  venture  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
term  "  Estuarine  Devonian  "  for  the  series  lying  above  the  Passage- 
beds  in  the  country  bordering  the  Wye,  the  Mon,  and  the  Usk. 

(d)  Ireland,  South, — "  Dingle  beds  and  Glengariff  Grits  and 
Slates"  (Jukes).  A  series  of  grey,  green,  and  purple  grits  and  con- 
glomerates, with  intervening  red,  grey,  and  green  slates  of  great 
thickness  (estimated  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet),  passing  downwards 
into  the  Upper  Silurian  beds  in  the  Dingle  promontory,  and  tmcon- 
formably  overlain  either  by  the  Old  lied  Sandstone  or  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  formation,  owing  to  conformable  overlap)  by  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  beds  J.  The  only  fossils  they  have  yielded  are  stems 
of  plants  and  fiicoidal  markings.  The  plants  are  allied  to  Carboni- 
ferous forms  (vascular  Cryptogams). 

These  beds  are  placed  by  Murchison  in  the  "Lower  Devonian 
series,"  a  very  close  approximation  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  their  true 
position  ;  but  if  (as  I  suppose)  they  represent  the  Foreland  Grits  and 
Slates  of  North  Devon  and  the  '*  Passage-beds"  of  South  Wales  &c., 
they  occupy  a  position  just  below  the  fossiliferous  Lower  Devonian 
beds  of  which  the  "Lynton  Slates  and  Limestones"  are  the  repre- 
sentatives.   After  an  examination  of  the  fine  sections  at  the  extre* 

*  Brit  Absoc.  Hep.  1877,  Tranfl.  Sect  p.  69. 

t  Namely,  the  Oalcaire  de  Giret  from  the  Colcaire  de  Fraane. 

X  The  eridence  for  this  statement  I  have  given  in  former  papers — Quart. 
Joam.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  zxxr.  (1879),  and  Proo.  Boy.  Dub.  Soc  voL  i.  new  series 
(1880). 
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mity  of  the  Dingle  promontoiy  in  1878,  and  seeing  the  perfect  con- 
tinuity  between  the  Dingle  beds  and  the  underlying  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  I  came  to  the  condnsion  that  they  themselves  were  an 
upper  portion  of  the  Silurian  series*,  representing  the  Upper 
Ludlow  rocks — ^a  view  previously  advanced  by  Sir  R.  Griffith. 
Taking  into  consideration,  however,  the  prodigious  development  of 
these  beds,  and  the  consequent  lapse  of  time  during  which  they 
must  have  been  in  course  of  accumulation,  their  geographical  im- 
portance, and  their  connexion  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Devonian 
(by  in&rence),  and  on  the  other  with  the  Silurian  system  (by  ob- 
servation), I  now  prefer  to  place  them  in  the  position  of  a  separate 
group,  under  the  style  and  title  of  "  Devono-Silurian  "t. 

Irdaiid,  North  ("  Fintona  beds") . — This  group  is  also  represented 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  by  a  great  series  of  reddish  grits,  conglome- 
rates, and  shales,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  Loughs  £me  and 
Neagh,  and  forming  large  portions  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone.  Their 
base  reposes  either  on  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
or  (unconformably)  on  the  Lower  Silurian  beds  of  Pomeroy,  charged 
with  fossils  of  "  Caradoc  (Bala)  "  genera  and  species,  as  originally 
shown  by  Portlock.  In  this  case  the  Upper  Silurian  beds  are  absenty 
and  we  have  a  hiatus  at  the  base  of  the  series,  which  is  filled  up 
in  the  Dingle  promontory ;  nevertheless  there  is  a  general  consensus 
amongst  Lrish  geologists  that  the  ^'  Fintona  beds/'  as  they  are  now 
frequently  designated^  arc  the  representatives  in  time  of  the  Dingle 
and  Glongorijff  beds;  and  as  such  they  would  come  under  the 
designation  of  "  Devono-Silurian." 

The  position  of  these  beds  serves  to  connect  them  geographically 
with  their  Scottish  representatives,  which  I  next  proceed  to  refer  to ; 
but  they  have  not  hitherto  (like  the  latter)  yielded  ichthyic  remains, 
or,  indeed,  fossils  of  any  kind.  They  were  probably  deposited  within 
the  margin  of  a  lake-basin,  bounded  in  nearly  all  directions  by  unsub- 
merged  lands  formed  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  towards  the  south,  and 
of  their  metamorphosed  representatives  towards  the  north.  East- 
wards this  basin  may  have  been  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  with 
Professor  Geikie's  *''  Lake  Caledonia  or  Mid-Scottish  Basin,"  through 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  as  he  himself  has  suggested  i, 

(e)  Scotland. — It  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  the  beds  known 
in  Scotland  as  *^  Lower  Old  Eed  Sandstone  "  are  referable  to  the 
group  I  am  now  describing.  Professor  Geikie  has  already  suggested 
that  they  are  represented  in  Ireland  by  the  Glengariff  or  Dingle 
beds,  a  view  in  which  I  concur ;  and  that  there  is  no  palceontologkal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  accept-ance  of  this  view  may  be  inferred 

*  "  On  the  G^logiesl  Age  of  the  Rocks  forming  the  Southern  Highlands  of 
Ireland/'  Quart  Joum.  G^l.  800.  yol.  xxxv.  p.  699  ei  aegq,  (1879). 

t  We  hATe  ae  yet  no  evidence  from  foesils  regarding  the  conditionB^  of 
formation  of  these  beds.  Careful  examination  by- the  ofRoers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  has  hitherto  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  thing  but  plants,  Foooids,  and 
Anndid-traoks.    I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  01  marine  origm. 

$  "  On  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Western  Europc^-^Trans.  Boy.  See. 
Sdinb.  (1878). 
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from  the  statement  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Etheridge  in  his  recent 
Presidential  Address  *. 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  bordering  on  remorse  in  throwing  a  doubt 
on  the  propriety  of  the  name  which  has  been  associated  with  these 
beds  by  the  Scottish  geologists,  including  the  honoured  names  of 
Boue,  MaccuHoch,  Hugh  Miller,  and  those  of  more  recent  times ; 
and  I  almost  despair  of  persuading  my  Scottish  contemporaries  that 
the  only  true  Old  Bed  Sandstone  to  which  their  country  can  lay 
claim  is  the  comparatively  insignificant  series  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  which  (in  geological  sequence)  unconformably  over- 
lies  the  great  ichthyic  formation  of ''  Lake  Orcadie,"  or  '^  Lake  Cale- 
donia,^ and  of  *^  Lake  Cheviot/'  and  underlies  the  Calciferous  Sand- 
stone of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  groat 
Scottish  formation,  so  well  described  on  a  recent  occasion  by  Pro- 
fessor Geikie  as  occupying  several  distinct  old  lake-basins,  sur- 
rounded by  Silurian  or  Metamorphic  rocks,  and  attaining  in  Caith- 
ness an  estimated  thickness  of  16.200  feet,  with  its  magnificent 
assemblage  of  fossil  fish,  amounting  to  about  18  genera  and  60 
species,  together  with  Crustaceans  and  plants.  This  ichthyic  fauna 
redeems  the  great  Devono-Silurian  group  from  the  charge  of  well-nigh 
utter  barrenness.  Of  the  character  of  the  MoUuscan  fauna  we  have  no 
evidence ;  but  if  (as  may  be  supposed)  the  Devonian  fauna  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  to  which,  however  (as  Mr. 
Etheridge  has  shown),  it  bears  very  little  specific  resemblance,  then 
the  fauna  of  the  Devono-Silurian  period  must  have  had  d^  fades  of  an 
intermediate  character  between  the  Upper  Silurian  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Devonian  on  the  other.  This  fauna  must  have  occupied 
some  pelagic  region  outside  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles  and  of 
Western  Europe. 

Summary, — ^To  briefly  recapitulate,  I  include,  therefore,  under 
the  name ''  Devono-Silurian ''  tibe  following : — 

(1)  The  grits,  conglomerates,  and  slates  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Devonian  series  of  Belgium,  &c.  (''  syst^me  Gedinnien"). 

(2)  The  Foreland  Grits  and  Slates  of  Devonshire. 

(3)  The  '*  Passage-beds ''  of  South  Wales,  Hereford,  &c.,  including 
the  Downton  Sandstone  and  the  beds  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Trichrag. 

(4)  The  Dingle  and  Glengariff  Grits  and  Slates  of  the  south  of 
Ireland. 

(5)  The  Eintona-beds  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 

(6)  The  so-called  "  Lower  Old  lied  Sandstone  "  of  Scotland,  be- 
longing to  several  basins. 

*  The  President  of  the  Cleoloncal  Society  states  as  follows : — "  If  Professor 
Qeikie  is  right  in  saying  that  toe  Scotch  Old  Bed  Sandstone  represents  the 
Irish  Gleneariif  beds,  then  Professor  Hull  may  be  right  in  conducung  that  the 
Sootdi  beob  are  the  lacustrine  eqoiTalents  in  time  of  the  marine  uppermost 
Sflurian  strata." — Op,  eU,  p.  197. 
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South-east  ofEnf/land, — There  is  probably  only  one  district  in  the 
British  Isles  where  the  marine  representatives  of  the  entire  series, 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous,  exist  in  unbroken 
sequence — namely,  the  tract  covered  by  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
beds  north  of  London.  There,  I  anticipate,  we  should  find,  were  the 
newer  strata  stripped  off,  a  continuous  succession  from  the  Wenlock, 
through  the  Ludlow,  the  Devono-Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  beds,  between  Ware,  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  the  North  Downs  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  As  Mr.  Etheridge 
has  shown  *,  the  Wenlock  beds  have  been  proved  in  a  boring  at 
Ware,  under  the  Gault ;  and  he  conjectures  that  the  Ludlow  beds 
might  be  found  "  under,  or  a  little  to  the  south  of  Hertford,"  while  the 
Devonian  beds  have  been  proved  to  exist  at  Tumford  and  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  Between  these  places  and  Hertford  we  may  therefore 
infer  that  the  Devono-Silurian  beds  lie  concealed  beneath  the  Chalk. 
The  series  here  has  its  parallel  in  South  Wales  and  the  border  dis- 
tricts, except  that  there  the  Devonian  series  occurs  as  an  abnormal 
estuarine,  instead  of  as  a  marine,  deposit. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  succession  of  the  geological  series 
downwards,  which,  from  its  simplicity,  will,  I  trust,  commend  itself 
to  the  reader,  while  it  brings  the  series  into  direct  harmony  with 
those  of  the  Continent  and  America. 

TaUe  of  Succession  of  Formations  in  the  British  Isles. 


Lower  Carboni- 
ferous Beds. 


Old  Bed  Sandstone 

(Upper  Deyonian, 

in  part). 


f 


DeTonian  bed&    •{ 


^1.  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

2.  Lower  Carboniferous  Shale  or  Slate  (England  and 
Lreland). 

3.  Coomhohk  Grits  and  Slates  (Ireland) ;  Pilton,  Baggy, 
and  Marwood  beds  (DoTonsbire). 

'  1.  Kiltorcan  beds,  with  Palaopteris  and  Anodonia,  fish 
[Bothriolepist  Coccosietis,  GlyptolepUf  and  AsteroUpiaf) 
and  Crustaceans  (Ireland). 
2.  Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate  (Ireland),  Pick- 
well-Down  Sandstone  (Devon),  Ydlow  Sandstone 
and  Conglomerate  (Monmouth,  Brecon,  &c.). 

1.  Morthoe  slates  (DeTon).  ^   EstuanneDe- 

2.  Hfracombe  and  Plymouth  limestone  I  Tonian  beds  of 
group.  y  Hereford   (so- 

j  3.  Hangman  Grits  and  Slates  (Devon).        called  Old  Bed 
^4.  LyntonShates  and  limestones  (Devon),  j  Sandstone). 

Foreland  Grits  and  Slates  (Devon);  Downton  Sand- 
stone and  Passage-beds  (Hereford,  &c.) ;  Glengarifi* 
-{  Grits  and  Slates  (or  Dingle-beds)  (Ireland) ;    and 

I  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  (Scotland) ;  Systeme  G^ 

\  dinnien  in  part  (Belgium). 

^  Wenlock  beds,  &o. 

*  Anniversary  Address,  p.  230  (supra  cU,),  In  the  4th  edit,  of  the  *  Coal- 
fields of  Great  Britain'  (1881),  I  nave  given  an  engraved  section  to  show  the 
probable  succession  of  the  Palasozoic  beds  of  this  part  of  England  beneath  the 
overlying  Mesozoio  and  Cainosoio  strata. 


Devono-Silurian 
beds. 


Upper  Silurian 
beds. 


f 
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The  Prebiobkt  said  that  the  paper  was  a  very  suggestive  one, 
which  raised  a  nuBiher  of  very  doubtful  questions. 

Prof.  Hughes  pointed  out  tliat  he  had  akeady  (Brit.  Assoc.  1875) 
suggested  a  twofold  classification  of  these  deposits,  hut  he  did  not 
refer  the  same  beds  as  did  the  author  of  the  paper  to  the  upper  and 
lower  divisions.  The  beds  which  followed  the  Silurian  without  a 
break,  and  which  he  called  Sawdde  beds,  from  the  river  in  Caermar- 
thenshire  along  which  the  best  continuous  section  is  seen,  were,  he 
thought,  older  than  the  oldest  Devonian,  and  the  base  of  the  De* 
vonian  was  represented  by  the  quartz-conglomerates  which  rest 
upon  the  Sawdde  beds  and  underlie  the  brown  sandstones  of  the 
Yans.  This  upper  division  he  considered  the  variable  basement- 
series  of  the  Carboniferous,  and  thought  that  it  wa^  the  equivalent 
of  the  thin  conglomerates  &c.  known  as  the  Old  Bed  in  North  Wales 
and  in  the  north  of  England,  and  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Old  Bed 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Chamfsbnowne  agreed  with  the  views  of  Prof.  Hull  as  to  the 
estuarine  rather  than  lacustrine  character  of  the  Welsh  Old  Eed, 
regarding  it  as  probable  that  the  two  areas,  Welsh  and  North 
Devonian,  were  united  at  the  period  of  the  (Upper)  Old  Eed  Sand- 
stone, though  they  might  have  been  separated  during  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  Comstone  series  and  the  Middle  and  Lower  Devonian 
beds.  Consequently  he  thought  it  impossible  that  the  Poreland 
beds  could  represent  the  quartz-conglomerate  at  the  base  of  the 
Brownstone  group,  which  he  had  understood  Prof.  Hughes  to 
suggest,  but  that  they  were  much  older.  Still  he  did  not  like  the 
name  ''*'  Devono-Silurian  "  for  the  Foreland  beds  and  their  presumed 
equivalents.  He  thought  that  a  more  detailed  examination  of  them 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Ussher  than  perhaps  by  any  other  observer ; 
and  he  hoped  that  he  might  see  his  North-Devon  lines  adopted  by 
the  Survey. 

Bev.  H.  H.  WiNWOOD  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  working  the 
Foreland  beds  on  account  of  their  inaccessibility. 

The  Pbesidbnt  said  one  of  the  chief  points  of  Mr.  Hull's  paper 
was  that  the  Pickwell-Down  Sandstones  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
Herefordshire  and  Welsh  and  all  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  that 
his  views  had  been  quite  misunderstood  in  the  discussion. 
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21.  On  the  two  British  Ttpeb  of  the  Lower  Cambriak  beds,  and  the 
CoNDiTiOKB  under  which  they  were  respectively  dejpotited.  By 
Prof.  Edward  Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S.  (Bead  January  11, 
1882.) 

The  subject  of  this  paper  forced  itself  on  my  mind  when  drawing 
up  an  essay  "  On  the  Laurentian  beds  of  Ireland ;"  and  I  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  place  it  as  an  appendix  to  that  communication* ; 
but  on  further  consideration  I  have  thought  it  of  sufficient  interest 
to  deserve  separate  treatment. 

I  propose  to  compare  the  Cambrian  beds  of  the  North-west 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  I  shall  call  those  of  the  ''  Caledonian 
type,"  with  their  supposed  representatives  in  South  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  I  shall  call  those  of  the  "  Hibemo-Cambrian  type,** 
as  r^ards  both  their  petrological  characters  and  their  fossil  contents, 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  they  were  formed  respectively  on 
either  side  of  a  ridge  (or  barrier)  of  ArchsBan  rocks,  wluch  a  recent 
examination  of  the  north  of  Ireland  enables  me  to  trace  along  its 
whole  course  in  the  British  Isles. 

Before  entering,  however,  on  this  special  subject,  I  ought  first  to 
state  the  geological  position  of  the  beds  I  here  call  ^'Cambrian,"  as 
the  term  is  unfortunately  rather  widely  applied  at  present  amongst 
British  geologists. 

Definition  of  "  Cambrian  '*  Beds. — For  my  present  purpose  I  use 
the  term  within  the  limits  in  which  it  is  used  by  tiio  Geological 
Survey — that  is,  the  "  Lower  Cambrian  "  of  Sedgwidc,  including  tho 
beds  below  the  Lingula-flags  and  the  Menevian  stage  of  Salter  and 
Hicks.  To  this  stage,  therefore,  the  lianberris,  the  Harlech,  and 
Longmynd  rocks  are  presumably  referable. 

I  assume,  then,  the  above  great  group  of  conglomerates,  grits,  and 
slates  to  be  the  representatives  in  time  of  the  Cambrian  beds  of  tho 
North-west  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

In  the  Highlands  the  Cambrian  beds  are  overlain  transgressively 
by  quartzites  and  limestones,  the  latter  containing  fossils  chiefly  of 
American  Lower-Silurian  types,  as  Salter  has  shown,  but,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  goes,  referable  to  the  stage  of  the  liandeilo  bedst  of 
Wales.  There  is  therefore  in  the  Highlands  a  hiatus  between 
tho  Lower  Silurian  beds  and  the  Cambrian  sandstone,  which  we 
may  well  suppose  is  represented  elsewhere  by  the  "Mencvian,** 
"lingula,"  "Tremadoc,'*  and  possibly  "Arenig**  beds.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  whether  all,  or  how  many,  of  these  stages 
are  wanting ;  but  certainly  some  of  them  are  absent,  owing  to  the 
unconformity  observable  in  the  North-west  Highlands — an  uncon- 
formity which  is  itself  partially  represented  even  in  Wales,  where 
all  these  stages  occur. 

*  Scient.  Trans.  Boy.  Dublin  See.  vol.  i.  ser.  2;  p.  240. 
t  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  toL  zt.  p.  374,  with  plates;  alao   'Sluria,' 
4th  edit  pp.  164-5. 
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Sig.  1. — Map  aKowing  aj^troximale  BovndarUt  of  the  two  Britwh 
Cambrian  Batitu  and  of  the  interveninif  Areluain  Ridge. 


The  representatiTe  sectitma  in  the  two  areas  may  therefore  bo 
approximatel;  coordinated  as  follows : — 

if.  W.  HigUandi  t^  StoOanA.  ffaiiA  DUtriet. 

(QuartziUB. 
UmMtones  with  Tonila. 
Fucoid  bede. 
Qusrteit«a  vith  Annelida.  J 


Not  rapi«Mnted  ...  Eiatua  .. 


IArenigbrds? 
TremadoobedH. 
linguU  flag!. 
MeneTian  mds. 
[Cambrian  beds. 
(HarlBch,  LUnberrw, 
LoDnnjnd,  and 
St.-j3aTid'a  bedi). 
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As  regards  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  beds,  that  is  well  defined  in 
the  Highlands ;  and  if  it  should  ultimately  appear  that  the  base  of  the 
representative  beds  has  been  reaUy  discovered  in  Anglesey,  as  stated 
by  Prof.  Hughes,  Dr.  Hicks,  and  Dr.  Callaway*  (a  point  on  which  I 
have  no  opinion  to  offer),  then  the  lower,  as  well  as  the  upper,  limit 
of  the  formation  here  described  will  have  been  well  determined  in 
each  country. 

Now  let  us  compare  these  presumed  representative  beds  as  they 
occur  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland. 

a.  Cambrian  Beds  of  the  Caledonian  type.     N,W.  Highlands 

of  Scotland. 

Sir  E.  Kurchison's  description  is  sufficiently  full  for  my  purpose, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

'^The  ancient  gneiss,  along  the  coast  of  Sutherlandshire  and 
Eoss,  is  surmounted  by  great  masses  of  dull  brown,  red,  and  choco- 
late-coloured sandstone  and  conglomerate"  f,  generally  in  nearly 
horizontal  courses,  rising  into  the  mountains  of  Coulmore,  Suilven, 
Canisp,  and  Queenaig.  The  reddish  tint  is  everywhere  prevalent ; 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  beds  of  slate  i ;  the  deposits 
aro  likewise  unfossiliferous. 

The  beds,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  described  as  '*  grits,"  a 
term  only  applicable  to  those  I  am  about  to  describe. 

There  are  no  traces  of  such  beds  in  the  north  or  west  of  Ireland, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series  and  those 
of  the  Lauren tian;  I  therefore  include  the  north,  the  west,  and  the 
centre  of  Ireland  in  the  Archaean  ridge,  which  was  prolonged  from  the 
central  Highlands  of  Scotland  (see  Map,  fig.  1). 

b,  Cambrian  Beds  of  the  Hibemo-Cambrian  Type. 

For  the  description  of  these  beds  as  they  occur  in  the  Welsh  and 
Salopian  area,  I  adopt  the  language  of  Prof.  Sir  A.  Bamsay.  *'  The 
Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales,"  he  8a3r8,  *^  consist  of  the  purple  grits 
and  slates  that  form  the  greater  part  of  the  group  of  hills  lying 

east  of  Cardigan  Bay." *'  They  are  also  well  seen  in  the 

passes  of  Llanberris  and  Nant  Ffrancon,  where  the  celebrated  slate- 
quarries  of  Pcnrhyn  and  Llanberris  lie  in  these  strata.  The  slates 
are  purple,  purplish-blue,  and  green  ;  and  associated  with  them  are 
beds  of  greenish  and  grey  grits  and  conglomerates  "  §.  Again,  the 
Longmynd  rocks  '*  consist  of  green,  grey,  and  purple  slaty  rocks, 
grits,  and  conglomerates,"  in  which  are  worm-buirowings,  and  a 
Trilobitc  {Palceopyge  Eamsayi)  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Salter. 

*  "  Arcbsean  Geologr  of  Anglesey/*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Boc  May  1861. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  G^.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  362. 

X  Sir  B.  MurduBon  oompares  theee  beds  to  their  representatiTes  in  the  Long* 
mynd  hills  of  Shropshire ;  but  there  is  a  marked  general  absenoe  of  veiembljuioe 
between  the  "  grey  and  purplish  slaty,  gritty,  and  pebbly  rooka**  of  the  Longmynd 
(Phillips)  and  the  reddish  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  Rnm  nhim 

S  Phys.  Geol.  Great  Britain,  5th  edit.  p.  68. 
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The  Cambrian  beds  of  St.  David's  are  similar  in  composition  to 
the  above,  and  have  yielded  to  Dr.  Hicks  a  peculiar  marine  fauna, 
consisting  of  Trilobites,  Brachiopods,  &c.,  the  most  ancient  group 
of  these  forms  known  in  Britain. 

The  beds  of  the  same  horizon  in  the  cast  of  Ireland  are  not  dis- 
similar,  allowance  being  made  for  geographical  space.  They  are  of 
great  but  unknown  thickness,  consisting  of  green  and  purple  grits, 
quartzites,  and  rough  slates.  Conglomerate  beds  are  rare.  The 
fossils  yielded  consist  only  of  tracks  and  bufrows  of  marine  worms 
and  two  species  of  a  peculiar  form  of  zoophyte  called,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Oldhamia,  These  beds  are  unconformably  overlain  by  the 
Lower  Silurian  slates  and  grits,  the  hiatus  here  recognizable  being 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  Monevian,  lingula,  and  Tremadoc  stages. 

All  the  palsBontological  evidence  at  present  existing  goes  to  show 
that  the  Cambrian  beds  of  the  Hibemo-Cambrian  type  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  were  deposited  in  one  connected  basin,  and  in 
the  waters  of  the  ocean;  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  their  petro- 
logical  characters  they  offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  beds  of  the 
Caledonian  type,  which  I  concur  with  Professor  Ramsay  in  consi- 
dering to  have  been  deposited  in  a  lake-basin*. 

These  differences  are  so  great  that  they  ^em  of  themselves  to 
point  to  deposition  within  the  limits  of  distinct  basins ;  and  this 
view  receives  further  confirmation  from  the  second  kind  of  evidence, 
that  depending  on  certain  geometrical  considerations  I  am  now 
about  to  adduce. 

It  is  known  that  all  along  the  western  outcrop  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  quartzites  and  limestones,  from  Loch  Erriboll  in  the  north 
to  Loch  Carron  in  the  south,  the  dip  is  easterly,  and  these  beds  pass 
transgressively  across  the  truncated  edges  of  the  horizontal  beds  of 
Cambrian  sandstonef.  These  sandstones  rest  upon  an  eroded  surface 
of  Laurentian  beds,  with  a  (generally)  very  slight  inclination  east- 
ward«  Between  the  slope  of  the  Silurian  beds  and  that  of  the 
Laurentian  floor  there  is  generally  a  considerable  angle,  so  that  the 
two  planes  ultimately  collide— as,  for  instance,  at  Loch  Maree  in 
the  south,  and  Loch  Assynt  in  the  north  X.  If,  therefore,  we  reduce 
the  plane  of  the  Lower-Silurian  beds  to  its  original  nearly  horizontal 
position,  the  other  plane,  formed  by  the  Laurentian  floor,  becomes 
tilted  upwards  towards  the  east;  in  other  words,  it  rises  in  the 
direction  of  the  central  Highlands.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  (fig.  2) : — 

*  Quart.  Joom.  QeoL  See.  vol.  xxviii.  Dr.  Mourlon  refers  the  rookB  of  the 
Azdennes  in  which  Oldhamia  radiata  occurs  to  the  "  Oambrian  system"  (QeoL 
de  la  Belgiqae,  t  i.  p.  31,  1880). 

t  Hurchiflon  and  Gteikie,  Quart.  Joum.  Gheol,  Soc.  toI.  xvii.  pp.  184,  190. 
I  have  endeaTOured  to  illustrate  thia  point  by  a  diagram  in  my  paper  on  the 
Northern  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  Scient.  Proc.  Boy.  Dubl.  Soc.  rol.  iii. 
pL  z.  fig.  5. 

X  MurchiBon  and  Geikie,  mprh  cit,  p.  191. 
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Fig.  2. — Diagram  showing  Present  and  Original  Positions  of  Strata, 


X  X«  Approximate  Bea-leTel  or  horizontal  line. 

A  Z.  Present  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian  beds. 

h!7i\  Original  position  of  ditto. 

B  B.  IVeeent  basement  floor  of  the  Cambrian  sandstone. 

B'B'.  Original  position  of  ditto. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  £oor  of  the  Cambrian  sandstones, 
formed  of  Laurentian  rocks,  must  have  originally  sloped  upwards 
towards  the  central  Highlands,  and  in  that  direction  probably 
formed  a  ridge  during  a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the  period  in  which 
the  Cambrian  beds  were  being  deposited.  This  ridge  would  form 
the  eastern  mai^gin  while  that  of  the  outer  Hebrides  would,  as  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Bamsay,  form  the  western  maigin,  of  the  basin 
in  which  the  Cambrian  beds  of  the  Scottish  type  were  deposited. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  ridge,  which  embraced  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  the  north  and  west  of  Ireland,  the  Cambrian  beds 
of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  type  were  deposited  in  a  much  larger  basin*, 
into  which  the  ocean  waters  gained  access  at  intervals,  if  indeed,  as 
seems  to  me  more  probable,  they  did  not  prevail  throughout  the 
entire  periodt. 

What  may  have  been  the  eastern  and  southern  limit  to  the  Cam- 
brian beds  of  the  Hibemo-Gambrian  type  it  is  less  easy  to  indicate. 
The  floor  of  these  beds  crops  up  in  Bohemia,  and  probably  in  Central 
France  and  Brittany ;  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  the 
old  crystalline  rocks  of  these  regions  were  never  covered  by  the  Cam- 
brian beds  of  the  Ardennes. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  are  in  possession  of  two  kinds  of  evidence,  per- 
fectly distinct,  but  both  pointing  to  the  conclusion  with  which  I 
commenced,  viz.  that  of  the  existence  of  two  distinct  basins  in  the 
Cambrian  period,  one  lacustrine  and  the  other  marine,  lying  on  either 
side  of  a  ridge  of  Archs&an  metamorphic  rocks. 

*  Prof  Bomsay,  judging  by  their  mineral  characters,  considers  that  the  Cam- 
brian beds  of  Wales  were  deposited  in  proximity  to  land  (Phys.  G«ol.  Great 
Brit.  5th  edit  p.  67). 

t  1  include  m  the  second  (Hibdrno-Cambrian)  type  of  Cambrian  beds  the 
rocks  of  Charnwood  Forest,  which  were  originally  referred  bj  Jukes  to  this  for- 
mation ;  and  I  haye  not  seen  suiBoient  eridenoe,  notwithstanding  all  (hat  has  been 
since  written,  that  he  was  in  eiror. 
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Dr.  Hicks  coDgratolated  Prof.  Hull  on  the  change  which  this 
and  other  recent  papers  of  his  showed  in  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  pre-Cambrian  ridge  in  the  central  part  of  Scotland  up  to  a 
late  period  in  the  Silurian  was  a  step  towards  the  view  of  Br.  Hicks, 
that  this  ridge,  which  was  at  the  close  of  the  Cambrian  the  highest 
point,  and  the  last  submerged  and  overlapped  by  sediments,  has 
become  reexposed  during  the  elevation  and  denudation  of  the  more 
deeply  buri^  adjoining  portion  of  the  old  floor  on  the  west  coast. 
He  was  pleased  also  to  find  that  Prof.  Hull  now  accepted  the 
pre-Cambrian  age  of  some  rocks  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  Dr. 
Hicks  did  not,  however,  believe  that  the  Torridon  Sandstone  was  a 
lacustrine  deposit,  more  than  other  sandstones  and  conglomerates  ; 
but  he  believed  that  the  difTerences  in  the  materials  and  in  the 
thicknesses  of  these  early  deposits  was  due  to  their  being  thrown 
down  over  a  gradually  subsiding  area,  and  that  the  old  floor  wss  in 
a  very  uneven  condition  at  the  time.  He  agreed  with  the  main  line 
of  depression  indicated ;  and  it  was  the  one  he  had  himself  pointed  out 
in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  in  1875. 

Prof.  JvDD  said  that  Prof.  Hull  had  certainly  not  committed 
himself  to  the  view  that  the  whole  of  the  existing  surface  of  Central 
Scotland  was  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Archaean. 

Prof.  HiTGHEs  pointed  out  that  there  was  some  confusion  between 
overlap  and  unconformity.  He  thought  that  there  was  no  break 
between  the  Cambrian  of  the  Survey  and  the  Silurian,  nor  at  the 
base  of  the  Dandeilo  beds.  As  submergence  went  on,  the  newer 
overlapped  the  older  and  lay  directly  on  that  portion  of  the  Archaean 
rocks  which  happened  to  be  the  shore.  He  did  not  think  the  exact 
position  of  the  Oldhamia  beds  was  established. 

Prof.  BoNiTET  said  that  Prof.  Hull,  in  still  claiming  the  Chamwood- 
Forest  rocks  as  Cambrian,  appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with  himself, 
since  a  main  argument  of  his  paper,  for  the  identiflcation  of  beds, 
was  lithological  similarity.  Further,  Prof.  Hull  had  assumed 
that  the  Torridon  Sandstone  was  Cambrian.  Prof.  Bonney,  however, 
thought  the  age  of  that  deposit  was  so  uncertain  that  this  was  an 
unsafe  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  Htjdlestow  agreed  with  Prof.  Bonney,  and  thought  that  Prof, 
Hull  was  driven  to  his  hypothesis  in  oider  to  account  for  the 
difierences  in  the  two  basins.  He  thought,  also,  that  Br.  Hicks 
had  hardly  understood  Prof.  Hull's  map. 

Mr.  Brew  also  thought  that  the  map  was  not  intended  to  refer 
to  any  thing  post-Cambrian. 

Mr.  Cbaxfvbsowbte  said  certainly  Prof.  Hull  at  York  spoke  of 
the  Archaean  ridge  as  being  a  concealed  barrier,  and  did  not  suppose 
it  to  consist  of  the  flaggy  gneisses  of  the  Central  Highlands. 
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22.  Additional  Note  on  Certain  Ikclttbioks  in  GBAimrBB.  By 
J.  Arthub  Phillip&,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.Q.S.  (Bead  March  8, 
1882.) 

In  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  this  Society  on 
November  19th,  1879,  entitled  "On  Concretionary  Patches  and 
Fragments  of  other  Eocks  contained  in  Granite,"  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  certain  class  of  such  inclusions,  usually  more  or 
less  ovoid  in  form  and  resembling  imbedded  pebbles,  are  essentially 
composed  of  a  fine-grained  variety  of  the  granite  in  which  they  are 
severally  enclosed.  The  proportion  of  dark-coloured  mica  in  these 
patches  is  almost  invariably  greater  than  in  the  rock  in  which  they 
occur,  and  imparts  to  them  a  darker  colour  than  that  of  the  genered 
mass.  It  was  further  observed,  when  sections  made  through  both 
pebble-like  inclusions  and  the  enclosing  granite  are  examined  under 
the  microscope,  that  along  their  line  of  contact  minute  crystals 
are  found  to  extend  from  the  one  into  the  other.  These  rounded 
inclusions  sometimes  enclose  a  second  similar  nodule,  differing  irom. 
the  first  either  in  colour  or  in  fineness  of  grain  only. 

Such  inclusions  are  sometimes  porphyritic  in  structure,  and  enclose 
large  crystals  of  the  felspar  characterizing  the  enclosing  rock.  Thus, 
when  the  felspar  of  the  surrounding  granite  is  either  red  or  pink  in 
colour,  that  which  is  porphyritically  distributed  through  the  inclu- 
sions will  be  correspondingly  red  or  pink ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  white 
felspar  be  a  characteristic  of  the  normal  granite,  the  porphyritic 
crystals  of  the  inclusions  will  likewise  be  white.  The  angles  of 
felspar  crystals  so  enclosed  in  ovoid  inclusions  are  often  much 
rounded. 

Arguing  from  these  facts,  I  had  concluded  that  rounded  "  inclu- 
sions "  are  usually  contemporaneous  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
general  rock-mass,  and  that  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  forces  of 
somewhat  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  the  concretionary  nodules  of  the  orbicular  diorite  of 
Corsica. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  referred  to, 
although  constantly  sought  for,  no  instance  had  been  met  with  of 
the  penetration  of  large  crystals  of  felspar  from  the  surrounding 
granite  into  one  of  these  pebble-like  inclusions.  More  recently, 
however,  numerous  examples  have  been  observed  of  a  crystal  of 
felspar  from  the  granite  penetrating  an  inclusion,  or  one  of  the 
porphyritic  felspar  cr^'stals  of  an  inclusion  extending  into  the 
granite. 

The  accompanying  woodcuts,  after  drawings  by  Mr.  Frank  Eutley, 
represent,  one  half  natural  size,  a  dark  inclusion  and  a  portion  of  a 
nearly  similar  one,  penetrated  by  large  crystals  of  red  microcline,  in 
Shap  granite  forming  part  of  the  facade  of  a  building  in  Nicholas 
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Lane,  City.  These  appear  to  afford  direct  evidence  that  the  formation 
of  the  inclusioas  and  the  sohdkfioation  of  the  enclosing  granite  were 
eontempora 


iDclmioDR  in  Sbsp  gnnite :  a,  cryttals  of  feUpar. 
DlSCCMION. 

Prof.  BoNNKi  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  Mr.  FhiUips's 
commnnication,  which  seemed  to  illustrate  the  order  of  solidification 
of  the  constitnents.  He  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  Shapfcll  granite 
the  fekpar  crystals  appeared  to  have  been  developed  in  silu. 

Mr.  EiBEBiDGF)  remarked  upon  some  email  fclspathic  veins  which 
traversed  the  inclusion,  and  asked  if  they  were  conteioporaneoua. 

Kev.  E.  HiLt  asked  what  the  gi^iUcation  might  be  of  the  ronnding 
of  the  felspar  crystals  described  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Philljpb  said  it  was  diflicult  to  account  for  the  rounded  form 
of  crj-stals  in  certain  rocks;  they  often  looked  as  if  they  had 
crystallized  under  restraint.  In  the  present  case,  whatever  had 
caused  the  segregation  of  the  mica  socmed  to  have  interfered  with 
the  perfect  formation  of  the  felspar  crystals — which,  after  all,  was 
not  a.  very  satisfactory  explanation. 
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23.  On  a  fossil  Species  of  Camptocbrajs,  a  Freshwater  Mollusk  from 
the  EocENB  of  Sheebnbss-ok-Sea,  By  Lieut. -Colonel  H.  H. 
GoDwiN-AirsTEw,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.     (Read  March  22, 1882.) 

[Plate  V.] 

I  HAVE  now  had  hy  me  for  a  long  time,  waiting  for  descriptios, 
some  very  interesting  fossils,  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Shrubsole  near 
Sheerness;  and  I  owe  Mr.  Shrubsole  some  apology  for  retaining 
them  80  long  unnoticed.  In  July  1880,  when  looking  over  some 
of  Mr.  Shrubsole's  fossils  from  the  above  neighbourhood,  he  showed 
me  this  specimen,  which,  he  informed  me,  had  very  much  puzzled 
several  naturalists  to  whom  he  had  submitted  it.  It  recalled  at 
once  an  East-Indian  form  with  which  I  was  familiar ;  but  I  could 
not  at  the  moment  give  Mr.  Shrubsole  the  name.  On  returning  to 
town  on  the  2nd  of  August  I  looked  up  the  genus  in  my  collection, 
and  wrote  (confirming  my  original  opinion)  that  I  considered  the 
shells  to  belong  to  Benson's  genus  Camptoceras,  Dr.  H.  Woodward 
saw  the  same  specimen  in  September  1880,  and  expressed  the  same 
opinion  in  a  letter  of  the  23rd  to  Mr.  Shrubsole  ;  and  on  hearing  I 
had  previously  seen  the  specimen  and  identified  the  genus,  he  for- 
warded the  same  to  me  in  February  1881,  I  may  also  mention  that 
Messrs.  Etheridge  and  Newton  in  October,  having  seen  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's letter  and  reexamined  the  specimen,  were  also  of  the  same 
opinion. 

As  it  is  the  first  record  of  the  genus  occurring  fossil,  I  shall  enter 
somewhat  fully  into  an  account  of  it,  giving  Benson's  original 
description,  and  noticing  the  species  now  known  to  us. 

Genus  Cakptoceras,  Benson. 

Camjptoceras^  Benson,  Calcutta  Joum.  of  Nat.  Hist.  p.  465  (1843) ; 
Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (2)  vol.  xv.  p.  9  (1865). 

"  Testa  sinistrorsa,  imperforata,  elongato-elliptica,  spira  soluta, 
apice  acutiusculo,  sutura  late  et  profiinde  excavata  (re  vera  omnino 
carente) ;  anfractibus  3-4  angustis  elongatis,  supeme  et  subtus 
carinatis,  lateribus  planulatis ;  apicali  clongato-acuminato,  longe  ex- 
serto ;  ultimo  antice  supeme  dcscendente,  carinato  ;  apertura  soluta, 
Integra,  magna,  spiram  non  sequante,  elongato-elliptica,  angusti- 
uscula,  supeme  et  ad  basin  arcuatim  angulata ;  peristomato  acuto ; 
operculo  nullo." 

The  first  species,  C.  terehra  *  (Plate  V.  fig.  8),  on  which  it  was 
founded,  was  taken  by  Dr.  Bacon,  in  company  with  Mr.  Benson,  in 
a  piece  of  water  that  had  previously  formed  a  portion  of  the  Bam 

*  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (2)  toI.  xy.  p.  10  (1855),  mth  outline  figure ;  Joum. 
Asiat.  Soo.  Bengal,  vol.  xl.  1871,  pi.  li.  figs.  1,  la;  Oonoh.  Indioa,  p.  M, 
pL  clyiiL  figs.  1,  2 ;  Adams,  Qen.  Beoent  Mol.  p.  258,  pi.  Ixzxiy.  fig.  1. 
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Gnoga  river,  near  Moradabad  in  Kohilkhond,  India.    Benson  thus 
describes  the  animal : — 

**  Animal  tentacttlia  dnobos  filiformibos,  obtasis,  ocoliB  magnis 
inter  tentacnla  sitis,  proboscideque  mediocri  mnnitum ;  pallio  labia 
testae  band  transeonte;  pede  brevi,  longitudinem  aperturse  vix 
snperante." 

*'  The  form  of  the  tentacnla  and  the  position  of  the  eyes,  situated 
between  the  filiform  tentacnla,  and  sessile  on  the  head  (not  as  in 
Lymncta,  occupying  the  fore  part  of  the  widened  base  of  the  trian- 
gular tentacnla),  at  once  distinguish  the  animal  from  that  of 
Lymncea,  In  Camptoceras  the  eyes  are  large  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal,  while  in  Lymnaa  they  present  only  a  minute 
black  point,  eyen  in  individuals  of  large  size."  ....  *^  The  short- 
ness of  the  foot,  however,  the  sluggish  movements  of  the  mollusk, 
and  its  strong  adhesion  to  smooth  surfaces,  point  to  an  affinity  with 
Atieylus,  which,  instead  of  presenting  the  elongate,  imperfectly 
rolled,  acutely  spiral  cone  of  Camptoctras^  sinks  into,  a  widely- 
spread,  depressed  cone,  with  scarcely  any  distortion  of  the  spire.'' 
Ancylus  is  also  sinistral. 

^*  The  animal  adheres,  in  deep  water,  to  the  decaying  stems  of  a 
reedy  sedge,  more  frequently  burrowing  into  them,  and  concealing 
itself  between  the  internal  layers  ;  a  habit  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  detecf 

It  occurred  with  species  of  Planorhis  and  Ancylus^  was  very  local, 
and  was  taken  in  February  1842;  but  at  the  end  of  1845  no  more  could 
be  found,  and  it  has  never  since  been  found  by  any  collector  in 
India.  As  Benson  remarks,  it  may  be  more  abundant  during  the 
rainy  season  in  July  and  August ;  but  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  not  then  favourable  in  point  of  healthiness  or 
practicability  for  exploration. 

In  March  1869,  when  encamped  near  some  marshes  at  Nazirpur, 
near  Shushong-Durgapur,  in  the  Mymensing  district  under  the 
Garo  hills,  and  where  I  often  searched  for  shells,  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  two  other  species  of  Camptoceras  living  together.  The 
water  of  the  *•'  Eeels,"  as  marshes  are  called  there,  was  then  fast 
drying  up ;  and  all  the  specimens  that  I  found  were  adhering  tightly 
to  the  surface  of  the  dried-up  water-plants,  a  few  feet  from  the 
water's  edge*.  I  had  no  leisure  to  watch  and  examine  the  animals, 
and  on  my  arrival  in  Calcutta,  a  short  time  afterwards,  gave  them 
over  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  who  described  and  figured  them  in  the 
*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'  pt.  ii.  1871,  pp.  39-41, 
under  the  names  of  C.  AuMteni  and  C.  Uneatum,  the  former,  of  which 
I  give  an  outline  figure  (Plate  V.  fig.  9),  being  nearest  to  C.  terebra. 

The  fossil  species  is  nearest  to  C.  terebra,  Benson,  in  the  form  of 
the  whorls,  but  differs  considerably  in  their  greater  number  and  more 
elongate  form.  Unfortunately  the  aperture  has  not  been  preserved 
entire  in  any  of  the  specimens  on  the  little  block  I  have  before  me. 
C.  lineatum  was  abundant  where  I  found  it ;  and  the  fossil  species 

*  This  same  ground,  a  few  months  after,  during  the  rains,  would  be  10  or  15 
feet  under  water. 
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appears  to  have  been  the  same,  judging  from  the  large  number  of 
specimens.  Although  apparently  so  rare  a  shell  in  India,  I  believe 
it  will  be  yet  found  more  widely  distributed,  and  that  other  forms 
will  be  foimd  when  the  enormous  area  of  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges^ 
Brahmaputra,  and  Indus  is  more  closely  searched.  These  shells  are 
very  minute,  and  can  only  be  obtained  at  a  certain  low  state  of  the 
rivers  and  marshes. 

Description  of  fossil  Species. 

Cauptoceras  priscum,  n.  sp.     Plate  Y.  figs.  1-5. 

Locality.  Higher  level  of  cliffs,  about  halfway  between  East-End 
Lane  and  Hensbrook,  Island  of  Sheppey,  Kent. 

Shell  sinistral^  very  elongate ;  a  slight  indication  of  spiral  rib- 
bing in  the  casts  ;  spire  elongate  ;  apex  very  acuminate  and  slightly 
curved ;  suture  wide  and  deep ;  whorls  4,  disunited,  rather  rapidly 
increasing  ^and  constricted  at  intervals,  then  becomiDg  tumid ;  aper- 
ture not  well  made  out,  evidently  oblique,  circular  or  oblate,  and 
reflected  slightly  at  the  peristome. 

Var.  oBTTTsmc.     Plate  V.  figs.  6,  7. 

Similar  to  above,  but  the  apex  much  shorter  and  blunter,  and  the 

whorls  more  compressed  together. 

millim.  tnillim. 

Size.  Major  diameter 1*5     alt.  axis  6*5 

„  recent  species :  terebra  3*0       „    vix  9*0 

„  „        var.  Austeni  1*0       „     „     3*75 

„  „  lineatum  2*3       „      „     4*5 

Some  of  the  specimens  are  beautifully  preserved,  and  are  not  mere 
casts ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  aperture  is  more  or  less  incomplete 
in  every  shell,  although  in  the  two  pieces  pf  stone  I  have  seen  tiiere 
are  over  a  hundred  of  them. 

I  cannot  do  better,  to  describe  how  and  where  it  was  found,  than 
grive  an  extract  from  Mr.  Shrubsole's  letter  to  me,  dated  7th  January, 
1881 : — "  The  shells  did  not  come  from  the  well,  but  fix)m  the 
higher  level  of  the  cliffs.  I  was  showing  a  field-class  how  to  look 
for  fossils  on  the  beach ;  and  whilst  we  were  standing  in  a  group  I 
was  asked  a  question  respecting  the  septarian  nodules  scattered 
about.  After  telling  all  I  could  about  them,  I  stooped  down  and 
examined  the  broken  one  at  my  feet.  Seeing  a  thin  calcareous  line 
near  the  surface  of  the  nodule,  with  a  blow  of  the  hammer  I  ex- 
posed the  shells ;  and  I  could  not  identify  them :  I  brought  them 

home.    I  gave  away  to  those  with  me  all  I  found  beside." 

'*  I  cannot  tell  from  what  horizon  in  the  London  day  the  nodule 
came,  except  that  it  must  have  been  within  the  uppermost  150  ft." 

No  discovery  could  possibly  show  better  what  a  broken  chain  geolo- 
gical evidence  affords  us  of  the  extension  and  distribution  of  genera. 
Here  one  fortuitous  blow  of  the  hammer  disclosed  some  dozens  of 
a  genus  never  before  found,  or  rather  recorded,  as  fossil  in  Europe, 
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and  one  which  even  now  is  so  locally  distributed  in  the  east  that  it  has 
only  heen  found  living  by  tbree  individuals,  in  two  widely-separated 
spots.  Mr.  Shrubsole  may  be  complimented  and  congratulated  on 
having  brought  to  light  so  interesting  a  fossil  form. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  V. 


Fig.  1.  Can^^toceraa priscum,  n.  sp.,  X  12.    Length  4*2  niillim. 
2.  ..  „         X4. 

apex,  X  12. 

impression  showing  oblique  aperture,  X  12. 

broken  at  the  constriction. 

var.  obtusunij  X  12. 

do.         apex.  X  12. 


3. 
4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 


If 
II 
II 


8,  Sa.  Camptoceras  terebra^  Benson,  X  4, 

9,  da.  „  Awteni,  H.  R  Blanford,  X  11. 


DlSCTTSSIO]^. 


Mr.  Ethebibob  remarked  on  the  interest  of  finding  in  Britain 
an  Eocene  freshwater  shell  of  a  genus  now  living  only  in  India. 
The  genus  appeared  to  be  near  Physa. 

Mr.  Gabdneb  said  that  it  was  interesting  to  find  so  remarkable  a 
tropical  form  so  high  up  in  the  London  Clay.  He  thought  there  was 
evidence  that  the  more  tropical  forms  of  fruits  occur  in  the  higher 
beds  of  the  London  Clay. 

The  AxTTHOB  was  unable  to  say  what  genera  of  plants  were  found 
in  association  with  this  land-shell  in  India ;  but  Canes,  Palms,  Perns, 
and  large  grasses  grow  on  the  edges  of  the  marshes. 
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24.  On  the  Chalk-xasses  or  Bottlsbbs  included  in  the  Cobtobted 
Deift  of  Cboiceb,  their  Obioin  and  Mode  of  TBAirapoBT. 
By  T.  Met.lart)  Beads,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.  (Bead  Januaiy  II, 
1882.) 

Thottoh  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  Drift,  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  last  year  that  I  found  my  way  to  the  chSs  of 
Cromer. 

The  sections  to  be  seen  along  the  Cromer  coast  have  formed  a 
stock  subject  with  geologists  since  B.  C.  Taylor,  in  1827*,  and 
Lyell,  in  1840ti  wrote  upon  them.  Nevertheless  they  are  not 
likely  to  lose  their  interest ;  for  the  phenomena  they  present  are 
so  strange  and  striking,  and  so  out  of  the  usual  run  of  drift  sections, 
that  he  would  be  a  very  unimaginative  geologist  who  failed  to  be 
impressed  by  them. 

Since  my  return  I  have  looked  up  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done  so  first :  but  there  is  a  certain  advan- 
tage in  one's  mind  being  as  a  blank  sheet ;  for  then  the  impressions 
come  direct  through  one's  own  eyes  instead  of  being  coloured  by 
the  views  of  others. 

The  result  of  this  examination  leads  me  to  think  there  is  still 
room  for  further  description,  as  well  as  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
origin  and  mode  of  transport  of  the  so-called  ^*  Boulders,"  or 
Chalk-masses — a  question  that  has  been  so  far,  it  seems  to  me, 
treated  in  a  very  general,  cursory,  or  inadequate  manner. 

The  term  "Boulder"  is,  of  course,  used  by  writers  in  its 
geological  sense  of  a  transported  mass ;  but  as  in  the  vernacular  it 
means  a  rounded  and  waterwom  stone,  the  use  of  the  term  is  very 
likely,  without  due  warning,  to  create  an  image  of  something  very 
different  from  what  the  Norfolk  cUSb  disclose. 

As  my  object  is  not  to  reiterate,  but  rather  to  supplement  the  ob* 
servations  of  preceding  geologists,  I  purpose  to  confine  myself  as 
closely  as  possible  to  what  I  have  personally  seen  and  inferences 
therefrom,  only  incidentally  discussing,  as  occasion  arises,  the  various 
theories  on  the  subject  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  broached^. 

*  "  On  the  Geology  of  East  Norfolk,"  Phil.  Mag.  April,  May,  June,  October, 
and  NoTcmber,  1827. 

t  "  On  the  Boulder  Formation  of  Eastern  Norfolk,"*  Phil.  Mag.  May  1840. 

I  The  following  are  references  to  some  of  the  principal  writings  relating  to 
the  subject  in  addition  to  those  before  quoted : — 

Lyelrs  *  Elements  of  Geology,'  2nd.  ed.,  1841,  vol.  i.,  "On  I^orfolk  Drift,'* 
pp.  226-236. 

"Erratics  of  Norfolk,"  Ac,  Trimmer,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  1851, 
pp.  19-38. 

"  Lincolnshire  Drift,''  Morris,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1853,  p.  320. 

On  a  «  Section  at  Litcham,"  8.  V.  Wood,  Junr.,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1867,  pp.  84-87. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  England',  1875,  "  Geology  of  Rut- 
land." Judd,  pp.  245-249. 

Ditto,  ditto,  "  Geology  of  tl^e  Fenland,"  Skertchley,  1877i  pp.  236-241. 
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The  Oeological  Position  of  the  Cromer  Till  and  Contorted  Drift, 

The  relations  of  the  glacial  beds  to  those  below  can  best  be  seen 
by  commencing  at  Weybourne  and  walking  eastwards  towards 
C^mer.  The  Chalk  forming  a  basement  bed  for  the  whole  of  the 
Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  deposits,  is  here  seen  in  the  cliff. 
Besting  upon  it  is  a  bed  called  *'  iron  pan/'  composed  of  flints  and 
shells,  cemented  together  with  ferruginous  matter.  Above  this  are 
a  scries  of  laminated  sands  and  clays  called,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Weybourne  Crag,  and  thought  by  him  to  be  the  upper  part  of 
the  Norwich  Crag,  but  considered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake  to  be  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Chillesford  Clay,  and  identical  with  that  below  his 
*'  rootlet-bed  "  at  Kessingland*.  Above  the  laminated  sands  and 
clays  is  a  bed  corresponding  in  appearance  with  the  "  rootlet-bed  " 
at  Kessingland  ;  and  upon  it  rests  the  Contorted  Drift,  which  is  not 
very  striking  at  this  end  of  the  cliff  section ;  but  as  we  proceed 
towards  Sherringham  it  comes  in  with  greater  force.  The  lami- 
nated sands  and  clays  are  to  be  seen  at  various  points,  even  beyond 
Sherringham,  forming  the  base  of  the  glacial  deposits,  though,  as 
the  cliffs  are  so  obscured  by  talus,  I  could  not  aver  that  their  conti- 
nuity was  not  broken  in  places;    indeed,  if  we  refer  to  Lyell's 


•  Cambridgeshire  Gteology/  Bonney,  pp.  69-76. 
"Denudations  of  Norfolk,"  Fisher,  Geol.  Mag.  1868,  pp.  548-653. 
Presidential  Address,  Proc.  of  Norwich  Geol.  Soc,  H.  B.  Woodward,  Session 

1878-79. 

Ditto  ditto,  «r.  H.  Blake,  Session  1879-80. 

"  On  A  Disturbance  of  the  Chalk  at  Trowse/'  Proceed,  of  Norwich,  Geol.  Soc 
H.  B.  Woodward,  pp.  109, 110. 

**  Sequence  of  the  Glacial  Beds,"  8.  V.  Wood,  Junr.,  Geol.  Mag.  Sept.  1871. 

•The  Post  Tertiary  Deposits  of  Oambridgeshire,'  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  1878. 

"The  Glacial  Deposits  of  Cromer,"  Clement  Reid,  Geol.  Mag.  Feb.  1880. 

"Tlie  Chalk  Blufis  of  Trimmingham,"  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  Ann.  &  Mag. 
t)f  Nat.  Hist.  Oct  1880. 

On  the  "  Hessle  Boulder-day  in  Lincolnshire,"  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  Quart, 
Joum.  Geod.  Soa  Aug.  1879 ;  refers  to  buried  chalk  cliffs,  p.  412. 

"  Disturbance  in  ^e  Chalk  of  Norfolk,"  H.  B.  Woodward,  Geol.  Mag.  Feb. 
1881,  p.  93. 

**  Classification  of  the  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  Beds,"  Clement  Keid,  Geol. 
Mag.  Dec.  1880,  pp.  548,  549. 

"  On  the  Newer  Pliocene  Period  in  England,"  S.  V.  Wood,  Junr.,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Nor.  1880. 

"  On  a  Displacement  of  the  Chalk  at  Whitlingham,"  J.  E.  Taylor,  GeoL 
Mag.  1865,  p.  324. 

"On  a 'Disturbance  of  the  Chalk  at  Swainsthorpe,"  J.  E.  Taylor,  GeoL 
Mag.  1866,  p.  44. 

"On  the  Glacial  Period  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,"  Thos.  Belt,  Geol.  Mag. 
1877,  pp.  156-8. 

Various  references  to  the  Post-Tertiary  Deposits  of  Norfolk  will  be  foimd  in 
LyelVs  '  Principles '  and  G«ikie's  *  Great  Ice  Age,* 

"Physical  Geologj^  of  East  Anglia  during  the  Glacial  Period,"  Penning 
Quart.  Joum.  G«ol.  Soc.  1876,  toI.  xxxii.  pp.  191-203. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  further  references,  as  any  one  going  through 
the  aboTe  will  find  them  giren  in  one  place  or  another. 

♦  Pree.  Addrms,  Norwich  Gteol.  Soc.  Session,  1879-80. 
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paper  "On  the  Boulder  Formation  of  Eastern  Norfolk"  (Phil. 
Mag.  1840,  p.  367),  or  to  the  2nd  edition  of  the  *  Elements,' 
voL  i.  p.  231  (1841),  we  shaU  see  a  sketch  of  an  "included  pin- 
nacle of  chalk  "  resting  directly  upon  the  "  iron  pan,"  at  Old  Hythe 
Point,  west  of  Sherringham,  in  which  no  laminated  beds  are  shown 
between  the  "  till"  and  the  "  pan  "  ♦. 

Between  Sherringham  and  Cromer  the  Chalk,  with  the  iron  pan 
above  it,  in  places  was  clearly  exposed  on  the  foreshore.  There  is 
evidently,  as  described  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,  in  1827t,  a  general 
dip  of  the  strata  to  the  south-east. 

If  after  this  we  walk  from  Mundesley  northwestwards  towards 
Cromer,  we  shall  find  the  Cromer  TiU  here  very  chalky,  forming  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  north-west  of  and  close  to  the  section  of  the 
famed  Post-glacial  river-channel. 

Further  on  the  base  was  obscured  by  talus ;  but  as  we  approached 
the  "  Trimmingham  bluffs  "  the  Contorted  Drift  was  disclosed  at  the 
shore-level ;  and  if  we  refer  to  the  paper  of  Lyell's  already  quoted, 
p.  358,  we  shall  see  a  sketch  showing  the  "  laminated  blue  clay  "  or 
"  drift "  actually  underlying  the  "  protuberance  of  chalk  "  at  its  right- 
hand  extremity  (a,  fig.  1)^.  Beyond  this  point  and  near  to  Sidestrand 
I  saw  clearly-exposed  beds  of  fiint  gravel  with  laminated  sand  and 
clay,  yellow,  white,  and  blue ;  and  still  further  on,  reaching  10  feet 

*  In  1864  Sir  Charles  Lyell  writes : — "  Leonard  and  I  have  just  returned 
firom  Sherringham,  where  I  find  that  the  splendid  Old  Hrtlie  pinnacle  of  ohalk, 
in  which  the  flints  were  yertiod,  between  70  and  80  ket  high,  the  grandest 
erratic  in  the  world,  of  which  I  ffaye  a  figure  in  the  first  edition  of  my  '  Prin- 
ciples,' has  totally  disappeared.  —X^0r  to  Sir  Charlea  Bunbwy,  lAft  of  Lyell, 
vol.  ii.  p.  441. 

t  Phil.  Mag.  1827,  p.  286. 

X  These  "Bluffs"  are  usually  considered  to  be  connected  with  the  Chalk 
below,  as  the  Chalk  is  exposed  on  the  foreshore  at  low  water ;  and  much  inge- 
nuity has  been  expended  in  explaining  the  *'  contortions  "  or  disturbance  they 
ha?e  undergone,  as  well  as  their  exceptional  appearance  and  position.  I  have 
searched  the  various  sections  in  vain  for  any  adequate  proof  that  these  Bluft 
are  connected  with  the  Chalk  below.  The  evidence  is  lul  incomplete.  There 
are  certain  facts  pointing  to  the  probability  of  the  Bluffs  being  boulders^  such 
as  their  being,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  imbedded  in  Contorted  Drut  or  Till,  while 
not  far  off  on  either  side  lie  undisturbed  pregladal  beds  risine  abore  the  levd. 
of  high  water.  Lyell  considered  that  the  Drift  and  the  Chalk  nad  been  simul- 
taneously disturbed,  which  is  consistent  with  the  boulder  hypothesis,  but 
diflioult  otherwise  to  understand.  He  also  thought  that  they  formed  pait  of 
a  larger  central  nucleus  of  Chalk  under  Trimmineham  beacon,  and  that  as  the 
sea  cut  the  cliffs  back  the  exposure  of  Chalk  woiud  increase ;  instead  of  that, 
the  northern  bluff  has,  since  his  observation  in  1839,  diminished  in  length 
from  106  to  37  yards,  while  one  bluff  has  entirely  disappeared,  I  haye 
shown  in  dotted  lines  bh,  in.  fig.  1,  the  size  of  the  northern  bluff  as 
described  by  Lyell  in  1839,  and  its  present  size,  from  a  sketch  by  mysdf  in  1881, 
in  the  same  figure,  o.  Fig.  2  is  uie  cross  section  as  figured  by  l^U ;  figs.  8 
and  4  the  end  views  as  seen  by  me.  Without  in  any  way  presuming  to  settle 
a  matter  which  has  puzzled  such  trained  observers,  all  these  facts,  except  the 
nearness  of  the  Chalk  on  the  foreshore,  are  to  me  more  reconcilable  with  the 
boulder  hypothesis  than  with  any  other.  Hiose  interested  will  see  the  case  well 
stated  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne,  Ann.  &  Mag.  of  Nat  Hist  Mr.  Clement  Beid's 
hypothesis  that  the  chalk  bluffs  have  been  pressed  up  by  an  ice-^eet  from 
ward  seems  to  me  to  introduce  more  dUBoulties  than  it  explains. 
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above  the  shore,  were  found  a  series  of  false-bedded  gravels  and 
sands,  then  laminated  sand  and  clay  capped  by  a  dark  loamy  bed, 
together  like  those  I  have  described  as  occurring  above  the  ''  iron 
pan"  at  Weybourne. 

Nearly  opposite,  a  ferruginous  pan  was  exposed  on  the  shore ;  and 
still  further  to  the  north-west  the  cliffs  clearly  displayed  15  feet  of  fake- 
bedded  sands.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  interfere  in  the  controversies 
that  have  been  raging  of  late  among  geologists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich  regarding  these  preglacial  beds  or  "Forest-bed 
series ; "  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  must  state  my  convic- 
tion that  the  true  Drift-beds  appear  to  rest  on  a  pretty  well-marked 
eroded  surface  of  the  preglacial  beds  usually  known  as  the  Forest- 
bed  series ;  and  I  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake  *  has 
at  points,  where  eroded,  discovered  the  remains  of  a  true  land- 
surface  similar  and  equivalent  to  the  *^  rootlet-bed "  which,  in 
his  company,  I  saw  remarkably  well  exposed  at  the  base  of  the 
Xessingland  cliffs.  It  is  held  by  some  that  this  "rootlet-bed" 
does  not  contain  the  roots  of  forest  trees ;  but  for  our  purpose  this 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  even  if  they  were  roots  of  ferns,  which. 
I  doubt,  it  will  be  equally  a  land-surface  and  serve  just  as  well  for  a 
base-line  for  our  drift-deposits.  That  it  was  a  land-surface,  after 
the  diligent  investigation  I  have  carried  on  for  years  on  a  parallel 
subject  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  I  have  very  little  doubt;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  has  been  eroded,  and 
that  the  rootlets  we  see  are  the  tap-roots,  as  they  are  all  vertical  f. 

I  could  parallel  the  rootlets  pretty  closely  in  certain  stages  of  the 
denudation  of  the  postglacial  submarine    forest-bed  at  the  Alt 

mouth,  Lancashire:!:* 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that  I  consider 
the  lower  part  of  the  Cromer  Till  to  represent  the  incoming  of  the 
true  glacial  conditions.  Mr.  Searles  Y.  Wood  puts  the  Crag  at 
Weybourne   with  the  glacial  series,  because  it  contains  the  shell 

*  Presidential  address  to  the  Norwich  Geol.  Soo.,  Session  1879-80,  p.  146,  by 
J.  H.  Blake,  F.G.S. 

t  April  28, 1882.— This  bed  is  described  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury  in  1869.  He  says,  "But  I  wished  much  I  could  have  had 
the  advantage  of  walldne  with  you  along  the  Kessingland  and  Pakefield  Cliff, 
about  50  and  60  feet  high,  where,  at  Uie  base  for  more  than  a  mile,  in  a 
bed  of  what  I  formerly  called  green  till,  a  homogeneous  unstratified  day,  I 
found  upright  plants  or  shrubs  standing  Tertical,  with  their  roots  in  the  tame 
green  soil  (apparently  tap-roots),  also  Tertical  and  a  foot  or  more  long.  In 
one  place,  near  Pakefield,  this  lower  stratum  was  laminated,  and  contained 
prostrate  flattened  trees  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Orer  this  green  till,  with 
plant-s  in  situ  (of  whidi  I  have  kept  a  few  specimens  to  show  you),  reposes 
stratified  sand  many  yards  thick,  ana  over  this  drift,  with  plicated  boulders  of 
Chalk,  Lias  with  fossils  (Avicula  cygnipes),  numerous  Ammonites,  Belemnites, 
pieces  of  mica-schist,  sandstone,  greenstone,  and  other  rocks.  It  is  strange  to 
see  this  glacial  drift  covering  the  bed  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  with  trees  which 
must  have  erown  in  situ^  and  must  have  sunk  down  so  as  to  allow  first  the  sand 
and  then  tne  boulder-day  to  accumulate  over  it** — Life  of  Sir  Charles  LyeU, 
vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

J  Described  in  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  1878,  pp.  447,  448,  and  i^  varioua 
papers  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Geological  Sodety. 
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TtBina  ballhiea ;  but  I  ponBider,  with  Hessn.  H.  B.  Woodward,  J.  H. 
Blske,  and  Clement  Reid,  that  the  presence  of  this  one  ehell  is  an 
anaatisfactory  test  of  the  climate  being  glaciaL  No  doubt  the 
climate  was  gradaally  changing ;  but  I  could  see  no  evidence  of  ice- 
action  below  the  till.  The  generally  nudiBtuibed  nature  of  the  Crag- 
beds  uegatives  the  supposition. 

Description  of  the  Cromer  TiU  and  Contorted  Drift. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Cromer  Till  is,  in  places,  stratified.  Thia 
I  distinctly  noticed  in  more  than  one  place ;  and  it  is  shown  in  the 
section  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  shore  (fig.  5,  a)  between  8her- 
ringbam  and  Cromer.    In  another  place  I  noticed  that  the  till  rested 

Fig.  5, — Section  cat  out  hy  a  Stream  at  right  angle*  to  the  thore 
between  Cromer  and  Sherringham. 


npon  white  stratified  sand ;  and  also  at  a  point  near  Shorringham  an 
eroded  surface  of  black  loam  was  capped  by  red  gravel.  It  is  not  easy 
alwaya  to  disttnguish  between  the  proglacial  beds  and  the  incoming 
glacial,  especially  when  the  base  of  the  cliffs  is  encumbered  with 
tains ;  and  even  where  a  vertical  face  is  to  be  found,  if  not  perfectly 
frwh,  it  frequently  gets  washed  over  with  sand  from  above,  rendering 
it  necessary  to  scrape  it  down  before  its  nature  can  be  disclosed.  Hr. 
J.H.  Blake  says*,  "Where  the  unstratified  rootlet-bed  is  to  be  seen, 
this  line  is  very  marked;  but  where  the  rootlet-bed  has  been  en- 
tirely denuded,  it  is  frequently  not  so  well  marked,  from  that  and 
the  following  reasons.  There  are  sometimes  sands  &c.  immediately 
above  and  below  this  bed  of  a  similar  colour  and  natnie,  which,  when 
the  bed  itself  ia  entirely  denuded,  come  together  and  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  break  in  the  series."  The  till  may  therefore  be 
described  as  sometimes  passing  down  into  semistratified  beds,  itself 
being  usually  unstratified,  but  occasionally  partially  so,  as  we  see 
ia  also  the  case  with  the  marine  Boulder-clays  of  West  Lancashire. 
Upwards  it  usually  passes  into  the  Contorted  Drift  in  an  indescri- 
bably coufosed  sort  of  manner,  but  occasionally  displays  a  very 
■  Preradential  Address,  Noririeh  OeoL  Soc,  Seuion  1679-80,  p.  147. 
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distinct  line  of  erosion,  which  may  be  traced  from  Mundesley  as  far 
as  the  Boutbernmost  of  the  chalk  bluffs.  The  Contorted  Drift  is  a 
confused,  folded -up  mass  of  sands,  graTeU,  and  mads,  which  in  places 
have  be«u  distincUy  stratified  and  afterwards  forced  ap  and  benb 
into  the  most  striking  conTolutions  (figs.  5,  6,  7).  The  conftised 
arrangement  of  the  beda  is  best  illustrated  by  the  section  at  right 


a   Contorted  driit  H.  TiU. 

c.  TbIus,  d.  Hud  lalin. 

te.  Stntified  bandi  folded  Dp  uid  duturbed. 

Fig,  7. — Section  heitiietn  Cromer  and  SherrtTtgham, 


angles  to  the  shore  (fig.  5)  where  nni^tratiJied  till  (b),  containing  a 
nest  of  gravel  (c),  rests  apon  stratified  till  (a),  while  horizontelly  the 
nnstratifled  till  passes  into  sands  and  gravels  in  an  indescribable  state 
of  confusion  not  unlike  the  figure  in  a  knotty  piece  of  wood,  as  at  d. 
The  included  boulders  of  primary  rocks  and  the  chalk-masses  I  shall 
treat  sepsrstely,  as  well  as  the  relations  that  can  be  traced  between 
the  convoluted  beds  and  the  included  masses. 

The  contorted  drift  is  capped  by  a  series  of  sands  and  well-rolled 
gravels,  which  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  with  bis  usual  accuracy,  has  shown 
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in  a  section  illustrating  a  paper  ''  On  the  Sequence  of  Glacial  Beds  ** 
(Geol.  Mag.  Sept.  1871,  p.  4  of  reprint) ;  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Jukes- 
Browne,  and  others  of  the  Survey,  in  thinking  that  they  do  not  lie 
in  valleys  of  erosion.  Mr.  Wood  calls  these  gravels  '*  middle 
glacial,"  a  term  that  has  been  very  generally  adopted ;  but  Mr. 
Penning  says*  "  If  these  views  be  correct,  there  is,  between  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Glacial,  no  definite  line  of  demarcation."  As  the  object 
of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  nomenclature  of  the  drift  beds,  I 
will  pass  on  to  a  description  of  the  chalk  inclusions. 

Included  CkaVc  Masses, 

The  simplest  form  of  chalk  inclusion  is  an  irregularly  shaped, 
partially  rounded,  isolated  mass,  as  fig.  8,  A  and  B ;  a  still  more 
irregular  and  ang^ular  form  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  G,  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  to  these  masses  when  the  base  of  the  drift 
gets  swept  away  by  the  sea.  At  first  sight  this  looks  like  an  isolated 
pinnacle,  the  part  c  standing  out  in  relief  from  the  cliff  with 
talus  at  the  base,  a ;  furtHer  examination  shows,  however,  that  it 
is  part  of  a  mass  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  of  which  5,  6,  7,  1,  constitute  a 
surface  flush  with  the  natural  face  of  drift,  this  portion  of  the  boulder 
evidently  having  split  ofiP  through  the  removal  of  the  drift  from  below. 
Fracture  of  the  masses  in  this  way  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  arising 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  chalk  to  support  the  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent drift  when  partially  undermined.  This  fact  was  well 
illustrated  by  a  landslip  I  observed  between  Gromer  and  Sherring- 
ham,  where  a  portion  of  a  horizontal  chalk-mass  of  considerable 
proportions  had  slipped  down  bodily  onto  the  shore,  and,  though 
shattered,  retained  generally  its  relative  position  and  form. 

The  next  form  of  inclusion  is  an  apparent  aggregation  of  irregular 
masses,  as  shown  in  fig.  8,  D,  but  which  have  really  originally  been 
one  mass,  afterwards  separated,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  cavities 
being  infilled  with  drift  apparently  folding  round  the  masses  and 
penetrating  them  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Fig.  8,  E,  is  an  in- 
structive example  of  how  this  separation  develops  and  comes  about. 
The  larger  masses  of  chalk,  however,^  are  distinctly  characterized  by 
length  and  horizontality,  as  shown  in  fig.  8,  F,  G,  and  in  fig.  9. 

How  horizontal  masses  of  such  longitudinal  dimensions  could  be 
conveyed  and  imbedded  in  mud  and  sand  with  so  little  fracture  is 
one  of  the  suggestive  problems  presented  for  our  solution.  From 
the  position  of  the  boulders  and  the  nature  of  the  cliff  it  is  no  easy 
matter,  nay,  often  impossible,  to  examine  them  closely ;  but  it  is  plain 
to  see  that,  as  a  rule,  the  junction  of  the  external  surface  of  the  chalk 
with  the  drift  in  which  it  is  imbedded  is  marked  by  laminated  beds 
of  the  drift  a  few  inches  in  thickness  enwrapping  the  mass  or  boulder,  aa 
shown  in  the  numerous  examples  figured.  The  most  surprising  feature 
about  the  boulders  is  perhaps  the  length  and  extreme  tenuity  some 

•  "On  the  PhyBical  Geology  of  East  Anglia  during  the  Glacial  Period," 
Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  toL  zxxii.  p.  195. 
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Fig.  8. — Varioui  fbmu  of  ChaUi-^nchuiont. 


a.  StretiBed  and.  b.  Talna. 


a.  StRktifled  gnreL        b.  Tolut. 


a  a.  Contorted  drift. 
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of  these  masses  attain,  together  with  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
the  cx>ntinnity  of  the  chalk  is  preserved  without  disruption.  This 
characteristic  interested  me  much ;  and  fortunately  one  of  the  best- 
defined  of  the  boulders  of  this  form  I  fotmd  to  be  partially  within 
reach.  I  saw  this  mass  on  three  separate  occasions,  and  eventually 
made  a  coloured  sketch  of  it  on  the  spot,  which  is  reproduced  in  fig.  9. 

Fig,  9. — Chalk  Mass  between  Cromer  and  Sherringham, 


ah,  Beds  of  shellfl  2-3  inches  thick. 

d.     Stratified  sands. 

//.   Background  of  contorted  drifK 


c.  Oontorted  beds  of  sand. 
e.  TiU. 


It  was  about  120  feet  long ;  I  judged  it  to  be  about  12  feet  in  its 
thickest  part,  thinning  out  gradually  northwards  at  its  lower  end, 
where  I  measured  it,  to  only  9  inches.  This  part  I  could  reach  with 
my  hammer,  and  found  it  to  be  solid  compact  chalk.  The  flints,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  drawing,  follow  the  form  of  the 
mass,  showing  that  it  has  been  to  some  extent  bent ;  but  I  could 
discover  no  fractures.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  I  have  to 
record  as  bearing  upon  the  mode  of  its  transport  is  that,  underlpng 
it,  at  a,  was  a  bed  of  shells  about  2  or  3  inches  thick,  consisting  of 
broken  valves  closely  packed  and  crowded  together,  and  above  it  was 
another  and  similar  bed  &.  The  mass  lay  at  about  the  angle  dis- 
played in  the  drawing.  Where  these  shells  occurred  the  boulder  was 
underlain  by  contorted  beds  of  sand  (c),  and  above  by  sands  {d)  rudely 
stratified  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  surface.  In  addition  to  those 
I  have  described  are  larger  masses  of  chalk  marl.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  describe  the  "  boulders  "  in  greater  detail.  Lyell,  in  his 
paper  in  the  FhiL  Mag.  1840,  shows  also  the  lamination  and  folding 
of  the  drift  in  contact  with  the  masses  conforming  to  their  outline. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  where  the  included  masses  do  not 
occur  in  the  drift,  as  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  section  described,  it 
is  much  less  disturbed  and  convoluted  in  its  character. 

a  J.  G.  8.  No.  160.  B 
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Origin  and  Mode  of  Transport, 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  forma  and  mod^  of  occurrence 
of  these  masses  will,  I  think,  throw  considerable  light  upon  their 
origiii.  They  have  by  various  observers  been  attributed  (Ist)  to 
diluvial  currents,  (2nd)  to  icebergs,  (3rd)  to  land-ice  either  as  a  glacier 
or  ice-sheet ;  but  the  subject  is  so  difficult  that  most  observers  have 
contented  themselves  with  these  general  statements,  no  attempt 
that  I  know  of  having  been  made  to  investigate  the  matter  in  detail. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  general  agreement  among  the  older  geologists 
that  they  have  been  floated  into  their  present  positions  *'*'  somehow  ** 
by  ice. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  one  to  be  duly  weighed,  that  only  rocks 
of  a  certain  nature  are  found  occurring  of  these  huge  dimensions  in 
the  Drift.  The  harder  and  primary  rocks,  the  sandstones,  gneisses, 
granites,  syenites  and  basalts  never  occur  in  this  form ;  they  may  be 
found  as  rounded  or  cubical  boulders  of  many  tons'  weight,  but 
none  of  a  size  like  these.  In  none  of  the  sections  in  Lancashire 
are  such  masses  found,  nor  are  the  beds  of  Drift  contorted,  though 
they  are  much  fuller  of  far-travelled  planed  and  grooved  erratios 
and  boulders  and  other  indications  of  glacial  action.  Masses  of 
Marlstone  Eock-bed,  of  oolite,  and  of  chalk  and  gault  of  enormous 
proportions  have  been  described  by  Morris,  Judd,  Skertchley,  Bonney, 
and  others  as  found  imbedded  in  the  Boulder-clay  in  Lincolnshire, 
llutland,  &c. ;  but  we  And  they  possess  this  common  characteristic : 
they  ore  long,  shallow,  and  narrow.  They,  in  feust,  are  of  just 
the  form  that  would  be  taken  by  masses  broking  off  from  a  din  or 
escarpment. 

The  geological  formations  from  which  they  are  derived  are  dis- 
tinguished by  possessing  numerous  springs ;  the  beds  are  either 
entirely  porous  or  they  lie  upon  sands  or  days*. 

I  take  it  for  certain  that  the  origin  of  such  travelled  masses  of 
rock  is  to  be  sotight  in  cliffs  and  escarpments.  Then  how  could 
such  enormous  masses  be  conveyed  to  a  distance  from  the  parent 
rock.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  transporting  agent,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  could  convey  them  many  miles  as  easily  as  one  mile. 
Professor  Judd  considers  that  some  of  the  boulders  he  describes  from 
the  Marlstone  Rock-bed  have  travelled  not  less  than  30  miles.  Land- 
ice,  I  think,  is  out  of  the  question ;  the  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  grind 
its  bed  into  an  impalpable  miid ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  any  means 
by  which  an  ice-sheet  could  tear  up  masses  from  the  bed  of  the  rock 
it  passes  over  and  detach  them  in  this  way.  An  iceberg  is  only  the 
detached  termination  of  a  glacier  or  sheet  of  ice ;  and  the  same  diffi- 
culty applies  to  this  mode  of  origin,  with  the  additional  difficulty  of 
requiring  a  great  depth  of  water  for  flotation  transport. 

The  position  of  the  shell-beds  under  and  over  the  chalk  boulder 
(fig.  9,  a,  6)  appears  to  me  to  show  conclusively  that  it  has  been 

*  Professor  Judd  says  (Qeology  of  ButUnd,  p.  265) : — "The  frequent  alter- 
natiun  within  the  district  under  description  of  peryious  beds  of  limestono  and 
sand  with  imperrioua  days  gives  rise  to  numerous  springs,*' &c. 
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quietlj  deposited  in  water.  Thut  a  mass  of  this  shape  and  form  . 
could  be  pushed  up,  enveloped  in  drift,  by  a  Scandinavian  or  any 
other  ice-«heet,  and  preserve  its  continuity  undisturbed,  appears 
to  me  to  be  all  but  inconceivable.  If,  then,  these  masses  were 
detached  from  cliffs  (which,  as  I  have  shown,  their  form  and  the 
nature  of  the  rock  of  which  they  are  composed  would  indicate),  and  if 
they  have  been  floated  to  their  present  position,  it  follows  that  the 
depth  of  water  in  which  they  were  rafted  off  cannot  have  hem 
very  great.  The  highest  point  of  the  Chalk  in  Norfolk  is  650  feet*. 
The  highest  point  irom  which  the  Marlstone  Rock-bed  masses  can 
have  been  derived  is  from  700  to  800  feet. 

The  extreme  limit  of  depth  of  water  could  therefore,  when  the 
last  of  these  masses  were  quarried,  not  exceed  600  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  from 
the  sea-level  the  Chalk  has  a  pretty  gradual  slope  upwards  from  eabt 
to  west ;  therefore  as  the  land  subsided  the  inshore  waters  would  iu 
all  cases  shallow  towards  the  cliff. 

It  really  then  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  *'  launching ;"  and 
when  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  a  mass  of  solid  chalk 
in  some  cases  as  big  as  the  Great  Eastern  has  to  be  quarried  out  of 
the  natural  bed  and  quietly  deposited  with  little  derangement  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  on  the  nearest  bubmurine  bank,  it  forms  a 
problem  for  solution  in  geological  engineering  of  a  very  interesting 
nature. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  case  of  strata  like  the  Marlstone  Hock-bed 
resting  upon  strata  of  a  different  nature,  that  ordinary  landslips  would 
detach  masses  from  the  parent  rock,  which  might  afterwards  be 
conveyed  by  ice  to  a  distance.  But  with  regard  to  the  Chalk  the 
case  is  rather  different.  The  masses  in  the  Norfolk  Drift  appear  to 
be  homogeneous ;  so  that  an  ordinary  landslip  hardly  meets  the  case. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  Chalk  is  full  of  potholes  and  fissures  ; 
and  any  crack  that  opened  in  the  top  of  a  cliff  might  be  opened  further 
by  intrusive  ice.  Until  last  winter  I  never  realized  the  fact  that 
ice  could  be  intrusive ;  but  then  I  observed,  and  described  in  a  letter 
to  *  Nature,'  how  water  held  up  in  the  sandhills  and  percolating 
therefrom  could  insinuate  itself  into  hard  peat  in  the  form  of  ice,  and 
split  it  off  in  great  sheets,  one  of  these  I  measured  being  16  feet 
long,  8  feet  wide,  and  8  inches  thick,  as  fiat  as  a  flagstone,  and 
containing  a  wedge  of  ice  throughout  its  whole  superficial  extent. 
In  a  similar  manner  I  conceive  the  water  held  up  in  the  porous  chulk 
would  insinuate  itself  into  any  latent  fissure  or  line  of  weakness  or 
joint,  and,  gradually  increasing  by  percolation  and  by  water  from 
melting  snow,  force  out  and  detach  masses  of  enormous  proportions ; 
also  such  streams  of  water  issuing  from  the  chalk  might  freeze 
into  accumulated  masses  of  ice  about  the  detached  rock.  Pack  ice 
driven  onto  the  shore  and  piled  up  over  and  around  it,  and  then  in 
winter  frozen  into  a  sheet  or  ice-foot,  might  assist  the  accumulation 
until  a  raft  were  formed  sufi^cient  to  fioat  off  boulders  of  the  largest 

*  Penningt  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  vol.  zxxii.  p.  191.         \ 
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dimenmons  *.  That  ice  can  aocnmulate  on  land  in  an  enormons  mass, 
not  a8  a  glacier,  is  well  shown  hy  W.  H.  Dall,  in  the  description  of 
what  he  saw  in  Alaska  in  the  yicinity  of  Bering  Straits  f.  After 
describing  ice-cliffs  with  interstratified  beds  of  clay  and  vegetable 
matter,  rising  in  two  faces  about  30  feet  high  each,  he  proceeds  to 
explain  that  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  the  ice  formed  a  ridge  about 
250  feet  above  high  water,  and  observes : — "  That  is  to  say,  it  appeared 
that  the  ridge  itself,  two  miles  wide,  and  250  feet  high,  was  chiefly 
composed  of  solid  ice  overlaid  with  day  and  vegetable  mould."  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Dall  says  *^  the  formation  of  the  surrounding  country 
shows  no  high  land  or  rock}'  hills  ^m  which  a  glacier  might  have 
been  derived  and  then  covered  with  debris  from  their  sides.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  mossy  surface  showed  that  the  ice  must  be  quite  desti- 
tute of  motion;  and  the  circumstances  appeared  to  point  to  one  conclu- 
sion, that  there  is  here  a  ridge  of  solid  ice,  rising  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  and  higher  than  any  of  the  land  about  it,  and  older 
than  the  mammoth  and  fossil  horse,  this  ice  taking  upon  itself  the 
functions  of  a  regular  stratified  rock.  The  formation,  though  visited 
betore,  has  not  hitherto  been  intelligibly  described  from  a  geological 
standpoint.  Though  many  facts  may  remain  to  be  investigated,  and 
whatever  be  the  conclusions  as  to  its  origin  and  mode  of  preservation, 
it  certainly  remains  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  puzzling  geolo- 
logical  phenomena  in  existence." 

*  April  28,  1882. — Since  this  paper  was  written,  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward, 
F.G.S.,  has  kindly  allowed  roe  to  read  the  proof  of  his  forthcoming  Sunrey 
Memoir  on  the  G^logy  of  the  country  about  Norwich.    In  this  he  gives  sections 
and  a  detailed  deecription  of  the  "disturbed  chalk  at  Trowse."    The  pit  in 
which  the  sections  occurred  is  on  a  range  of  low  hills  bordering  the  river  Yar«. 
Two  sections  are  given  in  parallel  planes  twenty  yards  apart    One  (fig.  24)  shows 
disturbed  chalk  with  lines  of  flints  bent  upwards  in  a  south-easterly  dii^ction, 
at  an  angle  of  from  35°  to  40°,  having  a  vertical  south-easterly  face,  against 
which  is  banked  up  a  mass  of  reoonst.ructed  chalk  containing  drift-pebblee.    The 
other  shows  a  disturbed  mass  of  chalk  containing  sandy  pockets,  and  having  an 
irregular  vertical  overhanging  face,  against  which  the  reoonstrucM  material, 
oonsiBting  of  contorted  laminated  loam  and  marl,  rubbly  chalk  and  sand,  recon- 
structed  chalk,  &c.,  abuts,  and  is  apparently  forced  underneath  the  overhang  in 
a  tongue-like  form.    Mr.  Woodward  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  disturbance 
is  not  of  preglacial  origin.    He  also  says,  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich 
the  disturbed  or  glaciated  chalk  is  seen  in  the  pita  bordering  the  rivers.*'    It 
appears  that  these  disturbances  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  such  situations. 
Mr.  Woodward  points  out  that  mammalian  remains  are  frequenUy  found  in  the 
disturbed  chalk ;  they  include  the  mammoth,  the  red  doer,  and  a  species  like 
the  roe-deer.     AH  these  facts  point  to  a  subaerial  origin ;  and  the  position  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  being  the  banks  of  river-valleys  is  very  suggestive. 
It  is  here,  by  drainage  through  the  strata,  that  the  intrusive  subaenal  ice  would 
be  capable  of  splitting,  wedging  off,  and  disturbing  portions  of  the  chalk ;  and 
during  this  time  it  is  quite  possible  the  mammalian  remains  may  hare  been 
introduced.    As  the  land  became  submerged  some  of  these  detached  maivee 
might  be  rafted  off  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  while  some  few  might 
remain  at  their  place  of  origin.    Mr.  Woodward  says  (p.  137),  "  It  has  been 
hinted  that  the  disturbance  at  Trowse  might  have  been  due  to  the  ice  haying 
acted  on  some  irreffularitv  in  the  ground,  impinging  perhaps  on  an  old  cUff 
which  formed  a  local  bar. 

t  "  Notes  in  Alaska  and  the  vicinity  of  Bering  Straitsi,'*  American  Joum.  of 
Science,  February  1881,  p.  107. 
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This  shows  that  ioe  may  acoumolate  on  land  in  a  way  we  had 
none  of  ns  before  realized ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Trimmer 
points  oat  that  ice  in  an  extensive  sheet  of  considerable  thickness 
may  remain  even  submerged.  He  says*,  *  *  Sir  Edward  Parry  found  for 
miles  along  the  coast  near  Melville  Island  a  dark  blue  stratum  of 
8olid  ice,  imbedded  in  the  beach  at  the  depth  of  10  feet  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  '  The  ice,'  he  says,  *  had  probably  been  the 
lower  part  of  heavy  masses  forced  aground  by  the  pressure  of  the 
floes  from  without,  and  still  adhering  to  the  viscous  mud  of  which 
the  beach  is  composed,  after  the  upper  surface  has  in  course  of  time 
dissolved.'" 

Dr.  J.  Eae  describes  how  at  Repulse  Bay,  during  the  spring  of 
1847,  boulders  situated  at  low-water  mark  were  frozen  into  floe  ice, 
and,  being  lifted  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  (which  was  from  6 
to  8  feet  or  more),  became  eventually  encased  in  the  ice,  which  he 
found  by  measurement  to  attain  a  thickuess  of  more  than  8  feet.  In 
the  spring,  by  the  double  effect  of  thaw  and  evaporation,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ice  was  removed,  so  that  the  stones  that  were  formerly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  now  appeared  in  the  surface  of  the  ice  as  if 
dropped  there  from  a  cliff"  (Arctic  Manual,  1875,  p.  651). 

Mr.  Osmond  Fisher  calculates  (Geol.  Mag.  1868,  p.  550)  that 
flotation  cannot  take  place  unless  the  earthy  matter  does  not  exceed 
one  twentieth  in  bulk  of  the  whole  mass.  If,  therefore,  a  mass  of 
chalk  600  feet  x  60  feet  x  60  feet  is  to  be  rafted  off,  it  would 
require  ice  equal  to  43,200,000  cubic  feet,  including  the  rock,  to  effect 
it,  or  a  combined  mass  1200  feet  long  by  600  feet  broad  and  60  feet 
thick.  That  such  a  raft  is  a  possibility,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny. 
With  an  ice-raft  of  this  nature  resting  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  a 
shore,  and  subject  also  to  the  lifting-power  of  the  tides,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  mass  once  set  in  motion  would 
launch  itself  out  to  sea. 

In  some  such  way,  I  conceive,  the  puzzling  "boulders"  have 
been  derived  and  transported ;  and  it  is  readily  realizable  that,  with  a 
large  superficial  raft  of  ice,  the  melting-power  of  the  sea-water  acting 
on  an  extensive  siirface  might  soon  cause  them  to  founder.  But  in 
many  cases  the  sinking  has  been  very  gentle ;  or  the  mass  would  be 
more  fractured  than  it  is.  I  conceive  that  frequently  the  boulder  has 
sunk  with  a  great  bulk  of  ice  attached  to  it.  But  the  vertical  displace- 
ment which  such  weights  would  undoubtedly  cause  is  not  in  my 
opinion  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  contortions  of  the  drift  in 
which  we  find  them  imbedded.  Sections  figs.  5,  6,  7  will,  I  think,' 
serve  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  lateral  force  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  folding  of  the  strata.  I  conceivq  that  the  Drift 
of  Cromer  formed  a  large  submarine  bank,  and  that  the  sea  was 
sufficiently  shallow  to  allow  of  the  ice-rafts  and  their  burdens  often 
grounding. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  impact  of  a  mass  of 
ioe  and  rock  weighing  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  tons  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  disturb,  bend,  fold,  and  contort  the  stratified 

*  Quart.  Joum.  G«ol.  Soc.  1861,  p.  22. 
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beds  of  yielding  mnd,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  If  snoh  ice-masBes 
with  their  burdens  sank  into  yielding  mud  vertically,  or  were  driven 
into  it  by  lateral  pressure,  the  melting  of  the  ice  encircling  the 
boulder  might  account  also  for  some  of  the  contortions  of  the  sur- 
rounding beds.  I  have  shown  that  the  drift  frequently  has  an 
apparent  stratification  concentric  with  the  surface  of  the  boulder, 
and  not  only  encircling,  but  frequently  penetrating  it. 

The  enclosing  matrix  of  ice  as  it  gradually  melted  would  be  me- 
chanically replaced  by  particles  of  the  surrounding  drift;  and  in 
this  way  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  concentric  foldings  of  the  drift 
around  the  boulder  were  induced.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that,  if 
the  cheLlk-mass  were  fissured  ever  so  slightly  by  the  fall  or  deposition 
on  an  uneven  bed,  percolation  of  water  would,  while  removing  the 
chalk  in  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  introduce  at  the  same  time  fine 
particles  of  drift,  and  so  produce  that  remarkable  interpenetration  of 
the  chalk  with  laminated  drift  we  so  frequently  see,  as  well  as 
assist  to  produce  in  these  separated  masses  rounded  contours  (see 
fig.  8,  A,  B,  D,  E). 

If  the  boulder  was  formed  and  conveyed  as  I  suggest,  the  chalk, 
no  doubt,  at  the  time  would  be  frozen  hard  through  its  entire 
substance.  The  gradual  thawing  of  it  would,  I  surmise,  while  pro- 
ducing a  sort  of  disintegration  of  the  particles,  render  it,  under  the 
pressure  and  weight  of  drift  above,  partially  plastic.  In  this  way 
we  may  account  for  the  bending  of  the  larger  masses  without 
fracture,  as  is  often  shown  by  the  wavy  line  of  fiinta  they  contain. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  a  mass  of  chalk  capped  with  drift 
that  had  slipped  down  onto  the  shore.  Though  shattered,  it  pre- 
served its  form ;  and  I  could  quite  believe  that  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances it  might  again  be  consolidated  into  firm  chalk.  But  some 
of  these  masses,  notably  the  one  shown  in  fig.  9,  are  of  such  extreme 
tenuity  that  the  only  feasible  explanation  of  their  preservation  intact 
appears  to  be  this : — ^that,  after  deposition,  the  mass  has  been  exposed 
oti  the  upper  surface  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  which  has  thinned  it, 
or  dressed  it  ofif,  into  the  shape  we  see,  before  the  drift  above  was 
deposited  upon  it.  The  same  figure  seems  to  point  to  this  conclusion  ; 
for  underneath  is  a  bed  of  closely  packed  shell-fragments,  and  aboTe, 
on  nearly  the  same  slope,  another.  I  can  see  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  upper  shell  bed  was  deposited  in  this  manner. 
The  underlying  one  may  have  been  disturbed  by  the  deposition  of 
the  boulder,  and  so  pushed  up  from  an  originally  more  level  plane  ; 
and  the  contortions  of  the  sand  underneath  would  seem  to  point  to 
this  disturbance  having  taken  place. 

My  conclusions  may  therefore  be  summed  up  in  this  way : — 

That  the  travelled  masses  were  derived  fix>m  sea -cliffs ;  they  were 
landslips  aided  by  the  penetration  of  water  forming  ice  intrusive  ia 
fissures,  which  forced  and  quarried  them  from  the  parent  rocks. 

That  water  issuing  from  subterranean  sources  accumulated  in  ioe 
round  the  faUen  masses,  and  then  was  united  and  frozen  into  the 
shore-ice. 

That  ice-floes  driven  onto  this  mass  would  often  get  frozen  into 
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it,  combinedly  forming  a  raft  quite  capable  of  floatiDg  away  any 
bonldera  we  are  acquainted  with.  That  the  natural  incline  of  the 
shore,  aided  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ioe  at  the  approach  of  summer,  would  be  equal  to  launching 
into  the  sea  the  entire  raft,  which  has  probably  in  most  cases  floated 
off  in  water  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  the  bank  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed appear  to  me  to  point  to  shallow-water  conditions  during  its 
formation. 

The  masses  of  Marlstone  Bock-bed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Oolitic 
escarpment  have  probably,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Judd,  been 
derived  from  the  highest  points,  in  which  case  they  would  be  floated 
into  as  much  as  600  feet  of  water ;  one  of  them  is  stranded  on  Beacon 
Hill.  They  appear  to  be  isolated  objects,  such  as  we  should  expect  if 
they  foundered  in  deep  water  without  stranding,  through  the  melting 
of  the  ice  raft  and  consequent  insufficiency  of  flotation-power.  But 
the  frequency  of  these  boulders  and  their  accumulation  in  the  Cromer 
drift  points  to  their  progress  having  been  arrested  by  the  shoaling 
of  the  water  and  by  stranding  on  a  submarine  bank. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  GwTV  Jeftbets  asked  if  the  author  had  named  the  shells 
found,  and  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  their  being  examined, 
especially  with  respect  to  Tellina  balthica. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  stated  that  Mr.  Clement  Eeid  had  carefully  col- 
*  lected  all  the  shells  of  these  beds,  and  that  they  would  be  described 
in  a  memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  Evans  expressed  his  interest  in  the  paper,  and  his  admiration 
of  the  care  with  which  the  author's  conclusions  had  been  worked  out. 
He  referred  to  the  Chalk  of  the  Roslyn  Pit  near  Ely,  and  to  masses 
of  transported  Boulder-day  imbedded  in  softer  material  already 
deposited. 

Prof.  JuDD  said  he  agreed  with  the  author  in  believing  that  such 
enormous  transported  masses  must  have  been  conveyed  by  floating 
shore-ice,  and  coidd  not  have  been  carried  by  any  form  of  land-ice 
or  iceberg, 

Mr.  UUksw  thought  that  the  author's  views  were  weU  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  had  himself  seen  in  Tibet  spring- water  accu- 
mulating and  freezing  till  it  formed  masses  of  ice  many  acres  in 
extent  and  from  8  to  10  feet  thick,  which  appeared  to  last  all  through 
the  summer. 

Rev.  £•  Hill  found  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  rock- 
masses  could  be  separated  from  clifls  without  being  overturned. 

Prof.  HuoHEB  daid  that  he  had  himself  seen  agencies  at  work 
in  this  country  which,  on  a  slightly  larger  scale,  would  explain 
all  the  phenomena  described  by  die  author.  In  the  landslips  near 
Lyme  Regis,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  along  the  river  Qwyd, 
masses  of  rock  and  drift  slide  down  without  being  much  disturbed, 
and  often  remain  right  side  up.    Then,  aa  to  transport,  he  had  seen 
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last  winter  in  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  masses  of  snow-laden  shore- 
ice  packed  under  the  action  of  stream  and  tide,  and  frozen  into  one 
solid  mass  12  feet  thick,  so  that  large  vessels  were  icehound.  When 
this  broke  up,  ice  rafts  were  formed  some  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
capable  of  carrying  an  enormous  load  of  rock.  The  separate  layers 
were  often  full  of  stones,  sand,  &c.,  which  must  have  settled  down 
irregularly  when  the  ice  melted. 

Prof.  Bonnet  said  that  such  falls  of  rock  now  took  place  in  the 
Arctic  regions  before  the  breaking  up  of  an  ice-foot.  He  thought 
the  nature  of  the  fragments  in  English  Boulder-day  pointed  to  their 
being  shallow-water  formations. 

Mr.  Cleicent  Eeid,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  B.  B.  Wood- 
ward, said  that  the  chalk,  from  its  fossils,  had  evidently  been  derived 
from  no  great  distance.  He  added  that  the  fossils  in  the  sands  lying 
on  the  boulders  referred  to  are  all  fragmentary,  and  he  did  not 
regard  them  as  contemporaneous  with  the  deposition  of  the  beds, 
but  as  derived  from  an  older  deposit. 
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25.  On  fame  Seotiohb  of  Lutcolnshibb  Neocomiak.  By  H.  Ksepiitg, 
Esq.,  of  the  Woodwaidiao  Museum,  Cambridge.  Communicated 
by  W.  EioiPiNe,  Esq.,  Mj^.,  E.O.S.  (Bead  February  22, 
1882.) 

DuBuio  the  ezcaYations  in  some  of  i^e  heavy  cuttingB  required  for 
the  Louth  and  Lincoln  railway  I  had  the  good  fortune,  in  1872,  to 
disooyer  a  rich  locality  for  the  fossils  of  the  Ironstone  of  this 
district.  The  fossils  found  were  deposited  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Woodwardian  Museum^  though  some  were  contributed  to  other 
collections. 

I  have  revisited  the  locality  at  various  times,  once  in  company 
with  my  son,  Mr.  W.|  Keeping,  M.A.,  now  of  York  Museum ;  so  that 
I  have  had  good  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  these 
beds. 

As  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  cuttings  must  be  getting 
obscure,  through  the  growth  of  grass  on  their  slopes,  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  put  on  record  the  facts  observed,  I  again  last 
summer  visited  the  railway-cuttings  and  also  the  excavations  for 
iron-ore  near  Claxby.  The  state  in  which  these  openings  now  are, 
the  rapid  way  in  which  the  beds  are  becoming  hidden  by  over- 
growth, has  convinced  me  that  the  notes  which  we  have  made  on 
the  exposures  may  probably  be  worth  preservation,  notwithstanding 
their  incompleteness.  They  are  o£Pered  therefore  without  hesitation, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  fidl  sense  of  their  partial  and  cursory 
character. 

The  Neocomian  beds  of  the  district  have  been  well  described  by 
Professor  Judd  in  his  essay  ^^  On  the  Strata  which  form  the  Base  of 
the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  "  * ;  indeed  to  this  important  work  we  owe 
oni  knowledge  of  the  three  members  of  the  group,  the  fossil  fauna 
of  the  limestone  or  middle  divison,  and  even  its  separation  from 
the  Jurassic  deposits,  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
confused.  There  is  the  less  need  therefore  for  any  formal  descrip- 
tion ;  and  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  few  remarks  on  excavations  made 
since  1867,  and  on  fossils  supplementary  to  Professor  Judd's  list. 

In  the  paper  referred  to  (I,  e,  p.  243)  the  Neocomian  beds  are 
divided  into: — 1.  Upper  ferruginous  sands ;  2.  Tealby  series,  alternate 
beds  of  sandy  day  and  limestone ;  3.  Lower  sand  and  sandstone. 
They  were  well  seen  at  the  workings  for  iron-ore  near  Claxby. 
The  works  are  suspended  at  present  so  far  as  the  iron-ore  is 
concerned ;  the  mining  is  effected  by  an  adit  driven  into  the  side  of 
the  hill,  in  the  thickness  of  the  iron  deposit. 

The  iron-ore  beds,  about  9-13  feet  thick,  are  extremely  rich  in 
fossils,  but  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation. 

«  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Boo.  rol.  zziii.  pp.  242-267  (1867). 
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In  ascending  order  (see  fig.  1),  at  the  base  is  Eimmeridge  Clay. 
This  is  well  seen  here,  the  junction  with  the  Lower  Sands  and  Grits 
being  exposed  at  that  portion  of  the  excavation  where  they  are 
now  digging  sand  for  the  foandries  and  in  the  tram-incline.  The 
uppermost  beds  are  laminated  bituminous  flaggy  shales,  the  ''  slaty 
and  shaly  bed  "  of  Prof.  Judd  ({.  e.  p.  248).  They  are  blackish- 
brown  in  colour ;  they  have  the  characteristic  appearance  of  bitu- 
minous Kimmeridge  shales,  and  contain  several  distinctive  fossils, 
such  as  Bdtsmnoteuikis  antiquus,  Pearoe,  Ammonites  hiplex^  Sow., 
fine  var.,  Diseina  latissima^  Sow.,  also  a  Fosidanamya^  P&cten^  and 
Attarie* 

Fig.  1. — Diagram  of  Claahy  Ridge. 
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a.  Lower  Grits  and  Sands.    6.  Ironstone,    e.  Grey  olay  with  nodules. 
•      d,  Teftlby  Limestone,    tf.  Upper  Sands. 

Below  the  hard  flaggy  shales  are  strong  sticky  grey  days. 
There  are  fully  250  feet  (by  barometric  measurement)  of  these 
Kimmeridge  beds  down  to  the  floor  of  the  valley  by  the  railway. 

In  places  at  junction  with  the  Neocomian  sand  phosphatic 
nodules  may  be  found  at  the  base  of  the  latter. 

The  Lower  Sand  and  Grits  (a)  consist  of  various  shades  of  greenish 
and  brown-green :  the  sands  are  coarse  and  contain  the  black-coated 
grains  so  common  in  the  Carstone ;  sometimes  the  sands  are 
mottled  with  spherical  brown  patches,  which  in  the  consolidated 
sand-rock  weather  out  with  concentric  structure,  as  mentioned 
by  Prof.  Judd  (2.  c.  p.  248).  The  bands  of  grit  in  the  sand  are 
rather  discontinuous.  At  the  top  of  the  sands  is  one  bed  about  2  feet 
thick,  which  is  fairly  constant  all  along  the  terraced  ridge  from 
Nettieton :  it  is  fossiliferous ;  but  the  fosuls  are  difficult  to  extract 
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when  the  bed  is  hard;  and  if  soft,  the  test  is  usually  dissolved,  and 
only  a  mould  remains. 

The  junction  of  the  lower  sands  with  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  was 
also  well  seen  in  a  cutting  a  few  hundred  yards  E.  of  S.  Willing^ 
ham  station  (fig.  2).  Here  the  greenish  sands,  where  they  lie  on 
the  fiaggy  Kimmeridge  shales,  contain  at  their  base  a  line  of  phos- 
phatic  nodules. 

Fig.  2. — Diagram  of  Badway-cviting^  E.  of  S.  WUlingham  Station. 


a,  Kimmeridge  Clay,     b.  Line  of  Septaria.      e.  Line  of  phosphatic  nodules  in 

d.  Lower  Sanaa,    e.  Surface  soil. 

In  the  memoir  referred  to,  it  is  suggested  (I.  r.  p.  248)  that  about 
Market  Basen  the  lower  sand  and  sandstone  formed  extensive 
rabbit-warrens  and  fir  plantations,  some  of  which  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation.  We  are  however  of  opinion  that  these 
tracts  are  covered  by  a  sand  of  quite  a  different  description,  viz.  a 
member  of  the  drift  series ;  we  think  a  consideration  of  the  level 
up  to  which  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  occurs  above  the  valley — over 
200  feet,  will  make  this  apparent;  moreover  the  last-mentioned 
sands  differ  lithologicaUy  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  Neocomian 
sands. 

These  lower  sands  in  the  excavations  near  Claxby  are  24  feet 
thick.  The  fossils  obtained  from  them  are  the  following : — BeUm- 
niteSj  sp.,  Ammonites  Komigi,  Sow.,  A.  plicomphalus,  Sow.,  and 
others ;  species  of  Ghemnitzia^  Phasianella^  Pleurotomaria,  Trochtis, 
Grepidula^  Pileopsis,  and  Natica ;  Peeten  Cottaldinus^  d'Orb.,  P.  or- 
hieularis,  Sow.,  Cueullcea  donningtonensiSf  Keep.,  MSS.,  Cardium 
BubhiUanum,  Leym.,  Trigonia  Keepingi^  Lye,  T,  teaVyyensis^  Lyc^ 
T.  ingens,  Lye. ;  species  of  Inoeeramus,  Avicula,  Area,  TelUna, 
Lufina,  CythercBay  Thetis^  Astarte,  Myacites,  Pholadomya,  Litho^ 
domus,  &c. 

Above  them  is  the  iron-ore  (fig.  1,  5),  an  argillaceous  ironshot 
limestone,  t.  e,  full  of  dark-brown  oolitic  grains  of  iron  oxide, 
with  some  streaks  nearly  all  clay  and  devoid  of  the  iron  grains. 
This  set  of  beds  is  9-10  feet  thick,  and  may  be  followed  in  the 
escarpment  all  the  way  from  the  north  or  Nettleton  end  of  the 
ridge. 

The  two  terraces  of  the  escarpment  formed  by  the  harder  beds 
are  a  marked  physical  feature  of  this  ridge. 

The  fossils  of  the  Ironstone  differ  somewhat  considerably  from 
those  of  the  clavs  and  limestone  above,  and  are  much  more 
numerous.  They  are  included  by  Prof.  Judd  in  his  "  Tealby  Series.'* 
The  following  is  a  list  of  them : — Belemnites  hteralis^  Phil.,  B. 
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quadrcUus^  Kom.,  Bdemnites^  sp.,  Ammonites  noricuSj  SchL,  A.  pli^ 
eomphalus^  Sow.,  and  several  other  species;  Fleurotomaria  neoeo- 
miensis,  d'Orb.,  Fleurotomaria,  sp. ;  species  of  TrochuSf  Turbo^ 
Neritopsis,  and  Emarginida ;  Pileopeis  neocomieneis,  Gardn.,  Oetrea 
frone,  Park.,  var.  macroptera.  Sow.,  Exogyra  sinuaia.  Sow. ;  E.  Tom- 
beckiana,  d'Orb. ;  Fecten  einctue,  Sow. ;  F.  etriato-punctattUj  Kom. ; 
Fecten,  sp. ;  Avicula  macroptera,  Horn. ;  Lima  Tombeckiana,  d'Orb. ; 
Lima,  sp. ;  Trigonia  ingenSf  Lye. ;  AstarU  robusta.  Lye. ;  species  of 
Modiola,  Cucullcea,  Tellina,  Astarte,  Mactra  (?),  Sphoera,  Cyprina, 
Myacitee,  Fholadomya,  and  Sowerbya ;  Serpula  laphiodee,  Goldf. ; 
8,  gordialis,  Schl. ;  Nttdeolitee,  sp.* 

Above  the  Ironstone  are  seen  at  least  18  feet  of  grey  day  (fig.  1,  e)^ 
with  scattered  nodules  containing  macrurous  Crustacea  (Meyeria 
magna).  These  clays  are  fairly  fossilif erous ;  but  dry  weather  is 
required  for  collecting  from  them. 

Near  Donnington  station  is  a  brickyard  exhibiting  similar  clay, 
30  feet  in  thickness,  containing  Belemnites  lateralis,  B,  jaculum, 
Exogyra  sinuata,  Meyeria  magna,  and  Serpula.  This  greater  thick- 
ness of  clay  seems  counterbalanced  by  an  absence  of  limestone  here. 

I  regret  that  my  notes  are  imperfect  as  to  the  limestone  above 
(fig.  1,  d) ;  and  details  as  to  the  precise  thickness  of  the  clays  inter- 
bedded  with  the  Grey  Limestone  are  wanting;  but,  from  a  barometric 
observation  made  during  the  last  visit,  I  conclude  that  between  the 
last  bed  and  the  top  of  the  Grey  Limestone  35  feet  of  beds  inter- 
vened, and  above  Uie  limestone  were  about  15-25  feet  of  the  un- 
fossiliferous  Upper  Sands  (e).  In  former  years  these  upper  beds 
were  much  better  exposed  Uian  they  are  at  present  at  Claxby. 

The  above  section  gives  a  thickness  of  the  Neocomian  here  of 
113  feet. 

List  of  Fossils  from  the  Clay  and  Limestone, 

Belemnites  jaculum.  Ph. ;  B.  lateralis.  Ph. ;  Belemnites,  sp. ;  Am^ 
monites  Carteroni,  d'Orb.,  var. ;  Crioceras  asterianum,  d*Orb.,  var. ; 
species  of  BosteUaria,  Scalaria,  AeUxon ;  Fecten  cinctus.  Sow. ;  F, 
orbicularis.  Sow.;  Fecten,  sp. ;  Avicula  or  Inoc^ramus;  Fema  MuU 
leti,  Desh. ;  P.  Bicordiana,  d'Orb. ;  Lima  longa,  Rom.,  and 
several  others;  Trigonia  EobincUdina,  d'Orb.;  T.  Keepingi,  Lye; 
T,  alceformis ;  Trigonia,  sp. ;  Cyprina  angulata.  Sow. ;  Fholadotnya 
Bauliniana,  d'Orb. ;  Fholadomya,  sp. ;  species  of  Area,  Nucula,  As- 
tarte,  Myacites,  Fanopasa,  &c. ;  Uolaster,  sp. ;  Meyeria  magna. 

So-called  red  chalk  forms  the  next  succeeding  bed. 


*  (Note  added  on  proof .)    The  following  species  of  Brachiopoda  were  col- 
lected from  the  Ironstone,  but  were  mislaid  and  forgotten  for  a  time : — 

Waldheimia  tamarindus,  Sow,,  yar. 

tilbyensis,  Bav, 
WaUeri,  Bav, 


faba,  dOrb.f  non  Sow, 

hippopus,  Bdm.,YAT.  tilbjensiB. 

Terebratula  sella,  Sow. 
depresaa,  var.  oyrta. 


Terebratula  depressa.  Lam, 
prselonga,  Sow. 


Bhynchonella  multiformisi  Bom, 

Walkeri.  Bav. 

lineolata,  Ph.  ? 

speetonensisp  Bav. 


OF  LISCOUtBSIKB 

On  the  Uncoln  and  Lonth  railway  is  a  cutting  (fig.  3),  near 
Benuiworth-Haven  Honae,  which  shows  a  thickness  of  20  feet  of 
sands,  Burraonnted  bf  the  Ironstone  about  9  feet  in  thickness. 
From  the  Utt«r  I  have  obtaiued  a  richer  suite  of  fossils  than  from 
anywhere  else  in  the  district;  they  are  not  equaUy  fine  throughout 
the  deposit,  bat  are  best  preserved  in  a  seam  near  the  base. 

Fig.  3. — Sketch  of  Benniworlh-Ifaven  dating. 


a.  Loirer  Bandi.  b.  IronitoiiBL  e.  Soil  with  Ointe  ftmn  tbe  drill. 

For  the  accompanying  sketch  of  Beaniworth-Haven  cutting  I  am 
indebted  to  Ur.  W.  Keeping,  M.A.  Three  divisions  of  the  ironstone 
may  be  noted,  vis. : — (1)  the  better  bed  as  deooribed  ;  (2)  lighter- 
coloured,  more  argillaceous,  and  with  onboidal  fracture  ;  (3)  brown 
crumbling  stone. 

The  Upper  Sands  are  usually  said  to  be  unfoBsiliferoua  ;  we  have 
been  also  unsaccessful  in  finding  fossils  therein,  ezoopt  in  the  phos- 
phatic  nodules ;  these  are  fragmentary,  probably  derived,  and 
scarcely  specifically  determinable.  The  following  genera,  however, 
occnr^ — -AinmoniUt,  I^turolomaria,  Requieniaf,  Modwla,  Cyprinaf, 
Myacites,  Pholadomya'! ,  and  Pholadidta.  Lithologieally,  these  no- 
dules agree  exactly  with  those  from  the  Neocomian  beds  of  the 
Bedford  and  Cambridgeshire  area. 

The  Upper  Sands  are  well  seen  in  the  cutting  at  the  west  end  of 
Withcall  tunnel  (fig.  4). 

Fig.  i.—Sketth  of  Cutting  at  West  End  of  WithcalJ  Ttinnel. 


a   BrowniA  and  r«ldi«h-brown  mods.  ».  Band  of  phoephatio  nodules, 

c    Lins  of  feiTuginoiu  concretions.  i  Bed  Chalk,  9  feel, 

e.  Qreji«h-T»hilB  chalk,  8  to  15  feet  above  tie  tunnel. 
'  ~  d  red  and  white  chalk. 


Fully  30  feet  of  the  Upper  Sands  are  here  exposed ;  they  are  very 
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ferruginous,  reddish-brown  in  colour,  and  contain  scattered  phosphatic 
nodules  in  a  broad  band  as  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

The  sands  vary  in  coarseness  in  different  layers;  in  some  the 
rolled  quartz  is  larger  than  peas  ;  the  black  pebbles  and  grains  so 
common  in  the  Potton  district  and  in  the  Norfolk  Carstone  are  also 
abundant. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  as  if  in  this  section  the  Bed  Chalk 
(Hunstanton  Chalk)  were  unconformable  to  the  Neocomiau;  but  it  is 
not  so;  otherwise  the  White  Chalk  would  have  to  be  considered 
unconformable  to  the  Bed.  The  appearance  of  the  Chalk  not  being 
affected  by  the  slips  which  have  dislocated  the  sands,  and  the  apparent 
overlapping  of  the  Chalk,  are  merely  local  effects  due  to  the  form  and 
slope  of  the  hill  iu  combination  with  denuding  action  causiag  a 
slight  rearrangement. 

The  difference  between  the  Bed  Chalk  of  this  section,  which  is  on 
the  horizon  of  that  of  Hunstanton,  and  the  pinkish  chalk  of  the 
Louth  area,  which  is  seen  to  the  east  of  this  tuunel,  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Judd. 

Discnssioir. 

Mr.  Tawnbt  remarked  on  the  importance  of  the  discovery  of  well- 
preserved  fossils  from  the  Beuniworth>Haven  cutting.  Ho  agreed 
with  Mr.  ^Keeping  as  to  the  ago  of  the  sandy  beds '  near  Market 
Basen. 

Prof.  Sbbley  asked  if  the  section  did  not  contain  representatives 
of  the  Kimmeridge,  Portland,  and  Purbeck,  as  well  as  Neocomian. 
He  remarked  that  the  Portland,  as  it  passes  northward,  loses  its  cal- 
careous characters,  and  becomes  sandy  in  character.  WiUiam  Smith 
appears  to  have  regarded  these  beds  as  being  of  Portlandian  age. 

Prof.  Judd  remarked  that  we  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  author 
for  detailed  descriptions,  with  lists  of  fossils,  of  railway-cuttings  which 
will  soon  be  overgrown  and  rendered  obscure.  Ho  noticed  the  remark- 
able absence  of  forms  of  Brachiopoda  from  the  localities  examined 
by  Mr.  Keeping,  while  he  had  himself  found  a  considerable  number 
of  very  curious  and  characteristio  Neocomian  forms*.  He  stated 
that,  in  the  district  where  his  own  section  was  drawn,  downwash 
from  the  Lower  Sand  and  Sandstone  covered  considerable  areas  of 
the  Kimmeridge  Clay.  In  reply  to  Prof.  Seeley  he  stated  that  the 
fossils  of  the  Tealby  Series  agree  most  closely  with  those  of  the 
Middle  Neocomian  of  the  Continent. 

*  See  footnote,  p.  242. 
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26.  On  iht  Upper  Beds  0/  m^^TB^Hi^Eis^OAir-iasAjfcBBS.  By  Ebw. 
W.  Bnnonr,  Esq.,  F.B.SL,  ai^d^jAS.  W.^EjAjj/y,  Esq.  (B«ad 
January  25,  1882.)  \   v  ^  ^  A; , ; ,. .  oT  '      ;/ 

OTEBLTiEe  the  profitable  portioI^'«iiLJBb»^^me8hire  Goal-meaBures 
there  is  a  series  of  red  barren  beds,  of  which  we  have  not  seen  any 
description.  Possibly  Mr.  Howell  refers  to  similar  measures,  as 
occnrring  in  Mid  Lothian,  in  the  Edinburgh  memoir  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  (pp.  110,  111) ;  and  since  the  date  of  that  memoir  an 
upper  series  of  beds,  eyidently  identical  with  that  of  Pife,  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  Lanarkshire,  and  described 
as  a  separate  subdivision  ((25')  of  the  Coal-measures  *. 

The  best  exposure  of  tiiese  red  measures  in  Pife  is  on  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Leven  to  East  Wemyss.  Having  somewhat 
carefully  examined  this  section,  we  shall  notice  it  briefly  in  detail 
— ^first  as  to  the  succession  of  strata,  and  afterwards  as  to  the  fossils 
found  in  them — and  so  give  some  account  of  the  series. 

The  section  in  question  forms  part  of  the  Wemyss  coal-field, 
irhich,  with  the  smaller  adjoining  fields  of  other  lairds,  is  the  most 
northerly  piece  of  true  Goal  Measures  existent  in  Britain  f.  The 
dip  of  the  strata  is  easterly,  rarely  exceeding  10^,  generally  less ; 
and  as  the  trend  of  the  coast  is  north-east  and  south-west,  a  section 
in  descending  order  is  to  be  observed  by  traversing  the  shore  from 
the  Leven  westward. 

The  highest  rock  seen  near  the  Leven  is  a  red  and  purplish  sand- 
stone, which  \&  well  exposed  opposite  to  the  village  of  Innerleven, 
and  which  extends  westward  600  vards  or  more,  near  to  Methil. 
It  is  a  softish  rather  fine-grained  rock,  lying  apparently  rather  flat, 
though  the  amount  of  inclination  is  not  always  easy  to  see,  owing  to 
irregular  bedding  At  the  lowest  water  of  spring  tides  it  is  seen 
extending  seaward ;  so  that  its  full  thickness  is  evidently  not  shown. 
Towards  the  west  it  is  usually  more  or  less  covered  with  sand ;  and 
it  is  only  after  storms  or  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds  that  this 
portion  of  it  is  exposed.  Its  thickness  is  estimated  at  fully  200 
feet. 

(This  sandstone  is  considered  to  be  part  of  the  Goal-measures,  as 
it  apparently  dips  with  the  underlying  beds ;  but  we  have  observed 
no  fossils  in  it,  and  it  may  possibly  belong  to  a  later  formation.  It 
is  certainly  the  highest  palsBozoic  rock  (sedimentary)  seen  in  Fife ; 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  still  higher  measures  may  come  into 
the  dip,  seaward,  beneath  the  Eirth  of  Forth,  that  may  be  Permian.) 

About  12  feet  of  soft  red  marl  lies  below  the  sandstone ;  but  it  is 
rarely  seen.    From  beneath  it  rises  a  red  marly  sandstone  of  very 

*  Explanation  of  Sheet  23,  p.  17 ;  and  of  Sheet  31,  p.  11. 

t  The  great  bulk  of  the  coal  wrought  in  Fife  comes  from  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  CarboniferousrLimeetone  series,  and  in  quality  it  is  fully  equal  to 
that  obtained  fW>m  the  true  Goal-measures. 

aj.G.s.  N0.161  8 
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irregular  Btmotore,  and  full  of  light-ooloured  slightly  calcareous 
concretions.  It  passes  underneath  into  a  bright  red  false-bedded 
sandstone,  which  ranges  behind  and  beneath  the  east  pier  at  Methil. 
The  fairway  of  the  harbour  is  said  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  soft 
stratum  which  we  have  not  seen.  Then  comes  in  the  thick  mass 
of  red  sandstone  (stained  with  yellow  at  the  top)  that  forms  the 
Beacon  Bock  to  the  west  of  the  fairway.  This  sandstone  is  fully 
30  feet  thick,  thus  making  nearly  290  feet  of  measures  from  the 
commencement  of  the  section. 

Following  come  about  100  feet  of  marl,  fireclays,  and  shales, 
with  thin  sandstones,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  red  in  colour. 
The  marls  are  often  marked  with  green  spots,  and  contain  calcareous 
concretions ;  and  the  fireclays  are,  in  places,  variegated  with  yellow 
and  purple.    Bemains  of  plants  occur  in  some  of  the  beds  *. 

Below  the  latter  series  of  strata  is  about  8  feet  of  purple  and 
grey  sandstone,  which  is  hard  and  calcareous.  Afterwards  come 
20  feet  of  red  and  grey  shale  and  fireclay,  with  two  thin  and  very 
coarse  coals  or  black  bands,  and  several  thin  bands  of  argillaceous 
limestone.  The  remains  of  fish,  limuloid  Crustacea,  and  plants  are 
found  in  these  beds. 

Two  or  three  feet  of  calcareous  sandstone  follow,  and  then  nearly 
50  feet  of  red,  pink,  purple,  and  grey  shale,  enclosing  three  or  four 
bands  of  argillaceous  limestone  and  a  thin  bed  of  sandstone,  having 
for  base  a  bed  of  hard  red  and  greenish  calcareous  sandstone,  from 
two  to  three  feet  thick,  and  of  very  irregular  bedding  and  structure. 
In  these  beds  occur  the  remains  of  fish,  moUusca,  and  plants. 

The  rocks  we  have  noticed  west  of  the  Beacon  rock  at  Methil  are 
all  seen  in  irregular  succession  within  a  distance  of  600  yards  of 
the  harbour. 

A  series  of  faults  then  disturbs  the  sequence  of  the  strata,  and 
causes  many  repetitions  of  some  of  the  beds.  At  one  or  two  places 
lower  strata  are  seen,  as  a  little  to  the  west  of  Muiredge  Den,  where 
a  thick  red  marl  (with  green  spots)  and  some  yellow  sandstone  are 
seen  underl3ring  the  bed  of  hard  calcareous  sandstone.  The  dis- 
turbed ground  continues  to  near  the  west  end  of  Buckhaven  links, 
where,  on  the  west  side  of  a  large  fault,  the  two  thin  coals  with 
shales,  and  a  thick  red  sandstone  t  overlying  (forming  the  rocks 
known  as  the  Broadhills),  are  thrown  again  into  section,  and  seen 
for  the  last  time. 

Between  the  point  last  named  and  Buckhaven  the  strata  are 

*  In  some  of  the  fireolava  are  oylindrical  pieces  of  ^y  limestone  from 
10  to  12  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  in  diamet^,  resembling  in  form  the  root- 
lets of  Stigmaria,  and  occurring  in  a  vertical  position.  One  of  them,  on 
analysis^  gave : — 

Garbonateof lime.. 60*61 

Alumina    1629 

Magnesia   1757 

SiUca 616 

Oxide  of  iron    0*47 

t  Apparently  the  sandstone  No.  27  of  detailed  section  (p.  2&3)  locally 
thickened. 
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masked  by  sand,  except  at  one  place,  where  the  three-foot  bed  of 
calcareous  sandstone  comes  up  and  forms  a  narrow  reef.  At  the 
east  end  of  Buckhaven  the  rocks  again  come  to  the  surface,  and 
form  a  continuous  section  westward.  The  first  rock  seen  is  a  yellow 
sandstone,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  that  observed 
below  the  red  marl  west  of  Muiredge  Den.  About  four  feet  of  red 
marl  underlies  it :  and  then  follows  a  thick  bed  of  light  red  sand- 
stone. This  latter  rock  is  coarse  and  gritty,  and  contains  white 
quartz  pebbles. 

Bepeated  alternations  of  sandstone  and  shale  and  fireclay  follow ; 
and  ijiese  form  the  rocks  that  are  exposed  in  front  of  Buckhaven. 
The  sandstones  are  yellow,  red,  and  purple ;  and  the  fireclays  (which 
prevail)  and  shales  are  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  white,  and  often 
finely  variegated.  Two  bands  of  oclure  occur  in  the  upper  portion 
of  this  series ;  and  in  other  places  some  of  the  fireclays  are  very 
ochreous.  The  thickness  of  tiliis  set  of  beds  is  100  feet.  One  of  the 
shales  contains  the  remains  of  CcLlamiies ;  but  as  a  rule  the  beds 
appear  to  be  unfossiliferous. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  Buckhaven  Harbour  a  thick  reef  of 
sandstone  rises  from  under  the  strata  just  noticed.  This  rock  is  red, 
purple,  and  whitish  in  colour,  soft  and  thick-bedded,  rather  coarse 
and  pebbly  towards  the  base ;  and  it  is  about  30  feet  thick.  Within 
the  harbour  are  numerous  strata  of  red^  yellow,  and  white  shale  or 
fire-day,  and  red  and  white  sandstone,  some  of  which  are  seen  in 
the  low  cliffs  just  above  the  west  pier. 

For  500  yards  or  more  west  of  Buckhaven  the  prevailing  rook  is 
fireclay,  witii  here  and  there  thin  and  irregular  beds  of  sandstone. 
The  latter  are  red  and  yellow  in  colour.  The  fireclays  are  red, 
purple,  yellow,  and  white,  of  various  bright  shades,  and  most 
beautifully  variegated  *.  These  beds  (which  lie  very  flat)  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  130  feet  thick. 

A  thick  mass  of  red  sandstone  now  comes  to  the  surface,  and 
continues  in  section  for  nearly  a  mile,  owing  to  the  trend  of  the 
coast  being  here  almost  parallel  with  the  strike.  This  rock  is  soft, 
sometimes  coarse,  and  with  pebbles  of  quartz  and  shale,  lami- 
nated in  places,  and  much  false-bedded.  Its  thickness  is  apparently 
not  less  l^an  100  feet.  It  is  well  exposed  both  between  tide-marks 
and  in  the  difiSs  to  the  east  and  west  of  East  Wemyss. 

To  the  west  of  East  Wemyss,  below  the  red  rock,  the  measures 
take  more  the  appearance  of  coal-bearing  strata;  and  further  on 
still,  near  to  West  Wemyss,  workable  coals  come  to  the  surface ; 
but  to  these  measures  we  need  not  at  present  allude,  as  we  look 
upon  the  thick  red  sandstone  last  described  as  the  base  of  the  upper 
group  of  beds. 

From  the  red  sandstone  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven  to  the  red 
sandstone  at  East  Wemyss  there  appears  to  be  a  thickness  of  over 
900  feet  of  strata,  with  possibly  other  still  higher  beds  continued 
beneath  the  sea. 

*  After  a  gale,  when  these  fireolajB  have  been  swept  bare  of  sand,  the  colour- 
ing is  something  gorgeous. 
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These  upper  beds  aie  again  seen  on  the  coast  to  the  east  and  west 
of  Lai^  Harbour ;  but  the  section  is  not  so  consecutive  or  so  ex- 
tensive as  the  one  we  have  noticed.  Occasional  outcrops  of  some  of 
the  beds  are  also  to  be  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  dens  that  run  inland 
from  the  coast.  In  former  times  various  sinkings  were  made  in 
them  to  the  ochre-beds,  which  mineral  appears  to  be  the  sole  com- 
mercial product  of  the  series;  and  the  working  of  it  ia  now 
abandoned. 

Quite  recently  the  Fife  Coal  Company  have  sunk  through  over 
500  feet  of  these  red  measures  near  to  Leven,  and  very  successfully 
won  the  Chemise  Coal  at  a  depth  of  870  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
section  penetrated  at  these  pits  commences  in  the  red  shales 
(No.  47,  p.  254)  lying  some  little  distance  below  the  thin  coals  to 
the  west  of  Methil,  about  430  feet  beneath  the  top  of  the  sandstone 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Leven,  thus  indicating  an  aggregate  thickness 
for  these  beds  about  the  same  as  we  have  arrived  at  for  the  coast 
section*. 

In  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire  the  Geological  Survey  have  observed 
a  slight  unconformability  between  these  upper  beds  and  the  ordinary 
underlying  Coal-measures.  We  have  not  noticed  any  such  break  in 
the  succession  of  the  Fifeshire  strata. 

Note  on  the  Calcareous  Beds  and  thin  Coals  west  of  Methil, — The 
limestones  which  characterize  this  portion  of  the  section  are  all 
thin  and  more  or  less  impure.  Some  perhaps  would  be  more  pro- 
perly termed  marlstones,  on  account  of  the  predominance  of  argil- 
laceous matter  in  their  composition.  They  are  usually  red  or 
purple  in  colour,  hard,  compact,  and  with  an  even  fracture.  Some- 
times they  are  grey  and  of  an  earthy  texture;  and  where  very 
impure  they  show  cone-in-cone  structure.  All  of  them  are  very 
inconstant  in  thickness ;  and  they  thin  out  or  run  together  within 
very  short  distances.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  beds  39  and  41 
(see  detailed  section,  p.  254),  which  at .  high- water  mark  form  a 
stratum  fully  a  foot  thick.  This  limestone  has  the  surface  very 
curiously  marked  with  large  concentric  ripples  or  corrugations. 
Others  have  a  blistered  or  flatly  mamillated  sort  of  surface.  Four 
of  the  beds  which  have  been  analysed  give  30,  38,.  41,  and  60  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  strata  associated  vrith  the  limestones 
are  commonly  more  or  less  calcareous.  The  sandstones  often  effer- 
vesce freely  on  the  application  of  acid ;  and  the  aigillaceous  beds  in 
many  cases  are  marls  rather  than  shales  or  fireclays. 

With  t^ese  calcareous  beds  occur  the  two  carbonaceous  bands 
that  we  have  termed  coals.  They  are  very  thin  and  very  coarse. 
Towards  high-water  mark,  where  they  are  about  six  feet  apart, 
they  do  not  exceed  three  iuches  in  thickness.  Both  of  them  rest  on 
fireclays  full  of  rootlets.  The  lower  band  is  overlain  by  a  lime- 
stone ;  the  upper  band  has  a  shale  roof,  highly  charged  with  plant- 
remains  near  the  coal.  Towards  low-water  mark  the  former  be- 
comes more  like  a  true  coal,  and  thickens  to  over  six  inches ;  and 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  information  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles 
Carlow,  the  general  mansger  of  the  coUieiy. 
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at  extreme  low  water  the  npper  seam  pasBes  into  black-band  iron- 
stone,  eight  inches  thick,  and  ohai^ged  abundantly  with  the  carapace- 
valves  of  Leaia  and  other  Entomostraca.  These  are  the  only  car- 
bonaoeons  and  fermginonB  beds  that  we  have  seen  in  the  whole 
section  fin»m  the  Leven  to  East  Wemyss,  nothing  so  black  being 
again  met  with  until  the  ordinary  coal  strata  are  reached  benea^ 
and  to  the  west  of  the  thick  red  sandstone  at  the  last-named  place. 

PaloBonUilogy  of  the  Beds  west  of  Meihil. — ^The  highest  bed  in 
which  we  have  detected  fossils  is  the  shale  No.  12  (see  detailed 
section,  p.  263),  30  feet  below  the  West  Beacon,  which  contains 
Stigmarian  rootlets. 

In  the  marl  No.  16  there  occur  imperfect  specimens  of  Neurop- 
ieris  sp.,  Lqndodendron  sp.,  and  large  fern-stems. 

In  the  red  marl  and  shale  No.  24  there  are  abundant  but  very 
imperfect  remains  of  an  Aleihapteris  (leaflets  nearly  of  equal  sixe, 
strong  midrib,  with  nervures  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it). 

Bed  No.  26  contains  CaltimiteSj  Stigmarian  rootlets,  and  other 
obscure  remains  of  plants. 

The  next  fossiliferous  zone  is  the  roof  of  the  upper  thin  coal, 
which  has  yielded  the  following  species : — 

OtenacanthuB  hybodoidea,  Egerton,  ^ 
MegiJichthya  Hibberti,  Jg.,  teeth.  I  Fiflb. 
StrepBodns  ■auroides,  Buxl.,  teeth.  J 
BellinaruB  trilobitoideB,  Kdnig,         1 
Barypterue  mammatus,  Salter,         I  Onxstaoea. 
Prestwichia  anthrax,  H,  Woodward,  J 
Anthraoomya,  bd.  dot.  ? 
Axinularia  loneiiolia,  Brongn, 
Oalamitee  SucioYii,  Brongn, 
Cordaites,  ip. 

^^!ifJT^  ^"^' }  =  ^  oboTttu"'.  Stemb. 

Lepidophyllum  lanoeolatom,  Idndi, 

IiepidoetrobuB  yariabilis,  Lindl, 

Sternbcn^  approximata,  Brongn, 

Sigillaria  pachyderma?  Bronan. 

Smienophyllum  eroeum,  Lindl, 

QMgonocarpon  dubium  {&emb,). 

Finely  striated  etems  =  J)iplozyloii  el^gans?,  Corda. 

Alethopterifl  lonohitica,  Brongn. 

NeuropteriB  aurioalata,  Brongn, 

Pecopteris,  ip. 

Sphenopteria  latifolia,  Lindl, 

Alg»H— or  rootlets. 

The  above  fossils  are  aU  found  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
coal.  The  flsh,  crustacean,  and  moUuscan  remains  are  intermixed 
with  the  plants.  The  animal  remains  occur  rarely ;  but  the  plants 
are  so  numerous  in  some  places  as  to  quite  blacken  the  shale.  None 
of  the  species  are  in  good  preservation ;  and  on  this  account  some  are 
only  doubtfully  determined.  The  most  remarkable  fossU  of  this 
group  of  species  is  that  doubtfully  referred  to  Alg»,  which  may 
possibly  belong  to  an  unknown  form  of  rootlet,  and  which  will  be 
afterwards  more  fully  referred  to  (p.  251). 

The  coal  itself  contains  many  large  stems,  flattened  and  coarsely 
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farrowed.     Seaward,  where  it  passes  into  a  calcareous  black-band 
ironstone,  it  contains  the  following  fossilB  * : — 

Leaia  Leidyi,  Lea. 

Carbonia  fabulina,  Jones  Sf  Kirkby. 

Bankmiana,  J.  ^  K. 

BecaxiB,  J,^K. 

Spirorbifl  oarbonarius,  Mwrch, 

Ganoid  aoalee  and  fragments  of  fiBh-boneB. 

Stigmarian  rootlets. 

The  fireclay  under  the  coal  contains  many  rootlets ;  and  in  the 
shale  No.  83,  overlying  the  lower  coal  and  thin  limestone,  there 
occur  rootlets  which  £ffer  from  the  ordinary  Stigmarian  type  by 
branching  or  forking  nearly  at  right  angles  at  intervals  of  a  foot  or 
so.  With  the  rootlets  are  rare  specimens  of  species  of  Newopierit^ 
Peccfterisy  and  Cychpteris,  along  with  an  Anihraeomya. 

Towards  the  base  of  the  shale  No.  42  there  is  a  thin  band  of 
reddle  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  Entomostracan  Carbonia 
Rankiniana^  with  a  few  stray  Ganoid  scales  and  small  fishnspines. 

From  the  thin  parting  of  dark  shale  No.  45  (and  partly  imbedded 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous  sandstone  benealli)  we  have 
procured  the  species  enumerated  below,  most  of  which  are  (or  were) 
comparatively  common. 

AcanthodnB  spines. 

Otenaoantfaus  hybodoides,  Eotrton. 

OtenoduB  sp.,  operculum,  ribs,  sphenoid  and  other  bones. 

Diplodns  eibbosus,  Jg, 

Megalichtnys  Hibberti,  Jg, 

Palnonisous  sp.,  scales  and  plates. 

Ooprolites. 

Lepidodendron  aculeatum,  Stemb, 

At  various  horizons  of  the  red  and  grey  shale  No.  47  occur 
numerous  casts  of  a  small  Anthraeomyaf  possibly  A,  modiolaru,  or 
near  it;  also  stray  specimens  of  small  Oanoid  scales  and  teeth, 
Carbonia  Bankiniana^  and  species  of  Lepidodendron  and  Calamites. 

Low  down  in  this  thick  shale  there  is  a  zone  of  plant-remains. 

From  it  have  been  obtained : — 

Gkinoid  soales. 

Oalamites  Suekovii,  Brongn^ 

Lepidodendron  sp. 

Lepidophyllum  lanceolafcum,  LindL 

Neuroptens  anrioulata,  Brongn. 

Neuropteris  sp. 

Trigonooarpon  olivaeforme^  JAndl. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  fragments  of  wood  andapines 
of  Acanthodut  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  calcareous  sandstone 
No.  48 ;  and  this  is  the  only  other  bed,  at  Methil,  in  which  we  have 
observed  fossils. 

The  fossils  we  have  noticed  are,  with  few  exceptions,  badly  pre- 
served, and  not  such  as  easily  attract  attention,  though  very  abundant 
in  places,  and  easily  enough  found  when  looked  for.    The  beds  con- 

*  This  locality,  wbiob  is  the  only  one  in  the  Goal-measures  where  we  have 
found  Leaia  at  all  i>lentLf  ol,  is  best  got  at  daring  equinootiad  spring  tides ;  at 
other  times  the  rock  is  rarely  laid  bare  at  dead  low  water. 
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tabing  them  are  all  ezpoeed  between  tide-marks,  in  the  space  in- 
dnded  from  a  little  west  of  Methil  Harbour  to  the  month  of  Mnir- 
edge  Ben. 

We  are  mnch  indebted  to  the  assistanoe  of  Dr.  H.  Woodward, 
Mr.  R.  Howse,  and  Dr.  Traqnair,  in  determining  the  species. 

Note  on  the  Alga  or  BooiieU  occurring  in  Bed  No.  28.  (PL  VL).— 
These  Algie,  or  rootlets,  are  only  found  in  about  an  indi  or  less  of 
the  shale  overlying  the  upper  thin  coal,  and  some  three  inches  or  so 
above  it.  They  are  not  seen  where  the  other  vegetable  fossils  are 
most  numerous,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  in  the  portion  of  the 
shale  immediately  over  the  coal.  They  are  very  delicate  and  mem- 
branous, showing  no  structure  or  surface-marking,  except  in  the 
larger  specimens,  where  is  seen  the  remains  of  an  internal  filament 
or  cord  (figs.  1,  2,  &  4),  apparently  indicating  what  was  once  the 
centre  of  a  very  succulent  plant.  The  subrectangular  mode  of 
branching  of  many  of  the  specimens  is  very  peculiar,  as  is  also  the 
symmetry,  often  to  be  observed,  of  the  branching  on  each  side  of  a 
stem  or  main  branch  (figs.  8,  9,  &  10).  We  have  noticed  nothing 
like  fructification  on  any  of  the  specimens;  nor  are  we  at  aU 
certain  that  any  of  our  examples  show  the  natural  ending  of 
the  smaller  branches.  And  we  have  certainly  not  seen  what  the 
main  stemB  spring  from. 

These  singular  fossils,  which  have  been  rarely  met  with  in  Car- 
boniferous strata,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  might  be  taken 
for  the  remains  of  marine  Algse  of  the  genus  Chondrus,  from  their 
appearance ;  but  as  they  can  only  be  proved  to  be  such  by  their 
organs  of  reproduction,  and  none  of  the  latter  have  been  met  with, 
we  can  only  adduce  their  external  characters  in  favour  of  this  view. 
From  this  evidence  alone,  however,  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  *  de- 
scribed and  figured  Fueoides  striehu  and  F,  muIHfidus,  and  Professor 
Schimper,  G5ppert,  and  Count  De  Saporta  Chondrus  finUiculomu  f. 
M.  Lesquereux  has  found  Fueoides  eauda-galli  t  in  ordinary  Coal- 
measures  (as  we  should  expect  from  the  presence  of  salt  water  in 
many  of  our  deep  mines  where  surface-water  has  been  prevented 
from  getting  down  into  the  workings) ;  so  there  is  really  no  great 
improbability  of  Fuooids  being  met  with  in  such  strata,  as  it  is  weU 
known  that  the  fauna  there  found  has  more  of  a  marine  than  a 
freshwater  faeiee.  The  analysis  of  the  limestone  previously  given, 
showing  the  presence  of  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  waters  from 
which  it  was  deposited,  also  points  to  any  thing  but  a  freshwater 
origin. 

The  only  fossils  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  at  all  resembling 
our  specimens  are  some  described  and  figured  by  M.  Heer  §  in  his 
description  of  the  plant-remains  brought  by  Professor  Nordenskjold 
from  Bear  Island,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  that  author  takes  to 
be  the  roots  of  Lepidodendron.    Certainly  the  larger  Methil  fossils 

*  Histoire  des  V6g6taDX  foesiles,  plate  ii.  fig.  4 ;  plate  v.  figs.  9  and  10. 
t  Trait6  de  Paltontologie  V^^tab,  plate  ii.  Hg.  0. 

1  "On  Fueoides  in  the  Goal-fonnationsr  Trazu.  Amer.  PhiL  Soo.  Philad. 
ToL  ziii.  p.  313. 
S  FonUe  Flora  der  Baren-Insel  (Sto^olm,  1871),  tof.  ziii.  figi.  1  and  2. 
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BO  much  reeemble  the  Bear-Island  ones  that,  in  all  probability,  what- 
ever the  latter  are  finally  determined  to  be,  onrs  mtiat  follow  *. 

What  are  the  roots  of  Lepidodmdron  is  at  present  doubtfii].  One 
of  US  has  shown  that  in  stmcture  Hahnia  exactly  resembles  Lepi- 
dadendron^  and  was  probably  the  root  of  the  latter  plant.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  no  well-marked 
specimen  oiLepidodendrcn  with  its  roots  attached  to  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, although  M.  Heer  may  have  seen  such.  M.  Lesquerenz, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  living  authorities,  in  his  description  of 
ffalonia  tortuosay  appears  to  have  observed  his  specimen  in  ntu,  and 
saw  that  it  had  not  been  flattened,  but  was  in  its  original  shape,  that 
its  natural  position  was  not  vertical  but  horizontal  or  prostrate, 
and  that  it  was  a  fragment  of  a  plant  growing  and  expanding 
its  branches  upon  the  ground  f.  This  fact  in  some  degree  sustains 
the  view  that  Hahnia  was  the  root  or  rhizoma  of  Lepidodendnmf 
with  which,  as  previously  stated,  it  is  identical  in  structure. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  these  red  rocks  of  Fife 
are  higher  Coal-measures  than  any  seen  on  the  east  side  of  England, 
so  far  at  least  as  we  have  observed  in  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire.  The  high  position  and  general 
character  of  the  strata  naturally  suggest  that  they  are  the  equiva- 
lents, either  in  full  or  in  part,  of  the  Upper  Coal-measures  of  Lan- 
cashire and  other  western  districts  of  ^gland.  In  one  particular, 
however,  they  di£Per  &om  the  upper  series  of  western  England,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Fife  beds  like  the  /Stptror&if-limestone,  which, 
in  one  or  more  bands,  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  the  Upper 
Coal-measures  of  the  west,  in  their  range  from  the  Forest  of  Wyre 
northwards  into  Dumfriesshire  and  Ayrshire ;  neither  is  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  series  in  Fife  so  great  as  on  the  west  side'of  the 
country,  2000  feet  and  upwards  being  its  thickness  in  Lancashire 
and  other  districts  in  the  west  compart  with  less  than  1000  feet  in 
Fife ;  so  that  while  the  Coal-measures  of  Fife  are  evidently  more 
complete  in  the  possession  of  an  upper  set  of  beds  than  elsewhere 
on  &e  east  side  of  the  country,  it  is  probable  that  the  thick  mass  of 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Coal-measures  of  the  west  country  may 
represent  more  thoroughly,  and  more  nearly  approach  the  dose  of, 
this  great  upper  division  of  Carboniferous  strata  {. 

*  The  Bditor  has  Tory  kindly  drawn  my  attention  to  the  doae  reaemblaiioe 
of  Bome  of  our  flguree  of  this  foeail  to  those  giren  by  D.  Star  as  representing 
the  foliage  of  what  he  terms  ArehmoealamUes  radiatus,  Brongn.,  in  his  "  Culm- 
flora  des  mahr.-schles.  Dachschiefers/'  in  the  8th  toL  of  the  '  AUiandlnngen '  of 
the  Austrian  Geological  Institution,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing  %b.  5,  6,  and 
8  of  his  pL  iv.,  with  our  figs.  2,  3,  6»  7,  and  a— J.  W.  K. 

t  "  Obserrations  on  the  Structure  of  Fossil  Plants  found  in  the  Carboniferous 
Strata,"  part  iii.  p.  94,  toL  for  1871 ;  and  '  Penn^lTania  Second  QeoL  Surrey/ 
p.  413. 

I  Orieinally  the  Coal-measures  on  the  east  side  of  England  were  probably 
as  compute  as  those  on  the  west ;  for  their  jtmotion  with  the  OTeriying  Permian 
rooks  is  always  unconformable,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  amount  of 
higher  measures  have  been  denuded.  The  highest  Coal-measures  that  we  have 
seen  on  the  east  side  appear  to  be  the  Botherham  Bed  Bock,  in  South  Yoi^- 
shire.  It  is  possible  tfaiat  still  higher  beds  may  come  in  as  the  measures  dip  be- 
neath the  Permian  and  Triassio  strata  of  South  Yorkshire  and  Linoolnsmre, 
^hich  may  be  some  day  proved  as  the  search  for  coal  is  continued  eastward. 
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Detailed  Section  of  Strata  seen  an  the  Coast  between  the  Biver 

Leven  and  East  Wemyss  *. 

ft.    in. 

1.  Bed  and  purplish  sandstone,  rather  fine-grained,  soft  and 

false-bedded.    (Seen  opposite  to  Innerleven  and  west- 
ward towards  Methil,  but  not  wholly  exposed.) 200    0 

2.  Bed  marl,  stained  with  yellow  in  places  12    0 

3.  Fine-grained  marly  red  sandstone,  full  of  light-coloured, 

slightly  calcareous  concretions,  the  latter   prevailing 
so  much  in  some  parts  as  to  change  the  character  of 

the  rock,  and  passing  into  No.  4  12    0 

4.  Bed  sandstone,  nne-mined  and  false-bedded  (forming 

the  rock  on  which  is  built  the  east  pier  of  Methil 

Harbour) 20    0 

5.  A  soft  bed,  said  to  lie  in  the  fiiirway  of  the  harbour,  whidi 

we  hayenotseen 10    0 

6.  Bed  sandstone,  blotched  with   yellow  at  Uim  top,  fine- 

grained, thick  and  cross-bedded.    (The  West  &acon 

rock.)    33    0 

7.  Tellow  and  red  sandstone,  thin-bedded 3    0 

8.  Bed  shale,  sandy  and  soft  6    0 

9.  Bed  sandstone,  laminated  4    0 

10.  Bed  marl,  speckled  with  green  15    0 

11.  Beddish  purple  sandstone 3    0 

12.  Bed  shale.    (Stigmarian  rootlets.) 2    0 

13.  Bedsandstone 3    0 

14.  Bed,  purple,  and  yellow  shale,  yariegated    1    0 

15.  Variegated  sandstone,  hard 6 

16.  Bed  marl,  blotched  with  green  and  yellow  at  the  top, 

and  yery  red  in  places  below.    (NeurcpUris  and  Lepido^ 

dendron.) 8    0 

17.  Brownish  purple  sandstone 8 

18.  Bed  marl,  full  of  small  calcareous  concretions 6    0 

19.  Bed  shfde  with  strong  sandy  bands 7    0 

20.  Bed  shale  with  yellow  streams,  laminated 3    0 

21.  Purple  red  shale,  firm,  and  with  green  spots  4    0 

22.  Bed  marl  or  flreday 15    0 

23.  Purplish  sandstone,  spotted  with  green 1    0 

24.  Purple  and  red  marl,  with  whitiw  blotches  (at  top)  and 

concretions  of  irreffular  shape.    (Ferns.) 12    0 

25.  Bed  stone,  hard  and  flinty 1    6 

26.  Bed,  pinkish,  purple,  and  ereenish  shale  and  fireclay, 

witn  hard  concretions.    (Galamites,  Stigmarian  root- 

leU,&c.)  14    6 

27.  Purple  and  greenish  sandstone  8    0 

28.  Purple,   red,   and   greenish  shale.      (Plants,  fish,  and 

Crustacean  remains.) 10    6 

29.  Ooarseooal  2 

30.  Grey  fireday,  with  red  spots.    (Stigmarian  rootlets.) 4    0 

31>  Orey  and  purple  shale,  laminated 2    0 

32  Purple  and  grey  limestone 6 

33.  Ghrey  and  purple  shale.    {NeuropteriSy  Stigmarian  root- 

lets, Ac)  2    0 

34.  Argillaceous  limestone 9 

35.  Coarse  coal   3 

36.  Greenish  grey  fireclay.    (Stigmarian  rootlets.) 1    6 

37.  Grey  san£tone,  stained  with  red  at  top,  soft  and  shaly  ...  3    6 

Carried  forward 430    6 

*  Taken  about  midway  between  high-  and  low-water  mark. 
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Detailed  Section  of  Strata  (oontmned). 

ft  in. 
Brought  forward 430    6 

38.  Bed,  pinkish,  and  light  grey  ahale.    (Stigmarian  rootlets 

ana  LepidodendronJ)  9    0 

39.  Purple  limestone,  argiUaoeous  and  hard   6 

40.  Light  grey  shale  1    0 

41.  AreiUaoeous  limestone 4 

42.  Bed  shale 2    6 

43.  Beddle  or  hnmatite.    (Oompoeed  of  Bntomostraca.) 1 

44.  Grey  shale 8 

45.  Dark  sandy  shale.    (Fish-hed.) 1 

46.  Beddish  purple  sandstone  1    0 

47.  Bed,  grey,  purple,  and  pink  shales,  strong  and  sandy  in 

pliuses,  soft  m  others,  well  laminated,  with  large  dis- 
coidal  calcareous  concretions,  and  one  or  more  bands 
of  argillaceous  limestone.  (Antkracofni/a  and  plant- 
remains.^  36    0 

48.  Bed  and  yellowish  sandstone,  calcareous  and  hard,  of  Tery 

irregular  structure,  with  false-beddinff  and  ripple- 
marks.  (This  bed  stands  out  as  a  reef  rather  to  tiie 
weet  of  Muiredffe  Den,  and  again  to  the  east  of 
Buokhayen.  Beds  7-^  are  all  seen  between  Methil 
Barbour  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  Muiredge  Den.)  ...      30 

49.  Bed  marl,  with  light  green  spots  aboye  and  many  cal- 

careous concretions  balow 15  0 

50.  Yellow  sandstone 6  0 

51.  Bed  or  purplidi  marl,  or  fireclay  4  0 

52.  fViint-rea  or  purplish  sandstone*  (with  (ight-coloured 

bands  in  piaoes,  ooane  and  grit^  below,  and  with 
quarts-pebbles)    12    0 

53.  Shale,  not  clearly  seen 2    0 

54.  Yellow  or  whitish  sandstone  aboye,  light  red  with  yellow 

bandsbelow 11  0 

55.  Purple  sandy  shale,  with  an  irregular  band  of  oohre 1  6 

56.  Pui^  and  yellow  flrebby,yariflgated  5  0 

57.  Yellow  and  purple  sandstone,  maasiye;  with  1  foot  of 

white  sandstone  at  base 9    0 

58.  Bed  shale,  with  yellow  oehreouB  spots.    (OaUmites.)  10    0 

59.  Yellow,  white,  and  red  sandstone,  with  a  foot  of  white 

sandstone  ^  the  base 9    0 

60.  Bed  shaly  fireclay,  with  a  band  of  coarse  ochre  near  the 

top 

61.  Yellow  and  red  sandstone  in  thin  irregular  beds 3  0 

62.  Bed  shale,  coarse 2  0 

63.  Bed  sandstone,  with  a  white  band  at  the  base 4  0 

64.  Bed  and  yellow  shaly  fireday,  with  whito  yeins  7  0 

65.  Light  purple  (yariegated  with  yellow,  red,  and  white) 

fireclay,  which  in  piaoes  is  yery  yellow  and  oohreous. 
(Stiginarian  rootlets.) 7    0 

66.  Bed  ai^  white  sandstone,  hard  at  the  top   3    0 

67.  Bed  sandy  shale  1    0 

68.  Bed  flrediay,  speckled  with  white,  coarse  and  nndy  in 

piaoes   5   0 

69.  Bea  calcareous  sandstone,  coarse  gnined.  and  with  a 

white  band  at  the  base 3    0 

Oanied  forward 604    2 


An  outcrop  of  this  sandstone  is  seen  in  Muiredge  Den,  near  the  mouth. 
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Detailed  Section  of  Strata  (oontinued). 

ft.  in. 

fizonght  forward 604  2 

70.  Beddidi  purple  Bhale  2  6 

71.  Bied  and  white  eandotone  of  irregular  structure 1  6 

72.  Wbitish  and  red  firedaj,  Tariegated,  with  irregular  inter- 

calations of  white  sandstone 9  0 

78.  Purple  and  yellow  aandj  shale,  oehreous  in  places 1  6 

74.  Intercalations  of  red  shaly  sandstone  and  sandy  shale   ...  3  0 

75.  Dull  red  flreday  reined  with  white,  coarse  and  sandy. 

(Beds  70-75  are  all  enposed  in  front  of  BuckhaTen.) ...      60 

76.  Bed,  lijght  red,  and  purole  sandstone,  with  whitish  parts, 

Boftuh,  thidK-hedded,  and  weathering  irroguhiriy ; 
coarse,  and  with  quarts  pebbles  at  the  use.  (Forms 
the  reof  immediately  to  tite  east  of  Buckhavea  Harbour.)    30    0 

77.  Bepeated  alternations  of  red,  purple,  and  yellow  shale  or 

flreday,  and  red  and  wlute  sandstone — cropping  out 
chiefly  within  the  harbour,  and  partly  in  the  low 
clii&  to  the  west  of  it 46    0 

78.  Bright  red  fine-grained  sandstone,  with  yellow  patches 

ImIow 5    0 

79.  Yellow  and  purple  sandy  fireclay  12    0 

80.  Dark  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  thin-bedded  and  irregular 

in  structure 4  0 

81.  Yellow  and  light  purple  shale,  sandy   1  6 

82.  Light  purple  and  yellow  fireday  4  0 

83.  Purplish  and  yellow  sandstone,  an  irregular  bed 1  6 

84.  Dull  red  and  Ught-purple  flreday 5  0 

85.  An  irrqnilar  bed  of  purple  and  yellow  sandstone   3  0 

86.  Sandy  fireclay,  light-coloured 2  0 

87.  Whitish,  light  purple,  yeUow,  and  red  fireclay,  beautifully 

Tariegated,  and  wit^  large  sandy  intercalations  30    0 

88.  Bed  and  yellow  sandstone  6    0 

89.  White  and  red  fireclay  abore ;  yellow,  red,  and  purple 

bdow ;  beautifully  Tariegated  15  0 

90.  BedsandJstone.    (Stigmanan  rootlets.) 3  0 

91.  Bed  shale.    (Oalamites.) 1  0 

92.  Whitish  fireclay  and  shale,  variegated  with  yellow  and 

mirple.    (Stigmanan  rootlets.) 10    0 

93.  Bed  sandstone,  an  irregular  bed 1    0 

94.  Bed,  purple,  yellow,  uod  white  fireday  and  shale,  flndy 

Tariegated,  and  laminated  in  places 15    0 

95.  Porple  and  whitish  sandstone 1    6 

96.  Bed,  purple,  yellow,  and  white  flreday  and  shale,  Tarie- 

gated and  spotted   10    0 

97.  Purple  and  yellowish  sandstone 8    0 

98.  Purple  shale,  with  yellow  spots  aboTe,  sandy,  not  all 

seen  5    0 

99.  Bed  sandstone,  laininated    and  shaly  aboye,  generally 

sofiish,  but  hard  in  some  places,  and  coarse  and  gritty, 
with  quartz  and  day-pebblee  in  other  places,  and  mudi 
fidse  bedded.  (Seen  on  the  shore  and  m  the  diffs  from 
east  of  the  Gas-works  to  the  west  of  Bast  Wemyss.)  . . .  100    0 

947    2 


BXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  VI. 

This  Plate  illustrates  the  Tarious  forms  of  the  Algae  or  rootlets  from  Methii. 
The  figures  are  all  of  natural  size. 
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Dl8CT70SIOK« 

The  Pbbbident  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  physical  and  palsonto- 
logical  information  conveyed  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  TiDDEMAiT  spoke  of  a  section  he  had  found  along  the  Greta, 
near  Ingleton,  where  some  thin  limestones  occur  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  true  Coal-measures :  over  the  latter  were  plant- 
be^ing  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays ;  and  apparently  corresponding 
with  them,  on  the  other  side  of  a  S3mclinal,  were  beds  of  similar 
rocks,  but  with  limestone  interbedded.  These  were  almost  dolomitic. 
No  oiganic  remains  had  been  found  in  them.  It  was,  however,  just 
possible  that  these  limestones,  being  near  the  Great  Craven  Fault, 
might  not  be  Upper  Coal-measures  but  Toredale-beds ;  but  on 
the  whole  the  probability  lay  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Cbuttwell  inquired  the  thickness  of  the  limestone.  In 
Australia  there  were  limestones  with  Produetus  retiadatut  under  the 
productive  Coal-measures. 

Dr.  MuBTB  said  he  thought  that  rootlets  of  Lepidodendron  had 
been  found  in  8%iu  in  the  north.  He  thought  these  beds  could  be 
traced  westward  to  the  other  coal  of  Scotland. 

The  Fbesidbnt  remarked  that  it  was  singular  how  closely  some 
of  the  Australian  fossils  corresponded  with  those  of  Britain, 
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27.  On  Fossil  Chilobiomatoub  Bbyozoa  from  Mount  Gakbibb,  South 
AusTBALiA.  By  Abthxtb  Wm.  Watbas,  Esq.,  E.G.S.  (Read 
January  25, 1882.) 

[Platis  vn.-ix.] 

Ths  fossils  whioh  have  been  at  my  disposal  for  the  present  commu- 
nication consist,  first,  of  a  pill-box  full  of  Bryozoa,  in  the  possession 
of  the  London  Geological  Society,  which  they  kindly  lent  me  for 
description ;  and,  secondly,  the  collection  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Etheridge,  Jun.,  who  very  obligingly  lent  it  to  me  when  I  was  pre- 
paring my  paper  on  South-west  Victorian  Chilostomatous  Bryozoa*. 
The  material  belonging  to  the  London  Geological  Society  was  sent 
over  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods,  probably  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
paper  for  the  Geological  Society  ^'  On  some  Tertiary  Bocks  in  the 
Colony  of  South  Australia,"  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  xvi.  1860. 

I  have  referred  to  many  of  the  specimens  from  Mount  Gambier 
in  my  paper  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  w^eeks  hope 
to  have  a  short  communication  ready  on  the  Chilostomatous  Bryozoa 
from  Baimsdale,  Gippsland,  Victoria,  as  I  have  at  present  in  my 
hands  for  description  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  Goldstein's  collection  from  that 
locality.  On  the  completion  of  this  series  of  papers  on  the  Chilo- 
stomatous Bryozoa  from  the  three  localities,  I  propose  to  deal  with 
the  Cydostomata  from  the  three  places  in  one  paper,  as  the  number 
of  species  of  Cydostomata  is  not  very  large.  This  series  will  refer 
to  about  two  hundred  species  of  Tertiary  Bryozoa ;  and  although  those 
on  the  spot  able  to  obtain  large  collections  will  no  doubt  find  various 
points  which  I  have  only  imperfectly  appreciated,  yet  I  hope  that 
these  contributions  will  make  the  study  of  these  rich  Bryozoa-beds 
easier  for  those  who  f oUow  me ;  and  the  large  number  of  species 
found  in  these  two  pill-boxes  will  give  an  idea  of  what  a  vast  field 
yet  remains  unworked  in  Australian  fossil  Br}'ozoa. 

The  genus  Membranipora,  which  was  largely  represented  in  the 
Cretaceous  period  in  various  modes  of  growth,  will  have  to  be 
divided;  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  best  to  wait  until  the 
group  has  been  entirely  worked  up,  both  in  the  recent  forms  from 
the  southern  hemisphere  and  the  fossils  from  various  localities. 

In  giving  the  measurements  of  the  aperture  of  fossils  it  will  of 
course  be  understood  that  these  cannot  be  made  with  the  same 
exactitude  as  when  we  have  to  deal  with  recent  species. 

The  number  of  species  from  Mount  Gambier  is  66  Chilostomata  and 
a  moderate  number  of  Cydostomata ;  and  of  these  66  Chilostomata 

*  Quart.  Joura.  Oeol.  Soo.  vol.  xnyii.  p.  300.  I  then  stated  my  reasoiiB  for 
beUering  that  the  foBBils  were  incorrectly  labelled  from  Yarra-Yarra;  and  a 
friend  writes  to  say  that  Mr.  Watts  is  still  aliTe  and  has  told  him  that  the 
nutoial  was  ffiven  him  by  Mr.  John  Allen,  who  obtained  it  from  Ourdies 
Creek,  about  30  miles  east  of  Warmamboul,  and  that  no  Tertiary  beds  are 
known  on  the  Yam-Yarra.  This  entirely  confirms  the  ideas  I  expressed  as 
to  the  probable  origin  of  the  material. 
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we  have  already  found  26  in  the  material  I  described  from  South- 
west Victoria,  4  are  known  from  Orakei  Bay,  New  Zealand,  and  I 
have  21  from  Baimsdale ;  30  are  now  living,  of  which  25  have  been 
found  in  Australian  waters.  Two  species  are  considered  identical 
with  species  found  in  the  European  Chalky  12  with  European  Miocene, 
and  12  with  Pliocene. 

Besides  the  forms  I  have  found,  Mr.  Woods  has  described,  from 
Mount  Giunbier,  Eaehara  cavernosa^  Woods,  E,  Clarkei^  W.,  and  E, 
verrucosa^  Woods  (non  Peach). 

In  the  following  list  of  species,  I  refer  to  those  mentioned  in  my 
previous  paper  under  South-west  Victoria,  which  we  should  perhaps 
now  call  Curdles  Creek.  I  further  indicate  which  are  found  in  both 
the  collection  of  the  Geological  Society  and  that  of  Mr.  Etheridge, 
Jun.,  as  by  that  means  we  may  get  some  idea  as  to  which  are 
common  species. 

List  of  Sjyecies. 


i 

Ph 


1.  Gatenioella  ampla,  ^'o^fl. 

2.  alata,  Thams 

3.  Cellaria  fi^^OBa,  L 

4.  malTinenaiB,  Busk. . . . 

5.  oTioellosa,  StoL    .... 

6.  perampla  

7.  angustiloba,  Busk.... 


8.  Ganda  foasilis,  fKz^s    

9.  Caberea  Boryi,  i^wf 

10.  grasdis,  Hincka    

11.  Menipea  innooua   

12.  Mem branipora  oonfluens,  J?w. . 


oJthSttPOrb 

macroBtoma,  Bas 

tripunctata    

raoicifera,  Hincks 

dentata,  <;'0r6 

cylindriformis,  Waters... 

lurtioalata 

perT«na 

Bp 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22.  Micropora  hippoorepis,  Ool4f' 

23.  St^ganoporalla  patula,  Waters. 

24.  nu^jmlabnB,  Bt»A;    


25.  Gribrilixia  radiata,  Moll 

26.  MuoroneillamiorcMtoma,^or7n. 

27.  ooocinea,  Johnst,  ... 

28.  mucronata,  Smitt,,. 

29.  daplicata.  Waters... 

30.  Microporalladliata,  Pall. 
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AllieB  and  Localities. 


ft  iMioc.  and  Plioc.  of  Europe. 


MelicerUa  CharlesworikU      , 
^  Membr.  stenosioma.  Bob. 

PUocene  of  Europe. 


«  Cretac.  Pliooene  of  Europe. 
Miocene  of  Europe. 


Cretac.  Pliocene  of  Europe. 


...'Chalk, Europe;  Miocene 
I    and  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

. . .  'Miocene  of  Europe. 

. . .  Boc.,  Mioe.,  Plioc.,  Poet  PI. 


*  jMioo.  and  Plioc.  of  Europe. 


•   » 


*  Pliooene  of  Europe. 
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List  ofSpedes  (contiiined). 
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1       AlUeg  and  Localities. 

1                                                1 

m 
m 

287 
267 
267 

268 
368 
268 

269 
269 
269 
270 
270 
270 
270 
271 
271 
271 
271 
272 
272 
272 
272 
272 
273 
273 
273 
273 
274 
274 

274 
274 
275 
276 
275 
275 
276 
275 

• 

..;. 

"i";!* 

■ 

■ 

37.  Porina  djp««U,  ITo^ers    

' 

" 

• 

• 

39. lwi»lii,Jfce 

41. — roUBCBs,ai*&i 

• 

• 

::: 

■ 

61,^ tcamnota,  Johrui 

52.  «en«ta,fli. 

6&.          a'une<ilaia,ffiu> 

67.  eontutu,  Oaib^H. 

5a  eotMn^t^Wattr,   

■ 

\ 

95.  CaUepot*  jirraenna,  Watert. 

• 

• 

• 

1.  Catbhicblla  amtia,  Waters. 

"  Bryozoa  from  8.  W.  Victoria,"  Quarii.  Journ.  Gool.  Soc  vol. 
xxivii.  1881,  p.  317,  pi.  xvi.  figs.  46,  50. 

The  Bpecimen  from  Mount  Qambier  is  very  badly  preserved ;  but 
the  doniil  eurface  Hcems  eufficiently  characteristio  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  thin  with  the  one  described  as  C.  amplti. 
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2.  Catbhioella  alata,  W.  Thorns. 

CateniceUa  aXata^  W.  Thorns., "  On  new  Oenera  and  Species  of  Poly- 
zoa  from  GoU.  of  Prof.  Harvey/'  p.  80,  pi.  vi.  fig.  4  (Zool.  Bot.  Assoc. 
DubUn,  1859,  vol.  i.). 

CatmieeUa  alata,  Waters,  loc.  cit,  p.  317,  pi.  xvi.  figs.  47,  49,  58. 

The  Mount-Gambier  spedmens  are  very  imperfectly  preserved. 

3.   CSLLABIA  FISTXJLOSA,  L. 

Loe,  Living:  widely  distributed.    Fossil:  8.  W.Victoria  (A.  W.W.). 

4.  GfCLLABiA  XALvrNENsis,  Bnsk. 

Loc.  Living :  Falkland  Islands.  FossU :  S.  W.  Victoria  (A.W.W.) ; 
Baimsdale  (A.W.W.). 

5.  Gellaria  ovioellosa,  StoL 

Salicomaria  ovicdlasa^  StoL  Foss.  Bry.  Orak.  p.  151,  pL  zx.  figs. 
9,10. 

CeUaria  oviceUosa^  Waters,  loc,  cit.  p.  321,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  4,  5,  6 ; 
pi.  xvii.  ^.  62. 

Oral  aperture  0*08-0*09  millim.  wide. 

Lac.  Fossil:  Orakei  Bay;  S.  W.  Victoria  (A.W.W.) 

6.  Gellaria  ferampla,  sp.  nov. 

Zoarium  small,  cylindrical,  with  4-6  zocecia  in  a  series.  Zoodoia 
hexagonal,  contracted  below,  bounded  by  a  double  rim  scarcely 
raised;  surface  almost  flat,  raised  round  the  aperture.  Oral  aperture 
large,  with  two  teeth  above  and  two  below,  about  0*1 8  millim.  wide. 

The  zocecia  and  aperture  are  larger  than  in  any  species  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  I  find  that  the  size  of  the  aperture  is  of 
considerable  value  in  the  determination  of  the  CeUaricB,  The  oral 
aperture  of  C.  malvinensig  is  about  0*17  millim.;  of  C.  gracUis^ 
sinuom  (off  French  coast),  JUttdosa  (Mediterranean,  British,  and 
fossil),  about  0*14  millim.;  of  C.  crassa  of  the  Grag  (see  Grag 
Folyz.  fig.  4),  about  0*13  millim. ;  of  C.  angustUoba  and  CharUs" 
worthii,  0*11~0'13  millim. ;  C.  Johisimi  (from  various  localities), 
about  0*09  millim. ;  of  C.  ovicelhsa,  0*08  millim. ;  and  of  C.  tenui'- 
roitris  (from  Tasmania),  0*13  mil^m. 

7.  GiELLABiA  AirauBTiLOBA,  Busk.    Plate  IX.  figs.  28,  29,  30. 

Melicerita  angustUoha^  Busk,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  xvi.  p.  261« 
MeUcerita  angustUcha^  Tenison  Woods,  GeoL   Observations  in 

S.  Australia,  p.  73,  fig.  4,  and  Trans.  Bov.  Soc.  Victoria,  vol.  vi.  p.  5, 

fig.  8. 

Melicerita  angustUobay  Stoliczka,  Fobs.  Bry.  Orak.  p.  155,  pi.  zx. 

figs.  15, 18. 

Zoarium  branched  and  probably  sometimes  jointed,  branches  com- 
pressed. ZooBcia  hexagonal,  with  the  zooecial  area  slightly  depressed, 
separated  by  a  raised  border ;  oral  aperture  arched  above ;  lower  lip 
rabed,  forming  a  plate  in  front ;  two  teeth  projecting  into  the  aper- 
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ture  from  the  distal  edge.  Avicularia  not  raised,  in  a  triangular 
area,  opening  wide  and  short,  rounded  above  and  slightly  rounded 
below,  with  a  straight  plate,  with  a  sinus  in  the  middle.  Oral  aper- 
ture 0 '11-0 '13  millim.  wide.    Ovarian  opening? 

I  am  only  able  to  see  the  notch  in  the  avicularium  in  one  case, 
but  think  it  is  not  accidental,  but  the  usual  structure.  The  lateral 
position  of  the  avicularia  is  uncommon  among  the  Membraniporidas  ; 
and  therefore  a  full  description  of  the  species  is  given. 

The  zooBcia  are  much  larger  than  those  in  Melicerita  Charlesworthii^ 
M.-Ed.,  of  the  English  Crag;  but  the  avicularia  show  a  relationship 
to  those  of  M,  Charlesworthii,  in  which,  however,  the  opening  is 
oval,  approaching  to  circular,  and  not  falciform  as  incorrectly  de- 
scribed in  the  *  Crag  Polyzoa.* 

This  would  seem  to  be  related  to  Escharinella  elegans^  d'Orb.  pL 

683.  fig.  12,  Membranipora  stenostoma,  Sss.  (non  Busk),  Ost.-ung. 
Mioc.  pi.  viii.  fig.  14,  some  of  the  EscharcB  described  by  Hagenow 
from  the  Maestricht  chalk,  and  Ctllaria  omatoy  d'Orb.  Yoy.  dans 
TAmer.  merid.  pi.  ii.  fig.  10. 

Loc,  Mount  Gambler  (Woods) ;  Orakei  Bay  (Stol.)  ;  Bairnsdale 
(Ooldst.  coll.) ;     Muddy  Creek  beds,  Hamilton,  Victoria. 

8.  Caicda  F08SILIS,  Waters. 

Loe.  dt.  p.  322,  pi.  xvi.  figs.  51,  52. 

9.  Caberba  Bobti,  And. 

The  "opercula"  are  preserved;  and  the  fossil  very  closely  resembles 
the  recent  (7.  Boryi ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  state  of  preservation 
does  not  permit  of  the  determination  with  absolute  certainty. 

10.  Cabxrea  obakdis,  Hincks. 

Caherea  ffrandis,  Hincks,  "  Contr.  towards  a  Gen.  History  of  the 
Mar.  Polyz.''  p.  53,  pi.  iii.  figs.  4, 4a,  46,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  July 
1881. 

Cahtrea  rudis^  Waters,  loc.  eit.  p.  322,  pi.  xviii.  fig.  86. 

In  one  or  two  specimens  the  large  erect  avicularium  is  preserved. 

Loc,  Living:  off  Curtis  Island  (H,),  Fossil:  S.  W.  Victoria, 
Bairnsdale  {O,  coll.). 

11.  Menipea  innocua,  sp.  nov.     Plate  IX.  fig.  24. 

Zoarium  consisting  of  two  rows  of  cells.  ZocBcia  elongate ;  aper- 
ture oval,  occupying  half  the  length  of  the  cell,  one  spine  on  the 
outer  margin  above.  Lateral  avicularia  small  (?) ;  on  the  front  of 
the  cell  below  the  aperture  a  raised  avicularium  with  mandible 
directed  laterally.  Dorsal  surface  showing  the  divisions  of  each 
zocBcium,  but  otherwise  smooth  and  unarmed.  Aperture  0*25-0*29 
millim.  long,  0*20-0*22  millim.  wide. 

The  lateral  avicularia  are  broken  down  ;  and  therefore  the  shape 
eannot  be  determined ;  but  apparently  they  were  very  smtdl. 

The  front  surface  corresponds  very  much  with  M.  Jeffreysii^  Norm. ; 
but  the  dorsal'  surface  is  different. 

Q.J.G.S.  No.  151.  T 
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12.  Mexb&ahipoba  ookflusks,  Bsb.    Plate  IX.  fig.  25*. 

Escharitia  eonflueruj  Bfls.  Yerstem.  der  bohm.  Kreid.  p.  68,  pi.  zy. 
fig.  22. 

Membranipora  eonflum»^  BsB.  in  OeiDitz,  *  Elbthalgeb.'  ii.  pi.  zziy. 
fig.  14;  Novak  "  Bry.  der  bohm.  Kreid."  p.  11,  pi.  ii.  figs.  17,  18, 
Denkschr.  Ak.  Wien,  zxzyii. 

Memhranipin'a  pedunculata^  Hincks,  ^  Contr.  towards  Hist,  of  Mar. 
Folyz."  Ann.  &  Mag.  Xat.  Hist.  s.  5,  vol.  vi.  p.  377,  pi.  zrii.  figs.  2, 2a. 

Zooecia  subovatc,  produced  and  attenuated  below.  Aperture  of 
area  broad,  round  or  somewhat  elongate,  frequently  with  the  proximal 
edge  nearly  straight,  margin  broad,  raised,  sloping  inwards.  Ovioell 
small,  globose,  narrow.  The  aperture  is  about  0*22  millim.  wide  and 
of  about  the  same  length. 

In  the  recent  allies  of  this  species,  viz.  M.  catenularia^  Lacmixii^ 
piloaa,  and  manosiachysy  no  ovicells  are  known,  whereas  in  the  fossil 
CeUepora  zeUs,  d'Orb.,  Fluitrellaiia  fragiliSj  d*Orb.,  F.  Franquana^ 
d'Orh,  J  Membranipora  Franquana^  d'Orb.,  and  3fem6ram/>ora  elliptiea. 
Hag.,  there  are  very  small  or  moderately  small  ovicells.  In  Mem^ 
hranipara  catentdariaj  Manz.,  Gastrocaro,  there  are  ovioells ;  but  that 
apparently  should  be  called  M.  confluent  and  not  M,  catentiiaria, 
Membranipora  peduneulata,  Manz.,  has  also  ovicells,  and  would 
seem  to  be  the  present  species. 

Loe.  Living:  Ceylon  (H.).  Fossil:  Cretaceous,  Hundoif  and 
Btrehlen,  SchUlinge,  near  Bilin  (Cenomanian) ;  Pliocene,  Caatel- 
Arquato?    8.  W.  Victoria. 

13.  Mbxbrakifoba  ovaus,  d'Orb.  ? 

Only  a  few  cells  are  preserved,  which  have  a  very  thick  raised 
border.  The  aperture  is  very  elongate,  measuring  0*5  millim.  long 
and  only  0*19-0*25  millim.  wide. 

There  are  three  distal  rosette-plates,  two  near  the  front  and  one 
in  the  centre  near  the  base. 

14.  Mkmbhanipora  xacbostoxa,  Bm.  (in  Vincularia  forma). 

Membranipora  macrostoma^  Bus.,  Waters,  loo.  dt.  p.  323,  pL  ziv. 
figs.  18,  19. 

15.  Membbakipoba  tbipunciaia,  sp.  nov.    Plate  IX.  fig.  35. 

In  Vineularias  forma. 

Zooecia  elongate,  narrow,  surrounded  by  a  slightly  raised  rim; 
and  the  zooecia  are  further  divided  by  a  narrow  longitudinal  band 
running  between  them.  In  the  space  below  each  zooecium  there 
are  usually  three  pores.  Aperture  about  0*27  millim.  long,  0-1 
millim.  wide. 

16.  Mexebakifoba  badigifeba,  Hineks.    Plate  IX  figs.  26,  27. 

Membranipora  radieifera^  Hineks,  *'  On  a  Collection  of  Polyzoa 
from  Bass's  Straits,"  p.  6,  lit.  &  Phil.  Soc.  Liverpool,  April  18th,  1881, 

*  This  figure  is  not  Bucoesaful,  m  the  waUa  of  the  aperture  (which  dope 
inwards)  are  not  very  well  shown. 
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and  also  ^*  Contr.  towards  a  Gen.  Hist,  of  the  Mar.  Poly."  p.  53, 
pi.  ii.  figs.  6,  6  a,  6  6,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  s.  5,  vol.  viii.  pL  ii. 

In  the  fossil  specimens  the  shape  of  the  area  is  very  irregular, 
often  very  elongate.  The  remains  of  the  two  spines  are  clearly  to 
be  seen,  as  also  the  basis  of  the  forked  spine  and  avicularium ;  and 
on  the  dorsal  surface  there  are  six  depressions  round  each  zooBcium. 
Ooecium  globose.  Surface  apparently  with  elongate  pores ;  but,  from 
the  state  of  f ossilization,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  about  this  point. 
On  each  of  the  six  lateral  walls  a  large,  elongate,  oval  opening,  re- 
presenting the  rosette-plate.  Area  of  average  cells  0*46  millim. 
long,  0-25  wide. 

Loc.    Living :  3ass's  Straits. 

17.  Membrakipora  dbntata,  d'Orb.    Plate  VIII.  fig.  14. 

FlustreUaria  dentata^  d'Orb.  Pal.  Frang.  p.  625,  pi.  725.  figs. 
17-21. 

Membrawpora  annultis,  Manzoni,  Bry.  foss.  Ital.  4ta  cent.  p.  7, 
pi.  i.  fig.  9 ;  Manzoni,  I  Briozoi  di  Castrocaro,  p.  12,  pi.  i.  fig.  9. 

Zoarium  incmsting.  Zooecia  much  raised  at  the  distal  end,  with 
four  large  spines  on  the  front  of  the  cell  and  one  or  two  large  central 
ones  at  the  extreme  end  at  a  rather  lower  level,  often  directed  for- 
wards. Aperture  round  or  oval,  nearly  the  length  of  the  zooscium. 
Ovicell  large,  the  width  of  a  zooacium.  The  aperture  is  about 
0*23  millim.  wide. 

In  d'Orbigny's  figure  the  spines  are  not  so  much  forward ;  but 
otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  difference.  Specimens  in  my  posses- 
sion from  the  Pliocene  of  Bametto  (Sicily)  correspond  in  every  parti- 
cular with  those  from  Mt.  Gambier.  I  have  had  a  Bryozoan  colony 
sent  me  from  New  Zealand,  marked  M,  cUtata^  MacOiUivray ;  and 
although  MaoGillivray's  figure  leaves  determination  very  difficult,  yet 
from  the  description  I  think  my  specimen  is  correctly  determined. 
In  this  the  distal  end  is  not  so  much  raised,  and  the  central  spine 
is  not  larger  than  the  others,  nor  is  the  aperture  quite  so  long; 
but  I  think  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  ally. 

Loc.  Cretaceous,  Sainte  Colombo  (Manche),  Senonian ;  Pliocene, 
Castelarquato,  Parlascio,  Orciano  (Manz,) ;  in  the  province  of  Beggio, 
Calabria,  it  occurs  in  the  Helvetian,  Zandian,  Astian,  and  Sicilian 
beds  {Se^ueTUa),  Bametto  {A.  W.  W.  coll.). 

18.  MEXBBAjriPOBA  cTLiNnBiFOBias,  Waters.    Plate  YUI.  fig.  13. 

Membranipora  cylindriformiSj  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  323,  pi.  xvii. 
fig.  74. 

In  the  Mount  Gambier  and  Baimsdale  specimens  the  cells  are 
nearer  together,  so  that  there  is  frequently  hardly  any  space  between 
the  areas.  The  smaU  avicularium  above  the  area  is  usually  absent ; 
and  the  suboral  avicularium  is  frequently  much  raised  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  zoarium,  and  is  sometimes  quite  within  the 
area ;  and  we  are  then  reminded  of  Memhranipora  minax.  Aperture 
about  0*20  millim.  wide. 

Loe.  S.W.  Victoria  and  Baimsdale. 

t2 
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19.  Memb&akifora  artioulata,  sp.  noT.  (in  Vincularim  forma).  Plate 
VIII.  figs.  16,  16. 

Zoariam  quadrilateral,  erect.  Zocecia  on  all  four  faces,  sur- 
rounded by  an  elongate  hexagonal  band ;  aperture  long,  rounded 
above,  with  etraight  sides  and  straight  on  the  prozimaJ  end.  A 
small,  acute  avicularium  on  each  side,  on  a  line  with  the  tep  of  the 
aperture.    Aperture  0*37  miUim.  long,  0*14  millim.  wide. 

20.  Mbxbbanipora  pebtirsa,  sp.  noY.     Plato  IX.  fig.  32. 

Zoarium  in  Vincularice  forma.  Zooecia  arranged  quincunciallj, 
divided  by  a  raised  border ;  the  lower  half  of  the  area  covered  with 
a  calcareous  plate ;  aperture  of  area  nearly  the  width  of  the  zocecium, 
nearly  straight  on  the  distal  edge,  rounded  and  contracted  below. 
Aperture  of  area  0*23  millim.  wide,  0*23  millim.  long.  A  spine  or 
avicularium  just  above  the  area  on  each  side,  and  sJso  one  on  each 
side  above  the  ovicell.  The  ovicell  is  small,  just  above  the  area ;  but 
in  the  fossil  all  are  broken  down. 

21.  Mbxbranipora,  sp. 

The  cells  in  shape  resemble  those  of  M.  radicifera,  Hincks,  but 
are  much  smaller,  only  measuring  0*22  millim.  by  0*1 1  millim.  Near 
the  upper  end  there  were  several  spines ;  and  the  broken-down  walls 
of  the  ovicell  show  that  it  was  rather  large. 

22.   MiCROPORA  HIPPOGREPIS,  Goldf. 

CeUepora  hippocrepis,  Goldf.  Petr.  i.  p.  26,  Taf.  iz.  fig.  3.  Reuss, 
Foss.  Polyp,  d.  Wien.  Tert.  p.  94,  pi.  xi.  fig.  14.  Hag.  Die  Br}',  der 
Maest.  Ereidef.  p.  91,  pi.  vi.  fig.  17. 

Membranipora  hideiis.  Busk,  Crag  Polyz.  p.  34,  pi.  ii.  ^^.  4 ;  Busk, 
Fossil  Polyz.  near  Mt.  Gambier,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1860,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2601 

Membranipora  Eosselii^  Manzoni,  Bry.  Foss.  Ital.  4te  cont.  p.  11, 
pi.  iii.  fig.  15. 

Membranipora  bidens,  Beuss,  Die  foss.  Bry.  08t.-Ung.  p.  43, 
pi.  X.  figs.  10,  11.  Manz.  Bri.  Castrocaro,  p.  15,  pi.  ii.  ^,  4. 
Waters;  Bry.  fi^)m  Bruccoli,  Trans.  Manch.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  467.  Seguenza,  Le  Form.  Terz.  nell  Prov.  di  Keggio,  pp.  80, 
128,  198,  368;  Accad.  dei  lincei,  ser.  3a,  vol.  vi.  1877  (pub. 
1880). 

Membranipora  deplanata^  Bss. 

I  formerly  followed  Mr.  Busk  and  others  in  considering  this  the 
M.  bidens  of  Hagenow ;  but  that  would  seem  to  belong  te  another 
genus,  as  the  aperture  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  oral  aperture, 
but  was  covert  with  a  membrane  in  which  was  a  smaller  oral  lid, 
resembling  Membranipora  JiosseHi,  And.,  and  other  Membranipora ; 
whereas  in  the  present  species  there  seems  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  aperture  we  see  is  the  oral  aperture.  On  this  point  the  recent 
specimen  I  have  from  Capri  does  not  throw  any  light,  as  all  the 
organic  parts,  including  the  opercula,  have  disappeared.  The  zooecia, 
in  my  Mediterranean  specimen,  are  somewhat  smaller  (nearly  a 
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third)  than  in  the  Anstralian  fossil ;  bnt  the  size  of  the  apertore  is 
about  the  same,  viz.  about  0*07-0*08  millim.  wide.  Avicularia  are 
only  known  from  Maestricht ;  and  possibly  this  species  should  be 
separated  on  that  account. 

Loe,  Fossil :  Cretaceous,  Maestricht,  Hiigen ;  Miocene,  Mod- 
ling  (Vienna),  Eisenstadt  (Hungary),  Niederlies  (Moravia),  WUdon 
(Styria),  Val  di  Lonte  {A,  W,  W,) ;  Pliocene,  Cor.  Crag,  Castrocaro 
(Italy),  in  the  Helvetian,  Tortonian,  Zandian,  and  Saharian  of 
Beggio  (Calabria,  Seguenza);  Bruccoli*  (Sicily).  Living :  Capri,  from 
the  coral  fisheries  (A,  W.  W,  coZZ.),  225  melres. 

23.  Steoanoporella  patula,  Waters.     Plate  IX.  fig.  31. 

Mieropora  patula.  Waters,  loc.  oit.  p.  326. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the  small  fragments  if  this  is  a  Steganoporella 
or  a  Mieropora ;  but  as  it  resembles  in  many  respects  SteganoporeUa 
magnilahrts^  it,  in  all  probability,  should  be  united  to  that  genus. 
It  differs  from  S,  magnilabris  in  having  the  aperture  close  up  to  the 
distal  end ;  and  the  aperture  only  occupies  a  quarter  of  the  zocecium, 
while  in  JS,  magnilabris  it  covers  nearly  one  half.  Aperture  0*26- 
0-31  millim.  wide. 

24.  Stboanoporella  hagiolabris,  Busk. 

SteganoporeUa  elegans^  Smitt,  Eloridan  Bryozoa,  p.  15,  pi.  iv. 
figs.  96-101. 

Memhranipora  magntlahris,  Busk,  Mar.  Polyz.  p.  62,  pi.  Ixv.  fig.  4. 

The  Mount-Gambier  specimen  is  only  a  fragment,  and  was  only 
determined  by  means  of  comparison  with  the  well-preserved  speci- 
mens from  Bairnsdale.  The  consideration  of  this  species  is  deferred 
until  I  describe  the  Bairnsdale  collection. 

25.  Cribeiltva  radiaia,  Moll  (non  d'Orb.). 

Lepralia  elegantissima,  Seguenza,  "Le  form.  terz.  prov.  di  Beggio," 
Atti  Reale  Accad.  dei  Lincei,  1879-80,  p.  83,  pi.  viii.  fig.  11. 

Crihrilina  radiaia,  Hincks,  Coll.  of  Polyz.  from  Bass's  Straits,  loc. 
dt.  p.  10. 

For  other  synonyms  see  Hincks,  Brit.  Mar.  Polyz.  p.  185.  I,  how- 
ever, feel  doubtfrd  if  the  figure  and  description  of  Eepteschardla 
pygmasa^  d'Orbiguy,  are  sufficient  to  justify  our  uniting  it  with 
C,  radiata. 

The  specimens  from  Mt.  Gambler  are  small,  without  avicularia  or 
ovicells,  with  the  pores  surrounding  the  zooecia  well  marked,  as  in 
Lepralia  Ungeri^  Beuss. 

Loc.  Living:  European  seas,  Madeira,  Florida,  Bass's  Straits 
(Hincks),    Fossil :  Eocene,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  Postpliooene. 

26.   MUOROITELLA. 

TbiB  seems  to  be  M.  mierostoma^  Xorm.  (see  Hincks,  Brit.  Mar. 

*  I  gaTO  the  Arctic  Seas  as  a  locality  in  mv  Bruccoli  paper;  but  this  seems 
a  mistake,  and  I  think  it  has  only  been  found  liying  at  Oapri. 
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Folyz.  p.  370,  pL  zxzviii.  figs.  3,  4) ;  but  as  the  oral  apertare  is  ob- 
scured by  the  peristome,  and  there  are  no  OYicells,  I  hesitate  to  call 
it  microstoma, 

27.  MucBOKSLLA  cocciKBA,  Johnst. 

Lepralia  resupinata,  Manzoni,  I  Briozoi  del  plioc.  ant.  di  Castro* 
caro,  p.  20,  pi.  ii.  fig.  26 ;  Waters,  ^'  Bry.  from  the  Plioc.  of  Bruc- 
coli,"  p.  474,  fig.  7,  Trans.  Manch.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  zir.  1878. 

In  the  specimen  from  Mt.  Gambler  the  peristome  is  mneh  raised, 
and  the  avicularia  are  placed  mnch  lower  than  is  usual  in  recent 
specimens ;  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  the  figure  giren  by  Reusa 
^Die  Bry.  des  ost-ung.  Mice.  pi.  vi.  fig.  11).  Perhaps  the  position 
of  the  avicularia  entitle  this  and  the  fossil  from  Eisenstadt  to  rank 
as  a  yariety. 

I  have  MucroneUa  eoecinea  from  Capri  with  the  ayicularia  placed 
yery  low,  as  also  fossil  from  the  PHooene  of  Sicily ;  and  it  is  them 
easy  to  see  that  the  worn  specimens  resemble  L^alia  resupinata^ 
Hanz. 

Loe,  Lining:  European  and  Arctic  seas.  Fossil:  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

28.  MUCBOVBLLA  KTTCBOirATA,  Bmitt. 

.    Muerandla  mucronata^  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  328,  pL  xyii.  fig.  66. 

The  specimen  from  Mt.  Oambier  is  in  the  Eschara  form.  The 
muoro  is  small,  and  only  to  be  seen  on  some  zooecia ;  but  in  the 
Baimsdale  specimen  it  more  resembles  the  figures  of  the  floridan 
form ;  and,  further,  in  the  Baimsdale  specimens  some  of  the  ayicu- 
Jaria  are  yery  large  and  are  directed  downwards,  while  a  few  point 
upwards.  Bmitt  gives  the  avicularia  pointing  directly  or  diagonally 
upwards.  There  are  also  frequently  two  small  openings,  probably 
avicularian,  just  above  the  aperture,  when  the  fosnl  much  resembles 
BepU9eharip(yra  ru$tica,  d'Orb.  (Pal.  Eran$.  pi.  720.  figs.  9, 10), 
firom  the  French  Senonian. 

Loc.  Living:  Florida.  Fossil:  S.W.  Victoria  and  Baimsdale 
(Ooldst.  coU.). 

20.  MT7CB0KBLLA  DUPUCATA,  Watcrs  (in  VtncuiaricB  forma). 

Mucrondla  duplicaia^  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  328,  pi.  xvi.  fig.  54. 

In  the  specimen  from  Mt.  Gambler  the  peristome  is  much  larger 
and  more  raised  than  in  my  figure  from  South-west  Yictoria.  The 
mandible  of  the  avicularia  has  been  broad,  spatulato,  directed  inwards. 

80.  MiOBOPOBELLA  CILIAXA,  Pall. 

The  avicularia  are  large  and  are  placed  high,  so  that  the  looBcia 
in  consequence  are  very  broad.     Oral  aperture  0*13  mOlim.  wide. 

Loc.  Living :  Arctic  seas,  Britain,  Mediterranean,  Florida,  New 
Zealand,  Falkland  Islands,  Zanzibar,  Aden,  Arabian  Sea,  CaUfomia, 
Fort  Fairy,  and  Warmambool  (Australia,  McO.).  Fossil :  Pliocene, 
Crag,  several  localities  in  Italy,  Calabria,  and  Sicily. 
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31.   MiCBOFOBJiLIA  TIOLAOBA,  Jolmst.,  YBI.  FIS8A,  Hincks. 

Mierapardla  violacea^  var.  Jissa^  Waters,  loo.  cit.  p.  329,  pi.  xv. 
fig.  26,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  73. 

Loc,    living :  Indian  Ocean  (H,),     Fossil :  S.W.  Yiotoria. 

32.  HicsoPOBELLA.  FEKBSA,  Waters,  rar.  pebforata.     Plate  YII. 
fig.  4. 

I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  generic  position  of  this  species  ;  but  it 
seems  clearly  to  be  related  to  the  fossil  from  South-west  Victoria,  as 
the  mouth  is  similar  in  shape  and  about  the  same  size,  with  the  small 
avioularia  in  the  mouth,  and  with  similar  large  lateral  zoodcial 
ayicularia.  The  three  or  five  large  pores  remind  us  of  Mucronella 
mucronata ;  and  Eschara  Liversidgei,  Woods,  may  belong  to  either  of 
these  species. 

33.   MiCBOPOBELLA  ELEYATA,  T.  Woods. 

Eschara  elevata^  Woods,  '*  On  some  Tert.  Austr.  Bry./'  Trans.  E. 
Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  1876,  p.  2,  ^g.  10. 

Mieroporella  devata^  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  330,  pi.  xvii.  figs.  63,  64, 
pi.  zyiii.  fig.  90. 

Loe.    Fossil :  S.W.  Victoria,  Baimsdale  (Qoldgt.  coU.). 

34.  MiCBOPOBELLA  TABBAENsis,  Waters. 

Mieroporella  yarraensis,  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  331,  pi.  xv.  figs.  27,  28. 
Eschara  lichenoides^  Bufdc  (non  M.-Ed.),  Mar.  Polyz.  p.  90,  pi.  cvi. 
figs.  1-3. 

In  many  specimens  the  large  depressed  area  is  absent ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  fossilization  I  cannot  always  see  any 
Microporellidan  pore.    There  is  oft'On  only  one  suboral  avicularium. 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hincks  in  thinking  that  Eschara 
lichenoides,  Busk,  is  identical  with  E.  mueronatay  MacGill.,  though 
the  figure  of  the  last  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
what  it  really  represents,  and  it  may  be  M,  coseinopora  or  violacea. 

The  size  of  the  aperture  should  of  course  be  0*06  millim.  wide, 
not  0*6  millim.  wide  as  previously  printed. 

Loc,    Fossil :  S.W.  Victoria  and  Baimsdale. 

35.  MiCBOPOBELLA  KACBOPOBA,  Stol.      PI.  VIII.  fig.  18. 

Leprailia  macropora^  StoUczka,  Olig.  Bryoz.  von  Latdorf,  p.  84, 
pL  ii.  fig.  3 ;  Sitzb.  Ak.  Wien,  math.-naturwissensch.  01.  Bd.  xlv. 
Abth.  1, 1862. 

Zoarium  in  Idpralia-foim,  Zooecia  distinct,  broad  in  the  middle, 
tapering  off  to  the  distal  end,  moderately  convex ;  surface  perforated 
with  rather  large  raised  pores,  arranged  somewhat  radially.  On 
each  side  below  the  aperture  an  avicularium  directed  outwards ; 
mandible  probably  pointing  upwards ;  above  the  aperture  a  large 
spine  or  avionlarium.  Oral  aperture  rounded  above,  straight  below, 
0*13  millim.  wide. 
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This  differs  from  the  Latdorf  specimens  in  having  two  suboral 
ayicularia,  and  should,  perhaps,  on  that  account  he  ctdlod  var.  hiar- 
mata,  I  am  not  ahle  to  see  any  median  pore ;  hut  the  character 
of  the  zooBcia  with  the  two  ayicularia  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Microporella  yarra^nsiJt,  Waters,  M.  symmetrica,  W.,  M.  lichenoideSy 
Busk,  M,  fuegiensis,  B.,  &c. ;  and,  forther,  the  Latdorf  specimen 
shows  denticulated  pores,  which  is  a  common  character  in  Micro- 
porella. 

The  median  pore  is  often  seen  with  difficulty  ;  and  as  justifying 
my  having  placed  the  present  form  with  Microporella  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  Tubucellaria  cereoides  I  have  heen  unahle  to  find  any 
median  pore  in  the  calcareous  wall ;  hut  in  decalcified  and  stained 
preparations  there  is  one  pore  ahout  the  middle  of  the  cell,  which  is 
then  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  pores  hy  being  larger  and 
the  contents  staining  differently,  showing  that  it  is  a  Portna,  a  genus 
to  which  Tubucellaria  horealis  &c.  have  already  been  referred. 

I  consider  Microporella  macropora  related  to  Anarthropora  mo- 
nodon^  Busk,  and  Escharipora  stellata,  Smitt,  and  think  that  Anar- 
thropora monodon  and  Microporella  macropora,  StoL,  must  probably 
be  considered  as  synonyms. 

Loc.     Miocene:  Latdorf, 


36.  MiCBOPORELLA  iiTTBOVEBSA,  sp.  Bov.     Plate  JX,  figs.  33,  34. 

Zoarium  in  ZepraZta-form.  Zooscia  indistinct,  surface  punctured, 
distal  end  somewhat  raised ;  a  large  acute  avicularium  directed 
inwards  at  the  side  of  the  zooecium  and  considerably  below  the 
aperture.  Oral  aperture  rounded  above,  contracted  below,  with  a 
straight  proximal  edge.  The  suboral  pore  is  very  indistinct  and 
small,  obovate.     Oral  aperture  0*2  millim.  wide,  0*16  millim.  long. 

This  would  be  Diporula,  Hincks ;  but  I  have  not  found  it  ad- 
visable to  separate  it  from  Microporella.  This  species  differs  from 
Microporella  (Diporula)  verrttcosa.  Peach,  in  habit,  and  also  in 
having  the  avicularium  directed  towards  the  oral  aperture. 

37.  PoBiNA  GLTPEATA,  Waters. 

Porina  dijpeata.  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  332,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  67. 
S.W.  Victoria. 

38.    POBINA  COB05ATA,  BfiS. 

Porina  coronaia.  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  333 ;  and  to  the  synonyms 
there  given  must  be  added 

Pu8tuliporaungulata,T.Wooda^  "Tert.  Austr.  Polyz.,"  Tr.  R.  Soc. 
New  S.  Wales,  1876,  p.  150  (4). 

This  was  common  in  the  Moimt  Gambler  beds,  also  from  Bairns- 
dale  {Goldst.  ccHh),  and  has  been  found  in  the  Bchnapper  Point  beds, 
Victoria. 
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39.  PoRiNA  LABVAUS,  MacGill.     Plate  VIII.  fig.  19  •. 

Ltpralia  larvalis,  MacGillivray,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Vict.  dec.  iv.  p.  30, 
pi.  xxxvii.  fig.  5. 

Zoarium  cylindrical,  foliaceons,  or  incrusting.  Zooecia  not  very 
distinct,  upper  part  raised ;  immediately  below  the  aperture  two 
very  large  pores ;  below  these,  somewhat  to  one  side,  an  avicularium 
with  acute  or  elongate  mandible.  Surface  with  denticulated  pores. 
Dorsal  (or  basal)  surface  in  incrusting  form  open.  One  or  some- 
times two  spines  on  each  side  of  the  aperture.  Aperture  (peristomial) 
0-16  to  0-18  millim.  wide. 

The  incrusting  form  from  Australia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Bryozoa,  to  which  the  figure  of  MacGillivray  does  not  do  justice. 
It  has  a  clear  glassy  shell,  with  the  front  of  the  peristome  much 
projecting,  with  a  central  rim  running  down  the  peristome ;  and 
from  this  central  ridge  two  smaller  ones  £ire  given  off  to  surround 
the  large  pores. 

The  generic  position  of  the  above  is  a  most  difficult  question.  The 
two  large  buboral  pores  are  clearly  important  structures ;  and  as 
they  open  into  the  peristome  I  have  placed  it  with  the  Porinidse ;  for 
I  think  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  pore  of  the  PorinidsB  opens 
into  the  throat,  while  the  pore  of  the  Microporellidse  opens  into  the 
body  of  the  zococium.  As  an  example,  the  pore  of  Porina  coronata 
opens  into  the  peristome  above  the  operculum,  whereaa  in  MicrO'- 
poreUa-  ctnigmatica  (Q.  J.  G.  8.  vol.  xxxvii.  pi.  xv.  fig.  30)  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  denticulated  pores 
(as  seen  in  the  recent  specimens)  are  a  Microporellidan  character. 

If  this  is  united  to  Porina,  the  definition  of  the  genus  must  be 
somewhat  extended ;  and  the  same  change  has  been  made  with  the 
Microporellidae,  which  Mr.  Hincks  described  as  with  ^^  a  semilunate 
or  circular  pore  on  the  front  wall,"  whereas  I  think  we  may  say 
that  in  both  families  there  may  be  more  than  one  pore. 

Loc.  Living :  Williamstown  (Victoria,  McG.)  ;  Bondi  Bay,  New 
South  Wales  {A.  W.  FT.),  and  Semaphore,  Adelaide  (A.  W.  W.). 
Fossil :  Baimsdale. 

I  have  also  seen  it  in  the  British  Museum  among  undescribed 
material  from  the  southern  hemisphere. 

40.  Lepralia  spatulata,  Waters. 

Leprtdia  spatulata^  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  335,  pi.  xviii.  fig.  87. 

The  large  spatulate  avicularia  scattered  between  the  zooecia  are 
sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  a  zooecium. 

41.  Lepealia  foltacea,  £11.  &  Sol.     Plate  VII.  fig.  3. 

Por  synon3rms  see  Hincks,  Brit.  Mar.  Polyz.  p.  300. 
The  position  of  the  avicularium  seems  to  vary,  from  being  entirely 
in  the  mouth,  to  being  placed  some  little  distance  down  at  one  side, 

*  I  am  sorry  that  the  lithographer  has  been  very  unsuoeesful  with  this 
figure.  The  aperture  should  have  oeen  shown  more  regular  and  without  the 
wide  dentiole  ngured. 
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as  in  the  figare.  An  exactly  similar  variety  to  the  one  figured 
occurs  from  Baimsdale,  as  weU  as  yarieties  with  the  ayioularium  in 
the  mouth  and  punctured  all  over  the  surface. 

Loc,  Living :  Hebrides  and  southern  European  seas ;  Gape  of 
Good  Hope ;  Indian  Ocean.  Fossil :  Italian  and  Sicilian  Pliocene, 
Baimsdale. 

42.   LXPBALIA  BDAX,  Busk. 

CeUepora  edax^  Busk,  Crag  Polyz.  p.  59,  pi.  ix.  fig.  6,  pL  zxii.  fig.  3. 

Lepralia  «c2aa?,  Hincks,  Brit.  Mar.  Polyz.  p.  311,  pL  xxiv.  figs.  7, 
7a,  8 ;  Smitt,  Floridan  Bryozoa,  pt.  ii.  63,  pi.  xi.  figs.  220-223. 

Oumtdipora  angulata^  v.  Miinst,  Reuss,  Septarienthon,  p.  63, 
pL  viii.  fig.  12. 

In  the  Mount-Gambier  specimen  the  oral  aperture  is  quite  at  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  zooecium,  and  is  rather  larger  than  in  the 
specimen  figured  by  Mr.  Busk  in  the  *  Crag  Polyzoa,'  but  smaller  than 
in  the  recent  specimen  figured  by  Mr.  Hincks. 

In  the  Australian  specimen  there  are  neither  zooecial  avicularia 
nor  oviceUs.  The  suboral  avicularia  are  small.  Oral  aperture  0*12 
millim.  wide,  0*13  millim.  long,  proximal  edge  0*8  millim.  The 
fragment  is  but  small ;  but  the  cells  are  apparently  heaped  together 
in  the  usual  CeUepora  fashion. 

Loc.  Living :  Guernsey,  Florida.  Fossil :  Sollingen  (Oberoli- 
gocan);  Crag. 

43.  LsPBALiA  BVRLiKGTOHiBirsiB,   sp.  nov.  (in   Vinetdariag  forma). 

Plate  Vn.  fig.  6. 

Zoarium  erect,  cylindrical.  ZooBcia  hexagonal,  distinct,  divided 
by  broad  raised  hexagonal  divisions  which  extend  round  the  oral 
aperture.  The  surface  of  each  zooecium  somewhat  rounded,  with 
few  large  pores.  Oral  aperture  at  the  distal  extremity  0*13  millim. 
wide. 

Loe,    Baimsdale  {Goldstdn  coU,), 

44.  MovopoBELLA  GBAsszoAULis,  sp.  uov.    Plate  Yin.  fig.  23. 

Zoarium  cylindrical,  with  six  zocscia  in  a  complete  series.  Zooecia 
smooth,  indistinct.  Oral  aperture  much  depressed,  horseshoe- 
shaped,  slightly  contracted  towards  the  proximal  edge,  which  is 
straight.  On  each  side  in  the  depression  a  small  opening,  which 
may  have  been  avicularian.  Two  distal  rosette-plates  about  the 
middle  of  the  distal  wall. 

45.  MoiropoBBLLA  GSASSATUTA,  sp.  uov.    Plate  VIL  fig.  8. 

Zoarium  erect,  in  EBchara^form,  with  about  eight  cells  in  a  com- 
plete series.  Zooecia  ovate  or  elongate,  distinct,  raised;  surface 
covered  with  large  pores.  Oral  aperture  large,  rounded  above, 
more  or  less  straight  below. 

Id  one  specimen,  which  I  bdieve  to  be  of  this  species,  the  cells  are 
much  longer  and  the  mouth  is  much  more  square,  as  the  comers  at 
the  base  of  the  aperture  are  rounded  off;  and  it  then  looks  muoh 
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like  Lepralia  PaUasiana.    The  oral  aperture  is  0*18  to  0*22  millim. 
wide. 

46.  MoiroFOBSLLA.  HXBBTATA,  sp.  noT.    Plate  YII.  fig.  11. 

Zoarium  in  Leprctlia-fojm.  Zooecia  small,  broad,  contracted  to- 
wards the  base ;  surface  with  few  large  pores  (which  may  be  den- 
ticulate). Two  avicnlaria  on  a  level  with  the  oral  aperture  Oral 
aperture  nearly  semicircular,  contracted  below,  proximal  edge 
straight.  The  proximal  edge  of  the  aperture  is  about  0*12  millim. 
wide,  while  the  widest  part  is  0*14  millim. 

On  the  under  surface  there  are  projections,  which  in  some  cases 
are  perforated ;  and  perhaps  it  was  attached  by  tubular  radicles. 

47.  MoiropOBELiA  oblonoa,  sp.  noy.    Plate  YII.  fig.  9. 

Zoarium  probably  in  ^(^tTt^^c^ra-stadium.  Zooecia  elongate,  with 
nearly  parallel  sides,  distinct,  divided  by  a  thin  raised  line ;  a  little 
below  the  aperture  on  each  side  dose  to  the  border  a  small  rounded 
avicularium  directed  outwards;  oral  aperture  large,  about  the 
width  of  the  zooscium,  rounded  at  the  distal  end,  rather  straight 
below,  with  the  sides  also  straight,  but  with  the  comers  rounded  off. 
Oral  aperture  0*31  millim.  wide,  0*28  millim.  long. 

This  may  be  related  to  Lepralia  rubens^  Stimpson. 

48.  PoBBLLA  coKcnrKA,  Busk. 

Lepralia  eancinna,  Busk,  B.  M.  Cat.  iL  p.  67,  pL  zciz. 

PoreUa  eondnnaj  Hincks,  Brit.  Mar.  Polyz.  p.  323,  pi.  zlvi, ; 
Hinoks,  •'  Coll.  of  Polyz.  from  Bass's  Straits,''  p.  16,  Proc  Lit.  &  Phil. 
Soc.  Liverpool,  1881. 

Zoarium  in  £^ara -form.  Zooecia  pnnofcured  over  the  entire 
surface.     Oral  aperture  0*14  millim.  wide. 

I  have  this  species  from  EapaUo  (Italy)  also  in  £^c^ra-form. 

Loe.  liviag:  Northern  seas,  Mediterranean,  Bass's  Straits 
(iJ.).    Fossil:  Postpliocene. 

49.  SiomA  Tath,  T.  Woods.    Plate  VII.  fig.  10 ;  pL  Yin.  fig.  21. 

Ekhara  Tatei,  T.  Woods,  <<  On  some  Tert.  Austr.  Polyz."  Boy.  Soc. 
K.  S.  Wales,  1876,  p.  3,  fig.  xv, 
Esehara  parrecta^  T.  Woods,  loc.  dt.  p.  1.  figs.  2,  3. 
SmitHa  Tatei,  Waters,  loo.  oit.  p.  337,  pL  xvii.  fig.  65. 

This  is  a  common  but  rather  variable  species.  The  zoaria  are 
sometimes  very  small,  with  only  a  few  zooecia  in  a  series ;  other 
specimens  are  foliaceous.  The  long  acute  avicularium  is  sometimes 
found  in  every  zooBcium,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  but  seldom  met 
with. 

Eechara  paraJlela^  B«uss,  £rom  the  Italian  Miocene,  much  resem- 
bles this;  but  the  suboral  avicularium  is  absent. 

Athough  this  is  a  common  species,  I  have  only  seen  a  single 
ovicell,  which  is  globose,  not  very  much  raised.  This  species  would 
seem  to  be  closely  related  to  8,  LandsborovU, 
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50.  Skittia  rehoulata,  MacGiU. 

See  Hincks,  Brit.  Mar.  Polyz.  p.  346,  pi.  xlviii.  figs.  1,  5. 
Smittia  reticulata,  Hincks,  On  a  Coll.  of  Polyzoa  from  Bass's 
Straits,  p.  16,  &  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  Aug.  1881,  p.  64. 

Loc.  living :  Northern  Seas,  Britain,  Mediterranean,  Falkland 
Islands,  Australia.     Fossil :  Baimsdale. 

61.  Smittia  tribpikosa,  Johnston.    Plate  VIII.  fig.  20. 

There  is  only  a  small  fragment  badly  preserved ;  but  the  oral  and 
lateral  denticles  are  preserved,  and  there  are  one  or  two  avicularia 
at  the  side  of  the  mouth  directed  upwards. 

52.  Smittia  sbeiata,  Bas.     Plate  YIIL  fig.  17. 

Lepralia  seriata,  Bss.  Die  foss.  Bryoz.  des.  o8t.-ung.  Miocans, 
p.  32,  pi.  ii.  ^g.  12. 

Zoarium  in  Eschara-foim,  branches  2-3  millim.  wide.  Zooecia 
usually  flat,  separated  by  a  wide  slightly  raised  margin,  oblong, 
arched  above,  sides  parallel,  four  more  or  less  regular  rows  of 
parallel  pores,  between  which  are  rounded  granulations;  oral 
aperture  horseshoenshaped,  rather  contracted  below,  proximal  edge 
straight,  with  a  large  rounded  or  angular  denticle  turned  inwards, 
also  a  denticle  on  each  side  of  the  aperture.  Oral  aperture  0*14 
millim.  wide. 

It  is  difiicult  to  know  where  this  should  be  generically  placed ; 
but  as  the  peristomial  characters  in  Smittia  are  very  variable,  we 
seem  to  be  justified  in  placing  it  with  Smittia,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  the  denticles. 

Loe,     Miocene :  Eauchstahlbrunngraben  (Baden). 

53.  Smittia  BinrcisA,  sp.  nov.     Plate  YII.  fig.  1. 

Zoarium  orbicular,  somewhat  convex,  with  the  zooecia  radiating 
from  the  centre.  Zocecia  distinct,  ovate,  raised,  with  a  prominent 
mucro  or  avicularium  immediately  below  the  oral  aperture,  and  two 
much- raised  tubular  avicularia  above  the  aperture.  The  area  of  the 
mucro  is  without  pores ;  but  below  this  there  is  an  irregular  double 
row  of  large  pores  ;  oral  aperture  rounded  above,  with  a  prominent 
expanded  denticle  in  the  aperture,  giving  the  appearance  of  two 
distinct  sinuses.  Oral  aperture  0-12  millim.  wide.  Distal  rosette- 
plate  near  the  base  of  the  distal  wall,  very  elongate.  I  am  unable 
to  see  the  shape  of  the  true  oral  aperture,  but  think  that  the  denticle 
(although  placed  higher  than  is  usual  in  Smittia)  indicates  the 
generic  affinity. 

54.  ScHizopoRSLLA  Ceciiji,  Aud. 

IZustra  GeeiUi,  Aud.  Savigny,  Egypte,  p.  66,  pi.  viii.  fig.  3. 

Schizoporella  CeeUii,  Hincks,  Brit.  Mar.  Polyz.  p.  269,  pi.  xliii. 
fig.  6. 

Lepralia  Oecilii,  MacGillivray,  Zoology  of  Victoria/ decade  iv. 
p.  21,  pi.  XXXV.  fig.  2. 
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Sehizaparella  Qandi/i,  Haswell,  On  some  Polyzoa  from  the  Queens- 
land Coast,  p.  40. 

Oral  aperture  0*13  millim.  wide,  0*1  millim.  long. 
Loe,    living :  Cornwall,  Jersey,  Guernsey^  Mediterranean,  Bed 
Sea,  Japan ;  Warmambool,  Victoria. 

65.   SCHIZOPOBELLA  AXTRICTTLATA,  HaSS. 

This  occurs  in  the  Vincularia'  and  Lepralia'tormin  Mount  0am- 
bier,  and  in  the  Hemeschara-foTm  in  fiaimsdale. 

Loe.  Pliocene :  Bruccoli  (Sicily),  and  in  Saharian  beds  of  B^gio 
(Calabria).     Liying :  European  and  Australian  seas. 

56.   ScmzOPORELLA  TENELLA,  BSS. 

Cellepora  teneUa,  Eeuss,  Die  foss.  Polyp,  des  Wiener  Tert. 
Beptoporina  teneUa^  d'Orb.  Pal.  Frang.  p.  442. 
Lepralia  tendla^  Beuss,  Die  foss.  Ery.  des  d8t.-ung.  Miocans,  p. 
23,  pi.  vi.  figs.  3-5. 

The  2oarium  consists  of  zocecia  in  a  single  layer  forming  a  hollow 
cylinder  about  2*5  millim.  diameter  (probably  it  has  grown  over  the 
round  stem  of  some  seaweed).  Zocecia  in  irregular  longitudiual  rows, 
divided  by  a  much-raised  border ;  irregularly  oblong  with  parallel 
sides  or  rhomboidal  surface  coarsely  granulated  and  perforated,  below 
the  aperture  a  narrow  acute  avioularium  directed  downwards.  Oral 
aperture  rounded  on  the  distal  end,  proximal  with  a  large  rounded 
sinus ;  in  some  cases  the  aperture  is  much  contracted  above  the  sinus ; 
1  millim.  wide,  0*9  long.  Sometimes  the  distal  border  extends  as  a 
bar  above  the  middle  of  the  aperture,  so  that  the  opening  appears 
divided  into  two. 

This  much  resembles  Lepralia  subimmersa  and  anceps,  MacGilli- 
vray  (Prodr.  of  Zool.  p.  23,  Decade  iv.),  but  differs  from  the  former 
in  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  avicularium,  and  from  Smittia 
anceps  in  having  no  denticle. 

Loe.    Miocene :  various  localities  in  Austria  and  Hungary. 

57.  ScHizopoKELLA  coBNUTA,  Gabb  &  Horn.     Plate  Yll.  fig.  5. 

Beptescharellina  eorniUa,  0.  &  H.,  *^  Fossil  Polyz.  of  the  Second.  & 
Tert.  Form,  of  N.  Amer."  p.  147,  pi.  xx.  fig.  31,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc. 
PhHad.  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.  1862. 

Zocecia  quadrangular,  elongate,  sides  nearly  parallel,  surface  coarsely 
punctate,  a  raised  avicularium  at  each  side  of  the  oral  aperture. 
Oral  aperture  rounded  at  the  distal  end,  with  a  wide  sinus  at  the 
proximal.  Width  0*10  milHm.,  length  0.11.  Ovicell  raised, 
globular,  about  the  width  of  the  zooecium. 

Lac.    Miocene :  Santa  Barbara  (Carolina),  Q.  &  H. 

58,  ScHizopoRELLA  coNSEKVATA,  Waters.     Plate  VII.  fig.  7. 
SchizoporeUa  cotaervata,  Waters,  loe.  cit.  p»  340,  pi.  xviii.  fig.  81. 
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59.  ScHizoPOBBLLA  BOMBTciirA,  8p.  noT.    Plate  IX«  fig.  36. 

Zoarium  in  Lepralia-toTm^  zocBcia  snbhexagonal  to  ovoid,  Bnrface 
\7ith  transTerse  lines.  Ovicells  globular,  very  small,  not  doable  the 
diameter  of  the  oral  aperture.  Oral  aperture  formed  at  the  distal 
end  of  a  semicircle,  0*13  millim.  in  diameter,  with  a  broad  sinus  at 
the  proximal  end.  A  raised  triangular  ayicularium  at  one  side  a 
little  below  the  mouth.  This  corresponds  in  many  particulars  with 
Cdlepora  pumila  and  Q.  inomaUij  Gabb  and  Horn,  but  the  shape  of 
the  aperture  is  formed  by  two  definite  arcs,  and  the  ovicells  are  not 
acuminate. 

60.  ScHizopoBELUL  XABGiKOPOBA,  Bss.     Plate  VIl.  fig.  2. 

Odlepara  marginopara^  Bss.  Foss.  Polyp.  Wien.  Tert.  p.  88,  pL  x. 
fig.  23. 

B^pteschardUna  proUfera^  Qsbh  &  Horn,  Monogr.  Foss.  Polyz.  of 
the  Second.  &  Text.  Form,  of  N.  America,  p.  146,  fig.  28. 

ZooBcia  oval  or  elongate,  raised  at  the  distal  end ;  oral  aperture 
rounded  with  a  broad  sinus  below,  surrounded  by  a  raisedborder  which 
encloses  the  two  lateral  avicularia  at  the  sides  of  the  aperture. 
There  is  a  slight  depression  in  the  border  just  below  the  sinus; 
this  is  evidently  the  remains  of  an  avioularium.  Oral  aperture 
0*25  millim.  wide,  0*23  millim.  long. 

Loe.  Fossil :  Cretaceous,  Mullica  Hill  (N.  J.,  United  States) ; 
Miocene,  Bischofswart. 

61.  SomzopoBBLLA.  kcuyasATkf  Hinoks. 

SchizoporMa  acuminata,  Hincks,  <'  Polyasoa  from  Bass's  Straits," 
Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  viii.  1881,  p.  62,  pi.  ii.  fig.  1 ; 
Hincks,  '^On  a  Collection  of  Polyz.  from  Bass's  Straits,"  Proc.  lit,  & 
PhiL  Soc.  Liverpool,  1881,  p.  16. 

Zoodcia  distinct,  raised,  broadly  ovate ;  surface  granular  and  per- 
forate, with  a  small  avicularium  on  one  side  a  little  below  the 
orifice ;  oral  aperture  rounded  on  the  distal  edge,  straight  below, 
with  a  distinct  narrow  sinus ;  ovicell  small,  broad,  short,  and  but 
very  little  raised.     Oral  aperture  0-16  millim.  wide,  0*1  millim.  long. 

The  extremity  of  the  fossil  is  not  so  acuminate  as  in  Mr.  Hincks's 
figure  ^m  Bass's  Straits ;  but  this  is  not  a  constant  character,  as 
some  cells  are  acuminate  while  others  are  round,  and  I  have  speci- 
mens from  Baimsdale  in  which  none  of  the  cells  are  acuminate. 

Loe.  Living :  Curtis  Island,  not  deeper  than  40  &thoms  (iT.). 
Fossil:  Baimsdale. 

62.  ScHizoPOBEiXA    FiLiFOBMis,  sp.    uov.   (iu   VtncularicB  forma). 

Plate  VII.  fig.  12. 

Zoarium  erect,  with  four  or  five  cells  in  a  series.  Zocecia  elon« 
gate,  subhexagonal,  ridge  arched,  distinct,  divided  by  wide  raised 
borders,  whic^  are  ardhed  above;  surface  finely  punctured;  oral 
aperture  rounded  at  the  distal  extremity,  with  a  wide  sinus  at  the 
proximal. 
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This  may  possibly  be  Vinoularia  areolata  of  Hagenow,  from  the 
Maestricht  beds. 

63.  Rkcbpoka.  xassttpiata,  Smitt. 

lUU^ra  marsupiata^  Waters,  loc.  dt.  p.  342,  pi.  xv.  figs*  34,  35, 
36,  pi.  xvii.  figs.  59,  61,  76,  77. 

Loc.  living:  Florida,  Teneriffe.  Fossil:  S.  Barbara,  Amer. ; 
8.W.  Victoria  (A.  W.  TT.),  Baimsdale  (Goldstein  coll.). 

64.  BsTEPOBA  BDfAXA,  Wators. 

BeUpora  rimaia^  Waters,  loc.  oit.  p.  343,  pi.  zvi.  figs.  48,  53. 
This  is  common  from  Mount  Gambier  and  from  Baimsdale. 

65.  Cbllbpoba  tasrasvsis,  Waters. 

Cellq>ora  yarraensis,  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  343. 
This  also  occurs  from  Baimsdale ;  and  as  it  is  better  preserved 
there  I  purpose  figuring  one  of  the  specimens  from  that  locality. 

66.  Cellepoba  708SA,  Haswell. 

SphoBTopora  fossa^  Haswell,  "  On  Polys.  frx>m  Queensland  Coast," 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  8.  Wales,  voL  ▼.  pt  i.  p.  42,  pi.  iii.  figs.  5,  6. 
Cdlepara  fossa^  Waters,  loc  cit.  p.  343,  pi.  zriii.  fig.  89. 
Loc.    Living :  Holborn  Island.   Fossil :  B.W.  Victoria  (X  IF.  TT.). 

67.  CxLLEPOBi  scABBA,  Fabr. 

Both  in  the  Mount-Gambier  and  Baimsdale  collection  there  is  a 
small  fragment  of  Cdlepora  with  a  rostral  avicularium  in  front  of 
the  aperture,  with  the  mandible  pointing  upwards.  The  aperture 
is  nearly  round,  and  the  oviceUs  are  very  much  flattened. 

68.  Lunulhes  oancellatus.  Busk. 

Lunulites  canceUata,  Busk,  Cat.  Mar.  Polyz.  p.  101,  pi.  cziii.  figs. 
4-7 ;  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  344. 

I  have  a  specimen  from  Baimsdale  which  is  better  preserved  than 
those  from  Mount  Gambier  or  the  fossil  from  South-west  Victoria. 
The  aperture  is  surrounded  by  semiglobular  avicularia  with  small 
semicircular  mandibles  at  one  side.  In  a  specimen  from  off  Raton, 
New  Guinea,  there  are  also  larger  spatulate  avicularia  at  the  side  of 
the  oral  aperture ;  and  then  we  see  that  it  is  related  to  Lunulites 
{CaneschareUina)  conicus,  'Rasw.ss Lunulites  ineisa^  Hincks. 

Loc.  Living :  Philippine  Islands  and  New  Guinea,  7  fathoms, 
&c.    Fossil:  8.W.  Victoria  {A.  W.W.\  Baimsdale  {GoUgt.  coll.). 

Besides  those  named,  there  are  a  few  undetermined  species.  First 
there  is  a  bead  of  Catenicdla,  which  looks  very  much  like  C.  mar- 
ginata^  Waters ;  then  there  is  an  incrusting  colony  in  the  LeprdUo' 
form  with  wide  distinct  zooecia,  with  perforated  surface  and  rather 
wide  aperture,  of  which  the  distal  end  is  round  and  the  proximal 
straight  or  somewhat  lip-like,  and  much  resembling  JliucroneUa 
variolosa  (see  plate  li.  fig.  7,  Hinoks's  Brit.  Mar.  Polyz.) ;  but  there 
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does  not  seem  to  be  any  dentide.  Another  inemsting  species  with 
oeDs  more  or  less  erect,  as  in  CeUepora,  and  with  a  very  large 
aperture  (about  0-25  miUim.  wide),  contracted  in  the  middle  and 
expanded  below,  as  in  LeprcUia  lata^  may  be  new,  as  1  have  been 
unable  to  identify  with  it  any  described  species.  There  are  also 
some  pie<«s  of  ReUpora^  which  might  be  i2.  ro6i»<a,  Hincks,  or  R. 
porcdlana,  MacG. 

The  specimen  figured  in  PL  Vlll.  fig.  22  is  probably  a  SmiUia. 
The  distal  ends  of  the  zooecia  are  very  much  raised,  giving  the  colony 
the  appearance  of  Diattopara, 


EXPLANAnOI?  OF  PLATES  VH-IX. 

platb  vn. 

Vig. 

1.  Smitiia  hiincua^  sp.  nov.,  X  25 :  a,  diagram  of  distal  wall,  showing  rosette- 
plate,  slightly  magnified. 

2.  Schizoporella  marginopora,  Bs8.,  X  12. 

3.  Latraiia  foliacea,  £1L  &  Sol.,  X  12 :  a,  enlarged  apettuie. 

4.  MtCTopdareUa  ferrea.  Tar.  'perforata^  X  12. 

5.  SckUoporeila  eomuta,  Gabb  &  Horn,  X  12. 

6.  Lepralia  bwlingtoniensis^  sp.  noT.  X  12. 

7.  Scnizoporella  conservata^  W  aters,  X  12. 

8.  MonoporeUa  crasaatina^  sp.  noT.,  X  12. 

9.  Monoporella  oblanga,  sp.  noT.,  X  12. 

10.  Smittia  Tatei,  T.  Woo^^  X  12. 

11.  Monoporella  hehefata,  sp.  noT.,  X  12  and  X  25. 

12.  SehigoporeUa  JUifomUs,  sp.  noT.,  x  12. 

Platk  VUI. 

13.  Membrampora  cylmdriformia^  Waters,  X  12. 

14.  Membranipora  aeniata,  sp.  nov.»  X  25. 

15.  Membranipora  ariiculaCa,  sp.  noT.,  X  25. 

16.  Ditto,  X  12. 

17.  Smittia  teriata^  Bss.,  X  12 :  a,  aperture  more  magnified. 

18.  MicroporeJla  maeropora,  StoL,  X  12. 

19.  Porina  larvalis,  MacGill.  X  12. 

20.  Smittia  trispUtoaa^  Johnst.,  X  12 :  a,  enlarged  aperture. 

21.  Smittia  Tatei,  T.  Woods,  x  25,  figured  from  specimen  from  S.W.  Yiotoria. 

22.  SmiUia  ?  sp. 

23.  Monopordla  ercusicauliSf  sp.  noT.,  x  12:  a,  section  showing  position  of 
rosette-plates. 

Plate  IX. 

24.  Menipea  innocua,  sp.  noT.,  X  12. 

25.  Membranipora  cof\/luen8,  sp.  nor.,  X  25. 

26.  Membrantpora  radicifera,  Hineks,  X  25. 

27.  Diagrammatic  view  of  sides  of  ditto,  showing  rosette-plate. 

28.  Cellaria  angustilobaf  Busk,  X  25. 

29.  Aricularium  of  ditto,  X  85. 

30.  Oral  aperture  of  ditto,  x  85. 

31.  St^anopordla  patula,  Waters,  X  12. 

32.  Membrampora  perversa^  sp.  noy.,  X  25. 

33.  34.  MicroporeUa  introveraa,  sp.  nov.,  X  12  and  X  25. 

35.  Membranipora  tripuncta^a,  sp.  nor.,  X  25. 

36.  Sehigoporkla  bomo^cinOt  sp.  nov.,  X  12. 
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28.  The  Oeologt  of  Mabeiba.    By  J.  Stabeie  Garbkeb,  Esq.,  F.6.S. 

(Read  March  8, 1882.) 

The  geology  of  Madeira  has  already  formed  the  subject  of  three 
coinmunications  to  this  Society,  and  the  present  notes  are  therefore 
brief. 

The  island,  it  is  well  known,  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  basaltic 
rocks,  which  rise  more  or  less  precipitously  from  the  sea  and  culmi- 
nate ill  a  central  ridge  of  some  5000  or  6000  feet  in  height. 
Including  the  Desertas,  which  are  separated  by  a  narrow  channel, 
only  400  feet  in  depth,  its  extreme  length  may  be  roughly  stated  at 
50  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  17  miles ;  yet  so  broken  is  the 
surface  that  some  250  miles  must  be  traversed  in  order  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  its  varying  scenery.  The  oldest  of  the  basalts  are 
considered  to  have  been  of  submarine  formation,  and  the  only  palseon- 
tological  evidence  as  to  their  age  consists  of  a  small  patch  of  coralline 
limestone  included  towards  the  north-west  of  the  isle,  and  referred  to 
the  Upper  Miocene ;  while  a  hitherto  undescribed  bed,  with  fossil 
plants,  shows  that  volcanic  activity  was  continued  until  the  most 
recent  period.  There  are,  however,  no  traces  of  either  hot  springs, 
fumaroles,  or  sulphur  deposits,  though  some  of  the  lava-streams  appear 
as  unweathered  as  when  newly  formed ;  and  immediately  west  of 
Funchal  there  are  parasitic  cones  so  little  altered  that  it  seems  difficult 
to  imagine  them  completely  extinct.  Madeira,  since  its  discovery, 
has  been  profoundly  quiescent ;  if  any  movement  takes  place,  it  is 
one  of  slow  elevation. 

The  chief  feature  about  the  basalt  is  the  enormous  number  of 
dykes  which  riddle  them  in  every  direction ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  unbroken  sheets  which  characterize 
Iceland  and  tibe  Faroes.  Every  cliff  and  precipice  shows  sheet  after 
sheet  of  lava,  not  continuous  or  parallel  for  long  distances,  but 
variable  in  thickness,  interstratified  with  tuffs,  scoriae,  and  bright 
brick-coloured  earths,  and  cut  through  in  every  direction  by  innu- 
merable dykes.  These  dykes,  weathered  into  mountain-tops  of  the 
most  fantastic  forms,  give  a  grandeur  and  ruggedness  to  the  scenery 
far  beyond  any  thing  I  have  met  with  in  other  basaltic  districts,  while 
the  thorough  immunity  from  glacial  action  has  left  the  sides  of  the 
gorges  and  ravines  in  almost  vertical  precipices. 

Occupying  a  nearly  central  position  in  the  island  is  the  Curral,  a 
deep  horseshoe-shaped  valley,  more  than  four  miles  in  diameter  and 
with  its  bed  raised  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  almost  encircled 
by  precipitous  walls,  which  tower  3000  feet  above  it,  and  embrace  the 
loftiest  peaks  (Pico  Ruivo  6050  feet,  Sidrao  5500,  the  Torres  5980, 
&c.),  from  which  radiate  the  principal  mountain-chains  in  the 
island.  The  walls  are  breached  to  the  south  and  form  the  outlet  of 
a  torrent,  the  Ribeira  dos  Soccorridos.  This  valley,  at  first  narrow, 
widens  into  an  ellipse,  similar  to,  but  in  every  respect  less  grand  than, 
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the'Curral,  and  continues  thence  as  a  narrow  gorge  to  the  sea.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  gigantic  depression  occupies  an  almost  iden- 
tical relative  position  in  Madeira  that  the  Peak  occupies  in  Teneriffe, 
which  would,  moreover,  if  deprived  of  its  central  cone,  strongly 
resemble  it  in  size  and  in  configuration. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  however,  in  the  '  Elements  of  Geology,'  1865, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Curral  was  not  an  ancient  crater,  but 
a  valley  of  erosion  like  the  Little  Curral  or  the  neighbouring  Serra 
d'Agpia  ;  but  as  this  view  seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  later  editions, 
it  is  possible  that  Sir  Charles  himself  saw  reason  to  change  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  it  is  actually  a  magnificent  example  of 
what  Scrope  has  described  as  the  basal  wreck  of  a  volcanic  mountain 
blown  into  the  air  by  some  paroxysm  of  peculiar  violence  and 
persistence.  Its  almost  perpendicular  walls  reveal  sections  of  at 
least  3500  feet  of  stratified  basalts  and  tuffs,  through  which  enormous 
vertical  trachytic  dykes  radiate  as  if  from  a  common  centre.  The 
edge  of  the  former  crater,  though  fretted  into  mountaiu-peaks, 
preserves  in  many  places  the  beds  of  scorisB  of  the  ancient  cone, 
remains  of  which  are  seen  sloping  outwardly  on  all  sides,  at  the  usual 
angles  of  rest  assumed  by  volcanic  ash.  The  radiating  dykes  have 
been  weathered  on  the  eastern  side  into  the  inaccessible  and  fantastic 
summits  of  the  Torres,  while  on  the  north  and  west  are  the  more 
perfect  and  imposing  masses  of  lluivo  and  Canario.  There  is  no 
other  trace  of  any  great  crater  throughout  the  island  ;  and  it  seems 
perfectly  obvious  that  during  the  trachytic  period,  at  least,  this  was 
the  main  vent  whence  the  lavas  and  scoria)  were  poured  out.  The 
two  craters  mentioned  by  Lyell,  one  at  S.  Antonio  da  Serra,  towards 
the  east  end  of  the  island,  and  the  other  to  the  west,  on  the  edge  of 
an  elevated  plateau,  the  Paiil  da  Serra,  are  quite  insignificant,  and 
were  probably  only  formed  when  volcanic  activity  was  declining. 


27i€  FomLlferous  Limestone  of  Madeira* 

It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  limestone  deposit  to  which 
I  have  already  refen*ed  is  the  only  one  now  exposed  in  the  main 
island  of  Madeira ;  for  limestone  is  in  request  in  building  the  great 
irrigation  works  so  long  in  progress,  yet  it  is  now  wholly  imported 
from  Porto  Santo,  where  it  is  the  fundamental  formation  of  one  of  the 
smaller  islets  of  the  Porto  Santo  group.  This  deposit  is  situated  on 
the  left  hand  in  ascending  the  gorge  of  Sao  Yicenti,  in  a  ravine  known 
as  the  Achada  do  Furtado,  1350  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of 
a  tuf  aceous  conglomerate  with  coralline  limestone  and  other  remains 
of  a  marine  fauna.  The  upper  part  is  crystalline  and  compact,  with 
indistinct  traces  of  Mollusca,  though  Bryozoa  are  sometimes 
beautifully  weathered  out,  especially  towards  the  top.  Lower  down 
it  is  less  compact  and  contains  shells,  corals,  and  a  large  Chjpmster, 
Some  80  feet  lower  down  is  a  kiln,  and  25  feet  below  thlB  again  is 
a  breccia  of  rounded  boulders  and  fragments  containing  bivalves  and 
spines  of  Echinodermata.    The  limestone  is  only  partially  exjiosed  on 
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the  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  dips  N.W.  towards  the  sea  at  a  high 
angle,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  its  thickness  with  any 
accuracy. 

To  the  list  of  species  published  by  Karl  Meyer  in  Hartung's  *  Geology 
of  Madeira,'  Mr.  Tate  Johnson  has  added  Pholadomifa,  Terehra,  and 
Aturia  zigzag^  from  the  supposed  contemporaneous  beds  of  Forto 
Santo. 

The  far  more  recent  calcareous  sand  of  Canigal  has  been  fully 
described  by  Lyell.  All  but  two,  however,  of  the  Fulmonates  which 
were  then  supposed  to  be  extinct  have  since  been  found  living ;  and 
the  total  number  for  the  Madeiras  has  now  risen  to  at  least  165,  for 
a  single  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Leacock  contains  this  number. 

The  FossUiferous  Clays  and  Tuffs  of  Madeira. 

The  lignite  bed  of  Sao  Jorge,  the  only  one  in  the  island,  is 
situated  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  the  depths  of  a  wild  gorge 
whose  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  lava  and  scorise  tower  to  a  height 
of  2000  and  3000  feet.  It  is  reached  by  ascending  the  rocky  bed 
of  a  torrent,  overhung  by  primeval  laurel-woods  which  are  carpeted 
with  moss  and  a  most  luxuriant  fern-growth.  The  spot  has  been 
visited  by  Lyell,  Bunbury,  Gonybeare,  andHartung ;  but  at  some  time 
previous  to  1865  it  was  buried  by  a  landslip  and  had  not  since  been 
scon.  In  my  visit  during  1880  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles 
Cossart  and  a  guide  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  spot  and  had 
formerly  collected  there ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  hammock- 
bearers  we  were  able  to  clear  the  upper  parts  of  the  bed  from  tangle 
and  debris.  No  lignite,  however,  was  visible,  although  we  apparently 
reached  the  basalt ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  thin  bed  of 
upper  lignite  inHartung's  section  no  longer  exists.  The  beds  appeared 
to  be  lenticular  in  section  and  of  small  extent,  made  up  of  compressed, 
light  brown,  shaly  clays  between  layers  of  hard  stone,  and  full  of 
indistinct  vegetable  remains.  In  place  of  the  lignite  I  saw  7  feet 
of  blackish  shales,  with  well-preserved  twigs  and  branches^  and 
resting  on  basalt. 

The  section,  as  given  by  Hartung,  is: — 

ft.  in. 
Tufaoeoufl  breccia,  partly  concealed,  depth  unknown. 

Hard  clay 0    3 

Tufaceous  breccia  with  planU,  passing  right  and  left  to  banJt  3    0 

Upper  lignite 0    4 

TJnderolay 10    0 

Basalt 16    0 

Lignite  —    ? 

No  distinct  remains  of  plants  are  now  found,  though  they  were 
formerly  met  with  abundantly.  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  recognized 
Woodtvardia,  Davallia,  Nephrodium^  and  other  common  Madeira 
ferns,  and  laid  stress  on  the  myrtle-  and  laurel-like  character  of  the 
dicotyledons,  which  he  considered  all  to  belong  to  the  existing  flora 
of  the  island.  Heer,  however,  in  describing  a  collection  made  by 
Hartung,  comprising  27  supposed  species,  referred  many  of  them  to 
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extinct  forms,  and  several  to  plants  not  now  indigenous  to  the  island, 
a  series  of  mistakes  subsequently  pointed  out  and  rectified  by  Lowe 
in  the '  Botany  of  Madeira.' 

This  appears  to  bo  the  only  known  lignitic  formation  in  the  island, 
and  is  the  only  locality  whence  fossil  plants  have  been  obtained, 
except  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Yate  Johnson,  and  now  to  be  described. 

Facing  the  Ilha  do  Porto  da  Cruz,  just  east  of  and  overshadowed 
by  the  vast  Fenha  d'Agaia,  whose  se9.-front  presents  a  vertical  diff 
1700  feet  in  height,  lies  a  small  promontory,  whose  height,  though 
some  150  feet,  is  rendered  utterly  insignificant  by  the  proximity  of 
its  gigantic  neighbour.  *  It  is  capped  with  a  whitish  or  ashy-grey 
trachytic  tufi",  succeeded  by  layers  of  hard  breccia  and  brittle,  ferru- 
ginous, sandy  tuff,  about  15  beds  of  which  recur  interstratified  together. 
In  one  of  the  lowest  bedsof  the  latter  I  obtained  beautifiilly  preserved 
leaves  of  two  species  of  bramble,  and  both  the  leaves  and  flower-spikes 
of  a  Carex,  while  a  little  to  the  west  a  few  silicified  stems  were  im- 
bedded. The  leaf-bed  I  saw  was  extremely  local,  and  may  not  have 
been  exactly  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  same  locality  by  Mr. 
Yate  Johnson  some  years  since,  who,  indeed,  found  leaves  on  different 
horizons,  some  of  which  cannot  be  referred  to  Buhus,  The  whole 
formation  rests  upon  a  platform  of  highly  vesicular  basaltic  lava,  under- 
mined into  deep  caverns  by  the  sea.  l^ese  tuffs  and  those  overlying 
the  formation  are  the  only  deposits  of  the  kind  in  the  island  ;  they 
belong  to  the  very  latest  of  the  igneous  scries  of  Madeira,  and  arc 
probably  Quaternary  or  Recent.  Filling  up  a  vaUey  as  they  do, 
they  must  have  been  formed  after  the  erosion  of  the  whole  series  of 
basalts  of  the  Fenha  d'Aguia  intb  the  present  rectangular  mass, 
2000  *fect  high,  by  torrents  whose  ^powers  seem  utterly  inadequate 
to  have  accomplished  the  work.  Beds  of  lava  and  ash  wil^  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  at  least  2000  feet  must  have  been  ejected,  at 
intervals  which  permitted  the  formation  of  considerable  accumulations 
of  vegetable  soil,  and  again  eroded  through  to  the  sea-level,  between 
the  close  of  the  Miocene  and  the  close  of  the  volcanic  period,  if  closed 
it  be,  of  Madeira. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  express  my  deep  obligations  to  Mr.  Leland 
C.  Cossart  for  the  hospitality  which  enabled  me  to  explore  so  much  of 
Madeira,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Cossart  for  the  companionship  which 
rendered  our  many  fatiguing  excursions  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  for  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  me  in  collecting  specimens  and 
arranging  for  their  safe  arrival  at  their  destination. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  Ethebidgi:  said  that  the  coralline  limestone  appeared  to  him  to 
belong  to  the  same  as  that  of  St.  Thomas's,  Barbadoes,  and  other 
West-Indian  localities.  He  asked  if  the  author  had  seen  the  Phola- 
domya  mentioned ;  of  that  genus  only  one  si)ecie8  now  existed, 
namely  P.  Candida,  As  for  the  leaves,  a  most  able  botanist  was 
present.    Much  infoimation  upon  the  Miocene  rocks  may  be  obtained 
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from  the  memoirs  on  the  Geology  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  by 
Mesars.  Sawkins  and  Wall. 

Bafon  Ton  ErcnreBHAUSEN  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  become 
familiar  with  plants  that  still  existed  in  their  various  conditions  of 
development,  as  affected  by  climate,  soil,  &c.,  before  their  variations 
could  be  understood.  It  was  needfiil  to  compare  a  large  number  of 
specimens  both  of  ancient  and  existing  plants ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  variations  existed  in  fossil  plants,  and  that  there 
wore  existing  forms  that  reached  backwards,  and  fossil  forms  that, 
as  it  were,  extended  forwards,  so  that  great  caution  was  needful. 

Mr.  Evans,  after  interpreting  the  remarks  of  Baron  von  Ettings- 
hausen,  who  had  spoken  in  German,  said  that  these  remarks  showed 
the  extreme  need  of  caution  in  founding  species  and  genera  on 
isolated  specimens  of  fossil  plants.  The  variation  in  existing  foliage 
was  a  strong  warning  against  this. 

Mr.  Stabkie  Gardner  said  it  was  singular  there  should  be  only 
one  calcareous  formation  in  so  large  a  division  of  the  island.  Lists 
of  the  fossils  existed.  He  had  called  especial  attention  to  the 
leaf-beds  as  a  caution  to  pahoobotanists ;  for  he  thought,  as  a  rule, 
that  plants  could  not  be  determined  from  mere  leaves.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  value  of  plants  had  been  too  much  overlooked. 
The  Beading  flora,  recently  exposed,  corresponded  remarkably  with 
that  of  Greenland,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  in  the  warmer 
mid-Eocene  period  the  plants  of  more  temperate  regions  migrated 
and  went  on  living  northward,  whence,  in  the  cooler  Miocene 
times,  they  again  descended. 
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29.  On  the  Explora.tion  of  two  Caves  in  Hie  Neighbourhood  of 
Tenet.  By  Ernest  L.  Jones,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Prof. 
W.  Boyd  Da\?kin8,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8.    (Bead  May  10, 1882.) 

The  object  of  tbe  present  paper  is  to  give  a  short  account  of  some 
facts  recently  brought  to  light  during  the  exploration  of  two  oaves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby. 

The  first  of  these,  the  cave  of  the  Coygan,  near  Laughame,  was 
described  by  Dr.  Hicks,  who  visited  it  some  years  ago ;  but,  until 
recently,  it  had  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  nor  had  it  afforded 
any  evidence  of  the  presence  of  man.  During  the  past  summer  it 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Laws,  of  Tenby,  and  myself  with  more 
success. 

Before  giving  the  results  of  our  exploration,  it  may  be  advisable 
first  of  all  to  describe  the  fissure  itself.  The  cave  (fig.  1)  is  situated 
at  the  summit  of  an  outlier  of  Mountain  Limestone,  which  overlooks 
Caermarthen  Bay,  and  forms  a  part  of  an  ancient  line  of  sea-cUflb. 
It  is  about  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  entrance  to  the 
cave  is  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  so  that,  in  order  to 
enter  the  cave,  you  have  to  descend  a  small  pit  or  depression  at  the 
summit  of  the  outlier.  On  entering,  the  passage  is  found  to  descend 
at  an  angle  of  about  30°,  until  a  lofty  cavern  is  reached  at  a  distance 
of  about  30  feet  from  the  entrance.  In  the  widest  part  the  passage 
is  about  30  feet  across. 

At  this  point  the  cave  ramifies  into  two  branches  at  right  angles 
to  one  another ;  one  of  them  enters  for  about  80  feet,  running  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  entrance-passage,  and  terminates  in 
a  "  spout  '*  (A)  at  about  130  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  The 
other  branch,  which  is  the  prolongation  of  the  entrance-passage, 
passes  on  for  about  20  feet,  forming  a  moderately  large  chamber  (B) ; 
it  then  becomes  gradually  constricted,  and  terminates  likewise  in  a 
spout  (C)  at  a  total  distance  of  117  feet  from  the  entrance. 

Before  we  began  our  excavations  the  cave-fioor  was  covered  with 
a  deposit  of  stalagmite,  which  had  only  been  broken  through  in  one 
place ;  this  stalagmite  was  moreover  often  concealed  by  fallen  blocks 
and  debris  of  recent  accumulation.  There  was,  however,  no  accu- 
mulation of  black  earth  of  neolithic  date  ;  and  there  were  very  few 
bones  of  recent  animals  above  the  stalagmite.  The  stalagmitic  floor 
itself  varied  greatly  in  thickness,  being  sometimes  quite  12  inches 
thick.  After  breaking  through  the  stdagmite,  which  was  ver}'  hard 
and  crystalline,  we  came  upon  the  breccia  or  cave-earth,  in  which 
we  excavated  a  trench  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  most  abundant  remains  were  those  of  the  Cave-Hyeena  (Hycma 
spelcea).  The  teeth  and  jaws  of  this  creature  were  most  abundant, 
the  specinjens  belonging  to  individuals  of  all  ages.  The  coprolites 
of  the  same  animal  were  also  found  in  incredible  abundance,  manj 
of  them  occurring  in  flattened  layers,  as  if  they  had  been  trampled 
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upon.  A  very  large  number  of  splinters  and  fragments  of  bone  were 
scattered  throughout  the  oave-earth,  and  all  these  bore  the  tooth* 
marks  of  the  Hyasna. 

Fig.  1.' — Beduttd  Ground-plan  of  Coygan  Cave,  near  LaugharM^ 

Caermarihen, 


E.  Entrance  to  care. 

A  and  0.  Terminal  spouts  of  its  two  branches. 

a.  Small  trench  cut  by  Mr.  Laws :  here  the  rleposit  consists  of  sand  oyerlaid  by 
nearly  a  foot  of  stalagmite,  but  without  any  bones. 

B.  Large  chamber. 

X .  Point  where  the  two  flints  were  found  by  Mr.  Laws,  beneath  at  least  10  inches 
of  stalagmite,  and  in  the  cave-earth. 

The  caye-earth  afforded  remains  of  Elephas  primigenius,  Bhinoceros  tichorhinus, 
Bos  primigenius,  f^us  caballm^  Vervus  tarandm,  C.  elaphus,  C.  alces  (?), 
C.  meg€iceros(?),  (7.  capreoliis.  Hippopotamus  (?),  Hi/ana  spelaa.  Felts  spelaa, 
Ursus  speUeuSf  Canis  lupus^  C\  vulpes,  and  paleolithic  man.  ; 

The  remains  of  the  Horse  {Equus  cahallua)  were  extremely  plen- 
tiful, but  they  consisted  almost  entirely  of  teeth ;  and  the  few  bones 
which  we  obtained  were  very  much  gnawed  and  decomposed. 

The  Mammoth  (Elephas  primigenius)  was  represented  by  the 
teeth  of  several  individuals,  varying  considerably  in  age,  and  also 
by  a  few  bones,  which  were,  however,  very  much  decomposed. 

The  teeth  of   the  Woolly  Ehinoceros  (BK  tichorhintui)  were 
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tolerably  plentiful ;  and  we  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  bones 
of  this  creature. 

The  Hippopotamus  (?)  was  represented  by  no  very  reliable  speci- 
mens, and  by  no  teeth  whatever.  This  last  fact,  viz.  the  absence 
of  the  teeth,  seems  to  throw  additional  doubt  on  the  propriety  of 
placing  the  Hippopotamus  in  the  list  of  the  fauna  of  the  cave. 

The  Elk  (Cervus  alces?)  was  represented  by  a  number  of  teeth, 
portions  of  the  jaws  and  antlers,  and  a  few  bones. 

The  Red  Deer  and  Roe  Deer  (C.  elaphus  and  C.  capreolw)  were 
also  found  in  the  cave-^arth. 

The  Reindeer  (C7.  tarandus)  was  plentifully  represented  by  teeth, 
bones,  and  portions  of  antlers. 

Tho  Cave- Boar  ( Ursiis  BpeloBus)  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Carnivores,  being  represented  by  several  split  and  gnawed  bones, 
and  by  several  fine  molars  and  canines  of  large  size. 

The  Cave-Lion  (Felis  ^elcea)  was  only  represented  by  a  portion  of 
a  fine  canine. 

A  singular  fact  was  tho  rarity  of  the  remains  of  the  genus  Boa. 
Only  three  teeth  have  been  found  in  the  cave :  these  probably  belong 
to  B,  primiffenius. 

In  conclusion,  the  Wolf  and  Fox  (Canis  lupits  and  C,  vtdpes)  must 
be  added  to  this  list.  . 

The  most  important  discovery,  however,  was  the  finding  of  two 
flint  flakes,  evidently  chipped  by  man.  Those  were  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Laws  from  beneath  10  inches  of  stalagmite,  at  the  point  x  in 
fig.  1 ;  they  were  in  situ^  embedded  with  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth 
and  Rhinoceros,  and  were  oxidized  to  a  white  colour.  Besides  these 
we  found  several  bones  which  appear  to  have  been  cut  by  man,  one 
appearing  to  have  been  intended  for  an  awl.  We  have  therefore  the 
satisfaction  of  placing  palsaolithic  man  in  the  list  of  the  fauna  of  the 
cave. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  cave  was  a  hys&na-den.  This  fjB,ct  is 
shown  by  the  abundance  of  the  teeth  and  coprolites  of  that  crea- 
ture, and  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  bones  in  the  cave  bore  the 
tooth-marks  of  the  same  animal ;  while  no  water- worn  pebbles  or 
earth,  other  than  that  which  appeared  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter,  were  present.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  coprolites  in  flattened  layers  as 
if  they  had  been  trampled  on. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  whole  of  the  deposit  was  fonned 
by  the  dragging  in  and  devouring  piecemeal  of  body  after  body  of 
the  animals  whose  remains  are  here ;  and,  looking  at  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  deposit,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  many  genera- 
tions of  HysDuas  inhabited  the  cave.  Perhaps  it  was  occupied  by 
these  creatures  at  intervals  \  and  between  these  periods  it  was  in 
all  probability  frequented  by  the  cave-men,  who  left  hero  their  rude 
implements  of  flint  and  bone. 

Recently  remains  of  the  Mammoth  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  submerged  forest  which  skirts  all  the  Pembrokeshire  coast,  and 
thus  additional  evidence  is  afforded  by  which  to  correlate  the  period 
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of  the  caves  with  that  of  the  forest-hed.  When  the  palssolithic  men 
inhabited  South  Wales,  the  Bristol  Channel  was  a  large  well-watered 
plain,  with  lakes  which  gigantic  Hippopotami  inhabited,  some  of  it 
forest-land  in  which  Elephants  roamed,  while  over  its  plains  swept 
herds  of  wild  horses  and  perhaps  oxen.  The  weaklings  and  strag- 
glers of  these  readily  fell  a  prey  to  the  cowardly  Hyssnas,  and  were 
dragged  piecemeal  into  ouch  dens  as  the  Coygan. 

The  second  cave,  the  "Hoyle's  Mouth,"  about  two  miles  from 
Tenby,  is  situated  in  a  spur  of  the  ^^  Kidgway,"  the  s}iiclinal  axis 
which  extends  from  Tenby  to  Pembroke.  It  was  partially  explored  by 
the  late  Eector  of  Gumpreston,  the  Eev.  G.  Smith,  who  gave  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. The  fissure  had  also  been  examined  by  others  at  various 
times. 

It  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  describe  first  of  all  the  fissure  itself 
(fig.  2).  l^tering  by  a  wide  and  lofty  embouchure  (A)  it  soon  becomes 
narrow,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  60  feet,  bends  sharply.  At  a 
further  distance  of  60  feet  a  small  chamber  (C)  is  reached ;  the  last 
and  largest  chamber  (D)  is  about  30  feet  further  on,  and  from  it  the 
fissure  is  only  practicable  for  a  further  distance  of  10  feet  in  one 
direction,  and  with  great  difficulty  for  about  the  same  distance  in 
another  direction  (E). 

The  remains  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Eev.  G.  Smith  are  those 
of  the  Bear  (Ursiis  arctos),  Eeindeer  (Cervtis  tarandus),  Irish  Elk (C 
megaceros  ?),  and  Bed  Deer  ((7.  elaphus),  with  bones  of  recent  animals, 
human  bones,  and  fiint  flakes  in  considerable  numbers. 

These  flini  flakes  were  assigned  by  Mr.  Smith  and  others  to  'the 
palsBolithic  period ;  and  some  of  the  bones  now  in  the  Tenby  Museum 
were  described  as  those  of  the  Cave-Bear  (Z7.  spelams)  and  the 
Hyeena.  The  former,  however,  belong  apparently  to  the  Brown  Bear 
( U.  aretos) ;  and  the  only  evidence  upon  which  the  Hyaena  is  placed 
on  the  list  is  that  afforded  by  two  small  bones,  which  have  been 
gnawed^  and  which  belong  to  the  Brown  Bear. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  determined  to  examine  the  cave 
thoroughly,  and  with  that  object  commenced  operations  in  the 
inner  chamber  (D),  in  which  the  deposit  had  been  much  disturbed 
by  previous  explorers.  Here,  mixed  up  with  the  remains  of  recent 
animals,  I  found  remains  of  the  Brown  Bear  {Ursus  arctos),  the  Eein- 
deer ((7«rvM5  tarandits),  the  Ox  (Bos  longifrons\  the  Eed  Deer  {Cervus 
elaphu8)y  Wolf  (Cants  lupus)  or  the  Dog  (C.  ?),  Eox  (C.  vulpes),  one 
molar  of  a  Horse  (Equus  cabalhis),  with  a  small  number  of  flint-chips. 

As  the  deposit  in  this  part  of  the  cave  had  been  disturbed,  the 
chamber  (C)  was  next  examined,  in  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  recently  accumulated  debris  concealed  an  unbroken  floor  of  sta- 
lagmite. This  floor  was  compact,  crystalline,  and  upwards  of  4 
inches  in  thickness.  In  a  hard  breccia  which  underlaid  it  I  found 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  Brown  Bear  (U.  arctos)  and  a  single  flint- 
flake.  Eemains  of  no  other  animals  were  found  beneath  the  stalag- 
mite ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  bones  (before  referred  to), 
none  showed  the  slightest  trace  of  gnawing. 
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Fig.  2.—Rediiefd  Orotmd-plan  ofihe  Hoyh't  Mouth  Cave,  near 
Tenby,  Ptmbroktikirt. 


A.  Houth  of  the  emt,  in  whioh  maat  of  the  flint*  ir«r«  found. 

a.  Manj  flint  ohiij*.  6.  Human  mnoini. 

0.  Obamber  oontaining  remaia*  of  Vrnu  aretm  ia  abundanoe,  with  one  or  two 
flinU. 

c.  Bemfuna  of  "  hearth,*  cfaarooal  kc^  imbedded  in  stalagmite. 

if.  Sheep  and  Hog.  «.  Hiunan  bonei. 

/.  Brown  Bear.  g.  flinti. 

D.  larn  chamber  with  maDf  rfliuaiiu,  inclwUne  Brown  Bear,  Hone,  Reindeer, 

Bed  Deer,  and  Boe  Deer.    Rint-Sake*.    It  u  in  this  chamber  that  remain* 
□f  the  HyEena  and  Elk  are  aaid  to  hare  been  fuund. 

E.  A  imall  diamber,  uiually  inameeuble.    It  did  not  aflbrd  an;  remaina. 
The  shaded  part  represente  undisturbed  italagmite  of  coEuiderable  Ihicknesi. 

The  outer  part  of  the  care  (A)  was  next  examined,  which  had  been 
proviouBly  explored  by  Mr,  Smith ;  it  was  from  this  part  of  the 
cove,  according  to  hia  own  statement,  that  he  obtained  most  of  the 
fliiit'flakea  in  his  collection.  In  this  part,  which  is  exposed  to  the 
daylight,  and  which  bad  already  been  diBturbod  in  most  parts,  I 
found  remains  of  the  Iteindecr  ( C.  tarandiit).  Hog  {S.  srrofii).  Ox 
(5.  longiffQin),  with  bones  of  recent  animals,  human  bones,  and 
flint-flakea.  These  £inta  were  almost  all  obtained  from  the  left 
branch  of  the  cave  (a),  and  seemed  dearly  to  indicate  that  they  had 
been  struck  off  by  some  one  standing  in  tbe  month  of  the  cave. 
Among  these  chips  are  some  of  a  peculiar  green,  pellucid,  siliceous 
stone,  quite  unknown  in  the  district;  and  it  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  in  the  Tenbr  Ulusenm  there  lies  a  flake  of  the  same 
material,  obtained  by  Mr.  Laws  from  the  adjacent  neolithic  care  of 
Longbury. 

In  the  Hoyle,  about  ten  yards  from  the  entrance,  I  found  Hie 
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remains  of  a  '^  hearth"  (c),  consiBting  of  fragments  of  charcoal  and 
burnt  bones,  imbedded  in  the  stalagmite,  which  is  here  light  in 
textnre,  and  from  8  to  10  inches  in  thickness.  A  similar  hearth 
was  discoyered  in  the  above-mentioDed  neolithic  cave  of  Longbnr}'. 

In  looking  at  these  remains  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  marked 
contrast  between  this  fanna  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  found  in  the 
palseolithic  caves  of  the  district  on  the  other. 

The  remains  of  the  HyaBua  have  been  alleged  to  be  found  in  the 
cave ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  remains  whatever  of  that  creature 
in  any  collection  from  the  Hoyle ;  the  two  gnawed  bones,  already 
referred  to,  may  not  necessarily  have  been  gnawed  by  the  HysBua. 
The  remains  of  the  Irish  Elk  are  any  thing  but  reliable.  The  Cave- 
Bear  (  U.  spelceus)  is  absent,  though  the  Brown  Bear  is  abundant.  The 
bones  of  this  genus  from  the  Hoyle  and  from  the  Coygan,  when 
placed  side  by  side,  are  to  the  most  uninitiated  decidedly  those  of 
different  species.  The  Mammoth,  Khinoceros,  and  Hippopotamus  are 
wanting. 

While  this  striking  contrast  is  observed  between  the  remains 
found  in  the  Hoyle  and  in  the  palaeolithic  caves  of  the  district,  an 
equally  notable  resemblance  is  observed  between  these  i^mains  and 
those  afforded  by  the  neolithic  cave  at  Longbury.  The  similarity 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  list.  The  presence  of  a  species  is 
represented  by  a  ♦. 


FalieoUthic  forme. 

EUphas  primigenius  (Mammoth) 

Rhinoceros  ticnorhinu^ 

Hippopotamus  amphibius 

Ht/anaspelaa 

Cervus aloes?  {Mk)   

Cervlis  megaceros  (Irish  Elk)  

Bos  primigenius  or  priscus   

Felisspdisa  (Gave-Lion) 

l/rtftf«  jpe/tfiM  (Gave-Bear)  

Neolithic  forms,  and  Palseolithio  forms 
whioh  haTO  surriyed  into  the  Neo- 
lithic period. 

Human  bones    

Flints  &c 

Brown  Bear  (  CT.  arctos)   

Reindeer  (C.  tarandus) 

Bed  Deer  (C.  elaphus) 

BoeDeer  (C.capreolus)   

Hog  (Sustcrofa)   

Horse  (Equus  cabaMus) 

Geltic  Shorthorn  (B,  hngifrons) 

Dog  or  Wolf 

Marine  shells  used  for  food 


Goygan. 

Long- 
bury. 

Hoyle. 
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The  presence  of  marine  shells  used  for  food,  and  of  split  and 
broken  bones  of  animals,  the  existence  of  the  *'  hearth,"  and  the 
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manner  of  distribution  of  the  flints  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  show 
that  the  cave  was  used  as  a  place  of  habitation.  The  distribution 
of  the  human  bones,  which  were  few  in  number,  but  well  preserved, 
leads  mc  (and  led  Mr.  Smith)  to  infer  that  the  cave  had  been  used 
as  a  place  of  sepulture. 

From  these  considerations,  the  remains  in  the  Hoyle's  Mouth 
must  evidently  be  assigned,  not  to  the  palseolithic,  but  to  the  neoli- 
thic period. 

Discussion. 

Prof.  BoTD  Dawkins  had  examined  the  caves  in  question,  and 
quite  agreed  with  the  author  in  his  views  concerning  the  Coygan 
cave.  He  was  not  so  sure  that  some  of  the  deposits  in  the  Hoyle's 
Mouth  are  not  palsBolithic.  He  thought  the  caves  ought  to  be 
called  tunnel-caves,  and  not  Assures.  The  mammoth  remains  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  do  not  occur  in  the  submarine  forest,  but  in  an 
underlying  gravel.  He  did  not  consider  the  submarine  forest  as  of 
Pleistocene,  but  of  Neolithic  age. 

Dr.  Hicks  said  though  his  friend  Mr.  Allen  and  himself  were 
the  first  to  explore  the  Coygan  cave,  he  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  complete  investigation.  He  agreed  with  the 
author  as  to  its  being  a  Hysena-den,  and  he  had  described  it  as  such 
in  his  paper  in  1867.  He  regretted  that  the  worked  flints  were  not 
exhibited  to  the  Society,  but  was  much  pleased  to  And  that  they  had 
been  discovered,  and  that  some  fresh  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
list  of  animal  remains  found  in  the  caverns. 
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80.  On  some  Nodular  Felsites  tn  the  Bala  Group  0/ North  Wales. 
By  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonnet,  M.A.,  E.K.S.,  Sec.  G.8.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.     (Bead  April  5,  1882.) 

[Plate  X.] 

The  great  group  of  felsites  associated  contemporaneously  with  sedi- 
mentary deposits  of  Bala  age  has  been  admirably  described  by  Sir 
A.  Eamsay  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey*,  and  its  extent 
is  indicated  on  their  maps  f.  Some  peGu]har  structures  exhibited  here 
and  there  in  these  ancient  lava-flows  have,  I  believe,  remained 
hitherto  undescribed,  except  by  an  incidental  notice  in  that  volume 
(pp.  93, 94),  and  in  the  Catalogue  of  Bock-specimens  in  the  Jermyn- 
Street  Museum.  During  the  last  two  years  I  have  devoted  somo 
time  to  the  study  of  their  microscopic  structure,  the  results  of  which 
are  perhaps  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  laid  before  the  Society. 

The  lavas  of  this  northern  border  of  Wales,  from  the  peak  of 
Snowdon  to  the  valley  of  the  Conway,  are,  so  far  as  I  know  them, 
generally  compact,  with  a  more  or  less  conchoidal  fracture,  exhi- 
biting sometimes  a  distinctly  fluidal  structure,  and  of  a  pale  grey 
colour  inclining  to  green  i.  Small  scattered  felspar  crystals  are  not 
uncommon,  and  even  minute  grains  of  quartz  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these 
lavas  are  by  no  means  distinctly  porphyritic.  Their  general  character, 
together  with  the  special  structures  which  I  propose  to  describe,  is 
well  exhibited  in  more  than  one  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bettws-y-Coed.  The  highroad  from  the  latter  place  to  Pentrc 
Yoelas,  on  approaching  the  deep  glen  in  which  the  falls  of  the  Conway 
are  concealed,  runs  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  river  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  valley.  Close  to  a  little  public  house  called  the 
Conway  Falls  Inn  we  find  the  following  section.  The  rock  on 
either  side  of  the  house  is  a  compact  felsite.  This  continues  for 
some  distance  as  we  ascend  the  road,  and  then  becomes  pretty  dis- 
tinctly cleaved,  showing  here  and  there  a  rather  flattened  nodule 
or  spheroid  about  ^  inch  in  diameter,  the  interior  of  which  is  often 
hollow.  To  this  succeeds  a  peculiar  rock,  which  at  the  first  glance 
might  easily  be  taken  for  a  true  schist,  cropping  out  so  as  to  form 
a  Httle  crag  or  reef  on  the  left  hand-side  of  the  road.  It  consists 
of  wavy  laminse  of  a  whitish  material  (apparently  minute  quartz  and 

*  The  Geology  of  North  Wales  (Memoirs,  vol.  iii.). 

t  They  are  a  Uttle  below  the  horizon  of  the  Bala  limestone.  For  stratigtaphical 
details  1  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  description  in  the  memoir,  ch.  xir. 

X  Several  of  the  Snowdonian  felsites  with  the  associated  ash-beds  are  carefully 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  Ward  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Microscopic  Structure  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Volcanic  Kocks  *'  (Quart.  Joium.  Geo\.  Soc  vol.  xud.  p.  401). 
I  venture,  however,  to  think  that  prolonged  study  would  have  enabled  him  to 
roeak  more  confidently  as  to  the  distinction  between  tlie  lava-flows  and  the 
finer  ash-beds.  Mr.  Butloy  also  has  recently  described  and  figured  some  peculiar 
varieties  from  the  Snowdon  district  (Quart.  Joum.Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxrii.  p.  403). 
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felspathic  constituents)  and  of  films  of  a  glistening  pale  green  mineral, 
together  with  '  eyes '  of  quartz,  and  seemingly  vesicles,  about  as  big 
as  a  pea  (but  flattened),  sometimes  merely  lined,  sometimes  nearly 
filled  with  a  ferruginous  mineral,  which  is  often  associated  with  quartz. 
This  rock  quickly  passes  into  a  less  fissile  and  much  more  coarsely 
spheroidal  rock,  its  nodules  being  often  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  or 
bantam's  egg,  ovoid  in  form  and  compressed-looking,  round  which 
the  deavage-planes  are  bent.  A  band  about  a  couple  of  yards  wide, 
almost  free  from  ^*  nodules,"  succeeds ;  and  then  comes  another  band 
like  the  former,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  crowded  with  nodules 
(some  attaining  5  inches  in  longest  diameter).  These  weather  out 
from  the  matrix  so  as  to  give  the  rock  the  aspect  of  a  coarse 
conglomerate.  For  a  short  distance  beyond  this,  the  rock  (so  far 
as  I  followed  it  up  the  hill-side)  is  not  exposed.  Then  succeed 
some  rather  compact  dark-coloured  rocks  (cleaved)  of  ashy  aspect 
and  evidently  sedimentary  origin. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
above  rocks  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  two  or  three  other  sec- 
tions. By  the  wicket-gato  leading  down  to  the  Conway  Falls  from 
the  road  to  P'andy  Mill  a  face  of  rock  is  exposed  in  which  we  find : — 
(1)  rather  cleaved  felsite  with  many  concretions,  diameter  about 
1  inch  ;  (2)  felsite  less  cleaved,  fewer  and  smaller  concretions ;  (3) 
felsite  irregularly  jointed,  somewhat  cleaved ;  (4)  febite  (?)  much 
cleaved ;  (5)  dark  ashy  rock,  much  cleaved.  The  bedding,  if  one  can 
infer  it  from  (4)  and  (5),  appears  to  be  nearly  vertical.  The  next 
section  occurs  in  the  Lledr  vaJley,  on  the  left  bank,  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  new  viaduct.  Here  a  mass  of  felsite  occurs  (not  less  and 
j)erhaps  more  than  forty  feet  thick)  between  *  slabby '  ashy  slates  of 
darker  colours ;  nodules  abound  in  the  upper  part  of  this  rock,  which 
forms  a  bold  cliff  with  a  talus  of  fallen  blocks  below.  Fart  of  the  rock 
appears  to  be  crowded  with  ovoid  or  almost  shuttle-shaped  nodules, 
defined  in  part  by  the  bending  of  the  cleavage-surfaces  round  them. 
Sometimes  these  are  hollow,  sometimes  wholly  filled  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  minerals — quartz,  a  brown  iron  oxide,  and  a  com- 
pact dull-green  fiinty  substance.  I  found,  about  four  years  since, 
on  the  slopes  at  the  head  of  Llyn  Idwal*,  a  fallen  block  of  a  similar 
rock  which  had  evidently  come  from  the  crags  of  the  Glydyr. 

I  proceed  now  to  describe  the  above  rocks  more  minutely,  and  take 
first  a  specimen  of  the  normal  felsite  from  a  little  pit  close  to  tho 
Conway  Falls  Inn.  This  is  a  compact,  bluish-grey  rock,  weathering 
to  a  paJer  tint,  with  only  a  few  small  felspar  cr}'stalB  and  specks  of  a 
dull  green  colour  scattered  throughout  the  ground-mass.  Under  the 
microscope  the  rock  (P1.X.  fig.l)  exhibits  traces  of  a  fiuidal  structure. 
The  bands,  wavy  or  corrugated,  are  mainly  indicated  by  microliths  of 
a  pale  gold-green  mineral,  apparently  of  rather  irregular  outline.  A 
mineral,  presumably  the  same,  occurs  sparsely  in  small  aggregated 
patches  (the  dull  green  specks  visible  to  the  naked  eye)  and  resembles 
one  of   the  chlorite  group  rather  then  a  hornblende.     The  slide 

*  The  Museum  of  Economic  Gteology,  Jermyu  Street,  contaiiu  a  specimen 
from  the  Glydyr  Fawr,  as  well  a^  specimens  from  Digoed,  near  Bettws-y-Coed. 
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contains  one  or  two  crystals  of  felspar,  one  showing  plagioclastic 
twinning.  The  ahove  microliths  are  present  in  these  also,  together 
with  a  speck  or  two  of  epidote  and  a  little  ferrite.  The  ground-mass 
exhibits  the  nsual  devitrified  structure,  which  also  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  a  fluidal  arrangement  *. 

Another  specimen  taken  from  about  four  yards  lower  down  than 
the  outcrop  of  the  first  nodular  part  differs  only  in  its  fiuidal  structure 
being  more  uniformly  banded  (fig.  6),  and  in  giving,  even  macroscopi- 
cally,  indications  of  cleavage,  the  cracks,  under  the  microscope,  being 
seen  to  be  coated  with  the  green  mineral  already  described.  The 
schisi-like  rock  is  not  easily  cut  for  the  microscope ;  but  Mr.  Cuttell  has 
succeeded  in  preparing  for  mc  a  fairly  thin  transverse  section  (fig.  3). 
It  is  more  decomposed  than  the  other  specimen ;  but  the  character  of 
the  ground-mass  is  similar,  indications  of  fluidal  structure  can  still 
be  seen,  and  the  cleavage  is  marked  by  irregular  wavy  cracks,  very 
roughly  parallel  with  it.  These  are  coated  by  a  green  mineral, 
resemblii^  that  already  described,  but  more  filmy.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  isolate  one  of  the  folia  of  this  sufficiently  to  determine  its  optical 
characters.  Bo  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  is  not  monodinic  or  triclinic ; 
it  is  doubtless  a  hydrous  mineral,  probably  related  to  the  mica  group, 
or  it  is  not  unlike  that  which  passes  under  the  name  of  sericite. 
A  mineral  of  this  general  character  is  frequent  in  schistose  rocks. 
The  slide  includes  two  or  three  of  the  knots  or  *  eyes,'  which  give,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  marked  character  to  the  rock.  These  arc  clearly 
vesicles,  now  filled  more  or  less  completely  with  crystalline  quartz 
and  a  dusty  brown  mineral  (limonite,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of  manga- 
nese). As  the  cleavage-cracks  bend  round  these,  we  may,  I  think, 
affirm  without  hesitation  that  we  have  here  a  vesicular  rhyolitic  lava 
which,  after  the  cavities  had  been  more  or  less  filled  with  infiltrated 
chalcedonic  quartz  and  ferrite,  assumed  under  pressure  a  rude  cleavage- 
structure,  the  cracks  of  which  by  further  infiltration  were  coated 
with  the  micaceous  mineral.  The  above-described  schistose  aspect 
of  the  rock,  macroscopic  as  well  as  microscopic,  shows  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  reject  absolutely,  without  any  qualification,  the 
view  which  r^ards  foHation  f  as  a  process  subsequent  to  and  infiuenced 
by  cleavage ;  it  suggests  also  that  in  some  cases  lavas  and  tuffs  may 
have  been  the  rocks  from  which  certain  schists  have  been  produced. 

In  describing  the  more  distinctly  spheroidal  masses  which  succeed 

*  The  felsite  from  the  Conway  Falls,  which  in  places  exhibits  a  tolerably  well- 
marked  columnar  structure,  is  a  slightly  greener  rock,  but  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  above,  except  that  the  ohloritic  mineral  is  a  little  more  abundant, 
and  the  rock  apparently  a  little  more  decomposed.  The  ^neral  character  of 
these  rocks  is  so  well  rendered  in  fig.  2,  plate  xxi.  vol.  zzzvii.  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal,  illustrating  Mr.  F.  Rutley's  excellent  paper  on  some  rocks  of  about  the 
same  age  nearer  Snowdon,  that  I  haye  thought  it  needless  to  give  illustrations. 
The  petrologist  will  readily  understand  the  merely  varietal  differences  from  this 
as  a  type. 

t  See  aLio  Dr.  Sorby's  Presidential  address,  Q.  J.  0.  S.  vol.  xxxvi.  Some  cases, 
however,  of*  cleavage  foUation  "  I  am  myself  disposed  to  regard  as  the  result  of 
pressure  during  the  process  of  mineral  change,  t.  e.  as  rather  subsequent  to  it 
than  anterior,  inasmuch  as  the  structure  is  produced  when  the  crystals  which  occur 
in  the  foliated  rock  are  being  formed,  and  so  in  the  last  stage  of  the  development. 
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(excepting  that  with  the  very  lai^e  pehble-like  concretions)  it  will 
save  time  to  include  the  specimens  from  the  Lledr  valley  which  are 
similar  in  character.  Of  these  two  rocks  I  have  had  a  series  of 
slides  prepared.  The  rock  has  now  lost  the  schisty  structure,  or  at 
any  rate  retains  no  more  than  gives  it  at  the  first  glance  an  ashy 
aspect  *.  In  these  the  ground-mass  exhibits  more  or  less  clearly  a 
fluidal  structure  and  is  devitrified.  In  it  there  have  been  vesicles : 
these  (as  described  above)  are  more  or  less  filled  with  chalcedonic 
quartz ;  this  on  the  inner  side  of  the  layer  frequently  terminates  in 
well-marked  pyramids ;  the  brown  and  the  green  minerals  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  subsequently,  the  former  being  mainly  an  impure 
chalybite  with  some  limonite  t,  the  latter  a  felted. mass  of  a  chloritic 
mineral,  which  towards  the  margin  exhibits  beautiful  vermicular 
concretions.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  individual  scales  the 
results  of  optical  tests  are  not  quite  satisfactory  to  me  ;  but  I  think 
it  probably  rhombohedral,  and  it  agrees  generally  with  the  mineral 
which  Prof.  Heddle  and  Prof.  A.  Geikie  t  recognize  as  delessite  §.  I 
have  already  noticed  the  peculiar  ovoid  or  shuttle-like  form  assumed  by 
these  masses ;  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  bending  of  the  rude  cleavage- 
surfaces  round  these  harder  amygdaloids  (as  round  included  frag- 
ments); but  I  doubt  whether  this  is  the  only  reason  of  the  structure. 
One  slide,  cut  transversely  to  the  longer  axis  of  a  nodule,  shows  it  to 
be  bounded  by  a  well-defined  ring  indicated  by  a  dark  line.  Under 
the  microscope  we  see  that  the  form  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity 
is  less  regular.  It  is  almost  wholly  filled  with  chalcedonic  quartz. 
The  dark  line  cuts  through  the  matrix,  the  outer  edge  is  sharp ;  it 
is  defined  by  minute  scales  of  the  green  mineral  and  of  ferrite,  as  if 
infiltration  had  taken  place  along  a  crack  inwards ;  and  a  vein  of 
ohalcedonic  quartz  cuts  through  it  and  communicates  with  that  in 
the  interior  of  the  vesicle  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  the  crack 
defining  the  ring  was  anterior  to  the  filling  of  the  vesicle  and  to  the 
cleavage  of  the  rock  ||  (see  fig.  5). 

♦This  peculiarity  is  noticed  by  the  Officers  of  the  Survey  (Geology  of 
Korth  Wales,  p.  93),  who  speak  of  it  as  "  a  very  singular  rock,  having  a  ftl* 
spathic  base,  sometimes  hard  and  compact,  and  sometimes  flaky ;  in  the  one 
case  like  a  trap,  in  the  other  like  an  ash."  To  indicate  the  aocunoy  of  this 
description,  I  may  mention  that  until  I  saw  it  through  the  microscope,  I  thought 
the  latter  variety  more  probably  a  peculiar  form  of  an  ashy  rock. 

t  Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Williamson  a  qualitative  analysis  of  this 
mineral  has  been  made  for  me  at  the  University  College  Laboratory  by  Mr.  F. 
H.  Hatch.  He  reports: — "  Soluble  in  HCl. ;  insoluble  in  HjO.  Metals  preeent : 
(1)  Iron  in  proportion  of  ferrous  to  ferric  =3  :  1,  (2)  Manganese,  (3)  Calcium,  (4) 
Magnesium.  Acid :  Carbonic  acid  only."  It  is  therefore,  as  I  anticipated  from 
the  microscopic  examination,  an  impure  chalybite. 

!  Heddle,  *'  Chloritic  Minerals,**  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Ed.  vol.  xxix  p.  55. 
Little  fragments  of  the  material  containing  it  (always,  no  doubt,  associated 
with  silica)  are  almost  exactly  like  fragments  of  greenish  flint     They  arc, 
however,  easily  scratched,  having  a  hardness  of  about  3,  and  are  slightly  unctuous 
to  the  touch.  * 

LOne  of  the  varieties  of  felsite  from  the  Lledr  vallev  is  rather  slagg)'- 
n^,  and  has  small  irregular  cavities  nearly  or  quite  filled  with  a  brown 
ferruginous  mineral,  showing  a  slight  approach  to  the  schisty  rock  of  the  Con- 
way valley. 
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I  pass  next  to  the  mass  above  the  Conway  Falls  Inn,  which  contains 
the  large  pebbly  *'  concretions.'*  The  "  matrix  "  gives,  as  before,  in- 
dications of  cleavage ;  and  the  flattened  aspect  of  the  nodules  is  pro- 
bably due  to  pressure.  The  chief  difference  between  this  rock  and  the 
former  (apart  from  the  greater  size  of  the  nodules)  is  that  the  sphe- 
roidal boundary  is  more  definite,  giving  the  rock  the  appearance  of 
a  conglomerate,  and  the  *'  pebbles  '*  are  frequently  solid  to  the  core. 

From  one  of  these,  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  I  have  had  a 
slice  cut ;  I  expected  to  find  some  traces  of  a  radial  structure,  deeming 
it  a  kind  of  spherulito ;  of  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication. 
The  slide  (fig.  4)  exhibits  a  wavy  fluidal  structure,  and  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  felsite  obtained  near  the  inn,  show- 
ing, like  it,  one  or  two  crystals  of  felspar  and  aggregations  of  the 
green  mineral.  The  fractured  face  of  the  nodule  gives  indications 
of  cracks  concentric  with  the  exterior. 

I  turn  now  to  a  rather  similar  rock,  obtained  several  years  since 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Beddgelert  This  also  has  a  most  singu- 
lar resemblance  to  a  conglomerate  with  a  compact  matrix.  Ilie 
latter  is  rather  darker  in  colour  than  the  rock  we  have  been  descri- 
bing; the  "  pebbles"  show  asimilar  compact  homogeneous  aspect.  One 
of  Uicse  under  the  microscope  exhibits  the  usual  structure  of  a  devi- 
trified  rhyelitic  lava,  except  that  it  is  rather  more  stained  with/errite, 
opacite  &c.,  with  some  scattered  grains  of  iron-oxide.  The  matrix 
has  its  devitrification-structure  more  minute ;  and  its  fluidal  struc- 
ture is  mainly  indicated  by  viridite*.  Several  parts  of  the  slide 
present  distinct  though  rude  indications  of  a  perlitic  structure  t. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  yellowish  felsite,  which  forms  the  mass 
of  Conway  Mountain  :t»  ^^d  &  short  distance  to  the  west  of  that  town, 
is  a  thick  band  of  spheroids  which  seems  to  run  rather  evenly  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Another  band,  not  less  than  twenty  feet 
thick  (the  rock  here,  I  was  informed,  had  been  quarried  for  china- 
clay),  occurs  near  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  The  spheroids  are  some- 
times a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are  often  hollow  at  the 
core  ;  and  the  more  compact  rock  below  exhibits  occasional  small 
cavities  with  irregular  flinty-looking  patches,  sometimes  dark,  some- 
times pinkish  in  colour:  like  the  above-described  green  patches,  they 
are  rather  unctuous  and  easily  scratched  with  a  knife. 

This  great  mass  of  felsite  is  overlain  by  a  grit  evidently  composed 
of  materials  derived  from  it,  and  sometimes  by  no  means  easy  to 
distinguish  with  the  unaided  eye. 

A  similar  felsite  (part  of  the  same  mass  displaced  by  a  fault)  forms 
the  Digauwy  Hills.    The  upper  surface  of  the  flow  was  well  exposed 

*  The  term  is  used  adrisedly ;  most  of  the  mineral  is  not  doubly  refnotin^, 
and  80  differs  from  that  described  above.  From  iU  relation  to  cracla  &c.  it  ib 
clearly,  in  its  present  form,  a  mineral  of  secondary  ormn. 

t  See  fig.  4,  pi.  xxi.  toI.  xxzrii.  (illustrations  to  Mr.  F.  Rutley's  paper).  I 
have  no  doubt  this  is  the  second  rock  mentioned  in  Mr.  G.  G.  butler  s  note, 
p.  403. 

I  Bee  Memoir,  p.  107f  considered,  like  those  last  described,  to  form  a  part  of 
the  great  group  of  Uya-flows  so  finely  exhibited  in  Snowdon. 
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in  1878,  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  Diganwy  Hotel.  A  little  below 
this  the  feisite  is  also  very  spheroidal,  the  ovoid  balls  beiAg  often 
almost  in  contact,  from  1  to  1*5  inch  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  even 
doable  the  latter  size.  Where  not  decomposed,  they  have  within  a 
cherty  aspect.  The  structure  occurs  most  conspicuously  in  a  band 
several  feet  thick.  Here  also  the  surface  of  the  mass  is  overlain  by  a 
grit  derived  from  the  feisite,  in  which  pebbles  of  that  rock  occur ;  and 
then  comes,  apparently  in  immediate  succession,  a  black  slaty  rock. 
Specimens  of  the  spheroidal  rock  from  the  upper  part  of  Conway 
Mountain,  and  of  a  spheroid  from  Diganwy,  have  been  examined 
microscopically.  Both  are  considerably  decomposed.  The  outer 
part  of  the  spheroid  (like  a  kind  of  envelope,  more  regular  on  the 
outer  than  on  the  inner  side)  exhibits  a  very  well-marked  fluidal 
structure,  which  shows  a  general  parallelism  to  the  bounding  surfaces^ 
bending  up  into  wave-like  crests  in  the  interior.  This,  in  the  former 
specimen,  is  hollow,  with  more  or  less  of  a  lining  of  minutely  ays- 
tallized  quartz.  The  matrix  of  the  rock,  among  the  spheroids,  shows 
also  a  fluidal  structure ;  but  this  is  more  irregular  and  more  decom- 
posed than  in  the  Diganwy  specimen.  The  "  husk "  of  this  ex- 
hibits a  very  fine  fluidal  structure,  rather  more  corrugated  than  in 
the  other  case ;  the  interior  is  occupied  by  a  pale  brown,  more 
homogeneous  material,  with  occasional  lacunse.  This,  with  crossed 
Nicols,  exhibits  many  minute  bright  specks,  with  others  that  are 
colourless.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  little  of  a  glassy  base  still  remained. 
As  in  places  the  boundary  between  this  and  the  "  husk  **  is  very  sharp, 
I  have  doubted  whether  it  may  not  be  formed  by  subsequent  in- 
filtration ;  but  since  in  other  places  the  one  seems  to  pass  into  the 
other,  and  the  stmcturo  more  resembles  that  of  a  glassy  rock  with 
minute  devitrification-structure,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
merely  a  more  compact  and  homogeneous  form  of  the  parent  rock. 
These  rocks,  then,  present  us  with  structures  resembling  in  some 
respects  those  already  described  from  the  felsites  of  the  Bettws-y- 
Coed  district*. 

A  specimen  of  the  ordinary  cream-coloured  feisite  of  the  Conway 
Mountain  has  also  been  examined.  The  rock  is  often  very  platy,  so  that 
it  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  bedded  mudstone ;  occasionally  (as 
notably  in  a  quarry  near  a  foot-bridge  which  crosses  the  railway  a 
little  west  of  Conway)  it  is  a  pale  greenish-grey  colour,  showing  that 
the  yellowish  tint  is  the  result  of  decomposition.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  exhibits  innumerable  minute  semitransparent  dusty  granules,  . 
and,  with  crossing  Nicols,  a  patchy,  very  minute  devitrified  structure, 
giving  indications  of  banding,  the  patches  apparently  composed  of 
ill-defined  microliths  so  arranged  that  each  patch  is  approximately 
of  one  tintf. 

*  I  have  not  entered  into  other  details  of  the  more  minute  mineral  stractoreg, 
the  results  of  deyitrification,  infiltration^  &c.,  deeming  them  of  no  very  special 
interest. 

t  I  have  also  examined  the  dark  feisite  fbrther  west,  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
fault  crossing  the  western  end  of  Conway  Mountain.  It  differs  firom  those 
described  above  in  having  its  base  (1  incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  still  a 
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A  well-preserved  flinty  pale-grey  felsite  with  nodular  inclusions 
of  quartz,  in  places  dark  green,  with  admixture  of  a  chloritic 
mineral,  may  be  seen  in  loose  blocks  by  the  road-side  between  Pen- 
maenmawr  and  Conway.  Under  the  microscope  it  shows  a  wavy 
fiuidal  structure,  like  many  of  the  above,  with  a  few  small  felspar 
crystals,  most  being  orthoclase.  The  inclusions  are  vesicular  cavities 
filled  with  quartz,  and  vermicular  chlorite,  like  that  described  above, 
with  a  few  tufted  groups  on  the  edge  of  the  cavities  of  what  appears 
to  bo  a  colourless  mica,  which  also  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  above- 
described  specimens.  I  do  not  know  the  locality  where  this  parti- 
cular variety  of  felsite  occurs  in  situ;  but  doubtless  it  is  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Bala  group. 

From  the  above  descriptions  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  :— 

(1)  That  these  Bala  felsites  are  a  group  of  ancient  rhyolitic  lavas, 
exhibiting  vesicular,  slaggy,  fiuidal,  and  other  characteristic  struc-^ 
tures,  and  in  no  way  (except  as  regards  the  effects  of  their  great  age) 
different  from  those  of  modem  dat'O. 

(2)  That  the  nodular  or  spheroidal  structure  has  been  produced 
in  two  ways : — 

(a)  By  simple  contraction  and  roughly  concentric  cracking  of  the 
mass  in  cooling,  being  thus  intermediate  between  the perlitic  structure 
common  in  glassy  acid  lavas,  and  the  spheroidal  structure  common 
in  basalt,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  rather  rarer  in  the  former. 

(6)  By  similar  contraction  in  cooling,  which  is  determined  by 
the  presence  of  a  cavity,  and  produced  as  follows : — "When  the  cavity 
is  first  formed,  we  may  regard  the  whole  viscid  mass  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  various  forces 
acting  on  the  cooling  lava  (contraction  &c.)  and  the  pressure  of  the 
gaseous  contents  of  the  cavity.  As  cooling  proceeds  (uniformly 
suppose)  the  volume  of  the  latter  diminishes  rapidly,  and  its  pres- 
sure against  the  walls  of  the  cavity  decreases.  The  various  forces 
are  no  longer  in  equilibrium,  and  the  contractile  strain  will  be  re- 
lieved by  the  formation  of  a  crack,  roughly  concentric  with  the  cavit}*, 
which,  as  we  might  expect,  is  more  regular  than  it  in  form  *. 


elassy  residuum)  crowded  with  microlithfl,  many  of  eloiigated  form,  which,  from 
uieir  yery  email  extinction-angles  with  the  longer  edge,  I  should  infer  to  be 
oliffoclase ;  but  there  is  some  orthoclase.  Some  longer  felspiar  ciystals  are  more 
or  less  replaced  by  a  filmy  transparent  mineral,  giving  brilliant  colours  with 
polarized  light,  neither  monodinic  nor  triclinic.  There  is  a  grain  or  two  of 
ilmenite  (fig.  2).  This  rock  passes  into  the  compact  greenish-grey  felsite  of  Pen- 
maenbach,  which  exhibits  a  somewhat  similar  but  less  definite  structure,  and  is 
more  decomposed.  It  is  marked  on  the  Surrey  map  as  intrusive.  I  had  not 
time  to  work  out  its  stratigraphical  relations ;  but  petrologically  it  has  rather  the 
characters  of  a  flow. 

*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  an  instance  of  the  presence  of  cavities  in 
the  spheroids  of  a  basic  rock ;  but  Prof.  A.  H.  Qreen  has  mentioned  to  me  an 
instance  observed  l^  him  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  cavitie<i  partly 
filled  with  calcit43,  quartz,  and  epidote,  occur  in  the  middle  of  large  rude  sphe- 
roids in  a  dark  trap,  probably  a  diabesCi 

x2 
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(3)  That  the  cavities  are  then  filled,  wholly  or  partially,  by  in- 
filtrated minerals  in  the  usual  way. 

(4)  That  the  nodules  thus  rendered  more  solid  (and  in  other  cases 
from  the  efibct  of  their  form,  aided  perhaps  by  extremely  minute 
differences  in  texture  due  to  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  in 
cooling)  produce  the  usual  distortion  of  the  cleavage-planes  when  the 
whole  mass  is  compressed. 

(5)  That,  in  some  cases,  further  infiltration  takes  place  along  the 
the  deavago-planes,  giving  rise  to  the  schisty  aspect. 

At  what  period  the  devitrified  structure  was  produced  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  I  should  not  wish  to  preclude  myself  from  supposing  that  in 
some  cases  it  may  have  been  set  up  during  the  cooling  of  the 
lava.  It  may  be  well  in  conclusion  to  cledl  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  two  great  outbursts  of  rhyolitic  lava  in  approximately  the  same 
area  of  North  Wales,  separated  by  so  vast  an  interval  of  time  as 
that  which  divides  the  Bala  from  the  later  Pre-Cambrian  period. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  X. 

Fig.  1.  Felsite  from  close  to  the  Conway  Falk  Inn»  illustrating  the  normal 
condition  of  the  rook  (p.  290),  x20. 

2.  The  dark-coloured  felsite  from  the  western  end  of  Conway  Mountain 

(p.  295,  note),  x20. 

3.  The  schistose  felsite  from  the  road-side  abore  the  Conway  Falls  Inn 

(p.  291),  X20. 

4.  Slide  out  from  the  interior  of  one  of  the  large  pebble-like  nodides, 

nearly  3  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  felsite  rather  oeyond  the  schistose 
rock  of  last  figure  (p.  293),  X50. 

5.  Part  of  a  nodule,  showing  portion  of  a  cavity,  a  boundary  crack  defined 

by  a  dull  green  mineruand  the  subsequent  chalcedonic  inflltrationt 
a  few  yards  below  the  sofaistooe  felsite  above  Conway  Falls  Inn 
(p.  292),  X20. 

6.  Felsite,  about  four  ^ards  lower  down  the  road  than  the  outcrop  of  the 

first  nodular  felsite  (fig.  5),  from  the  road-side  aboTe  the  Conway 
Falls  Inn  (p.  291),  x20. 


DiBCTTBBIOir. 

Prof.  Blakb  asked  why,  if  the  cracks  were  formed  in  the  felsites 
in  the  way  described,  similar  cracks  are  not  found  in  other  amyg- 
daloidal  rocks. 

Bev.  E.  Hill  asked  if  there  were  any  criteria  by  which  these 
altered  felsites  ooold  be  distinguished  from  true  schists  and  gneisses. 

The  AuTBOB  stated  in,  reply  to  Mr.  Blake  that  the  conditions  of 
rock-formation  were  so  various  that  it  was  impossible  to  explain 
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why  all  apparently  similar  rocks  did  not  present  the  same  characters. 
In  accounting  for  the  presence  of  a  stracture,  he  could  not  undertake 
to  explain  its  ahsence.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hill  he  said  that  the 
mimicry  of  foliation  could  only  deceive  the  unassisted  eye^  and 
disappeared  when  the  microscope  was  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
rockis. 
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31.  On  Hie  Beljltions  of  HrBOCBonrs,  Baebockiki7S|  and  Htbo- 
CTBTTTES.  By  P.  Hebbebt  Cabpenteb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton  College.  Communicated  by  Prof.  P.  Mabtix 
DiTNCAN,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.    (Bead  May  10, 1882.) 

[Plate  XI.] 

The  Crinoids  from  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Canada  for  which  the 
genus  Ifyl)0C7'inu8'wss  established  by  Billings*  in  1856  are  remark- 
able for  the  protuberance  of  the  anal  side  of  the  cup,  so  that  it  has 
somewhat  of  a  humpbacked  appearance,  as  is  expressed  in  Billings's 
generic  name.  Besting  on  the  stem  are  five  pentagonal  basals, 
above  and  alternating  with  which  is  a  row  of  five  plates  (fig.  I.  a, 
and  PI.  XI.  figs.  3,  4,  5).  Four  of  these  are  arm-bearing  radials. 
The  fifth  is  a  hexagonal  '^  anal,*'  or  (as  1  prefer  to  call  it)  aasygos 
plate,  on  the  right  upper  edge  of  which  rests  a  small  arm-bearing 
radial,  while  its  left  upper  edge  bears  a  smaller  and  true  anal  plate. 

These  characters  are  well  shown  in  ^g,  I.  a,  which  is  a  copy  of 
Billings's  original  diagram  of  the  genus ;  and  also  in  PL  XI.  figs. 
3,  4,  and  5,  which  represent  the  left,  right,  and  anal  sides  of  a 
specimen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Trenton  beds  of  Mercer 
County,  Kentucky,  TJ.  S.  A. 

A  form  somewhat  similar  to  ffyhocrinns,  though  lacking  the  second 
or  true  anal  plate,  had  been  described  some  years  previously  by  Yon 
Leuchtenbergt  under  the  name  of  Apiocrinus  dipentm  (fig.  I.  b  ; 

Fig.  I. — CalyX'diagram8  o/Hybocrinus  and  Baerocrinus. 
a 


B 


h.  Basal.  r.  Badial.  u.  Anal  plate. 

A.  Htfbocrinnd  fumidtis.    After  Billings. 

B.  //.  dipenfas,  type.    After  Qrewin^. 

C,  D.  H.  dipentaSf  other  varieties.    After  Schmidt. 
B.  Baerocrinus  UngemU    After  Grewingk. 


•  Report,  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada,  1856,  p.  274. 
t  Beschrcibung  einiger  neue.i   Thierrcste  der  Urwelt  Ton  Zarskoje  Sselo 
(St.  Petersburg,  1843,  4to.)  p.  17,  tab.  ii.  figs.  9  &  10, 
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PL  XI.  fig.  2).  It  had  been  foand  at  Palkowa,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Orthoceratite-limestone  or  *'  Yagi- 
naten-Ealk"  of  the  Lower-Silurian  period ;  but  its  discovery  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  Billings.  Had  he  been  acquainted  with 
it,  he  would  assuredly  have  recognized  its  resemblance  to  his  Cana- 
dian species,  and  its  difference  from  the  Mesozoic  Apiocrinus,  This 
last  point  was  noticed  by  Schmidt*,  who  had  met  with  a  specimen 
from  the  same  horizon  at  Eeval  in  Estland ;  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  define  its  systematic  position. 

The  first  eiforts  in  this  direction  were  those  of  Eichwald  t,  who 
referred  Leuchtenberg's  specimen,  together  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent one  from  a  slightly  higher  horizon,  the  <*  Brandschiefer"  of 
Erras  (fig.  I.  £ ;  PI.  XI.  fig.  1),  to  the  genus  Homocrinua^  Hall. 
The  calyx  of  this  genus,  however,  had  been  described  as  composed 
of  three  series  of  five  plates  each ;  and  the  difference  between  this 
character  and  that  of  the  dicyclic  Apiocrinug  dipentas  led  Yolborth  j: 
to  dispute  the  correctness  of  Eichwald's  determination. 

At  the  same  time  he  established  a  new  genus,  Baerocrimu^  for 
the  Erras  specimen,  on  account  of  its  greater  size,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  its  calyx  and  arms  and  those  of  Leuchtenberg's 
type — though  he  was  unable  to  work  these  out  in  much  detcul, 
owing  to  the  specimen  being  partially  obscured  by  matrix.  On  one 
point,  however,  he  laid  considerable  stress.  The  suture  between 
two  of  the  radials  and  the  subjacent  basal  is  concealed  by  a  slight 
triangular  swelling,  occupied  by  what  appears  to  be  about  twenty 
minute  plates.  Yolborth  suggested  that  this  might  possibly  be  a 
madreporite  or  a  genital  organ,  and  hinted  at  a  comparison  of  it 
with  the  ventral  side  of  Pleurocystites.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  presence  of  this  '^  Yolborth's  Organ,"  as  it  has  since  been 
called,  that  was  his  chief  reason  for  placing  the  Erras  specimen 
in  another  genus  than  Hyhocrintts,  Billings,  to  which  he  very  rightly 
referred  Leuchtenberg's  original  specimen  from  Pulkowa  and  other 
similar  ones. 

A  vigorous  controversy  now  ensued  between  Yolborth  and  Eich- 
wald §.  The  latter  insisted  strongly  upon  the  identity  of  the  Erras 
and  Pulkowa  specimens,  and  defended  as  strongly  his  reference  of  both 
of  them  to  Homocrimta.  Yolborth  ||  replied  by  emphasizing  the  charac- 
ters of  Baerocrinua ;  and  he  (Yolborth)  pointed  out  that  Leuchtenberg 
had  only  described  a  dicyclic  calyx  in  Apiocrinus  dipentas,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  Hyhocrinus.  Eichwald  %  answered  with  a  diagram 
and  analysis  of  the  iToTnomnutf-calyx ;  and  stated  that  the  Pulkowa 
and  Erras  specimens  agree  with  it  most  perfectly  in  the  number  of 
plates,  "only  with  the  difference  that  the  two  lower  series**  some- 

*  Untenuchungen  iiber  die  silurische  Formation  yon  Ehstland,  Nord-LiTland 
und  Oesel  (Dorpat,  1858),  p.  219. 

t  Lethsea  Bossica,  Band  i.  1,  pp.  582,  584. 

\  ••  Ueber  Baerocrinusy  eineneueCrinoidcen-G^attungaus  Ebstland,"  Bulletin 
St.  Petereb.  Acad.  torn.  viii.  1865,  p.  178. 

§  Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  Imp.  des  Nat.  de  Moscou,  1865,  ii.  p.  150. 

I  Ibid,  p.  442.  f  Moscow  Bulletin,  1866,  part  i.  pp.  146-161,  tab.  viil 

Ze.  under-bosalB  and  basals. 
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times  fuse  with  one  another,  and  do  not  everywhere  show  the 
sutures  quite  bo  clearly  as  is  represented  in  Hall's  ideal  diagram." 
In  this  point,  hotrever,  lies  the  chief  difference  between  the  two 
types.  The  sutures  are  not  visible  in  the  Erras  specimen  (Baero- 
crinn^),  because  they  are  not  there  (^g.  I.  e  ;  PI.  XI.  fig.  1) ;  and 
Eichwald  was  driven  to  assume  a  fusion  between  the  basals  and 
supposed  under-basals  in  order  to  support  his  theory  of  its  being  a 
Ifonwcrinus,  But  in  Apiocrinus  dipentas  he  believed  himself  able 
to  discern  not  only  a  suture  between  basals  and  under-basals,  but 
also  sutures  between  the  under-basals  themselves,  which  in  his 
view  are  in  the  same  line  with  the  basals,  and  not  alternating  with 
them ;  and  he  made  the  curious  mistake  of  saying  that  this  is  quite 
the  same  arrangement  as  in  Encrimut  liliiformis  from  the  Muschel- 
kalk,  although,  as  is  well  known,  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  so-called ' Yolborth's  oi^n  was  regarded  by  Eichwald  as  due 
to  fracture — a  view  which,  with  more  or  less  modification,  has  been 
adopted  by  later  writers ;  but  his  attempt  to  discover  in  the  Bussian 
specimens  the  interradial  plates  of  Homocrinus  has  hardly  met  with 
such  general  acceptance.  Neither  was  hiB  refutation  of  Yolborth's 
identification  of  Apioeriniu  dipentas  as  a  Hyhocrinua  at  all  well 
grounded ;  for  it  depended  on  the  following  reasoning. — Two  radials 
are  visible  on  one  side  of  the  Erras  fossil  {Batrocrinwi),  The  oppo- 
site* side  of  the  Fulkowa  specimens  shows  three  radials  in  a 
continuous  series.  Hence  there  was  an  unbroken  series  of  five 
radials  in  Apiocrintu  dipentasj  which  therefore  could  not  be  a 
Mybocrintis.  The  weak  point  in  this  argument  is  the  assumption  of 
the  specific  identity  of  the  Erras  and  Pulkowa  specimens,  which, 
like  Yolborth  and  Grewingk  t,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  doubt ; 
although  Schmidt  tf  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  adopts  Eich- 
wold's  view  as  regards  this  point.  He  refers  both  fossils  to  Hyho^ 
criniiB  dipentas,  however,  and  gives  diagrams  of  other  examples  of 
the  species  (fig.  I.  c,  n),  which  have  any  thing  but  the  continuous 
series  of  five  radials  that  was  assumed  to  exist  by  Eichwald  after 
his  examination  of  <' opposite"'  sides  of  two  very  dissimilar  speci- 
mens. 

Eichwald's  defence  of  Homoermus  was  severely  criticised  by  Yol- 
borth§,  who  stated  that  he  had  examined  over  twenty  calyces  of 
Hyhocmnus  dipentas  without  finding  any  traces  of  the  under-basals 
described  by  Eichwald  in  a  young  but  worn  specimen ;  while  he 
also  pointed  out  Eichwald's  mistake  in  localizing  the  undor-basals 
of  Encrinus  as  parallel  to  the  basals,  and  that,  if  Eichwald's  descrip- 
tion of  it  were  correct,  Apiocrimts  dipentas  would  represent  a  new 
type  of  Crinoids  altogether  and  not  belong  to  Eomocrinvs  at  alL 

*  How  determined  as  opposite  ? 

t  *^  Ueher  Hoplocrinua  dipmtaa  und  Baerocrinus  Unyerui,*'  Arohiv  fur  die 
Naturkunde  Liv-  Ebst-  und  Kurlands,  series  1,  Bd.  it.  p.  110. 

I  "  Ueber  einige  neue  und  wenig  bekannte  Baltisch-nlurifiohe  Petrefacten,*' 
Mem.  St  Fetersb.  Aoad.  toin.  zxi.  no.  11,  p.  5. 

§  **'Die  angebUcheHomocrinen  der  Lethiea  Boeeica/'  Moscow  Bulletin,  186G, 
part  IT.  pp.  541-550. 
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In  the  following  year  (1867)  this  question  was  rendered  still 
more  complicated  by  Grewingk*,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed  in  removing  much  of  the  matrix  that  obscured  the  solitary 
specimen  of  Baerocrinus  from  Erras.  According  to  his  observations 
Baerocrinus  is  a  very  peculiar  type,  and  totally  different  from 
ffybocrinus;  for  on  the  basals  rest  five  radiab  in  a  continuous 
series,  only  three  of  them,  however,  bearing  arms,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  provided  with  distinct  articular  facets,  while  the 
other  two  radials  have  straight  or  slightly  infolded  upper  margins 
but  no  trace  of  facets.  This  is  very  well  shown  in  his  side  view 
(PI.  XI.  fig.  1)  and  diagram  of  the  edge  of  the  cup  (fig.  II.  b),  to 

Fig.  II. — Diagrams  of  Hybocrinus  and  Baerocrinus. 


A.  Cal^  of  a  typical  Hybocrinus  dwentas,  as  seen  in  outline  from  aboTe. 

B.  A  similar  view  of  Baerocrinus  Vngemi.    The  two  edges  of  every  arm-bearing 

radial  are  joined  by  dotted  lines.    After  Grewingk. 

which,  however,  he  hardly  refers,  not  seeming  to  attach  much 
importance  to  this  point.  Volborth's  organ  was  regarded  by  him  as 
a  monstrosity,  and  as  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  ventrsd  side  of 
Pleurocystiies,  He  gave  an  excellent  description  and  figure  of 
II,  dipentaSf  the  latter  (PI.  XI.  fig.  2)  being  taken  from  a  specimen 
that  had  been  found  some  time  previously  at  Keval.  Like  Vol- 
borth,  he  disputed  Eichwald's  reference  of  this  type  to  ffomoerinus, 
though  he  did  not  follow  him  in  calling  it  Hyhocnnus,  For  he 
pointed  out  that  while  there  are  two  anal  plates  in  the  American 
species,  the  Eussian  forms  have  but  one;  and  he  proposed  to 
establish  a  genus  Hoplocrinus  for  the  reception  of  these  last,  basing 
the  name  on  the  hoofshaped  articular  facets  on  the  radials  and  arm- 
jointst.  There  are  five  of  these  facets;  and  the  outline  of  the  calyx 
is  pentagonal  (fig.  II.  a),  and  not  triangular  as  it  is  in  Baerocrinus 
(fig.  II.  b).  Aim- facets  of  this  shape,  however,  arc  common  enough 
in  other  Palseocrinoids,  including  the  Canadian  Hyhocrinus  tumiditSy 
and  in  the  various  species  referred  by  HaU  to  Honiocrinus;  and 
though  the  absence  of  the  second  anal  plate  may  be  a  good  character, 
distinguishing  the  Bussian  from  the  Canadian  species,  it  hardly  seems 
to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  constitute  a  generic  differentia. 
Grewingk's  paper  naturally  elicited   a  forcible  criticism  from 

*  Loc.  cit,  t  0Tr\i}. 
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Eiohwald*,  who  expressed  himself,  however,  somewhat  less  strongly 
than  hefore  respecting  the  identity  of  the  fossils  from  Erras  (Baero^ 
cnntts)  and  Pulkowa  (Hi/boerintu  dipentas).  For  he  merely  says 
^'  if  they  are  identical,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,"  and  not  "  they  are 
absolutely  identical."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  further 
knowledge  of  Baerocrinus  which  had  been  obtained  by  Grewingk, 

had  raised  some  doubts  in  the  mind  of  Eichwald  as  to  the  tenabilitv 

• 

of  his  former  position.  He  also  accepted  Grewingk's  diagram  of  the 
composition  of  the  calyx  of  Hyhocrinus  dipentctsi^g,  I.  b),  but  renamed 
it  rather  oddly.  For  the  four  lai^  arm-bearing  plates  were  called  by 
him  "  parabasals,"  the  only  '^  radial"  admitted  by  him  being  the  small 
arm-bearing  plate  borne  on  the  right  upper  side  of  the  fifth  or 
azygos  <'  parabasal."  The  four  other  radials  were  supposed  by  him 
to  have  fused  with  the  subjacent  parabasals,  although  no  traces  of 
sutures  remain  to  indicate  their  existence.  Some  such  idea  as  this 
was  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  regard  the  calyx  of  Apiocrinus 
{Hyhocnnus)  dipenta^  as  tricyclic,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  comparison 
tx>  that  of  ffomocriiius ;  for  Eichwald  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
views  which  he  had  previously  held  respecting  its  under-basals. 
With  this  granted  he  could  of  course  assert  that  the  composition  of 
the  calyx  in  Apiocriniis  dipentas  was  the  same  as  that  of  Homocrinxis 
altematut,  except  as  regards  the  presence  of  the  fifth  radial  and  the 
azygos  plate. 

But  remembering  the  differences  between  the  various  species  of 
Homocrinusf,  he  did  not  consider  the  characters  of  A,  dipentat 
sufficiently  marked  to  be  of  generic  value.  Eichwald's  expectation 
that  specimens  of  A,  dipentas  would  be  found  with  the  arm-bearing 
plates  distinct  from  the  so-called  parabasals,  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
realized. 

He  also  objected  to  Grewingk's  conception  of  Baerocrinus  as 
d-armed,  after  his  own  description  of  it  as  5-armed,  on  account  of 
this  being  '*  entirely  contradictory  to  our  fundamental  conception  of 
a  Crinoid."  And  he  further  stated  that  '*  this  would  be  a  structure 
unique  in  its  character,  which  is  the  less  likely  to  have  existed, 
because  the  Erras  fossil  is  so  similar  to  that  from  Pulkowa  that  I 
have  referred  them  both  to  one  and  the  same  type,  HomocrinuSj  and 
I  must  now  assume  that  both  the  radiah  intervening  between  the 
three  arm-bearing  ones  have  been  lost,  together  with  their  arww "(!!!). 
One  does  not  wonder,  after  reading  the  above  passages,  that  Yd- 
borth  should  have  blamed  Eichwald  for  straining  his  facts  to  suit 
his  theories.  It  is  surely  no  argument  against  the  3-armed  nature 
of  Baerocrinus  for  Eichwald  to  say  that  he  believed  it  to  be  so  like 
a  5-armcd  type  that  he  described  the  two  as  identical.    Neither  can 

*  "  Die  Lethsa  Bossica  und  ihre  Gegner,**  Moeoow  Bulletin,  1867»  vol.  i. 
pp.  191-199. 

t  According  to  Waohsmtith  and  Springer  ('BeTiflion/  p.  77 )i  Hall*i  generic 
description  of  HomocrinuB  *'i8  §o  indefinitCi  that  it  includes  almost  trrerj  genus 
of  the  Cyuthocrinido? ;"  and  H,  altematm^  on  the  characters  of  which  Eichwald 
laid  BO  much  Btress  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  Apiocrinus  dijpenias,  ia 
really  a  Dendrocrinus, 
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it  be  established  by  Eiobwald's  diotum  that  if  Baeroerintia  were 
only  3-arm^  it  would  only  have  three  parabasals,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  five  are  present.  But  five  can  only  be  counted  on  the 
supposition  that  the  three  arm-bearing  plates  are  primitively 
double,  for  which  Eichwald  had  no  warrant  whatever,  except  that 
it  was  necessary  to  support  his  theory ;  and  although  the  number 
five  *'  does  so  predominate  in  the  structure  of  all  Crinoids  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  law  determining  their  general 
form,"  yet  there  are  many  weU-known  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Schmidt*  appears  to  accept  as  correct  Grewingk's  description  of 
Baerocrinua  as  only  3-armed ;  but  he  regards  it  only  as  an  ab- 
normal and  imperfect  specimen  of  Hyhocrinus  dipentas.  He  has 
examined  a  specimen  from  the  "  Jewesche  Schicht"  of  Altenhof,  which 
has  five  arms  with  all  the  characters  of  those  of  Baerocrinus,  while 
its  calyx  is  that  of  Hyhocrinus  dipentas,  and  is  without  any  trace 
of  a  Yolborth's  organ.  He  has  also  met  with  three  examples  of  the 
latter  species  in  which  there  are  only  four  arms  (fig.  I.  n),  the  right 
anterior  one  remaining  undeveloped ;  and  he  seems  to  regard  these 
as  affording  a  connecting  link  with  Baerocrinus,  which  genus  he, 
like  Eichwald,  absorbs  into  Hyhocrinus  dipentas. 

It  is  perhaps  rash  for  one  who  has  not  seen  any  of  the  speci- 
mens to  attempt  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  much  disputed  question. 
But,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  I  venture  to 
offer  the  following  conclusions  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  Yolborth  and  Schmidt 
were  right  in  referring  Apiocrinus  dipentas  to  Hyhocrinus;  but 
this  necessitates  a  mo^cation  of  Billings's  definition  of  the  latter 
genus.  The  American  examples  have  two  *^  anal"  plates,  while  in 
H.  dipentas  there  is  only  one,  which,  however,  is  probably  equiva- 
lent to  the  two  present  in  Billings's  species.  This  point  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  both  of  Zittelf  and  of  Wachsmuth  and 
Springer  tf  who  quote  Apiocrinus^  Leuchtenberg,  and  Hoplocrinus^ 
Grewingk,  as  synonymous  with  Hyhocrinus^  without,  however, 
making  any  alteration  in  Billings's  diagnosis  of  Hyhocrinus  in  this 
respect* 

In  the  American  species  of  Hyhocrinus  the  small  right  posterior 
radial  is  rather  above  the  level  of  the  other  four  (fig.  L  a;  PI.  XI. 
figs.  4,  5) ;  but  in  the  typo  of  H,  dipentas  it  is  more  nearly  in  a 
line  with  them,  though  resting  principally  upon  the  large  azygos 
plate  (fig.  I.  b;  PL  XI.  fig.  2).  In  one  specimen  from  Pawlowsk, 
however,  the  small  radial  rests  equally  on  the  azygos  plate  and  on 
the  right  anterior  radial,  and  is  consequently  somewhat  raised 
above  the  general  line  of  the  radials  (fig.  I.  c).  As  already  pointed 
out  by  Schmidt,  this  affords  a  transition  to  the  4-armed  individual 
already  mentioned,  which  differs  from  it  only  in  the  absence  of  a 
right  anterior  arm  (fig.  I.  n).  The  plate  which  would  naturally 
bear  this  arm  has  no  facet  upon  it,  so  that  the  small  right  posterior 

♦  Loc.  cit,  pp.  5-8. 

t  HandbucD  dcr  Palaontologie,  To\  i.  p.  350, 

X  BeTirioQ,  Tol.  i.  p.  74. 
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radial  is  supported  upon  two  armloBS  plates,  the  left  one  of  whicli  is 
the  true  azygos  plate.  This  may  be,  and  probably  is,  one  of  the 
variations  of  growth  to  which  this  early  and  simple  type  is  subject. 
A  somewhat  similar  case  occurs  in  Allagecrinus*,  some  small  indi- 
viduals having  but  three  distinct  arm-facets,  with  an  imperfect 
fourth  one,  but  none  at  all  on  the  fifth  radial.  In  each  case,  how- 
over^  the  varieties  are  generically  identical.  On  the  other  hand, 
Baeroa'inus,  if  rightly  described  by  Grewingk  (fig.  I.  b  ;  PI.  XI. 
fig.  1),  represents  to  my  mind  an  altogether  different  generic  type, 
although  it  is  regarded  by  Zittel  and  Wachsmuth,  as  well  as  by 
Schmidt,  as  synonymous  with  Hybocrinus,  Per  the  calyx  consists 
of  but  ten  plates,  which  are  arranged  in  two  alternating  rows 
without  any  indication  of  anal  plates.  This  does  not  agree  at  all 
with  Billings's  analysis  of  the  ffyhocrinus-calyx. 

Further,  the  outline  of  the  Baerocrinus^iljx  is  triangular  (fig. 
II.  b),  and  not  pentagonal,  as  is  that  of  H,  dipentas  (fig.  II.  a), 
while  only  three  of  the  upper  series  of  plates  bear  arms,  and  there 
is  no  anal  plate  like  that  of  Hybocrinus.  In  face  of  the  great 
difference  between  the  characters  of  the  two  calyces,  which,  how- 
ever, is  described  by  Schmidt  as  a  "general  correspondence,"  I  prefer 
to  regard  Baeroorinus  and  Hybocrinus  as  distinct  types.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  arms  on  which  Schmidt  insists  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
comparatively  unimportant  character ;  and  his  suggestion  as  to  the 
loss  of  a  fourth  arm-bearing  plate  from  the  Erras  fossil,  which 
would  render  it  more  similar  to  Hybocrinus,  is,  I  think,  hardly 
warranted  by  the  condition  of  the  specimen.  If  one  be  supposed 
lost,  why  not  two,  one  from  the  upper  face  of  each  armless  plate  ? 
and  even  if  one  were  missing,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  it  could  bo 
inserted  so  as  to  make  the  calyx  look  like  that  of  a  Hybocrinus, 

If,  then,  as  seems  to  me  probable,  Baeroorinus  is  generioally  dis- 
tinct from  Hybocrinus^  it  occupies  a  somewhat  unique  position 
among  tho  Crinoidea.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  regarded  as  a  permanent 
larval  form  which  has  only  developed  three  of  its  five  arms.  I  can 
naturally  ofifer  no  opinion  respecting  "  Yolborth's  organ,"  which  is 
attributed  by  Schmidt,  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  to  purely 
mechanical  causes ;  but  it  has  struck  m^  as  possible  that  it  may  repre- 
sent the  anal  opening,  which  does  occupy  a  somewhat  similar  posi- 
tion between  the  radials  and  basals  at  one  period  of  Crinoid  deve- 
lopment. Should  this  ever  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  Yolborth  will 
not  have  been  so  very  far  wrong  after  all ;  but  the  true  nature  of 
Baerocrinus  must  remain  somewhat  uncertain  until  other  examples 
of  it  are  met  with. 

Of  tho  three  species  of  Hybocrinus  described  by  Billings,  two 
occur  in  the  Trenton  Limestone  at  Ottawa,  and  one  in  the  Ghazj 
Limestone.  But  the  differences  of  the  latter  from  the  H  tumidus  of 
the  Trenton  group  are  so  slight  that  BiUingst  had  '*  much  doubt  as 
to  the  propriety  of  separating  it  therefrom."  It  is,  however,  re- 
tained as  a  distinct  species  in  Messrs.  Wachsmuth  and  Springer's 

*  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  ser.  5.  toI.  Tii.  pp.  282-289,  pis.  zr.  and  xtL 
t  Canadian  (^ganic  BematnB,  Decade  ir.  p.  24. 
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'  Bevision/  from  which,  curiously  enough,  the  Kussian  Hyhocrinus 
dipentas  is  omitted. 

Although  Hyboeriniis  was  discovered  in  Canada  as  long  ago  as 
1856,  it  has  not  been  met  with  in  the  United  States  until  quite 
recently.  Prof.  A.  G.  Wetherby*  has  obtained  it,  however,  to- 
gether with  some  other  most  remarkable  Echinoderms,  from  a  sili- 
dfied  limestone  near  the  top  of  the  Trenton  group  in  Mercer 
County,  Kentucky.  One  specimen  of  IT.  conicus  was  found,  and 
sixteen  of  H.  tumidus,  of  which  last  Prof.  Wetherby  gives  four 
excellent  figures.  He  describes  the  upper  azygos  plate  as  rounded 
and  crenulated  at  its  distal  extremity,  as  well  as  much  thickened, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  *'  the  form  of  the  plate  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  supported  a  strong  ventral  sac,  and  the  crenulated  condition 
of  the  articulating  upper  surface  of  this  plate  indicates  the  place  of 
the  lower  exterior  openings  into  this  sac."  I  think  it  probable 
enough  that  the  anal  plate  of  Hyhocrinus  did  support  a  strong 
ventral  sac,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Wetherby ;  but  ite  upper  surface 
can  hardly  bo  described  as  '*  articulating.^'  It  has  no  articular 
facet  with  fossse  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  such  as  occur  on  the 
terminal  surfaces  of  the  ray-  and  arm-plates ;  and  it  is  only  when 
there  is  a  movable  joint  of  this  kind  between  any  plate  and  the 
one  above  it  that  its  upper  surface  can  be  properly  described  as 
*'  articulating."  Such  an  articular  surface  occurs  on  the  radials  of 
Hyboeriniis;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  on  the  anal  plate« 
In  a  specimen  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Wachsmuth,  I  jSnd  the 
upper  third  of  this  plate  to  be  somewhat  thickened ;  and  the  outer 
face  meets  the  nearly  vertical  inner  face  along  a  curved  but  toler- 
ably sharp  edge,  on  which  I  can  make  out  little  or  no  trace  of 
crenulation.  Somewhat  below  the  middle  of  this  edge  there  rises 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  plate  a  little  nipple-shaped  projection, 
which  may,  perhaps,  indicate  the  position  of  the  anal  tube* 

Hyhocrinus  is  a  Crinoid  of  a  very  embryonic  type.  The  relatively 
large  size  of  the  basals  and  the  retention  of  the  anal  plate,  together 
with  the  simplicity  of  its  arms  and  the  absence  of  pinnules,  all 
indicate  its  low  stage  of  organization.  The  typical  forms  of  the 
Kussian  species  (fig.  I.  b  ;  PI.  XI.  ^g.  2)  differ  from  the  American 
ones  (fig.  I.  A ;  PI.  XI.  figs.  3-5)  in  having  only  a  single  anal 
or  azygos  plate.  This  supports  the  small  right  posterior  radial  on 
the  one  side ;  but  the  other  (left)  side  bears  no  second  anal  plate, 
though  the  whole  plate  may  be  readily  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
the  combined  large  and  small  anal  plates  of  H.  tumidus, 

Tho  position  of  the  large  azygos  plate  in  line  with  the  four  larger 
radials  is  a  very  striking  feature  in  this  genus.  Wachsmuth  t  has 
pointed  out  that  the  small  radial  which  it  bears  '*  evidently  cor- 
responds to  the  upper  half  of  the  compotmd  plate  in  JDendrocrinue 
(fig.  III.  a),  while  the  lower  half,  which  is  here  apparently  absent, 
is  perhaps  represented  in  a  portion  of  tho  large  undivided  anal 

*  **  fiemarks  on  the  Trenton  Limestone  of  Kentucky/'  Journal  Ciudnn.  ISoc. 
Nat.  Hist.  Tol.  iii.  July  1880. 
t  Eeviaion,  part  i.  p.  74. 
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plate."  An  intermediBfco  stage  between  the  two  is  afforded  by  Homo- 
erinva  (fig.  III.  b),  which  differs  from  Deiic/rocrinua  "only  in  having 
tho  Butoro  between  the  sections  of  the  compound  plate  alopiog 
inetead  of  horizontal.  By  this,  in  itself,  trifling  alteration,  which 
required  no  modification  in  the  form  or  conBtraction  of  other  plates, 
tho  lower  portion  of  tho  original  compound  radial  became  trons- 
fomied  into  an  anal  plate,"  It  is  in  fact  "  pushed  slightly  to  the 
rear,  thereby  becoming  a  regular  anal  plate  or  support  for  the 
ventral  sac"". 

Wbilo  entirely  concurring  in  the  views  of  ^Messrs,  Wochsmuth 
and  Springer  respecting  the  mutual  relations  of  Hybocntitu,  Hamo- 
cn'niu,  and  Dendroeriims,  I  am  not  altogether  in  accordance  with 
them  as  to  the  relations  of  these  three  types  to  Tocrinvs.  They 
have  given  us  an  interpretation  f  of  tiie  calyx  of  this  type,  which 
differs  considerably  from  that  given  by  Sail  and  by  Meek  and 
Worthen.  I  can  offer  no  opinion  upon  this  point ;  but,  assuming 
that  their  analysis  of  the  /ocrintw- calyx  is  the  right  one  (fig.  III.  c), 
I  cannot  follow  their  comparison  of  it  with  Dendrocrinat.  The 
bifurcating  plate,  which  gives  rise  both  to  the  right  poetorior  ray 
and  to  the  ventral  tube,  is  r^arded  by  them  as  a  brachial  with 
interradial  functions  ;  and  tliey  refer  t^  Dendroerinus  as  illustrating 
this  point.  As  the  plate  in  question  is  supported  on  the  right 
posterior  radial,  and  is  "  of  the  same  width  as  the  other  brachials, 
and  apparently  similarly  articulated,"  it  is  probably  to  be  con- 
sidered a  modified  brachial.  But  the  lower  half  of  the  componnd 
radial  of  Dendrocrirnu  (fig.  III.  i),  to  which  it  is  compared  by 

Fig.  III. — Diagramt  illiutrating  the  Jnal  Sifttem  of  the  Cj'afho- 
crinidie.     Copied  from  Wachsmuth  and  Springer. 


r.  Badi*).  b.  Baeal. 

A.  Dtadrocroiia. 
C.  ibcnuus  (fido  W,  4,  S.) 

'SVocbamuth  nnd  Springer,  rests  on  two  bat>al  plates,  and  supgmrts 
the  right  posterior  radial,  which  itself  bears  the  brachials.     There 

•  BeTifioii,  pp.  <»,  7B.  t  //hV.  p.  (If.. 
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is,  therefore,  no  ''articulation"  between  it  and  a  radial  plate  below, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  bifurcating  plate  of  locrinus ;  for  it  is 
united  to  the  basals  by  suture ;  and,  being  hdow  an  arm-bearing 
radial,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  modified  brachial,  t.  e.  as 
belonging  to  the  series  above  the  raJlals.  It  should  be  so  con- 
sidered, however,  if  it  is  to  be  comparable  to  the  bifurcating  x>late 
of  locrinus  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Wachsmuth  and  Springer. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  follow  these  authors  in  regarding  locrinus  as 
the  starting-point  from  which  the  development  of  the  anal  plates 
may  bo  traced  from  one  genus  of  the  CyathocrinidsB  to  another. 

Viewed  in  a  purely  embryological  aspect,  Cyathocrhius,  or  a 
Bendrocrinoid  form  with  the  two  halves  of  the  "  compound  radial " 
united,  is  a  lower  type  than  locrinwt.  For  the  continuous  line  of 
the  radiak  is  broken  into  by  the  anal  plate,  which  is  in  direct 
contact  with  a  basal,  as  in  the  early  Pentacrinoid.  'But  in  locrinus^ 
although  it  is  '^  one  of  the  earliest  known  forms  of  Crinoids,  we  find 
the  body  up  to  the  top  of  the  radials  perfectly  equilateral,  all  basal 
and  radial  plates  having  the  same  form;"  and  this  symmetrical 
condition  is  only  attained  comparatively  late  in  the  development  of 
the  recent  Grinoid. 

The  lower  part  of  the  compound  radial  of  Demlrocrinus  (fig.  III.  a) 
seems  to  me  to  be  fairly  represented  by  the  large  *'  anal"  plate  of 
Uyhocrinus  tumidus  (fig.  I.  a),  and  not  by  a  portion  of  it  only,  as 
supposed  by  Wachsmuth  and  Springer.  Besting,  as  it  does,  on  the 
basals  in  a  line  with  four  very  similar  radials,  it  should,  I  think,  bo 
regarded  rather  as  a  modified  radial,  the  arm-bearing  portion  of 
which  has  been  cut  off,  than  as  a  true  '^anal"  plate;  and  I  should 
therefore  prefer  to  speak  of  it  as  the  "  azygos"  plate.  But  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  Eussian  species  (^.  I.  b), 
which  appears  to  have  no  separate  anal  plate,  may  be  thought  to 
prove  the  contrary.  That  the  anal  and  the  azygos  plates  of  H.  di^ 
pentas  may  have  fused,  as  suggested  by  Schmidt,  is  possible  enough ; 
but  the  comparison  of  c  and  n,  fig.  I.,  seems  to  me  to  show  that, 
like  its  fellow  on  the  right,  the  azygos  plate  is  fundamentally  a 
modified  radial  belonging  to  the  right  posterior  ray. 

These  conclusions  are  supported,  I  think,  by  the  results  of  my 
study  of  Hyhocystites  prohlematicus,  Wetherby,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  fossil  Echinoderms  yet  discovered. 
Both  Prof.  Wetherby  and  Mr.  Wachsmuth  have  been  good  enough 
to  send  me  specimens  for  examination,  with  a  liberal  kindness  for 
which  I  owe  them  my  heartiest  thanks.  Characters  seem  to  me  to 
be  present  in  all  three  specimens  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
notice,  and  are  of  very  considerable  morphological  importance.  "No 
two  of  them  are  exactly  alike ;  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
worth  while  to  supplement  Prof.  Wetherby's  representation  of  the 
type  by  a  series  of  figures  which  have  been  executed  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  by  my  friends  Messrs.  C.  Berjeau  and  P. 
HSghley. 

HyhocystitcB  pivblcmaticue,  the  only  species  at  present  known, 
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was  disoovered  by  Prof.  Wethorby*,  together  with  Hyhocrinus,  in 
the  Trenton  beds  of  the  Kentucky  river-section  already  referred  to. 

He  speaks  of  it  as  the  first  fossil  found  ''  which  so  closely  unites 
characters  both  of  the  Crinoidea  and  Cystoidea,  with  the  reference 
of  the  former  characters  id  those  of  an  undoubted  Crinoid  of  very 
near  relationship."  The  Crinoid  in  question  is  Eybocrinus;  and 
according  to  Prof.  Wetherby  the  resemblance  is  "  so  striking,  that 
the  sexual  question  is  at  once  suggested  as  between  the  two."  His 
generic  description  of  this  remarkable  fossil  is  as  follows. — '^  General 
outline  of  the  body  very  similar  to  that  of  Hyhocrinus  tumidusy 
Billings.  It  consists  of  series  of  plates,  five  each  in  the  first  two, 
arranged  as  in  Hybocrinus.  As  in  that  genus,  the  lower  azygos 
plate  bears  a  second  and  a  radial  upon  its  upper  face.  Arms  three, 
one  upon  each  side  of  the  upper  azygos  plate,  and  one  immediately 
opposite  it.  The  plates  of  the  upper  series  between  these  arms,  on 
either  side,  are  excavated  by  a  groove  that  is  continued  downward, 
and  half  or  two  thirds  across  the  plate  of  the  lower  series  beneath 
it.  These  grooves  meet  in  the  vault  at  a  common  point  with  those 
of  the  arms,  and  form  a  part  of  the  ambulacral  system. 

**  The  mouth,  or  ambulacral  orifice,  is  situated  nearly  centrally 
upon  the  upper  surface.  The  valvular  anal  opening  is  placed  be- 
tween the  upper  azygos  plate  and  the  mouth.  The  arms  are  deeply 
furrowed,  the  grooves  being  covered  by  a  series  of  coneiform  inter- 
locking plates.  Pinnulic  not  observed.  Proboscis  or  ventral  sac 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  upper  azygos  plate.  Column  small, 
round,  and  placed  exccntrically  as  in  Hyhocrinus,  Vault  covered  by 
plat^,  of  which  the  arrangement  cannot  be  determined.  There  are 
no  evidences  of  pectinated  rhombs  or  poriferous  plates.  This  genus 
combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  characters  both  of  the  Crinoids 
and  Cystids/' 

*<  Remarks, — ^The  almost  perfect  identity  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  plates  with  those  of  Hyhocrinus;  the  three  arms;  the  two 
ambulacra  running  down  the  sides  of  the  body,  as  in  the  apprcssed 
arms  of  many  Cystidcans ;  the  valvular  anal  opening ;  the  presence 
of  a  proboscis  or  ventral  sac,  as  indicated  by  the  prominent  azygos 
plate  ;  and  the  uncovered  area  of  the  vault  adjacent  to  it,  all  taken 
together,  form  a  mixture  of  characters  not  united  in  any  fossil  of 
this  difficult  class  hitherto  described.  I  have  referred  it  to  the 
CystidesB  with  some  hesitation,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the 
anomalous  arrangement  of  the  ambulacral  system,  three  rays  of 
which  are  upright  and  two  appressed,  and  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  anal  opening,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  AgdaeriniUs^ 
Htmieystitesy  and  Caryocrinus^  with  the  sb'ght  modification  in  posi- 
tion caused  by  the  presence  of  a  ventral  sac." 

It  will  be  tmderstood  from  the  above  description  that  Prof. 
Wctherby  considers  Hyhocystiies  as  possessing  three  arms  like  those 
of  the  Crinoids,  and  two  appressed  ambulacra  such  as  occur  in  the 
Cystids.    As  regards  the  latter  I  am  quite  in  accordance  with  him ; 

*  Loc,  ciu  pp.  6-9. 
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but  I  would  point  oat  that  they  are  almost  equally  comparable  to 
the  ambulacra  of  the  Blastoids ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  relations  of  Hyhoeystites  are  rather  with  this  group  and  with  the 
Crinoids  than  witik  the  Gystids.  For  I  cannot  make  ont  that  it  had 
any  arms  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  this  term  in  Grinoid 
anatomy.  In  the  only  figure*  which  shows  any  thing  of  the  arms 
described  by  Prof.  Wetherby,  two  joints  only  are  represented  above 
the  radials  (PL  XI.  fig.  6) ;  and  he  nowhere  speaks  of  having  found 
any  specimen  with  a  larger  number  of  arm-joints  still  in  connexion 
with  the  calyx,  such  as  are  shown  in  his  figure  of  Hybocrinue. 

But  he  describes  ''a  more  or  less  obscure  furrow"  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  each  arm,  *^  of  which  nothing  further  is  known." 

This  furrow  is  in  reality  a  recurrent  ambulacrum,  as  may  be  seen 
in  figs.  8-24.  It  is  most  clearly  seen  in  figs.  8,  14,  and  20,  which 
respectively  represent  a  direct  view  of  the  anterior  ambulacrum  in 
each  of  the  three  specimens.  They  should  be  compared  with  figs. 
9,  12,  15,  18,  21,  23,  representing  identical  views  of  the  right 
and  left  anterior  ambulacra,  viz.  the  appressed  ones,  to  which  they 
are  similar  in  all  respects. 

I  believe  the  supposed  *'  arms"  to  be  merely  upward  prolonga- 
tions of  the  radials,  which  are  possibly  more  or  less  segmented  in 
the  same  way  as  the  downward-extending  radials  are  in  Fentacrinus 
briareus.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  much  variation  in  this 
respect;  for  while  two  segments  seem  clearly  visible  in  the  left 
posterior  ray  of  Wachsmuth's  smaller  specimen  (figs.  20,  21,  23, 
24),  there  are  but  faint  traces  of  grooves  marking  off  a  second 
segment  in  either  of  the  other  two  rays.  In  Prof.  Wetherby's 
specimen,  again,  delicate  lines  are  visible  crossing  the  radial  exten- 
sions ;  but  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  whether  they  are  really  to  be 
r^arded  as  indicating  segmentation. 

Of  the  five  ambulacra,  therefore,  which  diverge  from  the  peri^ 
stome,  the  right  and  left  anterior  ones  pass  directly  downwards 
from  the  summit  onto  the  corresponding  radial  plates,  and  from 
them  onto  the  basals  as  described  by  Prof.  Wetherby.  The  other 
three  ascend  the  inner  faces  of  the  short  radial  extensions,  pass 
over  their  tops,  and  down  their  outer  faces.  They  are  least  visible 
in  Wachsmutii's  larger  specimen  (figs.  14-19),  which  has  lost  the 
upper  ends  of  its  radial  extensions.  But  in  his  smaller  one  the  two 
posterolateral  ambulacra  are  very  distinct  (figs.  23,  24),  more  so  in 
fact  than  the  appressed  anterolateral  pair;  and  they  are  to  be  seen, 
^ough  not  clearly,  passing  over  the  upper  ends  of  the  radial  exten« 
sions  on  the  way  from  their  inner  to  their  outer  faces.  This  feature 
is  best  seen  in  Prof.  Wetherby's  specimen,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  10. 

In  reference  to  this  question,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  shown 
these  specimens  to  several  paleontologists,  including  Mr.  E.  Ether- 
idge,  F.E.S.,  and  his  accomplished  son,  and  also  to  other  naturalists 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Echinoderm  structure.  All  of 
them,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  confirmed  my  intcipretation  of  the 
^'morc  or  less  obscure  furrows"  upon  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 

*  Loo,  cit,  pi.  T.  fig.  la. 
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^'  arms"  of  this  type  as  recurrent  ambulacra  similar  to  those  of  the 
anterolateral  rays. 

One  yery  striking  feature  about  these  ambulacra  is  the  great 
▼ariation  in  their  length  and  in  the  relative  position  of  th^  d^tal 
ends.  Thus  in  Prof.  Wetherby's  specimen  the  anterior  ambulacrum 
(figs.  8,  11)  passes  down  oyer  the  surface  of  its  radial,  and  is  con- 
tinued onwards  almost  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the  stem,  exactly 
occupying  the  position  of  the  suture  between  the  two  anterior  basal 
plates.  But  in  both  the  other  specimens  (figs.  14, 17,  20,  22)  it 
ends  on  the  radial  without  reaching  the  basals  at  all.  In  the  one 
it  terminates  almost  exactly  above  the  anterior  basal  suture  (figs. 
20^  22),  while  in  the  other  (figs.  14, 17)  it  is  slightly  displaced 
towards  the  left  side. 

The  two  anterolateral  ambulacra  (figs.  9,  11,  12;  15,  17, 18; 
21,  22,  23)  pass  down  onto  the  basals  in  aU  the  specimens,  just  as 
described  by  Prof.  Wetherby ;  but  they  vary  considerably  in  other 
respects.  That  on  the  right  side  occupies  nearly  the  same  rdativo 
position  in  Wetherby's  specimen  (figs.  11,  12)  as  in  Wachsmuth's 
smaller  one  (figs.  22,  23).  In  both  cases  the  ambulacrum  bends 
slightly  backwards  as  it  passes  over  the  radial,  though  in  tho 
former  it  ends  rather  further  behind  the  suture  of  the  right  and 
right  anterior  basals  than  it  does  in  the  latter.  Li  Wachsmuth's 
larger  specimen,  however,  (figs.  17, 18)  the  backward  curvature  is 
stronger  and  more  continuous,  ver}'  much  as  in  Prof.  Wetherb}'^'8 
fig.  l(f .  It  does  not  pass  into  a  forward  curve  again ;  and  the 
suture  between  the  subjacent  basals  is  quite  obscure,  so  that  the 
base  appears  to  consist  of  four  unequal  plates. 

In  the  characters  of  the  left  anterior  ambulacrum,  on  the  other 
hand.  Prof.  Wetherby's  specimen  (figs.  9,  11)  agrees  with  Mr. 
Wachsmuth's  larger  one  (figs.  15,  17).  In  each  case  the  ambula- 
crum comes  down  onto  the  left  posterior  basal ;  but  it  is  distinctly 
longer  in  Wetherby's  specimen,  and  has  a  trace  of  a  forward  curve, 
which  is  absent  in  the  other.  In  Wachsmuth's  smaller  specimen 
(figs.  21, 22),  however,  this  ambulacrum  comes  right  down  onto  tho 
suture  between  the  two  left  basals,  so  as  to  conceal  all  but  a  traco 
at  its  central  end. 

Passing  now  to  the  right  posterior  ambulacrum,  we  find  another 
resemblance  between  Wetherby's  specimen  (figs.  12, 13)  and  Wachs- 
muth's smaller  one  (figs.  23,  24)  in  the  ambulacrum  passing  from 
the  surface  of  the  small  radial  onto  the  azygos  plate.  This  appears 
to  me  to  support  the  view  that  this  plate  in  the  analogous  form 
Hyhocrinus  really  belongs  to  the  radial  series,  and  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  anal  plate  like  the  smaller  one  supported  upon  it 
The  ambulacrum  is  slightly  longer  in  Wetherby's  specimen ;  but 
in  both  cases  it  is  visible  in  a  view  of  the  calyx  from  below 
(figs.  11,  22).  In  Wachsmuth's  larger  specimen,  however,  it  does 
not  extend  onto  tho  a^^gos  plate  at  all  (figs.  18^  19),  and  is  there- 
fore invisible  in  a  dorsal  view  (fig.  17). 

The  left  posterior  ambulacrum  is  also  invisible  from  below, 
though  it  does  extend  downwards  for  a  short  distance  onto  its 
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radial  (fig.  19).  In  the  other  two  individuals,  however,  it  comes 
&r  down  onto  the  radial  (figs.  9,  13,  24),  and  is  visible  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  calyx  (figs.  11,  22).  But  its  course  is  difierent 
in  the  two  cases.  In  Wetherby's  specimen  it  bends  considerably 
backwards,  and  terminates  above  the  posterior  basal  (figs.  11, 13); 
whereas  in  Wachsmuth's  specimen  its  distal  portion  turns  slightly 
forwards,  so  as  to  end  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  suture  between 
the  left  posterior  and  the  posterior  basals  (figs.  22,  24). 

These  three  individuals  not  only  exhibit  a  great  amount  of  insta- 
bility in  the  characters  of  the  ambulacra,  but  the  component  plates 
of  the  calyx  present  occasional  deviations  from  their  ordinary 
symmetrical  form,  as  is  evident  from  a  glance  at  the  figures.  The 
most  striking  case  is  on  the  right  side  of  Wachsmuth's  larger  speci- 
men (fig.  18),  its  radial  departing  considerably  from  the  hexagonal 
form  which  it  presents  in  the  other  two  specimens  (figs.  12,  23) ; 
while  the  bas^  are  correspondingly  modified,  and  the  sutures 
between  them  obscured.  In  like  manner  the  suture  between  the 
anal  plate  and  the  small  radial  is  obscured  in  Wetherby's  specimen 
(fig.  13) ;  and  the  upper  boundaries  of  the  radials  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  very  di£Scult  to  define.  Occasionally,  however,  (figs.  14,  15, 
16,  20,  21)  there  seem  to  be  traces  of  oral  plates  between  the 
ambulacra,  somewhat  as  in  Cyathacrinus. 

In  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  larger  specimen  {j^%.  16)  there  are  traces  of 
small  pits  in  the  summit,  as  to  tho  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  If  they  really  mean  any  thing,  and  the  summit  be  an  oral 
pyramid,  they  may  possibly  represent  the  water-pores  like  those  in 
the  Pentacrinoid  larva  of  Coniaiula,  I  can,  however,  find  no  trace 
of  them  in  either  of  the  other  specimens,  and  have  therefore  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  their  possessing  any  real  morphological  value. 
Failing  these,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  respiratory  organ  in 
Jfyhoct/stites ;  and  I  am  therefore  less  disposed  than  is  Prof. 
Wetherby  to  refer  it  to  the  Cystidea,  though  its  appressed  ambu- 
lacra give  it  a  certain  resemblance  to  some  forms  of  that  group. 
But  their  relation  to  the  radials  is  far  more  like  that  of  the  ambu- 
lacra of  the  Blastoids.  These,  however,  are  usually  broader  than 
in  HyhocystiUs^  and  have  various  accessor^'  structures  that  are  as 
yet  unknown  in  this  type.  Of  the  ambulacra  of  the  Silurian 
Stq>hanocrinu8  we  unfortunately  know  but  little.  They  were  at 
any  rate  narrow,  and  possibly  devoid  of  hydrospires.  Troostocrinus 
Beinwardtii,  the  earliest  Blastoid  which  is  satisfactorily  known, 
has  narrow  linear  ambulacra  not  unlike  those  of  Hyhocystites ;  but 
they  cover  the  hydrospiral  tubes,  as  to  the  presence  of  which  in 
ffybocy8tit€9  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  The  latter  type  difiers 
from  all  known  Blastoids  in  the  extension  of  the  ambulacra  onto 
the  basal  plates ;  while  its  calyx  presents  the  most  striking  analogy 
with  that  of  Uyhocrinus, 

It  differs  from  the  Crinoids,  however,  in  the  absence  of  true 
arms,  and  in  the  singular  relations  of  its  ambulacra.  The  course  of 
three  of  them,  up  one  face  of  the  radial  extension  and  down  the 
other,  may  perhaps  be  explained  bv  a  reference  to  Cupressocinnns^ 
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which  has  many  Blastoid  affinities.  In  the  variety  minor  of  C,  ab- 
breviatus  there  aro  only  two  arm-joints.  If  the  second  one  be 
imagined  as  bent  back  upon  the  first  so  that  the  flattened  dorsal 
surfaces  of  the  two  joints  met  and  united,  the  result  would  be  a 
morphological  condition  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  HyhocystiUs, 
It  would  have  most  resemblance  to  the  condition  of  the  right 
posterior  ambulacrum  in  Wachsmuth's  larger  specimen  (fig.  18). 
As  pointed  out  aboTC,  this  ambulacrum  does  not  come  down  onto 
the  large  azygos  plate,  which  I  regard  as  a  modified  radial,  any 
more  than  the  recurved  ambulacrum  of  the  Cupressoennus  '^  arm " 
would  pass  onto  the  radial  below  it.  If  I  understand  Wachsmuth's 
writings  aright,  this  is  somewhat  the  .view  which  he  takes  of  the 
ambulacra  of  the  Blostoids  generally,  one,  however,  which  I  do  not 
altogether  share,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  elsewhere. 

Thus,  then,  I  regard  Hyhocystites  os  combining  Blastoid  rather 
than  Cystidoan  characters  with  those  of  the  Crinoids:  though  I 
should  hesitate  for  the  present  to  refer  it  to  the  Blastoidea,  which 
form  on  the  whole  a  fairly  compact  group  possessing  certain  well- 
defined  characteristics. 

Hyhocystites  is  only  one  among  many  pala)ozoic  Echinoderms  to 
which  no  definite  position  can  as  yet  be  assigned.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  other  and  better  specimens  of  this  remarkable  type  may 
soon  be  discovered,  so  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
many  structural  characters  respecting  which  we  are  as  yet  alto- 
gether in  the  dark. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XL 

Fig.   1.  i?rt<?/'(>tr/«?te- 6'«^c7v«,  slightly  restored.    After  Grewingk. 
2.  Hybocrlmi^  dipenfinf,  aniu.  side.    After  Grewingk. 
3  to  5.  ffybocrimut  tumiduHf  X  Ij*    Trenton  Limestone,  Kentucky.    3, 

leil  side ;  4,  right  Bide ;  .^),  anal  side. 
(5-24.  Hi/hovytititeiim'ofilematicm.    Trenton  Limestone,  Kentucky. 
0,  7.  Copied  from  w  etherbj- ;  flg.  0,  right  ride,  X  2 ;  fig.  7,  anal  side, 

natural  size. 
8-13.  Prof.  Wetherby's  Bpeciroen,  X  2.    8,  front  view ;  9,  left  side ;  10, 

summit ;  11,  dorsal  aspect ;  12,  right  side ;  13,  anal  side. 
14-19.  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  larger  specimen,  X  2.    14,  front  view;  15, 

left  side;  16,  summit;  17,  dorsal  aspect:  18,  right  side;  19,  anal 

side. 
20-24.  Mr.  Wachsmuth's  smaller  specimen,  X  3.    20,  front  view;  21, 

left  side ;  22,  dorsal  as])ect ;  23,  right  side ;  24,  anal  aide. 

DiscrssioN. 

I)r.  Cabpenter  said  that  the  paper  contained  very  carefiilljr 
worked  out  descriptions  of  a  carious  osculant  form  between  the 
Blastoids  and  the  ordinary  Crinoids,  which  were  in  process  of  discovery 
in  the  older  rocks,  especially  in  N.  America.  He  was  glad  that  his 
son  had  devot'Cd  himself,  with  such  good  results,  to  the  study  of 
these  difficult  forms,  at  which  ho  had  once  worked  himself;  and  he 
thanked  the  ^ciety  for  the  cordial  welcome  which  they  had  always 
accorded  him. 
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32. — On  the  Cakbbian  (Sedgw.)  and  Silurian  Bocks  of  Scah- 

DiKAviA.    By  J.  E.  Marb,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.G.S.*    (Bead  April  5, 

1882.) 

Contents, 

1.  Introduction. 

2.  Description  of  the  strata. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  strata  with  the  British  and  Bohemian  deposits, 

4.  Migrations  of  the  faimas. 

5.  Summary. 

» 

§  1.  Introduction, 

The  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia  occur  in  isolated 
patches  among  the  older  granites  and  gneisses  of  the  peninsula ;  but 
the  various  strata  of  these  patches  have  been  correlated  by  many 
geologists  (notably  by  the  late  Br.  Gr.  Linnarsson) ;  for  their 
Uthological  characters  continue  nearly  unaltered  over  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  ground.  The  strata  are  generally  very  little 
disturbed  and  faulted  (an  exception  to  this  statement  must,  however, 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Dalecarlian  beds),  and  cleavage  is  very 
exceptional ;  hence  the  organic  remains  arc  usually  well  preserved. 
The  great  interest  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
them,  are  found  in  shallow-water  beds,  deposited  at  periods  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  North-western  European  area  was  covered 
with  deep  water. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  on  the  ninth  of  June  1880, 
whilst  the  ^'Colonies"  theory  of  M.  Barrandc  was  considered  at 
some  length,  I  merely  referred  to  the  instances  of  migration  shown 
by  the  eminent  pakeontologist  to  have  occurred  in  the  Bohemian 
area.  In  the  present  communication  I  intend  to  treat  more  of  the 
phenomena  of  migrations;  and  as  these,  unlike  the  Bohemian 
*'  colonies,"  lend  support  to  the  nomenclature  of  Prof.  Sedgwick,  his 
classification  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  is  here  adopted. 

My  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  many  geologists,  among  whom  I 
may  mention  Dr.  Sven  Tiirnqvist  (under  whose  guidance  I  visited 
the  principal  sections  of  Dalecarlia),  Prof.  Lindstrom  (for  kind 
assistance  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Stockholm), 
Mr.  Brogger  of  Christiania,  Prof.  Johnstrup  of  Copenhagen,  Prof, 
Lundgren  of  Lund,  and  Dr.  TuUberg.  My  thanks  are  again  due  to 
Profe.  Hughes  and  Bonney  for  much  kind  assistance. 

§  2.  Description  of  tlie  Strata, 

It  wiU  be  most  convenient  to  describe  separately  the  strata  of  the 
different  areas  which  I  have  examined,  in  the  order  in  which  they 

*  [The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  a  second  grant  from  the  Worts 
TraTelling  Scholars'  Fund  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  "  to  enable  him  to 
travel  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  and  collect  evidence 
and  specimens  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  classification  of  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  Bocks"  (Grace  3,  Apr,  15th,  1880).] 
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were  visited,  i  e.  commencing  in  the  north-east,  and  proceeding  to- 
wards the  south-west,  or  generally  from  shallow-water  formations 
to  those  deposited  in  deeper  seas.  The  following  are  the  different 
areas  examined : — I.  Dalecarlia ;  II.  Ostrogothia  and  Westrogothia ; 
III.  Christiania ;  lY.  Scania ;  Y.  Baltic  Islands. 

I.  Dalecarlia  (Dalarne). — The  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  of 
this  province  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Siljan  and  the 
smaller  surrounding  lakes,  and  are  oncirded  by  granites  and 
gneissose  rocks.  These  beds  have  been  described  by  many  authors, 
including  Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  I) ;  but  since 
his  description,  the  fullest  details  have  been  worked  out,  notably,  by 
Dr.  Sven  Tornqvist.  The  general  succession  of  the  beds  is  given  by 
him  (Ofv.  af  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Forhandl.  1874,  No.  4,  p.  38)  in 
descending  order,  as  follows : — 

Leptaena-limestone. 
Upper  Graptolite-shales. 
TrinucleuB-shales. 
Grey  limestone. 
Cystidean  limestone. 
Orthoceras-limestone. 
Obolus-beds. 

Below  the  latter  is  the  unfossiliferous  "  Slip-sandsten."  This  con- 
sists of  white,  brown,  and  pink  grits,  conglomeratio  at  the  base,  and 
deposited  upon  gneissose  and  other  ro^.  It  was  evidently  laid 
down  in  shallow  water,  and  is  frequently  found  faulted  against  much 
newer  beds. 

Obolus-beds. — ^Thcse  beds  are  divided  by  Tornqvist  into  a  lower 
conglomerate  and  upper  limestone.  They  rest  unoonformably  upon 
older  rocks.  Both  conglomerate  and  limestone  contain  worn  valves 
of  an  Oboloid  shell,  and  are  also  crowded  with  glauoonitic  grains.  The 
conglomerate,  as  stated  by  Tornqvist,  also  contains  phoephatic 
nodules.  At  Yicarbyn,  on  Lake  Siljan,  the  conglomerate  Tests 
upon  granite,  and  contains  pebbles  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
both  matrix  and  pebbles  being  composed  of  granitic  materials.  The 
Obolus-beds  are  well  seen  near  Boda,  in  some  old  lead-workings  on 
the  hillside  a  few  hundred  yards  E.  of  the  church,  where  they 
present  the  same  characters  as  at  Yicarbyn,  and  pass  up  into  the 
Orthoceras-limestone. 

Orthoceras-Limestone, — A  great  series  of  thin-bedded  limestones 
divided  by  Tornqvist  ijoc.  cit.)  into  five  groups: — Upper  grey 
limestone,  upper  red  limestone,  lower  grey  limestone,  lower  rea 
limestone,  and  green  glauconitic  limestone.  The  last  named  is  well 
seen  at  Yicarbyn,  where  it  contains  very  large  grains  of  glanconite. 
Above  this  is  a  red  bed,  containing  a  few  glauconitic  grains  some- 
what decomposed :  this  is  important  as  seeming  to  }>ear  out  the 
supposition  of  Profs.  Seeley  and  Bonney  that  certain  red  rooks,  such 
as  the  Hunstanton  lied  Chalk,  owe  their  colour  to  the  peroiddation  of 
glauconitic  grains.  At  Kiirg&rde,  near  Orsa,  a  bed  in  the  lower 
grey  limestone  is  crowded  with  brown  oolitic  grains.    The  upper 
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red  limestone  at  Skattungbyn  contains  a  band  of  red  shale  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  very  rich  in  fossils,  which  are 
of  considerable  interest,  and  will  be  referred  to  more  folly  when 
considering  migrations.    I  found  here : — 


Beyrichia,  sp. 

Turrilepas. 

Agnostus  trinodoB,  rar. 

Mglintk  (eye  of). 

AcidftHpJB. 

laohas. 


BemopleurideB  radians  ? 

Trinuoleos. 

OrthiB. 

Acrotreta. 

Gasteropoda. 


All  these  fossils  are  very  minute,  and  seem  to  have  lived  under 
conditions  unfavourable  for  the  existence  of  marine  life. 

The  Orthoceras-limestone  at  Fjecka  is  succeeded  by  a  grey 
limestone  with  shaly  partings :  this  bed  is  considered  by  Tdmqvist 
to  be  a  passage-bed  between  the  Orthoceras-limestone  and  the 
succeeding  Cystidean  limestone;  it  contains  an  admixture  of  the 
faunas.  A  similar  bed  occurs  at  Eurudal,  where  shaly  partings 
contain  Diphffraptus. 

Cystidean  Limestone, — A  grey  nodular  limestone,  usually  crowded 
with  Cystideans,  mostly  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation,  well  seen 
at  Yickarbyn,  £arg&rde,  Fjecka,  and  Eurudal. 

Between  the  Cystidean  limestone  and  the  Trinudeus-shales  are  two 
series  of  beds  which  have  not  yet  received  distinctive  names,  but 
have  been  described  by  Tomqvist  (Ofv.  af.  E.  Y.-Akad.  Forh.  1874, 
No.  4,  p.  16).  The  lower  series  immediately  succeeds  the  Cystidean 
limestone,  and  passes  into  it.  It  consists  of  greenish  grey  cal- 
careous shales,  with  calcareous  nodules.  This  series  is  found  at 
Karg&rde  and  at  Fjecka.  A  Hst  of  fossils  is  given  by  Tornqvist,  to 
which  I  may  add  Turrileptis  and  Beyrichia  strangulata,  which  I 
found  at  E&rg&rde.  The  succeeding  series  consists  of  hard  grey 
limestones,  in  which  fossils  are  very  rare :  it  is  seen  at  Fjecka, 
apparently  underlying  the  old  grey  marls  (all  the  beds  at  this  place 
being  reversed). 

TrinucUus-SIiales, — Black  shales,  crowded  with  fossils,  and  con- 
taining hard  unfossiliferous  limestone  bands,  succeeded  by  red  cal- 
careous fossiliferous  shales.  These  beds  are  seen  in  many  sections, 
as  at  Yickarbyn,  Skattungbyn,  Fjecka,  and  Gullerlsen.  In  the 
paper  already  referred  to,  Tornqvist  gives  lists  of  the  higher 
oi^nisms;  and  in  another  paper  (Geol.-Foren.  i  Stockh.  Forh* 
1879,  Fo.  56,  Bd.  iv.  No.  14,  p.  448)  he  records  Diplograptus 
jjristis^  His.,  Dicellograpius  anceps^  Nich.,  and  D,  elegans,  Carr., 
from  these  beds. 

Upper  Chaptolite-Shales,  These  have  since  been  divided  by 
Tdmqvist  (Geol.  Foren.  Forh.  1875,  No.  10)  into  the  lower  or 
Lobiferus-shales,  and  the  upper  or  lletiolites-shales. 

The  junction  between  the  Lobiferus-  and  Trinudcos-shales  is 
nowhere  seen  at  present.  At  the  north  end  of  the  village  of  Gul- 
lerSsen,  the  red  beds  of  the  Trinucleus-shales  are  seen  at  one  side 
of  a  stream,  and  the  Lobiferus-shales  at  the  other ;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  fault  between  them.    The  lowest  beds  of  the  Lobi- 
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ferus*Bhalefi  Been  consist  of  thin  black  "  wafer  *'  shales  crowded  with 
Climaeograptus  normdUsy  and  interbedded  with  grits. 

In  a  lane  near  Nitsjo,  the  red  beds  of  the  QMnudeus-shales  are 
succeeded  by  a  thin  bed  of  white  gritiy  oolitic  limestone,  aboTe 
which  Tomqyist  has  seen  the  Lobifems-shales ;  but  these  are  no 
longer  exposed.  This  limestone  here  represents  the  base  of  the 
Silurian,  and  is,  as  will  be  described  hereafter,  similar  to  other  beds 
occupying  the  same  position  in  other  areas  of  Sweden. 

The  LobiferuB-beds  of  Dalecarlia  indicate  somewhat  shallower- 
water  conditions  than  do  their  graptoliferons  equivalents  in  other 
countries.  They  are  grey,  often  gritty  shales,  containing  Grapto- 
lites,  sometimes  along  with  higher  organisms,  as  at  Eallholn. 

The  Betiolites-shales  are  more  flaggy  than  the  Lobiferus-shales. 
They  are  usually  light  grey,  sometimes  green  or  red,  and  have 
interbedded  calcareous  bands  and  nodules.  They  are  well  seen  at 
Stygforsen  near  Boda,  where  they  are  faulted  against  the  "  Slip- 
sandsten." 

Leptcma^Limestone. — This  is  the  most  puzzling  of  all  the  Dale- 
carlian  formations.  It  consists  principally  of  a  coarsely  crystalline 
white  limestone,  with  interbedded  shaly  partings.  Gritty  beds 
occur  in  places,  as  near  Battvik,  on  Lake  Siljan.  The  lower  part 
is  formed  of  thin-bedded  shaly  green  limestones  as  seen  at  Aif^et 
and  Boda.  The  fauna  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  indicate  a 
position  below  the  Betiolites-beds,  and  even  below  the  Lobiferus-beds. 
The  limestone  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  its  true  place,  occurring  usually 
as  a  boss  in  the  middle  of  a  valley,  with  no  rocks  exposed  on  either 
side.  In  many  cases  its  present  position  is  due  to  faulting,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases,  as  suggest^  by  Dr.  Tornqvist,  to  transpois 
tation  by  ice  during  the  glacial  period.  A  summary  of  the  evidence 
for  placing  it  above  the  Eetiolites-beds  may  be  given  : — 

(i.)  It  cannot  be  below  the  Trinucleus-shales,  as  a  continuous 
sequence  is  often  exposed  below  these  beds. 

(ii.)  It  cannot  be  between  the  Trinucleus-shales  and  the  Lobi- 
ferus-shales;  for  in  many  sections  these  beds  are  seen  very  near 
together,  with  no  room  between  for  the  Leptsena-limestone,  which 
is  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  at  Nitsjd  the  interval  is 
occupied  by  a  thin  band  of  limestone,  only  a  foot  or  two  in 
thickness ;  the  Leptsena-limestone  of  Boda  also  contains  fragments 
of  other  rock,  including  a  green  grit,  probably  of  Frecambrian 
age,  and  also  of  sTiales  carUaining  Orapiolitea  eharaeteristie  of  ths 
LohiferuS'heds,  These  fragments  are  often  of  great  size,  some  being 
several  feet  in  diameter,  and  quite  angular;  and  they  may  have  been 
brought  £rom  the  north  by  floating  ice. 

(iii.)  The  LeptsBua^limestone  cannot  occur  between  the  Lobiferus- 
and  B«tiolitcs-shales,  as  the  former  pass  gradually  into  the  latter,  as 
seen  at  Kallholn.  If  the  fragments  of  Lobiferus-beds  included  in 
the  Leptsena-limestone  be  supposed  to  come  from  the  north,  this 
will  account  for  the  absence  of  fragments  of  BetioHtes-shales  in  the 
same  beds ;  for  these  were  not  deposited  further  north,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel. 
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(iv)  The  occurrence  of  the  Lepteena-limestone  above  the  Betiolites- 
shales  is  borne  out  by  its  position  at  Kallholn,  where  the  following 
is  the  apparent  section  in  ascending  order : — 

1.  Lobif ems-beds,  seen  in  a  stream-section. 

2.  Passage-beds  between  the  Lobiferus-beds  and  Retiolites-shales, 
containing  an  intermixture  of  the  faunas,  on  the  same  slabs  of  stone, 
in  a  well-section. 

3.  Eetiolites-beds,  in  another  well-section. 

4.  Leptsna-limestone  in  a  small  quarry  on  hill-side. 

This  is  the  only  locality  in  Dalecarlia  where  the  Lept®na-lime- 
stone  does  not  show  indications  of  having  been  disturbed. 

Again  the  grey  shaly  base  of  the  limestone,  as  seen  at  Arfvet  and 
Boda,  presents  just  such  an  appearance  as  might  be  ezx>ected  in 
beds  of  passage  between  the  Eetiolites-shales  and  the  Leptaena-lime- 
stone  itself. 

No  newer  beds  of  Silurian  age  are  founed  in  Dalecarlia. 

n.  Ostrogoihia  and  Weatrogothia. — In  Ostrogothia  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  rocks  are  seen  in  a  few  exposures  on  Lake  Wetter  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Gotha  Canal.  In  Westrogothia  they  occur 
well  exposed  along  the  peculiar  terraced  hills  so  characteristic  of 
that  province,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  Einnekulle.  This 
region  has  been  admirably  described  by  Dr.  Linnarsson  in  many 
memoirs.  As  these  have  made  the  stratigraphy  of  this  region 
familiar  to  all  students  of  the  lower  palseozoic  rocks,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  beds  in  detail,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to 
observations  oif  the  beds  at  the  top  of  the  Cambrian  system  and  the 
base  of  the  Silurian,  as  a  study  of  these  beds  throws  considerable 
light  upon  the  classification  of  these  deposits.  I  have  studied  the 
boundary  between  the  two  systems  on  Lake  Wetter  at  ESsnaset,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Motala,  and  near  Falkoping,  in  the  hills  of 
MoBseberg  and  Alleberg.  In  all  these  localities  the  top  beds  of  the 
Trinudeus-shales  are  red  shales,  often  calcareous,  as  in  Dalecarlia. 
At  E&snclset  these  beds  are  succeeded  conformably  by  green  shales 
with  thin  bands  of  green  nodular  gritt}'  limestone,  and  containing 
fossils,  especially  Tnlobites,  such  as  Calymene^  Encrimtrus,  and 
Sphcerexoehus ;  these  beds  are  about  twenty  feet  thick.  Resting 
upon  them,  somewhat  irregularly,  is  a  bed  of  greenish  limestone  of 
a  gritty  character,  containing  much  pjrrites  and  oolitic  in  places ; 
except  in  colour  this  bed  in  every  particular  resembles  the  band  of 
Hmestono  at  Nitsjo,  in  Dalecar&a,  and,  like  that  bed,  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  Lobiferus-shales,  which  are  here  of  a  wafery 
character  and  crowded  with  Graptolites. 

In  the  hills  near  Falkoping  the  red  Trinucleus-shales  are  succeeded 
by  green  shales  similar  to  those  above  the  Trinucleus-shales  of 
R&snaset.  These  are  overlain  conformably  by  blue  flaggy  beds  of 
considerable  thickness,  passing  into  gritty  beds  at  the  summit. 
These  beds  appear  to  contain  few  fossils ;  but  I  obtained  r.  Trinucleus 
from  the  grits.  Besting  upon  this  series  is  a  homy  grey  pyritous 
limestone,  succeeded  by  coral-bearing  limestones,  and  these  by  cal- 
careous grits,  which  are  ver}'  fossiliferous.    These  latter  are  the 
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zone  of  Phaeopn  mucronatiAS^  Brongn.,  and  pass  gradually  into  the  or« 
dinary  wafer}'  Lobiferus-ahales,  the  Passage-beds  contioning  Climax 
cograptxis  normalis  mixed  with  higher  organisms.  The  Lobifems- 
beds  are  succeeded  in  Westrogothia  by  the  HetioUtes-shales,  well 
seen  on  Einnekulle ;  and  on  the  highest  terrace  below  the  igneous 
rock  of  the  summit  of  that  hill,  near  the  hamlet  of  Xullatorp,  I 
found  loose  blocks  of  gritty  shale  with  Monograptus  eolonuBj  Barr,, 
indicating  the  existence  in  Westrogothia  of  a  higher  horizon  than 
the  Retiolites-shales. 

Near  the  same  hamlet,  below  the  Betiolites-shales,  there  are  some 
green  shales  in  which  I  could  find  no  fossils ;  and  below  these  is 
swampy  ground  running  along  the  line  of  strike,  indicating  probably 
the  position  of  the  Lobiferus-beds. 

III.  Christiania. — The  geology  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
of  Norway,  so  admirably  worked  out  by  Prof.  Kjerulf,  has  been 
illustrated  by  him,  in  a  form  well  suited  for  the  requirements  of  a 
visitor,  in  his  '  YeiTiser.'  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Brogger  for 
taking  me  to  some  of  the  principal  sections  around  Christiania.  I 
would  here  again  refer  more  particularly  to  the  higher  Cambrian 
beds  and  those  at  the  base  of  the  Silurian;  for  the  lower  Cambrian 
beds  are  very  similar,  generally  speaking,  to  those  of  Westrogothia, 
and  have  been  well  described  by  Briigger  and  others.  A  section  of  the 
higher  beds  is  given  in  '  Siluria,'  p.  349,  as  seen  in  the  islands  of 
Ormo  and  Malmo  in  the  ^Christiania  fjord.  The  lowest  bdds  seen  in 
Ormo  (7  of  Murchison,  £tage  4  Kjerulf)  are  limestones  of  Bala  age 
with  Chaamops  &c.  These  are  succeeded  unoonformably  by  a 
conglomerate  (8  Murch.,  £t.  5  Kjer.)  consisting  of  a  calcareous 
gritty  matrix,  with  many  pebbles,  some  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  Fol- 
lowing upon  this  are  olive-grey  shales  (9  Murch.,  5  fi  Kjer.)  with 
interbedded  Umestone,  containing  many  fossils,  a  list  of  which  ia 
given  in  the  ^  Veiviser ;'  and  in  tiiis  bed  Mr.  Brogger  and  myself 
found  Clinuieoffrapttis  normalis.  Nidtditea  favus  Aud  Striddandinia 
lent  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  this  group,  which  is  overlain  by 
nodular  grey  limestone  (9  b  Murch.,  £t.  6  Kjer.)  containing  Penta^ 
menu  ohhngus,  and  this  by  (10  Murch.,  £t.  6Kjer.)  limestone  with 
many  corals.  Pormation  no.  11  of  Murchison  (£t.  7  Kjer.  in  part) 
consists  of  brown  sandy  shales  and  calcareous  bands  containing 
many  crinoid  stems,  and  succeeded  by  blue  flaggy  shales  (IBMuroh.,  £f, 
8  Kjer.  in  part)  with  Monograptus  priodon,  M.  Halli  ?,  and  higher 
organisms.  The  highest  beds  in  Malmo  (14  Murch.,  £t  6  Kjer.  in 
part)  are  grey  limestones  with  EuompJialus  funaitts,  E.  Mufptta, 
Pterinea  retroflexa^  &c.,  which  Murchison  correlates  with  the  Luolow; 
but  they  are  probably  in  reality  Wenlock. 

IV.  Scania  (Sk&ne), — This  province,  again,  has  been  especially 
elucidated  by  Dr.  linnorsson,  whose  discoveries  have  been  made 
familiar  to  us  by  the  writings  of  Prof.  Lapworth  (Cf.  GeoL  Mag.  dec. 
ii.  vol.  vii.  Jan.  and  Peb.  1880),  where  a  list  of  the  Scanian 
formations  is  given.  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
Lundgren,  to  study  the  collections  in  the  Lund  TTniveFsity  Museum, 
and  was  accompanied  in  the  field  by  Dr.  Tullbeig. 
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The  sequence  above  the  TrinacleasHshales  is  strikingly  similar  to 
that  of  Westrogothia.  As  in  that  province,  so  here,  those  shales  are 
overlainby  greenish  shales  and  calcareous  hedssntbJiphcerexoehuSj  &c.; 
and  above  these  are  blue  flaggy  beds  with  Phaeops  eucentra,  Aug., 
which  was  described  and  figured  from  specimens  out  of  these  beds  at 
Bost&nga.  The  same  species  occurs  in  similar  beds  at  Borenshult, 
in  Ostn^othia.  These  blue  flags,  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Tullberg, 
are  succeeded  by  a  band  of  limestone,  one  or  two  feet  in  thick- 
ness, above  which  are  the  Lobiferus-shales.  The  Lobiferus-beds 
are  overlain  by  Eetiolites-shales,  and  these  by  beds  containing 
Monograpivs  eolontis^  M.  bohemicus,  Cardiola  interruptay  &c.  They 
are  greyuh-green  gritty  shales,  with  large  lenticular  masses  of  lime- 
stone, as  at  Bjersjolagird,  which  contain  characteristic  Wenlook  fossils. 
This  is  succeeded  by  grey  gritty  shales,  lithologically  continuous 
with  th6  Cardiolsrbeds,  but  poorly  fossiliferous ;  and  above  these 
come  green  shales  and  sandstones,  yellow  at  BjersjdlagSrd,  red  at 
Ramsfisa,  with  characteristic  Ludlow  fossils. 

y.  Baltic  Islands, — Gothland.  In  a  hasty  examination  of  the 
principal  sections  of  this  island  I  could  not  see  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  there  are  two  distinct  masses  of  limestone,  representing 
Wenlock  and  Aymestry  limestones  respectively,  as  described  by 
Murchison.  The  dip  is  so  slight  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether, 
the  Yisby  limestone  dips  under  that  of  Klinte;  and  the  occurrence  of 
somewhat  different  forms  of  life  may  be  merely  due  to  the  difference 
of  lithological  character,  as  is  so  well  seen  in  the  case  of  E.  e.  2  in 
Bohemia.  Monograptus  priodoUy  recorded  by  Dr.  Linnarsson  (Of  v. 
af  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1879,  no.  5)  in  the  Klinte  group,  would  seem, 
as  stated  by  Prof.  Lapworth  (Geol.  Mag.  he,  eit,),  to  bear  out  this 
view;  for  he  says  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  detect  any  fragment 
of  M.  priodon  in  the  lower  Ludlow  rocks.  I  believe  Prof.  Lindstrom 
also  differs  from  Sir  K.  Murchison  in  his  explanation  of  this  section. 

Bornholm, — By  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Johinstrup,  I  was  enabled  to 
examine  the  collection  made  by  him  in  this  island,  and  preserved 
in  the  Copenhagen  University  Museum.  The  geology  of  the  island 
has  been  described  by  him  (Johnstrup,  Oversigt  over  de  Pal. 
Dannelser  paa  Bomholm).  The  Ceratopyge-limestone  and  Phyllo- 
graptus-shales  are  described  as  missing ;  so  that  there  is  an  over- 
lap, and  the  Alum-shales  are  succeeded  (apparently  conformably)  by 
the  Orthoceras-limestone.  The  Trinucleus-shales  are  noteworthy, 
as  they  are  calcareous  ashy  beds,  much  resembling  the  more  shaly 
parts  of  the  Coniston  Limestone  of  England.  The  Lobiferus-beds 
and  Betiolites-shales  are  described  together,  and  a  mixed  list  given ; 
but  they  occur  apart. 


The  Betiolites-beds  contain  :— 

Monograptus  priodon,  Bronn, 

Tomerinus,  Nich, 

Bpiralia,  Gein. 

Betiolites  Geinitzianus,  Barr. 
0jrtograptu3  Murchisoni,  Carr, 
Ceratiocaris  Marohiaoni  ? 


Aptychopsis  primam,  Barr, 
Modiolopsis. 
Orthoceraa  primaeyum. 

laqueatum  ? 

sabundulatum. 

^—  tenuicinctum. 
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§  8.  C(mpari8<m  of  tlie  Strata  with  British  and  Bohemian  Deposits. 

The  Scandinavian  strata  have  been  correlated  with  those  of  Britain 
and  Bohemia  by  various  authors,  notably  by  Dr.  linnarsson  (cf. 
Geol.  Mag.  1876,  p.  245,  and  1878,  p.  278 ;  Ofv.  af  K.  Vet.-Akad. 
Forh.  1873,  no.  5 ;  and  Lapworth,  Geol.  Mag.  1880,  p.  29),  by  Dr. 
Tomqvist  (Ofv.  af  K.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1879,  no.  2,  p.  63),  by  Prof. 
Lapworth  (Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  iii.),  and  by  Dr.  Tull- 
berg  (Geol. Foren.  i  Stockh. Forh.  1880,no.  69,  Bd.  v.  no.  3).  I  would 
here  consider  more  fully  the  beds  at  the  top  of  the  Cambrian  and 
the  base  of  the  Silurian  systems.  Passing  over  the  representatives 
of  the  Harlech,  Menevian,  and  Lingula-formations,  and  commencing 
with  the  Geratopyge-limestone,  we  find  this  correlated  by  Dr. 
Linnarsson  with  the  Tremadoc  slates  of  England  (Eongl.  yet.-Akad. 
Forh.  1869).  The  Orthoceras-limestone  is  underlain  by  shales 
with  Phyllograptits  in  Westrogothia,  and  overlain  by  Phyllograptus- 
shales  in  Scania,  as  described  by  Dr.  Linnarsson,  whilst  the  genus  is 
found  in  shales  intercalated  with  the  Orthoceras-limestone  of  Dale- 
carlia  (Tornqvist,  Geol.  Foren.  i  Stockh.  Forh.  1879,  no.  66, 
Bd.  iv.  no.  14,  p.  446) ;  so  that  Tornqvist  (Ofv.  af  K.  Vet.-Akad. 
Forh.  1879,  no  2,  p.  69)  correlates  this  limestone  with  the  Arenig 
group  of  Britain.  The  limestone  itself  seems  to  have  been  a  shallow- 
water  deposit;  and  its  fauna  is  interesting  as  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  migrations.  The  deep-water  fauna,  as  seen  in  the  thin  band  of 
red  shales  at  Skattungbyn  in  DalecarHa,  and  in  the  Phyllograptus- 
shales,  corresponds  with  that  of  D.  d.  1  y  of  Bohemia,  and  of  the  Arenig 
of  Britain. 

The  succeeding  Graptolitic  shales  of  Scania  have  been  correlated 
by  Prof.  Lapworth  and  Dr.  Tullberg  (loc.  cit,),  zone  for  zone,  with 
the  corresponding  beds  of  the  south  of  Scotland ;  but  these  Grapto- 
litic shales  are  replaced  by  shallower-water  deposits  in  Westrogothia, 
Dalecarlia,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghristiania. 

In  Dalecarlia,  as  in  Bohemia,  above  the  Arenig  beds  are  two 
series  of  shallow-water  deposits,  and  two  of  deeper  water.  The 
Cystidean  limestone  of  Dcdecarlia,  containing  Cystideans  of  the 
aurantium-ty^e,  along  with  Ghasnwps,  Stygina,  &c.,  is  supposed  by 
Tomqvist  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Bala  of  Britain ;  and  it 
corresponds  in  position  with  D.  2  of  Bohemia,  although  there  is  no 
resemblance,  either  lithological  or  paleeontological,  between  the  two 
deposits.  The  next  succeeding  formation,  however,  the  green  shales 
of  Earg&rde  and  Fjecka  do  somewhat  resemble  the  shales  D.  3  of 
Bohemia ;  they  seem  to  be  more  allied  to  the  Cystidean  limestone 
than  to  the  Trinudeus-shales,  and  probably  are  tdso  of  Lower  Bala 
age.  The  hard  limestone  of  Fjecka  lying  below  the  Trinucleus- 
shales  may  be  the  same  as  the  band  D.  4  of  Bohemia,  as  the 
succeeding  TrinucleusHshales,  which  are  similar  in  character  in  various 
parts  of  Sweden,  have  long  since  been  correlated  by  Dr.  Linnarsson 
with  band  D.  6  of  Bohemia ;  I  should,  however,  correlate  them 
only  with  the  lower  part  of  that  band,  viz.  the  Kralfiv  Dvur  shales. 
Not  only  ar^  the  Trilobites  identical  in  genera,  but  the  species  arc 
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either  the  same  or  very  closely  allied,  as  shown  by  Linnarsson  in  his 
description  of  the  geology  of  Wostrogothia  ;  moreover  the  character- 
istic Graptolite  of  the  Swedish  Trinncleos-shales,  as  of  the  Kraluv 
Dvftr  shales,  is  Dlcellograptus  anceps. 

The  Beyrichia-limestone  of  Wostrogothia,  which  contains  Chas" 
niapSy  perhaps  continued  forming  after  the  Gystidean  limestone  of 
Dfdecarlia  had  ceased  to  be  deposited,  as  the  former  is  immediately 
surmounted  by  the  TrinucleuGhshales. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghristiania  there  are  no  Trinudeus-shaleSi 
but  the  highest  Cambrian  beds  consist  of  limestones. 

The  highest  beds  of  the  Cambrian  series  occur  in  Ostrogothia, 
Wostrogothia,  and  Scania.  They^are  the  green  Sphserexochus-shales, 
the  blue  shales  of  Miisseberg  and  AUebcrg  in  Wostrogothia,  of  Borens- 
hult  in  Ostrogothia,  and  of  Eost&nga  in  Scania,  and  the  gritty  beds  of 
Mosseberg  with  Trinucleus,  These  beds  are  in  lithological  character 
quite  similar  to  the  AshgiU  shales  of  the  Lake-district,  and  their 
faunas  are  similar.  Common  to  the  two  are  TurriUpas  sp.,  Beyri- 
chia  n.  sp.,  Pliacops  eucerUra,  Aug.*,  Cybele,  Orthis  testudinarioy 
Holopea  concinna. 

Dr.  Tomqvist  identiiied  the  Brachiopod-beds  of  Sweden  with  the 
Ashgill  shales,  but  included  bods  which  I  would  refer  to  the  base 
of  the  Silurian  system. 

The  beds  with  Phacops  eucentra  are  probably  the  equivalents  of 
the  Eosov  grits  of  D.  5  in  Bohemia. 

.  We  arc  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  break  between  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  systems,  as  marked  in  Scandinavia. 

The  highest  Cambrian  beds  of  Sweden  are  the  Phacops-eucentra 
group,  as  eeen  in  Mosseberg  &c.  They  are  divisible  into  three 
groups — an  upper  gritty  one,  a  middle  one  of  blue  flags,  and  the 
lower  green  Sphserexochus-shales.  In  Ostrogothia,  at  K&sniiset,  the 
two  upper  groups  have  disappeared,  and  the  base  of  the  Silurian 
reposes  upon  the  Sphserexochus-shalcs.  In  Dalecarlia  there  is  no 
representative  of  the  Phcicops-^ucentra  beds,  and  the  Trinudeus- 
shales  are  immediately  succeeded  by  Silurian  beds.  At  Christiania 
the  Trinudeus-shales  themselves  are  absent,  and  the  Silurian  base- 
ment rocks  repose  upon  limestones  with  Chasm&ps,  which  may, 
however,  partly  represent  Trinucleus-shales,  Where  the  junction 
between  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  is  seen,  it  is  usually  found  to  be 
an  uneven  one,  even  where  the  highest  Cambrian  beds  are  seen 
near  Ealkoping ;  so  that  the  whole  evidence  is  in  favour  of  an  un- 
conformity. 

The  highest  beds  of  the  Cambrian  are  laminated  false-bedded 
grits,  showing  shaUow-water  conditions.  The  physical  break  is 
accompanied  by  a  palaeontological  one,  as  admitted  by  Swedish 
palsBontologists. 

*  The  Phacops  eucentra  of  Angelin  iroa  iouuded  on  Bpeciinens  from  tlie  blue 
fshales  of  lldstanga  ;  it  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  the  Phacops  of  the 
Ashgill  shales  (cf.  Q.  J.  G.  S.  1878.  p.  884),  which  I  referred  to  a  yariety  of  P. 
muenmatUff  stating  that  it  would  have  to  be  ultimately  separated.  The  true  P. 
mucrtmaius  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Brachiopod-beids  of  WestrogoUiia. 
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The  basement  beds  of  the  Silurian  everywhere  indicate  that  they 
were  deposited  in  shallow  water.  Where  they  consist  of  thin  beds 
of  Umestono  they  are  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Lobiferus-shales, 
as  in  Dalecarlia,  Ostrogothia,  and  Scania.  In  Westrogothia  the 
upper  part  of  the  Brachiopod-beds  consists  of  a  series  of  calcareous 
grits,  with  fossils  of  May-Hill  facies,  the  characteristic  fossil  being 
Phaeopa  mucronatus.  The  upper  part  of  these  beds  contains  an 
admixture  of  the  Brachiopod-b^  fauna  withGraptolites  characteristic 
of  the  Lobiferus-shales.  At  Christiania  the  basement-conglomerate 
of  the  Silurian  is  succeeded  by  shales  with  a  characteristic  May-Hill 
fiauna,  such  as  Nidtdiies  favua,  Stricklcifidinia  Urata,  Pliacops  mu~ 
erotiaius,  and  Ph,  eUgans^  Bceck  and  Sars.  With  these  fossils,  as 
before  mentioned,  is  Climaeograptus  normalis.  These  beds,  then, 
appear  to  be  the  representatiyes  of  the  Birkhill  shales,  as  are 
perhaps  in  part  the  succeeding  Pentamertu-  and  coral-limestones. 
The  green  Encrinital  shales  above  this  probably  represent  the 
Tarannon  shales,  as  they  are  in  turn  immediately  overlain  by 
blue  flags  with  Monograptus  priodon^  &c.  The  May-Hill  beds  of 
Scandinavia  seem  to  have  been  deposited  for  the  most  part  in 
shallower  water  than  the  corresponding  Birkhill  shales  of  Britain, 
but  in  deeper  water  than  the  beds  of  the  typical  Llandovery  area ;  they 
are  therefore  of  great  value,  as  presenting  us  with  a  type  intermediate 
in  character  between  our  two  widely  different  Llandovery  types. 
The  occurrence  of  a  BeniopUuridee  in  these  beds  at  Christiania  is 
noteworthy,  as  this  genus  occurs  in  still  higher  beds  in  Dalecarlia* 
Trintwleus  Wahleiiberf/i  is  recorded  by  Prof.  Kjcrulf  as  occurring  in 
these  beds ;  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  a  remttnie  fossil,  derived 
from  Cambrian  beds. 

It  was  before  suggested  that  certain  green  beds  at  Einnekulle  in 
Westrogothia  might  be  the  representatives  of  the  Tarannon  shales. 
In  Dalecarlia  there  is  no  similar  lithological  band,  and  the  Lobiferus- 
shales  pass  into  the  Betiolites-shales.  These  passage-beds  are 
undoubtedly  of  Tarannon  age,  as  they  contain  an  admixture  of  the 
species  of  the  two  faunas,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Tdmqvist. 

I  have  since  found  that  a  zone  at  Kuchelbad,  Bohemia,  yields  a 
similar  admixture,  and  occupies  a  position  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  zone  at  Eallholn. 

The  fauna  of  the  Eetiolites-beds  of  Scandinavia  is  quite  similar  to 
that  of  Bohemia  and  Britain ;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  correlation  of  these  beds. 

Above  the  B^tiolites-beds  of  Dalecarlia  is  the  Leptcena^limestone, 
to  the  fauna  of  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  when  consider- 
ing migrations.  It  may  possibly  be  in  part  the  equivalent  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Brathay  flags  of  the  Lake-district,  or  may  be  still 
higher :  at  any  rate  it  must  be  Wenlock,  although  it  has  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  Llandovery  forms. 

It  is  doubtftd  whether  any  beds  occur  at  a  higher  horizon  than 
the  Betiolites-beds  of  Westrogothia ;  but  I  referred  before  to  the 
possible  occurrence  of  beds  with  Monograpiut  calofiue  at  Kinne- 
kulle. 
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In  Scania,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  sereral  formationB  above 
the  Betiolitea-beds. 

The  CarduHa  ttUerrupto-beds  have  precisely  the  same  characters 
and  fauna  as  the  Goldwell  beds  of  the  Lake-district,  and  occur  in 
the  same  relative  position. 

The  grey  gritty  beds  of  Bjersjolag&rd  are  probably  on  the  horizon  of 
the  Coniston  grits,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Bannisdale  slates.  Dr.  Tnllberg  correlates  these  and  the  underlying 
Cardiola-beds  with  the  Lower  Ludlow ;  but  they  are  in  the  position 
of,  and  have  the  same  fauna  as,  true  Wenlock  beds. 

The  green  shales  and  yellow  sandstones  of  Bjersjolag&rd  and  the 
red  sandstones  of  KamsSsa,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  true  Ludlow 
fauna. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  highest  beds  of  Malmo,  near 
Christiania,  with  Pterinea  rtiroflexa  &c.,  are  really  Wenlock. 

The  following  table  is  the  summary  of  the  correlation  of  the 
principal  beds  of  Scandinavia,  Bohemia,  and  Britain,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  account : — 

TabU  of  Equivalent  Strata  in  Scandinavia^  Bohemia^  and  Britain* 


SCA5DI5AT1A. 


"] 


} 


Sandstones  of  BamsSsa 
and  BjersjolagSrd 

Oardiola-beds. 
CyrtograptuB-  and  Beti- 
olitos-snales. 

Lobiferus-shales. 
Upper  part  of  Bnichio- 
pod-beds. 

Lower  part  of  Brachio- 
pod-beds. 

Trinucleufl-shales. 
Beyrichia-timestone. 

Kargfirde  Shales. 
Cystidean  Limestone. 

Orthoceras-limestone.   \ 
Phyllograpttu-ehales.    j 

Ceratopyge-limestone. 
Olenns-beds. 

Paradozides-beds. 

Fiux>id  Sandstone.      \ 
Eopbyton-sandstone.  J 


BOUEMIA. 


BaiTAiir. 


F,G. 

E.  e.  2. 

E.  e.  1  in  part. 

E.  e.  1  in  part. 

B.  d.  5  (Koaov  Grits). 

D.  d.  6  (KraluT-Dvfir 

Shales). 
D.  d.  4. 

I).d.3.1 
D.d.2./ 

D.  d.  1  y 

D.  d.  1  p. 

D.  d.  1  •   and  uncon- 
formity. 

C. 

B  in  part 


} 


} 


Ludlow. 
Wenlock. 
May  Hill. 

Upper  Bala. 
Middle  Bala. 

Lower  Bala. 

Arenig. 

Tremadoc. 

langula-flags. 

Menerian. 

Harlech. 


c 

p 
s 


vl 


§  4»  Migrations  qf  the  Faunas* 

The  migrations  of  the  Swedish  faunas  may  be  studied  in  two  ways : 
^-first)  by  noticing  the  occurrence,  in  two  beds  of  different  age,  of 
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forms  which  do  not  occur  in  the  intermediate  beds ;  secondly,  by 
tracing  the  lateral  movements  of  the  forms  of  life,  and  discovering 
them  in  earlier  beds  in  one  looalitv  than  in  another.  The  first 
method  is  particularly  applicable  to  beds  deposited  in  deep  water,  the 
second  to  those  deposited  in  water  nearer  the  sea-margin. 

In  the  first  place,  which  beds  were  deposited  in  deep  water,  and 
which  near  the  sea-mai^in  ?  I  have  previously  given  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  black  shales  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems 
were  deposited  in  comparatively  deep  water,  from  the  evidence 
derived  from  the  eyes  of  the  Trilobites  contained  in  them.  Bemo- 
pleurides  is  usually  characterized  by  very  large  eyes.  In  Jemtland, 
however,  Dr.  Linnarsson  has  found  one  in  calcareous  beds,  but 
it  has  small  eyes,  R.  microphthalmus,  Linnars.  (Geol.  Eoren.  i 
Stockh.  Porh.  1879,  p.  246).  These  black  sediments  are  found  also 
over  a  very  large  area ;  so  that  they  must  in  some  cases  at  least  have 
been  deposited  several  hundred  miles  from  land.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  open  oceans  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
times  received  these  mcchanicsd  deposits,  whilst  the  open  seas  of  our 
own  times  have  deposits  of  ooze  being  formed  in  them  ? 

On  examining  the  list  of  stations  of  the  'Challenger'  voyage  given 
by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  (Atlantic,  vol.  i.  p.  93),  it  will  be  remarked 
at  once  that  in  very  few  places  is  mechanical  deposit  formed  at  a 
greater  distance  than  100  miles  from  land,  nearly  all  the  deposits 
at  this  distance  being  grey  or  red  ooze,  except  volcanic  deposits,  such 
as  may  be  formed  by  submarine  volcanoes.  Off  Cape  San  Antonio, 
however,  near  Bahia,  mud  is  found  at  considerable  distances  over 
100  miles  from  land  :  thus  at  station  127  mud  occurs  at  a  distance 
of  120  miles,  at  station  124  at  251  miles,  and  at  station  120  at 
360  miles  from  this  cape ;  so  that  there  is  a  continuous  deposit  of 
mud  being  formed  here  to  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  miles  from  land.  The  rock  along  this  coast  is  gneiss  (cf. 
Darwin,  Geol.  Obs.  p.  422) ;  so  that  the  great  distance  to  which 
mud  is  carried  here,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  mud  is 
directly/  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar  of  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  not  indirectly  by  the  denudation  of  other  unaltered  sedi- 
mentary rocks;  and  it  is  therefore  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  divi- 
sion. But  the  land  which  bounded  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  oceans 
must  have  been  made  up  of  such  felspathic  rocks ;  for  we  find  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Precambrian  rocks  had  undergone  extensive 
regional  metamorphism  before  the  deposition  of  the  earliest  Cambrian 
rocks,  and  this  seems  to  account  for  the  presence  of  fine  deposits  of 
mechanical  origin  over  a  very  large  area  in  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
times. 

In  a  former  paper  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  Nov.  1880,  p.  606)  I  referred  to 
the  occurrence  of  migrations  in  Bohemia,  treated  of  by  M  Barrando 
(D^f.  des  Colonies,  pt.  iii.),  as  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  deep* 
water  forms  in  D.  d.  1,  d.  3,  and  d.  5,  which  do  not  occur  in  D.  d. 
2  and  d.  4.  A  precisely  analogous  case  is  found  in  Sweden.  The 
red  shale  band  in  the  Orthoceras-limestone  of  Skaltungbyn  (Dale- 
carlia),  the  grey  calcareous  shales  of  fjecka  and  Earg&rde,  and  the 
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Trinadeus-Bhales,  oontain  Turrilepas,  TrinueleuSy  and  BemopUurides^ 
whilst  the  first  and  last  also  contain  Agnottua  trinodus.  These  are 
absent,  or  occur  very  rarely  in  the  intermediate  Gystidean  limestone 
and  in  the  hard  limestones. 

But  the  shallower- water  beds  are  more  interesting  as  illustrating 
migrations. 

In  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hicks  (Q.  J.  G.  8.  Nov.  1876,  p.  557),  the 
author  concludes  that  a  Precambrian  continent  extended  over  Europe, 
with  a  general  inclination  to  the  south-west,  and  that  as  this  continent 
was  gradually  submerged,  migrations  of  marine  faunas  took  place 
from  the  south-west,  where  ocean  areas  preyailed. 

The  deep-water  faunas  certainly  bear  but  this  view;  but  the 
migration  of  shallow-water  forms  seems  to  have  taken  place  along 
the  coast-lines,  and  to  have  proceeded  much  more  slowly  than  that 
of  the  deep-water  forms ;  so  that  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  to 
correlate  idiallow-water  deposits  by  their  faunas  than  to  correlate 
those  formed  in  deep  water.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  the 
deep-water  deposits  were  of  a  uniform  character  over  large  areas,  so 
that  animals  could  migrate  widely,  and  still  meet  with  suitable  con- 
ditions, whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  shallower  seas  would  require 
some  time,  and  also  undergo  considerable  change,  whilst  passing 
from  one  kind  of  sediment  to  another. 

Dr.  Tomqvist  (Ofv.  af  Kongl.  V.-Akad.  Forh.  1879,  No.  2,  p.  70) 
considers  that  during  Cambrian  and  Silurian  times,  Sweden  alternately 
underwent  an  invasion  of  shallow-  water  forms  from  Russia,  and  of 
deep-water  forms  from  Britain.  Dr.  Hicks's  opinion  of  the  direction 
taken  by  the  deep-water  faunas  seems,  however,  more  correct,  whilst 
the  direction  taken  by  the  shallow-water  forms  seems  to  have  varied 
considerably,  according  as  they  were  influenced  by  widespread  move- 
ments or  by  more  local  ones. 

In  later  Cambrian  times,  the  shallow-water  forms  seem  to  have 
moved  along  the  coast-line  in  a  general  W.S.W.  direction  from 
Kussia  to  Britain.  The  Orthoceras-limestone  of  Sweden,  correlated 
with  the  Arenig,  contains  large  Aaaphi,  which  do  not  occur  in  Britain 
until  Lower-BaJa  times. 

The  Gystidean  limestone  contains  Cystideans,  such  as  EchinospTuB-' 
rites  aurarUiwn,  and  Phacopes  of  the  subgenus  Chasmops,  which  are 
found  in  somewhat  earlier  beds  in  Kussia,  but  first  occur  in 
Wales  in  Middle-Bala  beds,  whilst,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out 
(Q.  J.  G.  8.  May  1880,  p.  279),  the  Cystideans  did  not  reach  the 
Lake-district  until  Upper-Bala  times.  These  migrations  seem  to 
be  simply  due  to  the  remoteness  of  Britain  from  land  in  Arenig  and 
Lower-Bala  times ;  for  there  are  no  shallow-water  forms  of  Axenig 
age,  and  very  few  of  Lower-Bala  age,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain. 

In  the  earlier  Silurian  times,  however,  a  change  seems  to  have . 
taken  place  in  the  direction  of  migration,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
widespread  upheaval  was  accompanied  by  a  greater  local  upheaval 
in  Britain,  so  that  this  became  a  centre  of  dispersal  in  May-Hill 
times,  from  which  shallow- water  forms  migrated.    The  coast-line 
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in  fact,  instead  of  running  in  a  N.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  direction,  seems 
to  have  run  more  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E. ;  for  we  find  many  shallow^ 
water  deposits  in  Britain  at  this  period,  but  deep  ones  in  the  central 
Swedish  areas.  The  May-Hill  fauna,  as  it  occurs  in  Wales,  seems 
to  have  spread  as  far  as  Cliristiania  and  Westrogothia  (Brachiopod- 
beds)  in  May-Hill  times,  but  to  have  been  there  stopped  by  deep- 
water  from  reaching  Dalecarlia,  where  the  Lobiferus-beds  occur. 
Deep  water  prevailed  also  in  this  area  during  the  accumulation  of 
the  succeeding  Eetiolites-beds  ;  but  the  overlying  Leptsena-limestone 
has  a  decided  admixture  of  May-Hill  forms  such  as  SpJuBrexochus 
angustifrons,  Memqpleurides,  MeriateUa  crassa,  Stricklandinia^ 
Orthisina  adscendens,  Leptcma  ^inqu^costcUa,  MacrochUus^  &c 
(cf.  Tomqvist,  Ofv.  af  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1879,  no.  2,  p.  76) ; 
80  that  one  would  expect  to  find  shallow- water  deposits  of  Eetioliteo- 
shale  age  further  north  than  Dalecarlia,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
migration  into  Dalecarlia  of  these  forms.  Such  shallow-water  de- 
posits occur  in  Jemtland  (Linnarsson,  Geol.  For.  i  Stockh.  Forh. 
1879).  Miagled  with  the  forms  enumerated  are  others  which  seem 
to  have  come  from  Russia,  as  Illcenus  Volborihi,  and  others,  again, 
of  characteristic  Wenlock  type,  which  may  have  migrated  from  the 
Gothland  area.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  forms  (such  as 
Isocoltu  Sjbgreni)  which  are  peculiar  to  the  bed.  This  explanation 
of  the  occurrence  of  May -Hill  forms  in  the  Leptaena-Hmestone 
obviates  all  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  concerning  its 
age. 

§  5.  Summary, 

The  classification  of  Prof.  Sedgwick  is  quite  applicable  to  the 
older  palaeozoic  rocks  of  Sweden. 

The  boundary  at  the  base  of  the  equivalents  of  the  May-Hill  beds 
is  marked  by  three  distinct  kinds  of  events :  first,  there  is  a  physical 
break,  as  indicated  by  the  absence  of  several  beds  at  the  summit  of 
the  Cambrian  in  various  localities,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  conglo- 
meratic beds  at  the  base  of  the  Silurian,  resting  unevenly  upon  the 
older  deposits  ;  secondly,  there  is  a  palseontological  break,  which  is 
more  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  deep-water  beds ;  for 
although  the  various  deep-water  beds  of  Cambrian  times  have  often 
species  in  common,  or  closely  allied  representative  species,  as  have 
those  of  the  Silurian  also,  there  are  very  fe^  common  to  the  two 
systems ;  thirdly,  the  trend  of  the  coast-Une  in  early  Silurian  times 
seems  to  have  been  totally  different  from  that  which  existed  in  late 
Cambrian  times,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
direction  of  migration  of  the  shallow-water  faunas  of  the  two 
systems. 

Is  there  any  other  break  of  equal  importance  to  this  one  in 
Scandinavia  ?  Several  authors  have  drawn  a  boundary  at  the  base 
of  the  Ceratopyge-limestone,  on  paUeontological  grounds :  there  is 
no  physical  break  there ;  and  the  value  of  the  pakeontological  break 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following  remark  of  Dr.  Tomqvist  (Ofv. 
af  K.  Vet.-Akad,  Forh.  1879,  no.  2,  p.  66) :—"  In  Scandinavia 
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the  resemblance  between  the  fauna  of  the  Ceratopyge-limestone 
and  that  of  the  underlying  beds  is  so  great,  that  we  have  much 
difficulty  in  drawing  a  boundary  between  the  primordial  fauna  and 
that  which  is  usually  styled  Lower  Silurian." 


Discussion. 

Dr.  Hicks  remarked  upon  the  importance  of  the  paper ;  it  would 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  region.  The  position 
of  the  break  at  the  base  of  the  Silurian  beds  (Upper  Silurian  of 
Hurchison),  showing  great  and  widespread  movement  extending 
into  the  Scandinavian  area,  was  very  interesting.  The  break  does  not, 
however,  exist  everywhere,  and  therefore  does  not  denote  such 
important  earth-movements  as  took  place  prior  to  the  Cambrian 
or  at  the  close  of  the  Falseozoic.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Marr  agreed  in  the  main  with  the  views  he  had  expressed  about 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  periods  and 
the  lines  of  migration. 
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2Q.  Onihe  Geoloot  of  a  Part  of  Costa.  Hica.  By  Geobge  Attwood, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  Am.  Inst. 
M.E.y  &c.  With  an  Appendix  hy  W.  H.  Hvdlxston,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.C.8.,  &c.     (Read  May  24, 1882.) 

[Plate  XII.] 

HAviNe  spent  a  portion  of  last  winter  in  the  mountains  of  Costa 
Bica,  I  was  enabled  to  collect  some  interesting  rooks,  and  also  to 
compile  a  map  with  a  section  of  the  ground  over  which  I  travelled, 
(Fl.  XII.) ;  and  I  now  beg  to  present  the  same  to  the  Society. 

The  starting-point  of  my  travels  was  the  town  of  Pnnta  Arenas, 
situated  on  the  Bay  of  Nicoya,  EepubUc  of  Costa  RiciE^  Central 
America.  The  tovm  is  built  near  the  extreme  end  of  a  peninsula 
which  reaches  out  into  the  Bay  of  Nicoya  (%.  1).  The  base  of  the 
peninsula  is  a  calcareous  sandstone  (fig.  2),  containing  a  large 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  some  mica-grains.  The  sandstone 
is  nearly  horizontal ;  and  where  it  has  been  exposed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea  near  the  coast  it  shows  evidence  of  having  been  recently 
attacked  by  boring  moUusca  (Liihodomi),  The  peninsula,  which  is 
almost  eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
in  width,  is  covered  with  a  dark  shining  sand,  which  varies  from 
50  to  300  feet  in  thickness  and  extends  over  nearly  its  entire  area. 
The  sand  is  fine,  the  largest  grains  or  crystals  not  exceeding 
inch  in  diameter,  while  the  average  diameter  is  about  ^  inch. 

hen  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  contains  about  25  per  cent, 
of  magnetite  and  about  25  per  cent,  of  quartz-grains,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  of  felspar  and  probably  augite  and  their  decompo- 
sition-products. 


* 


Fig.  1. — Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Penintula  of  Punta  Arenas. 

PimtA  Ar«&M. 
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a.  Fine  Sand. 

b.  Calcareoas  Sandstone. 

The  sand  deposit  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  material 
brought  down  by  the  overBow  of  the  north-west  bank  of  the  Bio 
Barranca.  The  Bio  Barranca  is  a  swift  river,  whose  source  is  in  the 
hills  called  Cerro  el  Tigre,  distant  in  a  northerly  direction  about 
thirty-five  miles,  and  at  an  elevation  of  over  3000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  late  overflow ;  and,  from  the  high 
bank  of  sand  left  by  the  original  overflow,  there  is  little  probability 
of  such  a  thing  occurring  again. 

The  gulf  of  Mcoya  is  being  rapidly  filled  up  to  the  north-west  of 
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the  peninaula  of  Fimta  Arenas,  owing  to  the  etrong  Bonth-weet  onr- 
rent  in  the  Bay  of  Nicoya  bringing  all  the  sanda  from  the  riven 
Bio  Grande,  Jeans  Uaria,  and  Rio  Sarranca,  all  of  which  riyere 
bring  down  with  them  the  decomposed  igneous  rocks  from  tho 
Costa-Rican  Andes  and  its  apnra.  However,  the  peninsnla  is  being 
cut  away  in  the  sonth  by  the  current,  as  is  proved  by  the  trees 
lately  overtamed. 

Fig.  2.—SkebA  Plan  of  the  Peaintula  of  Punta  Arenaa. 


On  crossing  the  Rio  Barranca,  and  proceeding  as  far  as  the  vol- 
canoes of  Irani  and  Tnrrialba  (see  Map,  PI.  XII.),  and  then  on 
to  the  old  Indian  settlement  called  Oroei,  the  rocks  met  with  present 
a  great  similarity  in  their  stnictnre.  The  general  rock  of  the 
district  shows  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Barranca  after  leaving 
the  sands  of  the  Punta-Arenas  peninsula,  and  continues  for  about 
fifty  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  Cartago,  the  anuent 
capital  of  the  conntrj-,  although  on  the  Aguacate  range  of  monntains 
rocks  of  volcanic  origin  moke  their  appearance.  The  sajne  general 
rock  is  also  found  beyond  Cartago,  in  the  direction  of  Orc«i.  The 
rock  is  fine-grained,  presenting  a  greenish  appearance ;  and  wherever 
it  ia  not  weathered  it  ia  tough  and  difficult  to  quarry.  It  has  a 
granular  base,  and  contains  crystals  of  triclinic  fdspar  with  aogite, 
also  small  quantities  of  magnetite ;  specimens  obtained  oa  the  moun- 
tain-range of  Aguacate,  near  the  gold- and  silver -mines,  show  specks 
of  pyrites,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  consolidated  volcanic  ash. 

The  specimen  collected  near  the  Rio  Barranca  was  more  coarsely 
fragmental  than  those  collected  ia  the  mountains  further  in  the 
interior,  and  tlie  felspars  were  more  weathered  (Appendix,  No.  8, 
p.  339). 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  Bio  Barranca,  before  the  village  of 
Esparto  is  reached,  large  bonlders  of  a  black  rock  are  frequently 
seen.  They  were  examined,  but  were  evidently  strangers  to  this 
particular  locality.  From  Esparto  to  San  Uateo  the  country  is 
n^ged  and  mountunous,  the  surface  being  cut  up  by  a  continuoaa 
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snccegsion  of  ravines  and  gorges.  The  country  rock  is  the  same  as 
near  the  Eio  Barranca ;  and  on  the  mountain-slopes  and  in  the  beds 
of  the  streams  boulders  of  the  same  black  rock  are  found.  San  Mateo 
is  situated-  about  1050  feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  mountain-peaks 
on  all  sides.  The  black  boulder  stones  were  frequently  examined,  and 
a  typical  piece  selected  for  examination  (Appendix,  No.  3,  p.  337). 

This  boulder-rock  is  very  dark,  approaching  black,  with  a  compact 
ground-mass;  it  is  extremely  hard,  and  in  places  presents  a  vitreous 
appearance.  It  contains  triclinic  felspar,  augite  crystals,  magnetite, 
and  email  specks  of  pyrites,  and  may  be  classed  as  a  variety  of  the 
andesites,  under  the  head  of  augite-andesite. 

From  San  Mateo  the  ground  ascends  rapidly  as  the  important 
mountain- chain  called  Aguacate  is  approached.  In  the  Aguacate 
Mountains  are  found  the  best  gold-  and  silver-mines  now  known  in 
Costa  Eica.  The  mountains  are  a  branch  of  the  Costa- Rica  Andes ; 
and  they  have  a  general  north-westerly  direction  for  twenty  miles. 
Some  of  the  peaks  are  over  1400  feet  high. 

The  principal  mines  now  being  worked  belong  to  the  Aguacate, 
Sacra  Familia,  and  Quebrada  Honda  Companies  ;  but  many  others 
are  being  tried.  Although  the  veins  are  numerous,  they  have  a 
general  strike  north  35°  east,  with  an  average  dip  of  80^  to  the 
north-west,  and  run  parallel  to  a  great  extent  (fig.  3).  The  veins 
can  be  traced  for  considerable  distances. 

The  Oreamunas-San  Rafael-Los  Castros  lode  (belonging  to  the 
Aguacate  Company)  has  been  followed  for  four  miles  in  length,  and 
is  about  15  feet  in  width.  The  fijling  of  the  fissures  which  consti- 
tute the  lodes  consists  largely  of  quartz,  occasionally  mixed  with 
calcite  and  much  argillaceous  matter,  evidently  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  felspar  in  the  adjacent  rocks. 

The  gold  is  generally  disseminated  in  minute  flaky  or  filiform 
particles  through  the  veinstone ;  it  contains  a  variable  quantity  of 
silver,  and  has  a  pale  yellow  to  yellowish- white  colour.  Occasion- 
ally some  flattened  and  rounded  grains  are  found.  The  average 
fineness  of  the  gold  from  the  Aguacate  mines,  which  has  been 
minted  at  San  Jos^  (the  present  capital  of  Costa  Rica\  according  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  Whitting  (Director  of  the  Mint)  is 

620=62  per  cent  gold, 
380=38    „     „     silver, 

and  is  what  is  called  ''  electrum." 

The  principal  minerals  in  the  vein-matter  with  which  the  gold 
and  silver  are  more  or  less  associated,  are  arsenical  pyrites,  iron-  and 
copper-pyrites,  galena,  and  a  little  zinc-blende.  The  arsenical  pyrites 
predominates ;  and  the  silica,  besides  appearing  as  hyalite  and  chal- 
cedony, is  sometimes  found  in  the  form  of  a  dry  crystalline  powder 
resembling  pulverized  white  sugar.  The  latter  is  most  frequent  in 
the  small  vein-feeders,  or  stringers,  which  connect  with  the  mother 
veins. 

A  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  extracted  from  the 
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Agnaoate  minea  by  very  ornde  applianoee  since  they  were  fint  dis- 
covered in  1822  ;  and  the  valae  may  be  eatiiuaUd  at  £1,200,000. 

On  the  Aguacate  Mountains  volcanio  rock-maBsea  were  observed  on 
the  hill-tops,  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  ravines.  They  have  a  general 
north -and- Bonth  direction,  as  may  be  inferred  bom  their  strike. 
In  the  mine-workings,  however,  which  have  reached  a  depth  of  400 
feet  vertical,  although  several  miles  ot  subterranean  galleries  were 
explored,  no  evidence  of  any  eruptive  rock-maases  cutting  the  veins 
was  discovered,  or  of  their  disturbing  the  same.  Numerous  galleries 
which  have  been  run  outside  the  veins  prove,  in  many  cases,  the 
existence  of  the  two  different  recks — the  country  rock  (or  conso- 
lidated ash)  and  the  augite-andesite,  which  are  often  in  contact 
(fig-  4). 

Fig.  3. — Directiom  of  Lodea  in  the  A^uacale  Miiut, 


This  latter  rock  preeeiite  a  great  resemblance  to  the  black- 
looking  boulder-Btonee  found  on  the  hill-sides  near  the  road  on  the 
way  from  Esparta ;  and  the  result  of  a  microscopical  examination 
of  rocks  fonnd  near  the  surface  tn  titu,  and  of  others  obtained  400 
feet  below  the  surface  in  one  of  the  Aguacate  Company's  galleries 
called  the  San  Rafael  Level  (Appendix,  No.  4,  p.  337),  prove  them 
to  be  almost  identical.  They  have  a  compact  base,  areof  ahrowniah- 
black  colour,  contain  triclinic  felspar,  augite,  magnetite,  specks  of 
pyrit«s,  and  also  of  ferrite.  Petrographically  they  may  be  referred 
to  the  augitc-andesites,  and  occur  of  irregolar  shape  and  siie,  occa- 
sionaUy  appearing  upon  the  surface,  but  often  hidden  from  view. 
They  never  present  a  viall-like  mass  of  mineral  matter  filling  up  rents 
or  fissures  in  the  original  strata. 

A  sample  taken  of  the  rock  abont  400  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  near  the  point  of  contact  with  the  country  rock,  shows  slicken- 
■lides  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

No  change  of  geological  interest  is  observed  until  the  river  called 
Eio  Grande  is  reached.     In  several  ravines  near  the  river  deposita 
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Fig.  4. — Sk^eh  of  Avffite-Andttite  with  Conntry  Beck  adhering  to  it, 
from  the  turfaee  near  the  San  Safael  tunnel  in  the  AgvataU 
Motmiaim. 


of  coal  haye  been  diBCOvered.  The  coal  is  in  three  conditionB : — one, 
in  which  the  ooal  ia  compact,  and  in  which  there  ie  little  trace  of 
▼egetahle  Btructare ;  another,  in  which  the  plants  are  partially 
carbonized  ;  and  a  third,  which  shows  the  atmcture  of  plants  (pro- 
bably dicotyledonous).  The  coala  may  be  called  lignites ;  they  are 
highly  pyritized,  and  contain  in  many  places  beautiful  white  crya- 
tda  of  melanterite,  also  pieces  of  jet. 

Near  the  coal,  and  often  adhering  to  it,  are  found  bands  of  hom- 
■tone  or  chert,  of  a  yellowish -brown  colour. 

The  ooal-deposita  have  not  been  explored  thoroughly,  and  but 
little  is  known  at  the  present  time  about  their  extent.  From  a 
knowledge  of  the  contour  of  the  country  and  of  the  sorrounding 
rocks,  I  consider  it  probable  that  the  coal-deposits  extend  over  a 
limited  area  only. 

We  now  come  to  a  aeries  of  ancient  lakes,  now  valleys,  whose 
waters  have  been  tapped  by  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  by  the  Rio  Reventazon  on  the  Atlantic  slope  (fig.  5).  The  old 
'wat«r-linesan  the  monntain-sidea,  and  on  the  hills,  once  small  ialands, 
in  the  valleya  of  Alajuela,  San  Jose,  and  Cartago,  are  very  marked 
and  distinct. 

The  conntry  rock  is  the  same  as  above,  and  continues  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Cartago,  Augite-andesite  boalders  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  dividing  ridge;  and  in  the  valleys  of  San  Jce^  and 
Cartage  boulders  of  trachyttc  rocks  are  met  with. 

Large  deposits  of  a  fine-grained  soft  stone  are  found  collected  in 
some  of  the  ravines  near  San  Jos6  and  Cartago,  having  a  general 
white  ground,  but  tinged  with  yellow,  red,  and  magenta,  in  fantastic 
forms.  This  was  found  to  !:«  a  silicate  of  alumina  highly  im- 
pregnated with  iron  oxides;  in  places  the  stones  are  kaolinized, 
And  resemble  lithomarge. 

Near  this  latter  rock  are  fonnd,  more  or  less  connected  with  it, 
masses  of  hard  white  poroelain-olay,  resembling  kaolin,  or  even 
lithomarge. 
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A  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Cartago,  and  near  the  base  of  the 
Tolcano  Irazu,  the  nsual  country 
rock  is  hidden  from  view,  and 
replaced  by  a  greyish  -  looking 
rock,  which  is  coarsely  crystalline 
and  rongh,  and  unpleasant  to 
handle,  and  in  which  the  felspathic 
crystals  predominate  (No.  5  in 
the  Appendix,  p.  338,  is  a  variety 
of  this  rock). 

The  felspars  are  chiefly  oligo- 
dase;  and  both  grains  and  crystals 
of  quartz  were  observed,  also  a 
little  sanidine,  augite,  magnetite, 
and  some  iron  oxides.  The  rock 
is  a  trachyte,  and  most  probably 
a  quartz-trachyte.  It  is  known 
in  the  country  as  the  "Cartago 
Stone,"  owing  to  many  of  the 
churches  and  public  buildings 
being  constructed  of  it. 

In  the  several  ravines  to  the 
south-east  of  the  volcanoes  Irazu 
and  Turrialba,  deposits  of  sand- 
stone are  found,  containing  slight 
traces  of  decomposed  felspar. 

In  ravines  and  on  the  moun- 
tain-slopes of  the  volcanoes  Irazu 
and  Turrialba  a  trachytic  rock  is 
frequently  found  much  finer-grain- 
ed than  the  ''Cartage"  rock,  but 
containing  less  quartz  than  the 
coarser  crystalline  variety.  It  is 
probably  a  quartz-trachyte. 

Amongst  the  large  boulders  of 
trachytic  rook  which  lie  scattered 
on  the  hill  and  slopes  above  the 
town  of  Cartage  numerous  volcanic 
nodules  were  observed,  very  close- 
grained,  and  of  greyish  colour, 
with  specks  of  visible  augite. 
Mr.  Hudleston  describes  it  as  a  fel- 
spathic tuff,  largely  made  up  of 
soda  felspars  (Appendix,  No.  7, 
p.  339).  Several  nodules  were 
observed  about  4^  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  evidently  ejectamenta 
from  either  Irazu  or  Turrialba. 
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Near  Paradise  Valley  and  close  to  Orosi  the  country  rock  is  a 
consolidated  ash,  in  which  angite-andesite  rocks  make  their  appear- 
ance through  the  crust.  Dark-colour^  houlders  are  also  found  in 
the  river-beds  and  in  the  valleys.  The  augite-andesite  rock  (Ap- 
pendix, No.  1,  p.  336)  presents  the  same  diaracteristics  as  those 
found  near  San  Mateo  and  on  the  Aguacate  Mountains. 

In  the  Valley  of  Orosi  and  close  to  the  village  there  is  a  small 
stream  called  Eio  Agua  Galiente  (hot-water  river) ;  and  in  many 
places  small  natural  springs  were  seen,  out  of  which  flowed  a  steady 
stream  of  hot  water.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  taken,  and 
found  to  be  between  124  and  125  degrees  Eahr.  The  waters  are 
sulphurous,  and  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
with  soda  and  magnesia  carbonates,  iron  oxides,  &c. ;  they  emitted 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent.  The  springs  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  hot  springs 
found  to  the  north-west  of  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  Wahsatch  range  of  mountains,  as  well  as  to 
several  other  springs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  12  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  volcanoes  Irazu  and 
Turrialba,  at  a  place  called  La  Palma,  some  rocks  were  collected. 
Mr.  Hudleston's  description  of  them  (Appendix,  No.  2,  p.  337)  agrees 
with  my  examination  ;  and  I  have  called  them  augite-andesites. 

The  volcanoes  of  Jrazu  and  Turrialba  present  many  features  of 
great  interest.  Irazu  is  passive,  although  sulphur  vapours  are  now 
and  then  noticeable.  It  has  been  quiet  since  1841 ;  and  immedi- 
ately after  its  becoming  so  a  fearful  earthquake  was  experienced, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  (then)  capital  of  the  Republic,  Cartago. 
I  append  to  this  a  copy  of  a  photograph  (fig.  6),  showing  a  portion 
of  the  crater,  and  giving  at  the  same  time  a  general  idea  of  the  gas- 
vents  (blow-holes)  and  of  the  volcanic  ash  and  scoriae  found.  The 
height  of  Irazu  has  been  variously  estimated.  Prof.  W.  M.  Gabb 
places  it  at  11,356  feet  above  sear-level,  while  Prof,  von  Seebach, 
Dr.  Don  Alejandro  von  Frantzius,  and  others  make  it  11,500  feet 
above  sea-level*. 

The  volcano  Turrialba  is  still  active;  but  its  activity  consists 
chiefly  in  sending  out  clouds  of  vapour  with  a  little  ash.  During 
my  visit  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  volcano  was  gradually  be- 
coming passive  and  was  following  the  example  of  Irazu.  I  ex- 
perienced numerous  but  at  the  same  time  slight  earthquake-shocks 
at  San  Jos^  and  some  other  places ;  and  since  my  departure  from 
the  country  very  heavy  shocks  have  taken  place.  From  what 
observations  I  was  able  to  make,  it  appeared  most  likely  that  the 
vents  of  the  crater  of  Turrialba  were  becoming  choked  up,  and 
that  the  consequences  would  probably  be  either  a  fresh  and  violent 
eruption  of  lava  or  severe  and  heavy  earthquakes. 

*  See  W.  M.  Gktbb,  **  Notes  on  Costa  Rica  Geology,**  Amer.  Joura.  ser.  8, 
vol.  ix.  p.  198,  &c. ;  also  Lang, "  Tulcanisehe  Ascbe  TomTurrialba  (Costa  Bioil* 
Nachriditen  k.  G^ll.  Wissen.  und  Uniyersitat  su  Gottingen,  lo75,  pp.  807- 
411 ;  also  Seebach,  a  paper  in  Petermann's  Mittheilungen,  1865,  p.  S2l, 
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Fig.  6.—  View  of  a  Part  of  the  Crater  of  the  Voleano  Iraoi,  thawing 

Volennic  atk.  Scarier,  S^e.,  and  Gat-vfntt.     Prom  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic, 


Torrialbaia  ahout  11,500  feet  above  sea-Ierel.  ^auy  dilTereiices 
of  opinion  hare  exieted  in  regard  to  ita  height ;  hat  the  maiimnm 
difference  is  only  ]  50  feet.  From  my  ohserrations  Tunialha  ia  about 
from  60  to  100  feet  higher  than  Irazu. 

Conduiions. 

The  conclnBionB  at  which  I  have  arrived  from  a  personal  smrey  and 
examination  of  the  conutry  which  I  have  just  descrihed,  and  alao 
from  the  analyaeB  and  microHcopical  examinations  made  by  Ur.  W. 
H.  Hudleaton  and  myself  are  aa  follows  :— 

1st.  The  country  rock,  or  the  general  representative  roek  of  the 
country,  is  a  consolidated  volcanic  ash  associated  with  augite- 
andesite. 

2aA.  The  filling  of  the  fissures,  now  mineral  lodes,  in  the  Agaa- 
cate  Mountaios  took  place  in  the  Tertiary  age,  and  most  probably 
in  the  Pliocene. 

3rd,  The  augite-andesitea  of  the  Agnacate  Uonntwos  are  pro- 
bably contemporaneous  with,  and  have  thus  contributed  largely  to 
the  mineral  deposition  and  formation  of  the  metalliferous  lodea. 
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The  yeinBtone  being  found  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  decom- 
posed rock,  appears  to  indicate  that  their  ages  may  be  identical. 

4th.  The  quartz-trachytes  and  sandstone  are  recent,  and  most 
certainly  Post-tertiary. 

APPENDIX. 

Bepost  on  some  Hock  sPEcncBirs  collected  by  Mb.  Geoboe  ATiwood. 
By  W.  H.  Htoleston,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  P.C.S.,  &c. 

Six  specimens  were  carefully  examined.  Pive  of  these  are  igneous 
rocks,  having  all  the  appearance  of  lavas ;  and  although  considerable 
differences  exist  between  some  of  them,  yet  four  out  of  the  five, 
and  perhaps  all  five,  must  come  within  the  category  of  augite-ande- 
sites.  The  hand-specimens  show  a  dark  compact  base  with  numerous 
crystals  of  felspars,  usually  small.  Thus  the  general  structure, 
viewed  macroscopically,  is  micro-porphyritic.  In  most  cases  the 
felspars  are  inclined  to  be  vitreous ;  but  in  one  instance,  where  the 
crystals  are  rather  larger,  they  are  of  a  dull  white. 

The  character  of  the  ground-mass  in  thin  section  is  seen  to  range 
from  a  trachydolcrite,  where  there  is  a  coneiderable  development 
of  microcrystalline  matter,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  acicular 
prisms  of  triclinic  felspar,  to  a  rook  in  which  the  felsitic  texture  is 
in  the  ascendant  and  the  tendency  to  doleritio  texture  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Generally  speaking,  the  felspars  are  fresh,  and  polarize  with  con- 
siderable brilliancy.  They  are  mostly  triclinic,  though  not  without 
orthoclase  (sanidine)  in  some  cases.  Without  analysis  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  positively  what  the  triclinic  felspars  may  be,  though 
probably  oligoclase  is  the  most  abundant.  Judging  from  the  analogy 
of  similar  rocks,  andesine  is  also  present ;  but  the  more  basic  vari- 
eties of  felspar  are  probably  rare  or  absent. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  very  fresh  augite,  in  crystals  which 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  felspars  and  less  numerous.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  augite  crystals,  and  sometimes  independant  of 
them,  occurs  a  fair  amount  of  magnetite  or  pyrite,  which  in  some 
cases  has  undergone  partial  oxidation.  The  accessory  minerals  are 
by  no  means  plentiful,  though  one  may  note  a  stray  needle  of  apatite 
here  and  there.  If  any  olivine  exists,  it  must  be  in  very  small 
quantity ;  but  some  of  the  augite  crystals  are  so  rounded  at  the 
edges  that  they  might  perhaps  be  taken  for  grains  of  olivine. 

The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  about  2*55  to  2*80,  being  on  the 
whole  rather  low  for  rocks  with  some  augite  and  so  much  triclinic 
felspar  in  addition  to  a  fair  proportion  of  iron  minerals.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  an  additional  point  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  in 
most  cases  the  bulk  of  the  felspar  is  oligoclase.  Furthermore  the 
microscopic  examination  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  specimens 
for  the  most  part  belong  to  a  class  of  rocks  intermediate  between 
the  dolerites  and  the  acidic  trachytes. 

No.  1.  "/n  situ,  Paradise  Valley."    Specific  gravity  2"76.    Black 
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oompact  matrix,  fall  of  smaU  crystalB  of  glitteriog  felspars  porphyri- 
idcaUy  distributed.     This  rock  has  undergone  but  little  alteration. 

In  thin  section  the  ground-mass  appears  black  with  a  greenish 
grey  tinge.  It  is  opaque  and  granular,  but  relieved  by  a  moderate 
display  of  small  triclinic  felspars.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  felsitic 
texture  prevails  over  the  doleritic  or  microcrystalline. 

The  large  felspar  crystals  are  numerous  and  clean  at  the  edges, 
contrasting  well  with  the  ground-mass.  They  are  probably  all  tri- 
clinic, and  polarize  with  great  brilliancy.  Some  are  tolerably  free 
from  inclusions ;  others  contain  quantities  of  the  base,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  fantastic  arrangements. 

The  augite  crystals  are  not  numerous,  or  large,  but  are  well  de- 
fined, and,  like  the  felspars,  polarize  very  effectively.  There  are  several 
specks  and  triangular  pieces,  which  present  the  same  optical  proper- 
ties and  probably  belong  to  the  same  species.  The  iron  mineral  is 
mostly  magnetite,  but  is  far  from  being  plentiful. 

No.  2.  "  In  sitUy  La  Palma,  N. W.  of  Turrialba.*'  Specific  gravity 
2*82.  A  somewhat  scanty  grey  matrix  full  of  crystals  of  a  white 
felspar  larger  than  in  the  last  specimen,  less  vitreous,  and  rather 
prone  to  kaolinize.  The  augite  crystals,  associated  with  some  iron 
mineral,  are  quite  obvious  in  the  hand-specimen,  which  is  less  oom- 
pact and  more  porphyritic  than  No.  1. 

In  thin  sections  the  ground-mass  is  seen  to  be  grey,  opaque  and 
woolly ;  so  that  in  this  case  the  felsitic  texture  predominates,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  doleritic  or  microcrystalline,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  this  is  the  most  dense  of  all  the  specimens^ 

The  large  felspars  are  not  so  clean-cut  as  in  No.  1,  and  are 
more  contaminated  with  included  portions  of  the  ground-mass, 
which,  in  one  or  two  cases,  are  yet  in  the  condition  of  glass  towards 
the  centre  of  the  inclusions.  Still  the  felspars  polarize  with  much 
brilliancy  and,  with  one  exception,  are  all  markedly  triclinic.  An- 
desine  may  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  them.  With  great 
care  it  might  be  possible  to  obtedn  a  sufficiency  for  an  analysis. 

The  crystals  of  augite  are  fairly  numerous,  smaller  as  a  rule 
than  the  felspars,  with  a  tendency  to  be  grouped  in  bunches,  in 
which  case  they  are  much  intermingled  with  an  iron  mineral.  Some 
very  characteristic  forms  occur,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  mistake. 
Pale  yellow  to  greenish  yellow  in  ordinary  light,  all  these  augites 
polarize  very  effectively,  in  which  case  the  numerous  inclusions  of  the 
same  mineral  are  very  conspicuous.  When  the  angles  are  rounded, 
such  crystals  become  oval  or  almost  circular  in  section.  The  iron 
mineral,  presumably  magnetite,  in  some  cases  evinces  a  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  limonite  at  the  edges ;  and  this  rust-coloured 
stain  is  communicated  to  some  of  the  crystals  of  felspar  and  augite. 
There  are  appearances  also  of  pyrites  in  a  limited  portion  of  the 
polished  surface  from  which  the  slice  has  been  cut. 

No.  3.  "  San  Mateo  Boulders."  Not  examined  closely.  Near  to 
No.  1,  but  with  a  more  felsitic  ground-mass. 

No.  4.  "  Black  Rock,  Lower  San  Bafael  Level."  Specific  gravity 
2'72.     A  very  compact  rock,  brownish-black,  lustreless,  and  but 
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slightly  conchoidal  in  fracture.  Largely  charged  with  small  crystals 
of  pyrite,  chiefly  in  cakes.  Contains  crystals  of  a  somewhat  vi- 
treous felspar  in  moderate  amount,  together  with  some  augite. 
Structure  mioroporphyritic. 

In  thin  sectioxis  the  general  mass  appears  of  a  brownish  black 
colour,  very  opaque  and  granular,  but  relieved  by  numerous  small 
prisms  of  tricHnic  felspars,  more  than  in  any  of  the  other  specimens. 
In  this  case  the  granular  or  fehitic  texture  and  the  microcrystaUine 
or  doleritic  texture  occur  in  almost  equal  amount.  It  would  seem 
therefore  to  be  a  well-balanced  trachydolerite. 

This  being  less  porphyritic  than  the  two  previous  specimens,  the 
large  felspars  are  not  so  numerous,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  in  worse 
condition.  The  inclusions  of  ground-mass  in  the  crystalline  matter 
are  less  well  contrasted ;  and  in  some  cases  a  certain  amount  of 
granulation  has  supervened.  Still  the  crystals  polarize  fairly  well, 
though  the  tridinic  character  is  not  so  strongly  marked,  and  there 
are  appearances  which  would  lead  one  to  suspect  interlamination 
or  mixing  of  orthodase.    A  crystal  or  two  of  sanidine  may  be  noted. 

The  augites  are  mostly  small,  and  not  very  numerous.  Besides 
one  or  two  characteristic  forms,  frequently  much  rounded  at  the 
angles,  there  is  one  large  triangular  piece  with  well-defined  edges 
which  evidently  belongs  to  this  variety  of  pyroxene.  Pyrite  and, 
perhaps,  magnetite  occur  sporadically  in  small  crystalline  forms ; 
and,  besides  this,  the  opacity  of  the  base  is  much  increased  by  nu* 
merous  small  dots  of  ferrite,  which  may  include  both  the  previously 
mentioned  species. 

No.  6.  *' Cartage  Rock."  Specific  gravity  2*54?  A  trachytio 
rock ;  matrix  dose,  and  of  a  grey  colour,  rather  prone  to  fracture, 
and  studded  with  felspars,  mostlyi^assy  and  brittle.  The  specimen 
examined  was  very  full  of  air,  owing  to  cracks  and  to  the  cavities 
resulting  from  the  fractured  crystals  of  felspar. 

In  thin  section  the  ground-mass  appears  greyish :  it  is  highly  fel- 
sitic  in  texture,  there  beiug  but  little  trace  of  microcrystaUine 
matter.  Hence  this  specimen  scarcely  comes  within  the  group  of 
trachydolerites,  but  approaches  the  addle  trachytes  more  than  any 
of  these  lavas.  The  ground-mass  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  the 
slice. 

Host  of  the  felspars,  eveu  in  this  specimen,  are  tridinic,  and  are 
probably  mainly  oligoclase,  but  with  some  which  I  take  to  be  sani- 
dine. The  inclusions  are  small  and  mostly  granulated,  like  the  base, 
but  occasionally  in  a  state  of  glass.  As  a  whole  they  are  in  good 
condition,  and  polarize  with  great  brilliancy.  Many  of  the  felspars 
break  out  on  grinding,  so  that  it  has  not  been  easy  to  select  a  slice 
suffidently  free  from  flaws. 

The  augites  are  fairly  numerous ;  one  long  greenish  crystal  ia 
more  dichroic  than  the  rest,  and  may  be  slightly  altered.  Several 
of  the  crystals,  as  usual,  have  their  angles  much  rounded,  present- 
ing in  one  or  two  instances  a  pyriform  shape.  The  majority  are 
fresh,  and  polarize  well.  The  iron  mineral  is  mostly  magnetite, 
often  in  well-defined  octahedra,  but  in  some  cases  having  a  tendency 
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to  farther  oxidation  at  the  edges.     The  smaller  ferrites  are  not 
numerous. 

There  is  an  anomaly  in  connexion  with  this  specimen  which^  un- 
less due  to  faulty  observation,  one  cannot  well  explain.  A  rock 
with  a  fair  amount  of  triclinic  felspar,  presumably  oligodase,  and 
some  augite  might  be  expected  to  have  a  higher  specific  gravity 
than  2'54.  Even  the  lightest  sanidiDc-oligoclase-trachytes  are  stated 
by  Von  Cotta  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2'6.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  specimen  contains  cavities  not  accessible  to  water  under 
ordinary  pressure. 

No.  6.  '*  Los  Castros  rock,  Aguacate  Mountains."  Specific  gravity 
2*78.  An  extremely  close-grained  rock  of  a  dark-green  colour  and 
Bubconchoidal  fracture,  with  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  felspar  crys- 
tals porphyritically  distributed.    Pyrites  in  small  crystals,  not  scarce. 

In  thin  sections  the  ground-mass  appears  of  a  greenish-grey  colour, 
and  is  woolly  and  thoroughly  dusted  with  small  round  ferrites, 
opaque,  and  little  relieved  by  microcrystalline  matter.  Hence  the 
texture  is  fehitic  rather  than  doleritic. 

The  felspars  are  probably  all  triclinic.  Though  perfect  in  outline, 
they  are  so  much  suffused  and  granulated  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
partial  decomposition;  consequently  their  optical  properties  are 
feeble,  and  they  stand  out  less  distinctly  from  the  base. 

The  augit^es  polarize  with  great  brilliancy,  and  are  very  charac- 
teristic. The  iron  minerals,  probably  both  magnetite  and  pyrite, 
seem  much  mixed  up  with  the  augite  crystals. 

The  augites  constitute  the  principal  feature  in  this  rock,  whose 
ground-mass  is  obviously  more  tinged  with  green  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  groups  of  crystals  than  elsewhere.  If  the  idea  of  greenstone 
were  not  so  much  associated  with  hornblende,  of  which  I  cannot  in 
this  specimen  find  a  trace,  one  might  almost  call  such  a  rock  a 
"  greenstone-andesite."  In  some  respects  it  reminds  me  forcibly  of 
certain  ^'  felsi-dolerites  "  occurring  in  the  English  lake-district. 

No.  7.  "Volcanic  nodule,  Turrialba."  The  specific  gravity  of 
this  specimen  is  low.  It  is  a  light-grey  fragmental  rock,  tolerably 
dose  in  texture,  and  in  the  hand- specimen  shows  a  somewhat  gritty 
matrix  with  black  specks.  Tolerably  opaque  in  thin  sections,  but 
slightly  seamed  with  translucent  cracks.  The  few  crystalline  frag- 
ments are  much  decomposed,  and  muddled  with  a  brownish  ferrite  ; 
specks  of  augite  may  be  noticed. 

The  rock  is  doubtless  p3rrodastic ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
lavas  previously  described,  it  is  a  felspathic  tuff  largely  made  up  of 
Boda  felspars. 

No.  8.  "Near  Eio  Barranca."  Not  examined  closely.  More 
coarsely  fragmental  than  the  last.  Largely  made  up  of  soda  felspars 
much  kaolinized. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XH. 

Geological  Map  and  Section  from  Funta  Arenas,  on  the  Bay  of  Nicoya,  to 
the  Volcanoe*  Irazu  and  Turrialba,  Costa  Bica. 
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Discussion. 

Mr.  Bauerman  expressed  his  sense  of  the  valae  of  a  section 
made  in  a  little-known  country.  It  was  an  interesting  question, 
looking  at  the  comparatively  modern  date  of  the  igneous  rock  de- 
scribed and  the  absence  of  schistose  rock,  whether  the  seas  had 
previously  communicated.  As  for  the  condition  of  the  transformed 
masses  of  rock  containing  minerals,  he  was  glad  to  find  Mr.  Attwood 
had  observed  it ;  for  he  had  noticed  the  same  thing  in  Spain  and 
North  America,  and  thought  that  it  had  been  too  often  overlooked 
in  the  search  for  lodes. 

Mr.  WARiNeroN  Smtth  said  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Attwood 
on  what  grounds  he  stated  that  there  were  no  more  ancient  rocks 
than  those  which  he  had  seen.  Had  not  vegetation  possibly  masked 
them,  and  might  not  there  be  granitic  rocks  to  furnish  the  kaolin  ? 
Was  the  coal  merely  carbonized  stems  or  a  true  lignite  ?  Was  the 
entire  run  of  the  veins  metalliferous  ? 

Mr.  Attwood  said  that  he  had  not  himself  seen  any  other  case  of 
metalliferous  rock  like  those  which  he  had  described.  Very  likely 
the  oceans  had  once  communicated.  He  saw  no  signs  of  granite  in 
the  country.  As  for  the  vein-matter  in  the  lodes,  he  thought  that 
the  augite-andesite  and  the  fissures  in  which  these  lodes  occurred 
were  of  about  the  same  age.  The  coal  was  only  limited  in  area,  but 
varied  from  partly  carbonized  matter  to  true  lignite.  The  sandstones, 
like  the  coal,  were  only  found  in  the  ravines  near  the  volcanoes, 
and  were  of  small  area. 


H>«>nD.  Ab.I01. 
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34.  TwLMSiBCVB :  P(Sr7ma7i,  Carboniferous,  and  Silurian,     By 
GsoBOE  W.  Shbtjbsole,  Esq.,  F.G.S.    (Head  April  26, 1882.) 

The  genus  Thamniseus  wafi  founded  in  1849  by  Prof.  King  for  a 
Polyzoan  of  large  size  found  in  the  Permian  beds  of  the  north  of 
England.  The  main  interest  of  the  genus  consisted  in  Prof.  King 
claiming  for  the  type  species  the  possession  of  certain  "  denticles/' 
<<  vesicles,"  and  '^  hemispherical  bodies  "  similar  to  those  observed  in 
"  certain  Lunulites  and  Cdlaria  salicomia  "*.  Prof.  Eling  farther 
institutes  comparisons  between  these  peculiarities  in  his  genus  and 
some  of  the  recent  forms  of  Polyzoa  formerly  included  among 
EkLfmopora,  Esckarina,  and  Celleporaf.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  features  at  once  assign  the  genus  to  the  order  of  Chilosto- 
matous  Polyzoa;  and  as  such  it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  the  most 
pronounced  type  of  its  class  found  among  the  PalsBozoic  Polyzoa. 
How  far  these  characters  can  be  sustained  will  be  the  subject  of 
after  inquiry.  The  next  reference  to  the  genus  that  I  find  is  in 
1874,  when  Mr.  B.  Etheridge,  Jun.,  described,  as  found  in  some 
Bcottish  Carboniferous  Limestone  shale,  a  fragment  of  a  Polyzoan 
which  he  thought  might  be  a  new  species  of  Polypora,  at  the  same 
time  remarking  that  the  disposition  of  the  ceUs  and  the  mode  of 
branching  were  exceedingly  like  those  seen  in  the  type  species  of 
Thamniseus  {T.  duhius^  King),  and  suggesting  that  it  might  be  a 
species  of  that  genus  $. 

In  1875  the  Messrs.  Young,  of  Glasgow,  described  (under  the 
name  of  TJiamniscus  Rankini)  a  free,  robust,  branching  Polyzoan 
which  they  had  received  from  Dr.  Bankin  of  Carluke,  and  which 
is  probably  identical  with  the  species  referred  to  by  Mr.  B.  Etheridge, 
Jun.  At  the  same  time  they  remark  that  the  generic  position  of 
the  fossil  is  uncertain ;  and  if  ihe  ^*  gemmuliferous  vesicles  "  described 
by  Prof.  King  are  essential  to  Thamniscw,  this  character  is  wanting 
in  their  species,  even  in  the  best-preserved  specimens  §.  After 
further  discussing  its  position  they  conclude  by  saying,  "  we  think 
it  safer  to  leave  it  in  the  Palaeozoic  genus  ThamniscusJ^  There  is 
very  little  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  this  reference,  since  it  is  an 
undoubted  Thamniscus. 

As  yet  I  have  no  record  or  trace  of  Thamniscus  being  found  in 
the  Devonian  rocks,  and  therefore  pass  on  to  the  Silurian  species. 

I  have  long  been  familiar  with  fragments  of  a  Polyzoan  in  the 
Dudley  Limestone  which  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Permian 
ThamniBcuB ;  but  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  remains  forbade 
description.  Becently  I  have  found  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum, 
labelled  by  Salter  Ceriopora^  a  fine  specimen  of  the  same,  in 
which  the  growth,  habit,  and  ceU-pore  are  sufficiently  displayed  to 


*  Perm.  Foes.  England,  p.  45.  t  Ibid.  p.  4G. 

1  Mem.  Geol.  Surr.  Bootland,  Explan.  Sh.  23,  p.  1(«. 
{  Ann  &  Hag.  Nat  Hist  1875,  toI.  xv.  p.  336. 
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admit  of  specific  description,  and  a  determination  of  its  affinities, 
which  in  outline  are  clearly  with  the  Thamniscida^. 

This  Silurian  Folyzoan  has  had  a  somewhat  chequered  palsBonto- 
logical  history.  It  was  known  to  Lonsdale  as  Homera  crassa ;  in 
*  Siluria '  it  is  referred  to  Pohjpora ;  Salter  in  his '  Catalogue '  refers 
to  it  as  a  douhtfiil  Ceriopora ;  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  it  is 
lahelled  Ceriopora ;  by  other  authorities  it  is  regarded  as  a 
Poltfpora. 

In  determining  its  true  affinities  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  state  that, 
as  only  one  half  of  the  surface  is  poriferous,  it  clearly  docs  not  belong 
to  the  Cerioporidffi,  which  are  poriferous  on  all  sides.  The  absence  of 
dissepiments,  which  are  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Pohjpora^  further 
excludes  it.  Its  relation  to  Homera  is  the  more  feasible  on  account 
of  a  certain  amount  of  outward  resemblance,  but  equally  fallacious, 
since  the  cell-arrangements  of  Homera  are  widely  distinct. 

There  remains,  then,  the  Permian  Thamniscus  with  which  to  com- 
pare it.  With  this  genus,  in  habit,  growth,  and  cell-arrangement, 
there  is  a  very  close  agreement,  with  the  one  exception  of  its  wanting 
the  peculiar  adjuncts  to  the  cell  which  relegate  the  Permian  species 
to  the  Ghilostomata,  the  Silurian  form  being  clearly  Cyclostoma- 
tous.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  Carboniferous  speciee  of 
Thamniscus  described  by  Messrs.  Etheridge  and  Young.  At  this 
point  an  interesting  inquiry  arises  as  to  the  generic  identity  of  these 
three  species  ;  and  also  does  the  later,  Permian  species,  to  take  an 
extreme  view,  owe  its  peculiarities  in  any  way  to  further  develop- 
ment ?  To  set  these  questions  at  rest,  I  decided  upon  investigating 
the  claim  of  the  Permian  species  to  the  possession  of  these  exceptional 
characters;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  ore  so  anomalous,  and 
among  the  PalsBozoic  Polyzoa  so  unique,  that  it  is  highly  important 
that  there  should  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point.  In  elucidating  the 
question  as  to  the  existence  or  otherwise  of  these  cell-adjuncts,  the 
resources  of  the  Newcastle  Museum  have  been  placed  at  my  disposal. 
To  Mr.  Howse  of  Newcastle  I  am  especially  indebted  for  much  as- 
sistance. 

The  result  of  a  careM  microscopic  examination  of  the  poriferous 
face  of  several  specimens  of  Tlmmimcas  is,  that  I  find  no  confirma- 
tion of  Prof.  King's  claim  for  his  species  of  having  affinity  with  recent 
forms  and  possessing  appendages  homologous  with  theirs.  I  refer 
now  more  especially  to  the  secondary  cell-pore.  On  the  contrar}',  I 
find,  as  to  cell-character,  a  perfect  agreement  between  Permian,  Car- 
boniferous, and  Silurian  species.  .  I  do  notice,  however,  on  the  oell- 
face  of  Thamniseus  duhitis,  a  feature  not  recorded  by  Xing,  and  one 
which  is  very  common  in  the  Palceozoic  Polyzoa — a  strong  defensive 
spine  which  is  hollow  at  the  base ;  it  occurs  here  and  there  in  an 
irregular  line  between  the  cells ;  more  often  than  not  it  is  worn 
down,  showing  the  hollow  centre  and  projecting  circular  waUs.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  *^  hollow  cavities  "  and  the  secondary  cells 
of  King  are  nothing  else  than  the  hollow  centres  of  these  spines. 
Spines,  when  worn  away,  which  is  more  often  the  case  than  other- 
wise, have  often  been  mistaken,  in  the  Pakeozoio  Polyzoa,  for  minute 
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cells  and  *' gemmuliferous  vesicles."  The  supposed  occurrence  of 
these  secondary  cells,  as  shown  by  King*,  in  a  single  irregular  line 
along,  and  not  extending  across,  the  face  of  the  branch,  is  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  spines  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

Again,  as  to  the  "  denticle-like  process  "  f  said  to  be  possessed  by 
Thamnisctis  dubius ;  I  can  only  trace  this  to  the  unequal  wearing- 
down  of  the  cell-mouth,  which  may  often  be  seen  on  the  protected 
side  of  the  branch,  prominent  and  circular ;  this  is  seen  to  weather 
unequally,  and  the  more  prominent  portion  remaining  becomes  the 
denticular  process.  The  perfect  cell-aperture  is  circular  and  well 
defined ;  the  dentictdar  process  is  therefore  an  accident,  and  not  a 
natural  occurrence. 

These  details  are  necessary  to  justify  tho  course  which  I  intend 
to  take;  for  with  the  discovery  of  Carboniferous  and  Silurian Tham- 
niscidee,  it  is  obvious  that  if  King's  diagnosis  of  the  genus  is  correct, 
then  a  new  genus  would  be  necessary  to  receive  them.  Happily  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  addition  is  not  needful.  Take  away  the 
supposed  cell-adjuncts  and  the  denticulate  aperture,  for  which  I  find 
no  warrant,  from  the  Permian  species,  and  the  whole  of  the  series 
are  in  perfect  accord. 

Thamnisau  dubius  is  very  fully  described  and  figured  by  King. 
As  to  the  drawings  of  it,  I  can  only  admit  fig.  9  as  typical  of  the  pori^ 
ferous  branch,  the  rest  are  misleading.  Eig.  10,  intended  for  Tham- 
nisoju,  really  represents  the  basal  branches  of  Synocladia  virgvlacea  ; 
these  differ  very  materially  in  appearance  from  the  upper  and  the 
more  characteristic  portion  of  the  zoarium.  The  difference  is  due 
to  a  thickening  and  solidifying  of  the  branches  which  is  needful  to 
carry  the  large  expansion  of  Synocladia,  In  the  future  reading  of 
the  genus  Thamniscus  it  will  be  necessary  to  omit  the  reference  to 
'^  gemmuliferous  vesicles,"  retaining  as  its  distinctive  character  fre- 
quent and  regular  bifurcation  of  the  branches. 

As  King's  generic  description  is  faulty  as  well,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  redefine  the  genus,  and  also  to  give  a  new  description  of  the 
Permian  species. 

Thamniscus,  King. 

Branches  free,  round,  frequently  and  regularly  bifurcating ;  more 
or  less  on  one  plane.  Zocecia  on  one  side.  Cells  immersed,  round, 
arranged  in  oblique  lines. 

Thahitiscus  dttbius,  King. 

Sp,  char,  Zoarium  a  flattened  expansion.  Branches  free,  thick, 
round,  somewhat  flattened,  frequently  dividing.  Zocecia  on  one  side 
of  the  branch,  immersed ;  apertures  circular ;  peristomes  prominent, 
about  their  own  diameter  apart,  arranged  in  regular  Unes,  both 
longitudinal  and  oblique,  a  slight  wavy  line  between  the  longitu- 
dinal rows.    Eeverse  finely  striate.    Bemains  of  spiniferous  processes 

*  Penn.  Fots.  England,  pi.  v.  fig.  11  5. 
t  Ibid.  pi.  T.  fig.  12. 
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here  and  there.     Six  cella  in  one  line  longitudinally,  from  thice  to 
six  cells  on  the  width  of  a  branch. 

The  habit  of  growth  in  Thamnttcvg  is  cbaracteriied  by  the  branches 
being  free  and  regularly  divided.  This  readily  distingoiahet  it 
from  any  associated  f  olyzoao.  It  scarcely  merits  the  variable  cha- 
racter which  Prof.  King  gives  to  it  when  he  speoks  of  "  almost  every 
epcumen  offering  a  modified  aspect"*.  Unch  of  this  confusion  may 
be  duo  to  the  obscurity  invariably  present  in  the  Permian  Polyzoe, 
owing  to  the  incruBtatson  of  calcic  carbonate  which  often  hidee  their 
true  feutares.  Owing  partly  to  this  cause,  I  notice  that  a  fragment 
Hhowing  irregular  branching  and  anastomosis  of  the  branch  is  in- 
dicated as  an  instance  of  ThamnUeut  simulating  the  character  of 
Si/ticc/tului  t.  The  drawing  in  question  is  clearly  that  of  Si/nodadia 
and  not  TMmniscuii.  This  dichotomi/.ation  of  'Jlianiniteus  is  a  well- 
marked  and  distinguishing  feature,  and  forms  a  good  generic  distinc- 
tion ;  and  hence,  in  redeeoribiug  the  genus,  I  have  characterized  the 
branches  as  regularly  instead  of  "  irregularly  biforcating." 

lliBmniscuB  crassus,  from  ihe  WeiilocJc  Limalone  tttar  DiuUei/. 
(From  drawings  by  Itochfort  Connor,  Eb<].,  from  a  specimen  in 
my  cabinet.) 


The  Upper  Silurian  species  from  the  Dudley  Limestone  I  propose 
to  describe  as 

Tbamkihcds  CBAsstrs. 

?Nomera  crana,  Lonsd.  Sil,  Syst.  p.  6"7,  pi.  15.  figs.  13,  13  n. 

?  Poll/pom  craua,  Siluria,  p.  215,  Fobs.  35  (i.). 

Ceriopora,  t^ter,  Cat.  Cambr.  Fosb.  p.  100. 

Horatra  erassa,  Vine,  Quart.  Jouru.  Ueol.  8oc.  vol.  xxsviii.  p.  00. 

•  Pprm.  FuM.  BngUnd.  p.  V:  t  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.  pi.  &,  fig.  10. 
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8p,  char,  Zoarium  a  flattened  expansion.  Branches  round,  some- 
what flattened,  regularly  dichotomizing  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
lines.  Diameter  of  branch  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch.  Keverse  striated 
longitudinally.  Zooecia  long  and  cylindrical,  tapering  towards  the 
mouth,  raised  margins  more  than  their  own  diameter  apart  when 
not  eroded ;  spirally  arranged  one  side  of  the  branch,  three  or  four 
cells  across,  and  five  or  six  in  oblique  lines.  Spines  on  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  cells. 

Locality,  Wenloek  Limestone,  near  Dudley. 

Large  specimens  somewhat  rare,  small  fragments  more  common. 

Obs.  The  specimen  of  Thamnisciia  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum, 
while  it  is  the  largest  and  best-preserved  fragment  that  I  have 
seen,  bears  evidence  of  having  suffered  from  lateral  crushing  and 
breakage,  which  interferes  somewhat  with  the  characteristic  display 
of  its  growth.  The  seeming  coalescence  of  the  branches  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  lateral  pressure. 

It  is  often  seen  in  this  class  of  organisms  that  the  best -preserved 
portion  of  the  structure  is  near  the  base.  This  is  the  case  here.  On  the 
basal  branches  will  beseentheremainsof  large  spines  half  the  diameter 
of  the  cells  in  size.  The  cell-openings,  it  will  be  observed,  are  circular, 
with  considerable  interspaces  between  them  ;  comparing  these  with 
other  and  more  eroded  parts  of  the  branch,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
latter  the  interspaces  have  decreased,  and  will,  with  further  erosion, 
altogether  disappear,  leaving  the  ceUs  with  only  the  division-walls 
between  them.  The  explanation  is  that  while  the  cells  of  Thamniscus 
are  cylindrical,  they  are  also  tapering,  the  base  of  the  cell  being  the 
wider  part,  and  twice  the  diameter  of  the  aperture.  The  cell-aperture 
was  an  important  as  well  as  a  peculiar  feature.  All  that  is  now  to  be 
seen  of  it  are  the  remains  of  the  cell- walls,  which  appear  springing 
from  the  body  of  the  cell.  It  might  be  compared,  as  far  as  the  outline 
of  the  aperture  is  concerned,  with  a  somewhat  eroded  cell  of  Olaitco' 
nomt  gUUipora^  Young.  As  to  the  existence  of  denticles  there  is  no 
evidence  forthcoming. 

I  may  here  notice,  as  showing  the  agreement  between  the  Car* 
boniferous  and  Silurian  Tluimnisci^  that  the  Messrs.  Young,  when 
describing  the  former,  speak  of  the  cell-aperture  as  tuberculate ; 
this  quite  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Silurian  species  in  parta 
where  not  eroded.  Indeed  the  cell-neck  might  be  said  to  be  built 
up  of  a  series  of  pillars,  arranged  in  a  circle,  judging  from  their 
present  tuberculate  appearance. 

Fragments  of  this  Polyzoan  are  not  uncommon  in  exposures  of 
Dudley  Limestone ;  and  Mr.  Vine  informs  me  that  he  has  found 
it  in  the  Wenloek  shale,  with  characters  identical  with  those  above 
described.  From  the  robust  character  of  the  fragments  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  attained  considerable  size ;  its  expansion  was  pro- 
bably fan-shaped,  although  the  fragments  I  have  seen  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  an  open  cup-shaped  zoarium.  It  may  readily  be 
distinguished  by  its  branches  of  equal  width,  regularly  dichotomizing 
and  not  anastomosing.  It  closely  resembles  a  Polypora  without  the 
connecting  bars;  indeed  it  might  be  so  described.    Most  of  the 
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Falaeozoio  Polyzoa,  when  seen  under  favourable  circumstances,  are 
found  to  have  been  protected  by  spines  either  long  or  short.  In 
this  respect  Tha^nniscus  crcusus  is  no  exception ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  natural  and  often  artificial  weathering  to  which  the  Dudley  fossils 
are  subject,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  little  irregularities  on  the  surface, 
which  when  seen  in  profile  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  the  re- 
mains of  spines ;  this  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Vine, 
who  has  noticed  the  base  of  spiniferous  processes  in  fragments  from 
the  Wenlock  shale*. 

As  yet  we  know  of  only  the  three  species  of  Thamniscus  which  I 
have  referred  to  as  occurring  severally  in  the  Silurian,  Carboniferous, 
and  Permian  periods.  Wc  have  least  knowledge  of  the  Carboniferous 
species,  for  the  reason  that  as  yet  it  has  only  been  found  in  fragments. 
The  Silurian  species  is  probably  the  more  compact  in  growth,  and 
the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  the  more  vigorous ;  the  last  is  more 
outspread  in  its  bifurcation.  As  yet  I  know  of  no  older  form  than 
the  Dudley  species. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Prof.  T.  M^Kenny 
Hughes,  for  giving  me  facilities  for  studying  the  Polyzoa  of  the 
Woodwardian  Museum. 


*  Quart  Joum.  (JeoL  See.  vol.  xzxriii.  p.  60, 
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35.  On  the  Occfbbescs  of  a  hew  Specim  of  Phillopoba  in  th« 
Pkriuam  Limkstonb.  By  George  Vi'.  Rhrdbsole,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
(Read  April  26, 1882.) 

Amonq  Bome  Permian  Polyzoa  which  Mr.  Howee,  of  Newoutle, 
entrusted  to  mo  for  examination  was  one  labelled  "  FenesUlJti 
mmom."  This  I  at  once  saw  was  not  a  Fttiestella,  but  a  Phjlh- 
j>om.  King,  a  new  and,  as  yet,  undescribed  species. 

The  genua  Pliytloiiora  was  rightly  founded  by  King  *  to  receive 
the  Pennian  and  Silurian  species  of  Polyzoa  which,  prior  to  that 
time,  had  been  referred  to  Jtelejiora.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
Mr.  Vine  has  recently  shown  that  among  the  ancient  Polyzoa,  so 
far  as  at  present  oscCTtained,  we  have  none  of  the  peculiarities  of 
cell-growth  which  are  characteristic  of  the  recent  Beteporcgf;  in 
short,  that  we  have  no  Betepores  among  the  Palteozoic  Polyzoa.  All 
such  so-called  Beteporee  dionld  be  now  assigned  to  Pkyllopora, 
King.  The  genns  FkyUojiora  has  as  yet  been  but  imperfectly 
worked ;  its  rarity  in  the  more  recent  and  its  jmperfoct  preservation 
in  the  older  rocks  go  far  to  account  for  this.  It  is  of  interest  as  one 
of  the  earliest  of  our  Palaozoic  Polyzoa. 

PhvUopora  multipora,  from  the  Permian  lAmettone  near  Sunderland. 
(From  a  drawing  by  Bochfort  Connor,  Ssq.,  from  a  specimen 
in  the  Newcastle  Unseum  of  Natural  History.) 


A  portion  of  the  Eoarium,  ihowinf  tbe  arrangement  o(  the  oell*. 
enlarged  25  mametere. 

■  PenDien  Foes.  England,  p.  40. 

t  Brit.  Aavx.  Bep.  on  FossJ  Polyzoe,  p-  3. 
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Fhyllofosa  multipoba,  sp.  nor. 

Spec,  char,  Zoariam  an  open  network  of  anastomosing  branches ; 
base  solid,  forming  an  infiindibulifonn  or  folded  expansion ;  branches 
regular,  flattened,  dichotomous,  anastomosing ;  on  poriferous  face  a 
wayy  ridge  between  the  longitudinal  lines  of  cells;  reverse  face 
smooth ;  fenestra  oyate,  with  pointed  ends,  1|  line  in  length ; 
zocBcia  immersed,  small,  prominent,  and  projected  when  not  worn 
down,  twice  their  diameter  apart,  arranged  in  longitudinal  lines 
having  an  oblique  direction.  Six  or  seven  cells  in  one  line  longitu- 
dinally, and  four  or  five  in  one  line  transversely. 

Loc,  In  a  Permian  Limestone  quarry^  Hylton  Castle,  near  Sun- 
derland. 

Obs,  The  present  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
other  Permian  Polyzoa  by  the  minuteness  of  its  cells.  Hence,  in  a 
given  space,  PhyUopora  mtdtipora  will  be  found  by  comparison  with 
all  other  species  to  have  double  the  number  of  cells.  Prom  allied 
forms  it  may  be  known  by  the  ovate  fenestne. 

There  are  probably  two  distinct  species,  or  types  of  species,  of 
PhyUopora,  ranging  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Permian  era. 
The  type  of  each  species  is  most  distinct  and  persistent.  The 
zoarium  of  the  one  may  best  be  described  as  solid  and  massive, 
having  circular  apertures  or  fenestra,  in  which  the  branch  b  lost 
in  the  solidity  of  the  zoarium.  In  the  other  type  the  zoarium  is 
a  network  in  which  the  branch  is  seen  to  interlace  and  coalesce, 
giving  rise  to  fenestras  either  square,  ovate,  or  lozenge-shaped, 
more  frequently  the  latter.  In  both  types  there  is  an  absence  of 
dissepiments,  and  the  whole  of  the  poriferous  face  is  crowded  with 
the  characteristic  small  cell-apertures. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  work  that  has  been  done  in  connexion 
with  Phylhpora,  there  is  yet  evidence  forthcoming  of  the  existence 
of  the  types  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  Phyl' 
lopora  is  most  abundant.  There  are  at  least  two  distinct  species, 
if  not  more.  The  preservation  of  the  remains  in  these  beds  is  most 
unfavourable  for  exact  work,  occurring,  as  they  often  do,  in  ooane 
ash  or  shale  and  distorted  by  cleavage. 

From  the  Devonian  rocks  Phillips  figures  the  PJiyUopora  with  cir- 
cular fenestrse  as  Eetepora  prisca*,  that  with  lozenge-shaped  fenestne 
as  Fenestella  arthritica  t,  and  that  with  square  fenestne  as  G^orgcnia 
rijnsteria  t.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  considerable  confusion  of 
species  in  Phillips's  delineation  of  the  Devonian  Polyzoa.  Two  or 
more  varieties  are  included  under  one  head.  A  revision  of  the 
Devonian  Polyzoa  from  a  pakeontological  point  of  view  is  very 
desirable,  for  since  Phillips's  work,  forty  years  ago,  they  have  re- 
mained untouched.  The  difficulty  is  to  procure  the  material  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose. 

In  the  Carboniferous  rocks  Phylhpora  is  comparatively  rare  in 

«  Phillipfl,  Pal  F088.  pi.  xui.  fig.  c, 
t  Ibid.  pi.  xii.  fig.  e. 
*  Ibid.  pL  xi.  fig.  b. 
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the  British  area.  It  has  been  seldom  found  in  England.  I  have 
one  example  from  Derbyshire.  Mr.  John  Young  informs  me  that 
it  has  not  been  found  in  Scotland.  Prof.  M'Coy,  however,  figures 
it  among  the  Irish  Carboniferous  fossils. 

Good  examples  of  the  several  types  of  Phyllopora  will  be  found 
figured  in  the  works  of  Prof,  de  Eoninck,  Dr.  Toula,  and  Mr.  Prout. 
Coming  to  Permian  times,  we  have  in  P.  Ehrenbergii  *  the  form  with 
circular  meehes.  The  new  species  which  I  have  described  supplies 
the  other  type. 

*  King's  Perm.  Fo».  p.  43. 
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36.  On  Neusticosaurus  ptjsilltts  {From),  an  AvPHiBiotrs  REPitLE 

liaving  Affinities  with   the  Terrestriax   Nothosatjria  aiuf 

with  the  Marine  Plesiosaxtria.     By  H.  Gr.  Seelet,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

F.G.8.,  &c.,  Profe88or  of  Geography  in  King's  Coll<^.    (Bead 

March  22,  1882.) 

[PrjiTE  XIII.l 

!Mr.  Julius  Hoser,  of  Stuttgart,  submitted  to  me  in  June  1881 
two  of  the  most  interesting  Saurians  ever  discovered  in  the  Trias. 
They  were  found  in  the  Lettenkohle,  which  lies  between  the  Upper 
!>[u8chelkalk  and  the  Keuper,  in  a  quarry  at  Hohenock,  near 
Ludwigsburg,  about  nine  miles  north  of  Stuttgart.  Those  fossils  are 
the  materials  briefly  noticed  by  Dr.  Oscar  Fraas  in  the  '  Wiirttem- 
bergische  Jahreshefte,'  1881,  and  figured  as  Siinosaurus  ptLsiXlxa. 
This  animal  is  probably  the  smallest  representative  of  the  Plesio- 
sauria  yet  exhumed ;  but  it  has  a  greater  interest  in  exhibiting  in 
the  hind  limbs  all  the  characteristics  of  a  land  animal,  while  the 
fore  limbs  have  become  paddles,  in  which  a  more  stiiking  approxi- 
mation is  made  to  Pleslosaurus  than  was  previously  known  in  any 
Triassic  representative  of  this  order.  Yet,  in  form  of  vertebr®  and 
proportions  of  the  vertebral  columni  in  structure  of  the  pectoral 
and  pelvic  girdles  and  conformation  of  their  component  bones,  the 
Plesiosaurian  common  plan  is  so  closely  adhered  to  that  no  doubt  can 
attach  to  the  animal's  systematic  position.  A  photograph  showing 
the  condition  of  the  principal  slab  when  first  discovered,  which  was 
taken  as  a  record,  in  case  of  accident  during  its  development  from 
the  matrix,  satisfactorily  attests  that  the  bones  are  in  their  natural 
positions,  and  thus  enables  us  to  recognize  in  this  animal  a  terres- 
trial Plesiosaurian  in  process  of  undergoing  those  structural  modi- 
fications which  would  adapt  it  for  aquatic  life. 

This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  a  fairly  complete  Plesiosaurian 
skeleton  in  the  Trias.  None  of  the  remains  so  admirably  illus- 
trated by  von  Meyer,  and  referred  to  NotJiosauf\is,  Pistosatinu, 
Conchiosaunis,  and  Simosaurus,  exhibit  the  skull  in  association 
with  the  vertebral  column,  or  either  with  the  limb-bones.  The 
latter,  indeed,  have  only  been  recovered  in  isolation  from  each  other ; 
and  though  the  association  of  bones  in  certain  quarries  fiiUy  justified 
von  Meyer  in  his  cautious  reference  to  Nothomnms  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  skeleton,  no  restoration  has  been  attempted.  Even 
in  the  admirable  analysis  of  the  characters  of  this  genus  given  by 
Prof.  Owen  in  his  *  Palaeontology '  (2nd  edit.),  the  diagram  (fig.  90, 
p.  21^0)  of  principal  characters  represents  the  fore  limb  as  unknown*. 
In  studying  this  new  fossil  we  need  to  remember  that  the  genus 
Simosaimis  is  founded  upon  the  skull,  of  which  both  superior  and 
inferior  aspects  are  well  known  f. 

*  Von  Mojcr  would  have  regarded  the  limb  represented  bb  a  fore  limb. 
t  Fauna  der  Vorwelt,  Saurier  des  Murabelkalkes,  pl».  16-20. 
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The  superior  aspect  of  the  skull  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of 
the  temporal  fosssB,  orbits,  and  nostrils,  the  latter  having  a  very  forward 
position.  The  palate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive 
ossification  (pi.  17) ;  and,  as  Professor  Owen  has  observed,  the  ptery- 
goids  form  a  broad,  expanded,  unbroken,  flat,  imperforate  expanse  of 
bone,  united  by  a  median  suture,  and  underlapping  the  sphenoid.  The 
only  large  perforations  on  the  palate  are  those  beneath  the  anterior 
nares  and  those  external  to  the  pterygoids.  If  we  now  turn  to 
the  skull  of  the  little  animal  figured  by  Dr.  Fraas,  the  exposed 
surface,  which  he  identifies  as  the  palate,  shows  exactly  that 
arrangement  of  vacuities  which  von  Meyer  figures  (pi.  18)  as 
distinctive  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  head.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Fraas's  topographical  iden- 
tification, since  the  exposed  surface  is  concave,  as  only  the  palate 
could  be,  shows  alveoli,  and  has  no  trace  of  a  parietal  foramen, 
though  the  bones  are  too  perfectly  ossified  and  blended  to  permit  of 
their  individual  definition  in  detail.  But  such  a  palate  as  the 
specimen  exhibits  makes  reference  of  the  species  to  Simosaurus 
impossible.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  refer  the  type  to  any  other 
genus  hitherto  instituted.  The'^difference,  indeed,  is  of  a  subordinal 
rather  than  a  generic  quality ;  for  since  all  the  allied  Triassic  genera 
hitherto  known  have  the  palate  closed,  in  harmony  with  the  Plesio- 
saurian  plan  (and  it  may  be  in  relation  to  aquatic  conditions  of  life), 
here  we  may  have  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  skull  from  which  the 
Plesiodaurian  type  was  originally  derived.  It  has  therefore 
appeared  desirable  to  offer  to  the  Society  some  further  details  of  the 
anatomical  structure  of  this  animal,  which  I  was  enabled  to  study 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hoser,  before  the  skeletons  became  finally 
deposited  in  the  national  collection  at  South  Kensington. 

The  larger  specimen  (PI.  XIII.  ^g.  1)  lies  on  the  back  in  a  slight 
sigmoid  curve,  and  exposes  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the  skeleton,  all 
the  bones  of  which  are  in  sitii  except  some  elements  of  the  pectoral 
girdle,  the  abdominal  ribs,  and  parts  of  the  limbs,  which  arc  lost.  The 
extreme  length  of  this  skeleton  as  it  lies  hardly  exceeds  270  mm., 
though  Mr.  Hoser  measuring  the  separate  regions  makes  it  285  mm. 

The  second  and  somewhat  smaller  individual  (PI.  XIII.  fig.  3)  ex- 
poses the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  bones,  but  has  lost  the  head  and  anterior 
part  of  the  neck,  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  some  of  the  smaller  limb- 
bones,  and  the  right  hind  limb.  But  though  the  conformation  of  the 
bones  is  slightly  different  in  this  animal,  the  differences  are  no  more 
than  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  sex  or  age. 

The  Head. 

The  head  (PI.  XIII.  fig.  2)  is  nearly  3  cm.  long,  and  is  14  mm.  wide 
in  the  posterior  or  quadrate  region,  where  it  is  widest :  the  sides  are 
at  first  nearly  parallel,  and  then  taper  forward  in  a  lanceolate  shape. 
It  lies  flat,  and  has  been  carefully  excavated  so  as  to  display  the 
several  regions  of  the  palate.  In  front,  resting  close  upon  the 
maxillary  bones,  there  appears  to  be  a  small  fragment  of  the  lower 
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jaw,  still  containing  three  teeth,  two  in  one  ramus  and  one  in  the  other. 
These  teeth  are  directed  ontward  and  upward ;  they  are  white,  with 
a  cylindrical  fang,  and  a  slightly  expanded  crown ;  but  the  fragment 
of  lower  jaw  is  very  small  and  slender;  it  obscures  the  anterior 
termination  of  the  snout  so  that  the  premaxUlary  bones  are  not 
seen.  The  maxillary  bones  extend  backward  to  the  region  of  the 
orbits,  and  appear  to  haye  been  about  18  mm.  long.  The  sockets 
for  the  teeth  are  circular,  and  about  half  a  dozen  can  be  counted  on 
the  left  side  of  the  specimen.  The  alveolar  border  is  elevated  on 
the  inner  margin  of  the  sockets.  The  palatal  plates  of  the  max- 
illary bones  are  moderately  developed  in  front  of  the  palatal  nares ; 
they  do  not  meet  in  the  median  luie,  but  rest  upon  a  vomer,  which 
is  either  double  or  grooved  in  the  middle.  The  palatal  nares  appear 
to  have  been  ovate,  but  the  posterior  border  is  not  dear;  they 
approach  to  within  6  mm.  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  head  as 
preserved  with  the  lower  jaw.  Posterior  to  the  nares,  the  palate  is 
deeply  concave  from  side  to  side.  This  concavity  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  mode  of  development  of  the  palatine  bones,  though  their  limits 
are  not  clearly  defined.  They  appear  to  be  narrow  in  front,  and  to 
widen  in  a  V-shape  behind,  and  to  have  the  posterior  border  concave. 
I  am  unable  to  recognize  with  certainty  any  suture  between  them. 
The  posterior  processes  diverge  towards  the  thickened  part  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  where  the  teeth  appear  to  terminate.  There  is  a 
median  ridge  on  the  palatine,  which  dies  away  posteriorly ;  thus  the 
palatines  appear  to  form  the  posterior  roof  of  the  nares.  *They 
terminate  backward  in  a  sharp  ridge.  Posterior  to  this  ridge, 
which  is  13  mm.  from  the  snout,  the  palate  becomes  concave  from 
front  to  back,  and  appears  to  include  two  pairs  of  vacuities.  The 
smaller  pair  is  in  about  the  middle  of  the  skull,  and  probably  just 
below  the  orbits,  which  are  not  seen.  The  two  pairs  of  vacuities 
appear  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  transverse  bone, 
which  is  only  preserved  on  the  left  side,  and  unites  with  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  maxillary  and  with  the  pterygoid  bones.  The  ptery- 
goids divide  the  anterior  pair  of  these  vacuities  from  each  other ; 
they  appear  to  show  a  median  suture,  are  much  constricted  frt>m 
side  to  side,  but  diverge  posteriorly ;  they  are  short,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  their  posterior  limit,  since  no 
sutures  can  be  accurately  defined,  and  the  large  mass  of  bone 
between  the  hindermost  pair  of  palatal  vacuities  has  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  basisphenoid.  This  region  is  broadly  channelled  in 
length,  its  lateral  margins  are  concave ;  and  posterior  to  it  is  the 
basioccipital.  It  gives  attachment  to  the  quadrate  bones  pos- 
teriorly, which  evidently  send  processes  forward  and  inward  so  as  to 
meet  backward  processes  of  the  pterygoid.  There  is  no  articular 
condyle  to  the  quadrate  bone ;  but  the  articular  surface  appears  to 
have  been  slightly  concave.  The  palatal  space  between  the  condyles 
is  concave ;  but  the  condyles  themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
prominently  developed.  The  malar  bar  is  preserved  on  the  right 
side  of  the  specimen  only ;  but  its  condition  does  not  show  sutures, 
and  therefore  gives  no  evidence  of  the  quadrato-jugal.     The  occipi- 
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tal  condyle  is  small  and  globular.  On  each  side  of  it  there  is  a 
strong  lateral  bony  mass  as  big  as  the  condyle  itself,  bat  separated 
by  an  inferior  grooye,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  basioccipital  bone  of 
Plesiosaurs. 

The  way  in  which  this  sknll  diverges  from  Plesiosaurus  or 
Noihosaurus,  suggests  a  distinct  approximation  to  Lizards.  And 
there  are  many  lizards  in  which  the  palate  might,  by  a  median 
blending  of  the  pterygoid  bones,  present  a  similar  aspect. 

An  approximation  to  such  a  palate  is  offered  by  the  common 
Ldtcerta  agiUs,  though  the  superior  surfaces  of  the  two  skulls  are  not 
likely  to  show  any  thing  in  common.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the 
lizard  palate  consists  in  the  presence  of  the  vacuities  which  result 
from  the  pterygoid  bones  abutting  against  anterior  angles  of  the 
sphenoid,  so  that  they  do  not  completely  meet  iu  the  middle  line. 
Even  in  Amphisbama  the  structure  of  the  palate,  with  the  ptery- 
goids external  to  the  basisphenoid,  is  hardly  an  exception  to  the 
Lizard  plan,  though  the  pter}'goH9phenoid  vacuities  are  so  far  reduced 
as  to  make  the  palate  essentially  Chelonian.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  Lizard-like  conformation  in  this  fossil,  is  not  indicative 
of  Lacertilian  affinities,  at  least  of  affinity  towards  any  surviving 
type  of  the  group.  It  is  at  first  sight  as  difficult  to  see  any  resem- 
blance in  it  to  the  Plesiosaur  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lizard ; 
for  the  backward  position  of  the  external  nares  towards  the  middle 
of  the  head  in  Plesiosaurs  necessarily  gives  rise  to  a  difference  of 
proportion  in  the  palatal  regions,  and  causes  the  posterior  nares 
to  be  carried  backward  so  as  to  approximate  to  the  Crocodilian  plan 
(see  Owen,  Monog.  iii.  Kept.  Kim.  Clay,  t.  i.  fig.  1,  also  Bept.  of  Lias, 
t.  xvi.).  But  if  the  premaxillary  bones  had  not  extended  their  pos- 
terior margins  backward  so  as  to  remove  the  external  nares  from  the 
extremity  of  the  snout,  then  probably  the  palate  of  Fhsiosaurus  would 
have  compared  better  with  our  fossU ;  for  the  lateral  vacuities  in  the 
palate  might  then  have  held  a  more  forward  position.  But  in  any 
case  Plesiosaurus  has  no  representative  of  the  vacuities  which  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  palate,  and  are  margined  posteriorly  by  the  trans- 
verse bones,  any  more  than  has  Noihosaurus  or  Simosanrits,  in  both 
of  which  the  pdatal  nares  are  as  far  forward. 

Verteh'al  Column. 

The  neck  (PI.  XIII.  fig.  1)  is  twice  or  twice  and  a  half  as  long  as  the 
head.It  includes  about  20  vertebne ;  but  the  state  of  preservation  is 
such  as  to  present  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  which  should 
be  taken  as  the  last  cervical ;  and  it  may  be  that  some  would  prefer  to 
count  only  17  vertebree.  The  length  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  appears 
to  vary  but  little,  though  the  centrums  increase  in  size  as  they  recede 
from  the  head  and  approach  the  back.  The  cervical  region^  however, 
is  not  so  well  preserved  as  to  show  the  exact  form  of  the  bones.  There 
is  no  dear  evidence  of  the  form  and  characters  of  the  articular  face  of 
the  centrum ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  base  of  the^  centrum 
appears  to  be  grooved.    I  am  unable  to  recognize  any  cervical  ribs 
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such  as  are  found  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  in  PUdoaaurus ; 
but  after  the  17th,  whore  the  vertebrfle  became  wider,  ribs  are 
preserved.  Each  vertebra  is  about  3  mm.  long.  The  rib  is  about 
5  or  6  mm.  long,  and  tapers  to  a  point.  It  is  impossible  to  adopt 
the  same  mode  of  classifying  the  regions  of  the  vertebral  column  as 
is  in  use  with  Plesiosaurs ;  for  although  the  first  four  or  five  verte- 
bras with  ribs  probably  have  the  stout  expanded  head  of  the  rib 
supported  partly  on  the  centrum  and  partly  on  the  neural  arch, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  the  case ;  and  therefore,  though  I 
should  be  disposed  to  regard  these  vertebra  as  pectoral,  other 
writers  might  group  them  with  the  neck,  because  they  are  anterior 
to  the  scapular  region,  or  with  the  back,  because  they  bear  ribs. 

The  cervical  vertebree  do  not  lie  quite  undisturbed ;  the  atlas  and 
axis  appear  to  be  broken  ;  the  third  vertebra  exposes  the  articular 
end,  showing  the  neural  canal  to  be  higher  than  wide,  with  the 
posterior  articular  face  of  the  centrum  flattened,  but  slightly  convex 
from  above  downward.  The  upper  table  of  the  neural  arch  extends 
back  a  little  beyond  the  neurapophyses,  and  extends  outward  a  little 
beyond  them.  The  sixth  vertebra,  which  lies  on  its  side,  has  a 
distinct  tubercle  for  the  rib,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  centrum  ;  and 
the  fifth  shows  a  median  ridge  on  the  base  of  thQ  centrum,  with  a 
groove  on  each  side  of  it.  The  middle  cervical  vertebne  have  lost  their 
neural  arches,  and  there  only  remain  the  facets  to  which  arches  were 
attached.  These  facets  are  ovate,  placed  towards  the  anterior  part 
of  the  centrum,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable 
interval,  so  that  the  spinal  cord  rested  upon  the  centrum.  The  neural 
arches  are  better  seen  in  the  second  specimen  (Fl.  XIII.  ^g,  3),  in  which, 
however,  only  seven  cervical  and  three  or  four  pectoral  vertcbrsB  appear 
to  be  indicated  with  certainty.  Only  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  neural 
arch  is  there  shown.  It  is  remarkable  in  character,  because  there 
is  no  neural  spine,  the  neural  spine  being  only  represented  by  a 
slight  ridge,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  have  been  broken  away  in 
excavating  the  specimen,  of  which  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  certain 
evidence  under  the  magnif}*ing-glass.  This  slight  ridge  is,  moreover, 
prolonged  forward  as  a  blunt  conical  spine,  which  overlaps  and 
apparently  articulates  with  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertebra  in  front. 
On  each  side  of  this  ridge  the  upper  surface  of  the  neural  arch  is 
rounded,  somewhat  oblique,  and  forms  remarkable  zygapophyses, 
the  zygapophysial  facets  being  unusually  large  both  in  front  and 
behind.  In  front  they  are  completely  divided  by  the  median  ridge: 
they  are  directed  horizontally,  and  form  an  unusually  compact 
connexion  in  the  neck. 

In  the  principal  slab  (PI.  XIII.  ^g.  1)  the  dorsal  vertebne  all  lie  on 
their  sides.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region  they  are  covered  by 
the  thin  bones  of  the  pelvic  girdle,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  count  the 
exact  number.  Including  the  pectoral  vertebrae,  there  are,  however, 
29  vertebne  in  the  back,  reckoning  the  last  dorsal  to  be  in  a  line  with 
the  ischio-pubic  suture. 

The  second  specimen,  however,  cannot  count  more  than  26  ver* 
tebrae  in  the  same  limits;  there  is  therefore  some   reason  for 
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supposing  that  we  may  have  here  to  do  with  a  second  species,  a 
suggestion  which  is  supported  hy  some  characters  of  the  tail  and  the 
smidler  bones  of  the  limbs.  If  distinct,  however,  the  specimens  are 
so  closely  allied  that  I  feel  justified  in  quoting  the  characters  of  one 
as  illustrative  of  the  other. 

In  nearly  all  Plesiosaurs  the  dorsal  rib  is  supported  upon  a  more 
or  less  developed  tubercle  or  transverse  process.  This  type,  however, 
shows  no  trace  of  any  such  cluiracter.  Each  centrum  is  4  mm.  long ; 
the  body  of  the  centrum  is  rounded ;  and  instead  of  there  being  a 
constriction  between  the  two  articular  ends,  the  centrum  is  slightly 
inflated  in  the  middle  so  as  to  approximate  to  a  barrel-like  form. 
Above  the  centrum  is  the  neural  arch,  generally  to  be  recognized 
by  its  suture ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  neural  arch,  where  it  ex- 
pands a  little,  is  the  articulation  for  the  rib.  And  while  the  rib  is 
single-headed  as  in  Plesiomurusy  the  ribs  themselves  have  a  Croco- 
dilian aspect,  because,  articulating  at  the  base  of  the  neural  arch,  the 
slight  transverse  tubercle  indents  or  notches  them  out  above.  Tho 
neural  arch  is  less  high  than  the  centrum;  it  is  oblong,  and 
nearly  as  long  as  the  centrum.  Where  there  is  a  slight  displace- 
ment in  the  series  the  articular  end  of  the  centrum  appears  to  be  flat. 
In  the  region  of  the  shoulder-girdle  several  centrums  appear  unitod 
together  (PL  XIII.  fig.  I).  The  second  and  smaller  animal  only 
exhibits  the  neural  aspects  of  the  vertebrsD  (PI.  XIII.  fig.  3).  The 
sides  are  divided  by  tho  median  longitudinal  ridge  indicative  of  tho 
neural  spine,  which  may  be  a  trifle  broader  than  in  the  neck.  The 
lateral  parts  of  the  neural  arch  are  transversely  expanded  and  some- 
what rounded  ;  each  neural  surface  is  once  and  a  half  as  wide  as  long, 
has  its  anterior  margin  slightly  convex,  its  posterior  margin  concave, 
its  lateral  margins  straight.  The  ridge  of  the  neural  spine  appears 
to  be  prolonged  between  the  zygapophyses,  though  to  a  less  extent 
than  in  the  neck.  There  is  no  sacrum  formed  by  union  of  vertebra), 
and  no  vertebra  that  can  be  recognized  as  sacral  from  any  modifi- 
cation of  structure  that  it  presents.  The  vertebra,  however,  imme- 
diately behind  the  ischio-pubic  suture  should  be  counted  sacral ;  and 
then  in  the  larger  specimen  there  would  seem  to  be  15  caudal 
vertcbrcB.  At  least  13  caudal  vertebraB  are  preserved  in  the  smaller 
specimen ;  but  they  correspond  in  form  and  size  to  the  first  8  iu 
the  larger  specimen,  and  obviously  are  only  a  portion  of  the  tail. 
This,  with  some  differences  in  the  length  of  the  vertebrae,  would 
again  suggest  that  the  specimens  may  belong  to  two  species. 

In  the  larger  individual  the  tail  is  only  presented  on  one 
side,  and  it  has  been  developed  so  as  to  show  the  transverse 
processes.  The  second  centrum  behind  the  ischiac  bones  is  7  mm. 
long.  The  transverse  process  arises  from  the  front  part  of  the 
centrum,  and  is  broad,  compressed,  and  strong ;  but  these  processes 
become  rapidly  smaller  and  soon  disappear. 

The  length  of  the  tail,  as  preserved,  reckoning  to  the  back  of  the 
sacral  vertebra,  is  only  45  mm. ;  and  although  it  may  have  extended 
further  there  is  no  proof  or,  indeed,  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
length  would  have  exceeded  5  cm.    In  the  second  specimen,  the 
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tally  as  preserved,  is  5  cm.  long,  but  shows  no  indication  of  being 
near  the  end  where  it  terminates.  In  this  length  the  vertebrae  are 
compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  have  the  transverse  processes  less 
robust  than  in  the  larger  specimen.  The  processes  become  shorter, 
and  in  the  last  3  or  4  vertebne  are  only  indicated  by  tubercles. 
Hence  in  the  larger  or  type  specimen  the  vertebral  formula  appears 
to  be  17  cervical,  29  doraal,  1  sacral,  and  15  caudal. 

ThtEiha, 

The  large  specimen  (PL  XIII.  fig.  1)  has  the  ribs  spread  out  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column  symmetrically  and  in  natural  position, 
except  for  a  slight  displacement  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  in  the 
pectoral  region.  Seven  vertebrsB  anterior  to  the  humerus  have  ribs ; 
the  first  of  these  may  belong  to  the  cervical  region.  The  next  four 
may  also  belong  to  the  neck,  but  the  two  immediately  in  front  of  the 
humerus  are  probably  to  be  counted  as  dorsal.  Reckoning  in  this 
way,  there  are  22  or  23  pairs  of  ribs  with  corresponding  vertebrBB 
anterior  to  the  pubis,  all  of  which  must  be  reckoned  as  dorsal.  The 
length  of  this  region  is  about  98  mm.  The  width  across  the  ribs 
and  vertebral  column  as  they  lie  is  34  mm.  in  the  middle,  narrow- 
ing a  little  towards  the  antefior  and  posterior  ends,  owing  to  the 
ribs  becoming  somewhat  shorter.  The  ribs  are  curved ;  measured 
from  end  to  end  without  regarding  the  curve,  they  are  about 
2  cm.  long.  Cylindrical  in  the  abdominal  two  thirds,  they  are 
expanded,  thickened,  and  enlarged  towards  the  articulation  with 
the  vertebra.  The  thickening  appears  to  have  been  greatest  from 
above  downward ;  and,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  a  sort  of  noteh 
at  the  articular  end,  different  from  what  is  observed  in  any  Plesio- 
saur,  and  highly  suggestive  of  a  double  articulation,  though  not  in- 
consistent with'  the  Lizard  type.  No  specimen  shows  the  articular 
facet,  but  the  corresponding  facet  on  the  neural  arch  always  exhibits 
a  pit. 

In  the  smaller  specimen  (PL  XIII.  fig.  3)  the  ribs  are  more  nearly 
in  natural  position,  but  their  distal  ends  are  crushed  together  so  as  to 
be  absolutely  in  contect.  The  principal  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the 
scapular  arch  are  hidden ;  but  I  do  not  think  more  than  22  pairs  of 
ribs  could  properly  be  reckoned  as  dorsal.  The  proximal  ends  of 
the  ribs  appear  to  be  relatively  larger  and  more  cylindrical  than  in 
the  other  specimen,  and  the  interspaces  between  the  ribs  appear  to 
be  less,  though  in  no  case  is  the  interspace  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
rib  itself,  as  they  lie.  The  transverse  width  across  the  ribs  in  the 
small  specimen  is  little  more  than  2  cm. 

In  the  remarkable  elongation  of  the  neck  and  proportions  of  the 
vertebral  column,  the  characters  are  entirely  Plesiosaurian ;  but,  for 
a  member  of  this  group,  the  Intercentral  surfaces  are  remarkably 
fiat ;  and  unless  the  apparent  blending  of  the  early  dorsal  centrums 
in  the  region  of  the  coracoids  is  an  accidental  character,  it  makes  a 
marked  difference  from  known  Plesiosaurians.  The  appearance  of 
pegging  together  in  the  neural  arch  has,  at  first  sight,  a  suggestion 
of  tiie  mode  of  union  of  the  neural  al^)hes  of  certain  lizaxds  and 
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Ophidians ;  but  there  ib  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of 
affinity.  Similarly  the  long  neck  recalls  the  lizard  from  the  Chalk 
named  Doliehosaurus,  which  also  has  the  arches  joined  by  zygo- 
sphene  and  zygantrum.  And  in  the  rib  rising  directly  from  the 
side  of  the  vertebra  in  our  fossil,  without  transverse  processes  to 
support  it,  the  character  is  more  Lacertian  than  in  Plesiowurua. 
But  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  Fliosaurus^  and  RhomaUo^ 
saurus  from  the  lias,  like  Nothotaurus^  have  the  cervical  ribs 
articulated  by  double  heads,  as  in  GrooodileB ;  so  that  much  weight 
cannot  be  attached  to  characters  in  which  the  vertebral  column 
shows  Laoertilian  analogies. 

77ie  Pectoral  Arch 

is  imperfectly  preserved  (PI.  XIII.  fig.  1).  The  coracoid  on  the  left 
side  is  entirely  removed ;  on  the  right  side  it  is  complete.  It  has 
very  much  the  form  of  an  ischium  of  PlesiosauruSy  and  is  as  unlike 
the  coracoid  of  Flesiosaurs  as  could  be  while  still  formed  on  the 
same  plan.  The  bones  were  directed  backward,  and  met  in  the 
median  line  by  a  suture  which  was  not  more  than  7  mm.  long.  The 
oblique  position  of  the  coracoid  will  be  best  understood  by  stating 
that  the  median  suture  is  entirely  posterior  to  the  glenoid  cavity  for 
the  humerus.  The  transverse  width  of  the  bone  is  about  12  mm. 
Its  extreme  length,  measured  obliquely,  is  about  14  mm.  It  is  con- 
stricted in  the  middle ;  but  the  anterior  concavity  is  shorter  and  deeper 
than  the  posterior  concavity.  The  width  at  the  scapular  end  is  less 
than  7  mm.,  and  the  corresponding  antero-posterior  measurement  at 
the  median  suture  is  more  than  8  mm.  At  the  suture  with  the  other 
coracoid  there  is  a  small  wedge-shaped  interval  at  the  posterior 
margin,  such  as  is  usually  seen  in  Plesiosaurs.  The  scapular  end 
has  a  small  anterior  surface  for  union  with  the  scapula,  and  a  wider, 
thicker  antero-lateral  surface  for  union  with  the  humerus.  In  trans- 
verse measurement  the  bone  is  concave,  while  from  front  to  back  it 
is  flattened.  The  scapulae  are  imperfect ;  but  that  on  the  left  side 
IB  the  better  preserved.  It  has  somewhat  of  a  chopper-like  shape, 
the  part  which  would  correspond  to  the  handle  of  the  chopper 
being  directed  above  the  head  of  the  humerus,  much  like  the  supra- 
humeral  process  of  the  scapula  in  Plesiosaurtu.  The  blade  of  the 
bone  is  subobovate,  with  a  slight  median  ridge  dividing  the  surface 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  This  ridge  terminates  posteriorly  in 
a  thickened,  rounded  articulation,  which  contributed  with  the  cora- 
coid to  form  the  glenoid  cavity  for  the  humerus.  Interior  to  this, 
though  not  well  seen,  is  the  articular  surfEUie  which  unites  the  bone 
with  the  coracoid.  The  ridge  on  the  bone  not  improbably  indicates  the 
area  which  was  overlapped  by  the  clavicle.  The  length  of  the  blade 
of  the  scapula  is  just  over  1  cm. ;  its  breadth  is  6  mm. ;  the  length 
of  the  posterior  process  cannot  be  given  with  certainty,  since  it  is 
partly  covered  by  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  less  than  3  mm.  This  process  ascends  at  a  considerable  angle 
above  the  plaice  of  the  base  of  the  bone.  As  already  remarked,  the 
aJ.G,S.  No.  151.  2  b 
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bone  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  owing  to  the  ridge ;  it  is  slightly 
concave  in  length. 

In  the  second  specimen  the  coracoids  are  not  seen,  and  the 
scapulae,  looked  at  from  above,  present  no  resemblance  to  the  bones 
jost  described.  How  far  this  apparent  difference  may  be  dne  to 
position,  and  how  far  to  their  being  covered  by  the  clavicular  bones, 
I  am  unable  to  determine.  The  posterior  processes  are  parallel  to 
each  other ;  and  the  transverse  external  width  across  them  is  2  cm. 
The  length  of  the  scapula  appears  to  be  about  13}^  mm. ;  but  the 
posterior  process  is  not  quite  complete  behind,  where  it  extends  over 
the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  articular  part  of  the  coracoid. 
The  scapulae  appear  to  converge  forward  in  a  convex  curve. 

The  coracoid  is  essentially  the  same  in  type  as  that  so  well 
figured  by  von  Meyer  as  pertaining  to  Nothosauraa,  The  scapula 
only  differs  in  specific  characters  and  smaller  size  from  some  small 
bones  (Muschelkalksaurier,  t.  33.  fig.  40-44)  found  near  Jena,  which 
Ton  Meyer  did  not  name.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
scapula  of  Noihosaums  (t.  34).  The  fragment  of  a  lefi;  clavicle 
which  adjoins  the  corresponding  scapula  is  broad,  but  too  imperfect 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  clavicular  elements  of  the  arch. 
Thus  the  pectoral  bones,  as  a  whole,  are  much  more  like  those  of 
Noihosaurus  than  Phsiosaurus,  The  Nothosaurian  coracoid  is 
essentially  a  modified  crocodilian  coracoid,  differing  chiefly  in  having 
the  median  margin  rather  more  elongated ;  and  instead  of  having 
the  articular  end  of  the  bone  pierced  by  a  foramen,  there  is  a  notch 
between  it  and  the  scapula,  as  in  many  Dinosaurs  and  Ichthyosaurs ; 
but  this  notch  is  not  developed  in  our  fossil.  It  only  needs  that  the 
antero-posterior  elongation  of  the  coracoid  of  Neusticosaurus  should 
be  carried  further  to  make  it  comparable  with  that  of  Plesiosaurus, 
Thus  the  form  of  that  bone  in  Phsiosaurus  becomes  a  modification 
of  a  crocodilian  type. 

The  scapula  is  at  first  sight  more  difficult  to  understand;  but 
when  that  bone  in  Nothosaurus  is  compared  with  the  scapula  of  the 
Crocodile,  the  blade  of  the  bone  is  similarly  directed  upward  and 
backward,  but  is  not  so  expanded  as  in  the  Crocodile,  while  the 
anterior  or  preacetabular  part  of  the  bone  is  more  developed.  The 
resemblance  is  not  so  close  as  in  the  coracoid ;  but  the  difference  is 
one  of  proportion,  not  of  plan,  and  therefore  may  be  classed  as 
functional.  In  our  fossil  the  blade  of  the  bone  becomes  directed 
more  backward  and  assumes  a  form  closely  approaching  the  supra- 
acetabular  process  of  the  scapula  in  some  Plesiosaurs,  which  I  am 
thus  led  to  identify  with  the  blade  of  the  scapula  in  the  Crocodile. 
The  preacetabular  part  of  the  scapula  in  Nothosaurus^  or  even  in 
this  fossil,  diverges  much  less  from  the  crocodilian  type  than  does 
the  scapula  of  such  a  genus  as  Colymbosaurus  from  that  of  Notho' 
saunis. 

The  striking  and  distinctive  feature  of  these  Triassio  Saurians 
consists  in  the  great  development  of  the  clavicular  bones,  which 
form  an  arch  in  front  of  the  preacetabular  elements  of  the  scapulae. 
Nothing  corresponding  to  these  elements,  except  the  interclavicular 
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bone,  is  known  to  exist  in  any  Crocodile.  In  Flesiosanrs,  however, 
the  clavicles  have  become  small  or  absent,  and  blended  with  the 
greatly  enlarged  interdavicle  in  those  species  in  which  they  have 
been  observed ;  so  that  in  this  respect  the  clavicular  region  in 
PUnosawrus  is  rather  more  like  that  of  the  Crocodile  than  is  that  of 
Noihosaurus,  The  resemblance,  however,  cannot  be  pressed,  because 
in  Plesiosaurtu  the  interdavicle  connects  the  scapulae  together,  and 
braces  both  of  those  bones  to  the  coracoids.  But  we  are  justified 
in  inferring  that,  with  the  diminution  of  the  anterior  expansion  of  the 
scapula  in  Crocodiles,  the  clavicle  became  lost. 

Fig.  1. — Restoration  of  the  Pectoral  Arch  of  Neusticosaurus 

(external  aspect). 


a.  Coracoid. 
c.  Clayicle. 


b.  Scapula. 
d.  InterclaTicle. 


The  Pelvic  Arch. 

The  pelvis  consists,  as  usual,  of  ilium,  pubis,  and  ischium.  In 
the  principal  specimen  (Fl.  XIII.  fig.  1)  the  articular  head  of  the 
ilium  is  seen  in  situ,  contributing  to  form  the  upper  and  major  portion 
of  the  tripartite  articulation ;  but  on  the  right  side  the  acetabulum 
is  broken  away;  so  that  I  can  only  mention  that  the  head  of  the  ilium 
is  rhomboid,  4  mm.  wide,  and  5  mm.  deep.  The  pubic  and  ischiac 
bones  meet  by  suture  in  the  median  line,  and  extend  over  4  or  5 
Tortebne.  The  length  of  the  pelvic  region,  formed  by  these  two 
bones  is  about  2  cm.  The  bones  are  expanded  and  thin,  and 
closely  resemble  the  corresponding  elements  in  Plesiosaums.  The 
transverse  measurement  across  the  pubic  bones,  as  preserved,  is 
20  mm. ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  displacement  on  the 
loft  side,  by  which  the  antero-posterior  measurement  of  the  bone 
has  become  less  than  on  the  right  side.      Each  bone  is  subqua- 
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drate;  it  met  its  fellow  in  the  median  line,  though  the  suture 
ooDDot  be  distinguished;  it  also  met  the  ischium  behind  in  the 
median  line,  and  on  each  side  of  this  union  the  posterior  margin  is 
oonoayely  excavated  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  trans- 
versely ovate  ischio-pubio  vacuity.  In  front  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  concave  notch  between  the  united  pubic  bones,  about  as 
wide  as  the  base  of  the  centrum ;  and  then  each  sent  forward  a 
short  anterior  process  or  prepubio  element.  External  to  this,  the 
anterior  margin  has  a  deep  semiovate  concavity.  The  external 
margin  consists  of  two  nearly  equal  parts,  an  anterior  oblique  area, 
directed  outward  and  forward,  with  the  margin  sharp,  and  a  pos- 
terior thickened  articulation.  The  length  of  this  external  side  of 
the  pubis  is  about  8  mm.  Just  behind  the  articulation  is  a  slight 
narrow  notch  opposite  to  the  head  of  the  ischium.  The  ischium 
is  even  more  Flesiosaurian ;  it  is  directed  obliquely  backward,  and 
extends  in  length  as  it  passes  inward  towards  the  median  line. 
The  articular  end  is  greatly  thickened  and  extends  outward  rather 
further  than  the  pubis,  showing  that  the  acetabulum  was  chiefly 
formed  by  the  ilium  and  ischium.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  bone 
is  concave,  with  a  deeper  excavation  than  is  seen  on  the  longer 
lateral  margin.  The  bones  diverged  a  little  behind  from  imperfect 
ossification,  like  the  ischiac  elements  in  Plesiosawrus,  In  the  pelvic 
bones  there  is  a  considerable  departure  from  the  crocodilian  type. 
The  ilium  is  not  separated  from  the  matrix  in  these  specimens  of 
NeusticoMunu  \  but  in  Nothotaurus^  in  which  it  was  evidently 
similar,  the  bone  has  no  trace  of  that  vertical  elongation  seen  in  all 
true  Plesiosaurs,  but  is  short,  and  broad,  and  thick,  and  as  much 
suggestive  of  the  Crocodile  as  an  ilium  can  be  which  is  only  attached 
to  one  vertebra.  But  though  the  bone  is  not  distinctly  crocodilian, 
it  is  only  with  the  ilium  of  Crocodiles  that  it  can  be  compared. 

The  ischium  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Crocodile,  and  especially 
more  elongated  in  the  antero-posterior  median  suture ;  but  in  its  not 
possessing  the  preacetabular  process  which  supports  the  pubis, 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference.  This  process,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Triassic  Crocodiles ;  and  according  to 
Huxley  (Stagonolepis,  p.  32)  the  acetabulum  was  formed  by  union 
of  all  throe  pelvic  elements ;  so  that  thefe  is  no  divergence  from  the 
crocodilian  plan  in  such  a  difference  firom  existing  Crocodiles  as 
Neurtieosauruf  exhibits. 

The  pubis  is  not  crocodilian  in  form,  and  differs  in  having  a  hi 
greater  antero-posterior  development  of  the  postpubic  portion,  by 
which  the  prepubic  process  becomes  dwarfed.  But  if  von  Meyer 
was  right  in  some  of  his  identifications,  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  difference  between  the  plan  of  the  pubis  of  Nothosaiirus 
and  that  of  the  Crocodile,  both  being  expanded  towards  the  median 
suture,  and  both  constricted  near  the  articular  end.  As  a  whole, 
the  pelvis  of  Neusiieaaaurus  is  less  like  the  Crocodile  pelvis  than 
that  of  I^o1ho9auru$ ;  and  as  it  diverges  from  Nothoaaurus  it  makes 
an  approximation  to  Plesiosaurus. 
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Fore  Limb. 

On  the  left  side  the  fore  limb  is  fairly  well  preserved  (PL  XIII.  fig. 
1),  though  the  carpal  bones  are  but  slightly  indicated,  and  the  pha- 
langes appear  to  be  somewhat  scattered.  On  the  right  side  the 
humerus  is  gone,  apparently  through  bad  collecting,  since  there  is  the 
cavity  in  which  the  bone  rested.  Ulna  and  radius  are  well  preserved ; 
but  there  is  only  one  phalange.  On  the  left  side  the  fore  limb  is  5  cm. 
long.  The  humerus  has  the  shape  usual  with  that  bone  in  Plesiosaurus, 
It  is  21  mm.  long,  4  mm.  wide  at  the  proximal  end,  3;^  mm.  wide 
in  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  7^  mm.  wide  at  the  distal  end. 
The  proximal  part  of  the  shaft  is  cylindrical,  with  the  articular  end 
rounded,  and  some  muscular  roughnesses  on  the  shaft  near  the 
proximsd  end.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft  is  more  flattened  and 
compressed ;  near  the  distal  end  there  is  a  groove  or  foramen  for  a 
vessel  towards  the  posterior  border,  as  in  Nothosaurus,  The 
anterior  border,  in  its  upper  third,  exhibits  a  slight  angular  bend, 
such  as  occurs  in  some  Liassic  Plesioftiaurs,  and  is  paralleled  in  the 
humerus  of  Nothosaurus.  The  outline  of  the  bone  between  this  angle 
and  the  distal  end  is  very  slightly  concave.  The  post.erior  outline  is 
much  more  concave,  owing  to  the  distal  end  of  the  bone  being 
expanded  posteriorly.  The  distal  articulation  is  without  facets,  and 
is  convex  from  front  to  back.  The  ulna  and  radius  are  longer  and 
more  slender  than  those  of  Plesiosaurs,  and  present  a  marked  trans- 
ition towards  these  bones  in  a  Crocodile,  though  in  shortness  the 
forearm  rather  suggests  the  Chelonian  type.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  nomenclature  of  the  bones,  since  they  are  in  situ ;  but 
from  the  form  alone  it  might  well  have  been  inferred  that  the 
anterior  bone  was  the  ulna,  and  the  posterior  bone  the  radius.  The 
radius  is  12  mm.  long.  It  is  imperfect  proximally,  on  the  left  side ; 
but  on  the  right  side  the  proximal  end  is  seen  to  be  somewhat 
enlarged  and  bent  inward,  with  an  oblique  articular  facet  to  articu- 
late with  the  humerus ;  its  distal  end  is  more  slender ;  and  the  bone 
all  together  resembles  a  crocodilian  ulna.  The  ulna  on  the  right  side, 
where  best  preserved,  is  11  mm.  long.  It  is  also  wider  proximally 
than  distally,  with  nearly  parallel  sides ;  the  proximal  end  has  an 
oblique  facet.  Below  the  ulna  are  two  small  carpal  bones ;  but 
there  appear  to  be  two  or  three  more  displaced  among  the  digits,  so 
that  the  structure  of  the  carpus  is  unknown  ;  but  it  had  a  Plesio- 
saurian  character. 

The  number  of  digits  is  uncertain,  and  there  may  not  have  been 
more  than  three.  Only  one  metacarpal  (5  mm.  long)  is  preserved ; 
and  there  are  two  short  conical  terminal  phalanges. 

In  the  second  specimen  the  humeri  are  exposed,  so  that  the  right 
shows  the  dorsal,  and  the  left  the  posterior  lateral  aspect.  The  left 
bone  is  not  quite  perfect  distally,  and  is  ^actured  in  three  places. 
The  right  humerus  is  fully  18  mm.  long ;  its  proximal  end  is  narrower 
above  than  below,  and  is  thicker  than  wide;  the  distal  end  is 
6j|  mm.  wide ;  the  anterior  margin  is  convex  in  outline  proximally, 
concave  distally ;  the  distal  end  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  much 
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expanded  as  in  the  other  specimen ;  and  there  is  a  distinct  thickening 
of  the  shaft  in  a  hlunt  ridge  near  the  distal  articulation,  towards  its 
middle.    The  radius  is  11  mm.  long.    No  digits  are  preserved. 

Fig.  2. — Comparison  of  Fore  Limbs  of  Neustioosanrua  and 

Plesiosaurus. 


B 

A.  Is'eiMticosaurfts  pusillus, 

B.  PUsioMurua  Bawkinm, 

The  fore  limb  at  first  sight  suggests  nothing  but  a  modified 
Plesiosaurian,  in  which  the  forearm  is  relatively  more  elongated, 
and  the  digital  bones  are  fewer  than  in  known  forms.  These  are 
differences  such  as  are  well  known  in  certain  genera  among  the 
Cetacea.  But  when  we  compare  the  bones  of  the  fore  limb  with 
those  which  von  Meyer  has  referred  to  NothosauruSy  a  marked 
difference  is  observed  in  the  humerus ;  for  that  bone  in  Nothosaurus 
has  no  trace  of  the  Plesiosaurian  form,  and  is  essentially  the  hume- 
rus of  a  land  animal.  The  difference  consists  chiefly  in  expansion 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone  towards  the  distal  end.  There  is 
the  same  slight  proximal  curvature  of  the  head  of  the  bone  back* 
ward,  the  same  curvature  of  the  posterior  margin,  the  same  distal 
foramen  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the  bone.    And  seeing  how  growth 
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is  everywhere  developed  by  intermittent  pressure  and  tension,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  difference  between  these  two  is  precisely  such 
as  might  be  ezpectod  to  result  from  conditions  of  existence  such  as 
would  result  from  increased  leverage  of  the  body  being  thrown 
upon  the  anterior  distal  end  of  the  humerus,  in  consequence  of  the 
bone  being  used  as  a  chief  organ  in  progression,  in  an  animal  which 
was  adapting  itself  to  aquatic  conditions.  Further,  on  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  humerus  of  Nothosaurus,  in  the  upper  third,  is 
a  process  like  a  trochanter,  which  is  often  seen  in  certain  species  of 
Plesiosaurtuf^  in  the  same  position  though  less  developed ;  and  this 
process  I  regard  as  a  representative  of  the  radial  crest,  less  developed 
than  in  the  Crocodile,  and  rotated  further  backward.  We  shall  seek 
in  vain  among  existing  reptiles  for  any  near  analogue  of  the  Notho- 
saurian  humerus;  and  if  the  character  were  isolated  in  the  skeleton, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the  slight  crocodilian  character 
were  an  analogy  or  an  affinity. 

In  Crocodiles  and  Chelonians,  even  more  than  in  Lizards,  the 
humerus  is  more  elongated  than  the  forearm ;  but  in  Neusticosauna 
the  forearm  is  relatively  shorter  even  than  in  the  Crocodiles ;  for 
while  in  the  Alligator  these  regions  are  in  the  proportion  of  about 
7  to  5,  in  the  fossil  the  proportion  is  10  to  6.  But  while  the 
segment  of  the  limb  is  shortened,  the  bones  have  the  aspect  of  those 
of  a  land  animal :  the  radius  is  broad  at  the  proximal  end,  like  the 
radius  of  Plesiosaurus ;  and  the  ulna  is  broad  and  curved  a  little,  so 
as  to  foreshadow  the  way  these  bones  in  Plesiosaurus  became  short- 
ened as  they  ceased  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  in  width  with  the  increased  tension  under  new 
conditions  of  use. 

The  proportions  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  their  number  show 
no  striking  departure  from  the  terrestrial  type,  except  in  the  form 
of  the  terminal  phalanges,  which,  as  being  conical,  seem  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  fonctional  terminal  claws,  and  approximate  towards  the 
condition  seen  in  Plesiosaurus,  though  the  phalanges  were  few,  and 
did  not  give  the  limb  a  Plesiosaurian  elongation.    (See  Fig.  2.) 

Unfortunately,  the  limb-bones  of  Nolhosaurus  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  natural  association. 

The  Hind  Limb, 

The  hind  limb  is  no  longer  than  the  fore  limb,  but  of  an  alto- 
gether different  character ;  for  while  the  latter  suggests  a  swimming 
type,  the  former  is  the  hind  limb  of  a  land  animal. 

In  the  type  specimen,  only  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
is  preserved ;  but  the  impressions  of  its  extremities  in  the  matrix 
show  it  to  have  been  21  mm.  long  (PL  XIII.  fig.  1).  In  the  smaller 
specimen  the  length  is  a  little  less  than  20  mm.,  and  the  bone  appears 
to  be  of  slightly  different  form ;  for  in  the  larger  example  the  impression 
of  the  distal  end  indicates  an  appreciable  widening  of  the  bone,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  small  specimen,  which  has  the  distal 
end  more  slender  than  the  dijfference  in  length  would  have  suggested. 
But  this  difference  may  result  from  the  bone  being  exposed  laterally 
in  the  case  of  the  small  animal,  since  in  section  the  shaft  of  the 


larger  animal's  femnr  U  orate.     The  diBtal  end,  Ij  mm.  thick,  is 
compreesed  from  front  to  back,  flattened  inferiorly,  with  a  sharp 


Fig.  3. — Compariton  of  Hind  Limbs  0/ Neusticoaaums  and 
PlesioBBtirua. 


ridge  manning  the  inferior  external  border  in  iti  distal  half;  tbe 
external  side  is  oblique  and  ronnded  distaUy,  and  aeparated  I^  a 
ridge  from  the  anperior  aspect  of  tlie  bone.  Proximolljr  tbe  lat^«l 
aspect  of  tbe  bone  widens  in  a  wedge  shape  to  4  mm. ;  its  inferior 
aapeot  is  flat  and  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  tbe  lateral  snrfaoe, 
vbich  is  slightly  convex ;  the  superior  aspect  appeara  to  be  flattened. 
There  is  no  indication  exposed  of  an  articular  condyle  to  tb« 
proximal  end,  saoh  as  might  bare  been  expected  from  a  longitudinal 
ridge  running  down  tbe  underside  of  tbe  shaft.  The  tibia  and 
fibula  are  about  II  mm.  long  in  the  larger  individaal,  and  1  mm. 
less  in  the  small  one ;  and,  in  harmony  with  tbe  poaitions  of  tbe 
ikeletotu,  one  exbibit«  tbe  anterior,  the  other  tbe  posterior  aspect 
of  tbe  bosea ;  but  both  bones  are  unduly  slender  in  the  small  apeci- 
maa.     la  the  larger  animal  the  tibia  baa  a  maaaive  appearanoe;  itj 
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proximal  end  is  more  thaa  3  mm.  wide ;  the  distal  end  is  fallj  2  mm. 
wide.  As  the  specimen  lies,  the  head  oi  the  fibnla  extends  in  front 
of  the  tibia.  The  fibula  is  a  characteristic  bone,  with  the  external 
margin  straight  and  the  internal  margin  concave,  so  that  the  bone 
ia  constricted  in  the  middle  and  expanded  at  the  two  ends. 

There  are  only  two  tarsal  bones — first,  a  large  transversely  ovate 
tarsal  placed  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  a  similar  smaller 
one  adjacent  to  it,  and  below  the  fibula.  These  bones  differ  in 
proportions  somewhat  in  the  two  specimens,  but  have  a  close  general 
resemblance  to  the  tarsals  of  Plesiosaurus,  in  having  the  lateral 
surfaces  concave,  with  an  elevated  margin  round  the  articular  edge. 
The  transverse  measurement  of  the  large  tarsal  is  4  mm. 

The  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  of  the  hind  limb,  like  the 
corresponding  bones  of  the  fore  limb,  in  the  larger  specimen,  are 
badly  preserved.  The  foot  was  short ;  but  there  is  no  certain  evi- 
dence whether  it  included  four  or  five  digits.  Besides  the  meta- 
tarsal there  may  not  have  been  more  than  two  phalanges  in  each 
digit,  though  the  number  probably  varied  and  augmented. 

The  metatarsals  are  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  somewhat 
enlarged  at  both  ends ;  in  the  larger  specimen  the  first  is  6  mm. 
long.  Three  terminal  phalanges  are  preserved :  they  are  claws  of 
the  Lizard  pattern,  relatively  long,  compressed  from  side  to  side, 
well  hooked,  and  quite  unlike  the  small  terminal  conical  bones  in 
the  fore  limb. 

In  the  smaller  specimen  the  metatarsal  bones  are  better  preserved. 
There  are  four  bones  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  fractured  proxi- 
mal end  of  a  fifth.  There  is  no  divergence  between  the  bones, 
which  increase  slightly  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  fourth.  The 
transverse  measurement  over  these  four  bones,  as  preserved,  is  6  mm. ; 
the  length  of  the  longest  is  somewhat  more.  Only  one  or  two 
fragments  of  phalanges  are  preserved,  but  too  imperfect  for  mea- 
surement. 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  in  this  animal  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  diversity  of  type  exhibited  by  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs.  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  femur  as  best  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Triassic  Crocodilia,  in  which  the  bone  is  straighter 
than  in  existing  types,  and  more  widened  at  the  proximal  end. 
The  divergence,  however,  is  so  great  that  intervening  types  would 
be  required  to  justify  a  detailed  comparison ;  and  in  this  matter 
Noihosaurus  gives  but  little  help.  The  remarkable  compressed  claws 
are  not  crocodilian,  but  suggest  certain  Lizards  and  various  extinct 
animals. 

Conclusion. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  various  resemblances 
to  Crocodiles  which  I  have  attempted  to  indicate,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  discussing  an  animal  which  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Secondary  period,  comparison  has  had  to  be  made  with  a  type 
which  still  exists,  and  which,  therefore,  can  scarcely  give  much  clue 
to  the  actual  modifications  which  its  ancestral  forms  presented  in 
Triassic  times.     But  as  the  Crocodiles  are  traced  back  through  the 
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Teleosattrs  and  Belodonts  there  is  a  nearer  approximation  of  Btmo- 
ture  towards  Flesiosaurs,  which  may  especiallj  be  seen  in  the 
conformation  of  the  skull,  form  of  the  vertebrae,  articulation  of 
cervical  ribs,  and  development  of  transverse  processes  from  the  neural 
arch  in  the  dorsal  region,  no  less  than  in  the  conformation  of  the 
elements  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles.  The  proportions  of  the 
limbs,  too,  become  more  those  of  a  Crocodile  in  such  a  genus  as  Neu- 
8ticosauru8\  and  this  genus  demonstrates,  I  think,  that  the  Plesiosauria 
must  have  had  ancestors  which  lived  entirely  upon  land,  before  the 
limbs  came  to  be  used  for  natation.  That  those  animals  were  more 
nearly  aUied  to  Crocodiles  than  to  any  existing  reptilian  order,  seems 
to  me  highly  probable. 

In  such  a  group,  I  fancy,  we  are  reaching  the  parent  type  of  the 
great  subclass  of  reptiles  which  von  Meyer  named  Pal^sosavbia, 
which  I  would  enlarge,  to  include  Crocodilia,  Ehynchocephalia, 
Chelonia,  Ichthyosauria,  Plesiosauria,  Anomodontia,  and  Dino- 
sauria,  and  especially  distinguish  from  the  subclass  Cainosaubia, 
in  which  should  be  comprised  the  Lacertilia  and  Ophidia. 

While  this  genus  is  closely  affiliated  to  the  Nothosaurs  and 
their  allies,  we  see  in  those  animals  a  type  rather  terrestrial  than 
marine,  which,  in  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  diverges  widely 
from  the  true  Plesiosaurs.  This  osteological  modification  amounts 
to  a  subordinal  difference ;  and  for  this  group  it  may  be  convenient 
to  use  the  name  Nothosauria,  or  to  adopt  von  Meyer's  name  Macro- 
trachelia,  though  that  term,  being  equally  applicable  to  Plesiosaurs^ 
is  not  BO  distinctive. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XHL 

Fig.  1.  Type  of  Neusticoiaurus  punllus  (Fraas)  ahowiag  ventral  aspect^  natnral 
size. 

2.  Skull  of  the  same  specimen,  twice  natural  aize. 

3.  Dortal  aspect  of  a  second  specimen  of  Neiisticotaurus,  natural  nze. 
Both  examples  are  in  the  Natural-History  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  W.  A.  FoBBEs  pointed  out  that  a  similar  modification  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Penguins.  Pos- 
sibly the  anterior  and  posterior  Hmbs  of  Neusticomurus  may  have  been 
used  in  the  same  restricted  manner  as  in  those  birds. 

Mr.  Hulks  spoke  highly  of  the  value  of  the  paper ;  the  subject  of 
it  was  a  most  remarkable  Saurian.  The  modification  described  of  the 
fore  and  hind  limbs  was  very  singular ;  it  was  very  remarkable  to 
find  combined  in  one  animal  characters  which  were  found  in 
animals  so  widely  separated  at  the  present  day. 

The  Author  agreed  with  Mr.  Forbes  that  the  Penguins  presented 
a  parallel  instance  in  some  respects. 


i'i:xzxv:i!  pixo:. 


I>  A.  SIKOBAURIAir  COKACOIO. 


37.  Oa  a  remarkabU  DiKoaAtmun  Cokacoid  from  the  Wbauisn  of 
Sboos  in  the  IsLB  0/  WisHT,  prettrved  in  the  Woodwakduit 
MUBEDIC  of  the  TJsrvBRMTT  of  C AKBKIBOB,  profeoHy  TtferahU  Ut 
Orsithopsm.  By  H.  G.  Sbrlbt,  Esq.,  F.a.8.,  F.G.8.,  Professor 
of  Oeographf  in  King's  College,  London.     (Bead  May  24, 1882.) 

Uaht  ye&ra  ago  (about  1866)  Mr.  Henry  Keeping  obtained  from 
tiie  cli^  at  Brock,  midway  between  the  fossil  forest  at  Brook  Point 
and  Brook  Chine,  at  about  10  feet  above  high-wat«r  mark,  the 
largest  Dinosanrian  eoracoid  which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  ex- 
amine. It  differs  in  important  generic  characters  from  the  eoracoid 
of  Iguanodon  ;  and  the  only  genua  hitherto  described  to  which  it  is 
likely  to  belong,  is  Omithopiis,  a  Saurian  to  which  Mr.  Hulke  has 
already  referred  many  bonea  of  gigantic  size. 


Fig.  1.- 


a,  EumenJ  orticulatiDn.  i.  Scapular  mBrg[n. 

e.  Median  Uiickenine.  d.  Coracoid  foramen. 

t.  TermiuBlion  of  inferior  ridge. 

The  Specimen  is  from  the  right  side,  and  perfect,  except  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  thin  anterior  margin  has  been  broken  away. 
The  external  surface  of  the  bone  is  irre^lar,  but  somewhat  convex 
from  fiont  to  back ;  the  visceral  surface  ia  similarly  concave.    The 
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bone  is  of  moderate  tbickness,  bat  greatly  expanded  at  tbe  bnmeral 
articulation.  Its  greatest  lengtb  is  about  44  centim.  (171^  in.) ; 
greatest  widtb  86  centim.  (14|  in.);  and  the  greatest  (external)  length 
of  the  humeral  articular  surface  is  20  centim.  (7-^  in.),  while  the 
greatest  (internal)  length  of  the  suture  for  the  scapula  measures 
about  27  centim.  (10§in.)  The  bone  gives  no  certain  evidence  of  union 
with  a  sternum,  though  the  fact  that  the  extreme  posterior  end  of  the 
internal  border  of  the  bone  is  thicker  (fig.  2,  r)  than  the  part  which 
is  anterior  to  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  bone  baving  had  such  an  osseous  relation.  But  the  great 
thickening  of  the  internal  or  median  sutural  margin  in  a  line  trans- 
versely indicating  the  junction  of  the  coracoid  and  scapula  convinces 
me  that  the  coracoids  there  met  in  the  median  line,  though  their 
union  was  by  no  means  firm.  As  a  whole,  the  bone  has  a  curious 
general  resemblance  to  the  anterior  portion  of  an  ilium,  such  as  is 
seen  in  some  of  the  large  American  types. 

Fig.  2. — Contour  of  Medinn  Sutural  Margin  of  Dinosaurian 

Coracoid. 


97t.  ronto:?r  o'  e:d:omfil,  nnd  w,  interna!  surfaces,    p  is  plaerd  nt  the 
imperfect  anterior  border,    r.  Posterior  border. 

The  Median  Sutural  Margin  (fig.  2). — Though  the  lateral  outline 
is  convex  as  a  whole  from  back  to  front,  it  is  straight  or  a  little  concave 
for  a  length  of  about  27  centim.  (10|  in.)  in  the  middle,  where  the 
bones  may  have  met;  and  the  diverging  posterior  margin  is  also 
straightened  where  it  may  have  abutted  against  a  sternum.  This 
surface  is  convex  from  within  outward,  and  roughened  with  trans- 
verse grooves,  parallel  and  more  or  less  irregular,  indicative  of  a 
cartilaginous  surface  to  the  bone.  The  contour  of  this  surface,  as 
seen  transversely  (fig.  2),  is  remarkably  like  that  of  a  ladle  with  the 
bowl  in  front,  so  that  its  convexity  projects  outward  and  thickens 
the  bone  to  6  J-  centim.  (2^  in.),  while,  owing  to  the  corresponding 
though  lesser  internal  concavity,  it  tapers  forward.  But  immediately 
behind  this  anterior  thickening  the  bone  is  compressed  to  a  thickness 
of  2  centim.  (^  in.) ;  and  here  the  external  surface  is  concave  and  the 
internal  surface  is  convex ;  then  succeeds  a  longer  external  curve 
with  a  corresponding  internal  concavity  terminating  in  the  posterior 
expansion  of  5^  centim.  width  already  mentioned. 

The  External  Surface  (fig.  1). — This  is  necessarily  irregular  to- 
wards the  median  line  (c),  with  the  folds  and  thickenings  of  the 
bone  already  described,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Colym- 
hosaurus  and  certain  Plesiosaurs  where  these  bones  meet  in  the 
median  line.  The  bone  is  18  centim.  (7-i^o  ^°*)  ^^^^  proximally, 
26  centim.  (10|  in.)  wide  in  the  middle  where  thickest,  and  from 
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20  to  21  centim.  (7-j^  to  8^  in.)  wide  at  the  concave  poeteriar 
boTder.  The  extreme  len);th  of  the  external  margin  i»  33  oentim. 
(13  in.),  while  the  internal  maipn  ia  about  41  centim.  (ltt|  in.) 
long.  The  eature  for  the  scapula,  b,  converges  anteriorly  some- 
what toward  the  internal  sntural  margin.  The  foramen  which  per- 
forates the  corocoid  towards  its  eutore  with  the  scapula,  d,  is  oval, 
about  4  centim.  (I^  in.)  long  by  3  centim.  (1^  in.)  wide,  Bitnate  3j 
centim.  (IJ^  in.)  from  the  scapular  suture,  and  about  16  oentim. 
(ftj^  in.)  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  curve  of  the  concave  posterior 
ttorder.  The  exteiTial  margin  of  the  foramen  is  rounded.  The 
perforation  pierces  into  the  middle  of  the  scapular  suture ;  anterior 
to  it  the  bone  is  undulated ;  and  posteriorly  the  bone  is  convex 
from  before  backward,  and  concave  towards  the  elevated  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity.  At  about  TJ  oentim.  (3  in.)  behind  the  cora- 
coid  foramen  is  an  oblique  deep  furrow  about  8  centim.  (3^  in.) 
long,  directed  backward  and  inward,  hut  so  that  if  prolonged  it  would 
nearly  reach  the  posterior  angle  of  the  inner  mai^n, «.  This  groove 
has  in  its  posterior  part  the  appearance  of  being  muscular,  and  in 
its  anterior  part  a  vascular  aspect ;  on  its  inner  mai^fln  the  bone  is 
rounded,  and  on  its  posterior  mai^n  it  is  flattened. 

Fig.  3. — Internal  or  Viaeeral  Atptel  of  Dinoiaurian  CoraMtd. 


a.  Glenoid  caiit;  of  humerus.  i.  Sutur&l  iturfitce  for  aoapular. 

c.  Median  margin  for  union  of  ootscoida. 

The  internal  surface  (fig.  3)  ia  moderately  concave  from  within 

ontward ;  and  slightly  concave  in  length,  or,  rather,  is  divided  into 

two  concavities,  of  which  the  larger  and  deeper  is  anterior.     But 
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the  external  articolBr  margin  of  the  bone  ib  ftraigbt ;  the  concave 
posterior  margin  is  rounded  &om  belov  upward,  and  maintains  a 
uniform  thickness  of  about  2|  centim.  (1  in.). 

Tkt  external  margin  (fig.  4)  consists  of  two  parts : — a  posterior 
eemiovate  articulation,  a ;  and  an  antflrior  subtriangular  sutural  sur- 
face for  the  scapula,  b.  Tbe  latter  is  about  15  centjm.  (6  in.)  thick, 
aad  measures  about  17  oentim.  (6j  in.)  on  the  line  vhere  it  meets 
the  glenoid  cavity.  The  external  margin  is  about  17  centim. 
(6j  in.)  long,  and  the  internal  margin  is  about  27  centim.  (10| 
in.)  long.  Where  it  terminates  anteriorly  the  bone  is  about  4  cendm. 
(Ijj-  in.)  thick.  The  sutural  HUrt'ace  is  irregular  and  undulating,  bnt 
lies  essentially  in  one  plane  ;  it  is  rough  with  cartilaginous  attach- 
ment. It  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  interior  margin  of  the  bone, 
but  mokes  a  sharp  angle  with  tbe  external  surface. 

Fig.  4. — Seapulo-ffUnoid  Surface  of  Dinotaurian  Coracoid. 


a.  Olrnnid  QBTit;  of  bumerus.  6.  ButunI  aurrace  for  Kspula. 

The  articnlsr  surface  for  the  humeras  has  its  outline  convex  ex- 
ternally (fig.  4) ;  behind  the  convesity  it  is  sharper ;  and  internally  it 
is  straight.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  hone  is  a  little  over  17 
ceurim.  (G|  in.'),  tjne  greatest  length  of  the  surface  is  18  Centim. 
(7yijin.),  and  its  greatest  width  about  10  centim.  (4  in,);  thegleooid 
cavity  ia  gently  concave,  bat  towards  the  outer  part  shows  grooves 
which  indiuate  that  the  articular  cartilage  was  not  entirely  ossified. 

Of  all  coracoids  of  British  Dinosaurs,  that  which  approachea 
Dearest  to  this  type  is  seen  in  the  skeleton  referred  t«  Hylceoiawrv* 
from  the  Wealden  of  Tilgat«.  But  in  Hylaosaunu  the  distal  pot^ 
tion  of  tbe  bone  is  more  prolonged,  the  median  portion  is  leM 
thickened,  and  the  foramen  is  placed  behind  the  middle  of  the 
humeral  border  far  away  from  the  scapular  margin.     The  bone  is 
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*om  the  ooraooid  of  Iguanodon  by  wanting  the  notch 
^eral  and  Boapolar  surfaces,  which  in  that  genus 
..  Aux-amen  in  this. 

±a  many  characters  our  Wealden  coracoid  approaches  nearer  to 
American  types,  such  as  Morosaurms^  and  especially  Camptonotus^ 
than  to  any  English  form.  The  resemblance  is  seen  in  form  of  the 
bone,  angle  of  the  scapular  margin,  and  especially  in  a  ridge  which 
diverges  from  the  humeral  articulation  downward  over  the  outer 
surface  of  the  bone.  This  ridge  is  well  seen  in  Stegosaurus^  and  is 
less  deyeloped  and  nearer  the  margin  in  Camptonottis,  But  in  no 
American  genus  are  the  characters  identical  with  those  here  seen  ; 
for  in  this  coracoid  the  lateral  ridge  rises  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
humeral  articular  surface. 

The  large  size  of  the  bone  makes  it  probable  that  the  bone,  if  per- 
taining to  a  described  genus,  must  be  referred  to  either  Pelorosaurus 
or  OrnitJiopsis.  The  resemblances  of  the  bone  to  coracoids  of  Ameri- 
can Stegosauria  may  make  the  affinity  of  the  bone  with  Omiihopsis 
sufficiently  probable  to  be  adopted.  Pelorosaurus  has  nerer  been 
critically  described ;  but  many  of  the  bones  referred  to  it  seem  to 
me  unquestionably  Iguanodont,  probably  belonging  to  a  large  species 
of  Iguanodon ;  while  other  bones  like  the  great  humerus  (Oweu, 
PalsBont.  Soc.  1859,  Suppl.  2,  p.  39,  pi.  xii.)  seem  to  me  to  belong 
to  Omiihopsis, 

So  few  types  of  Dinosaurian  coracoid  have  been  figured,  that  I 
believe  this  form  will  possess  a  certain  interest  in  demonstrating 
that  generic  characters  may  be  found  in  the  shoulder-girdle ;  and  it 
may  famish  new  evidence  in  support  of  the  genus  Omiihopsis, 

I  would  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  Hughes  for  his  kindness 
in  allowing  me  to  study  this  specimen. 

DiscxrssioK. 

The  PRESiDEirT  considered  the  specimen  the  most  magnificent 
Dinosaurian  coracoid  he  had  ever  seen.  There  was  one  thing  to  be 
said  against  regarding  this  bone  as  belonging  to  Omiihopsis^  namely 
that  it  had  been  found  in  beds  lower  than  those  in  which  Orni- 
thopsis  had  hitherto  been  obtained.  He  doubted  whether  there 
had  been  any  mesial  sutural  union  of  the  coracoids,  a  feature  as 
yet  unobserved  in  Dinosaurs.  Iguanodon  Seelyi  was  found  at  the 
same  horizon  as  this  bone. 

Prof.  Seelet  did  not  see  any  difficulty  in  Omiihopsis  occurring 
lower  in  the  beds  at  Brook,  since  it  ranged  to  Tilgate.  He  was  at 
first  disposed  to  examine  whether  this  coracoid  might  not  belong  to 
Pelorosaurus.  But  most  of  the  bones  of  that  genus  so  resembled 
Iguanodon  that  there  are  no  characters  in  the  coracoid  or  other  parts 
of  the  skeleton  which  differentiate  it  clearly.  If  the  bone  is  attri- 
buted to  Iguanodon  Sedyi^  it  proves  that  that  species  must  be  re- 
ferred to  some  other  genus ;  for  the  characters  of  this  coracoid  are 
distinct  from  those  of  Iguanodon,  The  reference  of  an  isolated  bone 
to  its  species  when  the  region  to  which  it  belongs  is  previously  un- 
known is  necessarily  a  matter  of  probabilities. 
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88.  Note  on  the  Os  Pubis  and  Ischium  o/Orktchopsis  bucamebotus*. 
By  J.  W.  HuLKB,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S.    (lU  -d  March  22, 1882.) 

[Plati  XIV.] 

In  four  communications  on  remains  of  this  remarkable  aberrant 
form  of  Dinosaur  which  the  Society  has  published  in  its  Quarterly 
Journal,  I  have  described  and  figured  its  cervical  and  thoracic 
yertebrse,  and  noticed  the  affinity  which  these  suggest  with  Ctteo- 
saurus  oxoniensis,  and  also  with  certain  North-American  Dinosaurs 
described  by  Profs.  0.  C.  Marsh  and  Copef.  At  the  date  of  my  last 
eommunication  (1879),  I  was  unable  to  lay  before  the  Society  any 
information  respecting  the  vertebfas  behind  the  thorax,  or  the 
girdle-  and  limb-bones.  None  of  these  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Pox 
or  myself  in  such  close  association  with  yertebrsB  of  the  forms  I 
described  as  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  parts  of  one  skeleton ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  this,  the  expectation  that  the  posterior  verte- 
brsB  and  the  other  bones  should  exhibit  a  textural  and  constructive 
agreement  with  the  vertebrae  known  to  us  constituted  during  several 
years  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  identification. 

The  removal  of  this  prejudice  we  owe  to  the  recovery  in  Colorado 
of  a  large  series  of  remains  of  allied  forms,  in  excellent  preservation, 
which  demonstrate  in  the  posterior  vertebras  the  absence  of  the  side 
pits  and  chambers  that  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  tbe  cervical 
and  thoracic  centra,  and  the  solidity  of  the  posterior  centra,  as  also 
of  the  girdle-  and  limb-bones  t. 

The  figures  already  published  by  Profs.  0.  C.  Marsh  and  Cope  have 
confirmed  an  identification  that  I  made  in  1873  of  three  bones  then 
recently  acquired  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Fox ;  and  they  enable  me  now 
to  make  another  step  in  the  reconstruction  of  (hmtthopsis.  These 
bones,  lately  purchased  as  part  of  the  Fox  Collection  by  the  British 
Museum,  were  bought  by  Mr.  Fox  with  several  of  his  finest  typical 
thoracic  vertebrae  of  Ornithopsis^  and  a  couple  of  other  vertebrae, 
which,  considering  them  Ceteosaurian,  he  threw  aside,  as  he  never 
placed  any  value  on  these.  Two  of  these  bones  appeared  to  me  to  be 
unmistakably  ischia,  and  the  third  a  pubis.  Mr.  Fox  permitted  me 
to  take  a  rough  sketch  of  them  ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  would  not 
allow  their  complete  extrication  from  the  rock,  nor  the  readjustment 

*  fi^nonyms:  EvcafnerotuSf  Hulke;  BothriotpondyluB  (in  part),  R  Owen; 
Chonarosteo«auru8,  B.  Owen. 

t  Its  affinity  with  Camarofourus,  Cope,  was  discussed  by  Prof.  B.  Owen  in  m 
paper  in  the  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Sept.  1878,  "  Bestoration  of  Chcndrostto^ 
taurus^*  the  name  substituted  for  Botkrwspondylu^y  under  which  he  had  pr»* 
▼iously  described  (Pal.  See.  Mem.  1676-1876)  some  vertebml  remains  in  tbe 
British  Museum,  including  the  centra  (nos.  2289,  28362)  upon  which,  in  1869, 
Prof.  Seelev  had  founded  tbe  genus  OmitHopsis, 

X  Prof.  0.  0.  Marsh  writes  to  me,  under  date  Dec.  24.  1881,  that  he  had 
nearly  completed  a  memoir  on  these  Sauropoda,  illustrated  by  90  quarto 
plates. 
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of  the  many  fragments  into  which  they  were  broken.  This  has  now 
been  accomplished  bj  the  skilful  mason  of  the  national  museum, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  has  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectation  in  joining  together  these  valuable  relics. 

The  Os  Pubis  (PI.  XIV.  fig.  1,  P)  is  an  oblong  flattened  bar  73 
oentim.  (28f  in.)  long,  with  a  breadth  of  28*6  centim.  (llf  in.) 
and  27*5  centim.  (10|-  in.)  at  its  proximal  and  distal  ends,  and 
of  23  centim.  (9|-  in.)  at  its  middle,  where,  however,  the  posterior 
border  is  mutilated.  The  proximal  end  is  divided  into  two  parts* 
Of  these,  the  posterior,  10*1  centim.  (4  in.)  long  by  5*5  centim. 
(2^  in.)  wide,  is  an  arc  of  a  large  circle ;  it  is  smooth,  and  evidently 
formed  part  of  the  drcumferenoe  of  the  acetabulum.  The  other  part 
of  the  proximal  end,  anterior  in  position  to  that  just  described,  is  19 
centim.  (7^  in.)  long,  and  7*5  centim.  (3  in.)  wide  at  its  middle,  from 
which  its  width  decreases  forwards  to  the  angle  where  the  end  meets 
the  anterior  border  of  the  bone ;  this  part,  now  somewhat  damaged, 
was  evidently  united  to  the  pubic  process  of  the  iUum.  The  anterior 
border,  fortunately  entire,  stouter  than  the  posterior,  is  slightly  in- 
curved near  the  ends,  and  intermediately  throughout  nearly  its  whole 
length  almost  straight.  The  posterior  border,  for  a  space  of  20*3 
oentim.  (8  in.)  from  the  obtuse  angle  it  makes  with  the  upper  end  of 
the  bone,  is  nearly  straight,  and  throughout  this  extent  it  articulates 
with  the  ischium.  Below  this  articular  portion  the  remainder  of 
the  border,  non-articular,  takes  first  a  deep  incurve,  and  then  curves 
outwards  with  the  widening  of  the  bone  at  its  cUstal  end.  This 
strong  incurve  of  the  border  between  the  two  ends  appears  to  have 
been  interrupted  at  its  middle  by  a  slight  projection,  where  also 
is  a  slight  inflexion  of  the  border  towards  the  interior  of  the  pelvis. 
The  exact  form  of  this  part  is  no  further  ascertainable,  some 
pieces  having  been  broken  off  and  lost.  The  distal  end  of  the  bone, 
now  27*5  centim.  (10^  in.)  across,  was  originally  wider,  as  the  pos- 
terior angle  is  mutilated.  It  is  stout,  being  at  ^e  middle  9  centim. 
(3^  in.)  thick ;  and  inferiorly,  and  on  its  inner  aspect,  it  has  the 
roughness  indicative  of  a  symphysial  union  with  its  fcUow  bone  of  the 
other  side  of  the  pelvis. 

An  oval  foramen,  8*3  centim.  (3f  in.)  in  its  long  diameter,  pierces 
the  pubis  near  its  upper  end  in  the  angle  included  by  the  acetabular 
and  ischiatic  margins. 

The  Ischium  (PI.  XIV.  fig.  1,  Is,)  is  a  narrower,  stouter,  and  more 
curved  bar  than  the  os  pubis,  than  which  it  is  also  shorter,  a  straight 
line  joining  its  extreme  points  measuring  65  centim.  (254  in.).  Its 
greatest  breadth  nearly  in  the  mid-level  of  the  pubic  articulation  is 
19  centim.  (7^  in.),  its  distal  end  is  17*7  centim.  (7  in.)  wide,  and  the 
middle  is  its  narrowest  part,  being  somewhat  more  than  10  centim. 
(3^  in.)  across.  Its  upper  end,  like  that  of  the  os  pubis,  consists  of 
two  parts.  Of  these,  tiie  posterior,  very  stout,  rises  high  above  the 
other.  It  has  a  rudely  oval  sectional  outUne  14  and  7*7  centim. 
(5^  and  2f  in.)  in  its  two  diameters ;  and  its  surface  has  a  roughness 
which  plainly  speaks  of  its  junction  with  the  ilium.  The  other  part 
of  this  end  lying  in  front  of  that  juQt  described  is  a  curved,  smooth 

Q.J.G.8.  No.  151.  2  c 
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surface,  plainly  acetabular.  It  is  continuous  with  the  adjoining 
smooth  acetabular  part  of  the  os  pubis,  than  which  it  is  slightly  wider. 
The  distal  end  of  tiiie  ischium  is  thin,  and  quite  unlike  that  of  the  os 
pubis ;  it  is  devoid  of  indications  of  symphysial  union  with  its  fellow 
bone  of  the  other  side ;  and  since  it  is  nearly  perfect  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  no  such  union  was  ever  present.  The  posterior 
border,  stout  and  rounded,  forms  a  large  simple  curve  from  end  to  end. 
It  is  the  stoutest  part  of  the  bone,  attaining  its  greatest  thickness 
in  the  iliac  process,  and  decreasing  from  this  towards  the  distal  end. 
The  anterior  border,  much  less  stout  than  the  posterior,  has  near 
the  acetabular  end  a  flat  straight  surface  by  which  it  was  connected 
with  the  OS  pubis.  In  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  non-articular. 
A  change  in  the  direction  of  its  surfaces  towards  its  ends  gives  the 
ischium  the  illusive  appearance  of  a  twist.  At  the  upper  end  a  line 
drawn  across  the  bone  in  the  direction  this  is  thought  to  have  had 
in  the  articulated  skeleton  would  be  approximately  parallel  to  the 
vertebral  column,  whilst  a  second  line  drawn  across  the  surface  near 
the  lower  or  distal  end  of  the  bone  would  cut  the  first  line  at  a  sn:  all 
angle. 

The  cortical  bony  tissue  of  the  os  pubis  and  ischium  is  compact, 
and  its  external  surface  is  smooth  ;  but  these  characters  are  much 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  chambered  thoracic  and  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, and  the  cancellous  tissue  makes  no  approach  to  the  megacel- 
lular  texture  so  conspicuous  in  them. 

A  moment's  comparison  of  the  side  views  of  the  pelves  of  Iguano^ 
don*  and  Ornithopsis  (PI.  XIV.  fig.  1)  will  sufiice  to  show  how  widely 
different  are  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  constituent  bones  of  the 
OS  innominatum.  In  Iguanodon  the  ischium  and  the  long,  slender, 
rod-like  part  of  the  os  pubis  (post-pubis  as  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh  terms 
it),  which  is  the  homologue  of  the  os  pubis  of  OmithopsiSj  are  much 
more  slender  than  the  broad,  fiattened,  plate-like  form  of  the  same 
bones  in  this  latter.  In  Iguanodon  they  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  whereas  in  Omiihopsis  their  distal  ends  are  widely  separated. 
The  ischium  of  Omithopsis  in  those  respects  in  whidi  it  differs 
greatiy  horn  that  of  Iguanodon  roughly  resembles  that  of  Megcdo- 
mwnjbs.  It  was  this  resemblance  which  chiefly  guided  me  in  1873 
in  my  determination  of  the  skeletal  position  of  the  bone. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  pelvis  of  Ceteosaurus  oxoniensis  amongst 
British  Sauropsida  that  the  strongest  resemblance  to  that  of  Orin- 
ihopsis  is  to  bo  found.  The  similarity  of  their  os  pubis  and  ischium 
is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  comment  other  than  that  it  is  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  their  affinity,  to  which  in  1871  I  called  attention 
upon  the  evidence  of  their  vertebral  remains.  But  a  still  closer  re- 
semblance is  to  bo  found  in  the  pelvis  of  Atlantosaurus  immanis.  If 
we  exclude  some  very  trivial  details,  the  figure  of  this  given  by  Prof. 
0.  C.  Marsh,  in  his  '  Principal  Characters  of  American  Dinosauria,' 
shows,  as  regards  the  os  pubis  and  ischium,  an  extremely  close  agree- 
ment with  those  of  the  Wealden  Saurian  (PI.  XIV.  fig.  2). 

In  the  similarity  of  the  constituents  of  its  haunch-bone  to  those 
*  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  JSoc.  toI.  nztl.  p.  365,  fig.  1. 
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of  CeUosaurus  o^voniensis  and  Adantosaurus,  Ornithopais  departs  from 
the  original  Dinosaurian  scheme  as  typified  by  Iguaiwdon,  and  takes 
the  direction  of  Lacertilia,  in  which  the  postpubio  extension,  so  de- 
veloped in  the  os  pnbis  of  Iguarwdm,  is  absent,  and  there  is  no  os- 
teally  closed  obturator  foramen.  It  differs,  howeyer,  from  the  Lacer- 
tilian  haunch-bone  in  the  absence  of  ischial  symphysis,  unless  I  have 
been  deceived  on  this  point ;  and  also  from  the  Crocodilian  form 
notably  in  the  inclusion  of  the  os  pubis  in  the  acetabular  circle. 

These  and  other  associated  departures  from  the  typical  Dino- 
saurian patterns  have  led  Prof.  0.  C.  Marsh  to  place  Atlantosaurus 
with  other  of  the  newly  discovered  Colorado  Sauria  in  a  special  sub- 
order of  Ihnosauria,  the  Sauropoda,  in  which  Ornithopsis  clearly 
finds  its  proper  place. 

POSTSCBIPT. 

For  reasons  stated  in  a  former  paper  I  adhere  to  the  prior  generic 
name  Ornithopsis,  given  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley;  and  since  this  genus 
was  founded  on  two  vertebral  centra  (Kos.  2239,  28362,  Brit.  Mus. 
Catal.)  which  there  are  grounds  for  referring  to  distinct  species,  I 
adopt  Eucanierotus  as  the  specific  name  of  the  subject  of  this  note, 
and  reserve  the  specific  name  Ifulkei,  given  by  Prof.  Seeley,  for 
the  Saurian  indicated  by  the  fossil  No.  2239.  The  annexed  list 
contains  all  the  references  I  can  find  to  papers  giving  descriptions 
of  fossils  referable  to  this  genus. 

List  of  Papers  on  Ornithopsis. 

1.  Hantell,  G.  A.     Fossils  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  250*    8vo. 

London,  1851. 

(Notice  of  no.  2239  fossil  in  Brit.  Mus.,  regarded  by  author 
as  tympanic  of  Iguanodon,) 

2.  Mantell,  G.  A.    Geology  of  S.E.  of  England,  pp.  305-306,  pL  ii. 

(Notice  of  same  fossil.) 

3.  Owen,  E.    Beporton  British  Fossil  Beptilia  in  Beports  of  Brit. 

Assoc,  vol.  for  1841,  p.  124. 

4.  Owen,  K.    Monograph  of  Foss.  Kept,  of  Wealden  Formation  in 

Pal.  Soc.  vol.  for  1854,  p.  18,  pi.  x. 

(3,  4.  Notice  of  same  fossil.  The  author  accepts  Mantell's 
determination,  but  suggests  it  may  have  belonged  to  Ceteosaurus 
or  Streptospondylus,) 
6.  Seeley,  H.  G.  On  Ornithopsis,  a  Gigantic  Animal  of  the  Ptero- 
dactyle  kind  from  the  Wealden.  Annals  &  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist, 
ser.  4,  vol.  v.  p.  279  (1870). 

(A  paper  on  the  fossil  no.  2239,  recognized  by  the  author  as 
a  vertebral  centrum,  and  on  another  centrum,  no.  28362  in 
Brit.  Mus. ;  read  before  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  22  Nov.  1869.) 
6.  Hulke,  J.  W.  Note  on  a  now  and  undescribed  Wealden  Vertebra, 
Quart,  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  318  (1870). 

(Description  of  the  neural  arch  of  a  thoracic  vertebra  under 
the  name  of  EueameroHis.) 
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7.  Hulkc,  J.  W.    Appendix  to  above  note.      Op.  dt  vol.  zxviii. 

p.  36  (1871). 

(EucamerotuSt  Hulke,  identified  with  Oniiihopgis^  Seeley.) 

8.  Owen,  R.      Bathriospwidylus  niagnus^  Monograph  Brit.  Fobs. 

Bept.  Mesozoic  Formation,  part  ii.  pi.  viii.  Pal.  Soc.  vol.  for 
year  1875. 

(Description  and  figure  of  fossil  in  Brit.  Mns.  no.  28362). 

9.  Owen,  R.     CAaiicifv«<eo«at«ri«WMi^nt«,  synonym  JBo<Ariaap<wu£y^i(« 

magnus.  Foss.  Bept.  Wealden  and  Purbeck  Formations,  supp. 
no.  vii.  p.  7  (1876). 

10.  Owen,  E.  On  the  Ocourrence  in  North  -America  of  Bare  Extinct 

Vertebrates  found  fragmentarily  in  England.  Part  I.  Resto- 
ration of  Ohondrosteosaurus.  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201,  pis.  X.,  xi.  (1878). 

11.  Hulke,  J.  W.     Note  (3rd)  on  Eucamerotus,  Hulkc  {Ornitkojms, 

H.  G.  Seeley).  Quart.  Jouni.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  572 
(1879). 

12.  Hulke,  J.  W.    Supplementary  Note  on  the  Vertebras  of  Onii- 

thopiis.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  31,  pis.  iii.  ir. 
(1880). 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  1.  Pubis  and  Ischium  of  Omithopeis  eucaanerotm,  one  fourth  nat.  aixe. 
P.  Os  pubis :  ac,  its  acetabular  part ;  i/,  its  iliac  part ;  /,  foramen ; 
Vt  its  dilated  Tentral  symphysial  end.  /«.  Ischium :  the  letters  in- 
dicate the  same  parts  as  do  the  corresponding  letters  in  the  pubis. 
2.  Pubis  of  AUantOBawruB  immanis,  O.  0.  Marsh,  one  twentieta  natural 
size.  H.  nium.  P.  Pubis.  Is.  Ischium.  (Copied,  rerersed,  from 
the  '  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts/  ser.  3,  vol.  xrii.  pi.  rii. 
%  2.) 

Discussion. 

Prof.  Sbelet  asked  for  the  evidence  on  which  these  bones  were 
referred  to  Ornithopsis.  Ho  agreed  with  the  author  as  to  the 
similarity  of  this  and  certain  American  forms,  and  also  as  to  their 
affinities  with  other  reptilian  types.  He  thought  the  evidence  should 
have  been  given  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  separate  into  two  species 
the  two  vertebrsB  which  he  had  first  described  as  belonging  to  Omi- 
(hopsis  UuUceiy  as  supposed  by  Cope  and  the  author,  before  referring 
these  pelvic  bones  to  cither  species,  supposing  them  to  be  distinct. 

The  AuTHOB  ropHed  that  the  pelvic  bones  were  f  oiind  imbedded  in 
the  same  block  with  several  vcrtebrse  of  OrnitJiojms.  The  similar 
American  peine  bones  were  associated  with  vertobrsB  wonderfully  like 
those  of  Ornitlwpsis.  He  thought  that  the  fonn  and  proportions  of 
the  two  vertebne  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which  the  genus  was 
founded,  were  so  different  that  we  are  justified  in  believii]g  them  to 
have  belonged  to  two  distinct  species. 
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39.  Notes  on  the  Akkeuba.  Tubicola.  of  the  Weitlock  Shales, /rom 
the  Washincks  of  Mb.  Geobge  Maw,  F.G.S.  By  Geoboe  Bobeet 
Vote,  Esq.  Commanicated  by  Prof.  P.  Maetin  Bukcaw, 
F.R.8.,  V.P.G.B.    (Read  Juno  7, 1882.) 

[Plate  XV.] 
TflE  bibliography  of  this  very  interesting  group  of  animal  remains 
is  comparatively  scanty  if  compared  with  the  literature  of  some 
other  groups.  In  his  celebrated  '  Petrefacten '  (1820)  Schlo- 
theim  founded  the  genus  CormUites  for  the  inclusion  of  ^^  certain 
Silurian  fossils  of  somewhat  doubtful  affinities,  but  apparently  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  tubicolar  annelids '' *.  In  the  '  Silurian  System,' 
published  in  1839,  species  found  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  SUurian 
were  identified  with  species  described  by  Schlotheim ;  and  since 
then  authors  have  referred  specimens  to  either  Tentacidites  or 
CornuUtes,  In  'Siluria,'  and  also  in  the  'Cambridge  Catalogue,' 
Salter  rectified  somewhat  the  earlier  errors  by  showing  that  some 
at  least  of  the  casts  of  specimens  had  been  referred  to  as  separate 
species.  In  his  '  British  Paheozoic  Fossils '  M'Coy  redefines  and 
limits  the  species  of  previous  authors ;  but  he  adds  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  group  generally.  It  is  to  Prof.  Nicholson,  whilst 
working  amongst  the  American  Palseozoio  fauna,  that  we  owe  the 
most  detailed  account  of  Tubicolar  Annelida,  and  that  from  mate- 
rial collected  by  himself.  In  working  over  the  species  which  had 
previously  been  identified  as  Tentactdites  he  first  saw  the  necessity 
of  founding  new  genera  for  their  reception.  Tentaculiies  t  was  re- 
defined and  limited,  and  Prof.  Nicholson  separated  this  group  from 
ordinary  Tubicolar  Annelida ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
Tentaculitea  belongs  to  the  Pteropoda.  Following,  however,  the 
example  set  by  Nicholson,  I  shall  keep  them  separate,  and  deal 
with  their  structural  peculiarities  fur^er  on.  The  new  genera 
founded  by  Nicholson  are  Conchicolites  and  Ortonia. 

In  Emmons's  ^  Manual  of  Geology '  (1860),  p.  108,  a  figure  is 
given  of  CornuUtes  arcucUus  as  one  of  the  fossils  of  the  Clinton  group 
of  rocks  possessing  characters  altogether  different  from  Comidites, 
and  more  like  Conchicolites  of  Nicholson. 

In  the  '  Catalogue  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Fossils  in  the  School 
of  Mines '  Mr.  Newton  furnishes  us  with  a  very  poor  list  of  British 
Silurian  species  as  preserved  in  the  museum  in  Jermyn  Street : — 

Caradoc    Serpulites  ceratoides,  Wyatt-Edgell,  MS. 

Upper  Llandovery    . .    Comulites  serptdariuSj  Schlot. 
Wenlock  Shale „  „  „ 

Serpulites  curtus^  Salter. 

Spirorbis,  sp. 
Wenlock  Limestone . .   CornuUtes  serpularius,  Schlot. 

Serpulites  perversus,  M*Coy. 

Spirorhis  Lewisii,  Sowerby. 

*  Nicholson,  Amer.  Joum.  Sol  1872. 

t  Amer.  Jootb.  Sci.  ^  Arts,  yoI.  iii.  March  1873|  p«  204, 
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Some  of  these  species,  with  the  addition  of  others,  ranged  into  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Ludlow,  interesting  partioolars  of  which  are  given 
in  the  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological  Society  in  1881  hy 
Mr.  Robert  Etheridge,  F  JI.S. 

1  have  been  allowed  to  examine  the  typical  specimens  of  Orionia 
and  ConckicoUtes  which  Prof.  Nicholson  has  described  in  his  various 
writings,  and  also  the  Tentaculites  miniUus  of  Mr.  James's  MS.  I 
cannot  but  accept  the  two  genera  of  Nicholson ;  but  the  specific 
characters  of  the  American  are  not  whoUy  applicable  to  British 
specimens.  1  am  therefore  compelled  to  describe  them  as  new. 
In  dealing  with  this  group  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  as  fairly 
as  possible  the  views  of  other  authors;  yet  the  very  poor  details 
furnished  by  them  give  small  help  in  the  way  of  original  research. 
Nearly  all  the  species  are  described  superficially,  and  but  little  evi- 
dence of  structure  is  afforded.  Some  of  the  figures  in  Murchison's 
'  Siluria '  and  in  the  *  Silurian  System '  are  represented  as  having 
been  polished,  and  so  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  walls  of  the  tube 
are  shown.  The  striation,  too,  of  the  smaller  specimens  of  ComuUtes 
can  be  examined,  so  as  to  obtain  evidence  of  superficial  structure*; 
but  as  some  of  the  examples  *  in  the  *  Siluria '  are  represented  as 
being  wholly  attached  to  some  foreign  object,'and  as  one  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genus  Cornulites  is  that  it  is  ''  attached  by  its  smaller 
extremity  to  some  foreign  body,"  the  species  thus  figured-  must  of 
necessity  be  placed  in  another  genus.  I  shaU  therefore  arrange  the 
described  genera  of  Tubicolar  Annelida  of  the  PalsBozoic  formations 
as  follows : — 

I.  GoRKULiTEs,  Schlotheim,  Petrefacten,  1820. 

Tube  annulated,  striated  longitudinally,  attached  by  some  por- 
tion of  its  extremity  to  foreign  bodies. 

II.  CoNCHicoLiTEs,  Nioholsou,  Geological  Magazine,  Eeb.  1873. 

Tube  annulated,  devoid  of  longitudinal  striso,  slightly  curved, 
attached  by  its  smaller  extremity  to  foreign  bodies. 

III.  Obtonia,  Nicholson,  Geological  Magazine,  October  1872. 

Tube  annulated  ;  cellular  or  not  along  the  surface  opposite  to 
its  attached  portion ;  slightly  fiexuous  and  attached  along 
the  whole  of  one  side  to  some  foreign  body. 

IV.  Spibobbib,  Lamarck. 

Tube  spirally  twisted  into  an  orbicular  form,  depressed,  and 
adhering  below.  The  spiral  may  bo  either  right-handed 
(dfxtral)  or  left-handed  (sinistral). 

V.  Tehtaoitlites,  Schlotheim,  Petrefacten,  i.  p.  377  (1820). 

Tube  annulated;  devoid  of  longitudinal  strite  or  of  cellular 
structure ;  conical,  straight,  tapering  towards  one  extre- 
mity, and  wholly  unattached  to  any  foreign  body. 

♦  PUte  xri.  *  Siluria/  ed,  1859. 
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As  I  am  not  aware  of  tlie  existenco  of  any  special  terminology 

applicable  to  fossil  Tnbicolar  Annelida,  the  following  explanations 

of  the  few  terms  I  shall  use  in  my  descriptions  may  be  appreciated. 

Tube :  the  whole  of  the  shell  of  any  ono  of  the  species. 

Superior  annulations :  the  ring-like  divisions  of  the  walls  of  the 

tube  which  show  structure  in  section. 
Inferior  annulations :  the  intervening  rings  between  the  superior 

annulations  in  Tentaculites  &c. 
Lateral   annulations:   the  prolonged  annulations  by   means  of 

which  the  tube  is  attached  to  foreign  bodies. 
Longitudinal  stris :  markings  having  a  structural  character  which 

cover  the  external  surface  of  one  genus  of  Tubicolar  Annelida. 
Intersected  striae:  striie,  longitudintd  or  transverse,  intersected 

by  other  stri®. 

Subkingdom  ANNULOSA. 
Division  Bbanchiata. 

Class  II.   AsfNELIDA. 

Order  m.  TUBICOLA. 

Body  protected  by  a  calcareous  or  arenaceous  tube.  Branchiaa 
attached  to  or  near  the  head. 

Genus  Gobnttlites,  Schloth. 

In  this  genus  the  animal  was  solitary,  inhabiting  a  shelly  tube  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  tube  gradually  tapering  and  slightly  flexu- 
ous,  attached  by  its  smaller  extremity  to  some  foreign  body.  Walls 
of  tiie  tube  very  thick,  composed  of  numerous  imbricating  conoidal 
rings,  their  widest  edge  next  the  slender  base ,  subirregular  in  old 
specimens,  more  or  less  distorted  or  oblique  in  the  young ;  external 
surface  obscurely  annulated,  finely  striated  longitudinally ;  inner 
surface  and  casts  scalariform,  with  two  or  three  longitudinal  furrows*. 
The  only  well-known  species,  C.  serpularitis^  Sch. 

Bef.  Schloth.  Petref.  t.  xxix.  fig.  7  ;  Sil.  Syst.  t.  xxvi.  figs.  5-8. 

In  the  *  Cambridge  Catalogue,'  p.  128,  Salter  describes  C.  serpu- 
larius,  Schl.,  as  "  a  sheUy  tube,  with  cellular  varices  (knots)  like 
TentaciditeSj  also  grows  in  knots  of  3,  4-8  young  shells,  separating 
afterwards." 

Ref,  Siluria,  2nd  ed.,  pi.  xvi.  figs.  3-10. 

Loe.  and  Formation.  Typical  Oornulites,  Wenlock  Limestone. 

Dwarf  specimens  about  an  inch  long.  Upper  Ludlow  Bocks, 
Westmoreland.  I  cannot  identify  any  of  the  species  found  in  the 
Wenlock  shales  with  either  the  typical  C.  serpularius,  Schl.,  or  the 
dwarf  specimens  referred  to  by  M*Coy  in  his  Brit.  Palaeozoic  Fossils. 

1.   CofiNTTIJTES  SCALAKIFORMIS,  U.  sp.      (PI.  XV.  figS.  1,  9  &  10.) 

?  Tentaculites  sealaris  of  Sil.  System  and  Siluria. 

?  Tentaculites  anglicus  of  authors  (part  of  Salter's  sp.). 

*  Brit.  Pal.  Foosils,  p.  63 ;  and  Nicholaon,  "  On  the  0enera  ComiUites,**  &c., 
Am.  Joum.  Sd.  1872,  yoL  iii.  p.  203. 
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Tube  hollow,  attached  by  a  portion  of  its  proximal  end  to  fordgn 
bodies,  the  greater  portion  free.  Yery  many  fragments  frequently 
found  in  the  shales,  varying  from  about  a  quarter  to  three  quarters 
of  an  inch.  Annulations  superior,  separated  by  depressed  inter- 
vals, which  give  to  the  fragments  a  kind  of  scalarif orm  aspect ; 
strongly  marked  with  ^longitudinal"  striae,  the  width  of  which 
varies  from  j^  to  y4^  of  an  inch ;  the  tube  is  again  marked  with 
transverse  intersectea  striss,  varying  from  -^q-  to  -^^  of  an  inch  in 
width.  This  cross-hatching  gives  to  the  tube  a  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter, and  in  all  probability  represents  *<  cellular  varices  "  of  Salter 
and  others. 

Loe.  Lower  Wenlock  Shales,  no.  40;  Upper  Wenlock  Shales, 
Tickwood  beds,  no.  41.    Rare  in  both  beds. 

Remarks.  It  is  quite  possible  that  C.  scalariformis  may  be  upon  a 
cursor}^  examination  identified  either  with  Tentaculites  anglicus  or  the 
smaller  specimens  of  Comulites  serpularius  of  authors.  The  anoma- 
lous characters  of  both  of  these  species  cause  me  to  approach  them 
with  a  great  amount  of  diffidence ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  I  shall 
improve  the  anomaly  by  the  doubtful  synonyms  I  have  placed  tmder 
the  species  described  above.  The  following  are  my  principal  reasons 
for  removing  this  species  from  the  region  of  doubt.  The  peculiar 
annulations  and  striation  of  C.  acalartformis  are  imique.  I  know 
of  no  other  species  with  which  I  can  compare  it.  In  Salter's  T, 
anglicus  the  external  walls  of  the  tube  are  longitudinally  marked, 
and  the  transverse  section  shows  by  the  small  opening  that  the  real 
diameter  of  the  tube  corresponds  with  the  contraction  of  the  verte- 
bra-like section,  which  professes  to  be  an  enlargement  of  a  fragment 
of  the  more  perfect  specimen.  Otherwise  than  this  there  is  no  coire- 
spondence  between  the  two  types.  Again,  the  structure  of  the  walls 
of  the  tube  when  examined  in  section  is  altogether  different  in  C 
scalariformis  from  that  of  any  typical  TmtaeuliUs,  Salter's  species 
is  straight  and  unattached  (?).  This  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  show 
amongst  which  group  it  should  be  placed  if  it  be  a  true  TenUicidiies ; 
but  I  have  satis&ctory  evidence  that  the  species  described  above  was 
not  free. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  furnished  with  examples  of 
the  species  from  Gotland  by  Professor  lindstrom,  of  Stockholm. 
One  fragment  is  attached  to  a  valve  of  Meri^teUa  {WMtfieldia) 
tumida^  and  the  proximal  end  is  covered  by  a  coral  growth ;  the 
other  specimens  are  unattached,  but  are  identical  with  our  own. 
The  following  are  the  microscopical  characters  of  this  species : — 

Tube  hollow,  having  a  somewhat  uniform  diameter,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  growth  of  the  shell,  widening  gradually  from  a 
diminutive  point  to  the  distal  extremity.  Interior  filled  either  with 
clay  or  calcite.  WaUs  of  the  tube  still  retaining  their  normal  cha- 
racter, varying  in  thickness  from  ^  to  -^^  of  an  inch.  Superior 
annulations  permeated  by  circular,  oval,  or  angular  cavities,  a  cha- 
racter which  will  be  seen  to  more  advantage  in  the  drawing.  In 
the  transverse  section  of  the  species  the  longitudinal  striae  appear 
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like  Bpiaes,  and  these  are  developed  apparently  from  an  outer  layer 
of  the  wall  of  the  tabe.    Walls  partaking  of  a  laminar  structure. 

I  have  examined  a  great  number  of  recent  and  fossil  Annelida, 
but  I  cannot  find  in  any  of  the  calcareous  tubes  special  charac- 
ters corresponding  with  those  of  C.  soalariformis.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  hoped  that  this  crude  description  will  direct  towards  the  Cornu^ 
lites  of  the  SQurian  epoch  the  attention  of  critical  paloBontologists 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Genus  Conchicolites,  Nicholson.] 

Conehicolites^  Am.  Joum.  of  Science,  March  1872.  Type  C,  gre* 
gariuSy  Nich. 

Conchieolites,  Geol.  Mag.  Feb.  1873.  Hp.  Conchicoliies  eorni- 
gatus.* 

This  genus  was  founded  by  Nicholson,  and  referred  to  in  full  in 
the  above  papers  and  in  his  PalsBontological  and  Natural  History 
Manuals,  for  species  which  in  all  probability  would  be  referred  by 
authors  to  ComuliUa^  Schlot.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
genera  is  something  more  than  merely  superficial ;  there  are  struc- 
tural differences  which  widely  separate  the  two  groups,  and  in  this 
paper  I  have  given  in  my  synopsis  the  leading  cuid  tjrpical  characters 
of  the  genera.  I  have  not  the  material  at  hand  to  reexamine  Cormi- 
lites^  and  I  have  only  reproduced  the  textual  outlines  of  previous 
authors.  This  is  to  be  regretted ;  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain  speci- 
mens for  a  closer  examination.  I  have,  however,  gone  very  care- 
fully over  the  whole  of  the  figures  and  text  of  both  the  ^  Silurian 
System '  and  ^  Siluria,'  and  also  the  details  of  Prof.  M'Coy.  In  tho 
separation  of  the  present  genus  from  Cornnlites  Prof.  Nicholson  has 
my  warmest  appreciation. 

2.  CoNCHicoLiTEs  NicHOLsoKn,  u.  sp.    (PL  XV.  fig.  2.) 

Tube  minute,  calcareous,  varying  in  length  from  1  to  2  Hues.  An- 
nulations  very  irregular,  close  or  compacted  together  near  the  proxi- 
mal end,  rather  more  separated  towards  the  distal  end,  the  average 
number  about  ten  to  a  line.  Proximal  end  of  the  tube  connected  by 
lateral  annulations  to  foreign  objects,  the  remaining  portion  free. 

Loc,  Rather  common  in  the  Build  was  beds,  no.  22 ;  rare  in  the 
other  washings.  It  is  also  present,  but  not  abundant,  in  the  Tick- 
wood  beds,  nos.  25  and  42.    Above  these  beds  I  have  not  detected  it. 

This  beautiful  and  delicate  Annelid  I  dedicate  to  Prof.  Nicholson, 
on  account  of  the  very  valuable  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
this  genus.  The  species  is  a  variable  one,  especially  in  the  upper 
beds,  but  more  in  its  manner  of  attachment  than  in  the  delicacy 
of  its  annulations.  Beginning  as  a  mere  point,  the  tube  assumes 
its  normal  character  very  early.  Por  about  -^  of  an  inch  the 
rings  are  very  fine,  and  these  are  produced  laterally,  as  the  mode 

*  In  this  paper  and  description  of  figures  the  student  must  revene  the 
figures  in  text>  &o. : — Figs.  2,  2a.  Ortonia  minor-,  figs.  3,  3a.  ConchicolUes 
corntgatus. 
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of  attachment  to  foreign  objects,  either  corals  or  shells.  After 
the  tube  becomes  fixed  there  is  a  gradual  bending  outwards,  and 
sometimes  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  length  it  is  free.  Nearly 
all  my  specimens  are  separate  in  the  shales,  and  I  cannot  there- 
fore give  any  information  as  to  whether  the  species  was  solitary  or 
social. 

3.  CoNCHicoLiTss  GREeARius,  Nioholsou. 

Contihicolites  gregarius,  Nicholson,  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  March  1872  ; 
Geol.  Mag.  Feb.  1873 ;  If anual  of  PalsDontology,  &c. 

Var.  BTTGosus,  n.  var. 

Tube  calcareous,  varying  in  length  from  2  to  4  lines.  Annula- 
tions  irregular  and  rugose,  sometimes  entire  or  completely  surroimd- 
ing  the  tube,  at  other  times  forming  imperfect  rings  only,  about  four 
in  the  space  of  a  line.  Diameter  of  the  tube  varying  from  three 
quarters  of  a  line  to  a  line ;  mouth  about  half  a  line.  Attached  by 
some  portion  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  tube  and  by  lateral  annu- 
lations  to  foreign  bodies. 

Loc.  Kathcr  common  in  small  fragments  in  the  Buildwas  beds, 
no.  22.  Pinely  preserved  in  38  and  40.  Very  rare  in  Coalbrook- 
dale  beds,  no.  43.  Present  but  not  abundant  in  Tickwood  beds, 
no.  25. 

There  is  no  possibility  when  care  is  exercised  of  confounding  the 
present  species  with  the  former.  The  abundance  of  the  two  species 
in  the  same  beds  (no.  22  washing)  affords  a  good  opportunity  of 
making  a  comparison  between  them.  I  have  some  specimens  of  C. 
NiehoUonii  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  C.  rtigosus,  and  I  can  find 
that  from  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  whole  growth  of  the 
tube  the  characters  of  the  two  spedes  are  clearly  defined.  I  have, 
however,  preferred  to  give  this  type  a  varietal  rather  than  a  specific 
name.  I  cannot  say  positively  i^at  this  is  a  form  of  Nicholson's 
species,  but  there  seems  to  mo  a  probability  of  its  being  so.  Wheb 
C.  gregariiis  was  described,  the  author  had  to  depend  on  either  a 
clustered  mass  attached  to  a  shell  of  OrtJwceras  Brongniarti  or 
upon  casts.  Neither  of  these  show  any  structure ;  but  the  cast 
figured  by  Nicholson  *  is  so  characteristic  of  ConchicoliteSj  that  I 
feel  a  pleasure  in  being  able  to  remove  any  difficulty  that  obscures 
the  description.  Still  there  is  a  doubt,  and  to  avoid  any  confusion 
I  have  fuUy  described  the  variety. 

There  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  about  the  superior  annulations 
of  C,  r\igo8us.  Whenever  the  tube  is  worn  and  the  rotundity  of  the 
annulations  destroyed  there  appears  to  be  a  number  of  lines  only, 
and  the  space  between  these  filled  in  with  matrix.  In  normal 
character  the  rings  are  like  an  ordinary  wedding-ring,  round  on 
the  outside.  If  this  rounded  part  be  slightly  rubbed  small  cavities 
appear,  like  pin-holes ;  more  rubbed,  these  are  widened  into  lines ; 
deeper  still,  the  apparently  solid  ring  is  divided  into  two  lines,  and 

»  Manual  of  Pahoontology,  toI.  i.  p.  312,  f!g.  162  (ed.  1879). 
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the  matrix  seen  in  nibbed  specimens  is  the  contents  of  the  rounded 
hollow  annular  layers  of  growth  of  the  tube.  A  very  close  corre- 
spondence therefore  exists  between  this  ancient  type  of  Tubicolar 
Annelid  and  a  similar  one  dredged  from  the  Bay  of  Naples  (50 
fathoms),  picked  out  from  materisd  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Waters, 
F.6.S.  The  recent  species  is  not  much  longer  than  C,  NichoUoni^ 
but  it  reveals  the  structure  of  the  annular  layers  very  satisfactorily ; 
and  one  of  my  specimens  is  attached  by  its  proximal  end  to  a  frag- 
ment of  shell,  but  the  point  of  attachment  is  covered  by  a  small 
colony  of  Cellepora  ;  the  rest  of  the  tube  is  free. 

Genus  Ortokia,  Nicholson. 

Orimiay  Nicholson,  Geol.  Mag.  1872.  Type  0.  conica^  Nich., 
Silurian. 

Ortonia,  Nicholson,  Geol.  Mag.  1873.  Sp.  0.  minor j  Nich., 
Silurian. 

Ortonia,  Nicholson,  Geol.  Mag.  1874.  Sp.  0.  intermedia,  Nich., 
Devonian. 

This  genus  was  originally  founded  by  Prof.  Nicholson  for  the 
first  of  the  three  species  named  above.  Ortonia  coniea  is  of  a  cellu- 
lar character  along  the  plane  opposite  to  the  plane  of  attachment. 
The  other  species  are  somewhat  different  from  the  original  0.  eonica ; 
and  upon  the  publication  of  the  characters  and  figures  of  0.  minor 
Mr.  John  Toung,  of  Glasgow,  published  in  the  *  Geological  Magazine,* 
1874,  his  description  of  Ortonia  carbonaria  *  of  the  Carboniferous 
formation  of  Scotland  as  nearly  identical  with  0.  minor.  I  can  now 
add  to  our  British  Silurian  fauna  at  least  two  types  of  this  genus 
from  the  Wenlock  Shales. 

4.  Obtonia  cokica,  Nicholson. 

Ortonia  coniea ^  Nicholson  (type),  Geol.  Mag.  1872. 

Var.  PSEUDo-piwcTATA,  n.  var.    (Plate  XV.  fig.  3.) 

Tube  solitary,  slightly  fiexuous,  adherent  to  stems  of  Crinoids ; 
average  length  about  two  lines.  Along  the  plane  opposite  to  tho 
attached  side  are  apparently  minute  punctures,  corresponding  to 
the  punctured  surface  of  the  type  species.  Walls  of  tube  compara- 
tively thick ;  mouth  or  orifice  small.  Attached  by  lateral  annula- 
tions.  In  one  specimen,  two  lines  in  length,  there  are  sixteen  rings, 
most  of  which  are  prolonged  laterally. 

Loc.  Buildwas  beds,  22  and  38. 

This  variety  is  better  preserved  in  no.  22  than  in  no.  38.  It  is 
very  rare,  however,  in  the  first-named  washing,  but  rather  more 
abundant  in  the  last.  It  has,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  description, 
many  of  the  characters  of  the  species  ;  the  most  marked  difierences 
are  the  size  and  the  punctations  of  the  surface. 

*  I  hare  a  fine  Beries  of  this  tvpe  in  my  cabinet,  which  has  been  a  very  great 
help  to  me  in  the  study  of  the  Silurian  species. 
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5.  Obtonia.  BBRPTTLiFORiaB,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XY.  fig.  4.) 

Tube  minute,  attenuated-flexuooB ;  adherent  to  species  of  corals ; 
varying  in  length  from  one  and  half  to  two  lines,  bat  mnoh  mote 
delicate  in  every  respect  than  the  last  species.  Tube  adherent  by 
its  whole  length ;  and  in  one  specimen,  in  which  the  coral  was  too 
small,  the  distal  part  of  the  tube,  gradually  adapting  itself  to  cir« 
cumstances,  turned  over,  and  became  adherent  to  the  cross  section 
of  the  coral. 

Loc.  Middle  Wenlock  Shales,  Goalbrookdale  beds,  no.  43;  Upper 
Wenlock  Shales,  Tickwood  beds,  no.  25. 

Specimens  of  this  species  are  rare,  and  I  have  not  found  it  in  any 
of  the  washings  except  the  above,  and  only  on  corals.  I  cannot 
identify  it  with  any  of  the  species  described  by  Prof.  Nicholson ;  and 
as  it  closely  resembles  the  attenuated  proximal  end  of  Serpula  ver- 
micularis  of  Brown's  ^  Conchologist's  Text-Book,'  pi.  xix.  fig.  14, 
I  give  it  the  above  specific  name.  I  do  not  know  the  recent 
species ;  and  without  having  details  of  the  species  figpored,  I  have  no 
desire  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  recent  and  the  fossil 
type. 

Genus  Spibobbis,  Lamarck. 

6.  Spibobbis  abkokbnsis,  Nicholson. 

New  Devonian  Fossils,  Geol.  Mag.  1874. 

Tube  minute,  dextral,  of  two  turns,  the  last  turned  upwards. 
Aperture  circular.  The  diameter  of  the  entire  spiral  is  about  one 
third  of  a  line.    Surface  sparingly  marked  with  annulations. 

Loe»  Buildwas  beds,  no.  22 ;  Tickwood  beds,  no.  25.  In  this  bed 
there  is  only  a  section  of  the  tube  preserved. 

I  have  adopted  Nicholson's  name  S.  arkanensU  for  this  most 
delicate  Annelid.  In  my  description  I  have  accepted  in  part  the 
diagnosis  of  the  American  Devonian  fossil.  There  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  two  forms,  but  so  slight  indeed  that,  unless  one  wanted 
to  be  very  scrupulously  exact,  the  two  may  pass  unnoticed  under 
one  name.  In  measurement,  but  not  in  ornamentation,  the  two 
species  are  as  nearly  as  can  be  the  same. 

Species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  shale- 
washings.  Only  two  out  of  the  eleven  localities  have  as  yet  }ielded 
mc  specimens.  One  specimen  from  no.  22  is  tolerably  perfect  and 
on  a  fragment  of  shell ;  the  other  is  a  section  (base)  of  the  tube  on 
the  tube  of  ConehicoUtea  Nicholwni.  The  specimen  from  no.  25  is 
on  a  fragment  of  coral ;  and  this,  too,  is  only  a  section. 

The  record  of  Spirorbia  as  a  Silurian  fossil  is  very  meagre.  No 
evidence  is  afforded  by  the  collection  in  the  School  of  Mines  that  it 
existed  prior  to  the  period  of  the  Wenlock  Shales.  As  the  shales 
are  derived  from  rocks  of  a  previous  age,  its  true  home  is  not  yet 
found.  Very  little  additional  detail  is  given  in  Mr.  Robert  Ethe- 
ridge's  famous  address  to  the  Geological  Society.  For  specific  de- 
tails Sowerby's,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  only  British  species 
described.    The  following  are  the  recorded  Silurian  species : — 
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Lower  Wenlock  Shales. 

Build  was  beds,  22   Spirorbis  arJconensts,  Nich. 

Coldwell  Flags,  Westmoreland   ....     Spirorbis,  sp.,  Wyatt-Edgell. 

Upper  Wenlock  Shales. 
Tickwood  beds,  25 « .     Splrorhia  ark-one^isis,  Nich. 

Wenlock  limestone. 
School  of  Mines  Gat  p.  101   Sjnrorbvt  Lewisii,  Sow. 

Upper  Ludlow. 
School  of  Mines  Cat.  p.  117 Spirorbis,  n.  sp.,  March. 

Bono-bed. 
School  of  Mines  Cat.  p.  129 Spirorbis  Lewisii. 


% 


An  important  addition  to  my  cabinet  is  a  slide  containing  two  or 
more  species  of  Spirorbis  and  several  specimens,  given  to  me  by 
Mr.  Smith,  and  procured  by  him  £rom  the  washing  of  shales  from 
Lincoln-Hill  Iron  Bridge.  It  is  beside  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
details  respecting  these,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  shale- 
washings  of  Mr.  Maw.  I  aUude  to  their  existence  to  prevent  any 
misconception  that  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  student  when  read- 
ing my  remarks  on  the  paucity  of  Spirorbes  in  the  shale-washings. 

Genus  Tektacvutes,  Schlotheim. 

I'etitacuUtes,  Restricted  by  Nicholson,  American  Jouin.  of  Science, 
1872,  p.  204. 

The  genus  Tentaculites,  like  many  other  Palaeozoic  genera,  has 
had  a  very  chequered  palseontological  history.  By  its  author  cer- 
tain forms  were  regarded  as  the  tentacular  appendages  of  some  of 
the  Crinoids.  Species  figured  in  the  '  Silurian  System '  were  placed 
amongst  the  '*  incertse  sedis."  In  M^Co/s  '•  British  Palaeozoic 
Fossils'  they  were  similarly  placed;  but  one  of  the  authors  says, 
**•  I  can  see  no  reason  for  believing  these  bodies  to  be  portions  of 
Crinoids,  as  suggested  by  many  authors,  much  less  spines  of  Lep- 
tana,  as  suggested  by  others ;  their  small  size,  general  form,  and 
the  appearance  which  large  clusters  of  them  often  present  on  the 
surface  of  the  beds,  gives  one  the  idea  of  their  belonging  to  the 

Fteropoda Their  being  unattached,  small  size,  and  straight, 

regular  form,  separate  them  from  the  allied  genus  Comulites"*. 
The  same  view  of  the  zoological  position  of  TentamliUs  is  taken  by 
Prof.  Nicholson  in  his  various  writings.  Salter,  however,  believed 
these,  as  well  as  the  species  of  Cornulites,  to  bdong  to  the  Tubicolar 
Annelida :  and  Mr.  Hobert  Etheridgef,  seems  t/o  take  a  similar  view 
In  his  address  to  the  Geological  Society. 

Not  knowing  the  special  structure  of  tho  shell  of  the  Ptcropoda, 
to  which  the  Palaeozoic  species  may  possibly  be  allied,  I  cannot 

*  Brit.  Pal.  Fossils,  p.  03.  t  Presidential  Address,  1881. 
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institute  the  comparison  that  I  should  wish.  If  it  be  placed  ^th 
Theca  of  Morris,  a  8ynon}in  of  which  is  the  Creseis  of  Forbes,  then 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  type  is  the  Atlantic  species  C,  aciculata. 
Bang ;  but  in  this  type,  as  figured  in  Woodward's  '  Manual  of  the 
Mollusca '  (pi.  14.  fig.  34),  there  is  no  appearance  of  annulations,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  fentaadites. 

The  material  for  a  complete  study  of  this  group,  irrespective  of 
its  zoological  affinities,  is  afforded  by  specimens  in  the  shales.    I 
do  not  think  I  am  justified  in  placing  upon  record  more  than  four 
species  as  prevalent  in  the  washings ;  but  their  remains  are  so  abun- 
dant, and  so  well  preserved,  that  sections  of  the  shells  afford  reliable 
evidence  as  to  their  special  structure ;  and  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I 
step  a  little  beyond  the  purely  geological  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  microscopical  evidence  which  the  sections  reveal.     When  the 
facts  are  formulated,  a  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  shells 
of  Tentaculites  and  recent  Fteropoda.      I  have  been  deceived  so 
often  in  the  mere  external  features  of  Palaeozoic  fossils  when  making 
a  comparison  with  recent  apparently  allied  types,  that  I  feel  certain 
a  check  upon  hasty  conclusions  will  be  of  the  same  value  in  re- 
searches of  this  kind  to  others  as  to  me.    There  are  other  inves- 
tigations outside  of  the  pale  of  palseontological  inquiries  which 
must  act  as  factors  in  the  lines  of  research,  as  well  as  mere  mor* 
phological  details,  and  these  must  come  in  to  hel^  in  the  decision 
as  to  the  zoological  affinities  of  fossil  types.    I  refer  now  espe- 
cially to  the  masterly  address  of  Dr.  Sorby  to  the  Geological  Society 
in  1879. 

In  this  address  Dr.  Sorby  refers  to  the  mineral  constituents  of 
certain  shells,  and  he  says  that  <*  this  difference  in  the  state  of  pre- 
servation of  fossils,  according  as  they  were  originally  composed  of 
calcite  or  of  aragonite,  appears  to  be  so  well  established  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  true  mineral  nature  of 
closely  allied  living  organisms,  that  I  feel  myself  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  certain  doubtful  fossil  forms  were  originally  calcite, 
because  they  are  preserved  like  those  in  the  same  thin  section  known 
to  have  been  so ;  whilst  those  known  to  have  been  aragonite  have 
become  quite  crystalline  and  lost  their  original  structure "  *.  Of 
Annelida  Tubicola  he  says,  '*  probably  c^ilcitc,  but  they  include 
many  foreign  fragments  "  f.  Further  on,  again,  he  says  **  The  shell 
has  usually  a  more  or  less  distinct  laminar  structure  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  growth.  The  calcite  is  in  the  form  of  minute  granules, 
often  without  any  defmite  optical  orientation  "  i.  As  the  TVntocu- 
lites^  which  will  be  referred  to  again,  do  retain  their  original  struc- 
ture, we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  shell  at  least  was  com- 
posed of  calcite.  I  hope  that  these  special  mineralogical  details  will 
assist  in  guiding  our  judgment  as  to  the  proper  zoological  position 
of  these  unique  Silurian  fossils,  as  well  as  the  more  special  and  mor- 
phological details  of  authors. 

*  Dr.  Sorby's  Anniversary  Address,  Q.  J.  O.  6.  lb7D,  vol.  xxxT.  p.  68. 
t  IWd.  p.  60.  J  IWd.  p.  63. 
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According  to  Prof.  NicholsoUy  "  The  restricted  genus  Tentaculiies 
may  be  de£ied  as  including  small  shells  which  have  the  form  of 
8TBAI0HT  conical  tubes,  tapering  towards  one  extremity  to  a  pointed 
closed  apex,  and  expan^ng  towards  the  other  to  a  rounded  aper- 
ture, llio  shell  is  PBEE ;  and  its  walls  are  thin,  and  are  surrounded 
by  numerous  thickened  rings  or  annulations."  I  have  no  evidence 
for  the  latter  clause  of  Prof.  Nicholson's  restricted  types ;  and  I 
cannot  therefore  adopt  it  in  this  paper.  His  words  are  these : — 
^^sonietimes  with  intermediate  strice  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the  length 
of  the  tube  "  *. 

This  part  of  the  above  is  for  the  purpose  of  including  the  peculiar 
species  of  Salter ;  and  to  prevent  any  misconception,  I  reproduce  the 
bibliography  of  this  remarkable  type. 

7.  Tentacttlites  ANeLicns,  Salter,  SUuria,  2nd  ed.  pi.  i.  fig.  3. 

Straight,  unattached,  worm-tubes,  resembling  some  horny  Medi- 
terranean species ;  and  still  more  like  the  Oornulites  serpuUtrius  of 
the  Wenlock  and  Dudley  Eocks  (Cambr.  Cat.  p.  47). 

T.  ecalarisy  Schl.,  Sil.  Syst.  pi.  xix.  fig.  15. 

T.  icalarie,  Schl.  Llandovery  species,  internal  cast  of  T.  afiglicus 
(Salter,  Siluria,  p.  221). 

T,  annulatn8<,  Schl.,  Sil.  pi.  x.  figs.  2  and  3  (ed.  1859). 

T.  anglicua^  Salter  (Siluria,  3rd  ed.  pi.  i.  fig.  3) ;  T.  annulaius^ 
SiL  Syst.  The  T,  annulatus  is  a  Devonian  form  without  the  fine 
longitudinal  strite  (Salter,  Cambr.  Catalogue,  p.  76). 

T.  annulatuSy  Salter,  fig.  547;  Lydl,  £lem.  of  Geology,  cd. 
1871  (fig.  553,  ed.  1878). 

'*  Of  the  sixteen  species  of  Annelida  only  two  pass  to  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Llandovery,  T,  anglicus  and  Comulites  serjmlarius.  They 
range  also  to  the  Ludlow." — (Mr.Etheridge's  Presid.  Address,  p.  108.) 

I  cannot  identify  the  species  in  any  of  the  Wenlock-Shale  wash- 
ings. If  Salter's  figures  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  type  is  Comulites  scalarifomiis  (see  mite,  pp.  379,  380) ;  but 
this  species  is  attached,  and  not  free,  as  T,  anglicus  is  said  to  be. 

8.  TENTACxriJTEs  oBNATXTs,  Sowcrby. 

Type,  'Siluria,'  ^g.  11,  plate  xvi.,  especially  the  section  magnified. 

?  T.  annulatus,  His.  Lethaea  Suecica,  pi.  xxxv.  fig.  2  (1837). 

Tube  delicate,  elongated,  free,  varying  in  length,  but  of  unknown 
dimensions  as  r^ards  the  fragmentary  condition  of  specimens  found 
in  the  shales.  Superior  annulations  placed  at  varying  distances, 
about  three  to  a  line,  spaces  between  marked  by  inferior  annulations. 
Walls  of  tube  thin,  the  hollow  interior  about  two  thirds  the  diame- 
ter of  the  tube,  which,  towards  the  distal  extremity,  is  about  half  a 
line.  The  annulations  at  the  proximal  part  of  the  tube,  for  about 
a  line  and  a  half  from  base,  about  5  to  a  line. 

Loc.  Coalbrookedale  beds,  no.  43,  rare :  Tickwood  beds,  no.  25, 

*  Qeological  Mag.  Oct.  1872.    Italics  mine. 
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also  rare.     Shales  over  the  Wenlook  Limestone,  no.  46,  rather  more 
frequent. 

In  accepting  this  species  as  a  Wenlock-shale  type,  I  rely  entirely 
upon  the  authority  of  fig.  1 1,  pi.  xvi.  of '  Siluria/ 1859.  In  these  figures 
we  have  a  magnified  portion  given  as  a  section.  There  are  three 
superior  annulations  ;  and  the  lateral  spino-like  prolongations  wotdd 
reveal  the  typical  structural  characters  of  the  genus  if  examined  by 
the  microscope,  which  will  be  referred  to  further  on.  A  careftd  ex- 
amination of  another  figure  will  show  the  intervening  inferior  annu- 
lations. In  E.  Emmons's  '  Manual  of  Geology,'  2nd  ed.  New  York, 
1860,  p.  113,  fig.  102,  a  specimen  of  T,  omattu  is  figured,  eight  lines 
in  length,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  number  of  annulations 
to  the  line  are  about  the  same  as  our  own.  This  is  from  the  Water- 
lime  series,  over  tho  Niagara  group ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  series 
of  the  Helderberg,  or  upper  division  of  the  Silurian  System.  If 
Emmons's  fossil  is  drawn  from  an  American  specimen,  and  the  mea- 
surements can  be  relied  upon,  there  is  again  a  close  correspondence 
between  the  two  faunas,  the  British  and  American ;  for  the  figure  is 
as  like  our  own  as  it  can  possibly  be.  It  is  this  type  only  that  I 
accept  as  T,  omatus ;  my  specimen  of  the  Dudley-Limestone  Tm- 
iaculiteSf  named  T.  omatiis  by  collectors,  is  very  different  from  this. 
T.  annulatits  of  Hisinger's  *'  Letha^a  Suecica,'  from  the  Silurian 
Sandstone  of  Gotland,  is  also  like  some  of  the  fragments. 

9.  Tkntacijlites  tenuis  ?,  Sowerby. 

Type,  fig.  12,  pi.  xvi.  Siluria,  cd.  1859. 

A  reference  to  the  above  figure  will  show  that  the  annulations  of 
this  species  arc  closer  together  than  in  the  above ;  and  in  the  text 
the  author  of  '  Siluria '  says,  '^  T.  omaius  abounds  in  the  Dudley 
Limestone,  whilst  a  small  species,  T.  tenuis,  occurs  in  the  Upper 
Ludlow  "  *,  I  cannot  verify  the  identifications  of  those  authors  who 
refer  the  delicate  species  found  in  the  shales  to  this  type ;  and  I 
have  no  specimens  of  the  Ludlow  type  to  compare  with  my  own. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  specimens  to  be  described  below  are 
found  only  in  the  shales  over  the  Wenlock  Limestone,  I  think  it 
best  to  retain  the  species,  and  describe  my  own  as  a  variety : — 

Var.  ATTEKtlATUS. 

Tube  very  delicate  and  attenuated,  of  variable  length,  but  speci- 
mens found  in  the  shale-washings  are  from  about  one  and  a  half  to 
two  lines  long.  Annulations  superior,  about  twelve  in  the  space  of 
a  line.  Average  diameter  of  the  tube  near  the  proximal  end  •^, 
near  the  distal  end  -}^  of  an  inch.  Walls  of  the  tube  thin,  aperture 
round,  and  the  length  of  the  last  or  newest  chamber  nearly  occu- 
pying the  same  space  as  three  ordinary  annulations. 

Loc.  Shales  over  the  Wenlock  Limestone,  no.  46. 

If  this  be  2\  temitSf  or  a  variety  of  the  same,  I  shall  be  glad  to  fix 

•  Ed-1859.p»251>. 
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the  true  type  as  aboye,  for  veiy  special  reasons.  Behw  the  Wen- 
lock  Limestone  there  are  other  Tentacuiiia  equally  delicate,  but 
having  characters  in  the  annulations  altogether  different  from  the 
aboTO ;  and  unless  these  be  separated,  it  is  quite  possible  that  col- 
lectors, at  least,  will  confound  the  two  types.  This,  to  me,  is  of  little 
importance ;  I  seek  to  separate  them  on  account  of  their  significance 
in  the  palsBontology  of  the  shales. 

10.  TEirrAciniTEs  wenlockiakts,  n.  sp.   (PI.  XY.  figs.  5, 6  &  11-18). 

Tube  delicate,  elongated,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  lines.  Superior  annulations  in  two  series.  The  first  series  com- 
posed of  rings  alternately  tumid  and  depressed,  separated  from  each 
other  by  intervals  of  about  a  half  of  a  line ;  the  second  series  occupy- 
ing the  intervals  between  the  first,  and  very  rarely  indenting  the 
margins  of  the  tube  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  normal  number 
is  three,  occasionally  two,  but  rarely  four.  Very  delicate  inferior 
annulations  fill  in  the  remaining  space ;  and  these  sometimes  cover 
the  superior  annulations  transversely.  Average  diameter  of  the  tube 
near  &e  proximal  end  about  ^,  towards  the  distal  end  from  -^  to 
-^  of  an  inch.  Walls  varying  in  thickness  according  to  the  tumid 
or  depressed  character  of  the  tube ;  aperture  circular. 

Loe,  The  figures  are  given  from  specimens  found  in  the  lowest 
Buildwas  beds,  nos.  22,  36,  &  38  ;  Goalbrooke  Dale  beds,  no.  43 ; 
Tickwood  beds,  no.  25.    Shales  above  Wenlock  Limestone,  no.  46. 

This  species  is  foimd  in  fragments  in  most  of  the  washings  of  the 
shales ;  and  its  range  is  from  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Buildwas  series 
to  the  shales  over  the  Wenlock  Limestone.  A  reference  to  the  figures 
will  show  the  peculiarity  of  the  annulations  of  both  series;  and  this 
character  is  so  constant  that  it  matters  not  how  small  the  fragment 
is,  provided  it  is  large  enough  to  show  at  least  two.  The  first  series  of 
rings  gradually  swell  out  to,  and  as  gradually  recede  fr^m,  a  central 
line.  I  have  some  fragments  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  the  character  is  as  constant  in  these  as  in  those  of  -^  or 
^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  a  true  Wenlock-shale  type ;  and 
1  think  it  may  appropriately  be  named  as  above.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  type  that  has  a  range  equally  significant ;  but  its  cha- 
racters are  altogether  different. 

11.   TeNIACUUTES  UVLTUmSVLMTUS,  U.  Sp.      (PI.  XV.  fig.  7.) 

Tube  small,  varying  in  length  from  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  lines. 
Superior  annulations  closely  compacted  together,  without  the  ordi* 
nary  interspaces  or  inferior  annulations  seen  in  other  species ;  average 
number  about  20  in  the  space  of  a  line.  Walls  very  thin ;  aperture 
circular.    Diameter  of  tube  ^  to  -r^  of  inch. 

Loe.  Buildwas  Beds,  no.  22 ;  Tickwood  beds,  25.  Shales  over  the 
Wenlock  Limestone,  no.  46. 

I  was  for  a  very  long  time  very  diffident  about  placing  this  species 
with  TentacuUtes.  My  reasons  for  doing  so  now  are  these : — 1.  The  tube 
is  always  found  frUf  never  attached ;  2.  The  superior  annulations, 

aJ.G.S.  No.  151.  .2d 
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though  compacted  together,  arc  of  the  same  character,  Btructurally, 
as  in  other  true  TetUcunditof ;  3.  The  tube,  though  always  filled  either 
with  calcite  or  clay,  was  evidently,  in  its  natural  state,  hollow.  My 
doubts  are  on  account  of  the  following  facts  elicited  by  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  numerous  specimens : — 1.  There  are  none  of  these 
Silurian  specimens  that  can  in  any  way  be  confounded  with  Cotvchtco- 
lites  as  limited  in  this  paper;  but  to  some  extent  the  exterior 
annulations  are  very  much  like  those  of  some  specimens  of  that 
genus;  structurally  they  are  different  2.  Some  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Ortotiice  that  are  found  free  in  the  shales  are  also  like  the 
Silurian  specimens  described  above  as  Tentaetdiies,  3.  The  one  fact 
obtained  by  the  study  of  specimens  found  in  the  shales  over  the 
Wenlock  Limestone  which  compels  me  to  place  my  doubt  upon  re- 
cord is  this :  from  these  shales  I  have  one  fragment  of  T.  onuUus^ 
one  line  in  length,  half  of  which  is  true  T,  onuitus^  the  other  half 
apparently  T,  miUtiannidatus,  I  cannot  explain  the  fact ;  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  place  it  upon  record. 

Genus  Psammosiphon  *,  gen.  nov. 

After  completing  my  paper,  as  above,  on  the  Annelida  Tubicola, 
I  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  a  mass  of  materials,  chiefly  from  the 
Tickwood  beds,  on  account  of  their  many  peculiarities.  Amongst 
these  were  a  group  of  Annelid  remains  that  I  was  unable  to  refer  to 
any  existing  genus,  either  recent  or  fossil.  They  were  of  an  arena- 
ceous texture,  with  very  decided  characters,  both  external  and 
internal ;  and  I  was  in  doubt  whether  they  should  be  referred 
to  the  Protozoa  or  placed  with  the  Annelida.  Since  then  I  have 
examined  an  immense  number  of  specimens,  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  they  may  find  a  fitting  resting-place  with  the  latter  group. 
Since,  however,  there  is  no  genus  known  to  me  under  which  the 
species  could  be  placed,  I  have  been  compelled  to  found  a  new  one 
for  their  reception. 

Generic  Characters.  Eody  irregularly  disposed,  crowded  or  tubular, 
composed  of  minute  grains  of  sand ;  adherent  to  shells,  stonesy  or 
corals,  or  free,  but  flattened  at  the  base,  showing  evidence  in  the 
free  specimens  of  former  attachment. 

The  genus  Serpula  has  a  protecting  tube  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  but  the  Saheltarice  and  Terebellce  have,  generally  speaking, 
arenaceous  tubes ;  these  genera,  however,  are  of  too  decided  a  cha-* 
racter  to  admit  without  violence  the  Palaeozoic  species.  Every  other 
genus  referred  to  by  Prof.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Robert  £theridge« 
(Tun.,  in  their  joint  work  *  On  the  Silurian  Possils  of  the  Girvan  Dis- 
trict of  Ayrshire 't,  and  by  Prof.  Nicholson  in  his  '  Pal©ontology,' 
are  likewise  unsuitable  for  the  admission  of  the  species  enume- 
rated below. 

VJ.  PsAMHosirnox  elongatus,  sp  nov. 

Tube  elongate,  serial  or  biacrial,  varying  iu  length  from  -.^^  to  ^^ 

*  This  name  u  substituted  for  Arcnatttbulites,    t  Fasciculus  iii.  pp.  30^-318. 
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of  an  inch,  and  with  a  transverse  diameter  of  about  -^  of  an  inch. 
Composed  of  grains  of  shelly  sand,  with  here  and  there  minute 
grains  somewhat  larger  than  ordinary ;  slightly  tapering  towards 
^e  base.  Orifice  circular,  with  a  rounded  lip,  thinning  outwardly, 
and  of  rather  larger  dimensions  than  the  normal  size  of  the  tube. 

hoc*  Tickwood  beds,  no.  25,  rare.  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  species 
found  in  the  Buildwas  beds.  Type  specimen  from  no.  43,  Coal* 
brookdale  beds. 

13.  PsAMMosiPHON  AHFLEXus,  sp.  uov.    (Plate  XV.  ^g.  8.) 

Tubes  irregularly  clustered,  embracing,  forming  sandy  mounds, 
varying  in  size  from  one  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  more  in 
breadth  and  height.  Orifice  circular,  at  the  apex  of  small  papillsB, 
which,  in  the  most  perfect  state,  stand  out  from  the  general  mass 
of  surrounding  material,  forming  the  distal  part  of  tihe  otherwise 
enclosed  tube.  Adherent  by  a  flattened  base  to  shells,  stones,  and, 
rarely,  corals. 

Zoc.  Tickwood  beds,  abundant  in  no.  42,  less  abundant  in  nos. 
25  and  41. 

Unlike  the  first  species,  which  is  to  some  extent  solitary,  this 
species  is  remarkable  for  its  sociability.  I3eginning  as  a  small, 
scarcely  definable  tube  upon  a  fragment  of  stone  or  shell,  it  is  soon 
followed  by  others,  till  a  series  are  clustered  together,  so  as  to  form 
groups  of  unknown  dimensions.  In  the  shale-washings  the  speci- 
mens are  more  frequently  found  free  than  attached.  On  tho 
flattened  or  previously  adherent  side  the  exposed  tubes  are  seen, 
varying  in  length  from  ^  to  A-  of  an  inch. 

The  clayey  sand,  out  of  which  the  Annelid  builds  its  tube,  is  of  a 
pale  yeUow  colour ;  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  specimens  of  a  different 
tint.  If  broken  up  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  sand  is  formed  out  of  the  debris  of  shdls  more  fre- 
quently than  out  of  other  debris ;  and  the  whole  is  cemented  to- 
gether apparently  by  a  chitinous  secretion  from  the  body.  I  cannot 
detect  any  particular  structure  in  the  tiny  tubes ;  internally  they 
are  smooth  and  round  and  have  a  diameter  rather  less  than  the 
orifice  of  the  tube  when  seen  externally. 

With  our  present  incomplete  knowledge  of  these  fossil  organic 
remains,  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  justified  in  an  endeavour  to 
establish  more  species  of  TBammosij^lKm  than  the  two  of  which 
details  are  given  above.  Independently  of  my  own  labours,  and 
entirely  unknown  to  me  until  I  saw  tho  slides  containing  the  speci- 
mens for  naming,  Mr.  John  Toung,  of  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
Glasgow,  discovered  P.  ampleocus  also  in  his  Wenlock  Shales  *.  I 
have  also  had,  for  examination  and  naming,  the  slides  of  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  of  Kilwinning,  procured  from  washings  from  the  shale-heaps 
and  railway-cuttings  round  Benthal  Edge  and  Coalbrookdale  t. 
Amongst  these  slides  there  were  specimens  of  Psammosiphon  elongatus 

*  From  the  Tickwood  beds. 

t  A  list  of  Entomostraca  frpm  these  washings  was  giren  by  Prof.  Bupert 
Jones  in  GmI.  Mag.,  Feb.  1881. 
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and  amplexus  from  the  railway-cutting  opposite  Swan  Iron  Bridgt. 
Mr.  Smith  also  procured  spedimenB  of  Tcntaculites^  ConckicolUeB  and 
Comtdttes  described  in  this  paper. 

There  is,  however,  additional  interest  in  the  discovery  of  the 
arenaceous  Annelid  of  the  Silurian  Shales.  When  sending  his  slide 
to  me,  Mr.  John  Young  said : — '^  An  almost  identical  form  is  found 
in  the  washings  of  the  Hairmyres  Shales  firom  the  CarbonifiBrous 
formation  of  Scotland.  At  Hairmyres  I  have  found  it  in  somewhat 
larger  framents,  and  adherent  to  the  stems  of  Crinoids  and  fronds 
of  Fenest^ — ^which  shows  that  this  Annelid  was  not  a  free  form, 

but  attached  itself  to  other  bodies The  Carboniferous  species 

I  have  not  yet  met  with  in  any  other  locality  than  the  one  given  "*. 

This  completes  my  list  of  Tubicolar  Annelida  found  in  the  shale* 
washings.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  series  I  have  not  found 
any  specimens  which  may  undoubtedly  be  placed  with  the  Annelida 
Polyctota  of  Br.  G.  Jennings  Binde.  I  have  found  one  specimen 
of  a  small  jaw  very  much  like  the  outline  of  the  Much-Wenloek 
(EnoniUs  asperma  of  that  author.  It  is  serrated  like  that  species, 
only  with  a  less  number  of  teeth ;  but  the  hook-like  termination  is 
also  serrated  with  three  teeth,  and  under  the  teeth  of  the  longest 
part  of  the  jaw  there  are  circular  places.  The  specimen  is  aboi^  a 
line  and  a  half  in  length.  It  is  from  the  shales  over  the  Wenlock 
limestone,  no.  46. 

In  the  figures  of  sections  I  have  endeavoured  more  particularly 
to  show  the  structural  character  of  the  tubes  in  the  types  of 
CcmuliUB  and  Tenia/ouliUs.  These  are  so  different  that  they  must 
strike  the  eye  at  once ;  but  my  main  object  is  to  form  a  basis  of 
future  comparison  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  leading  types 
of  the  Tubicolar  Annelida. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XV. 

Fig.  1.  ComulUea  scalariformis,  Tine,  X  3.     la.  Portion  of  Burfaoe  with 
loDffitudinal  fltrise,  further  enlarged. 
2.  OmcMooUUs  NicheiUimi,  Vine,  X  10. 
S.  OrtonUi  conieat  Nidh,  var.  pamtdopunetatat  Vine,  X  8. 
4.  —  terpuliformUf  Vine,  X  10. 
5,  6.  Tmtaomtes  wenloekianus,  Vine,  X  10. 

7.  mtUHannulaiuBt  Vine,  X  10. 

8.  Paammosiphon  amplexu9^  Vine,  X  7. 

9.  CknwUitesacalari/irmiSt  Vine;  longitudinBl  seotion  of  tube,  ahowing : — 

a,  a,  a,  three  of  the  superior  annulationB ;  b,  b,  walla  of  tube;  e,  e, 

oalcite ;  d,  matrix.     X  15. 
10. ,  croBS  section  of  tube,   X  50.     Letters  aa  in  preceding 

figure. 
11.  TmtaeulUes  fffetUockianu9,  Vine ;  longitudinal  section  of  tube,  reTeraed. 

A,  a,  a,  superior  annulations ;  6,  b,  b,  secondary  superior  annula- 

tiona ;  o,  c,  walla  of  tube ;  d,  matrix.     X  50. 

■  ■       ■  ■  '  '■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

«  Mr.  J.  Young,  F.G.8.    Letter  dated  Feb.  1862. 
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Fig.  12.  Tentaculiies  wenioekianus;  a  nearly  transparent  leetion,  ibowing  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  superior  annulations  seen  in  all  true 
IbtUaeulUa,    a,  6,  c,  as  in  fig.  11. 
13.  One  of  the  superior  annulations,  X  HO. 

Dl80U8SI0K« 

Dr.  HiKBK  said  he  had  seen  the  specimens,  which  were  minute 
and  fragmentary,  but  yet  exhibited  microscopic  characters  which 
might  be  relied  on  for  spedfio  description.  He  was  not  quite 
satisfied  that  some  of  the  specimens  placed  in  the  genus  Fsammo' 
svphon  were  really  pakBOZoic.  The  specimen  placed  with  a  query 
under  the  genus  (EnonUes  appeared  to  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a 
polyzoan,  and  not  the  jaw  of  an  Annelid.  He  agreed  with  the  author 
in  placing  Tentaeulit€9  among  the  AnneUds ;  its  dose  resemblance 
to  ComchMolites  and  OrUmia  showed  its  affinitieB  to  be  with  the 
Worms  rather  than  with  the  pelagic  Mollusca,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  2k  free  form. 
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40.  Description  of  Part  of  the  Femur  of  Notothbriitm  MncHSLLi. 
By  Prof.  Owen,  C.B.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.8.,  &c.    (Read  June  7, 1882.) 

[Plate  XVL] 

In  my  work  on  the  Extinct  Mammals  of  Australia  *  the  osteology 
of  the  existing  species  is  described  and  figured  in  the  degree  requi* 
site  for  the  comparisons  with  the  fossil  bones. 

In  the  Kangaroos  the  femur,  amongst  other  characteristics,  shows 
''  the  rough  depression  (plate  Ixxiii.  figs.  2,  3,  y,  op.  cit.)  above  the 
outer  condyle  (ib  v)*  and  "  the  great  transverse  extent  of  the  arti- 
cular surface  of  that  condyle  by  the  production  of  its  outer  part, 
changing,  there,  the  convexity  into  a  concavity  transversely  (ib. 
^.  2,  w) "  t.  With  these  may  be  noted  the  narrowness  and  depth 
of  the  postcondylar  or  popliteal  fossa  (fig.  2,  u). 

The  corresponding  part  of  the  femur  in  the  Wombats  (ib.  pi.  ciii. 
figs.  1-4)  differs  in  the  absence  of  "  the  rough  depression,  y ; "  in 
the  relatively  less  transverse  extent  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
outer  condyle,  especially  at  its  back  part ;  in  the  continuous  trans- 
verse convexity  of  that  part  of  the  condyle,  and  in  the  minor  rela- 
tive depth  and  greater  relative  width  of  the  postcondylar  fossa. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  fossil  femur  of  the  Diprotodon  (op.  cit. 
pp.  231-234)  the  rough  longitudinal  depression  above  the  outer 
condyle  (pi.  xxxiv.  fig.  1,  o)t,  the  concavo-convex  hinder  part  of  the 
asticular  surface  of  the  outer  condyle  (ib.  v),  the  length,  depth,  and 
relative  narrowness  of  the  postcondylar  fossa  (ib.  u),  witii  other 
characters  of  the  bone,  showed  its  closer  resemblance  to  the  femnr 
of  the  Kangaroo  than  to  that  of  the  Wombat  or  other  of  the  larger 
existing  kinds  of  Marsupialia. 

In  i^e  lower  or  distal  portion  (probably  one  half)  of  a  large  fossil 
femur  (PI.  XVI.)  transmitted  from  Australia  by  my^  friend  Dr. 
George  Bennett,  F.L.S.,  the  following  differences  present  them- 
selves : — ^There  is  no  depression  above  the  outer  condyle ;  but  there 
is  a  rough  longitudinal  rising  (ib.  ^g.  1,  o)  in  the  corresponding 
place,  for  the  attachment  of  the  same  or  homologous  muscle.  The 
hind  surface  of  the  outer  condyle  (ib.  fig.  4)  is  transversely  convex : 
in  Diprotodon  the  transversely  concave  tract  of  that  condyle  is  rela- 
tively greater  than  in  the  largest  existing  Kangaroo ;  but  I  may 
remark  that  in  some  of  the  still  larger  extinct  MacropodidsQ  that 
concavity  comes  nearer  in  relative  extent  to  the  proportions  shown 
in  Diprotodon  §.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  proportional 
breadth  of  the  postcondylar  fossa,  which,  though  small  in  Macropfig 
nifis,  is  still  less  in  Macropvs  titan,  where  it  repeats  the  character 
of  Hiis  part  in  Diprotodon. 

•  4to,  1877.  t  Ib.  p.  390.  J  Ib.  p.  231. 

§  Op.  cit.  pl.ixxir.  fig.  l,f. 
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In  the  fossil  femur  under  description  the  relative  breadth  of  the 
postcondylar  fossa  (ib.  fig.  4,  u)  resembles  that  in  Fhascolomya  *;  the 
more  equal  prominence  of  the  lateral  boimdaries  of  the  rotular  sur- 
face is  also  a  character  in  which  the  fossil  resembles  the  Wombat 
more  than  it  does  the  Kangaroo  or  the  Diprotodony  in  which  the 
greater  prominence  of  the  inner  bonndary  is  extreme  t,  and  tho 
antero-posterior  extent  of  the  inner  condyle,  including  that  boun- 
dary, is  relatively  much  greater  than  in  the  present  fossil. 

This  femur,  however,  presents  the  following  differences  from  that 
of  the  Wombats.  The  rotular  surface  (ib.  fig.  3,  q)  is  relatively 
narrower  J,  and  the  outer  boundary  (ib.  ib.  r)  is  sharper ;  the  popli- 
teal depression,  above  the  intercondylar  fossa,  n,  which  is  deep  and 
extensive  in  PJiascolomys,  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  defined  in  the  fossil, 
Moreover  the  size  of  this  fossil  is  greater  than  that  of  the  femur 
in  the  largest  known  extinct  Wombat,  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
mandible  and  teeth  of  Noioiherium  MitcheUi^  surpass  those  of 
Pliascolomya  gif/as  ||. 

Upon  the  foregoing  comparisons  I  therefore  formed  the  conclusion 
that  the  distal  portion  of  femur  here  described  belongs  to  a  species 
of  Nototherium^  as  large,  if  it  be  not  the  same,  as  Nototherium 
MitchdlL 

The  following  are  its  dimensions,  with  which  I  add,  for  compa- 
rison, those  of  the  corresponding  part  of  tho  femur  of  a  mature 
Diprotodon  au^ralis : — 

Nototherium,       Dtprotodan, 

in.  lin.  in.    lin. 

Length 8  6  13  6 

Breadth  across  condyles 6  9  7  6 

„     ,  transverse,  of  broken  end  of  shaft  3  1  4  5 

„     ,  antero-posterior,  of  ditto  2  3  2  8 

Circumference  of  ditto 8  4  12  0 

„           above  the  condyles 12  2  15  3 

Breadth  of  rotular  joint 2  3  2  4 

„      of  intercondylar  fossa    1  5  1  7 

The  present  portion  of  femur  is  of  a  mature  and  seemingly  aged 
individual. 

The  fractured  surface  of  the  femoral  shaft  (PI.  XVI.  fig.  2)  exposes 
the  lower  end  of  the  medullary  cavity,  with  the  compact  wall 
from  4  to  6  lines  in  thickness,  and  part  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the 
wall,  the  extent  of  which  is  indeterminate  through  abrasion.  No 
femur  referrible  to  the  genus  Nototherium  has  previously  come  under 
my  ken. 

This  fossil  is  from  a  locality  in  BarHng  Downs,  Queensland, 
Australia.    At  the  time  of  "going  to  press"  with  the  work  on 

*  lb.  pi.  ciii.  fig.  2.  t  Ib.  pi.  xxziii.,  8, 

I  Compare  wim  fig.  4,  pi.  ciii.,  op.  cit,  §  Op.  cit.  pi.  xlv, 

II  Ib.  pi.  kr. 
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Australian  fossils  no  reoogniza}>le  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  hind 
limbs  of  Ifotoiherium  had  reached  me. 

The  characters  of  the  present  specimen,  like  the  proportions  of 
the  skull  of  Nototherium  *,  show  a  resemblance  to  the  Wombats 
which  at  least  tends  to  lessen  the  difference  between  the  existing 
forms  of  Phaseohmys  and  Macropus, 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVL 

NOTOTHBRIUM  MlTCHELLI,  Owen. 

(All  the  figures  one  half  the  natural  eise,  and  drawn  without  rererung.) 

Fig.  1.  Outer  side  view  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  right  femur. 

2.  Fractured  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  same. 

3.  Front  yiew  of  the  distal  end  of  the  same. 

4.  Back  Tiew  of  the  game. 


*  lb.  pis.  xxxri.,  xxxrii. 
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41.  Geological  Age  afthe  Taconig  Stbtbm. 
By  Prof.  Jambb  D.  Dana,  F.M.G.S.    (Read  April  5,  1882.) 

[Plate  XVII.] 

A  PA.iiAORAPH  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society '  for  the 
16th  of  November  last,  making  part  of  an  abstract  of  an  address  by 
Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  sustaining  the  pre-Cambrian  age  of  the  Taconic 
schists,  throws  more  doubt  than  is  right  on  the  stratigraphical  ob- 
servations that  have  been  made  in  the  region  by  different  geologists. 
It  does  not  present,  as  a  reason  for  doubt,  any  facts  from  the 
author's  personal  investigation  convicting  these  geologists  of  errors 
in  their  statements  or  conclusions,  but  simply  mentions  what  the 
author  regards  as  a  possible  source  of  error  in  any  study  of  folded 
metamorphic  strata,  and  urges  this  as  a  probable  source  in  the  pre- 
sent case. 

The  paragraph  says : — *'  The  speaker  insisted  upon  the  fact  that 
where  newer  strata  are  in  xmconformable  contact  with  older  ones, 
the  effect  of  lateral  movements  of  compression,  involving  the  two 
series,  is  generally  to  cause  the  newer  and  more  yielding  strata  to 
dip  towai^,  and  even  beneath  the  edges  of  the  older  rock,  a  result 
due  to  folds,  often  with  inversion,  sometimes  passing  into  faults. 
This  phenomenon  throws  much  light  on  the  supposed  recency  of 
many  crystalline  schists." 

The  supposed  recency  of  the  Taconic  schists,  and  the  observations 
which  have  led  to  the  inference  that  these  schists  overlie  certain 
Lower  Silurian  strata,  are  among  the  points  to  which  the  paragraph 
is  meant  especially  to  apply.  It  implies  that  in  any  overlying,  ap- 
parent or  actual,  it  is  an  overlying  of  newer  strcUa^  uneonformdbly. 

The  Taconic  system,  first  propounded  by  Prof.  E.  Emmons  about 
forty  years  since,  in  his  New-Tork  Geological  Eeport,  published  in 
1842*,  has  found  a  place,  right  or  wrong,  in  European  as  well  as 
American  geological  science.  Whether  right  or  wrong  is  therefore 
a  question  of  the  highest  importance.  I  have  hence  thought  that  a 
brief  review  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  two  points  of  conformability 
to  tJie  associated  rocks  and  geological  age  by  one  of  the  workers  in 
the  field  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Geological  Society. 

The  true  original  Taconic  schists  are  those  of  the  Taconic  moun- 
tain-range, at  the  base  of  one  portion  of  which  Prof.  Emmons  for 
many  years  lived  and  laboured.  The  range  stands  along  the 
boundary  region  between  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  extends  thence  northward  through  Western  Vermont  to  its 
centre,  and  southward  across  north-western  Connecticut  into  and 
through  Dutchess  County,  New  York.    The  general  course  of  the 

*  QtwAogy  otlSevr  York :  part  ii.,  comprising  the  survey  of  the  Second  Qeo- 
logic&l  District ;  by  Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.D.,  Prof.  Nat.  Hist,  in  Williams 
College,  WiUiamstowD,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  438  pp.  4t0|  with  17  plates. 
Albany,  N.  York,  1842. 
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range  is  nearly  north  and  south  (about  N.  10°  E.,  and  S.  10°  W.), 
and  the  length  about  150  miles.  The  schists  make  the  centre  of 
the  belt.  Against  nearly  all  the  eastern  side  of  these  schists  there 
lies  a  stratum  of  crystalline  limestone  called  the  Stockbridge  Limestoive 
by  Prof.  Emmons ;  and  against  the  greater  part  of  the  western, 
another  range  of  limestone,  less  perfectly  crystalline,  the  Sparry 
Limestone  of  Prof.  Emmons.  These  three  ranges  of  rocks  (the  cen- 
tral of  schists,  the  two  outer  of  limestone)  are  all  that  need  be  con- 
sidered :  for  the  question  is  only  this — are  these  strata  conformable, 
or,  as  the  cited  paragraph  implies,  is  the  eastern  of  these  Hmestoncs 
a  newer  rock  than  the  Taconic  schists,  and  unconformable  to  it  ? 

It  is  plain,  from  these  statements  as  to  the  position  of  the  range, 
that  the  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  relation  in  stratification 
of  the  Taconic  schists  and  the  adjoining  limestones  are  not  confined 
to  a  single  disturbed  area.  They  occur  all  along  the  150  miles ; 
and  observations  haye  been  made  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
range  to  the  southern. 

The  Taconic  range  or  belt  here  referred  to  does  not  indudc  all 
the  slates  of  Western  New  England  and  Eastern  New  York  to  which 
the  term  was  applied  by  Professor  Emmons.  But  it  does  include 
those  slates  upon  which  the  system  was  founded.  He  says,  on  page 
136  of  his  New-Tork  Geological  Report,  already  referred  to  as  his 
earliest  publication  on  the  subject : — 

<'  The  Taconic  system,  as  its  name  is  intended  to  indicate,  lies 
along  both  sides  of  the  Taconic  range  of  mountains,  whose  direction 
is  nearly  north  and  south,  or  for  a  great  distance  parallel  with  the 
boundary  Hne  between  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Vermont.  The  counties  [of  New  York  State]  through 
which  the  Taconic  rocks  pass  are  Westchester,  Columbia,  Rensselaer, 
and  Washington  [or  those  directly  west  of  the  New  England  boun- 
dar}^]  ;  and  after  passing  out  of  the  State,  they  are  found  stretching 
through  the  whole  length  of  Vermont,  and  into  Canada  as  far  north 
OS  Quebec.  It  is,  however,  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  county  of 
Berkshire  [the  western  county  of  the  State]  that  we  find  the  most 
satisfactory  exhibition  of  these  rocks."  I  may  add  to  this  statement 
of  hr  that  it  was  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State,  about  WU- 
liamstown  (long  Prof.  Emmons's  place  of  residence),  where  stands  its 
highest  summit,  Graylock,  3505  feet  above  tide-level,  that  his  in- 
vestigations were  commenced. 

We  have  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  taking  into  consideration  here 
the  Taconic  slates  or  schists  and  associat'Od  strata  of  Northern  Yer-* 
mont  and  Canada,  which  are  the  subject  of  papers  by  Mr.  Jules 
Marcou ;  or  the  ^^  black  slate ''  of  the  vicinity  of  Bald  Mountain,  N.  Y., 
which  was  proved  by  its  fossils  to  be  primordial ;  or  the  so-called 
Taconios  of  other  States  or  countries. 

The  stratigraphical  structure  of  the  Taconic  range  and  its  asso- 
ciated rocks  is  so  simple  that  all  observers  who  have  studied  it  have 
described  the  schists  and  limestones  as  conformable. 

In  1841,  Professors  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers  announced  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  result  of 
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an  examination  across  from  Stookbridge  in  Berkshire  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  east^  toward  the  Hudson  Eiver  on  the  west,  that 
the  beds  have  throughout  an  eastward  dip,  and  make  one  conform- 
able series*. 

In  the  same  year  the  report  of  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  on  the 
Oeology  of  Massachusetts,  was  published  in  two  volumes  quarto  f. 
He  states  that  in  Berkshire  or  Western  Massachusetts,  the  limestone 
and  all  the  other  associated  rocks  (*^  gneiss,  mica-slate,  talcose  slate 
[strictly,  hydromioarschist],  and  quartz-rock  ")  dip,  as  a  general  fact, 
eastward ;  that  these  rocks  are  often  found  interstratified  with  one 
another ;  that,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Taconic  range,  the  western 
limestone  is  seen  at  a  locality  he  mentions  passing  under  the  slate ; 
that  at  other  points  west  of  Massachusetts  the  limestone  alternates 
with  argillaceous  slate;  and  concludes  "that  the  limestone  of 
Berkshire  County  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  rocks  with  which  it  is 
interstratified." 

Professor  W.  W.  Mather,  one  of  the  geologists  associated  with 
Prof.  Emmons  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
whose  Report,  published  in  1843,  makes  a  quarto  volume  of  650 
pages  J,  gives,  on  plates  14,  16, 17, 18,  sections  of  the  rocks  through 
the  Taconic  range,  and  to  its  centre  (the  position  of  the  New  York 
State  boundary  line) ;  and  in  each  of  them  the  schist  and  limestone 
are  made  conformable.  In  the  text  of  the  Eeport,  a  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  "  Taconic  System  "  (so  named  previously  by  Prof.  Em- 
mons), and  the  rocks  are  made  Lower  Silurian. 

Professor  Emmons,  in  the  account  of  the  Taconic  system  in  his 
New- York  Geological  Beport  of  1842  (and  also  in  his  later  publica- 
tions on  the  subject  §)  represents  the  schists  and  limestones  as  con- 
formable, and  as  having  a  prevailing  eastward  dip.  These  formations 
were  the  chief  parts  of  his  Taconic  system ;  and  this  conformability 
was  with  him  evidence  that  they  were  one  in  system.  It  is  true  he 
called  the  rocks  pre-Silurian ;  but  this  was  the  same  for  all,  the 
limestones  as  well  as  the  schists. 

Sir  William  Logan,  the  late  able  director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada,  and  one  of  the  most  cautious  geologists  of  his  time, 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  toL  xlrii.  p.  151,  1844. 

t  Final  Beport  on  the  Gbology  of  Massachusetts.  2  vols.,  300  and  830  pp., 
4to,  with  14  and  55  plates,  1841. 

X  Geology  of  New  York :  part  i.,  comprising  the  Geology  of  the  Pirst  Geo- 
logical District ;  hy  Prof.  W.  W.  Mather,  Prof.  Nat.  Hist  in  the  Ohio  Uni- 
Tersity.  654  pp.  4to,  with  46  plates,  including  a  geological  map.  Albany, 
N.  y.,  1843. 

§  Agriculture  of  New  York ;  by  Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.D.  Vol.  i.,  being  one 
of  the  Beports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  and  lettered,  on  the  cover, 
part  v.  Agriculture.  372  pp.  4to,  with  plates.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1846.  The 
chapter  on  the  Taconic  System  covers  pp.  45-112. 

American  Geology,  by  Ebenezer  Emmons.  Vol.  i.,  194  and  252  pp.  8vo,  with 
18  plates.  Albany,  1855.  Chapter  on  the  Taconic  Systems  occupies  pp.  1-124 
of  part  ii. 

Geological  Beport  on  the  Midland  Counties  of  North  Carolina,  by  E.  Emmons, 
352  pp.  Svo,  with  9  plates  and  several  maps.  New  York,  1856.  Chapters  on 
the  Taconic  System  occupy  pp.  49-72. 
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satisfied  himself  so  far  as  to  the  Taoonio  question,  that  on  his  Geo- 
logical Charts,  puhlished  in  1863  and  1869,  he  made  the  schists  and 
associated  rocks  Lower  Silurian,  and  of  the  *'  Quehec  Group.^  In 
1864  he  made  an  examination  of  the  Taconic  and  adjoining  regions 
in  company  with  Prof.  James  Hall*,  visiting  Berkshire  and  north- 
western Connecticut,  and  extending  his  ohsenrations  also  west  and 
south-west  of  the  Taoonic  range  to  the  Hudson  river.  The  sohists 
and  limestones  were  found  to  he  involved  together  in  common  folds, 
Canaan  Mountain  and  Washington  Mountain  to  be  flanked  with 
limestone,  and  to  be  probably  synclinal  in  structure ;  and  all  were 
referred,  with  small  exceptions,  to  the  Quebec  Group.  The  object  of 
the  exploration  was  the  comparison  of  the  rocks  with  some  of  thoee 
of  Eastern  Canada. 

In  1861  the  Geological  Report  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Hitchcock,  Mr.  (now  Professor)  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  his 
son,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Hager,  was  publishedf.  It  is  an  elaborate  re- 
port, extending  to  988  pages  quarto,  and  containing  numerous 
geological  sections.  On  pages  251  to  257,  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock 
(the  State  Geologist,  earUer,  of  Massachusetts)  describes  a  section 
through  the  Taconic  range,  representing  it  as  consisting  of  a  series 
of  eonformabU  folded  strata.  On  pages  595  to  682  Prot  C.  H. 
Hitchcock  gives  the  details  with  regard  to  thirteen  sections  across 
the  State,  coloured  diagrams  of  which  occupy  three  long  folded 
plates.  Seven  of  these  sections  cross  the  Taoonic  range ;  and  in  all 
but  one  of  the  seven  the  Taconic  slates  and  the  adjoining  limestone 
(called  in  the  Report  the  Eolian  limestone)  are  made  conformable. 
In  a  southern  one  of  these  sections,  through  the  town  of  fiennington, 
the  schists  of  Mt.  Anthony,  whoso  summit  is  2688  feet  in  height 
above  the  mean  tide-level,  overlie  the  limestone  in  a  shallow  syn- 
clinal. In  another  section,  passing  through  Arlington,  and  inter* 
secting  Spruce  Peak,  of  the  Taconic  range,  the  same  schists  ('*  tal- 
coid,''  or  hydromica-sohists)  overlie  in  this  peak  the  limestone  in  a 
still  shallower  synclinal,  the  limestone  on  the  east  dipping  westward 
and  that  on  the  west  dipping  eastward  at  a  small  an^e.  In  a  third 
section,  through  Dorset  and  Dorset  Mountain  or  Mount  Eolus  (3148 
feet  high),  this  mountain  is  shown  to  be  made  of  limestone  to  within 
500  feet  of  the  top.  These  500  feet  consist  of  hydromioarsohists ;  and 
they  lie  in  the  lap  of  the  shallow  limestone  synclinal,  confonning  to  it 
in  bedding.  The  limestone  of  the  mountain,  crystalline,  as  elsewhere, 
and  at  several  points  quarried  for  marble,  has  a  thickness  over  1900 
feet.  In  Mount  Equinox,  another  Yermont  peak  of  the  Taoonic  range, 
3872  feet  in  height,  the  limestone,  according  to  the  Report,  rises  as 
high  perhaps  as  in  Mount  Eolus.  The  Report  also  reproduces  Pro- 
fessor Emmons's  section  through  Graylock,  in  Massachusetts,  which 

*  Reported  in  a  communioation  to  the  Natural-History  Sodetj  of  Montiwl, 
Oct  24, 18C4,  by  Mr.  T.  Steny  Hunt,  and  publiihed  in  the  Oanadian  Nstu- 
ralist  and  Geologist,  and  also  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  second  series, 
vol.  zxxix.  p.  96,  1805. 

t  Report  on  the  G^log}*  of  Vermont  2  toIs.  068  pp.,  4to,  with  a  ooloorsd 
geological  map  of  the  State  and  38  plates,  1861. 
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represents  it  as  a  synclinal  of  schists  underlain  by  limestone,  the 
limestone  outcropping  on  the  east  with  a  westward  dip  near  South 
Adams. 

The  Beport  thus  illustrates  the  conformability  of  the  limestone 
and  schists  in  yarious  parts  of  the  range  through  Vermont  (south 
of  Middlebury),  and  adds  confirming  facts  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Beport  also  mentions  the  occurrence  of  fossils  in  the  ''  Eolian 
limestone,"  near  its  junction  with  the  schists,  and  principally  from 
outcrops  just  west  of  them. 

These  fossils  are  stems  of  Crinoids,  Cyathophylloid  corals  (re- 
ferred incorrectly  to  the  genus  Zaphrentis),  species  of  Chcetetes  and 
Stktopora^  and  a  Gasteropod  shell  referred  by  Hall  to  EuompTwlus, 
Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  in  a  note  to  me  in  1880,  describing  his 
views  and  those  of  the  Yermont  Geological,  lleport  on  this  subject 
of  the  Taconic  Schists,  says  (see  American  Journal  of  Science, 
volume  XLX.  p.  237): — ^^  There  is  nothing  in  the  Yermont  Beport 
an3fwhere  fiftvourable  to  Taoonism.  Wi&in  the  past  two  years  I 
ha^  gone  over  most  of  the  Yermont  sections,  and  have  fdt  that 
they  demonstrated  the  essential  equivalence  of  the  Taconic  system 
with  the  Potsdam  and  the  overlying  Limestones  and  slates  [of  the 
Lower  Silurian].  I  have  been  throughout  in  essential  accord  with 
you  and  Mr.  Wing." 

Mr.  A.  Wing,  of  Whiting  and  afterwards  of  Middlebury,  Yer- 
mont, contributed  some  aid  toward  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
State  of  Yermont  (the  Preface  to  the  Beport  acknowledging 
'*  valuable  facts  and  suggestions"  from  him,  <*a  gentleman  who 
had  studied  the  geology  of  the  State  with  great  perseverance  and 
success").  His  conclusion  was  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
Beport — ^namely,  that  the  Taconic  schists  and  limestone  and  the 
associated  quartzite  to  the  eastward  were  conformable  Lower 
Silurian  formations.  Mr.  Wing's  researches  were  continued 
afterward  until  his  death  in  1875*.  In  1866  he  found  Trinu- 
deus  ca^wentricus  and  other  Trenton  fossils  in  the  limestone 
of  Sudbury,  Yermont,  just  east  of,  or  more  properly  within,  the 
Taconic  belt,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  since  the  lime- 
stone plainly  dipped  conformably  beneath  the  Taconic  Schists,  the 
latter  were  younger  than  the  Trenton — that  is,  equivalent  to  the 
Hudson-river  slates,  the  last  member  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 
Before  the  year  1872  (as  may  be  found  in  my  article  in  vol.  xiii. 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Science)  his  discoveries  comprised 
yarious  other  Trenton  fossils,  besides  species  of  the  Quebec  and 
Galciferous  groups  (as  determined  by  Mr.  Billings,  of  the  Canadian 
Survey,  to  whom  he  sent  his  specimens),  many  of  them  from  the 
limestone  bolt  west  of  the  Taconic,  and  many  also  from  that  to  the 
east.  Among  the  Trenton  species  discovered  by  him  there  are  the 
common  Cyathophylloid  coral  Petraia  profundu,  also  JReceptaculites 
>Mptum,  Coluninaria  alveolatUy  Stenopora  fibrosa^  St,  petrapolitawi, 

*  See  "  An  account  of  the  diacoTeries  in  Vermont  Geology  of  the  Bey. 
Augiutos  Wing,  by  J.  D.  Dana,"  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  third  series,  vol.  xLii. 
pp.  332, 406,  and  toL  xiv.  p.  36, 1877. 
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Brachiopods  of  the  genera  Orihis^  Strophomena  and  BhynchontUa^ 
species  of  Orthoceras,  besides  the  Trilobite  Trinucleus  coneentricus 
^'  in  great  abundance."  The  species  of  the  age  of  the  Ghazy  lime- 
stone indnded  Pleurocystites  tenuiradiatuSy  a  Pleurotomaria  near 
P.  siaminea  "  in  crowded  abondance,"  BcUhj^wrus  AngeUni,  and  Asa- 
pJius  canalU.  Those  referred  to  the  Quebec  group  comprised  laige 
Madurece,  a  species  of  BhynchoneUa  (some  beds  at  East  Cornwall 
full  of  their  shells),  Bctthyurus  Saffordi.  Those  of  the  Calciferous 
beds  were  OphiUta  campacta^  0.  complanata,  Madurea  sordidaj 
M.  nuUutina^  small  species  of  Orthoceras,  the  Trilobite  Bathyums 
conieus,  and  others. 

As  these  species  of  the  Trenton  group  and  of  the  older  Chazy, 
Quebec,  and  Calciferous  groups  were  coUected  from  different  loca- 
lities in  one  and  the  same  limestone  mass  or  formation,  Mr.  Wing 
arrived  at  the  very  natural  conclusion  that  (I  quote  his  own  words 
from  a  letter  of  May,  1876): — "  The  Eolian  limestone  of  the  Ver- 
mont Geological  Eeport  embraced  not  only  the  Trenton  and  Hudson- 
river  beds,  but  all  the  formations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  as  well, 
and  oven  limestones  and  dolomites  of  the  Bed-Sand-rock  [Potsdam 
Handstone]  series."  These  were  his  views  as  early  at  least  as  1872. 
In  this  fact  the  limestone  is  like  that  of  the  Mississippi  basin  ;  for 
there,  too,  a  single  limestone  formation,  with  but  small  inter- 
ruptions, covers  the  eras  of  the  Lower  Silurian  continuously  from 
tho  Calciferous  (if  not  the  Primordial)  to  the  Trenton  inclusive. 

Thus  all  investigators  of  the  Taconic  belt  and  tho  associated 
rocks,  Professor  Emmons  included,  have  found  the  limestones  and 
schists  one  in  stratification  and  one  in  system.  The  only  differences 
are  these: — 

Professor  Emmons  made  the  Taconic  schists  intermediate  in  age 
between  the  two  limestones  and  the  western  limestone,  therefore 
the  oldest,  because,  as  he  says,  this  was  the  order  of  superposition, 
the  dip  of  the  whole  being  eastward.  He  states  on  page  147  of  his 
Beport  of  1842  : — "  So  long  as  the  more  western  belt  by  this  rule 
is  the  inferior  limestone,  there  is  no  necessity  in  the  case  to  supixme 
a  series  of  complicated  changes  in  order  to  make  it  coincide  with 
conjectures." 

Sir  William  Logan  was  led  by  his  studies  to  regard  the  schists 
and  limestone  strata  as  together  of  the  Quebec  group. 

The  Professors  Hitchcock  referred  the  rocks  to  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian, and  recognized  the  Taconic  schists  as  the  youngest  of  tho 
series. 

Mr.  Wing  concluded  that  all  the  periods  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
were  represented  in  the  limestone,  down  to  the  Primordial  and  up 
to  the  Hudson-river  group,  and  that  the  Taconic  schists  were  the 
youngest,  and  of  the  Hudson-river  group.  The  same  general  con- 
clusion was  adopted  theoretically  by  the  Professors  W.  B.  and  H. 
1).  llogers  in  1841,  and  by  Prof.  Mather  in  1843. 

The  quartzito  formation,  which  accompanies  the  eastern  lime- 
stone belt  in  Vormont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  was  made 
by  Prof.  Emmons  a  member  of  his  Taconic  system,  conformable  to 
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the  other  members,  in  his  earliest  as  well  as  later  publications  on 
the  subject ;  and  each  of  the  other  geologists  above  mentioned  has 
referred  it  to  one  and  the  same  conformable  series  with  the  schists 
and  limestones.  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Wing  have  urged 
strongly  that  it  was  the  probable  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone. 

I  have  not  included  thus  far  any  notice  of  observations  by  Dr.  T. 
Sterry  Hunt  in  the  region  of  the  Taconic  mountains  and  the  adjoin- 
ing limestone,  because  he  has  published  none  on  the  subject.  In 
1871,  in  his  Address  before  the  American  Association*,  he  referred 
the  Taconic  schists  and  limestone  to  the  Lower  Silurian,  making 
the  limestone  east  of  the  Taconic  range  of  the  age  of  the  Quebec 
group,  as  done  by  Logan,  and  stating  that  the  conclusion  of  Eogers 
and  Mather,  referring  the  Taconic  system  to  the  "Champlain  Divi- 
sion" [Lower  Silurian]  of  the  New-York  series,  had  been  sustained 
by  subsequent  observations.  The  same  opinion  essentially  he  had 
presented  at  various  times  since  1849.  In  1878,  but  four  years 
since,  appeared  Dr.  Hunf  s  first  published  statement,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  dissenting  from  his  earlier  views  t ;  and  in 
it  he  calls  the  system  the  Tacwiian,  and  makes  the  Lower  Taconian 
to  be  an  equivalent  of  the  lowest  Cambrian,  or  still  older,  resting 
his  proof  iwt  on  any  stratigraphical  observations  in  the  region  of 
the  Taconic  schists.  In  his  recent  announcement  of  his  opinion 
before  the  Geological  Society,  on  the  16th  of  last  November,  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Taconian,  Montalban,  and  Huronian  systems, 
all  these  various  series  are  older  than  the  Lower  Cambrian  (Mene- 
vian)  strata  of  North  America ;  and  his  argument  against  the  strati- 
graphical  evidence  as  to  age  and  conformability,  which  had  been 
presented  by  otiiers,  is  met  only  by  the  expression  of  a  doubt,  and 
the  reason  for  it  above  cited. 

My  own  detailed  study  of  these  Taconic  schists  and  the  associated 
rocks  commenced  in  1870,  before  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Wing  had 
been  made  known  ;  and  they  have  been  continued  through  portions 
of  most  of  the  seasons  since  that  time.  They  have  extended  over  a 
large  part  of  the  Green-Moimtain  and  Taconic  area,  from  Middlebury 
in  Vermont  to  New  York  City,  and  westward  through  Dutchess  and 
Westchester  Counties,  in  Eastern  New  York,  to  the  Hudson  river]:. 

*  Address  to  the  American  AESOciation  for  the  Adrancement  of  Science,  by 
Thomas  Sterry  Hunt,  on  retiring  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, August  1^71. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xix.  p.  275, 
1878 ;  PennsylTania  Geological  Beport  on  Azoic  Bocks,  part  i.  1878. 

I  "  On  the  Quartzite,  Limestone,  and  associated  Bocks  of  the  yidnity  of  Great 
Barrington,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,'*  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  3rd  ser.  toL  iv.  p.  362, 450, 
1872,  Y.  p.  47,  84,  yi.  257, 1873 ;  "  On  the  Bclations  of  the  Geology  of  Vermont 
tothatofJ3€rkshire,"tWrf.Tol.xiv.pp.37, 132,202,257,1877;  "OntheHudson- 
Biver  Age  of  the  Taconic  Schists  and  the  dependent  Belations  of  the  Dutchess- 
County  and  Western  Connecticut  Limestone  Belts,"  il^id.  vol.  xrii.  p.  375, 
Tol.  xriii.  61,  1879;  "Note  on  the  Age  of  the  Green  Moimtains,"  ibid.  vol.  xix. 
p.  191,  1880;  "On  the  Geological  Bclations  of  the  Limestone  Belts  of  West' 
Chester  County,  New  York,"  ibid.  toL  xx.  pp.  21,  194,  359,  450,  (1880),  Yol.  xxi. 
p.  425,  YoL  xjai.  pp.  103,  313,  327, 1881. 
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The  results  arriyed  at  sustaiii  those  of  the  several  investigators 
mentioned  in  proving  (1)  that  the  Taoonic  schists  and  the  adjoining 
limestones,  as  well  as  quartzite,  are  (me  in  system  of  strcUifieation, 
and  (2)  that  they  have  in  general  a  high  eastward  dip. 

In  1875  I  traversed  with  Mr.  Wing  the  region  of  his  explora- 
tions in  Vermont,  saw  the  fossils  in  the  metamorphic  Umestone  at 
some  of  their  localities,  and  found  that  his  palseontological  demon- 
stration (1)  of  the  Lower-Silurian  age  of  the  limestone,  and  (2)  of 
its  covering  the  periods  of  the  Lower  Silurian  from  the  Trenton  to 
the  Caldferous  inclusive  (if  not  also  the  Primordial),  was  complete. 
I  was  shown  also  (3)  that  this  demonstration  from  fossils  had  been 
obtained  both  from  the  limestone  on  the  east  and  that  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Taconic  belt^  proving  that  they  were  slike  in  geological 
age,  and  therefore  parts  of  the  same  great  limestone  formation — a 
fact  apparent  also  in  their  joining  and  becoming  one  mass  near 
Middlcbury,  Vermont.  I  was  convinced,  farther,  that  the  strati- 
graphical  facts  left  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  limestone  forma- 
tion being  inferior  in  position  to  the  Taconic  schists. 

In  my  observations  among  these  rocks  over  the  region  extending 
from  Vermont  through  Massachusetts,  I  aimed  chiefly  at  tracing 
southward  the  evidence  as  to  the  continuity  and  unity  in  system  of 
the  Taconic  and  associated  formations ;  for  the  beds  were  too  highly 
cr3'stalline  to  contain  fossils,  though  not  so  highly  but  that  I  looked 
for  them  at  some  of  the  more  favourable  localities.  Besides  finding 
a  general  eastward  dip  along  the  region  in  the  sobiatB  and  tiie 
limestone  of  this  eastern  side  of  the  Taconic  belt,  I  discovered  also 
that  in  South-western  Massachusetts,  where  the  Taoonic  belt  is 
widened  to  treble  its  usual  breadth,  and  rises  into  the  high  moun- 
tain region  called  Mount  Washington — its  highest  point  2634  feet 
above  the  sea — there  the  limestone  and  schists  dip  westward,  the 
limestone  passing  beneath  the  schists ;  and  hence,  inasmuch  as  the 
dip  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  is  eastward,  they  apparently  gave 
proof  of  a  synclinal,  just  such  as  is  afiPorded  by  several  mountain- 
summits  of  the  Taconic  range  to  the  north — Mounts  Anthony, 
Spruce,  Dorset,  and  others  in  Vermont.  Mount  Washington  is 
continued  southward  through  Korth-westem  Connecticut ;  and  in 
this  part  also  the  same  evidence  of  a  synclinal — a  westward  dip  on 
the  cast,  and  eastward  on  the  west — was  obtained. 

To  the  west  of  the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
Taconic  schists  and  the  adjoining  western  limestone  extend  south- 
westward,  over  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  to  the  Hudson  river. 
As  they  spread  westward,  tho  schists  and  limestone  become  less  and 
less  crystalline,  and  hence  are  in  a  more  and  more  favourable  con- 
dition for  the  preservation  of  tho  original  fossils  of  the  rocks.  In 
1879,  while  pursuing  my  investigations  over  this  county,  I  found 
fossils  of  Trenton  age  at  Pleasant  Valley  in  this  western  limestone, 
about  a  dozen  miles  west  of  the  Taconic  belt,  and  subsequently  ob- 
tained other  fossils  from  points  half  nearer  the  belt.  Professor  W. 
B.  Dwight,  of  Poughkcepsie  (in  Dutchess  County,  on  the  Hudson 
river)  was  with  me  at  the  first  discover}',  and  has  since  extended 
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greatly  the  range  of  localities  and  f  oeeilfl.  The  species  include  well- 
known  Trenton  Brachiopods  (Orthis  lynx^  O.pedindla^  BhynchontUa 
eapax^  LepUxna  sericeOf  Strophomena  altemata)  and  Corals  (Petraia 
eomiadum),  the  Trenton  EeceptaooliteSy  Crinoids,  Orthoceratay  and 
Trilobites  (lUcenua  crassicauda).  Sut  besides  Trenton  species,  Prof. 
Dwight  has  obtained  from  portions  of  this  same  limestone  belt  or 
formation,  and  at  two  places  within  a  few  rods  of  Trenton  fossils, 
fossils  of  the  Calciferoos  group,  embracing  several  species  of  small 
Orthoeerata  (among  them  0,  primigenium)  and  of  Ophileta  (0.  com- 
planata  and  0.  levata,  0.  (Maclurea)  8ordida\  &c.  At  another  locality 
in  the  continuation  of  the  limestone  west  of  the  Hudson,  the  Chazy 
species  (Madurea  tno^na)  has  been  found  by  the  pakdontologist, 
Mr.  R.  P.  Whitfield, 

It  has  thus  been  proTed  that  the  western  of  the  limestones  asso- 
ciated with  the  Taconic  schists  (the  Sparry  limestone  of  Emmons) 
consists,  to  the  south,  in  Dutchess  County,  of  the  combined  lime- 
stones of  the  Calciferous,  Chazy,  and  Trenton  eras,  just  as  it  does 
to  the  north,  in  Vermont. 

Less  than  a  year  before  this  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  limestones 
of  the  Dutchess  County,  Mr.  T.  Nelson  Dale  had  announced  his  dis- 
covery of  related  fossils  in  the  hydromica-echists  adjoining  the  same 
limestone  near  Pougfakeepsie.  The  species  were  Orihis  Ustudinaria, 
O.pecdndta^  Leptcena  serieea,  Strophomena  altemata^  and  remains  of 
Cnnoids ;  and  Mr.  Dale  announced  the  schists  to  be  of  Hudson-river 
age  or  newer  than  the  Trenton.  Both  these  Poughkeepsie  schists  and 
ihe  associated  limestone  Prof.  Emmons  had  referred,  by  a  special 
mention  of  the  locality,  to  his  Taconic  system. 

The  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  limestone  was  a  natural  sequel  to 
that  of  those  in  the  schist ;  and  together  they  made  the  evidence 
positive  that  the  limestone  and  schist  are  Lower  Silurian,  and  the 
schist  the  younger  formation.  The  result  was  hence  reached  alike 
from  the  rocks  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Taconic  belt  and  from 
those  of  the  northern  or  Vermont  end.  It  is  sustained  in  both 
regions  by  an  abundance  of  determinable  fossils  as  well  as  by  the 
stratification.  If  Prof.  Emmons's  view  is  right  with  regard  to  the 
western  and  eastern  limestones  and  the  intermediate  Taconic  schists 
that  the  order  of  superposition  is  the  order  of  age,  then  the  western 
is  the  oldest  of  the  three,  and  consequently  the  Taconic  schists  be- 
neath which  it  dips  are  younger  than  the  Trenton  schists,  inasmuch 
as  the  western  limestone  is  partly  of  Trenton  age.  But  it  makes 
the  eastern  limestone  younger  still,  or  a  part  of  the  Hudson-river 
group. 

Facts  prove,  however,  that  the  eastern  and  western  limestones  are 
the  same  formation  flexed  together,  and  that  this  limestone  forma- 
tion in  some  plain  oases  underlies  the  schists,  all  being  manifestly  in 
a  broad  shallow  synclinal.  And  hence,  in  the  part  A  the  Taconic 
range  having  only  eastward  dips,  the  probable  conclusion,  taking 
into  view  all  the  facts  from  the  fossils,  is  that  the  beds  lie  in  general 
in  a  closely  compressed  synclinal.  Eastward  dips,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, prevail  along  the  range ;  the  broad  and  shallow  synclinals 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVII. 

CKsologioal  Ohart  of  part  of  Westem  New  England  and  Eastern  New  York» 
representing  the  areas  of  the  Taoonic  achiats  and  the  associated  limeitonei 
and  quartsite.  The  blank  area  to  the  east  is  occupied  mainly  hy  gneiss  and 
mica-schist ;  and  that  to  the  west,  for  the  most  part  by  the  semiciystalline 
schist,  argiUite,  and  hydromica'schist.  The  quartsite  formation  extends  south 
of  the  area  so  marked,  through  Massachusetts  into  Conneoticut ;  but  the  areas 
of  quartsite  being  small  and  not  yet  aoourately  mapped,  they  hare  been  omitted. 


DiBCuasiov. 

Dr.  Hioxs  remarked  that  the  Taoonio  controversy  greatly  re- 
Bembled  that  going  on  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  rocks 
of  the  North-west  Highlands.  In  the  ahsence  of  Dr.  Sterry  Hont 
he  must  oppose  the  views  enunciated  by  Prof.  Dana.  He  diought 
that  the  diisturbed  rocks  of  North  Wales  explained  clearly  how 
newer  strata  were  continually  made  to  appear  to  dip  under  the 
older  ones,  and  the  evidence  generally  quite  bore  out  the  views 
of  Dr.  Hunt. 

Prof.  Duncan  stated  that  the  Society  received  with  great  pleasure 
this  paper  &om  a  great  master  of  geology.  Prof.  Dana  described 
the  country  as  not  greatly  disturbed  by  faults.  He  was  inclined  to 
accept  the  idea  that  metamorphism  may  have  gone  on  during  any 
part  of  the  earth's  history. 

Prof.  JuDD,  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Dana,  stated  that  that  author 
used  the  term  Silurian  in  the  same  sense  as  H.  Barrande  and  the 
late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  He  admitted  that  the  limestone 
series  contained  fossils  which  proved  them  to  represent  the  whole 
series,  from  the  Primordial  up  to  the  Upper  Silurian.  He  had  also 
distinctly  stated  that  a  number  of  Lower  Silurian  fossils  had  been 
found  not  only  in  the  limestones  but  also  in  the  schists,  and  in 
schists  which  had  been  expressly  stated  by  Emmons  to  be  a  portion 
of  his  Taconic  system. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  XVH. 

Geologieal  Chart  of  part  of  Wentem  New  EngUiid  ind  Butern  New  York, 
representiDg  the  areas  of  the  Tmodic  schistB  aod  the  asMxaated  limettoDes 
and  quartxite.  The  blank  ana  to  the  east  is  oceapied  mainly  by  gneiss  and 
micsa-schist ;  and  that  to  the  west,  for  the  most  part  by  the  semicrystalline 
schist,  argiUite,  and  hydromica-schist.  The  quartcte  formation  extends  sonth 
of  the  area  so  marked,  through  Kassachusetts  into  Connecticut ;  but  the  areas 
of  qnartcite  being  small  and  not  yet  aooorataly  mapped,  they  hare  been  omitted. 


DiBCXTBSIOir. 

Dr.  Hicau  remarked  that  the  Taconio  controyersy  greatly  re- 
sembled that  going  on  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  rocks 
of  the  North-weet  Highlands.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt 
he  mnst  oppose  the  views  enunciated  by  Prof.  Dana.  He  bought 
that  the  disturbed  rocks  of  North  Wales  explained  clearly  how 
newer  strata  were  continually  made  to  appear  to  dip  under  the 
older  ones,  and  the  eyidenoe  generally  quite  bore  out  the  views 
of  Dr.  Hunt. 

Prof.  Duncan  stated  that  the  Society  received  with  great  pleasure 
this  paper  from  a  great  master  of  geology.  Prof.  Dana  described 
the  country  as  not  greatly  disturbed  by  faults.  He  was  inclined  to 
accept  the  idea  that  metamorphism  may  have  gone  on  during  any 
part  of  the  earth's  history. 

Prof.  JuDD,  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Dana,  stated  that  that  author 
used  the  term  Silurian  in  the  same  sense  as  H.  Barrande  and  the 
late  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison.  He  admitted  that  the  limestone 
series  contained  fossils  which  proved  them  to  represent  the  whole 
series,  from  the  Primordial  up  to  the  Upper  Silurian.  He  had  alao 
distinctly  stated  that  a  number  of  Lower  Silurian  fossils  had  been 
found  not  only  in  the  limestones  but  also  in  the  schists,  and  in 
schists  which  had  been  expressly  stated  by  Emmons  to  be  a  portion 
of  his  Taconic  system. 
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42.  On  the  Mabreporaria  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the  Neioh- 
BOURHOOB  of  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester.  By  Eobert  F. 
Tomes,  Esq.,  P.G.S.     (Read  May  10,  1882.) 

[Plate  XVIH.] 

Introbuction. — In  1878  I  made  known  through  the  pages  of  the 
Geological  Magazine*  some  genera  of  Madreporaria  from  the  In- 
ferior Oolite  of  Crickley  HiU,  Gloucestershire,  which,  although  not 
new,  wore  nevertheless  not  only  new  to  the  beds  under  consideration, 
but  also  to  this  country ;  and  I  at  the  same  time  increased  the  num- 
ber of  species  from  that  locality,  observing  that  the  paper  would  serve 
as  a  basis  to  which  additions  and  corrections  could  from  time  to 
time  be  made. 

Since  then  a  very  extensive  series  of  corals  from  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  Gloucestershire  has  come  into  my  hands,  and  has  enabled 
me  to  add  very  greatly  to  my  previous  paper,  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  species,  but  by  the  addition  of  genera  not  hitherto  recognized 
as  appertaining  to  the  Oohte  of  England. 

I  have  also,  by  the  acquisition  of  more  abundant  material,  been  able 
to  correct  some  errors  into  which  I,  as  well  as  others,  had  fallen,  and 
to  reduce  some  of  the  hitherto  acknowledged  species  to  the  position 
of  synonyms  only.  The  list  of  species  I  am  now  enabled  to  give  is 
rather  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  genera  as  well  as  species 
it  contains  which  are  peculiar  to  the  locality.  But  when  we  re- 
member the  number  of  new  forms  discovered  by  MM.  Edwards 
and  Haime  from  the  very  limited  collection  submitted  to  their  in- 
spection, we  need  not  be  surprised  that,  with  the  advantage  of  much 
more  abundant  material  from  the  same  locality,  the  coral-fauna 
should  prove  to  be  very  distinct  from  that  of  other  corallian  deposits 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

In  a  paper  by  M.  Milaschewitsch,  published  in  the  21st  volume  of 
the  '  P^SDontographica '  t,  mention  is  made,  at  page  194,  of  a  process 
of  intermittent  development  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  MovUlv- 
valticB  and  observable  also  in  some  other  genera,  and  which  must 
here  be  explained.  According  to  that  zoophytologist,  the  corallum, 
under  certain  unknown  conditions,  can  almost  suddenly  contract 
itself,  and  afterwards  more  or  less  quickly  expand  again  and  con- 
tinue its  existence  in  a  new  form.  This  M.  Milaschewitsch 
distinguishes  by  the  name  of  Yerjiingungsprocess,  which  may  be 
translated  into  a  "  process  of  rejuvenesence."  This  rejuvenescence 
takes  place  in  very  different  degrees  and  manners.  Sometimes  it 
leaves  behind  on  the  corallum  only  slight  marks  or  step-shaped  con- 
strictions ;  but  in  other  cases  the  constriction  is  much  more  strongly 
marked,  so  that  the  new  form  is  perhaps  only  connected  with  the 

♦  Vol.  V.  Julv  1878. 

t  Die  Korallen  der  Nattheimer  Schichten. 
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old  calice  by  a  footstalk ;  and  it  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  calice, 
or  on  one  side. 

In  the  first  case,  that  is  when  central,  only  the  septa  of  the  first 
rank  pass  over,  and  they  pass  equally  on  all  sides  into  the  new  calice. 
In  the  second,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  where  the  constriction 
has  taken  place,  all  the  septa  of  the  old  individual  pass  into  the 
new  one,  whilst  on  the  constricted  side  only  the  septa  of  the  first 
rank  pass  in. 

This  process,  M.  Milaschewitsch  observes,  has  the  greatest  relation- 
ship to  that  of  division,  because  a  portion  of  the  organs  of  the  old  in- 
dividual pass  into  the  young  one,  though  there  is  no  addition  to  the 
number  of  individuals.  From  calicicular  budding  it  is  quite  distinct ; 
for  where  that  takes  place  the  destruction  of  the  old  individual 
occurs,  and  one  or  more  entirely  new  ones  take  its  place.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Kugosa:  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with 
rejuvenescence,  as  explained  in  the  paper  I  have  here  referred  to. 

In  this  important  paper,  and  in  one  which  accompanies  it  by  Dr. 
E.  Becker,  the  structure  and  natural  affinities  of  a  number  of  obficure 
Madreporarian  forms  are  examined,  and  their  relations  made  dear. 

When  drawing  up  descriptions  of  corals,  as  well  as  when 
applying  published  descriptions  to  the  specimens  themselves,  I  have 
often  found  occasion  to  regret  that  the  reference  to  one  part  of  their 
structure  was  not  more  descriptive  and  exact.  The  casta  are  met 
with  on  such  very  different  parts  of  the  corallum,  and  are  them- 
selves so  variable  in  character,  that  I  have  for  a  long  time  past,  for 
my  own  convenience,  classified  them  as  follows : — 

Mural  costce^  or  those  which  appear  on  the  wall  of  the  coraUmn, 
whether  it  be  that  of  a  simple  or  compound  species,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Farasmilia  or  Latimctandra. 
Septal  costcB,  or  those  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  septa,  and 
not  distinguishable  firom  them,  as  in  HiamncutrcBa  and  IfohH 
eoenia. 
Intercalicular  costai,  or  those  which  cover  the  coenenchyma  be- 
tween the  calicos  of  some  compound  species,  as  in  Siylina 
and  CyathopTiora. 
The  first  of  these,  the  mural  costaB,  appear  on  the  basal  wall  or  plate 
which,  in  many  compound  species,  is  common  to  several  oorallites, 
and  on  the  investing  wall  of  the  simple  forms.     In  either  case  they 
hold  a  distinct  and  very  close  relationship  with  the  wall.     But  the 
only  connexion  which  the  second  kind  of  costsD  hold  with  the  waD 
is  by  passing  over  its  superior  margin  transversely  onto  the  exotheca ; 
while  the  third  kind  of  costae  do  not  necessarily  come  into  contact 
with  the  wall  at  all,  and  if  they  do,  it  is  only  one  end  which  abuts 
against  it.     But,  indeed,  the  intercalicular  costee  are  often  repre- 
sented by  tubercles  or  papillsB,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  costso  at 
all.    No  precise  name  has  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  given  to  these 
varieties  of  oostse,  except  those  I  have  here  called  the  septal  costs?. 
which  are  usually  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  septa  as  the 
septo-costal  rays,  a  name  which  is  very  objectionable,  as  not,  in  some 
instances,  applying  to  the  parts  under  consideration.   For  instance,  in 
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many  Thamruistrceas  the  oostsd  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
cannot  properly  be  called  rays.  In  other  instances,  again,  they 
anastomose,  or  are  very  flexuoos,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  come 
within  the  detinition  of  rays. 

Stratigraphkal  Distribution  of  the  Species, 

As  long  ago  as  1866  Dr.  Wright  made  known,  in  the  '  Proceedings 
of  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Pield  Club,'  the  existence  of  three  well- 
defined  coralliferous  deposits  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  gave  their  exact  stratigraphical  position,  the  localities  where 
they  could  be  observed,  and  as  far  as  the  material  then  at  com- 
mand would  permit,  the  species  of  Madreporaria  they  contained. 

Frequent  search  in  these  beds  within  the  last  few  years  has 
enabled  me  to  greatly  extend  the  list  of  species,  and  to  refer  them 
to  the  respective  beds  to  which  they  belong,  with  greater  accuracy 
than  could  before  be  done. 

I  give  the  stratigraphical  distribution  of  the  species,  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form  (p.  413),  taking  Dr.  Wright's  three  coral-reefs  as 
my  basis,  but  first  adding  some  observations  thereon. 

A  few  corals  are  seen  scattered  about  in  the  Pisolite  and  in  the 
compact  yeUow  stone  beneath,  lying  between  it  and  the  Cephalopoda- 
bed,  which  latter  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Wright  as  the  upper  bed  of 
the  Upper  Lias.  One  species,  MorUlivaltia  lens,  occurs  in  both  the 
compact  yellow  stone  and  in  the  underlying  Cephalopoda^bed,  and 
it  is  the  only  coral  I  have  met  with  in  the  latter  deposit.  These 
are  the  lowest  representatives  of  coral  life  in  the  Jurassic  seas  of 
England,  with  the  exception  of  the  laassio  species*. 

Tfie  Lower  Beef  of  Dr.  Wright  lies  directly  upon  the  Pisolite,  and 
it  has  all  the  appearance  and  character  of  a  true  reef.  It  consists  of 
a  fine-grained  cream-coloured  stone  which  is  sometimes  soft  enough 
to  be  removed  from  the  fossils  with  a  hard  brush. 

Specimens  of  corals  so  cleaned  have  often  all  the  sharpness  and 
delicacy  of  their  parts  preserved,  and  are  almost  as  easy  to  study 
as  recent  specimens.  But  more  fre(]uently  the  bedding  is  so  hard 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  even  with  the  aid  of  the  graver.  It  is 
in  this  reef  that  the  corals  are  most  abundant ;  indeed  in  some  places, 
as  at  Crickley  Hill,  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  part 
of  its  bulk.    . 

There  is  ever}'  appearance  in  the  lower  coral-bed  of  the  corals 
having  lived  and  died  where  they  are  now  found ;  for  many  old 
and  dead  examples  are  there  seen,  to  which  other  corals  and  Ser- 
pulsB  of  delicate  structure  have  attached  themselves,  and  have  re- 
tained their  beauty  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Middle  Reef  is  in  the  oolite  marl,  a  fine-grained  chalky 
deposit.  In  corals  it  is  by  no  means  so  rich  as  the  lower  one, 
cither  as  regards  the  number  of  the  species,  or  the  abundance  of 

"*  By  the  Liassic  speciefl  I  mean  those  which  occur  in  the  Lias  proper,  and 
not  those  which  have  an  equivocal  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  formation,  and 
are  probably  Triassic.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  those  from  the  Sutton 
Stone  of  Glamorganshire,  which  I  have  always  regarded  as  Bhietio  species. 
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those  which  do  occar.  In  fact  it  hardly  merits  the  name  of  reef, 
being  in  some  localities  uncoralliferons,  while  in  others  the  corals 
are  rare.  At  the  Horse  Pools,  Brookethorp,  near  Gloucester,  where 
the  lower  reef  is  pretty  well  developed,  the  oolite  marl,  though 
present,  and  also  by  no  means  poorly  developed,  is  not  coralliferous. 
Near  Eavensgate  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charlton  Kings, 
there  is  an  exposure  of  oolite  marl  which  is,  too,  destitute  of  corals. 
But  at  Leckhampton,  where  also  it  can  be  well  studied,  the  corals 
are  tolerably  abundant,  but  they  are  there  confined  to  patches. 
The  oolite  marl  also  occurs  and  is  coraUiferous  at  Sheepscombe  and 
Painswick. 

Although,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  well  stored  with  corals,  it 
has  some  which  are  peculiar  to  it;  they  are  PhyUogyra  Hnuom^ 
Latimceandra  tabulata,  L.  Haimei,  and  Oroseris  incrustmis.  Dona- 
cosmiUa  Wrighti,  Montlivaltia  Faiiigwicici,  M,  tenuilamdlosa.  Con- 
fumstraa  consobriiia,  Anabacia  complaiiata  and  Thamn<utrcea  LtfeUi 
pass  upwards  into  it  from  the  lower  reef. 

The  Upper  Reef  is  in  the  lower  ^^H^owta-grit,  which  is  a  deposit 
quite  unlike  either  of  the  other  coral-beds  here  mentioned.  It  is 
of  a  yellow  colour  and  scarcely  oolitic,  and  contains  many  in- 
durated smooth  lumps,  which  evidently  had  their  present  form  before 
deposition,  as  parasitic  shells  and  young  MonilivalticE  are  often 
found  attached  to  them. 

"With  the  exception  of  Anahacia  ccmpJanata  and  Thamnastrosa 
mettensis,  which  species  also  occur  in  the  lower  bed,  this  upper  coral- 
deposit  has  its  own  species  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  middle 
and  lower  ones.  It  is  well  exposed  at  Leckhampton,  Bavensgate, 
BirdHp,  and  Brown's- Wood  hills. 

The  corals  occur  for  the  most  part  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Trigonta-grit,  some  of  them  even  appearing  to  have  actually  grown 
upon  the  bed  below ;  but  others  have  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  derived  from  some  other  place  not  far  removed.  The  large  so- 
called  ThecosmiUa  gregaria,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  horizon, 
probably  furnishes  evidence  to  this  effect;  for  while  peduncular  and 
therefore  more  or  less  globular  specimens  are  common,  older  and 
branching  ones  are  very  rare.  Probably  those  which  were  most 
easily  removed  are  the  ones  now  met  with  in  the  greatest  plenty: 
but  they  cannot  have  come  from  any  distant  spot,  or  they  would 
exhibit  evidences  of  rolling.  Possibly  the  exposures  of  this  coral- 
liferous  deposit  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  reef, 
but  they  certainly  have  not  the  aspect  of  a  reef  proper. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  branching  corals  have  yet  been 
met  with  in  this  bed ;  and  perhaps  their  absence,  and  the  presence  of 
rounded  and  smooth  species  of  Isastrcece  and  Tlmmnastrcece  (which, 
of  these  genera,  are  alone  observable)  may  furnish  further  evidence 
of  their  derivative  origin,  from  the  ease  with  which  they  would  be 
removed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  MonUivalticp  of  this  upper  coralline 
deposit  aro  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  two. 

In  the  following  Table,  column  Ko.  1  contains  the  species  from 
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the  Pisolite  and  the  beds  below  it,  No.  2  those  from  the  lower 
reef,  No.  3  those  from  the  middle  reef,  and  No.  4  those  from  the 
upper  reef: — 


Epismilia,  sp 

1  sp 

Donaooemilia  Wrighti 

Montlivaltia  tenuilamelloaa 

Morrisi 

Painswicki   

Wriffhti    

trochoidee    

cupiiliformis    

lens  

Smith! 

concinna  

porpita 

,  Bp 

•  sp 

fSp 

C jatiiophyllia  oolitica 

^fSp 

Theoosmilia  Wrighti   

ramosa 

Gonf uaastnea  oonsobiina 

tenuiBtriata 

Isofltnea  serialis    

tenuistriata 

depresaa   

Latixnsandra  l^lemingi   . . . . 

Davidsoni 

tabulata   

Haimei     

ChoriBastnea  rugosa    

?  gregaria... 

Phyllojgy  ra  Etheridgii 

sinuosa     

GK)niooora  conciima     

Theooaerifl  poljmorpha   . . . . 

Anabaoia  complanata 

Thamnastnea  cricklejensis . 

Duncaui   

Manwli 

Lyelli    

Wrighti    

flabelliformis   

fungiformifl 

mettensis 

Defranciana 

Terqueiui 

— y-Walooti    

Microsolena  porosa 

regulans 

,  sp 

Oroieris  oolitioa  


1. 


* 


6 


3. 


* 
* 


» 

» 
« 


* 
« 
ft 


* 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 


•  •  • 

ft 
* 
ft 
ft 
ft 


29 


ft 
ft 


8 


4. 


ft 


ft 
ft 


ft 

ft 

ft 
ft 


16 


4i4 
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Oroseris  ooncentrica 

oonborta   

incrustans    

gibboaa 

Dimorpharssa  Lycetd  ., 

pedunoulata 

FromenteU    

,  sp 

Fbylloeeris  rugosa    

,  sp ;.. 

Comoaeris  yermicularifi 


2. 


29 

* 

* 


3. 


4. 


8 


16 


6 


38 


10 


17 


A  glance  at  the  foregoing  Table  will  at  once  show,  from  the  small 
number  of  species  which  are  common  to  the  three  coralliferooB  beda, 
that  their  connexion  with  each  other  is  not  very  intimate.  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  relationship  between  the  lower  and  middle 
ones,  as  many  as  six  species  out  of  forty-eight  being  common  to 
both. 

Into  the  upper  coral-bed,  however,  two  species  only  from  the 
lower  bed  pass  ;  and  the  importance  of  one  of  them  is  much  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  much  more  extended  range  in  time,  and  is 
common  in  the  Great  as  well  as  in  the  Inferior  Oolite.  It  is 
Anabacia  complanata.  The  other  one,  Hutmnagtrcea  mett^nsis^ 
is  much  more  abundant  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  coral-bed. 
as  well  as  being  of  much  more  vigorous  growth ;  it  has  not  yet 
been  met  with  in  the  middle  reef  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

The  species  here  given,  their  distribution  in  time,  and  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  individuals  will  at  once  show  that  the  oon- 
ditdons  favourable  to  the  production  of  simple  species  were  wanting, 
not  only  in  the  lowest  beds,  which  are  only  a  little  above  the  Upx>er 
lias,  but  also  in  the  overlying  lower  reef :  for  while  such  species  as 
Isastrcea  serialis  and  Oroseris  oolitica  had  a  vigorous  growth  and 
attained  to  a  considerable  size,  the  Mowtlivaltiat  were  dwarfed  and 
distorted  in  form.  The  same  observation  will  apply  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  species  in  the  lower  reef.  The  simple  corals  foimd  in 
it  are  mostly  small  and  irregular  in  grovrth,  while  the  compound 
ones  are  well  formed  and  vigorous.  In  a  word,  the  recf-buildeis 
throve,  while  those  which  were  not  reef  species  exhibit  great  poverty 
of  development. 

Only  two  simple  corals  occur  in  the  middle  coral-bed,  and  they 
are  continued  into  it  from  the  lower  one.  They  are  the  MonUivaltia 
Painawichi  of  Prof.  Duncan  and  Anabacia  complayiata. 

In  the  upper  coral-bed,  however,  are  several  Montlivaltioi^  and 
they  are  of  mo];p  regular  and  less  interrupted  growth,  as  well  as  of 
larger  size,  thail  those  of  the  inferior  deposits.  They  lees  strictly 
resemble  the  species  of  a  true  reef  than  those  before  mentioned. 
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Description  of  Hie  Genera  and  Species. 

In  the  number  and  variety  of  the  spetJies,  these  coralliferous  bods 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite  furnish  interesting  material  for  research. 
Several  genera  are  now  for  the  first  time  made  known  as  occurring 
in  the  Jurassic  formation  of  this  country,  some  of  which  have  not 
heretofore  been  recorded  as  appertaining  to  this  or  any  other  English 
formation. 

Donacfjsjnilia^  hitherto  known  to  have  been  met  with  only  in  the 
oorallian  of  Prance,  appears  and  is  common  in  the  lower  and  middle 
coral-beds  at  both  the  Gricklcy  and  Leckhampton  Hills. 

Confusasircea  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  same  beds  and  at  the 
same  places. 

CyathophylUa  and  Dimorphastrcea  I  introduced  into  the  English 
list  in  1878,  and  the  introduction  of  one  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
acquisition  of  additional  specimens,  while  the  other  proves  to  be  a 
species  of  Dimorpharcea. 

OroseriSy  up  to  this  time  known  as  an  English  genus  only  by  an 
unsatisfactory  fragment  from  the  Upper  Greensand  of  Haldon  *,  is 
now  represented  by  several  well-marked  species. 

Diinorpharcea,  established  by  M.  de  Fromentel  in  1858-61 1,  is 
represented  by  four. 

To  complete  the  list  of  genera,  the  discover}'  of  which  has  so  much 
altered  the  whole  facies  of  the  coral-fauna  of  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
1  must  now  mention  two  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  create 
for  the  reception  of  certain  corals  which  could  not  satisfactorily  be 
placed  with  those  of  any  recognized  genera. 

One  of  them  is  a  genus  of  the  compound  Astraeidse,  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  of  Phyllogyra, 

The  other  is  one  of  the  Poritidse,  and  is  here  named  Phylloseris. 

ZOANTHARIA  APOEOSA. 

FamUy  ASTRJSIDJE. 

Subfamily  Eusmilin^e. 

Genus  Epismilia,  de  From, 
Eptsmilia,  sp. 

A  single  example  of  a  small  turbinate  coral  was  found  by  me  in 
the  Trigonia^^t  at  Bavensgate  Hill,  which,  though  not  in  a  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  state  of  preservation  to  admit  of  description,  is 
nevertheless  referable  to  the  genus  Epismilia, 

The  edges  of  the  septa  have  been  worn  oflf,  but  all  of  them  have 
their  sides  quite  smooth.  The  principal  ones  retain  their  size  until 
they  approach  the  greatly  elongated  fossula,  when  they  become  at- 
tenuated, much  curved,  and,  crossing  the  central  line,  interlace,  but 
do  not  blend  with  each  other. 

The  dissepiments  are  strongly  developed  and  numerous,  and  placed 

*  Prof.  Duncan,  Quart.  Joiim.  G(eol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxt.  p.  89. 
t  Introd.  Etude  Polyp.  Foes.  p.  254. 
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60  afi  to  present  much  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  radimentary 
inner  walls,  somewhat  as  in  Circophyllia.  The  central  part  of  the 
calice  is  quite  free  from  dissepiments. 

I  have  not  hefore  seen  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  septa  in 
the  visceral  region  which  is  so  apparent  in  this  coral. 

Epismilia,  sp. 

Several  specimens  of  a  species  quite  distinct  from  the  last  have 
been  taken  from  the  same  locality  and  from  the  same  bed,  which 
appear  to  differ  from  MontlivalticB  in  having  smooth  septa,  which 
are  alternately  thick  and  very  thin.  They  have  elongated  fossulse, 
but  the  septa  do  not  interlace,  and  the  dissepiments  are  feebly  de- 
veloped and  not  distributed  as  in  the  former  species. 

Genus  Dokacosmilia,  de  From, 

DoNAcosMiLiA  Wbiohti,  Edw.  and  Haime,  sp. 

Axosmilia  Wrighti^  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  ii.  p.  128. 
Montlivaltia  Holli,  Dune.  Supp.  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  iii.  p.  16,  pi.  1. 
figs.  5-8  (1872) ;  Tomes,  Geol.  Mag.  dec.  ii.  vol.  v.  1878. 

Portions  of  a  branching  coral  are  very  common  in  the  lower  and 
middle  reefs  of  several  localities  in  Gloucestershire.  These,  by 
comparison  with  specimens  of  Donacosmilia  eorallina  received  firom 
M.  de  Fromentel  have  been  satisfactorily  determined  as  appertain- 
ing to  that  genus.  It  is  characterized  by  growth  by  lateral  gem- 
mation, and  by  septa  which  have  their  margins  entire.  It  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  single  joints,  which  may  show  periods  of 
growth  or  not.  These  have  been  respectively  described  by  Prol 
Duncan  as  Montlivaltia  Holli,  and  by  MM.  Edwards  and  Haime  as 
Axoamilia  WrightL  The  latter  specific  name  must  have  the  pre- 
cedence. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  descriptions  already  pub- 
lished by  those  zoophytologists,  excepting  to  state  that  it  is  a  tall 
species,  the  branches  of  which  are  united  to  the  larger  stems  by  so 
small  a  point  of  attachment  that  they  are  readily  broken  off,  and  the 
acquisition  of  any  thing  like  complete  specimens,  except  when  im- 
bedded in  matrix,  is  very  difficult. 

This  species  occurs  commonly  in  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  Hill, 
the  hill  above  the  Horse  Pools,  and  near  Cooper's  Hill,  and  in  the 
middle  reef  at  Leckhampton  Hill  and  Painswick  ;  but  1  have  not  yet 
met  with  a  single  fragment  from  the  upper  reef. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wright  for  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  types  of  Axosmilia  WrigTui,  and  to  Dr.  Holl  for  the  use  of  the 
specimens  of  Montlivaltia  Holli,  figured  and  described  by  Prof. 
Duncan.  The  comparison  of  numerous  specimens  with  these  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  determination. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  the  Crickley  Corals,  I  have 
entertained  great  doubts  whether  the  species  there  referred  to,  the 
Thecosmilia  Wrighti  of  Duncan,  was  any  thing  more  than  portaons 
of  Donacosmilia  Wrighti  which  had  attained  to  a  greater  size  than 
usual ;  and  I  was  led  to  entertain  that  suspicion  in  consequence  of 
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Bome  indications  of  lateral  gemmation.  But  I  have  since  met  with 
some  specimens  which  appear  to  have  a  well-marked  though  porous 
columella,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  characteristic  of  Donacas- 
milia  at  any  age. 

Subfamily  Astr^in^. 

Tribe  Lithophtlliacejb. 
Genus  Montlb^altia,  Lamx, 

Oppelisniilia,  Duncan. 

It  has  been  quite  fully  shown  by  M.  Milaschewitsch  how  much  this 
genus  is  subject  to  rejuvenescence,  and  that  under  its  agency  forms 
appear  which  at  first  sis:ht  may  seem  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
MorUlivaltia,  Such,  as  pointed  out  by  him,  is  the  genus  Opiydi^ 
miUa,  the  brief  definition  of  which,  furnished  by  Prof.  Duncan,  is 
that  of  a  MontUvcdtia  with  calicular  gemmation.  The  process, 
however,  by  which  the  example  which  became  the  type  of  the 
genus  was  produced  is  quite  distinct  &om  gemmation,  and  the  genus 
thus  formed  must  give  way. 

I  have  met  with  a  Montlivaltia  from  the  Trigonia-gni  of  Brown's 
Hill,  near  Seven  Springs,  which,  while  it  fulfils  the  above  definition, 
and  really  has  true  calicular  gemmation,  is  nevertheless  nothing  more 
than  a  M&ntlivaltia,  and  of  a  species  which  is  by  no  means  un- 
common there.  But  up  to  this  time  only  one  example  having  gem- 
mation has  been  met  with.  In  that  part  of  the  corallum  consistent 
with  the  position  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  wall  is  imbedded  a 
young  corallite,  obviously  of  the  same  species  as  the  parent  one. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  having  grown  from  the  top  of-  the  wall, 
and  both  calicos  have  grown  together  and  have  pushed  each  other 
out  of  shape.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  the  young  calico 
was  not  produced  by  the  accidental  growth  of  an  ovum  in  a  part  of 
the  calice  where  it  would  not  at  once  cause  the  death  of  the  x>arent. 

Montlivaltla  TEXinLAiCELLOsA,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Eoss.  Cor. 
pt.  ii  p.  130,  pL  xxvi.  fig.  11  (1851). 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  Montlivaltice  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  Gloucestershire,  the  present  species  is  represented  by  indi- 
viduals which  have  a  very  dwarfed  growth. 

Compared  with  the  figure  given  by  the  original  describers,  two  of 
the  three  at  present  identified  specimens  do  not  exhibit  more  than 
half,  and  the  third  not  more  than  three  fourths,  of  the  size  of  that 
figure.  They  aU  differ  also  in  having  a  less  elongated  fossula  and 
more  crowded  septa.  There  are  from  175  to  180  septa  constituting 
five  complete  cycles  and  one  incomplete  cycle.  In  all  of  them  the 
epitheca  is  lost,  and  they  are  much  worn. 

Two  have  been  collected  from  the  Grickley-Hill  reef,  and  one  from 
ihe  Pisolite  at  Leckhampton. 

IfONTLIVALnA  OOKdNNA,  n.  Sp. 

The  corallum  is  small  and  pedunculate,  and  the  peduncle  is  two 
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thirds  of  the  whole  height  of  the  corallum.  It  is  attached  by  a 
small  base  and  has  an  cpitheca  which  is  thick  but  not  concentrically 
wrinkled,  and  which  does  not  extend  to  the  margin  of  the  calice. 

The  calice  is  elongated,  one  of  its  sides  being  nearly  straight  and 
vertical,  while  the  other  is  rounded  and  bent  outwards.  It  is  deep, 
and  although  elongated,  its  fossula  is  very  short,  being  almost  round. 
The  margin  of  the  calico  is  more  or  less  expanded  and  everted  all 
round. 

The  septa  are  exsert,  but  they  slope  inwards  and  downwards  into 
the  centre  of  the  calice  without  any  break  or  interruption.  They 
are  alternately  large  and  small,  but  all  are  relatively  thick  at  their 
outer  ends,  and  decrease  in  substance  evenly  as  they  approach  the 
fossula,  where  they  meet  but  do  not  unite.  Their  margins  are  aU 
papillated,  but  not  very  regularly.  There  are  five  cycles  and  the 
rudiments  of  a  sixth.  Those  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cycles 
are  nearly  of  a  length ;  those  of  the  fourth  are  not  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  former ;  and  those  of  the  fifth  are  quite  short. 

Height  of  the  corallum  6  lines. 

Greatest  diameter  of  the  calice  7  lines. 

Shortest  diameter  of  the  calice  6  lines. 

Throe  occurrences  only  of  this  small  coral  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. Two  have  been  collected  from  the  Pisolite  at  LeckluEimpton, 
and  ono  from  very  near  the  sands  at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite 
at  Dover's  Hill  near  Chipping  Campden. 

MoKTLr^ALTiA  MoBRisi,  Duucau,  Supp.  Brit.  Eoss.  Cor.  pt.  iii.  p.  17, 
pi.  ii.  fig.  13  (187^). 

Only  one  specimen  has  occurred  to  my  knowledge  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  Gloucestershire.  It  is  a  dead  one  and  partially  obscured 
by  Serpulae,  but  agrees  pretty  closely  with  Prof.  Duncan's  description 
and  figure.  It  has  a  distinctly  peduncular  foot,  and  the  septa  meet 
in  the  centre  of  the  calice  in  a  whorl.  It  only  differs  from  the  type 
specimen  in  having  the  upper  part  of  the  corallum  non-expanding; 
but  of  a  cylindrico-ovoid  form  with  an  oval  calice. 

It  was  found  by  me  in  the  Crickley  reef. 

MoNTLivALTiA  CTJPULiFOEMis,  Edw.  and  Haime^  Brit.  Fobs.  Cor.  pt.  ii. 
p.  132,  pi.  xxvii.  fig.  1  (1851). 

A  MontUvaltia  answering  well  to  the  figure  and  description 
above  quoted  was  taken  by  me  from  the  compact  yellow  stone  which 
lies  between  the  Pisolite  and  the  Cephalopoda-bed  at  Crickley  HilL 

MoNTUVALTiA  Wriohti,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Eoss.  Cor.  pt.  ii. 
p.  131,  pi.  xxvi.  fig.  12  (1851). 

A  single  ill-preserved  specimen  of  a  Montlivaltiay  having  all  the 
calicular  peculiarities  mentioned  by  MM.  Edwards  and  Haime  as 
characteristic  of  this  species,  was  given  to  me  with  a  large  number 
of  rejected  corals  from  Crickley  by  Dr.  Wright  as  long  ago  as  1859, 
but  remained  unnoticed  until  the  present  time. 

The  large  septa  of  the  fifth  cycle  are  very  well  shown,  passing 
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inwards  and  being  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  those  of  the  first 
cycle.  The  fossola,  not  visible  in  the  t}^e  specimen,  is  in  this 
one  small,  round,  and  weU  defined.  The  only  real  difi:erence 
between  this  specimen  and  the  one  figured  by  Edwards  and  Haime 
lies  in  the  thickness  of  the  septa  generally^  those  of  my  specimen 
being  thinner  than  those  in  the  original  one. 

MoNTLiVALTiA  pAJNswiCKi,  Duuc.  Supp.  Brit.  Fobs.  Cor.  pt.  iii.  p.  17, 
pi.  i.  fig.  12  (1872) ;  Tomes,  Geol.  Mag.  dec.  ii.  vol.  v.  1878. 

The  use  of  Prof.  Duncan's  type  specimen  of  this  species,  kindly 
supplied  by  Dr.  HoU,  has  enabled  me  to  confirm  my  decision  respect- 
ing the  coral  I  referred  to  this  species  which  I  obtained  from 
Crickley.  It  appears  to  be  a  well-marked  species,  and  occurs  in  the 
lower  reef  at  Crickley  and  in  the  middle  reef  at  Painswick. 

MoNTLivALTiA  TBocHoiDEs,  Edw.  and  Haimc,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat. 
ser.  3,  vol.  x.  p.  229  (1848) ;  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  ii.  p.  129, 
pL  xxvii.  figs.  2-4  (1861). 

All  the  specimens  of  this  species  which  I  have  seen  from  the 
Inferior  Oolite  of  Gloucestershire  have  been  of  small  size,  and  very 
often  showed  evidence  of  a  dwarfed  growth. 

MONTLIVALTIA  POEPITA,  U.  Sp. 

The  corallum  is  turbinate,  short,  and  attached  by  a  small  base. 

The  epitheca  is  thin,  smooth,  and  rudimentary,  and  does  not 
extend  quite  to  the  margin  of  the  calice. 

The  calice  is  a  very  little  elongated,  and  the  fossula  is  wide  and 
has  a  small  and  slightly  elongated  centre. 

The  septa  are  numerous,  thickly  set,  and  somewhat  exsert.  Their 
sides  are  ornamented  with  vertical  ridges  which  are  very  strongly 
marked  and  terminate  in  large  but  very  irregular  tubercles. 

There  are  five  complete  cycles  of  septa  and  part  of  a  sixth. 
Those  of  the  first  and  second  meet  and  blend,  but  do  not  form  a 
fcilse  columella.  They  are  very  thin  outwardly,  but  increase  in  size 
regularly  as  they  approach  the  centre.  Those  of  the  third  cycle  are 
about  two  thirdB  the  length  of  the  first  and  second,  and  the  others 
decrease  in  length  according  to  their  order. 

It  is  only  the  longer  septa  which  increase  in  thickness  inwardly, 
but  all  have  rough  tubercles  which  are  sometimes  fused  together. 
There  are  about  twenty  of  these  on  the  longer  septa. 

Height  of  the  corallum  5  lines. 

Diameter  of  the  calice  7  lines. 

This  species  may  be  ver}'  readily  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
septa,  wMch  thicken  inwardly,  and  have  very  large  and  ill-defined 
tubercles.  It  bears  a  slight  resemblance  in  this  respect  to  a  small 
species  from  the  Upper  laas  of  Oxfordshire,  which  I  have  described 
under  the  name  of  M.  tuberculata  *. 

It  occurs  in  the  Trigonia-grit    at  Leckhampton  Hill,  and  at 

•  Quart.  Joum.  Gteol.  See.  toI.  xxxiv.  p.  179,  pi.  ix.  fig.  7  (1878). 
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Kayensgate  Hill,  but  is  rare  at  those  places.  I  have  also  obtained 
one  from  the  Pemn-hed  at  Cold  Comfort,  and^  another  from  the 
Trigonia-grit  between  Bourton-on-the-Water  and  Notgrove  station, 
on  the  Banbury  and  Cheltenham  railway.  In  these  two  examples 
the  septa,  while  retaining  their  thickness  as  they  pass  inwards,  do 
not  actually  become  thicker  in  that  direction. 

MovTLivALTiA  Smithi,  Edw.  and  Haime. 

Only  three  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this  coral  have  come  to 
my  knowledge.  They  were  all  found  in  the  Trigonia-grit,  oae  at 
Eavensgate  Hill,  one  at  Leckhampton  Hill,  and  the  other  at  Brown's 
Hill  near  Seven  Springs. 

It  is  a  Great  Oolite  species,  and  probably  its  earliest  appearance  is 
in  this,  one  of  the  higher  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

MoNTUYALTiA  LENS,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  ii.  p.  133, 
pi.  xzxvi.  figs.  7,  8. 

I  have  recently  taken  this  coral  from  the  compact  yellow  stone 
below  the  Pisolite  at  Crickley,  where  it  was  associated  with  some 
other  Montlivaltice. 

MOHTLIVALTIA,  Sp. 

Somewhat  resembling  M.  lens^  having  a  wall  which  does  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  under  surface.  The  calicular  surface  is 
much  more  elevated  than  in  M.  lens^  and  has  an  inflated  and 
bulging  appearance.  I  have  received  specimens,  I  believe  identical 
with  this,  from  M.  Rigaux  of  Boulogne,  which  he  obtained  from 
the  Great  Oolite  near  that  place.  It  is  twice  the  size  of  M,  lens. 
It  occurs  in  the  Trigonict^gnt  of  the  Bavensgate  and  Leckhampton 
Hills*. 

MONTLIVALTIA,  Sp. 

A  short  coral  with  a  very  elongated  oalice,  which  is  occasioned  by 
elongation  on  one  side  only.  The  fossula  is  very  linear,  and  the 
septa  very  stout.  The  latter  are  much  exsert,  but  the  calice  is  very 
deep.  Only  one  specimen  has  been  met  with,  and  it  was  taken  from 
the  Upper  Freestone  at  Leckhampton. 

MoNTLrVAlTIA,  Sp. 

A  Montlivaltia  of  small  size  and  turbinate  form,  which  has  an 
oval  calice  and  stout  straight  septa.  From  the  Trigomit-gnt  of 
Bavensgate  Hill. 

MoiriLivALTiA,  sp. 

Has  a  turbinate  form  with  a  much  elongated  fossula  and  very 
thin  wavy  septa. 

*  I  have  also  seen  some  examples  of  this  species  recently  taken  by  Hr.  T.  J. 
Blatter,  F.G.S.,  and  Mr.  £.  A.  Walford,  F.G.S.,  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  at 
Hotley  Hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  westward  of  Hook  Norton,  Ohcfordshire, 
where  they  were  associated  with  IVigonia  costtUa,  T.  producta^  TerebuxUulA 
simplex,  and  Clausoiiraa  ConyheaH.  As  long  ago  as  1868 1  met  with  a  soUtsty 
example  at  that  place,  bat  did  not  then  reoogniie  it  as  distinct  from  M»  Urns, 
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Several  specimens  have  occurred  at  Bavensgate  Hill  in  the  Tri- 
ganta-gnt. 

The  above  four  species  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
from  all  those  mentioned  in  this  paper ;  but  they  are  not  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  their  specific  characters  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  sufficient  accuracy  for  determination. 


Genus  Cyathophtllia,  de  From. 

Cyathophyllia  oolitica,   Tomes,  Geol.  Mag.  dec.  ii.  vol.  v.  July 
1878.    (PL  XVm.  fig.  4.) 

In  my  paper  on  the  Crickley  corals  I  described  a  single  worn 
specimen  from  that  locality  under  the  above  name,  which  had  a 
much  depressed  turbinate  form.  Another  example,  even  more  worn 
than  the  first,  has  been  since  met  with,  which  has  a  much  more 
elevated  form,  being  cylindrico-turbinate.  The  newer  cycles  of 
septa  which  were  observed  by  me  in  the  former  specimen  to  have 
considerable  irregularity  of  development,  are  very  distinctly  seen  in 
the  second  one  to  pass  into  the  older  ones  as  they  approach  the 
columella.  This  peculiarity  I  can  now  trace  in  the  original  speci- 
men ;  and  it  must  probably  be  regarded  as  of  generic  significance, 
for  the  same  may  be  readily  observed  in  a  specimen  of  Cyathophyl- 
lia from  the  Middle  Lias  of  Normandy — the  species,  indeed,  which 
constitutes  the  type  of  the  genus*. 

But,  before  the  creation  of  Cyathophyllia,  Prof.  Duncan  had  de- 
fined, under  the  nameof  ^n^tZ^taf,  a  genus  which  only  differed  from 
MoTvUivaltia  in  having  a  large  columella ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
paper :(  he  called  attention  to  the  priority  of  the  name  given  by  him, 
both  names  being  supposed  to  apply  to  species  having  similar  generic 
peculiarities.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  above  indicated 
septal  structure  may  sufficiently  distinguish  Cyathophyllia  from 
ArUillia, 

Cyathophyllia,  sp. 

A  species  of  this  genus  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  the  fore- 
going C.  oolitiea,  has  an  elevated  turbinate  form,  a  small  spongy 
colimiella,  and  septa  which  are  much  less  crowded  and  anastomose 
more  freely. 

It  is  much  worn,  the  edges  of  the  septa  being  aU  destroyed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  epitheca.  Enough,  however,  of  the  latter 
remains  to  show  that  it  was  pretty  well  developed. 

I  refrain  for  the  present  from  giving  a  description  and  imposing 
a  name  until  better-preserved  specimens  are  obtained. 

It  was  taken  from  the  reef  at  Crickley  Hill  by  myself. 

*  Fromentel,  Pal.  Fran9.  Oor.  Terr.  Jurass.  p.  86,  pi.  xviii.  fig.  1. 
t  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xx.  p.  28  (1864). 
X  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  toL  xxix.  p.  556  (1873). 
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GenuB  TiTKcosMiLiA,  Edw.  and  Haime. 

Thbcosmilia  Wrightt,  Dune.  Supp.  Brit.  Foss.  Cof.  pt.  iii.  p.  17, 
pi.  V.  figs.  1-4  (1872). 

I  have  made  diligent  search  for  this  species,  and  have  met  with 
a  great  many  fragments,  but  as  yet  have  not  obtained  a  sufficiently 
complete  specimen  to  satisfy  me  respecting  its  true  affinities.  In 
the  transverse  fractures  of  some  of  the  pieces,  I  have  seen  something 
very  much  like  a  very  porous  columella.  This,  with  some  indica- 
tions of  lateral  gemmation,  has  led  me  to  doubt  whether  it  will  not 
prove  to  belong  to  some  other  genus  than  Thecosmilia.  The  acqui- 
sition of  bettor  specimens  is  necessary  before  this  can  be  decided,  the 
one  I  have  seen  in  Dr.  "Wright's  collection  not  being  wholly  satis- 
factory. 

Thecosmilia  kamoba,  d'Orb.  Prodr.  de  Paleont.  t.  i.  p.  292  (1850). 

One  specimen  only  has  yet  been  met  with,  and  that  was  taken 
from  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  Hill  bv  my  late  friend  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kirshaw,  F.G.S. 

Genus  Cokftjsastbjea,  d'Orb. 
CoNFdSASTR^A  coNSOBBiNA,  Edw.  and  Haime,  sp. 

Clausastrcva  cowao6ri»a,Ed w.  and  Haime,  Pol.  Foss.  des  Terr.  Paleoz. 
p.  107  (1857) ;  Hist.  Nat.  Cor.  tom.  ii.  p.  552  (1857);  E.  de  From. 
Introd.  Etude  Pol.  Foss.  p.  281  ( 1858-61) ;  Tomes,  Geol.  Mag.  vol.  v. 
1878. 

Confusastrcea  consohrina,  Ferry,  Mem.  Ool.  Inf.  de  M&con,  p.  23 
(1862). 

Under  the  name  of  Clmcsastrcea  consohrinay  I  gave  the  present 
species  in  my  list  of  Crickley  corals ;  but  a  reexamination  of  the 
specimen  and  comparison  with  some  others  from  the  Inferior  Oolite 
of  the  Cheltenham  district,  as  well  as  with  two  other  species  from 
the  Great  Oolite,  has  convinced  me  that  it  should  be  removed  to  the 
genus  Confusastrcea,  This  has,  indeed,  been  done  by  M.  Ferry  as 
long  ago  as  1862;  but  his  paper  was  overlooked  by  mo  when  I  was 
before  working  out  the  Crickley  corals. 

There  are  three  characters  in  this  species  which  deserve  especial 
mention,  because  they  are  most  likely  generic.  One  of  them  is  the 
existence  of  very  distinct  waUs  between  the  corallites,  as  in  IsttstroBOy 
which  are  not  visible  until  the  calices  are  worn  down ;  another  is 
the  presence,  deep  in  the  calice,  of  a  pimple-shaped  columella ;  and 
the  third  consists  of  very  distinct  mural  costsD,  which  are  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  basal  plate  and  arranged 
in  fasciae.  If  there  is  an  epitheca  on  the  common  basal  wall  or 
plate,  it  has  been  lost  in  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen.  The  genus 
AdeXastroMi  of  Reuss,  from  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  (3-osau,  is  founded 
upon  a  species  of  ConfusastrcBa. 

I  have  obtained  this  species  from  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  and 
from  the  middle  reef  at  Leokhampton. 
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CoNFUSAflTILEA  TENUISTRIATA,  11.  Sp.       (PI.  XVIII.  ^g.  11.) 

The  supposition  expressed  by  me  that  the  Isastrcea  tenuistriata 
was  not  a  true  hastrcKa  has  had  partial  confirmation  by  the  ex- 
amination of  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  which  show  that 
two  species  have  been  confounded  under  that  name. 

The  original  description  by  M'Coy,  as  well  as  that  afterwards 
given  by  MM.  Edwards  and  Haime,  will  apply  to  one  of  these, 
which  is  a  true  Isastrcea^  though  probably  not  a  very  typical  species. 

The  other  is  a  species  of  Confusasircea^  and  may  be  described  as 
foUows : — 

The  corallum  is  depressed  and  of  a  rounded  or  ovoid  form.  The 
under  surface  is  a  little  convex,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  common  wall 
and  epithcca,  notwithstanding  which,  however,  the  outline  of  each 
corallite,  both  inferiorly  and  laterally,  is  well  defined.  Laterally 
they  are  so  distinct  that  they  give  to  the  corallum  the  appearance 
of  a  bundle  of  short  sticks  in  close  approximation,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  ramification  of  the  corallites  by  either  lateral 
gemmation  or  fissiparity. 

The  calicos  are  either  round  or  oval,  or,  when  pressed  together, 
lozenge-shaped.  They  are  concave,  with  a  small,  ovoid,  deep,  and 
well-defined  fossula,  and  the  septa  are  exsert  only  near  the  outside 
of  the  calice.  Between  the  calices  is  a  very  distinct  though  narrow 
line  of  depression. 

The  septa  are  thin,  and  less  closely  placed  than  in  Isastrcea  tenui- 
striata, the  interceptal  loculi  being  of  a  breadth  quite  equal  to  three 
times  that  of  the  septa.  The  number  of  septa  in  a  well-developed 
calice  is  nearly  ninety ;  that  is,  there  are  four  complete  cycles,  and  a 
fifth  which  is  not  complete.  The  septa  forming  the  first,  second,  and 
third  cycles  extend  to  the  centre,  and  pass  into  the  fossula ;  those 
of  the  fourth  are  half  the  length  of  the  others,  and  those  of  the 
fifth  are  rudimcntarj'.  All  are  evenly  and  delicately  but  very 
distinctly  geniculated. 

Some  of  the  outer  and  half-enclosed  corallites  have  a  peculiarity 
which  is  deserving  of  notice,  and  which  I  have  observed  in  some  of 
the  liassic  Isaatrasai,  though  I  have  not  before  seen  it  in  any  of  the 
massive  Oolitic  Astrseidae.  I  refer  to  the  apparently  intermittent 
growth  of  the  individual  corallites,  which  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  those  of  some  of  the  Eugosa.  They  do  not,  however, 
possess  a  true  Rugose  character,  though  they  probably  approximate 
the  species  to  the  Triassic  genus  EHysaMrcea  of  Laube  *,  &om  which, 
however,  it  differs  in  having  a  well-developed  epitheca,  and  gem- 
mation which  is  confined  to  the  circumference  of  the  corallum  f. 

The  inner  ring  of  septa  in  Elysasiraeaj  as  shown  in  Laube's  figure 
and  in  the  figures  given  by  Prof.  Duncan  t,  appears  to  me  to  be  due 
only  to  this  rejuvenescence  of  the  corallites.  It  is  merely  a  new 
calice  arising  from  the  centre  of  an  older  and  larger  one,  just  as  we 

•  Die  Fauna  der  Schichten  von  St.  Oaasian,  p.  261,  pi.  v.  fig.  6  (1864). 
t  Indicating,  perhaps,  some  affinity  with  the  group  containing  Latimaandra, 
Chorisastrma,  and  Phyllogyra. 
\  Supp.  Brit.  FosB.  Cor. 
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80  often  see  is  the  case  in  simple  Astrseidse,  though  it  is  mnch  more 
rarely  observed  in  the  compound  species.  I  have  now  before  me 
a  specimen  of  Isastrcea  Murchisoni^  from  the  lias  of  Skye,  in 
which  the  inner  calice  is  very  distinct  in  some  of  the  larger  and 
older  calices,  jush  as  in  Elysastrcea,  to  which  genus  this  species  is 
closely  affined. 

A  reference  to  the  figures  of /«a«<r^a  tenuistriata  lately  published 
by  Prof.  Quenstedt*  may  be  desirable,  as  they  explain  in  some 
degree  the  peculiarities  I  have  mentioned,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  seem  to  indicate  intercolicular  gemmation.  That  celebrated 
paleeontologist  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  regarded  the 
species  as  possessing  affinity  with  Elysasircca,  but.  associating  it 
with  Isastrcea  helianthoides  and  Isastrcsa  e,rplanata,  considers  them 
as  the  ultimate  development  of  the  form  which  he  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  CoenotJieca.  The  last-named  genus  is  almost  unknown 
in  this  country ;  and  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
relationship  here  suggested  between  it  and  Isastrcea,  excepting  to 
remark  that  both  increase  by  gemmation  and  not  by  fissiparity. 

I  have  placed  this  curious  species  in  the  genus  Confusastrcea 
with  considerable  doubt,  because  it  passesses  some  peculiarities 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  that  genus,  though  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  exist.  One  of  these  is  the  mode  of  gemmation,  which 
is  wholly  external,  and  takes  place  so  low  down  on  the  outside  of 
the  corallum  that  none  of  the  corallites  can  properly  be  said  to 
be  furcate.  Another  is  the  great  distinctness  of  the  coraUites, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  enclosed  by  a  common  and  thick 
epitheca ;  and  another  the  distinct  periods  of  renewed  growth  or 
rguvenescence. 

It  has  only  as  yet  been  found  in  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  HilL 

Tribe  AsTRiBACBiB. 

Provisionally  I  regard  the  genera  which  appear  in  the  following 
Table  as  referable  to  the  tribe  AstraeaceeB,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
pointing  out  that  M.  de  Fromentel  has  elevated  two  of  them  to  the 
rank  of  a  family.     These  are  Latima^ndra  and  ChoinsastrcBa. 

I  have  included  Isastrcea  in  the  classification,  although  it  has 
not  serial  calices,  to  show  how  near  Latimceandra  comes  to  it  in 
having  some  of  the  calices  single.  But  the  similarity  to  it  in  that 
respect  must  not  be  regarded  as  of  much  importance,  because 
gemmation  may  at  any  time  take  place  in  the  simple  cadices,  and 
they  may  become  serial,  and  remain  characteristically  represen- 
tative of  the  genus  Latimcpandra  by  remaining  in  a  series. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Latimceandra  which  I  have  examined, 
L.  Davidsoni  and  L,  Flemimgi  have  the  most  regularly  developed 
inner  walls,  and  approach  most  nearly  to  the  genus  Isasiroea,  In 
these  species,  when  gemmation  takes  place,  as  it  does,  within  the 
calice,  a  distinct  wall  often  appears  after  a  time  around  the  young 
corallum,  as  in  Isastrcea.    This  does  not  happen  in  the  allied  genus 

*  Petrefact.  Deutechl.,  EoraUen. 
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PhyUogyra^  in  Tvhicli  no  inner  wall  is  produced.  I  think  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  of  the  recorded  species  of  Latimasandra  wHl 
have  to  be  removed  to  this  genus,  and  only  such  species  as  have 
distinct  inner  walls,  produced  quite  independently  of  the  outer  or 
enclosing  ones,  included  in  the  genus  Latimceandra, 


Abtrmacem. 


^massire.  Theco-  ^ 
ralliteB  diyided 
into  series,  or 
single  ones,  bj' 
true  walls,  Qem- 
mation  oalicu- 
lar.    Thecalioee 


simple 


hastr^Ba. 


both  simple  and 
in  series  


} 


AstreeidtB  har- 
ine  both  simple 
and  serial  calices,  * 
and  increasing 
by  gemmation. 
The  ooraUum 


masaive,  subden- 
droid  or  de- 
pressed. The  00- 
rallites  not  di- 
Tided  by  walls. 
6(emmation 


basal.  The  co- 
raUum  lobular, 
the  lobes  spring- 
ing 


from  the  base  of 


Latimaandra. 


i 


Oalicular  or  sep- 
to-costal.  The 
corallum 


-  4.        ^yJ^^\  Charisaairaa. 
parent  coraUite.  j 

from  the  bases  of  ^ 

secondary  coral-  .g^ogyra. 
lites,  as  well  as  ^^ 

from  the  parent. ; 

turbinate Ccmoth$ea1 


opmposed  of  leaf- 1  p^oogyra. 
^  like  expansions.   \      ^    ^^ 


Genus  IsAsiEiKA,  Edw.  and  Haime. 

IsASTBAA.  ssRiALis,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Fobs.  Cor.  pt.  ii.  p.  16, 
pi.  xxiv.  figs.  2-8  (1851). 

I  have  already,  in  a  paper  on  Oxfordshire  Oolitic  Corals  *,  given 
this  as  an  Inferior-Oolite  species,  and  now,  on  the  evidence  of 
two  specimens,  add  it  to  the  list  of  Gloucestershire  species.  One 
of  them  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Wright,  and  the  other  in  my 
own.  The  latter  was  taken  by  me  from  the  debris  in  a  cavity  in 
the  compact  yellow  stone  under  the  Pisolite  at  Crickley. 

IsASTREA  TENrisTMATA,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Eoss.  Cor.  pt.  ii. 
p.  128,  pi.  XXX.  fig.  1,  not  Tomes,  Geol.  Mag.  vol.  v.  1878. 

Aftrcea  tenuistnata,  M'Coy,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  ffist.  ser.  2,  vol.  ii. 
p.  400  (1848). 

The  examples  of  this  species  which  I  examined  before  writing 
my  paper  on  "  The  Crickley  Hill  Corals,'*  were,  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt,  referable  to  another  genus,  and  are  now  described  as  a 
Oanfusastrcea.  But  other  specimens  have  occurred  which  are  un- 
doubtedly referable  to  M'Coy's  Astrcea  tenuistriata.  In  his  descrip- 
tion he  says,  "  centre  obscurely  granular ;"  and  in  some  specimens 
from  the  Trigonia-grit  at  Ravensgat-e  Hill  I  have  observed  this 
peculiarity  sufficiently  pronounced  to  almost  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  papillose  columeUa.     I  have  not  hesitated,  therefore,  to  reform 

»  Proceed.  Geol,  Assoc.  toI.  yi. 
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the  synonymy  as  above  ;  but  there  are  other  respects  in  which  the 
present  species  differs  from  the  species  of  Confusastrcea  which  is  now 
also  named  tenuistriata.  The  septa  are  much  more  closely  placed ;  and 
occasionally  those  of  the  newer  run  into  the  older  ones.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a  common  basal  wall,  of  an  expanded  turbinate  form, 
which  has  the  costsB  considerably  exposed,  and  is  encircled  by 
narrow  rings  of  epitheca ;  gemmation  is  pretty  frequent,  and  takes 
place  from  the  wfiills,  in  the  angles  where  they  meet  those  of  other 
oalices. 

The  most  typical  examples  have  been  procured  from  the  Trigofma- 
grit  at  Bavensgate  Hill  and  Birdlip  Hill;  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  does  not  occur  in  either  of  the  other  zones  of  the  Glou- 
cestershire Oolite. 

ISASTR.SA  DEPRESSA,  TomeS. 

Isastrrna  expansa,  Tomes,  Geol.  Mag.  vol.  v.  1878. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  former  paper,  I  have  learned  that  the 
name  I  had  given  to  this  species  was  already  made  use  of ;  and  I 
now  therefore  substitute  the  above. 

This  is  a  common  species  in  the  lower  reefs  at  Crickley  and  the 
Horse  Fools ;  but,  owing  to  its  thinness,  it  is  seldom  met  with  except 
in  fragments.  It  is  desirable  to  state  that  subsequent  research  has 
led  me  to  suspect  that  this  species  is  by  no  means  typical  of  the 
genus  Isastrcea,  The  continuity  of  the  septa  over  the  thick  walls, 
as  in  the  Isdstrcea  foliacea  of  M.  de  Fromentel,  from  the  Portland 
Oolite  of  France,  is  very  suggestive  of  septal  cost'Se  and  an  exotheca, 
the  existence  of  which  would  remove  this  species  from  the  present 
genus.  At  present,  however,  I  have  failed  to  discover  either  exo- 
theca,  dissepiments,  or  synapticulse. 

Genus  LATiMJEANnBA,  d'Orb. 

•LATDLfiANDBA  FusMiKoi,  £dw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Fobs.  Cor.  pt.  ii.  p. 

136,  pi.  xxvii.  fig.  9. 

This  is  a  common  species  at  Crickley  Hill,  but  it  is  almost  always 
crystalline  inside,  and  sometimes  is  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  cast 
This  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  whilst  ThamnastrcBCB  taken  almost 
in  contact  with  it  usually  have  the  internal  parts  well  preserved. 

liATiiLEAifDRA  DAviDsoisri,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  ii  p. 

137,  pi.  xxxvii.  fig.  10. 

Occurs  in  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  Hill. 

LATiM-»A]n)RA  Haimei,  u.  sp.     (PL  XVlll.  fig.  15.) 

The  corallum  has  an  irregular  expanded  form,  and  is  wider  than 
high.  The  under  surface  exhibits  a  broad  peduncle  overhung  by 
the  upper  part,  which  is  somewhat  fungiform  with  a  convex  upper 
surface. 

The  under  part  is  rugged  and  wholly  without  epitheca ;  the  mnnl 
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costSB  are  equal  and  of  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  septa ;  and  the 
spaces  between  them  are  a  little  wider  than  the  costae  themselves. 

The  series  of  calicos  are  generally  straight,  and  the  greatest  number 
in  one  series  is  three.  The  wsJls  are  rather  prominent,  but  are 
completely  hidden  by  the  septa,  which  come  into  contact  with  those  of 
adjoining  calicos  on  their  summits.  The  caHces  are  shallow,  but  very 
well  defined,  the  single  ones  being  saucer-shaped  and  having  no  fossula. 
In  some  of  them  the  bottom  is  nearly  flat  and  of  nearly  the  full 
breadth  of  the  caHce. 

The  septa  are  nowhere  exsert,  their  upper  margin  forming  a  gentle 
concave  line  which,  when  unworn,  has  about  ten  well-formed  papillae ; 
when  these  are  worn  off,  the  septa  have  a  very  uniform  and  smooth 
appearance.  There  are  three  cycles,  and  part  of  a  fourth.  The 
septa  of  the  first  and  second  cycles  are  of  equal  thickness  throughout, 
and  meet  and  blend  in  the  centre  of  the  calioe,  but  without  forming 
a  false  columella  ;  those  of  the  third  cycle  are  three  fourths  of  the 
length  of  those  of  the  first  and  second ;  and  those  of  the  fourth  vary 
according  to  their  degree  of  development,  but  in  some  of  the  systems 
they  are  about  half  the  length  of  those  of  the  first  and  second  cycles. 

The  dissepiments  are  abundant. 

The  diameter  of  the  furrows  is  about  2  lines  The  height  of  the 
corallum  is  1^  inch,  and  its  diameter  2^  inches. 

I  have  only  met  with  one  specimen  of  this  species ;  and  it  was 
obtained  from  the  oolite  marl  at  Sheepscombe,  by  Mr.  W.  Jenkins 
of  Cheltenham. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  species  from  the  other 
English  ones.  The  shape  of  the  calicos,  the  uniformity  in  the  thickness 
of  the  septa,  and  their  union  with  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the 
calico  will  easily  distinguish  it  from  L,  Davidsoni ;  and  with  the 
large-caliced  L,  Flemengi  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  confounded. 
Moreover  the  septa  of  the  latter  species  often  anastomose,  which  they 
never  do  in  the  present  species. 

LATIM-fiANDRA  TABULATA,  U.  sp. 

The  coraUum  is  massive,  and  the  oorallites,  though  well  defined  and 
appearing  in  bos  relief  on  the  lower  and  outer  parts  of  the  corallum, 
are  attached  to  each  other  and  have  a  common  epitheca. 

In  shape  the  coraUum  is  subcylindrical,  and  as  high  as  wide.  It 
is  attached  by  a  small  base,  from  which  the  corallites  spring  and 
radiate  almost  horizontally  until  they  have  formed  the  base  of  the  coral- 
lum of  the  full  diameter  to  which  the  corallum  attains.  Then  another 
tier  is  placed  upon  them,  and  so  on  until  the  height  of  the  corallum 
is  attained.  The  exposed  or  outer  boundary  of  these  tiers  of  coral- 
lites consists  of  calicos  which  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
ring  of  epitheca,  though  more  frequently  a  bundle  instead  of  a  single 
one  is  so  surrounded. 

Each  coraliite  has  rather  numerous  accretion-ridges;  and  there  is 
an  increase  in  their  diameter  at  these  points. 

The  epitheca  is  well  developed,  and  presents  numerous  rings  and 
folds. 

2o2 
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On  the  top  of  the  corallnm  the  calices  are  crowded  and  have  more 
or  less  of  an  angular  outline,  as  in  Isasircea ;  but  in  well-preserved 
calices  the  septa  are  all  exsert,  and  a  narrow  furrow  invariably 
indicates  their  line  of  contact  with  each  other.  In  younger  specimens 
they  are  less  closely  packed ;  and  then  they  preserve  their  rounded 
form. 

When  rubbed  down,  the  corallites  are  seen  to  be  distinct  from  each 
other,  though  there  is  not  space  enough  between  them  for  the 
growth  of  any  exotheoa. 

The  septa  are  rather  thick,  exsert,  and  have  their  margins  fur- 
nished with  regular  tubercles,  of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine  on 
each  septum. 

There  are  five  cycles  and  part  of  a  sixth.  The  primary  ones  are 
all  of  nearly  uniform  thickness,  and  almost  meet  in  the  centre,  leaving 
a  very  small  and  irregular  fossula.  The  septa  of  the  second  cycle 
are  nearly  as  long  as  the  first,  and  those  of  the  third  are  two  thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  first. 

Diameter  of  the  corallites  about  2  lines. 

Height  of  the  coraUum  6  inches,  diameter  4  inches. 

From  the  oolite  marl  at  Sheepscombe.  Young  examples  have 
also  been  taken  from  the  same  bed  by  my  friend  Mr.  T.  J.  Slatter, 
F.  G.  S.,  and  by  myself  at  Leckhampton  Hill. 

Genus  CHORisASXRiBA,  de  From, 

Chobibastr^a  ruoosa,  n.Bp. 

The  coralium  springs  from  a  point  of  attachment,  and  is  at  first 
massive ;  but  the  cordlites  are  afterwards  divided  into  groups  or  are 
single. 

The  under  surface  is  rugged,  and  expands  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  the  corallites  show  in  bos  relief. 

A  common,  wrinkled  and  thick  epitheca  endoses  the  under  part 
as  well  as  the  bundles  of  corallites  and  the  single  ones.  The  upper 
or  calicular  surface  is  fiat,  and  the  calices  are  arranged  a  good  deal  in 
series.  Towards  the  centre  the  calices  are  most  crowded,  and  consti- 
tute oftentimes  a  confused  mass  of  confluent  calices ;  but  towards  the 
outside,  and  even  when  not  divided  either  into  single  calices  or  into 
groups,  they  are  well  defined,  round  and  prominent,  and  sometimes 
have  a  rudiment  of  epitheca  surrounding  them.  Their  septa  are  exsert, 
rather  stout,  and  diminish  in  thickness  as  they  approach  the  centre 
of  the  calice,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  unite  and  form  a  spurious 
but  dense  columella. 

It  is  rather  difiicult  to  determine  with  exactness  the  number  of 
cycles;  but  in  the  single  and  prominent  calices  there  are  about  120 
septa,  or  five  cycles  and  part  of  a  sixth. 

All  the  specimens  examined  have  lost  the  edges  of  the  septa ;  but 
the  vertical  ridges  which  ornament  their  sides  remain  and  are  acuto. 
rregular,  and  not  very  near  together. 

Dessepiments  are  abundant. 

I  have  met  with  this  species  in  the  lower  reef  only,  at  Crickley  Hill. 
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and  at  the  Horse  Pools,  near  Gloucester,  at  which  places  it  is  not 
uncommon. 

Chobisastrjsa  gregaria,  M'Coy,  sp.     (PL  XVIII.  figs.  1-3.) 

MontlivalHa  gregaria,  M*Coy.  Ann.  &  Mag.  N.  H.  ser.  2,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19  (1848). 

ThMosmUia  gregaria^  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  ii. 
p.  135,  pi.  xxviii. 

MM.  Edwards  and  Haime,  in  their  great  work  on  the  British 
Eossil  Corals,  after  stating  that  the  corresponding  calices  in  Theco- 
stnUia  annularis  are  on  the  same  level,  observe  that  that  peculiarity 
is,  however,  only  attained  with  age,  and  that  therefore  specimens  of 
various  ages  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  investigation*. 

Of  Thecosmilia  tnchotoma  they  say  that  the  corallites  "  arrange 
themselves  so  as  to  constitute  a  short  row,  and  do  not  separate 
immediately  from  each  other ;  it  may  even  happen  that  a  few  of 
these  small  series  of  coraUites  remain  in  contact  laterally,  and  thus 
assume  the  form  of  Symphijllia.  But  these  variations  in  the  general 
form  are  only  met  with  in  young  specimens,  and  have  never  been 
met  with  in  the  older  large  corals"  t. 

The  same  authorities  speak  of  Thecosmilia  gregaria  as  follows : — 
"  T.  gregaria  differs  still  more  from  the  preceding  species  [Thecosmilia 
annularig]  by  the  corallites  remaining  in  general  grouped  in  fasciculi 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  parent  calice  on  which  they  were 
formed  by  fissiparous  gemmation,  a  mode  of  arrangement  which  we 
have  not  met  with  in  the  other  corals  of  the  same  genus"  J. 

From  the  foregoing  passages  it  is  evident  that  even  so  long  ago  as 
1857  the  present  species  was  not  regarded  as  typical  of  the  genus :  and 
Prof.  Duncan,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  work  of  MM.  Edwards  and 
Haime,  appears  to  have  found  even  greater  difficulty  in  defining  the 
species  with  precision ;  for  he  speaks  of  as  many  as  five  varieties  from 
Crickley  alone,  which,  excepting  for  the  examination  of  a  considerable, 
series  from  other  scources,  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  re- 
lations with  Heieraggra,  Sgmphyllia,  and  Latlniceandra.  Prof. 
Duncan  also  refers  to  a  series  in  Dr.  Wright's  collection  which 
appear  to  graduate  into  Symphyllia§. 

In  my  former  paper  on  Crickley  corals  I  expressed  an  opinion  that, 
with  the  examination  of  a  greater  number  of  specimens  of  this  species 
and  of  more  varied  age,  a  different  and  more  definite  conclusion 
respecting  its  affinities  would  be  arrived  at ;  and  £  held  that  opinion 
because  I  had  already  seen  some  young  individuals  which  only  re- 
quired identification  with  Thecosmilia  gregaria  to  furnish  characters 
which  would  remove  it  firom  the  genus  Thecosmilia  altogether.  The 
acquisition  of  a  great  many  specimens  of  all  ages  has  supplied  the 
intermediate  forms ;  and  these  have  led  to  the  appearance  of  this 
well-known  species  with  those  with  which  it  is  here  associated. 

In  young  and  t}'pical  individuals  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  much 

♦  Page  84.  t  Page  86.  t  Page  87. 
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depressed  MontUvaUia,  attached  by  its  whole  breadth ;  and  the  first 
indication  of  a  deviation  from  that  form  appears  by  the  outer  mar- 
gin assuming  greater  lateral  prominence,  and  becoming  somewhat 
lobate.  With  continued  growth  the  lobes  become  more  distinct, 
until  their  sides  meet  and  push  each  other  upwards  into  short 
subcristiform  ridges.  About  this  time  gemmation  first  makes  its 
appearance  amongst  the  elongated  septa  ^costse)  near  the  extremity 
of  the  lobes,  sometimes  in  each  one  simultaneously,  and  producing 
a  complete  circle  of  young  calicos  around  the  parent  one :  though 
more  frequently  they  are  few  in  number,  and  irregular  both  as  to 
position  and  time  of  making  their  appearance. 

Although  I  have  examined  great  numbers  of  this  coral,  I  have 
hitherto  wholly  failed  to  detect  gemmation  taking  place  after  the 
formation  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  corallum  ;  and  if  it  is  confined 
to  that  part,  this  species  would  resemble  Chorisastroia  in  its  mode  of 
development. 

The  corallites  which  have  more  than  one  caHce,  have  often  much 
the  appearance  of  fissiparous  growth;  but  a  close  examination 
shows  that  the  calices  are  the  result  of  gemmation  which  took  place  lower 
down  in  the  corallum,  and  that  they  have  continued  their  near  re- 
lationship to  each  other  while  the  coral  was  increasing  in  height.  This 
I  have  ascertained  by  means  of  sections,  showing  that  very  frequently 
two  or  more  calices  hold  precisely  the  same  position  in  relation  to  each 
other  on  the  summit  of  a  corallite  that  they  did  near  to  its  junction 
with  the  peduncle  from  which  it  and  other  corallites  sprung. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  serial  arrangements  of 
the  calices  in  the  group  to  which  this  species  belongs,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  ultimate  and  essential  character,  and  not  as  representing 
fissiparity  in  the  process  of  dividing  the  calices  into  series,  to  be  again 
brought  into  corallites  with  simple  calices  by  the  mere  process  of 
upward  growth. 

FHTLLOeTRA.,  n.  g. 

The  corallum  has  a  more  or  less  depressed  and  massive  form,  and 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  leaf-like  expansions,  proceeding  laterally 
from  a  parent  corallite,  the  curled-up  margins  of  which  unite  and 
form  sinuous  cristiform  ridges,  the  line  of  union  of  which  is  yery 
distinct  in  the  younger  examples,  but  much  less  so  in  the  older 
ones. 

Gemmations  take  place  successively  amongst  the  elongated  septa 
(which  must  be  regarded  as  costsB  rather  than  septa),  and  generally 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  line 
of  calices  is  produced. 

There  appears  to  be  no  intercalicular  gemmation,  so  common  in 
many  of  the  Astrseidse,  as,  for  instance,  in  Isastrcea  or  even  in 
LatimcBandra  ;  and  when  lateral  gemmation  has  ceased,  the  corallum 
only  increases  in  height  by  the  growth  of  the  single  or  serial  ooral- 
liteis  upwards. 

There  is  a  common  or  basal  wall,  which  is  either  naked  or  ooetu- 
late,  or  has  bands  of  rudimentary  epitheca.     It  is  by  the  folding 
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inwards  of  this  outer  wall,  and  not  by  the  growth  of  inner  walls, 
as  in  Isastrcea  and  Latimasaiidra,  that  the  sinuous  ridges  are  formed. 
It  is  with  Latimceandra  rather  than  with  Heterogyra  that  this  genus 
is  by  its  mode  of  gemmation  most  nearly  associated  ;  but  there  are  no 
true  walls  as  in  Latimceandra  either  dividing  the  calices  into  short 
series  or  enclosing  single  ones.  Moreover  the  elongated  septa  of 
Phyllogyra  are  true  costse ;  and  none  such  occur  within  the  well- 
developed  walls  of  Latimasandra, 

Phtllooyba.  Eihebidqei,  Dune.  sp. 

SymphyUia  Etheridgei,  Duncan,  Suppl.  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  iii. 
p.  19,  pi.  vi.  figs.  5-8. 

This  species  has  been  met  with  quite  commonly  in  the  Trigonia- 
grit  at  Lockhampton ;  and  I  have  a  single  specimen  which  was  ob- 
tained somewhere  near  Cooper's  Hill  by  my  late  friend  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kirshaw,  F.G.S. ;  but  from  no  other  locality  have  I  as  yet  met  with 
it.  It  appears  to  be  wholly  confined  to  the  upper  reef  of  Dr. 
Wright ;  and  the  Leckhampton  specimens  occur,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Tri- 
gonxa  costata, 

A  specimen  in  Dr.  Wright's  collection  has  been  named  by  Prof. 
Duncan ;  and  an  examination  of  it,  with  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring numerous  and  more  characteristic  specimens,  has  enabled 
me  to  determine  its  true  character  with  tolerable  certainty.  The 
Cooper *8-hill  example  shows  gemmation  actively  taking  place  at  the 
margin  of  the  leaf-like  expansion. 

Phtllooyba  sinitosa,  n.  sp.     (PI.  XYIII.  figs,  5-7.) 

The  corallum  is  of  rather  small  size  and  depressed,  the  under 
surface  being  either  flattened  or  concave ;  and  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  a  peduncle.     The  upper  surface  is  either  flat  or  convex. 

The  furrows  are  sometimes  long  and  rather  deep,  and  they  are 
nearly  as  wide  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top.  They  are  very  tortuous, 
of  very  unequal  breadth ;  and  the  ridges  bounding  them  are  conse- 
quently very  sinuous.  These  furrows,  with  their  surrounding 
ridges,  are  in  fact  long  unsymmetrical  leaves,  often  having  lobes, 
the  edges  of  which  are  turned  up  all  round  and  rise  up  into  a 
kind  of  peak,  where  they  meet  and  make  angles.  At  no  point  do 
these  ridges  present  the  appearance  of  true  walls,  as  in  LatimaS" 
andra  Davidsoni  and  L.  Flemingi.  Not  more  than  six  calices  occur 
in  one  leaf  or  furrow.  They  are  small,  rather  deep,  pretty  weU 
defined,  and  not  very  closely  placed. 

The  septa  are  thin,  flexuous,  equal  in  thickness  throughout ;  and 
the  principal  ones  pass  quite  into  the  centre  of  the  fossula,  but  do  not 
there  form  a  mass.  Their  edges  are  delicately  papillated.  They 
frequently  anastomose,  but  only  near  the  outside  of  the  leaf,  where 
they  must  be  regarded  as  septal  costae  rather  than  as  septa.  There 
are  about  twenty-four  septa  to  each  calice. 

Gemmation  takes  place  near  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  and 
more  frequently  on  the  side  of  the  corallum  than  on  the  top— that  is 
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to  say,  more  frequently  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves  than  at  their  curled- 
up  lateral  edges,  thus  promoting  an  outward  or  horizonal,  rather  than 
an  upward  or  vertical  growth. 

The  largest  corallum  observed  has  a  diameter  of  3  inches,  and  a 
height  of  1  inch. 

The  longest  leaf  or  furrow,  following  its  curves,  is  1  inch,  and  its 
diameter  1^  to  3  lines. 

I  have  taken  examples  of  this  coral  from  the  oolite  marl  of 
Leckhampton  Hill ;  and  one  has  been  forwarded  to  me  firom  Mr.  W. 
Jenkins,  of  Cheltenham,  which  he  took  from  "  the  oyster-bed," 
Cleeve  HiU. 

Genus  Ccenotheca,  Quenst. 

This  genus  has  been  proposed  by  Prof.  Quenstedt  for  a  small 
group  of  the  Astrseidse,  which  while  retaining  the  form  of  simple 
turbinate  Montlivaltice^  nevertheless  have  some  smaller  calices  placed 
in  an  irregular  manner  outside  a  larger  and  more  central  one. 

The  definition  of  the  genus  is  unsatisfactory,  and,  without  the 
excellent  figures  which  accompany  it,  would  be  of  very  little  value. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  smaller  calices  are  the  result  of  gem- 
mation, and  not  of  fissipanty  ;  and  I  believe  the  genus,  if  a  good 
one,  should  be  placed  in  connexion  with  Latimceandra^  Chorim^traOj 
and  Pliyllogyra  (see  p.  448). 

I  have  met  with  a  specimen  from  the  Pisolite  of  Crickley  TTillj 
which  seems  to  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  identification 
with  this  genus ;  but  I  have  regarded  it  hitherto  as  the  peduncle  of 
some  species. 

Genus  Gokiocoba,  Edw.  &  Haime. 

GoinocoBA  ooNoiNNA,  u.  sp.     (PI.  XVIII.  figs.  IS,  19.) 

Fragments  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preservation  of  a  small 
species  of  coral  referable  to  this  genus  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
lower  reef  at  Crickley  Hill ;  they  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
the  Coral  Rag  of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  species  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  in  size, 
mode  of  growth  and  number  of  septa,  is  the  one  figured  by  M.  de 
Fromentcl  under  the  name  of  Q,  Baimei ;  but  it  differs  from  this 
considerably  in  the  number  of  cycles  of  the  septa,  and  in  the  rela- 
tively greater  development  of  the  higher  orders. 

It  appertains  to  the  ^'ddcam^ral"  division  of  the  genus,  and 
cannot  be  confounded  for  a  moment  with  our  Steeple- Ashton 
species,  which  has  the  normal  number  of  septa,  six,  instead  of,  as  in 
this  species,  ten  primary  ones. 

It  is  a  small  species ;  and  the  mural  costeD  are  nearly  smooth,  and 
have  between  them  rather  scattered  dissepiments.  On  some  of 
the  branches  are  intermittent  rings  of  rudimentary  epitheca. 

The  septa  are  somewhat  exsert,  and  have  regular  papiUated  mar- 
gins, the  number  of  papiUffi  being  about  ten  or  twelve.  They  are 
much  less  stout  at  the  outer  end  than  in  either  6r.  Haimei  or  &. 
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soeidlis ;  and  consequently  they  do  not  decrease  in  size  so  rapidly  as 
they  approach  the  centre  of  the  calice. 

There  are  ten  primary  septa,  and  an  equal  number  of  secondary 
ones,  which  are  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  primaries.  The  ter- 
tiary septa,  completing  the  septal  formula,  are  half  the  length  of  the 
secondary  ones. 

In  sections  of  the  corallites  an  elongated  columella  is  visible ;  but 
this  cannot  be  seen  in  tbe  unworn  oalices. 

I  have  not,  up  to  this  time,  met  with  any  other  representatives  of 
the  genus  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  except  the  present  one,  and  I  have 
only  obtained  it  from  Crickley  Hill. 

Family  FUNQIDJE. 

Genus  Thecoseris,  de  From. 

Thecosebis   polymorphs,    Tomes,  Geol.   Mag.   Decade  ii.  vol.   v. 
1878.     (PI.  XVIII.  figs.  12,  13.) 

Since  the  description  of  this  species  appeared  several  other  ex- 
amples have  been  met  with,  some  of  which,  obviously  younger 
individuals,  differ  from  those  described  in  being  attached.  Probably 
with  greater  age  they  would  become  free. 

On  this  genus*  I  made  some  observations,  comparing  it  with 
Turhinoseris  and  Podoserisfj  which  now  require  modification.  The 
latter  genus  was  formed  for  the  reception  of  two  species  from  the 
Bed  Chalk  of  Hunstanton.  After  the  description  of  the  genus,  Prof. 
Duncan  states  that  '^  the  genus  has  been  created  to  admit  Micra- 
bacice  with  adherent  bases  and  more  or  less  of  a  peduncle."  Ilecent 
researches,  however,  made  with  the  assistance  of  specimens  in  better 
preservation,  have  brought  to  light  some  quite  unexpected  features 
which  wUl  remove  these  Cretaceous  species  from  the  genus  created 
for  them,  and  place  them  in  an  old  and  well-defined  one.  When 
these  are  eliminated  the  genus  Podoseris  will  rest  solely  on  the 
P.  eonstricia  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Dorset,  which  differs  from 
the  species  forming  the  type  of  the  genus,  in  having  a  restricted 
instead  of  an  expanded  base,  and  in  being  destitute  of  epitheca. 
This  approximates  it  more  nearly  to  Turbinoseris,  which  may  have 
either  an  expanded  or  contracted  base,  and  may  have  an  epitheca 
which  is  rudimentary,  but  which  is  frequently  distinctj.  How 
nearly  the  genus  Turhinoseris^  as  amended  by  Prof.  Duncan,  may 
resemble  Thecoseris  1  am  not  fully  prepared  to  say ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  latter  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  more 
recently  created  genus  Palceoseris§,  With  this  genus  it  will, 
according  to  my  view,  be  found  to  be  identical 

The  present  species  has  been  met  with  in  the  lower  reef  at  Crick- 
ley,  the  Horse  Pools  near  Gloucester,  and  near  Cooper's  Hill. 

*  From,  et  Feny,  Pal  Franp.  Terr.  Juraaa.  pi.  Iviii.  fig.  2, 1869. 
t  Duncan,  Supp.  Brit.  Fobs.  Oor.  pL  ii.  p.  2d,  1869. 

!  Duncan,  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  vol.  xxix.  p.  558. 
Ibid.  YoL  xxyi.  p.  301. 
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ZOANTHARIA  PEEFORATA. 

Family  PORITIDjE, 

Subfamily  Pobiiin.s. 

Genus  Aitabacia,  d'Orb. 

AiTABAciA  ooMPLAKATA,  M.-Edwaids,  Hist.  Nat.  Cor.  torn*  iiL 
p.  31. 

Fungia  complanata^  Defr.  Diet.  Sc.  Nat.  torn,  xviii.  p.  27  (1820). 

Anahacia  orbulites,  Edw.  &  Haime,  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt  ii.  p.  120, 
pi.  xxix.  fig.  3. 

M.  Edwards  has,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  <  General  History  of 
Corals/  referred  this  very  common  species,  and  no  doubt  correctly, 
to  the  Fungia  ccmplanata  of  Defrance. 

Its  place  as  a  lower-reef  species  rests  upon  a  single  specimen  ob- 
tained at  Crickley  by  Mr.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Cheltenham.  I  hare  one 
from  the  oolite  marl  at  Leckhampton  Hill  (which  is  the  middle-reef), 
and  a  considerable  number  from  the  Lower  Trigonia-^X  (or  upper 
reef)  of  Leckhampton  Hill,  Kavensgate  Hill,  Brown's  Hill,  near 
Seven-springs,  and  from  the  railway-cutting  between  Bourton-on- 
the- Water  and  Notgrove,  on  the  Banbur}'  and  Cheltenham  railway. 

Genus  Thamkastbjea,  Le  Sauvage,  1822. 

The  removal  of  this  genus  first  from  the  Astrseidse  to  the  Fun- 
gidse,  and  afterwards  to  the  Poritidae,  has  resulted  from  the  sub- 
stitution  of  the  investigation  of  internal  structure  for  the  mere 
examination  of  outward  form ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  submit  all  the 
species  at  present  included  in  the  genus  to  that  strict  method  of 
inquiry.  After  the  careful  examination  of  a  great  many  specimens 
of  Thamnastraa  arachnoides  from  Steeple  Ashton,  I  have  failed  to 
ascertain  whether  the  septa  are  perforate  or  not.  If  the  septa  of 
that  species  should  prove  to  be  imperforate,  as  I  believe  they  will, 
it  would  have  to  be  put  back  to  its  place  in  the  Fungida>,  and  pro- 
bably all  the  other  species  which  have  been  placed  with  it  in  the 
subgenus  Synastrcea, 

Two  species  of  this  group  I  have  described  from  the  Middle  lias 
of  Oxfordshire,  under  the  names  of  T.  Eiheridgei  and  T,  Walfordi. 
The  T,  ManseU  of  Prof.  Duncan  is  another  species ;  and  two  others 
are  here  described  as  T,  cricTcleyenm  and  T,  Duneani,  Probably 
Thamnastroea  Dumonti  of  MM.  Chapuis  and  Dewalque*,  as  well  as 
the  T.  papulosa  and  T.  biformis  of  Beussf,  are  referable  to  this 
subgenus. 

The  genus  Astrceomorphaj  proposed  by  Beuss  in  1854  j:,  has  been 
subjected,  at  the  hands  of  Milaschewitsch  §,  to  the  same  critical  exa- 

*  FoflB.  Terr.  Sec.  de  Luxemb.  p.  270,  pi.  zxzviii  fig.  11. 
t  Denkachr.  der  Akad.  WieaenBch.  Wien,  1867. 

I  "  Beitr.  sor  Char.  Kreide.  Ostalpen.,*'  Denkwhr.  der  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  18M, 
p.  127,  pi.  xvi. 
S  Paleontographica,  vol.  zxi.  p.  222. 
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minatioii  which  has  been  exercised  on  the  allied  genera  Thamnag- 
trcsa  and  Microsolena ;  and  the  result  has  been  its  establishment  as 
a  subgenus. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  corresponds  with  the  subgenus  Cen- 
irastrofaj  proposed  by  de  Eromentel  in  1858-61* ;  and  therefore, 
while  we  adopt  the  name  of  Synastrasa,  proposed  by  de  Eromentel, 
for  such  Thamnastrcece  as  have  a  spongy  columella,  we  must  also  make 
use  of  the  name  oi  AsircBomorpha,  given  by  Beuss  to  those  which  are 
characterized  by  the  existence  of  a  stylif orm  columella. 

The  true  Thamnastrcece  would  then  be  those  which  have  no 
columella. 

Subgeuus  Stkastksa,  de  From. 

THAMSASIRMk  (StNASTRJBA)  CBICXLEYENSIS,  U.  sp. 

The  corallum  has  a  depressed  form,  the  under  surface  being  a 
little  convex,  with  a  subcentral  prominent  part,  which  was  a  point 
of  attachment.  The  upper  surface  is  flat,  and  presents  an  oblong 
figure,  which  is  somewhat  kidney-shap<id,  with  the  outer  edge  thin 
and  a  little  undulating. 

The  epitheca  is  rudimentary  and  disposed  in  rings ;  but  as  there 
is  much  more  of  it  on  one  side  of  the  corallum  than  the  other,  it  is 
probable  that  it  has  been  equally  developed,  but  since  destroyed. 

The  mural  costaB  are  thin,  straight,  uniform,  and  parallel.  Their 
thickness  is  not  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  interval  between 
them.  Their  synapticulae  are  distinct,  though  not  strongly  de- 
veloped. 

The  calices  ore  evenly  scattered  over  the  upper  surface.  They 
are  rounded,  with  a  distinct  disposition  towards  a  quadrangular 
form ;  and  the  costse  between  them  form  ridges,  which  give  to  the 
calices  much  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  Isastrceas.  The  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  calices  is  from  2  to  2^  lines. 

The  septa  and  septal  costae  are  thick ;  and  the  latter  are  almost  in 
contact  with  each  other  laterally,  where  they  join  those  of  other 
calices,  with  which  they  form  a  more  or  less  obtuse  angle.  They 
decrease  in  thickness  inwards  as  they  approach  the  columella,  into 
which  they  blend.  The  point  at  which  the  septa  pass  into  and  be- 
come septal  costsB  is  often  indicated  by  the  latter  becoming  forked. 
All  these  have  lost  their  upper  margins  and  become  smooth.  From 
twelve  to  sixteen  septa  occur  in  each  calice,  being  two  cycles  and 
the  rudiments  of  a  tlurd. 

The  columella,  when  the  calices  are  not  much  worn,  is  small,  but 
well  defined,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  papillae,  var3dng  from  three 
or  four  to  seven  or  eight  When  the  calices  are  much  worn  down  it 
is  of  greater  size,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  spongy  mass. 

This  new  species  has  been  met  with  once  at  Crickley  Hill.  The 
specimen  was  a  dead  one,  with  all  the  calicular  surface  more  or 
less  worn  down  and  partially  obscured  by  a  growth  of  delicate 
Bryozoa  before  fossilization  took  place. 

It  is  to  Thamnastrcea  aracknoides  of  the  Coral  Kag  that  the 
*  Introd.  Etude  Polyp.  Fobs.  p.  215  (1868-61). 
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present  Bpecies  bears  the  nearest  resemblance ;  bat  it  differs  there- 
from in  having  the  calicos  nearer  together  and  smaller,  and  in  having 
the  mural  costsB  much  more  delicate,  further  apart,  and  their  synap- 
ticulsB  more  uniform.  In  T.  arachnoides  these  costae  are  continuous 
with  the  septa,  and  of  the  same  thickness  where  they  pass  over  the 
edge  of  the  corallum  ;  but  in  T,  crickleyensia  they  are  not  half  the 
thickness  of  the  septa. 

THAMKABTEiEA  (SyKASTKEA)  DuNCANI,  n.  8p. 

This  is  a  small  and  turbinate  species,  which  bears  a  little  re- 
semblance to  the  Thamnastrcea  Dumonti  of  MM.  Chapuis  and  De- 
walque*,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  calioes  further  apart, 
and  in  having  thin  fiezuous  septal  costae,  which  anastomose  ex- 
ceedingly. To  ThamnastrcBa  Manseli  it  also  bears  a  little  resem- 
blance, but  differs  essentially  in  having  a  large  spongy  columella, 
and  furcate  and  bifurcate  septal  costae,  and  in  having  smaller  calioes 
and  thinner  septa. 

The  corallum  is  somewhat  turbinate,  and  was  attached  by  a  amall 
space.  It  exhibits  periods  of  growth,  and  has  the  outer  margin 
of  the  calicular  surface  a  little  everted. 

The  epitheca  is  thick  and  rather  rugose,  but  of  intermittent 
growth,  showing  itself  as  irregular  rings  around  the  corallum. 

The  mural  costae  are  straight,  thin,  and  appear  to  be  wholly  with- 
out syuapticulaB. 

The  calicular  surface  is  rather  convex  ;  and  the  calicos  are  scat- 
tered over  it  without  order,  and  are  rather  far  apart  in  relation  to 
their  size. 

They  are  small,  round,  shallow,  and  have  a  spongy  columella, 
which  is  nearly  half  their  own  breadth. 

The  septa  are  thin,  flexuous,  and  join  the  columella.  Their 
margins  are  irregularly  papillated. 

The  septal  costae  are  long,  flexuous,  and  anastomose  a  good  deal 
They  have  a  radiate  arrangement  without  any  tendency  to  the 
parallel  disposition  observable  in  so  many  ThamimstrcBce.  Their 
margins  have  regular  papilllse.  Where  they  join  those  from  other 
calicos  they  are  very  crooked.  They  have  numerous  but  small  syn- 
apticulae,  which  are  not  cuneiform  and  do  not  approach  very  near 
to  the  columella. 

There  are  two  complete  cycles  of  septa  and  part  of  a  third. 

The  calices  are  about  1  line  in  diameter,  and  2  lines  from  centre 
to  oentre. 

The  height  of  the  corallum  is  1  inch,  and  its  diameter  1  \  inch. 

I  have  met  with  only  one  specimen  of  this  coral ;  and  that  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Cheltenham,  from  the  lower  reef  at 
Crickley  Hill, 

THAMKASTRiEA  (Syi7A8trjsa)  Manseli,  Duucan,  Supp.  Brit.  Fo68.  Cor. 
pt.  iii.  p.  20,  pi.  iv.  figs.  11-14  (1872). 

Of  this  well-marked  species  I  have  as  yet  only  seen  one  speci- 

*  Foes.  Ter.  Sec.  de  Luxemb.  p.  270,  pi.  xxxviii.  fig.  IL 
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men.  It  was  taken  by  me  from  the  Trtgonia-grit  at  Eavens- 
gate  Hill.  The  only  difference  between  it  and  the  specimen  which 
supplied  Prof.  Dimcan's  figure  is  in  the  septa  and  septal  costsB, 
which  are  more  uniform  in  thickness  in  my  specimen  than  they  are 
shown  to  be  in  the  figure.  That  difference,  however,  is  most  likely 
due  to  those  parts  having  been  less  worn  down  in  the  one  from 
Bavensgate  than  in  the  type  specimen, 

THAmrASTR^BA   Lyelli,    Edw.  &  Haime,  Brit.  Foss.    Cor.   pt.  ii. 
p.  118,  pi.  xxi.  fig.  4.  1851. 

MM.  Edwards  and  Haime  mention  a  cast  found  near  Bath  by 
Mr.  Bowerbank  which  they  refer  to  this  species,  but  observe  that 
the  calices  are  smaller  and  more  crowded  than  in  the  specimens  from 
Stonesfield. 

Compared  with  Stonesfield  examples,  I  find  that  the  Gloucester- 
shire ones  present  precisely  the  same  differences  which  are  here 
mentioned.  But  they  also  have  the  septa  and  septal  costae  more 
ezsert,  becoming  on  the  smaller  branches  subcristiform,  with  their 
papillse  placed  transversely.  The  cycles  of  the  septa  are  just  as  in 
the  typical  Thamnastroia  Lyelli, 

I  do  not  think  the  differences  here  indicated  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  new  species. 

The  basal  portion  of  a  specimen  from  Crickley  Hill,  showing  the 
attachment,  measures  \\  inch  in  diameter.  Fragments  of  all  sizes 
are  to  be  met  with  both  at  Crickley  Hill,  in  the  lower  reef,  and  at 
Leckhampton  Hill,  in  the  middle  reef. 

I  have  entertained  some  doubt  about  the  real  affinities  of  this 
species,  and  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  is  really  a  Thamnastrcea. 
"hi  some  examples,  whether  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  or  the  Great 
Oolite  of  Stonesfield,  from  which  place  the  type  specimens  were 
taken,  there  is  often  an  indication  of  a  circular  calice,  which  was 
hidden  until  the  costsB  were  worn  away.  At  no  age  nor  in  any 
state  of  preservation  have  I  succeeded  in  detecting  synapticulsB.  If 
it  is  one  of  the  AstrsBidss,  it  is  to  the  genus  ConvexastrcBa  that  it  is 
most  nearly  allied,  though  it  possesses  a  columella. 

Thahitastksa  Weighti,  n.  sp.     (PI.  XYIII.  fig.  14.) 

The  corallum  is  oblong  or  rounded,  always  more  or  less  de- 
pressed, and  has  the  calicular  surface  varying  from  a  slight  degree 
of  concavity  to  a  flat  or  slightly  convex  surface.  Generally  the 
under  surface  has  a  little  convexity,  with  a  central  prominent  point 
of  attachment ;  but  it  is  sometimes  flat,  or  even  concave,  with  the 
same  prominent  part.  In  one  instance  only  have  I  seen  it  with  a 
height  greater  than  the  base,  formed  by  layer  upon  layer. 

The  epitheca  is  generally  rudimentary,  seldom  appearing  as  more 
than  a  succession  of  concentric  bands,  and  it  is  often  absent 
altogether. 

T^e  mural  costse  are  distinct,  straight,  delicate,  and  connected  by 
numerous  oblique  synapticulo). 

The  calices  are  smaU,  and  scattered  without  order  over  the  upper 
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surface ;  bat  towards  the  outside  there  is  often  a  disposition  towards 
a  linear  arrangement,  the  lines  corresponding  with  the  outer  margin. 
They  are  distant  from  each  other  in  every  direction  about  1|  line. 

The  septa  and  septal  cost^e  are  thin,  and  they  are  irregolar  both  in 
their  length  and  degree  of  prominence.  They  are  crooked,  but  not 
by  a  curvature,  but  by  having  from  two  to  four  angles  between  one 
calico  and  another.  The  principal  ones  are  much  more  prominent 
than  the  others;  but  their  degree  of  projection  is  irregular.  All, 
when  unworn,  have  thin  edges,  which  have  rather  obscure  pro- 
cesses, which  are  long  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  septum. 
There  is  a  slight  tendency  in  the  septal  costse  towards  a  radiate 
arrangement ;  but  this  is  very  little  observable  in  many  specimens. 
They  very  rarely  anastomose  with  each  other. 

The  greater  prominence  of  the  principal  septa  and  septal  costae, 
their  thinness  when  unworn,  as  well  as  their  angular  but  not 
curved  form,  will  distinguish  this  species  from  others  from  the 
Inferior  Oolite. 

When  worn  down  the  septal  costse  have  great  irregularity,  each 
in  its  own  length ;  but  they  do  not  much  differ  from  each  other. 
The.  largest  specimen  I  have  seen  is  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  1| 
inch  thick. 

It  occurs  plentifully  in  the  Trigonia-grit  of  Ravensgate  Hill, 
Brown's  Hill,  Birdlip-Hill,  and  a  railway-cutting  between  Bourton- 
on-the-Water  and  Notgrove,  and  also  in  the  Perna-hed  at  Cold 
Comfort,  near  Cheltenham. 

Tbaksasteurl  flabellifobvis,  n.  sp. 

Three  instances  only  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species,  which  is 
distinct  from  all  others  I  have  seen,  are  known  to  me. 

The  corallum  of  one  of  the  specimens  is  attached,  and  consists  of 
three  upright  turbinate  parts,  united  into  a  series,  and  forming  a  fla- 
belliform  figure,  surrounded  by  a  common  epitheca,  and  having  a  flat- 
tened top,  which  constitutes  the  calicular  surface.  This  is  concave 
across  its  narrow  diameter,  and  convex  along  its  long  diameter. 

The  epitheca  is  thick,  not  very  rugose,  and  has  shallow  concentric 
markings.     It  extends  up  to  the  edge  of  the  calicular  surface. 

Towards  the  foot  of  the  corallum  the  mural  costcc  are  partially 
exposed,  and  are  numerous,  delicate,  straight,  and  have  thickly  set 
delicate  cuneiform  synapticulse. 

The  calicular  surface  has  an  irregular  elongated  flattened  form, 
with  a  lateral  lobular  outline ;  and  the  calicos  are  arranged  in  lines 
corresponding  with  tho  outer  or  longer  boundary,  and  follow  its 
lobular  outline.  There  are  three  lines ;  but  the  middle  one  is  very 
irregular.  They  are  rather  deep ;  and  the  septal  costse  passing  over 
the  ridges  between  the  lines  give  them  a  subcristiform  aspect,  some- 
what as  in  Oroseris  and  DimorpTuxstrcBa,  Tho  septa  and  the  septal 
costsB  are  regular,  very  delicate,  and  moniliform.  There  are  three 
cycles  of  septa. 

Height  of  the  corallum  10  lines.    Longest  diameter  of  the  calicular 
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surface  1  inch  6  lines ;  shortest  diameter  of  the  calionlar  surface  5 

lines. 

In  a  second  and  very  ranch  worn  example  the  upright  lobes, 
instead  of  being  ranged  in  a  line,  are  placed  in  a  triangle.  The 
third  is  regularly  turbinate,  tall,  has  a  very  oblique  calicular  surface, 
and  is  wholly  destitute  of  wall  or  epitheca. 

All  these  were  taken  from  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  Hill. 

THAiCNASTiLfiA  ruNGiFOBMis,  Edw.  &  Haimc,  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  ii. 
p.  141,  pi.  XXX.  fig.  3  (1851). 

One  specimen  only  has  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  It  was  ob- 
tain^ from  the  TW^onia-grit  of  Brown's  Hill,  near  Seven  Springs. 
It  agrees  with  great  exactness  with  the  figure  and  description 
given  by  the  original  describers. 

Thamnastb^a  mettensis,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  ii. 
p.  141,  pi.  XXX.  fig.  3  (1851). 

Hitherto  I  have  only  met  with  this  species  in  the  lower  reef  at 
Crickley,  and  in  the  Trigonia-gni  at  Bavensgate  and  Leckhampton 
Hill. 

THAMKASTBiBA  Defranciana,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Pol.  Terr.  Pal^oz. 
p.  110  (1851). 
AstrcMi  Defranciana,  Mich.  Zooph.  p.  9,  pi.  ii.  fig.  1  (1840). 

All  the  specimens  I  have  met  with  (and  they  are  not  numerous) 
were  obtained  from  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  HiU. 

Thaknastbaa  TEBftTTEMi,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  ii. 
p.  140,  pL  XXX.  fig.  2  (1851). 

Very  few  of  the  examples  of  this  species  have  the  regular  tur- 
binate form  of  the  specimen  figured  by  the  original  describers,  the 
greater  number  being  extremely  irregular  and  having  a  very  rugged 
method  of  growth. 

They  are  commonly  attached  by  a  small  surface  of  no  definite 
form,  from  which  they  ascend  and  expand  in  joints  rather  than 
layers,  which  overlap  on  one  side,  but  do  not  cover  the  previous 
growth  on  the  other.  The  growth  makes  some  of  them  very  much 
like  a  pile  of  coins  which  have  been  pushed  a  good  deal  on  one 

side. 

The  calicular  surface  often  presents  the  figure  of  a  rude  triangle 
or  lozenge,  though  sometimes  it  is  oblong  or  crescent-shaped. 

It  is  a  common  species  in  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  Hill ;  but  the 
most  rugose  specimens  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  zone  near 
Cooper's  Hill,  where  it  appears  to  be  equally  abundant. 

Thamnastb^a  Walcoti,  Duncan,  Supp.  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  iii.  p.  19, 
pi.  iv.  figs.  5-10  (1872). 

At  present  this  species  has  only  appeared  in  the  lower  reef. 
Specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham  differ  from  the 
figures  and  description  given  by  Prof.  Duncan,  only  in  having  the 
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coraUum  more  thin  and  expanding  and  with  a  mnch  more  irregolar 
outline. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie  for  a  very 
characteristic  example  of  this  coral,  which  he  took  from  the  coralli- 
ferous  deposits  at  the  Horse-Pools  Hill,  near  Gloucester.  The  coral- 
bank  there  exposed  is  the  equivalent  of  the  one  at  Crickley  HilL 

Genus  Oboseris,  Edw.  and  Haime. 

This  genus  was  associated  by  its  original  describers  with  the 
genus  Comaseris,  to  which  it  really  bears  but  a  faint  resemblance. 
As  at  present  understood,  it  is  a  close  ally  of  TTiamnagtrcBa ;  ^nd 
some  of  the  species  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  it ;  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  calicos  in  lines,  which  may  have  either  a  radial 
direction  or  a  concentric  one,  is  often  varied  by  the  calices  being 
evenly  distributed,  as  in  Thamnastrma, 

The  difference  existing  between  those  species  in  which  the  rows 
of  calices  assimie  a  more  or  less  radial  course,  and  those  in  which 
they  axe  disposed  concentrically,  is  probably  of  more  importance 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  In  those  having  the  first  arrangement, 
gemmation  must  have  taken  place  more  or  less  in  connexion  with 
the  existing  calices ;  but  in  the  second  a  complete  ring  of  septal 
costsB  had  been  produced,  bounding  the  upper  surface  of  the 
corallum,  and  from  these  the  new  calices  were  produced. 

Obosebis  odLiTicA,  n.  sp. 

The  corallum  is  large,  and  very  irregular  in  form.  It  is  depressed, 
with  the  upper  surface  more  or  less  gibbous  and  the  imder  parts 
very  irregular.     The  outer  margin  is  thin,  and  a  little  wavy. 

The  basal  wall  is  covered  by  a  very  strongly  marked  and  wrinkled 
epitheca,  which  has  deep  concentric  folds. 

The  mural  costce,  when  exposed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  epitheca, 
are  numerous,  delicate,  and  have  many  cuneiform  synapticulae. 

The  calices  are  for  the  most  pai*t  placed  in  distinct  linear  grooves, 
though  on  some  parts  of  the  corallum  they  are  scattered  much  as  in 
IhamncLstrcea.  In  direction,  the  grooves  irregularly  follow  the 
lines  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  corallum.  The  longest  furrow 
contains  eight  calices ;  but  more  commonly  four  or  ^yo  are  observ- 
able in  a  series.  The  ridges  between  the  calices  are  not  very  pro- 
minent, but  are  obtusely  rounded ;  and  the  septal  costse  pass  over 
them  without  any  interruption  or  deflexion  from  their  line.  The 
furrows  are  about  two  lines  wide. 

The  calices  are  from  one  line  to  one  line  and  a  half  apart  in  the 
furrows,  and  they  vary  somewhat  in  their  depth.  The  septa  and 
septal  costae  are  rather  crowded,  irregular  in  thickness,  and  alter- 
nately more  or  less  prominent ;  and  tMs  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  being  alternately  large  and  small ;  but  where  much  rubbed  down, 
they  appear  to  be  of  nearly  equal  size.  All  have  their  margins 
distincdy  but  rudely  tuberculated. 

The  only  specimens  I  have  met  with  were  associated  with 
Belemnites,  in  the  compact  yellow  stone,  about  twenty  feet  below 
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the  Pisolite  at  Crickley  Hill,  very  nearly  at  the  hottom  of  the  exposed 
section  ;  and  they  are  the  earliest  oolitic  corals  I  have  met  with, 
with  the  exception  of  Montlivaltia  lens,  which  is  found  also  in  the 
Cephalojfiocla-'hed , 

Oboseris  concentrica,  n.  sp. 

The  corallam  has  a  more  or  less  turhinate  form,  and  was  attached 
by  a  small  foot.  The  upper  surface  is  either  flat  or  more  com- 
monly a  little  concave ;  and  the  outline  is  generally  of  a  rounded 
quadrangular  form,  with  a  thin  and  rather  wavy  edge.  The  under 
surface,  which  is  the  common  wall,  has  a  thin  and  generally  very 
rudimentarj'  epitheca,  appearing  as  narrow  concentric  bands,  but 
sometimes  covering  the  walls  in  patches.  The  mural  costae  are 
numerous,  straight,  parallel,  and  delicate,  with  very  regular  but  not 
crowded  cuneiform  synapticulae,  which  are  not  opposite  to  each 
other  on  contiguous  costse. 

In  the  centre  of  the  depressed  calicular  surface  the  calicos  are 
scattered  about  as  in  TTuimnastrcea  ;  but  they  soon  assume  the  linear 
arrangement,  peculiar  to  the  genus,  the  furrows  following  in  a  consider- 
able degree  the  outline  of  the  corallum ;  but  the  subangular  outline 
of  the  upper  surface  permits  of  their  being  often  in  straight  lines 
without  departing  from  their  concentric  disposition.  In  some  in- 
stances the  furrows  run  quite  out  at  the  edge  of  the  corallum.  The 
fun-ows  are  about  two  and  a  half  lines  wide ;  and  the  ridges  between 
them  are  rather  prominent,  but  much  rounded. 

The  septa  and  septal  cost®  are  straight,  not  crowded,  very 
uniform  in  thickness  throughout  and  with  each  other;  they  are 
delicate,  and  have  on  their  margins  very  regular  but  not  very 
closely  placed  tubercles,  which  are  rather  longer  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  costse. 

The  calicos  are  small  and  rather  deep,  with  a  tolerably  well- 
deflned  but  small  fossula.  They  are  about  two  lines  distant  from 
each  other.     About  twelve  septa  appear  in  each  calico. 

The  largest  example  I  have  yet  seen  has  a  calicular  surface  which 
is  2^  inches  across,  and  has  a  height  of  1^  inch. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  Hill  and  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  and  is  not  rare. 

Oroseris  contorta,  n.  sp.     (PI.  XVIII.  fig.  17.) 

The  corallum  is  attached  by  a  small  surface,  from  which  it 
either  expands  laterally,  forming  an  elongated  and  curved  figure, 
with  the  upper  or  calicular  surface  more  or  less  crescent-shaped,  or 
it  becomes  a  very  ill-defined  turbinate  figure,  with  a  disposition  to 
the  growth  of  bulbous  processes  from  its  outer  margin,  or  it  has  a 
more  or  less  quadrangular  calicular  surface.  Generally,  however, 
the  upper  surface  is  elongatx3d,  with  or  without  a  crescentic  curve. 

There  are  numerous  deep  wrinkles  in  the' epitheca,  which  is  con- 
siderably developed. 

The  mural  costflB  are  straight,  and  very  equal  in  size.  Compared 
with  those  of  0.  concentriea,  they   are  more  regular  and  a  little 
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thicker.  They  have  Bjmapticulae,  which  are  so  little  developed  that 
they  have  the  appearance  of  little  points,  but  they  are  ver^*  regular 
as  to  size  and  distance  from  each  other. 

The  rows  of  calicos  run  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  length  of  the  calicular  surface.  The  greatest  number  I 
have  seen  in  one  series  is  five.  They  are  deep,  and  have  a  small 
but  deep  fossula,  which  is  without  a  trace  of  columella.  The  cycles 
are  difficult  to  trace ;  but  about  sixteen  septa  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  a  oalioe. 

The  septa  and  septal  costae  are  somewhat  equal  in  size  and  pro- 
minence ;  they  are  strongly  papillated ;  and  the  latter,  as  is  usual  in 
the  genus,  have  a  subcristiform  development  between  the  rows  of 
calices.  They  never  anastomose.  They  are  much  less  regular  and 
delicate  than  in  Oroseris  conctntrica^  and  their  synapticulse  are 
very  smooth  and  irregular. 

It  is  found  in  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley,  and  small  examples  are 
common ;  and  I  have  seen  one  from  the  same  horizon  at  Cooper's 
Hill. 

Oboseris  incrustans,  n.  sp.     (PL  XVIII.  fig.  16.) 

The  corallum  is  somewhat  foliaceous  and  incrusting ;  and  the 
upper  surface,  though  corresponding  with  the  surface  of  the  object 
to  which  it  is  attached,  nevertheless  has  a  second  or  superimposed 
part  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  one  which  it  lies  upon  ;  and  this 
gives  to  the  corallum  a  slight  central  elevation.  The  outer  mai^n, 
which  has  a  somewhat  rounded  or  subangular  form,  is  closely  ad- 
pressed,  at  no  point  showing  the  least  disposition  towards  a  leaf- 
like or  upward  curl. 

The  furrows  are  very  numerous,  short,  and  narrow,  and  the 
ridges  between  them  of  corresponding  breadth.  Not  more  than 
four  calices  appear  in  one  furrow ;  and  they  are  more  frequently 
two  or  three  together ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on  no  part 
of  the  corallum  are  they,  scattered  singly  as  in  Thamnastnxa,  In 
direction  the  furrows  follow  roughly  the  outline  of  the  corallam, 
'  and  they  are  about  1^  line  apart. 

The  calices  are  1^  line  apart;  they  are  not  deep  nor  very  clearly 
defined.  The  septa  and  septal  costae  are  short,  rather  thick,  of 
equal  size  and  prominence,  rather  closely  placed,  and  have  their 
margins  furnished  with  closely  set  and  round  tubercles.  There  are 
twelve  septa  in  each  calice. 

The  greatest  diameter  of  the  corallum  is  3  inches. 

One  specimen  only  has  been  obtained,  from  the  oolite  marl 
(middle  reef)  at  Sheepscombe  by  Mr.  Wm.  Jenkins  of  Cheltenham. 
It  is  attached  to  a  large  specimen  of  another  species  of  coral. 

Orosrrib  gibbosa,  n.  sp. 

The  coraUum  is  much  depressed  and  expanded,  its  under  surface 
nearly  flat,  and  its  upper  surface  rising  into  rounded  or  elongated 
prominences  or  gibbosities,  with  corresponding  deep  hollows. 
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There  is  no  epitheca;  but  the  whole  of  the  under  part  has 
flexuous  and  indistinot  mural  costas. 

No  particular  direction  is  observed  by  the  lines  of  calicos  in  this 
species.  The  longest  furrows  contain  about  seven  or  eight  calices. 
They  are  shallow ;  but  the  ridges  between  them,  though  without 
much  prominence,  are  much  more  angular  than  in  the  other  species 
here  described.     They  have  a  breadth  of  about  two  lines. 

The  calices  are  near  together  in  the  furrows,  only  one  line  apart, 
and  are  superficial.  About  twelve  septa  constitute  the  calice.  The 
septa  and  septal  costse  are  thick,  irregular,  flexuous,  sometimes 
quite  crooked,  often  anastomosing,  and  not  very  closely  placed. 
Their  margins  appear  to  have  had  irregular  and  rugged  tubercles, 
which  have  been  for  the  most  part  rubbed  off. 

A  single  specimen  has  been  taken  from  the  lower  Trujonia-grit 
at  Leckhampton  HiU,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Jenkins  of  Cheltenham. 

The  foregoing  five  species  of  Oroset'is  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  following  very  brief  descriptions  : — 

0.  oolitica  by  its  size  and  very  deeply  wrinkled  epitheca,  and  by 
the  very  unequal  degree  of  prominence  of  the  septa. 

0.  coticentrica  by  its  turbinate  form,  rudimentary  epitheca, 
regular  and  delicate  septal  costee,  and  concentric  arrangement  of 
the  lines  of  calices. 

0.  iticnistans  by  its  incrusting  habit,  short  lines  of  calices,  and 
relatively  stout  but  regular  and  closely  placed  septal  costae. 

O,  gibbosa  by  the  irregular  form  of  the  corallum,  absence  of 
epitheca,  and  by  its  crooked,  irregular,  and  stout  septal  costse. 

0.  contarta  by  its  distorted  form,  and  by  having  the  calices  in 
rows  rudely  corresponding  with  the  outer  boundary  of  the  calicular 
surface.  It  most  nearly  resembles  0.  concentrica,  but  has  fewer 
calices,  and  longer  as  well  as  stouter  septal  costse. 

Genus  Microsolena,  Lamx* 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  genus  by  Lamouroux,  in  1821,  it 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  MM.  Edwards  and  Haime  such  revi- 
sion as  was  necessary  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  the  group  of 
perforate  corals  placed  in  it  by  them,  the  original  describer  not 
having  fully  understood  its  true  structure  and  affinities. 

Michelin,  in  his  work  on  the  fossil  corals  of  France,  while  ad- 
mitting the  species  on  which  Lamouroux  had  founded  the  genus,  did 
not  adopt  the  genus,  but  placed  the  type  species  in  the  genus 
Alveopora  ;  and  M*Coy,  following  Michelin,  so  far  as  the  species  is 
concerned,  made  use  of  the  genus  Siderastrcea, 

More  recently  Milaschewitsch  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  species  of  Micrasolena,  by  pointing  out  the  near  relationship 
of  the  genus  to  TJtamnastrcm ;  and  removing  the  latter  wholly  from 
the  Fungidse,  ho  has  placed  it  among  the  Poritido)  and  in  close 
proximity  to  Murosoleiui, 
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MiCRosoLEKA  P0R06A,  Lamx.  Exp.  Meth.  p.  65,  pL  64.  figs.  24. 
25,  26. 

As  yet  I  haye  met  with  only  one  instance  of  the  oecorrence  of 
this  coral  in  the  Inferior  Oolite.  It  was  taken,  by  Mr.  "VT.  Jenkins 
of  Cheltenham,  from  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley  HDl. 

Compared  with  the  figure  given  by  If.  Lamouroox,  it  is  less  regu- 
larly turbinate,  being  more  depressed  and  having  the  upper  surface 
more  convex.  But  in  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  cahces. 
and  in  the  thinness  and  delicacy  of  the  septa,  it  corresponds  with 
great  accuracy  with  the  figure  referred  to.  From  the  great  thin- 
ness of  the  septa  and  their  distance  apart,  the  int>erseptal  locnli 
have  a  breadth  fully  twice  that  of  the  septa  themselves. 

MiCROsoLENA  RKoxTLA&iB,  Edw.  and  Haime,  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  ii. 
p.  122. 
Alveopora  microsolena,  Mich.  Icon.  Zooph.  p.  227,  pi.  Iv.  fig.  1. 

It  is  with  great  doubt,  on  account  of  its  stouter  and  more  crooked 
septa,  that  I  refer  this  species  to  the  Jf.  reguUiria  of  Edwards  and 
Haime.  It  corresponds  much  more  closely  with  Michelin's  figure 
than  with  that  given  by  Edwards  and  Haime ;  but  when  the  septa 
are  worn  down  they  appear  to  be  even  broader  than  in  his  figure. 
and  the  interseptal  loculi  are  reduced  to  the  breadth  of  a  mere  line. 

The  figures  given  respectively  by  Lamouroux  and  MicheHn  of 
M.  porosa  and  Alveopora  microsolena  are  clearly  those  of  two 
distinct  species,  though  Edwards  and  Haime  give  the  latter  as  a 
s}Tionym  of  the  former.  It  is  doubtful  whether  M.  regular^  is 
not  distinct  from  both.  That  the  present  species  is  identical  with 
the  one  which  furnished  Michelin's  figure,  I  have  not,  however,  sdj" 
doubt. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  met  with  it  from  the  TVu/onio-grit  at 
Eavensgate  Hill,  where  it  is  not  uncommon. 

Microsolena,  sp. 

Several  fragments  of  a  species  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding, 
and  probably  from  all  other  oolitic  species,  have  occurred  at  Crick - 
ley.  They  are  characterized  by  their  extremely  rugged  and  crowded 
septa,  and  by  the  obscurity  of  their  calicos. 

Genus  DiMORpHARigA,  de  From. 
DraoRPHAR^A  Lycetti,  Dune.  sp. 

Cyclolites  Lycetti,  Dune.  Supp.  Brit.  Foss.  Cor.  pt.  iii.  p.  23.  pi.  iii. 
figs.'7-9  (1872). 

Dimorphastrcea  dubia.  Tomes,  Oeol.  Mag.  vol.  v.  1878  (notde 
Fromentel). 

The  examination  of  a  specimen  of  Dimorphastrcea  from  tho 
Corallian  of  Nattheim,  which  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  />.  dvh\t^ 
of  de  Fromentel,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  D,  Tielianthu*,  Becker, 
has  satisfied  me  that  I  was  in  error  in  referring  the  Cncklev 
species  to  it.     The  presence  of  a  well-developed  epitheca  in  thV 
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latter  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  distinguiBh  it  from  the  Nattheim 
species.  But  it  was  not  until,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Holl,  I  had 
examined  the  type  specimen  of  the  Cyclolites  Lycetti  of  Prof.  Dun- 
can, that  I  discoyered  that  the  Grickley  coral  I  had  referred 
to  D.  diibia  was  specifically  identical  wdth  it.  On  removing 
some  of  the  soft  stony  matter  from  the  calicular  surface  of  the 
figured  specimen  of  Cyclolites  LycetH,  a  central  large  calice  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  smaller  ones  was  revealed,  and  the  true  genus 
determined. 

Prof.  Duncan's  specific  name  must,  of  course,  on  account  of  its 
priority,  be  retained. 

The  genus  Dimorjpiharcea  of  M.  de  Fromentel  has  been  created  for 
such  massive  Microsolence  as  have  a  central  large  calice  surrounded 
by  smaller  ones  arranged  more  or  less  in  circles.  To  it  must  be 
referred,  as  has  been  shown  by  Becker  and  Milaschewitsch,  the 
Dimorphoseris  of  Duncan.  The  D.  oolitica  of  that  paleBontologist, 
with  the  species  I  here  introduce,  make  up  five  species  of  this  genus, 
which  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  known  as  English. 

DlMOBPHAlL£A  PEDUNCULATA,  U.  sp. 

The  corallum  is  small,  attached,  fungiform,  and  supported  on  a 
narrow  peduncle. 

The  peduncle  is  smaU  at  its  attachment,  Jbut  gradually  expands 
upwards.  The  under  surface  of  the  fungiform  part  of  the  corallum 
is  more  or  less  concave ;  and  both  it  and  the  peduncle  are  furnished 
with  a  thick  and  wrinkled  epitheca  which  has  concentric  folds. 

The  upper  surface  is  convex,  in  one  specimen  dome-shaped  ;  and 
the  outer  margin  is  rather  thin  and  overhanging. 

The  central  or  principal  calice  is  large,  round,  and  has  exsert 
septa  and  a  small  and  shallow  but  clearly  defined  and  rouTid 
fossula. 

There  are  as  many  as  two  circles  of  calices  around  the  principal 
ones,  which  are  rather  irregularly  placed  ;  and  in  the  inner  circle 
are  one  or  two  more  developed  than  the  others,  and  which  make 
some  approach  to  the  size  of  the  primary  one.  They  are  not  at  all 
closely  placed  in  the  circle;  the  spaces  between  them  are 
nearly  as  great  as  the  space  between  the  circles. 

The  septa  are  very  uniform  in  thickness  throughout  their  length, 
and  straight.  There  are  three  complete  cycles  and  part  of  a 
fourth.  Twelve  principal  septa,  which  are  of  uniform  size,  pass 
quite  into  the  centre  of  the  fossula,  but  do  not  unite  with  each 
other.  The  tertiary  ones  are  fully  three  fourths  the  length  of 
those  of  the  primary  and  secondary  cycles,  and  those  of  the  fourth 
are  only  a  little  shorter.  Some  of  those  of  the  fourth  run  into 
those  of  the  third  cycle ;  but  the  twelve  principal  septa,  which  are 
Tisibly  stouter  than  the  others,  maintain  their  independence  through- 
out.    All  of  them  are  distinctly  moniliform. 

Height  of  the  corallum  8  lines,  of  which  the  peduncle  takes 
one  half. 
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Diameter  of  the  corallum  from  11  to  15  lines,  of  which  the  central 
large  calice  takes  3  lines. 

One  specimen  was  taken  by  me  from  the  lower  reef  at  the 
Horse  Pools,  Brookthorpe,  near  Gloucester,  a  few  months  since  :  and 
another  was  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Wright,  with  other  Inferior-Oolite 
corals  from  near  Cheltenham  as  long  ago  as  1859.  I  have  met 
with  no  others. 

DiMoupnAR.s:A  Prohevteli,  Tomes. 

TJiamnastrcea  Fromenteli,  Tomes,  Geol.  Mag.  vol.  v.  1878. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  remove  this  species  from  the  genua 
to  which  I  assigned  it,  and  to  place  it  with  other  species  in  the 
genus  Dimorpharixa.  A  species  of  TJuimnastrcpa  from  the  lias  had 
already  been  named  after  M.  de  Fromentel,  by  MM.  Terquem  and 
Piette ;  but  the  alteration  made  above  in  the  generic  name  renders  a 
change  of  specific  name  unnecessary. 

DixoRPHARiEiA,  sp. 

A  single  specimen  has  been  taken  by  myself  from  the  lower  reef 
at  Crickley,  which  obviously  differs  from  all  the  others  here  given. 
It  is  too  ill  preserved  to  admit  of  a  detailed  description,  but  may  be 
briefly  characterized  as  turbinate,  higher  than  wide,  with  rather 
coarse  rugged  septa,  and  calices  irregular  both  as  to  form  and 
arrangement. 

Genus  Phtlloseris,  n.  g. 

The  corallum  consists  of  one  or  more  upright  foliaceooa  plates  or 
fronds,  which  have  a  very  irregular  form,  and  are  thin  at  their 
margin.  One  of  their  flat  and  upright  surfaces  is  furnished  with 
calices,  which  are  arranged  in  transverse  lines  or  bands  running 
from  side  to  side,  a  good  deal  as  in  the  genus  Agaricia.  The  spaces 
dividing  these  lines  of  calices  from  each  other  are  covered  by  a 
membranous  and  wrinkled  epitheca,  which  extends  upwards  quite 
to  the  margins  of  the  calices.  Generally  the  frond  towards  the 
bottom  is  wholly  covered  by  epitheca. 

The  other  surface  of  the  frond  is  wholly  covered  by  a  transversely 
wrinkled  epitheca  without  any  trace  of  calices. 

When  the  epitheca  of  the  last-named  surface  is  removed,  long 
and  delicate  cost®  are  exposed,  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  frond,  and  having  a  somewhat  radiate  arrangement. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fronds  takes  place  by  means  of 
gemmation  from  their  margins ;  but  the  increase  in  their  number 
occurs  quite  differently. 

They  are  produced  by  gemmation,  which  arises  at  variable 
heights  on  their  calicular  surfaces,  generally  about  the  point  where 
the  epitheca  ceases  to  be  uniform,  and  the  rows  of  calices  begin. 
The  new  frond  is  speedily  covered  outwardly  by  a  wrinkled  epi- 
theca, its  upper  and  outer  part  being  calicular ;  and  as  it  increases 
in  size  by  gemmation  it  adapts  itself  closely  to  the  parent  frond. 
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and  in  time  the  young  frond  wholly  covers  the  latter ;  and  in  that 
condition  both  the  outer  surfaces  are  wholly  covered  by  a  thick 
wrinkled  epitheca,  in  which  state  calices  are  visible  only  at  the 
edges  of  the  fronds.  But  most  commonly  the  new  frond,  long 
before  it  attains  to  the  size  of  the  originaJ  one,  bears  frond  upon 
frond,  like  leaves,  on  its  outer  surface,  and  in  this  way  a  confused 
leafy  moss  is  formed. 

The  calices  themselves  are  much  like  those  of  Thamnastrcea, 
Their  septal  costae  are  continuous  with  those  of  other  calices  ;  and 
there  is  no  columella. 

The  genus  to  which  the  present  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  is 
Protoseris ;  but  it  differs  wholly  from  this  in  the  way  which  the 
fronds  are  produced,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  strongly  developed 
epithcca. 

Phylloseris  rtjgosa,  n.  sp.     (PI.  XVIII.  figs.  8-10). 

A  well-developed  corallum  consists  of  a  flattened  upright  mass 
consisting  of  numerous  vertical  leaflets  which  may  be  classed  as 
primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  &c.  They  spring  at  different  heights 
from  the  calicular  surface  of  the  primary  frond,  and  atlerwards 
successively  in  like  manner  from  each  other. 

The  primary  frond,  before  the  growth  of  the  leaflets  takes  place, 
has  the  whole  of  the  back  surface  divided  into  finger-like  ridges, 
which  have  an  upward  and  radiate  arrangement,  and  are  covered 
by  a  common  epitheca  wrinkled  transversely.  The  front  or  calicular 
surface  ha^  its  lower  parts  similarly  enclosed  by  epitheca,  which, 
gradually  advancing  upwards,  forms  narrow  but  prominent  trans- 
verse bands  between  the  rows  of  calices. 

Gemmation  takes  place  in  these  rows  of  calices ;  and  new  fronds 
are  thus  produced. 

The  epitheca  continues  its  upward  growth,  and  extends  onto  the 
young  fronds ;  and  finally  all  the  calices  are  wholly  obscured  except 
those  near  the  upper  margins  of  the  fronds. 

The  young  fronds  cling  closely  to  the  one  from  which  they  spring, 
completely  smothering  the  calices ;  and  they  are  in  their  turn  grown 
over  by  a  yet  younger  frond. 

Two  fronds  of  equal  height  face  to  face  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  hands  with  the  palms  together,  the  backs  of  the  hands  and 
fingers  not  unaptly  representing  the  mural  surface  of  the  fronds,  and 
the  palms  the  inside  or  hidden  calicular  surface. 

The  calices  near  the  top  of  the  fronds  are  quit-e  different  in  shape 
from  those  lower  down.  They  are  often  quadrangular  or  lozenge- 
shaped,  and  are  distributed  much  as  in  Thamnastrcea ;  but  lower 
down  they  are  divided  into  transverse  lines  by  narrow  bands  of 
epitheca,  and  are  round  and  have  their  outer  margin  so  much  pro- 
duced that  they  become  horizontal. 

The  septa  are  rather  exsert ;  they  are  of  nearly  equal  thickness, 
and,  when  numerous,  have  their  margins  very  regularly  geniculated. 

There  are  three  complete  cycles  and  part  of  a  fourth.  Those  of 
the  first  run  into  the  centre  and  form  a  small  columella,  which  is 
onlv  visible  in  the  worn  calices.     Those  of  the  second  are  a  little 
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shorter  than  the  first ;  the  tertiary  ones  are  still  shorter  ;  and  the 
septa  of  the  rudimentary  cycle  are  very  short. 

The  septal  costsB  sometimes  anastomose,  and  meet  those  of  other 
calices  at  an  angle. 

The  synapticuke  are  small  and  numerous. 

Diameter  of  the  calices  ahout  1  line. 

The  species  occurs  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  lower  reef  at 
Crickley  Hill,  and  the  Horse  Pools  near  Gloucester ;  hut  any  thing 
like  complete  specimens  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure,  most  of 
them  heing  hroken,  or  too  thin  to  extract  from  the  matrix. 

Phyllosebis,  sp. 

A  small  portion  of  the  root  of  a  species  which  only  differs  from 
P.  rugosa  in  having  much  smaller  caHces,  which  are  in  rows  having 
a  vertical  rather  than  a  horizontal  direction,  has  heen  met  with  at 
Crickley  HilL  The  septa  are  also  much  more  moniliform,  and 
prohahly  porous  from  the  effect  of  more  numerous  perforations.  It 
is  ohviously  quite  distinct  from  the  last. 

Genus  Comosebis,  d'Orh. 

GOMOSEEIS  VEKMICULABIS. 

Mr.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Cheltenham,  has  forwarded  to  me  a  specimen 
of  this  species  which  he  obtained  from  the  lower  reef  at  Crickley, 
which  agrees  with  the  specimens  figured  by  MM.  Edwards  and 
Haime,  except  that  the  ridges  are  straighter  and  less  namerous 
than  they  are  represented  to  be  in  the  figures  given  by  those  cele- 
brated 7x>ophytologist8.  There  is  a  specimen  also  in  Dr.  Wright's 
collection. 

Chobisastksa  obtusa. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  examined  a  large  number 
of  corals  from  the  Great  Oolite  near  Cirencester,  amongst  which  were 
some  specimens  of  ThecosmUia  ohtusa ;  and  I  find  that  these  agree 
closely  with  some  others  from  the  TVu/onu^grit  at  Birdlip  and 
Leckhampton  Hill.  Probably  the  specimens  which  I  made  use  of 
for  comparison  were  a  part  of  the  same  collection  which  furnished 
Prof.  Duncan  with  the  specimen  from  which  his  figure  was  taken*. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  upper  coralliferous  bed  of  the 
Inferior  Oolit'C,  as  well  as  in  the  Gh:eat  Oolite,  furnishes  additional 
evidence  of  what  Dr.  Wright  has  advanced  respecting  their  near 
palfleontological  relationship. 

It  appears  to  be  to  corals  of  this  group  that  Quenstedt  has 
applied  the  generic  name  Ccenotheca.  Their  mode  of  increase,  how- 
ever, which  is  wholly  by  gemmation,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
allied  or  perhaps  identical  Ohorisastrcea  gregaria,  and  both  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  genus. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  great 
assistance  I  have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  friends  when  preparing 
the  present  paper.     To  Mr.  T.  J.  Slatter,  the  companion  of  my  visits 

Supp.  Brit.  Fos.  Cor. 
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to  the  famed  sections  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  near  Cheltenham,  and  to 
Mr.  W.  C.  Lucy,  who  has  favoured  me  with  some  heautifol  specimens 
from  the  Horse  Pools  near  his  residence,  I  am  especially  indebted, 
ajB  also  to  Dr.  Wright  for  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  species 
which  had  received  their  names  from  the  great  zoophytologists  MM. 
Edwards  and  Haime,  and  to  Dr.  Holl  for  his  kindness  in  affording 
me  the  opportimity  of  examining  specimens  which  had  been  described 
and  figured  by  Prof.  Duncan.  Without  such  aJBsistance  this  paper 
would  have  been  much  less  complete. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVID. 

Fig.  1.  Chorisastraa  gregaria,  the  peduncle  of  a  speciinen  before  gemmation 
has  taken  place,  natural  size. 

2. ,  a  specimen  a  little  further  adyanced  in  growth,  and  showing 

the  elongated  septa  (costsB  ?^  and  the  intervening  loops. 

3. ,  an  example  in  wnich  gemmation  has  taken  place  in  the 

elongated  septa  (coetas  ?),  the  parent  calice  not  having  been  interfered 
with. 

4.  Cyaihophyllia  oolitica,  natural  size. 

5,  6.  Phyllogyra  sinttosa,  the  oorallum  of  a  small  example,  natural  size. 

7. ,  a  portion  of  the  calicular  surface,  magnified,  showing  the 

manner  in  which  gemmation  takes  place. 
8.  PhyUoseris  ruyosa,  a  portion  of  a  frond,  showing  the  lines  and  bands  of 

calices  separated  oy  wavy  ridges  of  epitheca,  and  showing  a  young 

frond  with  gemmation  taking  place  along  its  upper  edge,  arising 

from  it. 
9. ,  a  specimen  showing  the  outer  or  epithecal  surface,  which  has 

been  completely  covered  by  the  epitheca  and  all  trace  of  the  calices 

obliterated. 
10. ,  a  few  calices  magnified. 

11.  Confusastrma  tenuistriata,  natural  aze. 

12.  Thecoseris  polymorphaf  natural  size. 

13. ,  some  of  the  septa,  showing  the  manner  in  which  they 

anastomose. 

14.  Thamna8tr<ga  WrighHy  a  few  calices,  magnified. 

15.  LatvnuBandra  Haimei,  some  calices,  magnified. 

16.  Oraeeris  incrustans^  a  portion  of  a  oorallum  which  is  attached  to  a 

species  of  LativuBandra,  natural  size. 

17.  cofUorta^  the  oorallum,  natural  size. 

18.  Gonioeora  co9winna,  a  portion  of  a  corallum,  natural  size. 
19. ,  the  calice,  magnified. 


Discussion. 

Dr.  Duncan  objected  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  reef,"  as  the  corals 
described  from  the  Inferior  Oolite  grew  on  banks,  and  not  on 
fringing  or  other  reefs.  He  was  satisfied  that  ThecosmUia  gregaria 
and  its  varieties  were  found  in  the  lowest  and  upper  banks ;  and  he 
did  not  concur  with  the  author  in  placing  this  well-defined  form 
under  another  genus.  Eeuss  had  shown  the  variability  of  the 
genus ;  and  he  himself  noticed  a  specimen  amongst  those  brought 
by  Mr.  Tomes  in  which  there  was  budding  high  up,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  fissiparity.  He  objected  to  the  statement  that  Ascosmilia, 
MoKitlivaUia  Holli^  and  Donacosmilia  were  identical,  as  the  first  had  a 
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solid  axial  columella,  and  Montlivaltia  had  not.  Ho  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  difference  between  calicular  gemmation  and  periodical 
increase  of  growth ;  and  ho  maintained  his  statement,  made  in  the 
Falseontographical  8ociety*s  work,  that  Montlivaltia  Holli  increased 
by  calicular  gemmation.  He  did  not  consider  the  specimens 
marked  ConfusastrcBct,  the  Adelastrcta  of  Keuss,  to  belong  to  that 
genus.  After  expressing  his  opinion  about  the  great  variability  of 
corals,  as  proved  during  the  late  deep-sea  researches,  he  condemned 
the  practice  of  species-making  unless  there  were  verj*^  wide  Btmctural 
distinctions  present.  He  stated  that  it  was  wrong  to  place  Tham- 
nastrcBii  amongst  the  Perforata ;  for  it  only  had  perforate  septa,  a 
feature  often  seen  in  aporose  corals.  Its  true  position  was  amongst 
the  Fungidao. 

The  Author,  in  reply,  maintained  his  views  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  Axosmilid  Wrighti  and  the  Montlivaltia  Holli  with  the  genus 
DonacosmiUa.  He  insisted,  on  the  grounds  pointed  out  by  Milasche- 
witsch  on  the  truly  perforate  character  of  ITiamnastrcBa,  and  insisted 
that  the  so-called  Tfiecosmilia  gregaria  always  increased  by  basal 
gemmation,  and  never  by  fissiparity. 
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43.  The  liiLiKTics  of  Nottingham  shire.   By  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

(Read  June  21,  1882.) 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York  in  1881  I  gave 
a  summarized  account  of  the  Ehsetic  rocks  of  2sottinghamshire.  In 
the  present  communication  I  propose  to  give  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  same. 

llhaetic  rocks  were  first  noticed  in  this  district  about  fifteen  years 
ago  near  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Burton,  and 
were  subsequently  observed  at  Newark  by  the  Kev.  A.  Irving  and 
by  Mr.  Horace  Woodward,  and  at  Elton  station,  on  the  Nottingham 
and  Grantham  line,  by  Mr.  E.  Etheridge.  All  these  sections,  how- 
ever, were  more  or  less  incomplete,  either  above  or  below. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  several  new  and  some  complete 
sections  of  the  EhaBtic  beds  have  been  exposed  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  borders  of  Notts,  chiefly  by  new  railway-works.  Unfortu- 
nately these  sections  are  now  all  covered  up  and  grass-grown.  See- 
ing, however,  that  they  disclosed  several  interesting  facts  and  some 
new  features  concerning  this  series,  a  brief  record  of  them  appears 
desirable. 

The  Ehaetic  formation  in  this  country  is  usually  subdivided  into 
three  groups  of  rocks,  viz.: — (1)  Lower  Mha^tii;  grey  or  green  in- 
durated marls,  the  "  Tea-green  marls  ''  of  Etheridge ;  (2)  Avicula^ 
eontorta  series,  black  fissile  shales  with  subordinate  bauds  of  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  with  or  without  one  or  more  "  bone-beds;"  and 
(3)  Upper  Rhoetic  or  White  Lias,  a  variable  scries  of  shales  and 
light-coloured  limestones.  This  tripartite  subdivision  has  generally 
been  considered  to  hold  good  for  Nottinghamshire.  In  that  county 
we  get  at  the  top  a  series  of  pretty  thickly  laminated  grey  marls 
with  bands  or  layers  of  blue-centred  septariiform  nodules  of  lime- 
stone containing  ^<7i€na? ;  below  these  come  the  characteristic  thinly 
laminated  black  shales  of  the  Avictda-contoi-ta  series ;  and  beneath 
these  we  find  a  series  of  indurated  unfossiliferous  light-blue  marls 
that  weather  a  yellowish-green  or  buff  colour,  and  break  up  into 
cuboidal  fragments.  Eor  reasons  presently  to  be  given..  I  would  take 
these  lowest  green  marls  from  the  Ehsctics  and  relegate  them  to  the 
Keuper  formation  (see  figure,  p.  452). 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  chief  Ehsetic  sections  which  are  or 
have  at  difierent  times  been  exposed  in  this  district. 

Gainsborough, — In  the  cuttings  of  the  Great  Northern  Eailway 
at  Lea,  near  Gainsboro',  the  Avicula-contorta  beds,  represented  by  at 
least  25  feet  of  fossiliferous  black  fissile  shales  with  several  bands 
of  micaceous  sandstone  and  one  or  two  bone-beds,  may  be  seen  rest- 
ing "  with  conformable  stratification  "  on  "  an  eroded  surface  "  of 
blue  marl  of  the  Upper  Keuper  series.     The  upper  portion  of  the 
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cattmg  U  occupied  by  glacial  drift,  vhich  appeara  to  cat  ont  the 
higher  beds  of  the  KhcGtics  at  this  point.  The  Gain»borongh  BectjoQ  is 
remarkable  for  the  exceptional  development  of  the  Aviada-eotUoria 

Rhatia  of  Nottt.     QeMritUzsd  Section, 


Ta^gntta  UirU." 


IBftfto! 


Bod  uidOrften  Xirli. 


beds,  and  for  the  nnmerons  and  thick  hands  of  sandstone  they  con- 
tain, Mr.  Burton,  who  has  accurately  described  this  highly  inter- 
esting section  in  the  pages  of  the  Society's  Journal*,  then  thought 
that  the  Rhsetics  (trtuch  had  not  at  that  time  been  discoTered  in 
Notts,  Leicestershire,  or  Yorkshire)  were  limited  to  an  area  3  or  4 
•  Quart  Sonnu  QeoU  3oc.  tse?,  toI.  cdii.  p.  315. 
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miles  long  by  ^  to  2  miles  wide.  The  idea  of  such  a  localized  ex- 
tension along  the  strike  is  certainly  erroneous  and  has  since  been 
abandoned.  The  southerly  continuation  of  these  beds  in  Lincoln- 
shire is,  indeed,  indicated  by  the  low  escarpment  which  lies  not  far 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Trent. 

Newark. — Rhfletics  are  exposed  in  the  gypsum  quarries  on  Beacon 
Hill,  Newark,  Notts.  This  section  also  is  incomplete  above.  About 
10  feet  of  "  Paper-shales  "  (with  casts  of  Cassianella  contarta  and 
Axinus  elongatus)^  without  any  sandstones  or  bone-bed,  are  seen  to 
rest  with  a  sharp  Ihu  of  demarcation  on  light  green  marls  14  or  15 
feet  in  thickness  (the  Lower  Rhaetics  of  some  authors).  These  green 
marls  appear  to  graduate  down  into  the  underlying  red  gypsiferous 
marls  of  the  Upper  Keuper  series.  Mr.  Woodward,  on  haying  an  old 
lime-pit  in  the  l2as  deepened,  found  the  uppermost  zone  of  the  EhsBtic 
series  (White  Lias)  in  situ. 

The  cuttings  of  the  new  Great  Northern  line  between  Newark  and 
Bottesford,  which  for  some  distance  roughly  followed  the  Rhsetic  out- 
crop, exposed  several  good  sections  in  these  rocks. 

Cotham  and  Kilvington. — At  Gotham,  4  miles  south  of  Newark, 
a  complete  section  of  the  Rhsetic  rocks  of  the  district  was  exposed. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  cutting  the  green  marls  of  the  Upper  Keuper 
appeared,  succeeded,  going  north,  by  Avinda-contorta  shales  (15  feet), 
with  no  sandstones  or  bone-bed  and  hardly  the  trace  of  a  fossil  of 
any  kind,  and  these  by  Upper  Rhaetic  marls  (18  or  19  feet).  At 
the  road-crossing  near  the  station,  the  northerly  dip  brought  in  Lower 
Lias,  represented  by  20  feet  or  so  of  limestones  and  shales,  contain- 
ing, amongst  other  fossils,  Ammonites  planorhis,  Modiola  minima^ 
Ostrea  liassica,  Pleuromya  costata,  and  Linut  f/ignntea.  About  a  mile 
farther  south  Upper  Bhsetic  marls  were  again  seen  capped  by  a  few 
feet  of  Lias.  In  the  next  cutting  further  south  (near  Staunton 
Grange)  the  Rhaetics  were  shut  out  by  a  fault  which  brought  up 
Upper  Keuper  red  marls  on  the  south  against  Liassic  strata  on  the 
north  ;  but  still  further  south,  in  theKil\'ington  cutting,  Paper-shales 
reappeared  just  north  of  the  road-crossing,  succeeded  by  Upper 
Rhaetic  marls  (17  or  18  feet)  and  capped  by  Lower  Lias.  In  a  lime- 
stone nodule  from  the  top  of  the  Upper  Rhaetic  marls,  I  here  found 
Estheria  miniita  in  vast  numbers.  "  Orston  Spa,"  near  by,  is  a  fer- 
ruginous spring  that  is  in  all  probability  thrown  out  by  a  pyritic 
sandstone  or  bone-bed  in  the  Paper-shales.  At  Elton  station  Upper 
Rhaetic  marls  may  bo  seen,  succeeded  by  Lower  Lias  strata  ;  and  in 
the  grass-grown  cutting  west  of  the  station  the  Rhaetic  Paper-shales, 
with  a  bone-bed  at  the  base,  lie  concealed. 

Bamston. — At  Bamston,  4  miles  south  of  Elton,  a  capital  section 
in  the  Rhaetics  was  opened  out  during  the  construction  of  the  new 
line  from  Bingham  to  Stathem.  Here  the  Upper  Keuper  red  gyp- 
siferous marls,  with  the  usual  "  Tea-green  marh  "  above,  were  over- 
lain, with  the  usual  sharp  line  of  division,  by  the  Avicula-contorta 
shales  (14  or  15  feet),  containing  a  few  thin  bands  of  sandstone  and 
a  hard  pjrritic  bone-bed,  1'  6"  from  the  base,  replete  with  the  usual 
fish-  and  reptilian  remains — amongst  others  Ceraiodus  alius.     The 
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Avicula-cantorta  shales  pass  up  into  the  Upper  Bhsetic  marls  (18  feet) 
and  these  are  conformably  overlain  by  a  few  beds  of  the  Lower  Lias 
containing  the  usual  fossils  of  the  zone  of  Ammonites  planorbis. 
The  description  of  the  fossils  of  the  shales  and  bone-bed  of  the 
Avicula-coyitorta  series  at  Stanton,  presently  to  be  given,  will  equally 
well  apply  to  Earnston,  and  so  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Between 
Bamston,  Elton,  and  Orston,  the  lias-capped  KhaBtics  form  a  low 
but  very  clearly  defined  escarpment  facing  west,  with  a  very  palpable 
dip-slope  towards  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  At  the  boring  for  coal  now 
in  progress  at  Owthorpe  near  Colston  Bassett,  beneath  33  feet  of 
blue  shale  of  uncertain  geological  age,  14  feet  of  Paper-shales  and 
then  19  feet  of  "Tea-green  marls"  were  penetrated. 

Stanton  on  the  Wolcls. — During  the  construction  of  the  now  Mid- 
land line  from  Nottingham  to  London,  I  noticed  the  Bhsetics  in  the 
cutting  at  the  north  end  of  the  tunnel  at  Stanton  on  the  Wolds,  be- 
tween Nottingham  and  Melton  Mowbray.  The  following  section 
was  exposed  at  that  point : — 


Post- 
Tertiary. 


Avicula- 

contorta 

shales 

(Rhstic). 


Tea- 
green 
marls 


Section  at  Stanton  on  the  Wolds, 

ft*    in 

I  Boulder-clay  with  local  interoalatioiis  of  drift-sand,  50  ft  to    60    0 

/^Shales  dark-coloured,  thickly  laminated,  with  a  few  thin 
seams  of  sandstone  and  a  band  of  nodular  limestone 
I  ft.  9  in.  from  base :  CassianeUacowtortay  Axmua  elonga- 

tus^  Protocardium  PhUippianum 6    0 

Pyritic  sandstone ^  in.  to      0    2^ 

Shales  darker  and  more  thinly  laminated  than  the  over- 
lying, with  occasional  streaks  of  fine  white  sand :  C.  ccn- 

torta,  A.  ehngafus,  P.  Philippianum 3    0 

Pyritic  limestone,  with  A,  ewngattts^  Modiola   minima, 

fish-scales,  sun-cracks ^  in.  to      0     1 

Shales'  black,  fissile,  with  thin  streaks  of  fine  grey  sand, 

9in.  to      0  10 

Bone-bed,  or  coprolite-seam,  soft  white  sand  and  quarts- 
pebbles  :  spines  of  Nemacanthus  filifefy  and  Hybodus, 
sp. ;  teeth  and  scales  of  Sauriehthys  acuminaiuBy  Hy- 
bodus  minor,  H.  reticulatusy  Hybodus  sp.,  Acrodus  mmi- 
mus,  Sarffod-on  tomicua,  Ceratocttts  altus^  Gyrolepis  fenut- 
striata,  and  various  oeetraoiont  palatal  teeth ;  teeth 
and  coprolites  oi  Ichthyotaurus  platyodon,  Ichthyosaurus 
sp.,  and  other  reptilian  and  piscine   teeth,  vertebrae, 

bones,  and  coprolites 0     1 

Shales  black,  fissile,  and  earthy  layers  alternating    1     4 

Ooprolite-seam,  earthy ;  coprolites  at  wide  intervals  0     1 

Shales  black,  laminated,  with  occasional  reptilian  bones...       1     3 


(Upper 
Keuper). , 


Light-blue  marls  weathering  yellowish-green  and  breaking 

up  into  cuboidal  fragments ;  base  not  seen  20    0 


uper). 

The  Upper  BhsDtic  marls  were  not  seen  in  sitn ;  but  limestone  nodules  with 
Estherim  were  found  in  the  overlying  drift. 

Comparison  of  this  and  the  other  Notts  Rhastic  sections  with  the 
Gainsboro'  section  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  15  feet  or  so  of 
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AvidUa-eontorta  shales  in  Notts  comes  on  the  same  horizon  as  the 
middle  portion  of  that  series  at  Gainsboro".  I  take  that  remarkable 
pyritic  bone-bed  which  is  identical  in  character  and  appearance  at 
Gainsboro*  and  Barnston  as  £xing  an  approximately  definite  horizon 
in  the  Rhsetic  series.  From  this  bone-bed  upwards,  if  we  allow 
evanescent  seams  of  sand  to  thicken  out  into  thickish  beds  of  sand- 
stone, the  Stanton  section  roughly  corresponds  with  the  Gainsboro' 
section.  Too  much  importance  must  not,  however,  be  ascribed  to 
**  bone-beds  "  for  the  correlation  of  distant  sections.  In  this  in- 
stance the  close  similarity  of  these  bone-beds  is  due  to  such  a  very 
variable  process  as  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter  (bisulphide  of 
iron).  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  bone-bed  may  be  in- 
tensely hard  and  pyritic  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  yet  quite  soft  and  friable  at  the  outcroji,  owing  to  atmospheric 
decomposition  of  the  cementing  iron-pyrites.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
case  at  fiamston,  and  is,  no  doubt,  so  elsewhere.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  bone-beds  in  distant  sections  at  about  the  same  hori- 
zon are  rigidly  homotaxial ;  for  since  these  beds  were  in  all  proba- 
bility the  resulting  deposits  of  migratory  shoals,  and  not  of  a  uni- 
versal swarm  of  fishes,  a  certain  amount  of  time  must  be  aUowed 
for  their  transit  from  one  place  to  another. 

Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  green  marls, 
which  in  this  and  the  adjoining  districts  come  below  the  Avicula- 
eantorUi  shales,  belong  to  the  Kluetic  series.  For,  whilst  there  is 
always  a  sharp  stratigraphical  line  of  division,  with  in  some  cases 
evidence  of  erosion,  between  the  green  marls  and  the  Paper-shales, 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  every  appearance  of  a  gradation  between 
the  green  marls  and  the  underlying  red  and  green  marls  of  the 
Upper  Keuper  formation.  Again,  whilst  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  essential  difierence  in  textural  character  between  these  green 
marls  which  come  at  the  top  of  the  Upper  Keuper  and  those  lower 
down  in  that  series,  there  is  a  very  decided  textural  distinction  be- 
tween the  green  marls  and  the  overlying  Ehaetic  shales.  These 
green  marls  are,  like  the  rest  of  the  Keuper  rocks,  practically  unfos- 
siliferous ;  whereas  with  the  very  commencement  of  the  A.-corUorta 
beds  we  get  evidence  of  the  incoming  of  a  decidedly  marine  fauna, 
indoding  not  only  forms  of  life  that  characterize  the  Eheetic  forma- 
tion of  £urope,  but  also  species  of  moUusca  and  reptilia  which  range 
into  the  overlying  liassic  strata.  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  in  Notts  and  the  adjacent  counties,  at  any  rate,  the  line 
between  the  RhiBtics  and  the  Trias  should  be  taken  at  the  base,  not 
of  the  green  marls,  but  of  the  Avicula-contorta  beds. 

The  Rhffitic  rocks,  as  a  whole,  no  doubt,  form  a  stratigraphical  as 
well  as  a  palseontological  passage-series  between  the  Keuper  and  the 
lias.  This  passage  is  apparent  at  some  places  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, e.  g.  in  the  splendid  coast-sections  at  Watchet  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn.  There  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between 
the  Upper  Keuper  beds  and  the  Lower  llha)tics :  green  and  red 
marls  may  be  seen  alternating  with  black  shales ;  and  aU  are  un- 
questionably as  much  Khaetic  as  Keuper.    Beneath  these  ^*  passage- 
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beds  "  are  found  in  a  general  way  20  feet  or  so  of  green  marls  and 
calcareous  marlstones  (with  or  without  red  mottlings)  which,  under 
the  term  "  Tea-green  Marls/'  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  has  pro- 
posed to  class  with  the  Rhsetics* ;  and  in  this  classification  he  has, 
as  a  justly  high  authority  on  all  that  pertains  to  these  beds,  been 
foUowed,  though  by  no  means  universally,  by  other  geologistst.  The 
late  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  another  high  authority  on  Rhsetic  geology, 
also  appears  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.  For  reasons  identical 
with  those  stated  above,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Wright,  F.R.S.,  and  others,  who  consider  that  these  **  Tea^green 
Marls"  properly  belong  to  the  Keuper  formation  J.  However  this 
may  be,  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  question  of  the  age  of  the 
similar  beds  in  Notts ;  for  it  would  bo  impossible  to  prove  that  the 
"  Tea-green  Marls ''  of  the  West  of  England  wore  homotaxial  with 
the  green-coloured  marls  that  occupy  the  same  relative  position  be- 
neath the  Avicula-contorta  shales  in  that  county.  Probably  in  both 
districts  these  green  marls  were  once  red  in  colour  and  non-calca- 
reous, and  have  since  become  bleached  and  calcareous  in  part  by  the 
downward  infiltration  into  them  of  some  deoxidizing  chemical  agent 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
abundant  organic  remains  of  the  overlying  A.-coiUorta  shales.  The 
very  general  occurrence  of  20  feet  or  so  of  "  greenish  marls  "  at  the 
top  of  the  Keuper-marls  in  this  country,  is  a  coincidental  result  of 
discoloration  §.  Neither  the  textural  characters,  the  stratigraphical 
relations,  nor  the  organic  remains  of  these  beds,  justify  us  in  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  rest  of  the  Keuper  formation  and  classing  them 
as  Kheetic. 

Discussion. 

Kev.  A.  Ibviko  said  that  the  division  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  same 
as  that  adopted  by  the  Gorman  geologists.  He  also  knew  the  district 
well,  and  could  confirm  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  as  to  the  erosion  at 
the  base  of  the  AvimUi-contorta  zone,  and  agreed  with  the  propriety 
of  adopting  this  line  of  division. 

*  Proo.  Cotteswolds  Naturaliets'  Field  Club,  1864.  Trans.  Cardiff  Nat.  Soc 
Tol.  iii.  pt.  2, 1872. 

t  "  RbieticB  of  Leicester,"  by  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL 
Soo.  1876.  Sketch  of  the  Gkologj-  of  Lincolnshire,  by  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S., 
1882.   Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  by  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  1876. 

{  Monograph  of  Lias  Ammonites,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wright,  F.B.S.,  Pal.  Soc. 
Memoirs,  5f880,  &c. 

§  The  thickness  of  the  Green  Marls,  both  in  the  Midland  counties  and  in  the 
West  of  England,  varies  appreciably  at  different  places  not  far  distant  (10  to 
30,  or  ?80  feet  at  Camel  Hill).  The  occasional  presence  of  red  blotches  in 
these  gi'oen  beds  indicates  that  they  were  once  red  beds  that  have  been  stained 
green,  not  green  beds  that  have  been  stained  red. 
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44.  On  Thecospondtlvs  Hornebi,  a  mw  jyTso%A.\r&from  the  Hastings 
Sand,  indicated  by  the  Sacrum  and  the  Nextral  Canal  of  the 
Sacral  Region.  By  Prof.  H.  G.  Seelby,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  &c. 
(Read  June  21,  1882.) 

[Plate  XIX.] 
• 
Dr.  a.  C.  Horner,  of  Tonbridge,  has  obtained  from  the  quarry  at 
Southborough  in  the  Hastings  Sand,  and  intrusted  to  me,  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  unique  specimen,  so  far  as  this  countr}'^  is  concerned, 
exhibiting  a  mould  of  the  entire  neural  cavity  of  the  sacral  region 
of  a  Dinosaur.  But  the  specimen  is  nevertheless  peculiarly  tan- 
talizing, since  the  quarryman  states  that  it  is  the  only  specimen 
of  any  kind  that  he  has  ever  found  in  the  quarry,  and  enough 
remains  of  bony  tissue  upon  the  cast  to  render  it  certain  that  the 
ex  torn  al  mould  of  the  sacrum,  if  not  the  bony  tissue  itself,  might 
have  been  preserved.  It  Ls  imperfect  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
but  measures  exactly  60  centimetres  in  length.  The  vertebrae 
which  are  complete  are  five  in  number;  each  is  11  centim.  long; 
but  there  is  a  small  fragment  in  front  which  appears  to  show  that 
there  was  another  vertebra  ^interiorly  (fig.  2,  i),  while  the  fragment  of 
the  posterior  vert-ebra  (fig.  2, 7)  admits  of  no  question.  We  have  thus 
a  sacrum  which  certainly  included  six  or  seven  vertebrae,  and  may 
have  comprised  more.  The  bony  tissue  is  preserved  only  upon  the 
right  side  of  three  consecutive  vertebrae.  It  is  a  thin  film  closely 
adherent  to  the  cast,  showing  a  cancellous  structure  external  to  the 
thin  interior  layer  (fig.  1,  6).  This  film  is  not  more  than  from  1  to 
2  millim.  in  thickness,  and  therefore  gives  no  clue  to  the  form  of 
the  sacrum ;  though  other  evidence  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
bone  was  extremely  thin,  and  pertained  to  an  animal  closely  allied 
to  Omithopsis. 

The  neural  chamber  of  this  sacrum,  besides  being  remarkable  for 
its  great  length,  is  singularly  compressed  from  side  to  side  (fig.  2),  and 
expanded  from  below  upward  {^g,  1).  It  is  at  first  sight  no  easy  task 
to  distinguish  the  back  from  the  front.  In  Anoplosaurus  curUmotus 
I  figured  the  neural  canal  of  a  Dinosaur  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc. 
vol.  XXXV.  pi.  xxxiv.),  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the  anterior  third 
of  the  neural  canal  is  the  part  which  has  the  greatest  transverse 
expansion.  Subsequently  Prof.  Marsh  (Am.  Joum.  Sci.  vol.  xxi.  pi. 
6,  1881)  figured  a  cast  of  the  neural  cavity  of  Stegosaurus,  in  which 
the  sacral  canal  is  about  26  centim.  long,  and,  where  highest,  7*6 
centim.  high,  and  4'f3  centim.  wide  in  front.  ' 

Anoplosaurus  from  the  Cambridge  Greensand  had  the  sacral 
nerves  of  moderate  size ;  but  the  casts  of  the  foramina  between  the 
vertebrae,  which  are  represented  in^  Professor  Marsh's  plate,  are  deep 
and  narrow,  and  two  of  them  extend  the  entire  height  of  the  neural 
cavity.  In  regarding  the  larger  portion  of  the  sacrum  as  anterior,  we 
follow  what  mav  be  termed  Dinosaurian  precedents :  and  when  we 
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observe  on  the  sides  of  this  specimen  large  vertical  eminences  (fig.  1,0. 
which  resemble  those  figured  by  Prof.  Marsh,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  suppose  that  here  too  were  intervertebral  foramina,  were  it  not  that 
a  large  transverse  process  (figs.  1  &  2,  to)  ib  preserved  which  exactly 
fits  on  to  one  of  them.     This  transverse  process  is  a  cast  in  sandstone 
without  a  trace  of  bony  tissue ;  but,  from  the  sharpness  of  its  contours, 
it  assists  in  demonstrating  the  conclusion  that  the  bony  substance  of 
this  sacrum  must  have  been  of  extreme  thinness.     The  true  interver- 
tebral foramina  pierced  through  the  middle  ef  the  vertebrae,  and  are 
small  transversely  oval  apertures  with  sharp  clean  margins  (fig.  1,  v\ 
such  as  could  only  have  been  left  by  a  thin  film  of  bone  having  been 
removed.     The  junctions  of  the  vertebr®  appear  to  have  been  com- 
plete, so  that  no  aperture  existed  in  the  sutural  line  of  the  vertebrae. 
The  width  of  the  cast  (fig.  2)  below  the  first  foramen  is  1  -7  centim., 
below  the  second  it  is  1*6  centim.,  below  the  third  it  is  2  centim.,  below 
the  fourth  it  is  1-8  centim.,  below  the  fifth  it  is  1-2  centim.,  and  was 
evidently  less  in  the  next  succeeding  vertebra.     These  foramina  lie 
in  a  straight  line  (fig.  2)*;  and  the  cast  expands  below  them  in  depth  as 
though  it  sunk  into  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  but  this  depression 
is  very  small  in  amount,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  very  gentle  convexity 
in  length  of  the  base  of  the  specimen ;  but  superiorly  the  cast  ex- 
pands in  a  remarkable  way  in  a  convex  curve,  which,  however,  is 
flattened  over  each  neural  arch  (fig.  2). 

The  anterior  part  of  the  first  vertebra,  of  which  the  centrum  is 
preserved,  is  broken  away,  so  that  its  depth  at  the  foramen  cannot 
be  given  with  certainty ;  it  was  probably  about  4'5  centim.  Over 
the  second  foramen  (fig.  1,  s)  the  depth  is  7'5  centim.,  over  the  third 
(fig.  1, 4)  nearly  8'5  centim.,  over  the  fourth  (fig.  1, 5)  6*7  centim.,  over 
the  fifth  (fig.  1 , 0)  4  centim.,  while  the  next  appears  to  be  diminishing 
further.  Thus  this  neural  canal  is  distinguished  from  all  forms 
hitherto  known  by  its  extraordinary  lateral  compression  relatively 
to  height  in  the  middle  region. 

The  foramina  appear  to  be  situate  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
neural  canal  in  front,  below  the  middle  in  the  next  three  vertebre, 
and  above  the  middle  in  the  last  preserved. 

The  first  foramen  does  not  differ  greatly  in  length  from  the  others ; 
it  is  under  2  centim.  long,  of  ovate  form,  and  1  centim.  deep.  Its 
outlet  is  vertical  above  and  oblique  posteriorly.  The  second  foramen 
is  deeper,  and  opens  obHquely  posteriorly;  the  third  foramen  is 
narrower  than  the  first,  and  pointed  in  front  and  behind.  The  fourth 
is  large,  and  the  fifth  small  and  narrow.  In  every  case  except  the 
last  the  neural  canal  is  wider  above  the  foramen  than  below  it. 

The  base  of  the  specimen  is  rounded  from  side  to  side  with  a  slight 
longitudinal  median  gro6ve  behind  (fig.  2),  and  with  an  expansion  or 
swelling  in  the  region  of  the  sutures  between  the  vertebrsB.  The 
rounding  is  most  marked  in  the  middle  of  each  centrum  ;  and  in  front 
there  is  a  slight  approach  to  flattening.  The  nutritive  foramina 
(fig.  2^n)  are  well  seen  in  the  first  vertebra  preserved ;  they  arc  narrow, 
1  centim.  long,  1  centim.  apart,  and  i5  centim.  from  the  anterior 
margin.     In  the  next  two  vertebrae  they  are  much  smaller  and  less 
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distinctly  marked ;  in  the  fourth  they  are  smaller  still,  but  wider  apart, 
and  still  preserve  the  same  distance  from  the  anterior  border  of  the 
vertebra.  In  the  sixth  they  become  large  again,  are  less  than  a 
centimetre  apart,  and  a  little  more  anterior  in  position. 

The  sutural  line  between  the  vertebrse  shows  that  in  the  region 
of  the  centrum  the  outline  was  convex  from  above  downward  in 
front  laterally,  and  concave  from  side  to  side  at  the  base  in  front. 
The  sutures  between  the  vertebrse  are  marked  by  sharp  narrow 
grooves,  which  correspond  to  ridges  on  the  interior  of  the  bone.  The 
suture  appears  to  pass  upward,  so  as  to  merge  into  the  neuro-central 
suture,  which  is  faint,  but  best  marked  in  the  last  vertebra,  where 
it  passes  below  the  lateral  neural  foramen.  The  antero-posterior 
limiU  of  the  neural  arch  correspond  closely  to  the  limits  of  the 
centrum. 

The  transverse  processes  are  directed  forward  in  front,  outward 
in  the  middle,  and  backward  behind  (fig.  2).  They  are  given  off, 
ad  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  line  of  the  lateral  intervertebral  sutures, 
and  just  in  front  of  the  sutures  on  the  base.  There  is  no  evidence  . 
of  any  separate  bony  base  to  these  processes,  separating  them  from 
the  neural  canal,  though  such  partitions  probably  existed.  The 
first  of  these  processes  on  the  right  side  is  at  the  fracture  4  J  centim. 
deep,  and  widens  from  1  centim.  above  to  2|  centim.  below.  It  is 
situate  just  in  front  of  the  intervertebral  suture. 

The  attachment  of  the  second  process  is  4*8  centim.  deep,  with  its 
base  placed  a  little  higher  than  the  first.  Its  margin  is  con  cave  in  front ; 
and  the  concavity  appears  to  have  excavated  the  process  much  as  in 
the  first  process.  The  third  process  is  fractured  nearer  to  its  base, 
and  is  less  than  4  centim.  deep  and  about  2  centim.  wide.  The 
fourth  is  smaller ;  the  fifth,  hardly  more  than  1}  centim.  deep  and 
1  centim.  wide,  diverges  conspicuously  backward  and  outward. 

The  first  process  on  the  right  side  expands  outward  and  forward 
in  a  subconical  way,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  large  flattened  facet 
for  the  ilium  (fig.  1,  ta),  which  is  vertical  in  position,  though  incHned 
somewhat  forward,  and  a  little  convex  from  above  downward.  It  is 
11*5  centim.  deep  and  7*5  centim.  wide  where  widest.  The  pos- 
terior border  is  convex,  and  the  posterior  side  gives  off  a  little 
rounded  ridge  where  it  joins  the  side  of  the  cast  of  the  neural  region. 
In  front  the  outline  of  its  articular  end  is  more  angular,  being 
compressed  below  and  above.  A  blunt  ridge  runs  on  the  inner 
side  from  the  middle,  and  expands  upward  so  as  to  form  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  transverse  process  at  its  base,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  an  aspect  to  the  process  of  being  excavated  in  front. 

The  transverse  processes  ,would  give  a  width  to  the  sacrum  in 
front  of  20  centim.,  which  was  probably  increased  towards  the 
middle. 

Behind  the  transverse  processes  there  is  a  moderate  circular 
inflation  of  the  cast,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  the  vertebra),  so 
that  in  front  of  the  neural  foramen  there  is  a  somewhat  convex 
rugose  tubercle,  as  though  bone  were  attached  to  it. 

I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  affinities  of  the  remark- 
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able  animal  thns  indicated ;  for  if  my  inference  from  the  condition 
of  the  transverse  process  is  correct,  it  belongs  to  a  very  different 
type  of  animal  from  the  Dinosaurs  hitherto  known,  which  have 
heavy  vertebrs  in  the  sacral  region.  The  only  English  genus 
(Omithopsis)  which  has  pneumatic  vertebrsD  and  dense  bony  tissue, 
must  be  assumed,  from  the  allied  American  genera,  to  have  had  a 
sacrum  of  verj'  different  character.  There  ib  no  proof  that  the  ver- 
tebr»  of  Thecospondylus  were  pneumatic ;  but  the  bones  were 
formed  on  the  lightest  type  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  indicate, 
I  believe,  an  ordinal  or  subordinal  group,  in  which  the  skeleton  was 
not  pneumatic,  but  as  dense  and  light  as  in  the  Omithosauria,  and 
supported  on  powerful  hind  limbs. 

With  an  enlightened  liberality  which  deserves  our  thanks.  Dr. 
Homer  has  commissioned  me  to  deposit  the  specimen  in  the  national 
collection  at  South  Kensington,  that  it  may  be  the  bett<er  available 
for  study. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  XIX. 

Fig.  1.  Right  lateral  aspect  of  caat  of  neural  cavity  of  sacrum,  Bhowing: — ^the 
sequence  of  vertebrae,  numbered  1  to  7 ;  the  bases  of  the  transverse 
processes  {f)  on  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Tcrtebne,  and  the  large 
expanded  articular  facet  of  the  2nd  transverse  process  (to)  where  it 
joined  the  ilium  ;  the  apertures  (v)  for  the  passage  of  sacral  nervpf ; 
and  (b)  portions  of  thin  dense  bone  adherent  to  the  neural  region  of  the 
verteorae  numbered  4,  5,  and  6. 
2.  Inferior  aspect  of  the  same  specimen,  showing  the  rounded  underside  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  their  attenuation  posteriorly,  the  suture^ 
(«)  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  the  positions  (f)  from  which 
the  processes  are  given  olT  and  their  divergence  backward  in  the  Hth 
and  forward  in  the  2nd .  the  positions  of  the  vascular  foramina  are 
indicated  by  the  letter  n. 


Discussioir. 

The  President  agreed  with  the  author  in  regarding  the  specimen 
as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  new  genus. 
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45.  On  the  Relations  of  the  Eocene  and  Olioocene  Strata  in  the 
Hampshire  Basin.  By  Prof.  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  G.S. 
(Read  April  26,  1882.) 

I.  Introduction, 

Since  the  publication  of  my  paper  *'  On  the  Oligocene  Strata  of 
the  Hampshire  Basin  "  ♦,  I  have  been  favoured  with  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  criticisms  from  geologists,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries ;  and  the  time  has  now  perhaps  arrived  when  some  of  the 
interesting  questions  thus  raised  may  be  discussed  with  advantage. 

The  great  object  of  my  former  memoir  was  to  determine  the 
age  and  relations  of  a  series  of  marine  beds  which  contain  a  highly 
interesting  fauna — a  fauna  presenting  the  closest  affinities  with 
that  of  a  well-delined  system  of  strata  xory  Avidely  distributed  in 
Central  Europe. 

In  framing  his  classification  of  the  Hampshire  Tertiaries,  the 
late  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  gave  no  place  to  this  important  series  of 
beds — a  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered 
by  those  among  my  critics  who  have  demurred  to  my  proposed  moditi- 
cation  of  Forbes's  clswsification  as  unnecessary  and,  therefore,  un- 
warrantable. 

The  history  of  the  discover}'  of  this  interesting  marine  series  does 
not  appear  to  bo  generally  known.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell  spent 
his  earliest  years  in  the  New  Forest,  residing  at  Bartley  Lodge  near 
Lyndhurst.  At  that  time  shelly  marls  api>ear  to  have  been  in  great 
request  among  agriculturists,  being  employed  by  them  £is  a  manure 
on  some  of  the  poorer  soils,  like  the  similar  materials  of  the  French 
Fahluns  and  our  own  Crags.  Now,  in  the  hills  lying  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town  of  Lyndhurst  such  marls  were  found  to  occur, 
and  numerous  pits  were  opened  for  their  excavation.  In  his  visits 
to  these  marl-pits  Lyell  found  the  beds  to  be  crowded  with  beautiful 
and  well-preserved  marine  shells,  of  which  he  made  a  considerable 
collection,  sending  examples  of  them  to  Webster  and  Sowerby. 

At  that  time  all  the  murine  bands  which  occur  in  the  Hempstead, 
Bembridge,  and  Headon  series  were  confounded  with  one  another 
under  the  name  of  the  **  Upper  Marine  Formation ;"  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Webster  at  once  claimed  these  marine 
marls  of  Lyndhurst  as  being  of  that  aget.  Sowerby,  however, 
seems  to  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  fauna  of  the  Lyndhurst 
beds  is  a  peculiar  one ;  and  he  described  and  figured  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  distinctive  of  its  fossils,  namely  Voluta  geminata, 
and  Cardita  deltoidea  X» 

The  employment  of  these  marls,  or  shelly  clays,  of  the  New 
Forest  for  agricultural  purposes  soon  ceased,  however ;  but  the 
numerous  abandoned  workings  and  the  names  g^ven  to  oertain 

*  Quart.  Joum.  G©ol.  See.  vol.  xxxvi.  (1880)  p.  137. 
^  Trans.  Geol.  See.  2nd  ser.vol.  i.  p.  94. 
X  Min.  Conch,  t.  398.  f.  8,  t.  259.  f.  1. 
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localities  prove  to  what  an  extent  it  was  at  one  time  carried.  Frag- 
mentary specimens  of  the  fossils  of  these  beds  may  still  be  found  in 
the  old  workings ;  but  the  lato  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  ui  bringing  together 
his'fine  collection  of  the  MoUusca  from  the  British  Lower  Tertiaries, 
found  it  necessary  to  emply  workmen  to  reopen  some  of  these  pits, 
in  order  to  obtain  weU-preserved  specimens.  There  were  also  at 
that  time  two  brickj'ards  in  which  the  strata  in  question  were  ex- 
posed, those  namely  of  Whitley  Eidge  and  Iloydon,  the  former  of 
which  has  been  long  closed. 

But  in  the  year  1858  the  construction  of  a  railway-cutting  at 
Brockenhurst  afforded  an  opportunity  for  collecting  the  fossils  of  this 
interesting  series  of  marine  beds,  of  which  opportunity  Mr.  Edwards 
and  the  Geological  Survey  made  excellent  use ;  Mr.  Henry  Keep- 
ing and  Mr.  Eichard  Gibbs,  the  fossil-collector  of  the  Survey,  were 
both  for  some  time  employed  in  collecting  the  fossils  from  this  inter- 
esting deposit. 

In  1863  M.  von  Konen  visited  this  country ;  and  in  the  group 
of  fossils  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  collected  from  L)mdhurst,  Whit- 
ley Bidge,  Iloydon,  and  Brockenhurst  he  at  once  recognized  the 
peculiar  and  remarkable  fauna  of  the  Tongrian  of  Belgium  and  the 
Lower  Oligocene  of  Northern  Germany.  He  also  placed  on  the 
same  horizon  certain  beds  at  Colwell  Bay  and  Wliitecliff  Bay  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  ♦. 

Dr.  Duncan^s  subsequent  study  of  the  rich  coral-fauna  of  these 
beds  amply  confirmed  Von  Kdnen's  views  as  to  their  Lower- 
Oligocene  age  f. 

Now  in  my  former  memoir  I  have  argued  that  the  Barton  Clay 
and  its  continental  equivalents  ought  to  be  regarded  as  forming  the 
highest  member  of  the  Eocene.  The  Headon-HUl  Sands  and  Clays, 
which  overlie  the  Barton  beds,  exhibit  intercalated  bands  of  brackish- 
water  origin,  and  yield  a  considerable  fauna.  Among  the  most 
abundant  and  characteristic  fossils  of  both  the  Headon  Sands  and 
Clays  are  the  different  varieties  of  CeriiJuum  concavum^  Sow.  In 
many  parts  of  the  continent  a  series  of  beds  with  a  similar  fauna 
has  been  found,  overlying  the  richly  fossiUferous  representative  of 
the  Bartonian  ;  and  this  series  of  strata  has  long  been  recognized  by 
Mayer,  Sandberger,  and  other  authors  as  "  the  zone  of  CeriihiHm 
i'oncavum,"  To  this  horizon,  therefore,  I  have  referred  both  the 
Headon  Sands  and  Clays. 

The  richly  fossiliferous  marine  beds  of  Lyndhurst  and  Brocken- 
hurst I  believe  to  altogether  overlie  the  Headon  group  or  Zone  of 
Cerithium  concavum ;  and  I  have  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  *'  the 
Brockenhurst  series,"  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a  mass  of  strata  of 
considerable  thickness  and  importance,  and  possesses  a  ver}*  rich  and 
characteristic  fauna.  I  have  grouped  the  Headon  and  Brookenhurst 
beds  together  as  the  Lower  Oligocene,  and  the  overlying  Bembridge 
and  Hempstead  as  the  Middle  Oligocene,  the  Upper  Oligocene  being 
altogether  wanting  in  this  country. 

*  Quart  Journ.  Oeol.  Soo.  vol.  xx.  (18(VI)p.  98. 

t  Monograph  of  Britiflh  Foasil  Corals,  2nd  ser.,  Pal.  Soc.  1866. 
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To  this  proposed  classification  exception  has  been  taken  by  various 
critics,  on  very  different  and  often  qnite  opposite  grounds.  Many 
esteemed  continental  correspondents,  who  entirely  agree  with  me  as 
to  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strata,  point  out  that  in  the  Paris 
basin  the  zone  of  Cerlthium  concavum  appears  to  be  simply  an  upper 
and  subordinate  member  of  the  Bartonian ;  they  argue,  therefore, 
that  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Eocene  and  Oligocene  should 
be  drawn  at  the  base  of  the  Brockenhurst  series,  thus  including  the 
Headon  Clays  and  Sands  in  the  Bartonian  or  Upper  Eocene.  My 
reason  for  not,  in  the  first  instance,  adopting  this  line  as  the  limit  of 
the  Eocene  and  Oligocene  was  the  great  inconvenience  which  would 
result  from  breaking  up  our  fluvio-marine  series  into  two  portions, 
and  grouping  one  with  the  Eocene  and  the  other  with  the  Oligocene. 
It  is  tme  that  the  interesting  observation  made  by  Messrs.  Keeping 
and  Tavvney,  that  at  Whitecliff  Bay  an  actual  unconformity  appears 
to  exist  at  this  horizon,  lends  some  support  to  the  view  that  this 
is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  great  series ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  adopting  different  limits 
between  the  great  geological  divisions  in  this  country  and  on  the 
continent,  it  may  be  advisable  to  waive  tJie  objection  to  breaking  up 
what  appears  to  be,  locally,  a  natural  grouping  of  the  strata. 

But  other  critics,  while  agreeing  with  M.  von  Kcinen,  Dr.  Duncan, 
and  myself  as  to  the  Lower-Oligocene  age  of  the  Brockenhurst  beds, 
maintain  that  I  have  altogether  misunderstood  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  strata  *.  They  assert  that  the  Brockenhurst  beds  do  not 
overlie  the  Headon  group,  but  lie  in  the  midst  of  it,  forming  a  base- 
ment bed  to  the  so-called  "  Middle  Headon  series."  To  the  very 
obvious  objection  that  this  places  what  nearly  all  continental  paleeon- 
tologists  regard  as  an  Upper  Eocene  fauna  below  one  belonging  to 
the  Lower  Oligocene,  one  of  the  authors  has  replied  by  asserting  that 
the  name  of  the  zone  of  Ceriihium  concavum  is  properly  applicable 
only  to  the  sands  at  the  base  of  the  Headon  series,  and  not  to  the 
overlying  clays  t.  More  matured  study  of  the  question,  however, 
appears  to  have  led  Mr.  Tawney  to  greatly  modify  his  views  on 
the  whole  question ;  for  in  a  later  memoir  we  find  him  maintaining 
that  the  term  Oligocene  "  is  less  applicable  to  i»he  English  Ter- 
tiarics  than  the  older  and  more  classical  division  into  Eocene  &c.,'' 
and,  again,  ''the  break  between  Oligocene  and  Eocene  is  an  unnatural 
one,  and  the  introduction  of  the  term  in  our  opinion  obscures  the 
affinities  between  the  members  of  the  English  series"  %, 

In  the  same  paper  this  author  abandons  his  former  views  as  to 
the  English  representatives  of  the  zone  of  Cerithium  concavum,  and 
states  that  the  Headon  Sands  are  characterized  by  the  Cerithium 
pleurotomoides,  Desh.,  while  he  now  admits  that  Cerithium  concavum 
is  especially  abundant  in  the  overlying  clays.      With  the  great 

't'  "  On  the  Beds  of  Headon  Hill  and  Colwell  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  hj 
H.  Keeping  and  E.  B.  Tawney,  Quart.  Joum.  Greol.  See.  vol.  xxxvii.  (1881) 
p.  85. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  xxxvii.  (1881)  p.  127. 

I  Pro€«eding8  of  the  Oambridge  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  147,  note. 
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majority  of  continental  palieontologists,  I  maintain  that  CerithivaA 
cfmannim  and  6'.  phtirotomoides^  are  mere  varieties  of  one  well-marked 
Bpeciea,  and  that  both  the  Headon  Sands  and  Clays  belong  to  the 
zone  of  Cerithivm  concavum. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  these 
Lower  Tertiary  strata,  two  perfectly  distinct  questions  are  involved- 
first,  as  to  the  order  of  succession  of  the  beds  in  the  Hampshire 
basin,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  correlation  of  those  beds  with  the 
deposits  formed  during  the  same  great  geological  periods  in  other 
areas. 

It  will  manifestly  facilitate  our  fair  consideration  of  these  two 
questions,  if  we  treat  each  of  them  separately  ;  and  such  a  course  10 
fortunately  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  at  Whitocliff  Bay, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wifjht,  we  have  a  continuous  section  of  about  1J>U0 
feet  of  nearly  vortical  strata  belonp^nj?  to  the  Eocene  and  Lower 
Oligocene  periods  ;  so  that  here,  at  all  events,  the  matter  is  not  com- 
plicat<?d  by  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  order  of  succession.  The 
vertical  position  of  these  beds  is  not  very  favourable  for  the  collection 
of  fossils  from  them  ;  but  many  of  the  strata  are  admirably  dis])layed 
at  low  water,  es|)ecially  during  spring-tides,  and  yield  rich  and  abun- 
dant faunas.  The  admirable  section  of  Professor  Prestwich*  enables 
us  to  refer  without  risk  of  being  mistaken  to  any  particular  stratum: 
and  the  thicknesses  of  the  whole  of  these  beds  have  been  carefully  cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Codrington  with  the  aid  of  the  25-inch  maps  of  the 
Onlnance  Survev  t. 

I  am  en^eatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Codrington  for  the  loan  of  the 
manuscri])t  of  his  detailed  section  of  the  beds  seen  in  W'hitocliff  Bay, 
which  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  my  studies. 

II.    Geological  Age  of  thr  Hevt^ral  *<eries  of  Bed^  exhihitetl  In  the 

Wh  iiecliff-  Bay  Sect  ion. 

The  references  made  to  the  several  portions  of  the  AMiitecliff-Bay 
section  in  the  following  pages  will  be  facilitated  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  (p.  405),  in  which  the  nature  of  the  several  beds  is 
indicated  by  shading.  The  engraver,  in  reducing  the  section  to  the 
limits  of  the  page,  has  not  very  accurately  preserved  the  relative  thick- 
ness of  the  several  beds.  These  thicknesses,  however,  are  stated 
in  the  text.     The  numbers  are  those  of  Prof.  Prestwich*s  section. 

With  respect  to  the  jwrtion  of  the  Whitecliflf-Bay  section  which 
represents  the  Lower  Eocene,  there  is  fortunately  little  ground  for 
difference  of  opinion.  The  widely  distributed  Plastic  Clay  scries  of 
the  Paris,  Hampshire,  and  London  basins  is,  at  Whitecliff  Bay, 
represented  by  Mr.  Prestwich's  bed  2,  here  200  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  seen  to  be  overlain  by  a  series  of  sands  and  clays  (beds 
3  and  4  of  Prestwich)  with  a  tolerably  abundant  fauna.  That  thi« 
series  of  beds,  which  is  about  300  feet  in  thickness,  is  correctly  re- 
ferred to  the  London  Clay  has  been  shown  by  the  valuable  rcsoarche« 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Qeol,  Soo.  vol.  ii.  (1846)  pi.  ix. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  xxiv.  (1868)  p.  519. 
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ot  Mr.  Meyer  *  and  Mr.  Caleb  Erans  t  conceming  the  equivalent 
strata  which  were  exposed  during  the  Portsmouth-Dockyard  ex- 
tension works.  The  Portsmouth  sections,  as  described  by  these 
authors,  supply  us  also  with  the  means  of  bringing  into  correlation 
the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  Bognor,  the  stratigraphical  position  of 
which  was  before  uncertain,  and  the  beds  of  the  Whitecliff-Bay 
section,  which  have  not  yielded  a  very  abundant  fauna. 

\V  hen  we  proceed  westward,  however,  to  Alum  Bay,  which  is 
.distant  22  miles  from  ^Tiitecliff  Bay,  there  is  more  diflSculty  in  de- 
terminingj  the  exact  limits  of  the  Lower  Eocene.  The  carefully 
measured  section  of  the  Geological  Survey  shows  the  Plastic  Clay  to 
be  only  84  feet  thick,  while  it  assigns  219  feet  of  strata  to  the 
London-Clay  series.  Mr.  (lardner*  has  argued  in  favour  of  in- 
cluding the  next  170  feet  of  strata  in  the  London-Clay  series  ;  and 
there  are  good  grounds  for  adopting  his  suggestion.  This  would 
make  the  Lower  Eocene  beds  at  Alum  Bav  480  feet  thick,  while  at 
Whitecliff  Bay  they  are  oOO  feet.  Both  the  divisions  of  the  Lower 
Eocene  are  represented  at  Studland  Bay  :  but  the  characters  of  the 
exposures  are  not  such  as  to  readily  admit  of  the  relative  thick- 
nesses of  the  series  of  strata  being  accurately  determined. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Middle  Eocene  strata,  we  find  the 
greatest  diversity  between  the  views  of  different  authors,  both  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  several  divisions  and  their  correlation  with  the 
strata  of  the  London  and  Paris  basins  respectively. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Prestwich  announced  his  very  important  discovery 
that  the  Bracklesham  and  Barton  beds  of  the  Hampshire  bajsin  do 
not  represent,  as  had  formerly  been  supposed,  the  London  Clay,  but 
that  the  former  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Calcaire  groesier,  and 
the  latter  of  the  Gres  de  Beauchamp,  or  Babies  moyens,  of  the 
Paris  basin  §.  Contemporaneous  with  this  important  determination 
was  the  same  author's  recognition  of  the  Lower  Bracklesham  &iuia 
in  the  Middle  Bagshot  strata  of  the  London  basin  |j. 

Above  the  strata  which  at  Whitecliff  Bay  have  been  shown  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  London  Clay,  there  occurs  a  series  of 
unfossiliferous  sands  (Bed  5  of  Prestwich),  in  all  probability  of 
freshwater  origin.  The  thickness  of  these  beds  has  been  estimated 
at  142  feet  by  Mr.  Codrington;  and  they  were  correlated  by 
Prof.  Prestwich  with  the  Lower  Bagshot  series  in  the  London  basin. 

The  beds  numbered  from  6  to  14  by  Prestwich  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  9  feet,  referred  by  that  author  to  the 
Bracklesham  series,  which,  as  thus  defined,  had  a  thickness  of  about 
450  feet.  The  beds  15  to  19  inclusive,  in  all  about  260  feet  of 
strata,  were  referred  to  the  Barton  Clay.  But  in  1862  the  Rev,  O. 
Fisher  proposed  to  remove  more  than  200  feet  of  the  Whitecliff-Bay 
beds  from  the  Barton  series  and  to  include  them  in  the  Bracklesham 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Gteol  See.  toI.  xrrii.  (1871)  p.  74. 

t  Proc.  Gteol.  Assoc.  voL  ii.  pp.  61,  149. 

J  Ibid.  vol.  Ti.  p.  86. 

§  Quart  Joum.  C^l.  Soc.  toI.  iii.  (1847)  p.  ii53. 

I  iW(i.p.378. 
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series  *.  Mr.  Fisher's  reason  for  proposing  this  great  change  in  the 
classification  of  the  Whitccliff-Bay  beds  was  that  he  considered  certain 
fossiliferous  bands  could  be  traced  continuously  wherever  the  Brackle- 
sham  series  is  exposed  over  the  whole  Hampshire  basin.  In  each 
of  these  fossil-beds,  which  vary  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  (3  feet, 
he  assures  us  that  a  similar  matrix  and  the  same  assemblage  of 
fossils  can  he  recogni7.ed,  and  he  assumes  the  continuity  of  these 
fossiliferous  bands  over  the  whole  of  the  wide  area  through  which 
the  Bracklesham  series  can  be  followed — an  area  measuring  40 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  20  miles  from  north  to  south. 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  occurrence  of  these  fossil- 
beds  is  capable  of  a  different  explanation.  Among  the  inconstant 
strata  deposited  (as  the  Brackleshams  undoubtedly  were)  near 
the  estuary  of  a  great  river,  similar  materials  with  the  same 
assemblage  of  fossils  would  be  deposited  wherever  the  same  physical 
conditions  prevailed  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  similar 
fossil- beds  exposed  at  widely  separated  localities  are  necessarily 
parts  of  one  continuous  stratum.  Mr.  Fisher's  argument  in  favour 
of  including  so  great  a  thickness  of  the  Whiteclift'-Bay  beds  in  the 
Bracklesham  series  rests  to  a  great  extent  also  on  his  reference  of 
the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Hunting  Bridge  to  that  geological  horizon ; 
and  this  is  a  conclusion  which  is  far  from  being  free  from  doubt. 
Although  it  is  difficult  among  the  poorly  fossiliferous  beds  of  White- 
cliff  Bay  to  fix  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Brackles- 
ham and  Barton  series,  yet  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  Barton  Clays  have  a  greater  thickness  and  importance  at 
that  locality  than  is  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Fisher. 

With  respect  to  the  correlation  of  the  richly  fossiliferous  strata  of 
the  Hampshire  and  Paris  basins,  Mr.  Prestwich's  admirable  papers 
left  little  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  discovery  of  fresh  species  in 
the  two  areas  has  completely  confirmed  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  that  author  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Morris  and  the  late 
Mr.  F.  Edwards.  As  early  as  1847 1  it  was  proved  that  the 
Bracklesham  beds  contain  the  same  fauna  as  the  Calcaire  grossier ; 
and  in  1857  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  Bracklesham  series  and 
the  Barton  series  with  the  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  of  France  and 
Belgium  was  established  beyond  all  chance  of  controversy  +. 

But  the  correlation  of  the  richly  fossiliferous  Hampshire  beds 
with  the  barren  Middle  Eocene  of  the  London  basin  has  proved  a 
far  more  difficult  task ;  and  the  views  generally  accepted  on  this 
question  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  still  open  to  very  grave 
doubt. 

The  Lower  Bagshot  beds  of  the  London  basin  have  a  thickness  of 
from  100  to  150  feet ;  they  contain  only  a  few  obscure  vegetable 
remains,  and  are  in  all  probability  of  freshwater  origin.  The  sands 
and  pipe-clays  which  at  Studland  Bay,  Alum  Bay,  and  Whitecliff 
Bay  are  seen  immediately  overlying  the  representatives  of  the 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  XTiii.  (1862)  p.  05. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  (1847)  p.  354. 
J  lind,  vol.  xiii.  (1857)  p.  90. 
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London  Clay  were  regarded  by  Mr.  Prestwich  as  probably  repre- 
senting the  Lower  Bagshot  of  the  London  basin,  and  as  being,  like  it, 
of  freshwater  origin*.  The  pipe-claye  with  abundant  vegetable 
remains  at  Corfe,  Branksea.  Stndland,  and  Alum  Eay,  all  appear  to 
be  in  this  part  of  the  Middle  Eocene  series.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Mr.  Prestwich  confined  the  teim  Lower  Bagshot  beds  to  his 
stratum  5  of  Whitecliff  Bay,  which  he  had  previously  called  the 
"  Lower  Bracklesham  Sands  "  t. 

The  Middle  Bagshot  of  the  London  basin  is  only  from  40  to  00 
feet  in  thickness ;  it  is  of  somewhat  argillaceous  composition,  and 
of  undoubted  marine  origin.  So  inconstant  are  its  characters, 
however,  in  difterent  parts  of  the  London  basin,  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  this  and  the  other  divisions  of  the  Bagshot 
beds  which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  has  evidently  not  been 
followed  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Middle  Bagshots  contain  only  a  few  marine  fossils  ;  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  correlate  them,  without  doubt,  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  Bracklesham  series  in  the  Hampshire  basin.  The 
Upper  Bagshot  of  the  London  basin  has  a  thickness  varj'ing  from 
100  to  150  feet,  and  only  differs  from  the  Middle  Bagshot  in  its 
more  purel}'  arenaceous  character,  a  distinction  which  is  far  from 
being  constant.  The  Upper,  like  the  Middle  Bagshots,  are  of  marine 
origin  ;  but  the  fossils  are  exceedingly  rare  and  very  badly  preserved. 

With  regard  to  the  portions  of  the  Ilampshire  Eocenes  with  which 
the  Upper  Bagshot  of  the  London  basin  ought  to  be  correlated,  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Mr.  Prestwich's  views 
are  clearly  stated  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  How  far  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands  are  related  to  the  Brftckles- 
ham  series  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  few  fossils  I  have  found  in 
those  sands  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  enable  me  to  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion.  Ap,  however,  the  fossiliferous  Middle  Bagshot 
Sands  are  very  thin,  and  represent  apparently  only  the  lower  or 
middle  part  of  the  Bracklesham  series,  I  think  it  probable  that  it  is 
the  upper  beds  of  sand  and  clay  of  the  latter  which  pass  north- 
wards into  the  thick  sands  of  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands.  Still  it 
is  Xiossible  that  part  of  them  may  represent  the  Barton  series :  for 
we  see  at  Barton  how  shifting  the  upper  part  of  that  series  is — how 
clay  predominates  at  one  place  and  sands  at  another  "  J. 

In  the  various  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey,  however, 
the  thin  division  of  the  Middle  Bagshot  is  correlated  without  any 
expression  of  doubt  w^ith  the  whole  of  the  Bracklesham  and  Barton 
series,  a  mass  of  strata  which  at  Whitecliff  Bay  exceeds  700  feet 
in  thickness,  while  a  series  of  sands  overlying  the  Barton  Clay  is 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Upper  Bagshot. 

Mr.  Gardner's  studies  of  the  beds  in  the  Bournemouth  area  have 
led  him  to  another,  and  much  more  probable,  correlation  of  the 
Middle  Eocenes  of  the  Hamjwhire  and  London  basins,  a  view  which 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc  vol.  iii.  (1847)  p.  396. 
^  Ibid.  Tol.  xiii.  (ia57)  p.  00,  note. 
{  Ibid.  vol.  xiii.  p.  132. 
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is  much  more  in  haxmony  with  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Prestwioh  as 
given  in  the  paragraph  cited  above.  Like  the  latter  author, 
Mr.  Gardner  restricts  the  name  of  Lower  Bagshot  to  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Middle  Eocene,  which  immediately  overlies  the  London  Clay, 
and  he  finds  a  probable  representative  of  the  Middle  Bagshot  in  his 
"  Bournemouth  Marine,"  and  of  the  Upper  Bagshot  in  his  Boscombe 
Sand  with  its  remarkable  pebble-beds*. 

In  his  memoir  on  the  London  basin,  Mr.  Whitaker  admits  that 
the  gi'ounds  on  which  the  classification  of  the  Geological  Survey  is 
based  are  far  from  being  satisfactory.  As  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  he  feels,  he  suggests  that  the  Barton  Clay  may  be  absent, 
and  in  this  way  the  representative  of  a  higher  series  of  beds  may  I 

come  to  rest  on  the  strata  of  Lower- Bracklesham  age  f.  But  of  the 
existence  of  any  lacuna  between  the  Upper  and  Middle  Bagshots  no 
evidence  has  ever  been  produced  ;  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
Mr.  Prestwich  and  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  fixing 
upon  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  them  seems  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  one  series  graduates  insensibly  into  the 
other. 

Still  more  recently  Mr.  Herries  has  brought  forward  the  evidence 
of  some  additional  species  of  MoUusca,  which  he  has  found  in  the 
Upper  Bagshot  beds  of  the  London  basin,  as  throwing  fresh  light  on 
the  vexed  question  of  their  geological  age  J.     These  fossils  are  un- 
fortunately all  casts  in  ironstone,  and  it  is  admitted  that  their 
identification  is  in  most  cases  very  doubtful ;    nevertheless  it  is 
arguod  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  associating  the 
Upper  Bagshot  with  the  Barton  rather  than  with  the  Bracklesham 
series.     As  there  arc,  however,  only  three  species  said  U)  be  certainly 
recognizable,  which  are  peculiar  Barton  forms  (though  one  at  least 
of  these  has  certainly  been  found  in  the  Bracklesham  scries),  it  must 
he  admitted  that  the  additional  evidence  is  not  of  any  very  great 
"weight.     Mr.  Herries,  however,  concludes  from  his  study  of  this 
fauna  that  while  the  Upper  Bagshot  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Barton 
Clay,  "  that  part  at  least  of  the  Hampshire-basin  Upper  Bagshot  which 
at  its  summit,  immediately  under  the  freshwater  Lower  Headon  at 
Hordwell,  contains  OHva  Branderi  and  C.  (  Vicaryd)  concavum,  is  a 
diBtinct  and  probably  higher  horizon  "§.     A  still  later  paper  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Tawney  makes  the  same  admission  as  to  the  imper- 
fection  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  "Upper  Bagshot"  of  the 
Ix>ndon  and  Hampshire  basins  are  placed  on  the  same  horizon.     The 
author,  however,  argues  in  favour  of  the  continued  use  of  the  term 
for  the  strata  of  the  Hampshire  basin,  or,  in  other  words,  of  applying 
the  same  name  to  two  sets  of  strata  of  admittedly  dificrent  age. 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  this  review  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  that, 
-while  the  general  correlation  of  the  beds  of  the  Hampshire  and  Paris 

basins  ia  undisputed,  the  exact  age  of  the  Bagshots  of  the  London 

» 

•   Quart.  Joiirn.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  xxxv.  (1879)  pp.  210,  227. 
t  Mera.  Qeol.  Surv.  Gt  Britain,  toI.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  .'^33. 
J  Geol.  Mag.  new  ser.  dee.  ii.  vol.  viii.  p.  171. 
§  Loe.  cif.  p.  1 73. 
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area  is  still  a  subject  of  much  doubt ;  and  this  arises  principally  from 
the  fact  of  the  unfossiliferous  character  of  these  last-mentioned  strata. 
According  to  the  views  of  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  6(5' • 
feet  of  the  beds  seen  at  Alum  Bay  ought  to  be  ranked  as  Lover 
Bagshot,  while  Mr.  Gardner  would  restrict  that  name  to  73  feet  of 
those  beds.  What,  if  any  such  exist,  are  the  Hampshire  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Upper  Bagshots  of  the  London  basin,  is  a  question 
about  which  there  is  still  greater  and  apparently  hopeless  divergence 
of  opinion. 

From  this  state  of  confusion  into  which  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Eocenes  of  the  Hampshire  basin  has  unfor- 
tunately fallen,  there  is  one  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  only  one 
means  of  escape.  It  is  clear  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bagshola  of 
the  London  basin  have  not  yielded  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
preserved  organic  remains  to  enable  us  to  determine  their  exact 
place  in  the  geological  series.  The  naming  of  beds  in  the  Hampshire 
basin,  the  age  of  which  is  clearly  determinable,  after  these  doabtful 
deposits,  has  been  the  source  of  an  immense  amount  of  confusion 
in  the  past.  I  would  therefore  advocate,  as  the  only  way  of  getting 
rid  of  this  confusion,  the  total  abandonment  of  the  terms  Upper 
and  Lower  Bagshot,  as  applied  to  strata  in  the  Hampshire  basin. 

The  beds  in  the  Hampshire  basin  to  which  the  term  Lower  Bag- 
shot  has  been  rcstrictod  by  Mr.  Prestwich  and  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
were  formerly  called  "  the  Lower  Bracklesham  Sands  ^  by  the  firs^t- 
named  author.  This  name  appears  liable  to  be  misundersood,  and 
has  been  withdrawn  by  its  author.  I  would  venture  therefore  to 
suggest  as  a  convenient  name  for  this  series  of  beds,  which  i> 
represented  in  Whitecliff  Bay  by  Mr.  Prestwich's  bed  5,  in  Alnm 
Bay  by  his  beds  15  to  18,  and  on  the  Hampshire  coast  by  the 
sands  and  pipo-clays  of  Poole,  Corfc,  Branksea  Island,  and  Studland 
Bay,  the  term  "  Studland  Series."  The  Studland  beds  are  of  ptirely 
freshwater  origin  ;  and  they  yield  an  abundant  flora,  which  has  now 
been  shown  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  overlying 
Bournemouth  beds  *. 

The  Studland  Series  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  Middle  Eocene 
in  the  Hampshire  basin ;  and  the  upper  part  of  that  division  is 
formed  by  the  mass  of  strata  which  in  its  easterly  development  is 
purely  marine  but  in  its  westerly  development  passes  into  brackish- 
water  and  freshwater  deposits.  The  way  in  which  this  takes  place 
has  been  admirably  illustrated  in  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Prestwich  and 
Mr.  Gardner.  The  marine  type  of  this  formation  is  the  Brackleshant, 
the  freshwater  the  Bournemouth  series.  Both  the  marine  fauna 
and  the  terrestrial  flora  of  these  beds  seem  to  be  highly  charac- 
teristic, so  as  to  clearly  distinguish  it  alike  from  the  underlying:  and 
overlj'ing  deposits. 

The  Barton  Clay,  of  which  the  limits,  as  deflned  by  Mr.  Prest- 
wich, appear  to  me  to  agree  much  more  closely  with  the  conti- 
nental  classification  than  does  the  grouping  proposed   by  Mr.  (.* 

*   Pal.  Soc,  British  Bocene  Flora,  1879,  p.  Ift. 
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Fisher,  is  everywhere  recognized  as  the  representative  of  the  Upper 
Eocene. 

The  series  of  sands  immediately  overlying  the  Barton  Clay,  and 
and  called  by  the  Geological  Survey  the  "  Upper  Bagshot  Sands," 
has  long  been  known  by  the  alternative  name  of  the  "  Headon-Hill 
Sands ;"  and  by  this  name,  in  order  to  avoid  hopeless  confusion,  I 
would  in  the  future  propose  to  cail  it. 

At  Whitecliff  Bay  this  series  of  sands  is  well  exposed,  forming  a 
mass  200  feet  in  thickness,  immediately  overlying  the  representative 
of  the  Barton  Clay.  It  is  almost  equally  well  seen  at  Headon  Hill, 
where  its  thickness  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  100  to  200 
feet. 

On  the  Hampshire  coast  these  sands  are  exposed  between  Long- 
Mead.  End  and  Beacon  Bunny,  and  again  at  Eoglehurst  near  Calshot, 
and  they  have  been  dug  at  many  localities  inland. 

At  Whitecliff  Bay  the  sands  in  question  are  generally  quite  unfossi- 
liferous ;  but  the  late  Mr.  llichard  Gibbs,  the  excellent  fossil-collector 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  found  a  band  in  which  a  number  of  ferru- 
ginous casts  of  shells  were  recognizable.  These  were  too  friable  for 
removal ;  but  Professor  Edward  Forbes  examined  them  in  situ,  and 
recognized  them  as  belonging  to  the  marine  genera  Cardium*, 
Panopasa,  and  Tellina,  and  stated  that  so  far  as  these  forms  were 
determinable  they  appeared  to  be  identical  with  species  found  in 
the  underlying  Barton  Clay. 

At  Headon  Hill  and  at  Eaglehurst,  only  comminuted  and  water- 
worn  fragments  of  shells  occur  in  these  sands ;  but  at  Long-Mead 
End  a  band  near  the  top  of  these  sands  contains  a  tolerably 
abundant  fauna.  The  beds  are  evidently  of  brackish-water  origin  ; 
for  both  marine  and  freshwater  forms  occur  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  them. 

These  brackish- water  Headon-HiU  Sands,  then,  are  intermediate 
in  position  between  the  marine  Barton  Clays  below  and  the  fresh- 
water Headon-HiU  strata  above.  They  represent  the  passage  from 
marine  to  freshwater  conditions  ;  and  that  they  are  equally  related  to 
both  these  deposits  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Barton  and  Headon 
forms  occur  in  them  in  about  equal  proportions  t. 

Above  the  Headon-Hill  Sands  we  find  at  Whitecliff  Bay  a  series 
of  days  with  bands  of  lignite  attaining  a  thickness  of  about  40 
feet.     The  fossils  found  in  these  beds  appear  to  be   entirely  of 

»  Mem.  Geol.  Surr.,  The  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  18()2,  p.  51 :  Car- 
dinia  here  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  Cardium. 

t  Mr.  Tawney  has  recently  stated  that,  of  28  species  of  shells  found  by  him 
at  Long-Mead  End,  only  21  per  cent  were  Headon  forms,  while  35  per  cent, 
were  Barton  forms.  He  therefore  argues  that  the  Headon-HiU  Sands  have 
closer  affinities  with  the  underlying  Barton  than  with  the  overlying  Headon 
Clays.  But  in  a  comparison  of  this  kind  every  thing  depends  on  the  identi- 
fication of  species  ;  and  in  some  cases  Mr.  Tawney's  identifications  differ  from 
my  own,  and,  I  believe,  from  tho.se  of  other  palaeontologists  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent. 

The  study  of  the  &una  appears  to  me  to  show  that  the  beds  are  almost  exactly 
intermediate  in  age,  as  they  are  in  position,  between  the  Barton  and  the  Hea- 
don Clays. 
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freshwater  and  terrestrial  origin ;  and  no  brackish-water  beds  have 
been  detected  in 'this  part  of  the  series  at  Whitecliff  Bay.  But  at 
Alnm  Bay,  and  at  Hordwell  Cliff  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire similar  beds  of  clay  and  lignite  occur  attaining  a  greater 
thickness  and  containing  bands  with  an  admixture  of  freshwater 
and  marine  fossils,  the  latter  almost  always  in  a  dwarfed  condition. 
I  will  reserve  what  1  have  to  say  concerning  the  Headon  Clays  at 
Alum  Bay,  and  proceed  to  point  out  the  charact-ers  presented  in  the 
equivalent  strata  at  Hordwell  Cliff. 

These  strata  at  Hordwell  Cliff  have  attracted  much  attention 
from  geologists,  owing  to  the  rich  harvest  of  n^ammalian  and 
reptilian  remains  which  they  have  yielded  to  the  late  Mr.  Searle^ 
Wood,  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  and  other  collectors.  Many  of 
the  beds  have  received  local  names  from  fossil- collectors ;  and  jnore 
or  less  detailed  descriptions  of  the  succession  of  the  strata  have  been 
published  by  Webster,  Lyell,  Searles  Wood,  the  Marchioness  of 
Hastings,  Dr.  T.  Wright,  and  the  Kev.  0.  Fisher. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as   pointed  out  by  the   late    Edward 
Forbes  *,  that  the  published  descriptions  of  these  sections,  though 
professing  to  give  the  most  minute  details,  arrived  at  by  measuring 
down  the  beds  inch  by  inch,  differ  from  one  another  in  a  Yery 
striking  manner.     My  own  observations  on  this  section,   carried 
on  during  the  last  twenty  years,  convince  me  that  these  strata,  like 
most  deposits  of  estuarine  origin,  are  of  the  most  inconstant  cha- 
racter, var}'ing  in  thickness  within  very  short  distances.     Mr.  Cod- 
rington  estimates  that  this  coast-line  is  receding,  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  sea,  at  the  rate  of  a  yard  per  annum  ;  and  he  thns 
accounts  for  the  remarkable  discrepancies  of  different  obserreiB  as 
to  the  thickness  of  the  gravel  t.     Among  such  variable  strata  as 
these  are,  the  section  exposed  to  observers  at  different  dates  may 
vary  considerably.     I  have   in  a  previous   paper   pointed  out  the 
impossibility   of  relying   upon  the  constancy  of  the  thin  beds  of 
limestone,  lignite,  &c.  in  tracing  the  order  of  succession  among 
these  estuarine  beds :  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
(jeneral  succession  of  strata  at  Hordwell  Cliff. 

The  Headon-Hill  Sands,  which  at  Beacon  Cliff  arc  much  thinner 
than  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  contain  an  admixture  of  freshwater  and 
marine  shells,  and,  as  Mr.  ^Searles  Wood  and  Dr.  Wright  lon^  ago 
pointed  out,  are  of  estuarine  origin.  The  lowest  bed  of  the  overlying 
Headon-Clay  series  consists  of  green  and  blue  laminated  clays  with 
much  carbonaceous  matter,  occasionally  passing  into  thin  li^;iiite 
seams.  This  bed,  which  is  about  8^  feet  thick,  is  known  locally  as 
the  "  Lignite-bed.''  Above  this  Lignite^bed  there  is  found  a  series 
of  sands  and  sandy  clays  containing  freshwater  and  terrestrial 
remains — plants,  shells,  and  bones.  From  the  fact  that  these  >>ed^ 
which  are  about  twenty  feet  thick,  have  yielded  to  collectors  the 
remains  of  Paloploihermm^  Falcpotherium,  and  Dichodon^  thcj"  an- 
known  as  the  **  Mammalia-bed."    The  top  of  this  series  is  marked 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  voL  ix.  (1853)  p.  268. 
t  Ibid,  Y0\.  xxri.  (1870)  p.  632. 
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by  a  bed  of  dark-coloured  clay  about  2  feet  thick,  containing 
numerous  impressions  of  leaves.  Overlying  this ."  Leaf-bed  "  is  a 
series  of  white  and  grey  sands  with  irregular  bands  of  day  about 
fifteen  feet  thick.  As  this  division  yields  many  bones  of  Crocodilus, 
TrionyXy  and  E^nys^  it  is  well  known,  especially  the  upper  part  of 
it,  to  collectors,  by  whom  it  is  called  the  "  Crocodile-bed."  About 
four  feet  higher  we  come  to  a  thin,  somewhat  nodular  band  of 
marly  Umestone  crowded  with  specimens  of  Limncea  and  Planorhis. 
The  thickness  of  tliis  limestone  varies,  but  may  average  about  six 
inches.  Above  the  limestone  band  we  find  a  series  of  grey  and 
green  shelly  marls  and  sands  with  occasional  bands  of  ignite, 
measuring  together  about  20  feet.  The  total  thickness  of  the  beds 
so  far  described  may  be  estimated  at  65  feet. 

Throughout  this  thickness  of  strata  the  fossils  appear  to  be 
generally  of  freshwater  and  terrestrial  origin.  I  have  found  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  at  three  different  horizons  specimens  of 
Cerithium  occur,  with  other  indications  of  the  temporary  coming  in  of 
brackish-water  conditions.  Resting  on  these  strata,  however,  is 
the  celebrated  "Marino  bed"  of  Hordwell,  which  has  attracted 
such  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  from  geologists. 

Mr.  Webster  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  published  the  first 
accounts  of  the  Hordwell  clifi^,  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  a  marine 
formation  there,  although  it  is  evident  that  their  attention  was 
particularly  directed  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  marine 
strata  at  this  horizon.  Both  these  authors,  however,  record  the 
finding  of  specimens  of  Cerithium  in  fragments  which  had  fallen 
from  the  cliff.  But  in  1840  Mr.  F.  Edwards  detected  a  thin  band 
containing  numerous  marine  shells,  which  band  he  succeeded  in 
tracing  in  the  diff  for  a  distance  of  300  yards.  In  1843  Mr.  Searles 
V.  Wood,  who  examined  the  cliflfe  with  great  minuteness,  coidd 
only  trace  this  band  for  100  yards  ;  while  in  1851  Dr.  Wright  only 
found  it  exposed  at  one  place  for  a  distance  of  about  10  yards- 
In  1853  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings  said  that  the  bed  was  nearly 
worked  out.  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney  thought  that  it  had  not 
been  exposed  for  28  years  ;  but  within  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it  on  two  occasions,  though  during 
numerous  other  visits  I  have  altogether  failed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Searles  Wood  estimated  the  thickness  of  this  bed  at  only  9 
or  10  inches,  while  Dr.  Wright  thought  it  a  little  more.  The 
Bev.  0.  Fisher  estimates  it  at  5  feet,  but  admits  he  had  never  seen 
the  bed  in  section.  I  found  myself  that  the  marine  shells  were 
confined  to  a  very  thin  band,  certainly  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
thickness.  Whether  this  thin  seam  has  altogether  disappeared 
through  the  wearing  away  of  the  cliff,  as  may  well  happen  with 
snch  thin  lenticular  patches,  or  whether  it  is  only  concealed  under 
the  gravels  and  fallen  detritus,  I  am  not  able  to  state ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  band  could  at  one  time  be  traced  from  the  point  where  it 
rises  on  the  shore  to  a  place  where  it  crops  out  in  the  cliff,  and  that 
I  have   frequently   searched   the  place    where  it   ought   to  occur 

Q.  J.G.8.  No.  152.  2  k 
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without  success,  leads  me  to  entertain  the  view  that  the  former 
supposition  is  the  correct  one  *. 

Above  the  "  marine  bod  "  at  Hordwell  there  are  seen  about  20 
feet  of  sands  and  marls  with  freshwater  fossUs.  But,  as  Mr.  Searles 
Wood  pointed  out  long  ago,  the  forms  of  MoUusca  and  Vertebrates 
occurring  in  these  upper  freshwater  beds  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  found  in  the  beds  underlying  the  **  marine  bed." 

When  these  marine  beds  wore  first  discovered,  the  whole  of  the 
fluvio-marine  beds  of  the  Hampshire  basin  were  grouped  according 
to  Webster's  classification  into  the  Middle  Freshwater,  the  Upper 
Marine,  and  the  Upper  Freshwater.  The  thin  marine  band  of 
Hordwell  was  therefore  at  once  claimed  as  the  representative  of  the 
Middle  Marine  formation.  The  proofs  brought  forward  by  Prestwich 
and  Forbes  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  marine  or  brackish-water 
beds  of  different  ages  in  the  fluvio-marine  series,  while  they  have 
caused  this  classification  to  be  abandoned  in  many  pointa,  do  not  seem 
to  have  altogether  dispelled  the  old  notions  on  the  subject ;  for  we 
find  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher  still  claiming  this  thin  and  inconstant  band 
of  Hordwell  Cliff,  which  abounds  with  dwarfed  marine  shells  min- 
gled with  freshwater  forms,  as  the  undoubted  representative  of  the 
Middle  or  Marine  Headon,  the  "  Venus-hed  "  of  collectors ;  and  he 
even  identifies  the  thin  limestone  band  below  it  with  the  How- 
Ledge  limestone  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  f. 

But,  as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  and  admitted 
by  Sedgwick  and  other  observers,  the  division  of  the  Headon  beds  into 
three  series,  the  upper  and  lower  of  which  are  of  freshwater,  and  the 
middle  of  marine  origin,  is  one  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  exact 
examination.  All  through  the  Headon  series,  bands  containing  some 
forms  of  marine  moUusca,  usually  much  dwarfed,  occur ;  such  brac^- 
ish-water  beds  exist  alike  in  the  so-called  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Headon ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  these  brackish-water 
beds,  in  which  both  marine  and  freshwater  genera  are  mingled,  is 
that  they  are  perhaps  most  abundant  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
series.  The  so-called  **  marine  band "  of  Hordwell  is  oiily  one  of 
the  brackish-water  intercalations  of  the  Headon  series. 

The  whole  series  of  strata  at  Hordwell  cliff  is  therefore  aB 
follows : — 

foot 
(1)  Sands  and  marls  with  freshwater  shells  12-20  seen. 

i2)  Sand  with  brackish-water  shells  ("Marine  band") 1  or  less. 
3)  Grey  and  ereen  shelly  marls  and  sand 20 

(4)  Limnaean  fimestone -j 

(6)  Green  marls 4 


*  If  the  measures  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings  and  Mr.  Wise  oould  be 
trusted,  we  must  admit  the  existence  of  two  marine  bands  in  the  Hordwell 
Oliif ;  for  whereas  these  authors  place  their  marine  band  43  feet  above  the 
limestone  bed,  Dr.  Wright  reckons  only  16  feet  of  strata  between  those  two 
beds.  My  own  measurements  and  those  of  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher  support  the  risws 
of  Dr.  Wright  as  to  the  true  place  of  the  marine  bed ;  Prof.  Sd.  forbes  (Quart 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  1853,  p.  268),  howeyer,  thought  the  Blarriuoneft  of 
Hastings's  section  more  reliable  than  that  of  Dr.  Wright. 

t  G^l.  Mag.  new  ser.  dec.  ii.  vol.  ix.  (1882)  p.  13?. 
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feet. 

(6)  White  sands  and  clajs,  with  "  Crocodile-bed"  at  top  ...         15 

(7)  Sandy  bed  with  Hgnite("  Leaf-bed '») 3 

(8)  Greenish  sands  and  days  ("  Mammalian  bed  '*)  with  a 

band  near  the  base  containing  estuarine  fossils 20 

(9)  "  Lignite  bed  **    ^ 

(10)  Seam  of  sand  crowded  with  estuarine  shells  ("  Olivor 

bed")  1 

(11)  Sands  with  occasional  brackish-water  shells    30-40 

These  beds  graduate  so  imperceptibly  into  the  underlying  Barton 
clays  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  limits  between  them  *. 

As  studied  at  Hordwell  Cliff,  then,  the  Headon  sands  and  clays 
are  seen  to  pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  they 
are  both  of  estuarine  origin,  and  they  contain  essentially  the  same 
fauna.  What  that  fauna  is,  there  is  not  the  smallest  room  for  doubt. 
The  French  geologists  have  long  recognized  at  the  top  of  their  Gres 
de  Beauchamp,  which  represents  our  Barton  clay,  a  series  of  sands 
well  exposed  at  Mortofontaine,  Monneville,  and  oven  under  Paris 
itself,  containing  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  the  zone  of  Cerithium  concavum  has  been  given  by  Carl 
Mayer  and  Sandberger.  Hebert,  Carl  Mayer,  and  many  other 
foreign  geologists  have  recognized  in  our  Headon  and  Hordwell  beds 
the  representatives  of  the  zone  of  Cerithium  coticavum  of  the  continent 
As  in  the  continental  beds,  so  in  both  the  Headon  sands  and  clays  the 
very  characteristic  fossil  C,  concavum  occurs  in  enormous  abundance  ; 
and  many  other  fossils  are  common  to  the  English  and  French  de- 
posits. On  the  question  of  the  position  of  this  zone  of  Cerithium 
concavum,  and  the  correlation  of  our  Headon  and  Hordwell  beds 
with  them,  all  the  most  eminent  Tertiary  geologists  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland  are  perfectly  agreed. 

At  Eaglehurst,  near  Calshot,  variegated  clays  and  sands  with 
Potamomya  and  other  freshwater  shells  are  found  overlying  the 
representatives  of  the  Headon-HiU  sands  just  as  at  Hordwell.  These 
clays  are  dug  in  the  Solent  brick-works ;  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  E. 
Westlake  and  Mr.  Hooper  I  have  been  enabled  to  recognize  among 
the  bones  found  here  remains  of  Crocodilus  Hastirujsioi  and  of  the 
well-known  forms  of  Trionyx  and  Emys  of  HordweU. 

The  Headon  beds  are  240  feet  thick  at  Whitecliff  Bay;  at  Alum 
Bav  their  thickness  is  variouslv  estimated  at  from  300  to  400  feet : 
at  Hordwell  they  exceed  120  :  while  at  Eaglehurst  their  thickness 
cannot  be  exactly  determined. 

The  next  series  of  strata  exposed  at  Whitecliff  Bay  is  the  very 
interesting  one  for  which  I  have  proposed  the  name  of  the  Brocken- 
hurst  series.     The  freshwater  Headon  clavs  are  suddenly  succeeded 

*  Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  some  notes  which  he 
made  when  working  in  company  with  his  father  at  Hordwell  in  the  years  1843 
and  1846.  He  assures  me  that  the  whole  of  the  vertebrate  fossils  obtained  by 
his  father,  both  reptilian  and  mammalian,  were  taken  from  the  bed  (6)  which 
is  called  the  "  Crocodile-bed."  Vertebrate  fossils,  however,  appear  to  abound  in 
both  the  divisions  (6)  and  (8). 

2k2 
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by  a  deposit  of  most  uninist&kably  marine  origin  having  a  thickness 
of  nearly  100  feet.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is 
no  appearance  whatever  of  a  gradual  passage  between  these  fresh- 
water and  marine  series  of  beds,  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
latter  abounding  in  marine  MoUnsca,  Bryozoa,  and  even  Corals.  The 
break  between  the  Headon  and  Brockenhurst  beds  appears  to  be 
a  complete  one. 

Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney  state  that  they  found  this  marine 
series  to  lie  upon  an  eroded  surface  of  the  underlying  Headon  beds*. 
This  fact  is  in  marked  agreement  with  the  sudden  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  fauna.  At  Boy  don  I  have  found  an  equally  abrupt 
transition  from  the  freshwater  beds  of  the  Headon  to  the  marine 
ones  of  the  Brockenhurst. 

The  lowest  15  feet  of  these  beds,  which  are  of  an  argiUaceous  cha- 
racter, contain  the  most  numerous  fossils ;  and  these  can  be  collected 
in  great  numbers  at  low  water  during  spring  tides.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding 45  feet  of  strata,  which  are  of  a  sandy  nature,  marine  fossils 
(and  only  marine  fossils)  are  found,  and  such  8j)ecies  as  occur  agree 
entirely  with  those  found  in  the  underlying  argillaceous  beds.  The 
highest  beds  consist  of  sands  and  clays  40  feet  in  thickness,  in  which 
marine  fossils  become  more  numerous ;  at  the  top  of  the  series  there 
is  an  admixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  forms,  indicating  a  gradual 
passage  into  the  overlying  freshwater  beds. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  age  of  this  marine  series  there  is  fortu- 
nately no  room  for  doubt.  There  occurs  in  the  New  Forest  a  series 
of  marine  strata  which  Von  Kdnen,  Duncan,  and  after  them  manv 
other  authors  have  identified  with  the  Tongrian  of  Belgium  and  the 
Lower  Oligoccne  of  Northern  Germany.  The  identity  of  the  fauna 
found  in  this  marine  series  of  Whitecliff  Bay  with  that  found  in  the 
New-Forest  bed  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher,  Messrs. 
Codrington  and  Jenkins,  and  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  col- 
lections made  by  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney. 

This  continuous  marine  series  of  Whitecliff  Bay  Messrs.  Keeping 
and  Tawney  propose  to  break  up  into  four  divisions.  To  the  lowest 
two  feet  they  give  the  name  of  "  the  Brockenhurst  zone ;"  and  the 
next  12  feet  they  call  "  the  lloydon  zone.'*  These  two  divisions 
they  unite  to  form  the  '•  Brockenhurst  beds."  The  next  division. 
"  the  Sam/uinolarid-HSLiid,^''  42  feet  thick,  they  admit  contains  a 
number  of  distinctive  Brockenhurst  forms  ;  but  the  highest  division, 
15  feet  thick,  they  follow  the  Geological  Survey  in  calling  "  the 
Vi'nus-hed :"  and  the  whole  marine  series,  including  the  overlying  19 
feet  of  sands,  they  group  as  the  Middle  Headon. 

According  to  the  view  propounded  by  those  authors  the  Brocken- 
hurst zone  is  a  thin,  highly  fossiliferous  deposit,  2  feet  thick  at 
Whitecliff  Bay,  and  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness 
at  the  Brockenhurst  cutting.  Yet  at  Jloydon  brickyard,  less  than 
twomiU«  away  from  Brockenhurst,  this  zone  is  stated  to  be  altogether 
absent,  nor  could  any  trace  of  it  be  found  at  Hordwell,  Headon.  or 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Qeol.  Soc.  ?ol.  xnrii.  (1881)  p.  HHV 
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Colwell  Bay  in  the  position  which,  according  to  these  authors,  it 
ought  to  occupy. 

The  ^^  Eoydon  zone  "  has  been  established  to  include  those  portions 
of  the  Brocken hurst  series  in  which  certain  fossils  were  thought  to 
be  absent  or  rare.  My  own  collections,  that  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  one  made  by  Mr.  E.  Westlake  and  placed  at 
my  disposal,  show  that  the  strata  at  Roydon  are  much  richer  than 
Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney  appear  to  have  concluded  from  their 
visit  to  the  locality.  Von  Kcinen  and  Edwards  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  cont.emporaneity  of  the  Eoydon  and  Brockenhurst  beds : 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  separate 
them  are  of  the  slightest  character. 

The  identification  of  the  overlying  strata  as  "  the  F<ffnu#-bed,"  and 
its  reference  to  the  so-called  Middle  Headon  are,  I  believe,  equally 
unfounded.  Cytlitrea  incrassata  (the  "F«ni«"  of  collectors)  is  a 
species  of  wide  range.  It  is  said  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  to  have  been  found  in  the  Barton  Clay,  though  this  is  doubtful. 
All  through  the  Headon  series,  however,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
it  makes  its  appearance  wherever  brackish-water  or  marine  conditions 
occur.  It  equally  abounds  in  the  Brockenhurst  beds  and  the  Bembridgo, 
a  band  crowded  with  examples  of  this  shell  overlying  the  Bembridge 
Limestone.  Before  the  time  of  Edward  Forbes  this  bed  was  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  as  the  "Fenew-bed,"  the  Bembridge  Limestone 
being  confounded  with  that  of  Headon  Hill.  In  the  marine  Brocken- 
hurst series  of  Whitecliff  Bay,  Cyiherea  incrassaUt  occurs  in  great 
abundance  in  the  bottom  15  feet;  it  is  more  sparingly  scattered  in  the 
overlying  45  feet  of  sand,  but  again  becomes  very  abundant  in  the 
overlying  clays,  its  abundance  or  rarity  being  clearly  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  sea-bott<»m  at  the  time.  Why  one  particular 
portion  of  the  marine  series  should  be  singled  out  and  called  *^  the 
F(pni«-bed,"  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  highly  characteristic  Brockenhurst  forms,  such  as  Valuta 
spinosciy  Strepaidura  armata,  Ostrea  verUilahrum,  Psammobia  com- 
pressa  and  Cnrdita  deltoidta,  occur  in  these  upper  beds,  which  at 
the  top  exhibit  the  gradual  return  to  freshwater  conditions  by  the 
presence  of  Cyrena,  Melania,  Melanopsis,  &c. 

But  what  is  more  fatal  to  the  view  that  these  beds  belong  to  the 
Headon  series,  or  zone  of  Cerithinm  concavum,  is  that  the  charac- 
teristic fossils  of  that  horizon  are  wholly  wanting  in  them.  Ce- 
rithla  (C.  pseudocinctuni  &c.)  abound  in  these  beds  ;  but,  so  far  as 
my  observations  go,  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  of  C.  concavum 
and  O,  ventricosum. 

The  attempt  to  split  up  this  series  of  marine  strata  into  a  number 
of  distinct  and  widely  distributed  fossil-beds,  is,  I  believe,  an  example 
of  that  misleading  method  which  has  already  led  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  confusion  in  the  case  of  the  Bracklesham  series,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 

Over  the  thickly  gravel-covered  area  of  the  New  Forest  it  is  quite 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  follow  the  different  divisions  of  the  Eocene 
and  Oligocene  series.     At  one  or  two  points,  however,  the  marine 
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Brockenhurst  series  can  be  traced.  In  the  banks  of  the  stream 
called  the  Dark  Waaler,  near  the  village  of  Langley,  and  again  in 
the  sides  of  the  Beaulieu  river,  just  below  the  town  of  Beaulien, 
the  marine  strata  are  exposed,  where  the  great  plateaux  of  gravel 
80  well  described  by  Mr.  Codrington  *  have  been  cut  through  by 
the  streams.  At  the  latter  of  these  localities  a  brickyard  once 
existed,  which  has  long  since  been  closed  and  the  pits  tilled  in  t.  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  river-banks  the  verj'  characteristic 
Vohtta  gtminata  and  other  fossils  of  the  Brockenhurst  series. 
We  meet  with  no  further  traces  of  them,  however,  till  we  come  to 
the  valley  of  the  Lymiugton  river,  at  Roydon  and  Brockenhurst  and 
the  localities  in  the  immediat  e  neighbourhood  of  Ly  ndhurst  We  have 
no  means  of  determining  the  total  thickness  of  the  Brockenhurst  series 
in  the  New  Forest;  but  at  Boy  don  and  near  Lyndhurst  it  certainly 

exceeds  25  feet  J. 

« 

III.   The  Correlation  of  the  Strata  of  Headon  HUl  and  ColweJl  Bay. 

While  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strata  as  seen  in  White- 
cliff  Bay  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  clear  and  un- 
disputed, such  is  far  from  being  the  case  at  Col  well  Bay  and  Headon 
HiU,  at  the  western  end  of  the  island :  the  strata  containing  the 
peculiar  fauna  of  the  Brockenhurst  series  appeal*,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  entirely  wanting  at  these  localities ;  certainly  no  trace  of  sucii 
a  formation  can  be  detected  in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Messrs. 
Keeping  aud  Tawney,  namely  at  the  base  of  the  so-called  ''  Middle 
Headon."  If,  then,  we  accept  the  interpretation  of  these  authors, 
we  must  believe  that  while  the  Brockenhurst  beds  are  weU  developed 
both  at  Whitecliff  Bay  and  in  the  New  Forest,  they  are  wholly 
wanting  at  the  intermediate  localities. 

But  another  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  has  been  sug- 
gested by  M.  von  Konen  and  myself.  The  brackish-water  beds  of 
Colwell  Bay  yield  a  number  of  characteristic  Brockenhurst  fossils  ; 
and  wo  have  therefore  been  led  to  regard  these  Colwell-Bay  beds  as 
the  brackish -water  representatives  of  the  Brockenhurst  series,  though 
we  admit  that  in  the  New  Forest  they  have  a  •*  richer  and  true 
marine  fauna'*  §. 

But  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  brackish-water  beds  of  Col- 
w  oil  Bay  are  clearly  identical  and  continuous  with  the  so-called 
Middle  Headon  of  Headon  Hill.  On  this  point  the  greatest  diversity' 
of  opinion  has  long  existed.  Prof.  Hdbert  and  Dr.  Wright  bey 
lieved  the  brackish-water  beds  of  Colwell  Bay  and  Headon  Hill 
respectively  to  be  on  different  horizons ;  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  all  admit  that  there  arc 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Q^ol.  Soc.  vol.  xxvi.  (1870)  p.  528. 

t  An  aocoimt  of  Bome  of  these  New-Foreet  Bections  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  C 
Moore,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  t.  (1849)  p.  dlf). 

I  Although  the  whole  of  the  fluvio-marine  beds  of  the  New  Forest  are  coloured 
t^  the  Geologiool  Survey  as  belonging  to  the  Headon  series,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  belongs  to  the  Bembridge  aeries. 

!  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  xx.  (1864)  p.  08. 
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considerable  differences  between  these  two  sets  of  beds  and  the 
faunas  which  they  contaio. 

The  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  it  is  true,  treat  these  two  sets 
of  strata  as  being  upon  the  same  horizon  ;  but  they  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  identity  of  the  Headon-Hill  and  How-Ledge  limestones  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  while  the  Colwell-Bay 
brackish-water  beds  overlie  the  How-Ledge  limestone,  the  Headon- 
Hill  brackish- water  beds  underlie  the  Headon-Hill  limestones. 

The  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  order  of  succession  of  the  strata  at  the  west  end  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  near  the  summit  of  the  anticlinal 
in  Totland  Bay,  there  is  an  interruption  in  the  sequence,  owing  to 
denudation,  to  the  beds  being  covered  up  by  later  deposits,  and 
possibly  also  to  faulting.  While  a  substantial  agreement  exists 
between  the  various  detailed  sections  which  have  been  published  of 
the  strata  in  Colwell  Bay  and  Headon  Hill  respectively,  the  attempts 
to  correlate  these  two  sections  have  given  rise  to  the  greatest 
divergences  of  opinion. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  own  attempt  to  explain  the  relations 
of  these  sections,  several  other  memoirs  have  appeared  dealing  with 
the  same  question.  Prof.  Blake*,  while  differing  from  me  on  many 
points,  expresses  his  dissent  with  perfect  courtesy  and  fairness.  Messrs. 
Keeping  and  Tawney  have  also  published  their  interpretation  of  these 
sections  t.  The  two  sections  recently  published,  though  measured 
down  bed  by  bed,  differ  in  many  important  particulars  from  one 
another,  from  the  sections  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  Dr.  Wright,  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey,  and  from  that  published  by  myself.  This  arises,  as  I 
believe,  from  too  great  a  reliance  being  placed  upon  the  constancy 
of  particular  bands  among  these  very  variable  estuarine  deposits. 

In  dealing  with  the  stratigraphical  evidence,  Messrs.  Keeping  and 
Tawney  state  that  I  have  altogether  misrepresented  the  position  of 
the  *'  Marine  or  Middle  Headon."  Any  one  who  will  refer  to  my 
former  paper  will  at  once  see  that  the  position  which  I  assume  is  that 
of  altogether  denying  the  existence  of  any  such  group  as  the  Middle  or 
Marine  Headon.  Under  the  circumstances  I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven 
for  quoting  what  I  actually  did  state  on  the  subject.  Speakinp  of 
the  Headon  group,  I  said  ^^  this  group  of  freshwater  and  estuarine 
beds  is  more  than  400  feet  in  thickness,  and  exhibits  many  indica- 
tions of  the  prevalence  from  time  to  time  of  brackish-water  and 
marine  conditions;''  and,  again,  *'  in  all  the  lower  part  of  the  series 
we  find  a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  brackish- water  conditions : 
and  in  these  intercalated  fiuvio-marine  bands  we  find  numerous 
Cerithia,  Cj/rence,  and  dwarfed  Ostrece.*' 

Precisely  similar  conclusions  to  those  which  I  had  arrived  at 
were  announced  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  the  result  of  the  careful 
study  of  the  Headon-Hill  strata,  which  he  made  with  the  assistence 
of  Prof.  Henslow.  Professor  Sedgwick  stetes  that  "  in  Headon  Hill 
the  middle  argillaceousgroup  contains  innumerable  freshwater  shells, 

*  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  toI.  vii.  p.  161. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  6^1.  Soo.  vol.  xxxvii.  (1881)  p.  85. 
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greatly  predominatmg  over  the  marine,  and  bands  of  lacastrine  marl 
differing  in  no  respect  from  that  of  the  upper  and  lower  groups  "*. 

That  brackish-water  shells  occur  in  certain  bands  in  the  strata 
usually  ranked  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Headon^  may  be  seen  by 
an  inspection  of  the  sections  of  Dr.  Wright,  Prof.  Prestwich,  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  Prof.  Blake ;  and  these  brackish-water  bands 
occasionally  contain  Cytherea  incrassata.  On  tho  other  hand  the 
central  portions  of  the  Headon  series  contain  so  few  purely  marine 
forms,  and  such  as  do  occur  are  in  such  a  dwarfed  condition,  that 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  strongly  insisted  on  the  inaccuracy  of  styling  it 
a  marine  formation;  while  Sedgwick,  Forbes,  and  nearly  all  other 
observers  have  admitted  that  nowhere  in  Headon  Hill  do  we  find 
marine  conditions  so  strongly  marked  as  at  Colwell  Bay. 

The  fact  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  preceding  paper, 
that  the  division  of  the  Headon  series  into  an  Upper  Freshwater,  a 
Middle  Marine,  and  a  Lower  Freshwater  formation,  is  the  lastreKc 
of  a  classification  the  inapplicability  of  which  Sedgwick  had  began 
to  see  in  1830,  and  which  was  rendered  quite  untenable  by  the  sub- 
sequent discoveries  of  Prestwich  and  Forbes.  The  limits  and  divi- 
sions of  this  supposed  Middle  Marine  Headon,  as  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Keeping  and  Tawney,  are  quite  different  from  those  given  in  the 
sections  of  the  Geological  Survey ;  and  while  the  former  authors 
include  in  it  only  from  31  to  33  feet  of  strata.  Prof.  Blake  finds 
the  brackish-water  beds  intercalated  with  about  45  feet  of  strata. 
A  careful  study  of  the  published  sections  long  ago  con^anced  me 
that  different  authors  had  referred  to  different  parts  of  the  Headon 
group  in  describing  the  Marine  or  Middle  Headon,  and  that  no  part 
of  the  series  can  be  justly  separated  under  that  appellation. 

The  great  difficulty  which  all  authors  have  found  is  to  correlate 
the  strikingly  different  sections  exposed  in  Headon  Hill  and  Colwell 
Bay. 

The  method  which  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Wright,  Mr.  Bristow  (in 
one  of  his  sections  t),  and  myself,  was  to  select  what  appeared  to  be 
the  most  constant  series  of  beds  in  tho  two  sections,  and  to  bring 
them  into  comparison. 

All  through  Headon  Hill  there  can  be  traced  a  great  mass  of 
sandstones  and  limestones  having  a  united  thickness  of  over  40  feet. 
It  is  true  that,  when  examined  in  detail,  this  series  of  calcareo-are- 
naceous  beds  exhibits  many  variations ;  the  thick  masses  of  lime- 
stone which  are  seen  at  some  points  are  at  others  broken  up  into 
several  thinner  ones  by  intervening  sands  or  clays ;  and  in  some  places 
the  limestone  contains  fewer  shells,  and  passes  into  a  sandstone 
rock.  But,  in  spite  of  its  minor  variations  in  composition,  this  mass  of 
strata  maintains  its  thickness  and  general  characters  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile,  and  forms  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the 

*  Proc.  CJeol.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 

t  The  TeHiary  Fluvio-marine  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1866)j|j.  132; 
The  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (18(?2),  p.  62.  In  the  tjible  of  Vertioal 
Section  No.  4,  tlie  difficulty  in  identifying  the  beds  of  Colwell  Bay  and  Headon 
Hill  has  been  attempted  to  be  met  in  another  way  still. 
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mural  face  of  Headon  Hill.  Only  half  a  mile  off,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Totland-Bay  anticlinal,  a  similar  mass  of  sands  and  limestones 
appears  in  Warden  Cliff,  and,  dipping  below  the  sear-level,  forms  the 
dangerous  reefs  known  as  How  Ledge  and  Warden  Point,  stretching 
away  towards  Hurst  Castle.  Indeed  the  lower  part  of  this  series 
can  be  traced  continuously  all  through  Totland  Bay.  It  is  true 
that  in  Warden  Cliff  the  beds  are  generally  of  a  more  arenaceous 
character,  and  the  limestone  bands  are  thinner  and  in  most  cases 
more  inconstant  than  at  Headon  Hill ;  but  the  series  does  not  differ 
more  at  these  two  localities  than  it  does  in  its  course  through  Headon 
Hill,  and  the  same  species  of  freshwater  Mollusca  abound  in  both. 
Further,  the  Upper  Limestone,  that  of  How  Ledge,  is  seen  to  greatly 
increase  in  thickness  as  we  trace  it  in  the  direction  of  Headon  Hill, 
and  the  sandy  beds  to  become  more  calcareous. 

Now,  it  has  appeared  to  myself  and  other  geologists  that  this 
well-marked  mass  of  strata,  which  can  certainly  be  traced  without 
interruption  through  the  whole  of  the  Headon-Hill  section,  ought  to 
he  found  in  the  Col  well-Bay  section  ;  but,  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney,  it  there  thins  away  to  an 
insignificant  nodular  band  not  above  1  foot  4  inches  thick  *. 

But  if  the  Headon-Hill  limestone  series  be  identified  with  that 
of  Warden  Point,  it  is  clear  that  the  brackish-water  beds  of  Colwell 
Bay  overlying  these  limestones  cannot  be  identical  with  those  of 
Headon  Hill,  which  underlie  the  limestones — a  correlation  which 
my  cntics  so  positively  affirm. 

The  position  which  they  take  up  is  as  follows : — Kejecting  the 
identification  of  the  beds  at  Warden  Point  and  Headon  Hill  t,  they 
proceed  to  indicate  what  they  believe  to  be  a  surer  means  of  corre- 
lation between  the  Colwell-Bay  and  Headon-Hill  sections. 

At  the  east  end  of  Headon  Hill,  a  little  above  Widdick  Chine,  the 
authors  find  a  series  of  brackish-water  beds,  which  they  profess 
themselves  to  be  able  to  identify,  without  the  smallest  possibility  of 
error,  with  the  well-known  brackish-water  beds  of  Colwell  Bay. 
More  than  this,  they  assert  that  the  series  of  beds  at  these  two 

*  These  authors  {loc.  cit.  p.  90)  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  curious  tu 
quoque  argument.  They  say  that  if  they  make  a  limestone  27  feet  in  thickness 
thin  out  to  1  foot  8  inches  in  a  distance  of  1  mile  926  yards,  I  have  made  the 
same  bed  thin  out  to  5  feet,  and  ultimately  to  3  feet,  in  a  distance  of  1}  mile. 
But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  points,  my  critics  have  quite  misunderstood  my 
views ;  for  I  have  not  identified  the  How-Ledge  limestone,  but  the  whole  mn» 
of  limestones  and  sands  of  Warden  Point,  with  tne  similar  series  in  Headon  Hill. 

t  The  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  have,  in  their  memoir  *0n  the  Tertiary 
Fluvio  marine  Formation  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  *  (p.  132),  and  in  their  general 
memoir  'On  the  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight'  (p.  62),  deliberately  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  correlation  of  the  limestones  at  Warden  Point  and 
Headon  Hill  is  the  true  one.  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney  state  these  repeated 
obserrations  to  be  "an  oversight  or  clerical  error."  Dr.  Wright's  equally  dis- 
tinct statement  they  in  the  same  way  characterize  as  ''  a  mistake."  The  fact  is, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  expressed  in  their  different 
writings  three  quite  irreconcilable  views.  I  have  adopted  one  of  these,  Messrs. 
Keeping  and  Tawney  another ;  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
grounds  on  which  these  authors  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  defenders  of  legi- 
timate  authority. 
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points  are  not  only  in  perfect  agreement  as  to  thickness  and  general 
characters,  hut  that  the  numerous  minor  suhdivisions  at  the  one 
place  are  found  exactly  repeated  at  the  other. 

Let  us  examine  these  statements  and  the  supposed  proofs  of  them 
a  little  more  closely.  The  distance  between  the  point  where  the 
Colwell-Bay  beds  rise  from  the  shore  and  that  where  their  supposed 
representatives  arc  seen  at  Hcadon  Hill  is  1  ^  mile  or  2640  yards. 
For  a  distance  of  about  1200  yards  from  Headon  Hill  to  the  Totland 
brickyard  we  have  no  trace  of  these  brackish- water  beds ;  but  for 
the  remaining  1440  yards  they  can  be  traced  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions. 

Near  Bramble  Chine,  where  the  beds  are  exposed  on  the  shore  at 
low  water,  the  Colwell-Bay  brackish-water  series  is  divisible  into  a 
number  of  local  bands,  which  were  well  described  by  Dr.  Wright, 
and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Cerithium-hcd  *,  the 
Oyster-bed,  the  re/iiw-bed,  the  Psa7nmohia-hed,  and  the  Neri^ 
tinev-hed,  the  total  thickness  of  these  brackish-water  beds  being 
about  30  feet.  These  local  divisions  can  be  traced  in  the  cliff  for  a 
short  distance ;  but  less  than  300  yards  away  from  the  point  where 
the  beds  rise  on  the  shore,  their  characters  are  seen  to  undergo  a 
total  change ;  instead  of  the  several  distinct  bands  we  have  noticed, 
we  find  the  brackish-water  beds  represented  by  a  mass  of  dwarfed 
oysters  between  20  and  30  feet  thick.  Tracing  the  beds  in  tiie 
cliff  for  a  distance  of  another  350  yards,  we  find  the  characters  of 
this  so-called  Marine  or  ^fiddle  Headon  scries  undergoing  another 
complete  change:  masses  of  light-brown  and  ferruginous  sands 
come  down  to  within  8  or  10  feet  of  the  How-Ledge  limestone ; 
the  brackish-water  beds  are  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  5  or  6  feet 
only,  and  their  fauna  exhibits  a  much  smaller  admixture  of  marine 
forms  :  Cerithia  and  a  few  dwarfed  Osirece  occur,  with  great  num- 
bers of  CyrencB;  but  many  of  the  marine  genera  found  in  the 
exposures  to  the  eastward  ap|)ear  to  be  here  quite  unrepresented. 
At  Warden  Point  the  brackish-water  beds  are  now  concealed ;  but 
in  the  tumbled  cliffs  on  the  other  side  of  the  point  we  again 
find  their  representatives  f.  A  careful  study  of  tiiis  part  of  the 
cliff  shows  that  the  marine  and  brackish-water  shells  are  confined 
to  several  thin  and  inconstant  bands.  At  a  distance  of  less  than  500 
yards  from  the  point  where  the  brackish-water  beds  are  lost  in  the 
cliflb,  through  denudation,  we  are  able  to  trace  their  representatives  in 
the  Totland-Bay  brickyard.     This  brickj-ard  has  been  opened  for  a 

*  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney  diifer  from  proTioos  obserrers  in  adling  one 
of  the  fonns  of  Cerithium  which  occur  here  C.  ventri^^wm.  The  species  b  quite 
distinct  from  the  shell  known  by  that  niune  in  the  zone  of  C.  eoneavum. 

t  My  original  section,  drawn  on  the  true  scale,  both  horizontal  and  Tertioal, 
when  reduceid  to  the  size  of  a  plat«  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society,  wis 
too  small  to  allow  of  some  of  the  relations  of  the  beds  being  clearly  shown.  I 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  added  a  second  section,  in  which  the  vertioU 
scale  was  exaggerated.  In  this  latter  section  the  position  of  the  OolweU  Baj 
marine  bed  atWarden  Point  is  dearl}"  shown,  as  my  critics  admit ;  they  never- 
theless refuse  to  accept  this  section  as  illustraUns  my  news,  but  seyeraj  cri- 
ticise the  other  section  for  its  want  of  clearness.  In  the  same  way  they  dwall 
at  great  length  on  some  obvious  printer's  errors  in  the  Hsts  of  fosstls. 
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number  of  years ;  and  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  tracing  the 
succession  of  beds  exposed  in  it,  which  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  S.  Luces'^  rightly  place  on  the  horizon  of  the  brackish-water 
beds  of  Col  well  Bay  and  Warden  Cliff.  The  strata  exposed  here  are 
as  follows  : — At  the  top  we  find  a  mass  of  clays  containing  a  few 
freshwater  shells.  These  clays  are  more  than  (i  feet  in  thickness  ; 
and  at  their  base  is  found  a  band  containiug  dwarfed  oysters  and 
other  brackish-water  shells.  Cytherea  incrassata  I  have  not  found 
in  this  band,  though  it  very  probably  may  occur  there.  The 
brackish-water  band,  however,  which  is  never  more  than  18  inches 
thick,  is  so  inconstant  that  in  parts  of  the  pit  which  I  have  seen  ex- 
cavated it  is  found  to  thin  out  and  disappear  altogether;  it  is 
underlain  by  10  or  12  feet  of  finely  laminated  white  sands  passing  . 
into  sandy  clays.  In  the  foundation  of  a  kiln  these  clays  were 
seen  to  pass  down  into  others  crowded  with  Potamomya  and  other 
freshwater  shells. 

Now  in  Headon  Hill,  where  these  beds  are  next  supposed  to  be 
seen,  it  is  argued  that  wo  find  the  "  Middle  Marine  "  of  Col  well 
Bay  not  only  having  the  thickness,  but  exhibiting  all  the  minor 
subdivisions  exposed  at  the  point  where  it  rises  from  the  shore,  each 
little  band  with  precisely  the  same  series  of  fossils  in  it. 

Between  the  two  points  compared,  there  is  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half;  for  more  than  half  this  distance  we  can  trace  the  series 
of  beds  at  frequent  intervals,  and  we  find  it  undergoing  four  com- 
plete changes ;  and  at  the  last  place  where  it  is  seen  it  appears  to 
be  on  the  point  of  thinning  out  and  disappearing  altogether.  Yet, 
in  the  next  three  quarters  of  a  mile  it  is  supposed  to  recover  all  its 
old  characters,  its  original  thickness,  and  even  every  minute  sub- 
division is  supposed  to  be  recognizable  in  it ! 

The  strata  seen  at  Headon  Hill,  however,  have  in  fact  very  little 
in  common  with  those  of  Colwell  Bay.  In  order  to  make  a 
"Middle  Marine  series,"  a  number  of  brackish-water  beds  have 
been  grouped  with  a  number  of  purely  freshwater  strata,  including 
limestones  crowded  with  Limnceiiy  Planorhia,  and  Palvdina^  and  beds 
of  lignite.  In  the  one  set  of  beds  Cerithium  cancavum  occurs  in 
prodigious  abundance,  in  the  other  it  is  exceedingly  rare.  The 
difference  between  the  two  series  of  beds  compared  was  long  ago 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  and  has  been  admitted  by 
Sedgwick,  Forbes,  and  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
one  point  which  they  have  in  common  is  an  abundance  of  the 
conspicuous  and  showy  Cytherea  incrassata ;  and  hence  the  local 
fossil-collectors  call  each  of  them  a  "  F(ewi««-bed." 

My  critics  have  collected  about  50  species  of  fossils  from  both 
these  beds,  and  state  that  they  find  them  to  be  identical.  But  it  is 
clear,  from  what  is  stated  about  certain  species,  that  they  differ,  not 
only  from  myself,  but  from  other  English  and  continental  palaeon- 
tologists as  to  the  identification  of  many  forms  of  MoUusca.  They 
have  collected,  too,  only  the  shells  of  the  highest  brackish-water 
bands  at  Headon  for  comparison  with  those  of  the  Colwell-Bay  bed, 
*  Geol.  Mag.  dec.  ii.  vol.  ix.  (1882)  pp.  102, 138. 
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while  I  have  compared  the  whole  of  the  Headon  marine  forms  with 
those  of  Col  well  Bay.  Nearly  100  species  are  known  and  have 
been  recorded  by  competent  auUiorities  from  both  of  these  localities. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  find  that  the  same  geiins  is  constantly  repre- 
sented  by  the  different  species  at  the  two  horizons,  and,  like  Von 
Konen,  1  recognize  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Colwell-Bay  forms 
as  identical  with  those  of  the  Brockenhurst  series. 

At  the  same  time,  as  both  Von  Konen  and  I  have  admitted, 
the  Colwell-Bay  beds  exhibit  mnch  more  estuarine  characters  than 
do  the  strata  at  the  New  Forest  localities.  At  Lyndhurst  and 
Brockenhurst  the  beds  appear  to  be  truly  marine,  containing,  as  Dr. 
Duncan  has  shown,  reef-forming  corals ;  but  at  Roydon  there  occur 
a  few  specimens  of  Cyrena  and  Melania,  which  may  have  been 
washed  in  from  a  neighbouring  river,  while  some  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristically marine  forms  are  absent  or  rare.  At  Colwell  Bay, 
however,  the  admixture  of  freshwater  with  marine  Mollusca  becomes 
much  more  marked ;  many  of  the  marine  shells  are  dwarfed,  while 
the  corals  and  such  genera  of  marine  Mollusca  as  could  not  tolerate 
any  admixture  of  fresh  water  are  altogether  absent.  Further,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  mass  of  brackish- water  strata  passes  within  a  very 
short  distance  into  a  great  oyster-bank ;  and  this,  when  traced  west- 
ward, is  replaced  by  a  number  of  thin  brackish-water  beds  which 
at  Totland-Bay  brickyard  appear  on  the  point  of  thinning  out  and 
disappearing  altogether*. 

If  the  interpretation  which  I  have  advocated  requires  us  to 
believe  that  the  Brockenhurst  beds,  which  at  Colwell  Bay  begin  to 
exhibit  markedly  estuarine  characters,  have,  within  less  than  tvo 
miles,  thinned  out  altogether  or  passed  into  freshwater  deposits,  the 
theory  opposed  to  it  labours  under  still  greater  difficuMea  ;  for  we 
are  called  upon  by  it  to  believe  that  the  thick  masses  of  the  Headon- 
Hill  limestones  liave  almost  entirely  thinned  out  and  disappeared 
at  Colwell  Bay,  The  Brockenhurst  beds  are  said  to  form  the  base 
of  the  *'  Middle  Headon ;"  and  of  this  Middle  Headon  there  are  said 
to  be  clear  sections  at  Headon  Hill,  Colwell  Bay,  and  Hordwell. 
Has  any  one  ever  detected  at  any  one  of  these  localities  a  bed  that 
can  be  regarded  as  this  Brockenhurst  bed?  The  whole  of  the 
Headon  beds,  both  sands  and  clays,  abound  with  Cerithium  con- 
cavum  and  its  varieties.  Cerithia  occur  in  considerable  abundane« 
in  the  Brockenhurst  beds ;   but  Cerithiwm  c<mcavum  is  absent  from 

*  I  have  stated,  in  my  paper  and  section,  that  the  places  where  the  Colw*»U- 
Bay  marine  bed,  if  it  be  cnntinuous,  should  ooeur  in  Headon  Hill  are  concealed 
by  gravel  and  landslips.  My  critics  declare  that  at  one  particular  point  ther« 
is  no  graTel,  and  take  great  exception  to  my  description.  They  state  that  ooW 
'*  local  laluses"  occur.  I  can  only  ask  any  one  who  has  taken  the  footpath  fn»m 
the  keeper*s  lodge  to  Headon  Cottage,  to  judee  if  my  statement  is  not  etnctlj 
correct  The  thinness  and  inconstancy  of  the  brackish-water  bed  at  Totland 
Bay  brickyard  pointu  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  dying  out 
altogether.  Mr.  Gardner  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  some  sections  h# 
had  made  by  digging  at  the  east  end  of  Headon  Hill,  which  seem  to  show  thst 
the  Brockenhurst  marine  band  has  entirely  disappeared.  But,  as  Mr.  Prest- 
wich's  section  long  ago  showed,  traces  of  brackish-water  beds  are  found  on  thti 
horizon  at  the  other  end  of  the  hiU. 
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these  beds  at  all  the  typical  localities*.  Qaite  apart  from  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  equivalent  strata  of  the  Continent  as  to 
the  relative  positions  of  the  beds  which  contain  the  Brockenhurst 
fauna  and  those  belonging  to  the  zone  of  Cerithium  concavum,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  theor}'  of  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney  labours 
under  insuperable  difficulties. 

If  the  Col  well- Bay  estuarine  strata  be  not  the  fluvio-marine 
representatives  of  the  Brockenhurst  series,  then  it  must  be  main- 
tained that  the  last-mentioned  series,  which  is  so  well  represented 
both  at  Whitecliff  Bay  and  in  the  New  Forest,  has  altogether 
thinned  out  and  disappeared  from  the  sections  of  the  west  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  that  the  marine  beds  are  represented  by 
others  of  purely  freshwater  character.  This  appears  to  be  the  view 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  interpretation  which  I  have  given  is  the  one  which  best  accords 
with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  bringing 
our  own  series  of  strata  into  perfect  harmony  with  the  succession 
made  out  by  the  labours  of  continental  observers  with  respect  to  the 
equivalent  deposits  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Northern  Germany. 

IV.   Conclusion. 

The  Lower  Tongrian,  as  is  well  known,  hsw  no  marine  repre- 
sentative in  the  Paris  basin,  the  great  freshwater  gypseous  series 
occurring  on  this  horizon  ;  but  in  the  small  basin  of  the  Cotentin,  as 
M.  G.  Dollfus  has  so  well  shown,  the  Lower  Tongrian  or  Brocken- 
hurst series  is  represented  by  the  "  argile  k  Corbulcs*'  f. 

The  Headon  series,  including  both  the  sands  and  overlying 
days,  contains  a  fauna  which,  by  Hebert,  JSandberger,  Mayer,  and 
other  authors,  has  been  recognized  under  the  name  of  the  zone  of 
CeritJdum  concavum.  The  Brockenhurst  series  contains  a  fauna 
which  has  been  quite  as  universally  recognized  as  agreeing  with  that 
of  the  continental  Tongrian  or  Lower  Oligocene. 

Now,  if  my  interpretation  of  the  section  be  the  true  one,  the  beds 
containing  the  Tongrian  fauna  in  the  Hampshire  basin  oveijie  those 
containing  the  fauna  of  the  zone  of  Centhium  concavum  ;  And  this 
is  the  relation  which  is  believed  to  exist  between  their  continental 
representatives.  Most  geologists,  indeed,  group  the  zone  of  Ceri- 
thium concavum  with  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Bartonian,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Brockenhurst  series  with  the  Lower  Oligocene. 

But,  according  to  the  views  of  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney,  the 
beds  which  in  this  country  contain  the  Lower  Oligocene  fauna 

*  I  haye  pointed  out  that  the  several  geological  horizons  in  the  Oligocene 
are  characterized  by  different  forms  of  Cerithium,  just  as  different  zones  in  the 
Mesozoic  rocks  are  characterized  by  different  species  of  Ammonites.  My  crilics 
take  the  same  exception  to  niy  views  as  has  been  urged  by  those  who  oppose 
the  zonal  classification  of  the  Jurassic  rocks :  they  assert  that  C.  concavum  is 
occasionally  found  at  higher  horizons  than  the  zone  of  C.  concavum.  While 
C,  concavum  occurs  in  prodigious  abundance  in  the  Headon  clays  and  sands,  it 
is  exceedingly  rare  at  Colwell  Bay,  and  altogether  absent  at  Whitecliff  Bay  and 
the  New  Forest  localities. 

t  M6m.  Soc.  Geol.  de  Normandie,  1880,  p.  610. 
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form  a  thin  and  very  inconstant  bed  in  the  midst  of  the  strata  oon  - 
tainiug  the  fossils  of  the  zone  of  Gerithium  concavum. 

At  Whitecliff  Bay,  where  the  order  of  succession  is  clearly 
exhibited,  the  brackish- water  bands  containing  the  fossils  of  the 
zone  of  Cerithium  concavum  are  absent,  but  the  Brockenhnrst  beds 
are  well  displayed  and  of  considerable  thickness.  At  Headon  Hill 
the  zone  of  Cerithium  concavum  is  well  seen,  bnt  the  Brockenlinrst 
beds  seem  to  be  altogether  wanting.  At  Colwell  Bay  there  occuk 
a  series  of  beds  which  I  take  to  be  the  estuarine  representative  of 
the  Brockenhurst  series,  but  which  my  critics  declare  to  be  only 
the  zone  of  Cerithium  concuvnm  with  a  somewhat  more  marine 
character. 

However  this  subsidiary  question  may  be  settled,  T  do  not  believe 
that  the  main  facts  of  the  correlation  which  I  advocate  are  in  any 
danger  of  being  impaired.  My  critics  have  altogether  failed  to  show 
that,  at  any  point  in  the  Hampshire  basin,  beds  containing  the  charac- 
teristic fauna  of  the  zone  of  Cerithium  concavum  overlie  beds  contain- 
ing the  Brockenhurst  fauna ;  and  on  the  Continent  the  latter  are 
always  superimposed  upon  the  former.  My  critics  hold  that  between 
the  New  Forest  localities  and  those  at  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  the  Brockenhurst  beds  have  thinned  away  or  passed  into 
freshwater  deposits ;  my  contention  is,  that  they  appear  in  an  es- 
tuarine form  at  Colwell  Bay,  and  thin  out  or  graduate  into  fresh- 
water deposits  between  that  place  and  Headon  Hill. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  point  out  that  the  vexed  question  of  the  order 
of  succession  of  the  beds  at  Colwell  Bay  and  Headon  Hill  has  only 
an  indirect  bearing  on  that  of  the  position  and  correlation  of  the  Oli- 
gocene  strata  of  the  Hampshire  basin,  which  it  was  the  main  object 
of  my  paper  to  establish.  If  my  interpretation  be  the  correct  one,  then 
we  have  here,  as  I  ])oint/ed  out  in  my  previous  pap  sr,  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  succession  so  clearly  establisbed  by  the  study  of  the 
Whitecliff-Bay  section.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  views  advo- 
cated by  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Tawney  be  adopted,  it  adds  no 
support  to  their  views  as  to  the  position  of  the  Brockenhurst  beds ; 
for  these  authors  admit  that  nothing  like  the  Brockenhurst  beds  can 
be  detected  either  in  the  Colwell-Bay  or  Headon-Hill  section. 

I  still  firmly  maintain  the  necessity  of  separating  these  beds  from 
the  Upper  Eocene,  with  which  they  are  usually  grouped  by  English 
authors.  The  Hempstead  series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  the 
undoubted  representative  of  the  Fontainebleau  sandstones,  a  forma- 
tion  which  no  continental  geologist  would  think  of  grouping  in  the 
Eocene.  Either  with  Lyell  and  Hebert  we  must  place  the  Hemp- 
stead beds  in  the  Lower  Miocene,  or  we  must  admit  the  term  Oligo- 
cene  as  a  convenient  and  now  well-recognized  name  for  these 
deposits  which  are  intermediate  in  age  between  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  geological  science  than  to  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  use  of 
the  term  Eocene  in  a  sense  quite  distinct  firom  that  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  all  other  geologists,  alike  in  France,  Belgium,  Crermaor, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
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DiscrssioN. 


Prof.  Frestwich  said  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
paper  conoerning  this  most  difficult  subject.  Over  the  whole  area 
only  two  zones  were  well  marked,  that  of  the  London  and  that  of 
the  Barton  Clay.  The  Bracklesham  beds,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
dear  in  the  W'hitecliff  section,  but  were  not  indicated  by  fossils  in 
the  Alum-Bay  sections.  Purther  west  still,  about  Poole,  Bourne- 
mouth, &c.,  the  beds  became  still  more  sandy,  and  more  difficult  of 
correlation.  So,  again,  in  the  London  basin,  where,  perhaps,  we 
had  nothing  above  the  Bracklesham  series.  In  all  the  fluvio-marine 
series  there  were  great  variations.  Still  he  felt  some  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  explanation  offered  by  Prof.  Judd.  One  thing  was  that 
the  author  failed  to  point  out  on  the  same  horizon  in  Headon  Hill  any 
marine  beds  corresponding  with  the  Colwell-Bay  beds.  At  the  same 
time  he  admitted  that  the  variation  of  the  beds  rendered  identifi- 
cation very  difficult. 

Mr.  J.  Stakkie  Gardner  said  that  Mr.  Monckton,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wellington  College,  had  got  good  Bracklesham  forms  in 
the  green  beds,  and  in  the  white  sands  above  had  found  true 
Barton  forms.  He  asked  why  the  beds  marked  20  in  the  section 
were  classified  with  the  Headon.  He  had  recently  trenched  on 
Headon  Hill  from  the  Bemb ridge  Limestone  to  the  Upper  Headon 
limestone,  but  had  found  no  fluviomarine  deposits. 

Mr.  Tawnby  said  that  he  would  not  delay  over  matters  of  classi- 
fication ;  for  the  question  of  the  adoption  or  not  of  the  term  Oligocene 
was  one  that  it  might  be  hoped  woidd  be  settled  by  the  Literna- 
tional  Congress  of  Geology.  Among  all  the  beds  exposed  in  the 
section  exhibited  at  Whitecliif  Bay  he  would  only  refer  to  those 
between  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands  and  the  Osborne  series.  With 
regard  to  his  late  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  point  raised  was  that  the  fossils  of  the  said 
sands  at  Hordwell  allied  them  to  the  Barton  beds  more  nearly  than 
to  the  Headon.  So  far  as  he  understood  Prof.  Judd's  communica- 
tion, it  was  a  reiteration  of  his  former  paper ;  and  as  no  new  facts 
were  adduced,  he  would  answer  with  no  new  arguments,  and  must 
apologize  for  repeating  what  has  already  appeared  in  the  'Journal'  of 
the  Society.  He  had  shown,  like  previous  observers,  that  the 
Brockenhurst  fossils  only  occurred  at  the  base  of  the  Middle  Headon ; 
both  at  Whitediff  Bay  and  in  the  New  Porest  they  lie  immediately 
on  the  fireshwater  Lower  Headon.  He  had  not  made  four  new  series, 
but  three  zones  were  discriminated  as  subdivisions  of  the  Middle 
Headon  at  Whitecliff.  The  characteristic  Brockenhurst  fossils  did 
not  pass  up  into  the  upper  zone  at  Whitediff;  nor  did  they  occur  at 
all  at  Colwell  Bay,  the  Brockenhurst  zone  being  entirely  absent 
there.  Above  the  Middle  Headon  at  Whitediff  came  the  freshwater 
Upper  Headon,  precisely  as  in  the  New  Forest,  Colwell  Bay,  and 
Headon  Hill,  and  then  the  Osborne  beds.  These  series  were  easily 
identifiable  by  their  fossils. 

Passing  to  the  wset  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  must  repeat  that 
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it  has  been  shown  that  Cerithium  concavum  occurred  at  (Jolwell 
Bay ;  and  in  all  its  other  fossils  the  marine  bod  there  was  identical 
with  the  Middle  Ileadon  of  Headon  Hill,  and  which  was  no  "  su- 
perstition/'    Touching  the  physical  evidence,  the  Colwell-Bay  bed 
could   be  followed  with  the  eye  as  absolutely  continuous  up  to 
Weston  Chine ;  it  was  therefore  waste  of  time  to  talk  of  the  varia- 
tions of  this  bed  in  Col  well  Bay  as  proving  any  thing ;  the  only 
place  where  it  was  not  perfectly  continuous  was  between  Weston 
and  Widdick  Chines ;  but  the  beds  below,  viz.  the  Warden  sands  and 
certain  O^ni-beds,  could  be  shown  to  be  continuous ;  and  so  the 
series  was  continued  on  into  that  of  Ileadon  Hill  without  any  diffi- 
culty.    He  considered  it  a  very  elementary  problem  in  geology.   It 
has  been  previously  shown  that  Prof.  Judd  has  misplaced  the  posi- 
tion of  the  C,  cmvcavum  beds  under  Heatherwood  Cottage,  and  ha* 
added  over  100  feet  here  by  counting  part  of  the  series  twice. 
Moreover,  if  the  ColweU-Bay  bed  existed  higher  up  in  Headon  HilL 
as  Prof.  Judd  stated,  it  ought  to  be  found ;  but  in  the  position  indi- 
cated quite  other  and  freshwater  beds  existed.     The  speaker  main- 
tained all  that  had  been  printed  in  the  paper  referred  to,  and  felt 
convinced  that  the  orthodox  view  was  correct. 

Mr.  BoTi  asked  what  came  in  between  the  two  series.  The  aign- 
ment  of  the  alteration  cut  both  ways.  The  beds,  after  changing 
for  a  while,  might  return  to  their  former  condition. 

Mr.  Kkepino  said  that  the  correlation  of  the  Bracklesham  beds 
at  WhiteclifF  Bay,  Rtubbington,  and  Selsea  Bill  was  certainly  correct 
and  in  the  New  Forest  probably  so.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
the  correlation  of  the  Middle  Headon  beds  at  Hordwell,  ColweD 
Bay,  and  Whitccliff  Bay.  The  zone  of  Voluta  geminata  was  wm 
20  feet  thick  above  the  Brockenhurst  zone.  He  regarded  the 
Upper  Headon  as  a  truly  lacustrine  series,  never  having  found  any 
marine  fossils  in  it ;  nor  had  he  done  so  in  the  Lower  ;  but  in  the 
Middle  Headon  freshwater  forms  were  mixed  with  marine.  He 
thought  that  the  Geological  Survey  would  be  found  to  be  correct  in 
their  reading. 

Mr.  Watts  said  that  he  had  searched  very  carefully  above  the 
Upper  Headon  limestone,  and  had  found  no  marine  beds,  and  ooxM 
more  readily  understand  that  the  former  bed  had  thinned  rather  than 
that  the  Middle  Headon  group  of  the  latter  character  should  hart 
disappeared. 

Prof.  Judd  was  glad  to  find  that  Prof.  Prestwich  agreed  with  him 
as  to  the  variability  of  the  fiuvio-marine  series,  and  also  as  to  the 
main  facts  of  the  classification  of  the  Oligocene  strata.  As  regarded 
one  point  remarked  on,  viz.  the  absence  of  the  ColweU-Bay  marine 
bed  in  Headon  Hill,  he  had  indicated  that  by  the  time  it  had  reached 
Totland-Bay  brickyard  it  had  become  reduced  as  a  marine  band  to  d 
bed  not  18  inches  thick.  These  brackish -water  bands  thinned  oat 
very  rapidly.  Hence  it  was  very  probable  that  the  bed  had  died  oni 
before  reaching  Headon  Hill.  As  regards  the  Centhia^  he  had  not 
been  able  in  Whitecliff  Bay  to  find  C.  concavum  in  the  series  he  had 
called  Brockenhurst.     His  opponents  rested  their  case  on  the  identity 
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of  zones  of  fossils  in  Colwell  Bay  and  Headon  Kill ;  but  be  bad 
sbown  tbat  tbese  beds  wben  traced  towards  Totland  Bay  varied 
greatly.  It  was  vain  to  talk  of  tbe  work  of  Prof.  Forbes.  No  one 
respected  Edward  Forbes  more  tban  be  did ;  but  many  facts  were 
before  us  now  wbich  were  not  before  tbat  most  eminent  geologist. 
If  Messrs.  Tawney  and  Keeping  were  rigbt,  tbe  foreign  geologists 
were  wrong.  He,  bowever,  inclined  to  tbink  tbat  it  was  possible  to 
interpret  tbe  Englisb  section  so  as  to  agree  witb  tbeir  reading. . 


Q.  J.  G.  8.  No.  152,  2  l 
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46.  On  Organic  Remains  from  the  Upper  Permian  Strata  of 
Karoalinbk,  in  Eastern  Russia.  By  W.  BL  TwKLVEiBKEg, 
Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.8.    (Read  June  21,  1882.) 

[Plates  XX.,  XXI.] 

The  cupriferous  sandstones  composing  the  Eargalinsk  steppe,  or 
steppe  of  Kargala,  to  the  N.  of  Orenburg,  lie  out  of  the  ordinary 
track  of  travellers,  but  offer  an  interesting  field  for  research.  The 
railway  now  takes  us  as  far  as  the  town  of  Orenburg,  whence  a  driTt- 
of  thiity  or  forty  miles  leads  into  the  heart  of  the  important  mining 
district  to  which  1  now  propose  to  invite  your  attention.  The 
doubts  thrown  on  the  Permian  age  of  these  strata  in  the  discussion 
upon  my  former  paper  induce  me  to  submit  a  few  remarks  bearing 
upon  the  question. 

The  country  ia  a  grassy,  treeless,  undulating  steppe,  covered 
superficially  with  the  well-known  black  earth,  or  tchernozem,  con- 
sidered by  Murchison  to  be  of  marine  origin.  The  balance  of  evi- 
dence, however,  is  in  favour  of  it  being  a  vegetable  mould.  Sluggish 
meandering  streams  intersect  the  steppe.  The  exposures  of  the 
subsoil  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  ravines  show  nothing  beyond 
red  marl  or  sandstone  devoid  of  fossils.  The  mine-borings  and 
shafts  cut  down  through  red,  yellow,  and  grey  sandstones,  and  red 
and  white  marls,  fossiliferous  wherever  the  beds  of  copper  ore 
exist. 

The  key  to  the  geological  horizon  of  these  mines  is  found  bj 
travelling  in  an  easterly  direction.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Upper  Grits  of  the  same  system,  ^vrhich 
form  the  western  edge  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Urals ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  to  traverse  the  ninety  miles  of  Lower  Permian  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones  forming  the  hilly  country  between  the 
Carboniferous  and  Magnesian  Limestone  outcrops  (fig.  1).  On  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Kargaliiisk  steppe  there  are  two  protrusions  of 
limestone  with  TerebratuUi  eUnvjata,  Loxane^na,  &c.,  which  throw  off 
the  Kargala  cupriferous  sands  east  and  west.  The  most  westerly 
of  these  two  anticlinals,  divided  at  Jeemangoolova  by  the  post-roid 
from  Orenburg  to  Ufa,  sinks  to  the  west  under  the  main  mass  oi 
the  strata  of  Kargalinsk,  and  does  not  appear  again  on  this  parall<d. 
A  reference  to  Murohison's  map  will  show  that  this  limestone  out- 
crop nms  roughly  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  then- 
is  much,  if  any,  Upper  Permian  behind  it.  About  fifteen  mile^ 
further  south  it  is  well  exposed  near  Sakmarsk,  a  Cossack  towi 
twenty-five  versts  from  Orenburg.  It  here  apiiears  in  several 
peaks  or  elevations,  the  principal  of  which  are  known  as  the  Great 
and  Little  Grebeni.  The  Orebeni  limestone  is  plentifully  char^^ed 
with  characteristic  Permian  fossils,  viz. : — 
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appeared  in  the  *  Proceedings '  of  the  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society 
at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  two  years  named. 

In  1842  Wangenheim  von  Qualen  contributed  a  paper  to  the 
•  Proceedings '  of  the  same  Society,  on  the  geological  characters  of 
the  government  of  Orenburg,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  infra- 
conglomerate  sandstone  of  the  Elutchefsky  mine,  fifty  versts  south- 
west of  Sterlitamak,  which  furnished  lihopalodon  Wanf/enhdm  and 
other  Saurian  remains,  is  Zechstein  and  Kupferschiefer.  This  is  an 
erroneous  conclusion ;  for  the  Klutchef sky  sandstones  are  superior 
to  the  Magncsian  Limestone.  I  have  nowhere  found  or  traced 
Mhopalodon,  or  any  other  reptilian  remains  in  Russia,  below  the 
Upper  Permian  series  of  sandstones. 

la  1843,  the  same  author  wrote*  a  more  detailed  memoir  on  the 
stratigraphy  of  the  western  part  of  the  government  of  Orenburg, 
adopting  a  tripartite  division  of  the  Permian  system  here : — 1.  The 
lower  group  of  limestones,  cupriferous  marls,  and  sandstones ;  in 
this  he  included  the  Klutchefskoi  beds,  which,  as  just  mentioned, 
really  beloug  to  the  Upper  Permian  series ;  2.  A  middle  group  of 
marls,  sandstones,  and  limestone  with  zechstein  fossils ;  3.  A  thin 
upper  series  of  tufaceous  limestone  and  white  marls.  The  errors 
involved  in  the  classification  of  the  lower  group  have  been  widely 
circulated ;  and  any  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  the  question 
will  be  useful. 

In  1844  he  again  wrot«  on  the  copper  ores  of  the  Orenburg 
government  f.  He  was  a  zealous  field-geologist,  and  his  descrip- 
tions are  full  of  interest  to  those  acquainted  with  the  distnets  he 
describes ;  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  accept  his  judgment  upon 
any  crucial  question  of  stratigraphy  or  paleeontological  classification. 

In  1841  Count  Keyserling  writes  (Bull.Soc.  Mosc.  1841,  p.  894): 
— "  The  examination  of  this  great  red  formation  is,  on  accoimt  of 
want  of  fossils,  extremely  difficult :  great  trunks  of  trees  are  the 
only  petrefaction  which  we  have  received  from  it." 

In  1845  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  the  *•  Geology  of  Russia  and 
the  Ural  Mountains,'  described  the  Permian  system  of  Russia,  and 
noticed  this  region  in  particular.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  Eargalinfik 
mines,  as  appears  from  the  following  remarks  in  the  work  just 
alluded  to  (vol.  i.  p.  148) : — 

"  In  following  this  section  a  little  to  the  west,  the  next  suc- 
ceeding beds  are  found  to  be  composed  of  red  siliceous  conglomerate, 
slightly  dipping  off  at  first,  but  soon  becoming  horizontal,  in  which 
copper  ore  being  largely  disseminated  has  given  rise  to  the  mines  of 
Kargalinsk.  As  in  other  places  where  copper  ore  abounds,  fossil 
trees  and  plants  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  although  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  them, 
this  spot  has  also  afforded  many  remains  of  fbhes  (Palceoni^cf),  with 
bones  of  Saurians  *"  &c. 

In  1848  Eichwald  wrote  a  memoir,  "  Uober  die  Saurier  dos  kup- 
ferfiihrenden  Zechsteins  Russlands,"  viz.  Bhopalodon^  Deiitfroiawrnt 

•  Vepliandl.  miu.  Gee.  St.  Petersb.  1843»  pp.  1-58. 
t  Ibid.  1844,  pp.  31-61. 
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and  Zygomurus.  This  appeared  in  the  Moscow  Society *s  Bulletin 
for  that  year  (Part  ii.  pp.  136-202). 

In  the  same  year  Wangenheim  von  Qualen  wrote  a  further  paper, 
"  Beitriigo  und  Ergiinzungen  zu  den  geologischen  Verhiiltnissen  des 
Orenburgischen  Gouvcrnements,"  &c.  (See  the  Moscow  Bulletin 
1848,  Part  ii.  pp.  372-441). 

In  18G2  he  wrote  "  Einige  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  geologischen 
Beobachtungcn  in  Kussland  inshesondere  im  Ural  von  11.  Ludwig/' 
in  which  he  contests  Ludwig's  statement  of  the  existence  of  Trias 
in  Northern  and  Central  Bussia.  (See  Mosc.  Bull.  1862,  Part  i. 
pp.  608-627.) 

In  18(54  he  again  wrote  on  Marcou's  *  Dyas  et  Trias  (en  Russie),' 
deprecating  that  author's  description  of  the  cupriferous  marls  and 
sandstones  of  Orenburg  and  Bielebce  as  Bunter.  (See  Mosc.  Bull. 
1864,  Part  i.  pp.  172-189.) 

Ludwig,  in  '  Geiiiitz's  Dyas,'  describes  the  Ilussian  Permian  at 
some  length.  Speaking  of  the  Kargalinsk  sandstones  (vol.  i.  p.  300), 
he  suggests  that  "it  is  not  clear,  from  Murchison's  description, 
whether  the  cupriferous -sand  ores  of  Kargalinsk,  in  which  silicified 
wood,  plunt-impressions,  Falceoniscn^,  and  bones  of  Saurians  are 
found,  belong  to  the  llothliegende  or  to  the  beds  which,  at  Nijni 
Troitsk,  overlie  the  Upper  Zechstein."  Referring  to  the  Russian  Per- 
mian as  a  whole,  he  says  (p.  304)  "  the  upper  fluviatile  or  lacustrine 
group,  with  Uniones^  plants,  and  bones  of  Saurians,  must  in  the 
interim  be  placed  somewhere  between  the  Palajozoic  and  Mesozoic 
formations,  or  as  comparable  with  the  Yogesen-Sandstone  of  Sulz- 
bach." 

Goppcrt  describes  some  of  the  plant-remains  in  his  ^  Fossil  Flora 
of  the  Permian  system.' 

The  difficulty  of  correlating  the  organic  remains  with  Permian 
forms  of  Western  Europe  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  for  the 
most  part  they  are  specifically  distinct,  and  in  some  cases  generically 
so.  The  latest  and  most  complete  list  I  have  been  able  to  verify  is 
as  follows : — 


Cardiopteris  Kutoreoe,    Trautsch,^^ 

Aroiaes  cransispatha,  Kuf. 
Walchia  biarmica  (EickioX 
Walchia  pinifonnis,  St<mh. 
Lepidoclendron, 

SchuMxlendron  tuberculatum,  Eichw. 
Anomorrhoea  Fiecheri,  Eichw. 
Caulopteris  ? 
Calaniitee  infractus,  Gufb, 
Siickowi,  Brcmgn. 


Calamites  leioderma,  Gruth. 

Unio  unibonatus,  FtMh. 

PlatyopB  Bickardi,  7ti>.,a  Labyrititho- 

dont. 
Bhopalodon    Wangen-      ^ 

heimii,  Fisch.,  Therio- 

Cliorhizodon  orenbui^en-  y    ^Q^^g 

sis,  Ttt'., 
BeuterosauruB,  ) 

VariouB  labyrinth odont  and  reptilian 

remains. 


As  regards  the  flora  the  list  has  a  Palaeozoic  aspect,  but  a 
Secondarj'  one  as  respects  the  reptilian  remains.  It  may  be  that  the 
snrvival  of  the  older  and  more  persistent  forms  should  count  for  less 
than  the  appearance  of  the  new  ones.  On  the  other  hand  the 
genetic  historj'  of  the  reptilia  may  need  pushing  back  a  stage 
further  in  time. 
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Cardiopteris     Kutorg^,     Trautschold,  =   Aroides    cratsispatha, 
Kutorga. 

Kutorga,  in  1838,  attributed  these  leaves  to  an  Aroid  plant 
Eichwald  (Loth.  Koss.  i.  p.  253,  tab.  xiii.  figs.  1,  3,  tab.  xvii.  fig.  2) 
referred  the  bud  to  NoeggeratJiia  Grcejyperti,  "  gemma  ovalis  e  foliis 
convolutis  ovatis  fiabellatim  nervosis  composita."  Goppcrt  (Foes. 
Flora  d.  perm.  Format,  pp.  154,  157,  tab.  kii.  figs.  1,  2)  thought 
the  bud  belonged  to  the  Musacese,  and  the  leaf  to  Nceggeraihia, 
Dr.  Trautschold  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  reference  to  Musacese 
cannot  be  correct,  as  a  midrib  is  not  present. 

8chimi>er  (Traito  de  Pal.  Veg.  tome  ii.  p.  130)  says  that  an  isolated 
leaf  given  him  by  Eichwald  recalls  certain  leaves  of  the  genus  Pyc- 
nophyllum,  Erongn.  The  venation  of  P^fcnophyllum,  however,  is 
much  finer  and  closer,  besides  being  parallel.  Further  on  (p.  506) 
Schimpcr  treats  Aroides  crassUpatfui,  Kut.,  as  synonymous  with 
Palceosjjathe  aroidea^  ^"^^-y  "  spatha  ovato-lanceolata,  marginibm 
convolutis,  coriacea,  longitudinaliter  striata,  tree  poUices  longa 
(Ung.  Gen.  et  8ixjc.  334)",  and  locates  these  leaves  under  floral 
organs,  although  with  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation ;  for  he  says 
(p.  505)  "  les  organes  foliaires  problematiques  reimis  dans  ce  genre 
ressemblent  assez  aux  spathes  de  certaine^  Monocotyledonees,  surtout 
des  Palmiers,  pour  leur  otre  compares." 

Recently  Dr.  Trautschold  (BuU.  Mosc.  1881,  Part  ii.  pp.  122-124) 
has  determined  it  as  a  Cardioptens,  and  given  it  the  specific  name 
Kutortjo',  It  is  true  that  in  the  venation  and  appearance  of  the  leaf 
it  agrees  with  that  genus ;  but  surely  the  imbricated  bud  docs  not 
accord  with  the  circinate  vernation  of  ferns.  Trautschold's  figured 
are  admirable  representations  of  the  leaf.  A  very  interesting  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  occurrence  of  this  leaf  is  that  it  is  also 
found  in  the  Lower  Permian  sandstone  in  the  forest  of  Yoskresensk, 
about  2  miles  west  of  that  village. 

ScHizoDBNDRON  TUBERCULATUM,  £ichwald,Leth.  Ross.  p.  266,  pi.  iviii. 
^.  10.     Plate  XX.  fig.  1. 

This  was  treated  by  Eichwald  as  a  Monocotyledon.  Schimper 
cites  Eichwald's  genera  fStigmatodendrmiy  Angiodendron^  and  ifcJfAi- 
zodendron^  under  Tiilodendron^  Weiss,  as  "  truncus  inceite  sedis  * 
belonging  to  the  Coniferae  (tome  iii.  p.  67G).  Gcippert  (Foss.  Flora, 
p.  139)  compares  this  species  with  certain  decorticated  form»  of 
Lepidodendron.  1  think  it  may  prove  to  be  a  Lepidodendroid  or 
Higillarian  root.  The  meduUa  has  disappeared,  and  its  place  is 
occupied  by  sandstone ;  and  none  but  extremely  slight  traces  of  any 
ligneous  zone  are  observable.  Exteriorly  (on  one  side)  are  longi- 
tudinal ribs  and  furrows,  the  former  mounted  with  tubercles. 
Fragments  of  a  gnarled  epidermal  layer  are  preserved,  but  do  not 
exhibit  any  areola;  as  in  StigmarUt,  nor  do  the  projecting  tubercles 
present  the  central  raised  ball  shown  in  Halmtta.  Deprived  of  the 
epidermis,  the  root  is  ribbed  and  furrowed  pretty  regularly.  I  have 
seen  a  piece  of  Lcpidodendron  from  these  mines ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  now  out  of  reach. 
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The  tubercles  of  this  specimen  are  more  numerous  as  the  termi- 
nation is  approached,  faYOuring  the  idea  of  rootlets  issuing  from  those 
points,  though  I  cannot  say  whether  these  tubercles  had  their  seat 
only  in  the  epidermis  or  were  continuous  with  the  ligneous  cylinder 
and  medulla. 

Eichwald's  specimen  was  from  the  Cupriferous  Sandstone  near 
Bielebee,  doubtless  the  same  horizon  as  that  of  Eargalinsk. 

Walchia  biakmica   (Eichw.),  Schimper,  'Traite  de   Paleontologie 
vegetale/  1870-72,  tome  ii.  p.  239.     Plate  XXI.  fig.  3. 

In  1844  Kutorga  described  ("  Zweiter  Beitrag  zur  Palaontologie 
Russlands,"  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  lluss.  kais.  min.  Gesellsch.  zu 
St.  Petersburg,  pp.  65-1)6,  t.  i.  figs.  1-4)  some  twigs  from  the  Kar- 
galinsk  mines,  which  he  attributed  to  Voltzia  brevifolla,  Brongn. 
Brongniart,  however,  in  a  letter  to  De  Verneuil(Geol.  Russia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  503,  504),  was  of  opinion  that  Kutorga's  figure  rather  resem- 
bled twigs  of  Walchia,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  specimens  were 
too  imperfect  to  be  placed  with  certainty  in  the  genus  Voltzia, 

Eichwald,  in  his  Leth.  Rossica  (p.  229,  pi.  xix.  figs.  2  &  3,  1865 
-1861),  also  repudiated  Kutorga's  determination,  and  described  the 
twigs  as  Vttmannia  hiarmica  and  U,  Bronnii.  The  specimen  I 
here  submit  is  identical  with  his  U.  hiarmi^'a ;  even  the  appendages 
which  he  calls  bracts  or  flowers  are  present.  He  states  the  locality 
as  near  Kargala,  in  the  Bielebee  district,  while  Kutorga  gives  it 
as  the  Kargala  mine,  in  the  Orenburg  district, — a  further  instance 
of  the  confusion  constantly  occurring  between  these  two  places. 

Geinitz,  in  his  'Leitpflanzen  des  Rothliegenden  u.  des  Zech- 
steingebirges  oder  der  permischen  Formation  in  Sachsen,'  1858,  p.  23 
(and  in  his  '  Dyas,'  vol.  i.  p.  156),  includes  Kutorga's  Voltzia  hre- 
vifolia  among  the  synonyms  of  Ullmannia  selaginoides,  Brongn. 

The  next  mention  I  find  of  the  Orenburg  species  is  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Ch.  Ernst  Weiss,  of  Saarbriicken,  entitled  "  Ueber  VolUia 
und  andere  Pflanzen  des  bun  ten  Sandsteins  zwischen  der  untem 
Saar  u.  dem  Rheine,"  where  he  cites  its  locality,  among  others,  as 
needing  verification,  and  recommends  examination  by  those  who 
have  facilities  for  doing  so. 

Goppert,  in  1864-65  (*  Palaeontographica,'  "  Die  fossile  Flora  der 
permischen  Formation  ")  remarks  that  Kutorga's  figures  1-3  could 
refer  just  as  weU  to  a  species  of  Walchia  ;  only  ^^.  4  reminds  one  of 
Voltzia.  As  for  Ullmannia  hiarmica,  Goppert  considers  it  more  re- 
lated to  Walchia  than  Ullmannia,  and  is  strengthened  in  his  opinion 
by  an  original  example  received  from  Wangenheim  von  Qualen. 

The  latest  opinion,  and  the  one  I  adopt,  is  by  Schimper  {op,  cit. 
p.  239),  who  treats  Eichwald's  Ullmannia  hiarmica  as  a  Walchia, 
viz.  W,  hiarmica.  At  the  same  time  I  may  mention  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Mining  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  an 
undoubted  Ullmannia  from  the  Orenburg  or  Bielebee  Permian. 

The  presence  of  a  midrib  in  the  leaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
specimen  now  exhibited ;  and  some  faint  markings  indicate  parallel 
venation.  This  mainly  influences  mc  in  rejecting  the  Voltzia  deter- 
mination. 
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Walchia  pikxpormis,  Sternberg,  Fl.  d  Vorw.  i.  p.  22.     Plate  XXI. 
figs.  4,  5. 

Walchia  foliosa,  Eichwald,  Leth.  Boss.  i.  p,  235  t.  xix.  f.  1. 

These  twigs  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  ore.  They  are  found 
not  so  frequently  in  the  sandstone  as  in  the  laminated  marls,  in  which 
thin  layers  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  vegetable  remains  in  a 
confused  state.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  a  case  of  growth  and  decay  in 
sUu,  but  seems  to  be  rather  the  result  of  drifting  on  some  lake-  or 
rivernshore  of  the  plants  growing  not  far  distant.  Large  coniferous 
trunks  met  with  in  the  ore-beds  are,  I  am  informed,  always  rootless 
and  branchless,  and  lie  with  their  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  ore- 
Btream.     The  inference  is  that  they  are  drift  timber. 

Eichwald  cites  Walchia  lycopodioides  (Brongn.)  and  WaMiia  foliosa 
from  the  Orenburg  Permian ;  but,  with  the  inexactness  which  often 
confronts  us  in  his  writings  on  this  district,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Ku- 
torga  and  Wangenheim  von  Qualen,  he  gives  the  habitat  of  the  latt-er 
plant  as  "  dans  le  gres  cuivreux,  groupe  inferieur  du  Zechstein  dans 
le  gouvemcment  d'Orenbourg."  All  the  Orenburg  WalcJiia  speci- 
mens which  I  have  seen  have  been  derived  from  the  upper  marls  and 
sandstones.  Eichwald  regarded  his  W,  foliosa  as  a  small  annual  (!) ; 
but  Schimper  and  Giippert  speak  doubtfully  of  the  determination. 

Dr.  Trautschold  (Bull.  Moscou,  1880,  iii.  p.  124)  would  prefer  to 
call  it  Tyycopodites  foliostis,  considering  the  flexible  stems  and  leaves 
as  agreeing  more  with  the  Lycopodiaceso  than  the  Coniferse. 

I  have  specimens  showing  a  considerable  amount  of  flexibility,  and 
others  very  rigid  and  straight ;  but  as  there  are  intermediate  forms,  I 
do  not  venture  to  separate  the  two  extremes.  As  for  the  separation 
of  W.  foliosa  from  W.  piniformis,  I  am  not  in  possession  of  sufficient 
material  for  guiding  me ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  Eichwald  was  in 
the  same  predicament. 

Anomorrhcea  Fiscfebi,  Eichwald,  Leth.  Ross.  vol.  i.  p.  102,  pi.  iv. 
figs.  3-4. 

This  is  classed  by  Schimper  among  the  ferns,  and  as  perhaps  not 
different  from  ChelepUi^is,  Corda.  Eichwald's  specimen  was  derived 
from  the  Klutchefskoi  mine  ;  and  I  have  seen  one  from  the  mines  of 
Kargalinsk. 

Calamites  infractus,  Gutbier.     Plate  XX.  fig.  2. 

This  is  the  most  common  species.  A  young  stem  fig^ured  by  Geinitx 
(Dyas,  pi.  XXV.  fig.  4.)  corresponds  very  well  with  many  specimens 
from  this  district.  Eichwald's  C.  arenaceus  (pi.  xiv.  fig.  1.)  is  nothing 
other  than  C,  infractus.  According  to  Fischer  (Bull.  Mosc.  1847, 
XX.  p.  513.)  a  Calamite  derived  from  the  Ivanoffsky  mine  belonged  to 
Cat,  arenariu»y  Brongn.  No  figure  is  given,  and  possibly  it  was  the 
present  species.  The  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Mining  Li- 
stitute  in  St.  Petersburg  identical  with  mine  are  labelled  C.  infrctdus. 
It  is  singular  that  Murchison  did  not  come  across  it  on  his  visit  to 
the  Kargalinsk  mines,  as  its  fragments  are  less  difficult  to  find  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  species. 
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Calamites  leioderha,  Gutbier.     Plate  XXI.  fig.  1. 

The  ribs  are  somewhat  broader  than  in  Gutbier's  type  ;  but  the 
length  of  internode  and  apparently  thin  texture  suggest  (somewhat 
doubtfully)  that  it  may  be  the  same. 

Calamites  Stjckowii,  Brongniart.     Plate  XX.  fig.  3. 

This  is  not  abundant  at  Kargalinsk,  yet  by  no  means  rare. 

Other  Calamites  quoted  from  the  Orenburg  Permian  are  C.  columella, 
Kutorga  (West- Ural  cupriferous  sandstone),  C.  Sternbert/ii,  Eichwald 
(cupriferous  sandstone  of  Kargala,in  Orenburg  government),  C.{Equi- 
seiites)  gradatus,  Eichwald  (Klutchefskoi  mine,  district  of  Bielebee), 
V.  (Equisetites)  distans,  Eichwald  (Kargala),  C,  {Equiseiites) decor cUils, 
Eichwald  (locality  doubtful),  and  C7.  yiyas^  Brongniart*  (from  the 
Permian  cupriferous  sandstone  of  Pyskorsk,  Orenburg).  I  have  seen 
a  specimen  of  C.  f/igas  from  Kargalinsk,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  the  other  species. 

Unio  castor,  Eichwald,  Leth.  Boss.  p.  1003,  pi.  xxxix.  f.  20. 

Unio  umbonatus,  Fischer,  De  Vern.  Geol.  Buss.  vol.  ii.  p.  306,  pi.  xix. 
f.  10.     Plate  XXI.  figs.  7,  8. 

Some  confusion  exists  with  respect  to  these  shells.  Eichwald 
dissents  from  Be  Vemeuil's  determination,  and  at  page  1002  of  his 
work,  pi.  xxxix.  f.  21,  describes  a  different  form  as  Unto  umboiiatus, 
assuring  us  that  his  dra'Nving  is  from  the  original  specimen  of  Fischer. 
Eichwald's  U.  umbonatus  is  identical  with  an  unnamed  Unio  described 
and  figured  by  Kutorga*,  and  stated  by  him  to  occur  as  casts  of  very 
varying  size,  in  a  bluish-grey  marl,  in  which  Wangenheim  v.  Qualen 
says  Palcnoniscus  Tschefflcini,  Fischer,  is  found.  Eichwald  gives  the 
locality  of  U.  umbonatus  as  the  clay  of  the  cupriferous  sandstone  of 
Kargala  in  the  government  of  Orenburg.  Whether  this  is  the 
Permian  of  the  Kargala  in  the  Bielebee  district,  or  of  the  Kargala 
near  the  town  of  Orenburg,  is  not  clear.  I  have  not  seen  his  shell 
in  the  Kargalinsk  mining-centre. 

Unio  castor,  described  by  Eichwedd  (p.  1003)  as  occurring  in  the 
clay  schists  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Bourakova,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kazan,  associated  with  CyprinidaB  and  Fosidonomya,  is  the 
sole  form  of  moUusk  found  in  the  Kargalinsk  mines,  and  is,  in  places, 
very  abundant. 

With  a  view  to  extricate  the  shell  from  the  confusion  of  its  double 
name,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Trautschold ;  and  he  replied  to  me  as  follows : — 
**  If  Eichwald,  as  he  says,  prepared  his  drawing  from  Fischer's  ori- 
ginal specimen,  of  course  his  Unio  umbonatus  is  the  genuine  one,  and  De 
Vemeuil  would  be  in  error.  De  Vemeuil  says  that  he  shares  Fischer's 
opinion  respecting  the  location  of  the  shell  in  the  genus  Unio ;  but  he 
does  not  state  whether  Fischer  saw  his  Unio.  To  be  sure,  Eichwald 
is  not  ver}'  tnistworthy  ;  but  it  is  now  probably  impossible  to  prove 
whether  his  drawing  was  really  made  after  Fischer  s  original  or  not." 

*  "Beitrag  zur  Palaontologie  Busslands,"  Verhandl.  d.  mineral.  Gesell.  zu  St. 
Petersburg,  1842,  p.  27,  pi.  ri.  f .  4. 
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The  question  is  therefore  left  where  I  found  it.  Being  merely  a 
matter  of  nomenclature,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

When  Mr.  Kickard  and  I  were  travelling  together  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Simhirsk  in  the  summer  of  1879,  we  saw  hanging  in  the 
public  library  of  the  town  of  Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga,  a  geological  chart 
entitled  "  JasikoflTs  Table  of  the  Rocks  of  the  Government  of  Sim- 
birsk, published  by  the  Imperial  Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Peters- 
burg." In  this  aper^  of  the  relations  of  the  rocks  of  Simbirsk  and 
neighbouring  governments  the  Trias  was  represented  as  occurring 
in  the  government  of  Orenburg  (Ufa),  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Sheshma,  Koochooa,  Zaee  and  Igenee,  in  the  form  of  variegated 
sandstones  of  a  thickness  approximately  estimated  at  200  feet,  and 
containing  4he  following  fossils — Cypris  PyrrhoB,  Eichwald,  Mylilus 
castor,  Eichwald,  Convallarites  erecta,  Brongn.,  Pt^rophyUum^  Ntu- 
ropteris,  Cyclopteris,  Calamites, 

Mytilvs  castor  can  be  no  other  than  our  Kargalinsk  Unto  castor 
{  =  U.  timbouatus) ;  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Jasikoffs 
Triassic  series  is  on  the  same  horizon.  On  the  other  hand  Conval^ 
larites  erecta=iSchizou€ura  parac?o.v,  Schimper,Traite  de  Paleontologie 
vegetale,  tome  i.  p.  282,  pi.  xiv.,  is  a  plant  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  which  occur  in  the  Bun  tor  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  ("dans  le  grea 
bigarrc  suporieur  des  Vosges,"  Schimp.  p.  282).  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  it  from  the  Kargalinsk  series,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
many  infelicities  in  determination  for  which  the  early  describers  of 
fossil  remains  from  this  field  are  responsible,  I  dare  say  no  more  than 
that  the  alleged  discovery  requires  corroboration.  Jasikoff  has  been 
dead  many  years ;  and  I  believe  his  Triassic  theory  has  not  gained 
much  support  in  Russia. 

Fish-remains  are  found  sometimes  in  the  marls,  but  mostlv  as 
fragmentary  impressions.  Genera  which  I  have  positively  identified 
are  Palceoniscus,  Amhlyptenis,  and  Platysmnis  in  true  heterocercal 
forms. 

Teeth  and  bones  of  Labyrinthodonts  occur  but  rarely  in  a  state 
satisfactory  enough  for  description.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
reptilian  remains.  Parts  of  jaws  and  teeth  of  Hhopalodon^  Fischer, 
and  Deuterosaurus^  Eichwald,  and  humeri  with  entepicondylar 
foramina  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  characters  of  these  remains 
are  those  of  Owen's  order  Theriodontia.  Whether  such  characters  are 
really  ordinal  or  merely  of  family  value  is,  I  take  it,  still  sub  judiee. 
The  value  of  the  arguments  pro  and  contra  depends  largely  on  indi- 
vidual estimate  of  what  constitutes  ordinal  characters.  I  think  Cope's 
work  in  America  will,  when  completed,  greatly  assist  us  in  our  con- 
clusions respecting  Theriodonts.  However,  these  Kargalinsk  remains 
betoken  reptiles  of  a  high  grade,  and  are  especially  interesting  as 
coming  from  Permian  rocks ;  for,  whatever  may  be  thought  about 
the  upper  rocks  further  west,  where  perhaps  there  is  (though  not 
demonstrated)  a  passage  upwards  into  the  Trias,  these  remains  are 
in  beds  well  down  in  the  sandstone  series.  If  Triassic  fossils  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  Kargalinsk  district,  they  should  be  sought  at 
Droojeloobny,  high  up  on  the  Obstschi  Sirt,  where  horizont^  beds 
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several  hundred  foct  above  the  easterly  mines  indicate  the  removal 
by  denudation  of  a  corresponding  thickness  from  the  Eoshdestvensky 
and  Pravy  mines,  the  undoubted  homes  of  these  highly  organized 
reptiles. 

After  considering  all  the  facts  I  have  been  able  to  glean  by  personal 
inspection  and  from  all  sources  of  information  known  to  me,  I  imagine 
that  possibly  some  of  the  beds  in  the  central  part  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Permian  basin  may  be  passage-beds  between  the  Permian  and 
Trias,  but  that  the  series  of  Kargalinsk  forms  the  uppermost  beds  of 
the  Permian  as  here  developed.  I  know  it  is  often  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  two  systems ;  but  at  Kargalinsk  I  draw  it 
over  the  beds  containing  Calamites  gigus^  infractus,  and  Suchowii, 
Cardiopteris  Kutorgce^  WdUliia  pinifatinis^  U7ito  umhonatuSj  and  the 
heterocercal  fishes.  We  may  bo  puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
higher  forms  of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrates ;  but  the  lower  types  of 
life  are  surely  more  reliable  witnesses.  Kegarding  the  whole  subject 
as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  English  geologists,  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  S6ciety  and  leave  them  for 
interpretation. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Platb  XX. 

Fig.  1.  Schizodendron  tuberculatum,  Eichwald. 

2.  Calamites  infractus,  Gutbier,  typical  epecimen. 

3.  Calamites  Suckotoii,  Brongniart. 

Plate  XXL 

Fig.  1.  Calamites  leoiderma,  Gutbier. 

2.  Calamites  undetermined. 

3.  Twig  of  Walchia  hiarmica  (Eiohwald). 

4.  5.  Twigs  of  Walchia  piniformis.  Sternberg. 
0.  Seed  of  a  conifer. 

7,  8.  Unio  umbonatusy  Fischer. 


DiSCUSSIOK. 

Prof.  Ht76hes  asked  if  the  Permian  of  Bussia  passed  up  uncon- 
formably  and  without  any  break  into  those  beds  which  the  author 
described  as  the  passage-beds  between  Permian  and  Trias. 

Rev.  A.  Irving  said  the  Permian  and  Trias  of  Germany  were  stra- 
tigraphically  conformable  as  well  as  those  of  Bussia.  He  thought 
there  was  more  than  one  Magnesian  Limestone  in  the  Bussian 
Permians. 

The  AuTFOB,  in  reply  to  Prof.  Hughes,  stated  that  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Trias  in  the  district.  The 
Upper  and  Lower  Permian  were  clearly  distinguished  by  certain 
features ;  and  he  did  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that  there  was  a 
repetition  of  Magnesian  Limestones. 
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47.  On  Chilostomatous  Bryozojl  from  Bairnsdale  (Gippsland).    By 
Arthur  William  Waters,  Esq.,  F.G.S.     (Bead  June  21, 1882.) 

[Platb  XXII.] 

The  present  communication  must  be  considered  a  continuation  of 
my  papers  on  South-west  Victorian  ChilostomatouB  Bryozoa  (Quart 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  309)  and  "On  Cliilostomat^us 
Bryozoa  from  Mount  Gambier  *'  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  ixiriil 
p.  257).  The  collection  was  lent  me  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Y.  Goldstein,  who, 
I  presume,  collected  them  himself  from  Bairnsdale  ;  and  it  contains 
several  very  interesting  specimens,  though,  in  consequence  of  the 
other  two  collections  of  the  same  age  being  first  described,  the 
number  of  species  not  previously  known  fossil  from  Australia  is 
only  14  out  of  a  total  of  42. 

There  are  several  species  now  found  in  the  Eschara-iorm  which 
are  known  in  other  places  incrusting ;  and  I  must  point  oat  that 
the  number  of  incrusting  species  in  this  collection  is  very  small, 
though  possibly  this  may  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  circnm- 
Btances  under  which  they  were  coDected.  Those  who  have  followed 
these  three  papers  on  the  Australian  Bryozoa  will  have  noticed  in 
how  many  cases  the  same  sx>ecies  is  now  known  in  different  modes 
of  growth :  sometimes,  as  in  Membranipora  macrosionia,  CribriliM 
terminata,  Mneronella  mixronata,  Porina  coronataj  Poritui  larvaHi^ 
Lepralixi  folia<^ea.  Micro porella  elevata,  and  Smittia  reticnlatn^  the 
same  species  is  found  in  these  fossil  beds  in  more  than  one  form ;  in 
other  cases  we  find  species  only  previously  known  with  different 
colonial  growth — for  instance,  JJemfjranipora  ct/ltndnformis  (?),  J^* 
appetidiculata^  St€fjaiioporella  perforata^  Cribrilhia  monoceros^  Porina 
larvalis,  Smittia  seriata^  8chizo])orell<i  auriculatd,  Smifiia  anctjn^  and 
Miicronella  nitida  ;  while  the  two  stages  of  living  forms  are  known 
in  Sttganoporella  magnilahris,  Lepralia  foUacea,  Porella  condntta^ 
and  Smittid  reticulata.  We  have  also  seen  a  CateniceUa  in  a  new 
and  interesting  form,  besides  Crisia  without  joints. 

If  the  old  classification  had  not  previously  been  discarded,  the 
present  collections  would  by  themselves  have  shown  the  necesaty 
of  using  zocBcial  before  zoariai  characters. 

We  have  now  from  the  three  localities  127  determined  species  of 
Chilostomata,  of  which  62  are  known  living  and  41  fossil ;  14  are 
considered  identical  with  European  Miocene  species,  17  with 
Pliocene,  and  4  are  thought  to  be  identical  with  Cretaceous  species. 

Having  completed  the  description  of  the  Chilostomata,  I  propose 
next  to  deal  with  the  Cyclostomata  from  the  three  localities  in  one 
communication. 
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List  of  Species. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

99 


Gellaria  malviDensis,  Bwtk 
angustiloba,  Husk. 


Caberea  grandis,  Hincks  

Membranipora  append  iciilata,  Rss. 

cylindriformiH.  Wafers 

—  macrostoma^  liss 

Steganoporella  Rozieri,  Aud.^  var. 

indica,  Hincks    

perforata,  MacG.,  rar.  clausa 

magnilabris,  Busk   

Cribrilina  terminata,  Waten,   

moTioceros,  Bu»k  (non  Eeuss)^ 

Mucronella  uucronata,  Sm | 

nitida,  VerrUl 


Microporella  ciliata,  Pall.^  var. 

■ elevata,  T.  Woods 

decorata,  ^«i 

yarraensis,  Waters  

Tiolacea,  Joknxt.   

Porina  coronata,  Rss 

larvalis,  MacG 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Lepralia  depressa,  Busky  Tar.  , 

burliDgtoniexiBis,  Waters , 

baimsdalei    

gippslandii    

foliacea,  KU.  #  Sd.  

Porella  denticulata,  Stol , 

Sinittia  Tatei,  T.  Wooden  

reticulata,  MacG 

anceps,  MacG. 


Schizoporella  pbjinatoponi,  Bss... 

auriculata,  Haas 

acuminata,  Mincks  

bonibTcina,  Wafers 

ventricosa,  Hajm^ 


Palmicellaria  Skcnei.  KU.  Sf  Sol..,.\ 

Retepora  mardupiata,  Stn 

rimata.  Wafers 

deserta  

Cellepora  yarraensis,  WcfiTS  

albicans,  Hincks  

pumicowi,  Busk    ' 


Lunulites  cancellatus,  Btisk, 


r)05 
50) 
506 
.507 
r)07 
507 
507 
508 
508 
508 
508 
508 
508 
509 
.509 
509 
509 
.509 

509  i 
.510 
510' 
.510, 

510  I 
510' 
511 
.511 
511 
511 

511  ; 
.511  I 
,511 

51 1  ! 

.512 
.512 
512 
512 


I  . 


* 


« 

* 
* 

•  •  * 

* 
* 

* 
* 


•  «  • 

* 
* 


« 


« 


* 


« 


# 

« 


« 


» 


* 


r  Miocene  & 
I  Oligooene. 


Miocene. 
Miocene. 


Crag. 


1.  Cella&ia  ualvikensib,  Busk. 

Loc.  Living  and  fossil,  from  8.W.  Victoria  and  Mt.  Gambier. 
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2.  Cellaria  angusxiloba,  Busk. 

Melicerita  aru/ustiloba.  Busk,  Qaart.  Joora.  GeoL  Soc  xri. 
p.  261. 

Cellaria  an{/ustilobaf'Wa,t'en,  "ChiJ.  Bry.  Mt.  Gamb."  Quart.  Jonrn. 
GeoL  Soc.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  260,  pi.  ix.  figs.  28-30. 

Loc.  Fossil :  Mt.  Gambler,  Orakei  Bay  (StoL),  Muddy-Creek  beds. 

3.  Caberea  orandis,  Hincks. 

For  synonyms  see  "  Cbil.  Bry.  Mt.  Gambler,"  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL 
Soc.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  261. 

Loc.  Living :  Curtis  Island  (H.).  Fossil :  S.W.  Vict.,  Mt.  Gambler. 

4.  Membranipora  appendiculata,  Reuss.  Plate  XXII.  figs.  2, 3,4, 5. 

Ccllepora  appetidkulata^  Rss.  Foss.  Polyp,  d.  Wien.  Tort,  p.  %, 
pi.  xi.  iig.  22. 

Memhranipora  appendiimlaia,  Rss.  Die  foss.  Bry.  des  08t.-nng. 
Mioc.  p.  41,  pi.  ix.  figs.  13-16. 

Memhranipora  cy clops.  Busk,  Mar.  Poly.  p.  61,  pi.  Ixv.  fig.  3. 

Zoarium  in  Eschara-iorm.,  Zocecia  large,  ovate,  surrounded  by. 
a  very  thick  raised  margin ;  the  area  is  much  depressed,  with  a  large 
aperture,  which  is  rounded  on  the  distal  end,  widening  below,  with 
almost  straight  sides  and  the  proximal  edge  straight.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  spine  on  one  side.  Immediately  below  the  aperture 
a  short,  broad  avicularium  directed  downwards.  Aperture  0*41 
millim.  wide. 

The  zoGecia  are  usually  arranged  in  parallel  series  with  great 
regularity. 

This  is  very  similar  in  form  to  some  cells  of  Memftrantpora  trip- 
2tum,  S.  Wood — as,  for  example.  Crag  Polyz.  pi.  iii.  fig.  9 ;  but  that 
is  a  much  smaller  species,  the  aperture  only  measuring  0*15  millim. 
Two  distinct  species  of  Memhranipora  seem  to  have  been  described 
from  the  Crag  under  the  name  trifolium,  M,  appendinikUa  abo 
resembles  Eschara  propinqiia.  Hag.,  which  is  common  in  the  Chalk 
of  Maestricht ;  but  the  aperture  in  that  species  is  also  smaller,  only 
measuring  0*25  millim.,  and  has  no  avicularia.  The  cells  in  tl)^ 
specimen  described  by  Keuss  are  somewhat  larger  than  in  those 
from  Bairnsdale. 

IjOc,  Fossil :  Miocene,  Modling,  Eisenst^dt,  Miechowitz ;  Upper 
Oligocene,  Astrupp  and  Biinde ;  Middle  Oligocene,  SoUingen.  living  '■ 
New  Zealand  (B.). 

5.  Membranipora  ctliwdripobmis.  Waters. 

For  synonyms  see  "  Chil.  Bry.  S.W.  Victoria  and  Mount  Gambler." 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  323,  &  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  26li 
Loc,    Fossil :  S.W.  Victoria,  Mount  Gambler. 

6.  Membranipora  uacrostoma,  Reuss. 

For  synonyms  see  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  32^i 
&  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  202. 

From  Bairnsdale,  in  the  Eschara-loTm.     This  may  be  the  sam*' 
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as  M.  loxopora,  Bss.  In  the  Bairnsdale  Bpecimen  the  avicularia 
above  the  aperture  are  often  very  large,  occnpying  nearly  the  space 
of  a  zooecium.     They  are  then  broad  and  directed  laterally. 

7.  Steoanoforella  Rozieri,  And.,  var.  hidica,  Hincks. 

Steganoporella  Bozieri,  Hincks,  "  Gen.  Hist,  of  the  Mar.  Polyzoa," 
Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  vi.  1880,  p.  379,  pi.  xvi,  figs.  1,  la. 

Eschara  u/nobilisy  Reuse,  "  Eoram.  Anth.  &  Bry.  des  Septarien- 
thones,"  Denkschr.  Ak.  Wissensch.  Wien,  xxv.  p.  65,  pi.  vi.  fig.  14. 

Vincularia  novcs-hoU^mdice,  Haswell,  "  On  some  Polyzoa  from  the 
Queensland  Coast,"  Proo.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  p.  41, 
pi.  iii.  fig.  3. 

Vincularia  steganoporides,  Goldstein,  Bry.  from  Marion  Islands, 
1881,  p.  6,  pi.  ii.  fig.  6. 

Zoarium  in  ^»cAara-form.  The  shape  of  the  avicularia  cannot 
be  made  out ;  but  there  are  large  ovsJ  avicularian  openings  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  zooecium,  and  in  one  case  there  is  an  irregular 
triangular  opening  apparently  caused  by  the  coalition  of  two  avicu- 
laria. I  have  a  Steganoporella  from  the  Miocene  of  Brendola  (N. 
Italy)  which  has  very  similar  cells,  but  with  a  tubercle  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth ;  but  in  that  case  there  is  a  lai^e  cell  about  the  length 
of  three  and  the  width  of  two  zocecia. 

Loc,  Living  :  India  {Hinckg)^  Marion  Islands  (Gold.),  Holborn 
Islands  (Haswell) j  Damley  Islands,  Torres  Straits  (in  my  coll,), — in 
the  last  three  places  in  the  Vineutaria-foTm.     Miocene :  SoUingen. 

8.  Steoakoporella  perforata,  MacG.,  var.  olausa,  nov. 

Membranipora  perforata,  MacG.  Zool.  of  Vict,  decade  iii.  p.  29, 
pi.  XXV.  fig.  2 ;  decade  iv.  pi.  xxxvi.  fig.  3. 

Zoarium  in  Eschara^iorai,  The  zooecia  are  irregpilarly  hexagonal 
to  ovate,  and  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Steganoporella  Rozieri, 
And.,  with  very  narrow  borders,  the  rims  of  the  zooBcia  keeping 
quite  distinct  although  close  together.  Instead  of  there  being  large 
open  pores  below  the  mouth,  these  are  closed  by  a  calcareous  covering 
the  centre  of  which  is  mamillated  and  perhaps  perforated.  In  the 
Bryozoa  the  membranous  structures  are  often  replaced  by  calcareous; 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case  here :  for  the  large  suboral  open- 
ings of  Steganoporella  are  usually  covered  with  a  membrane  as  in 
Steganoporella  impre^isa,  Moll.  In  a  case  like  the  present  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  Steganoporella  from  Micropora ;  and  I  unite 
this  with  MacGiliivray's  species  with  some  hesitation,  especially  as 
the  avicularia  and  ovicells  are  unknown  in  the  fossil. 

I  have  recently  received  from  Miss  JeUy  a  specimen  of  Stegano- 
j^rella  perforata  fossil  from  near  Napier,  New  Zealand.  Besides 
the  large  pores  there  are,  in  one  or  two  cases,  pores  below  these ; 
and  then  the  zooecia  resemble  those  of  MonoporeUa  lepida,  Hincks. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  zooecia  and  the  size  of  the  oral  aperture 
are  the  same  in  Steganoporella  perforata  and  Monoporella  lepida ;  and 
I  think  they  must  not  only  be  united  generically,  but  can  only  rank 
as  specific  varieties. 

Q.J.G.S.No.152.  2  m 
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9.  SiBaAKOPORELLA  MAONiLABRis,  Biisk.     Plate  XXII.  figS.  7,  7^. 

LepraUafinna,  Reuss,  ^'Die  foes.  Anth.d.  Schichtenvon  Castelgom- 
berto,"  Denkschr.  Ak.  Wien,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  52,  pi.  xv.  fig.  11. 

Membranipora  inagnilahri%  Busk,  Mar.  Poly.  p.  62,  pi.  Ixv.  fig.  4. 

Steganoporella  ele</ati8,  Smitt  (d'Orb.?),  Floridun  Biy.  pt.  ii.  p.  15, 
pi.  iv.  figs.  96-101. 

Biflustra  crassa,  Haswell,  *'  On  Bome  Polyzoa  from  the  Queens- 
land Coast,"  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  p.  38,  pi.  L 

fig.  8. 

Vinctdaria  neozelanica^  Busk,  Q.  J.  M.  S.  new  ser.  vol.  i.  1861, 
p.  165,  pi.  xxxiv.  figs.  5,  5a. 

tSteganoporella  magnilaftris,  Hinoks,  Ann.  &,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
ser.  5,  vol.  viii.  p.  7. 

Steganoporella  nutgnilabris,  MacGiUivray,  Zool.  of  Victoria,  dec. 
vi.  1881,  p.  43,  pi.  Ix.  fig.  1. 

The  Baimsdale  specimens  are  in  the  EscJuira^form  ;  the  badly 
preserved  fragment  from  Mount  Gambier  is  apparently  in  the  Lepra- 
Zio-form.  In  the  Bairnsdale  fossil  there  are  two  small  denticles  a 
small  distance  down  the  oral  tube,  evidently  showing  the  position  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  shuts  off  the  lower  portion  of  the  cavity. 

Mr.  Hincks,  in  a  valuable  description  of  SUganaporeUa  neazelaniea. 
Busk  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  ix.  Feb.  1882,  p.  110, 
pi.  V.  fig.  9.),  points  out  the  resemblance  of  5.  magnilabris  and  5. 
neozelanica  ;  but,  from  the  examination  of  specimens  in  my  collection, 
I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  why  Mr.  Hincks  does  not  unit^e 
them.  The  width  of  the  aperture  in  recent  and  fossil  specimens  is 
about  0*38  millim.  Mr.  Hincks  calls  attention  to  this  species  having 
being  found  with  various  habits  of  growth  in  Australia;  and  the 
same  thing  is  the  case  in  Florida,  and  we  now  also  find  it  to  be 
the  case  with  fossils.  I  do  not  change  the  name  to  S.  firma,  as  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  any  specimen  from  Mt. 
Castelgomberto,  and  the  description  is  not  very  full. 

The  lip  at  the  base  of  the  aperture  has  been  caUed  a  denticle ; 
but  it  seems  unadvisable  to  retain  this  designation,  as  the  term  is  so 
frequently  used  for  much  smaller  structures  occurring  in  the  aperture 
and  in  pores  &c.  of  the  Bryozoa. 

Loc,  Fossil:  Miocene,  Castelgomberto  (as  L.  firnui)^  Mouille 
Mougnon  (Ste.  Croix,  Cant.  Vaud  *),  Mt.  Gambier,  S.W.  Victoria, 
Living:  Abrolhos  Islet  and  Algoa  Bay  {B.\  as  S.  neozelanica ^  B., 
Florida,  15-37  fathoms  (Sm,),  Holborn  Island  {Haswell  and  nnj 
eoU,\  Bass's  Straits  {Hincks)^  Queenscliff  (MacG,), 

Mr.  Hincks  has  given  a  list  of  recent  StegatwjwreUof  and  Mirro- 
poro! ;  and  as  fossil  we  may  add  Membranipora  holostoma,  S.  ^Voods, 

*  These  beds  are  called  Miocene  in  the  Swiss  maps ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  fossils  have  yet  been  described  from  them.  Besides  6>.  niagnilahria  (in  Eacheara' 
form),  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  Steganoporella^  but  with  much  smaller  cells 
and  in  Ftncte/arra-form ;  also  Mt/riozoum  Iruncatum,  Pall.,  PoreUa  {Eacham) 
cervioomisj  M.-£d.  (non  Busk),  a  SchUsoporella  which  is  common  in  the  Pliocene 
of  Italy,  and  which  may  be  Eschara  incrassafa^  M.-Ed.  (non  Hinobi),  and,  ftir- 
ther,  Echmocyamus  pusiUus.  From  these  few  fossils  the  age  mif ht  be  M io(«ne 
or  Pliocene.    These  beds  are  close  upon  40U0  feet  aboTe  the  sea-IeveL 
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M,  minuta,  Rss.,  M,  gracilis,  Miinst.,  M.  papyracea,  Rss.,  Eschara 
hiseriatopora,  Rss.,  E.  ignobilist  Rss.,  Vtncuiaria  Haidingeri,  Rss., 
F.  cucullata^  Rss. 

10.  Chibriltna  tbrminata,  Waters.     Plate  XXII.  fig.  6. 

Cribrilina  Urminata,  Waters,  *'  Bry.  from  S.W.  Victoria,"  Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  326,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  68. 

Zoarium  in  EscJiara-fovm.  From  the  Bairnsdale  specimens  I  am 
able  to  add  a  description  of  the  ovicell.  It  is  subimmersed ;  and  in 
the  middle  there  is  a  cleft  or  depression  commencing  from  the  distal 
end  of  the  oral  aperture.  The  upper  portion  of  the  ovicell  has  a 
second  wall  raised  above  the  lower  one  and  concealing  the  clefb, 
thus  forming  a  cap  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ovicell. 

11.  Cribrilina  monoceros.  Busk  (non  B^uss). 

Lepralm  monoceroSj  Busk,  Mar.  Polyzoa,  p.  72,  pi.  xciii.  figs.  5,  6. 

Lepralia  motiocaros,  MacGillivray,  Zool.  of  Vict.  dec.  iv.  p,  32, 
pi.  xxxviii.  figs.  1,  2. 

Lepralia  matwceros,  Ridley,  "Zool.  Coll.  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  " 
&c.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1881,  p.  60. 

Crihrilina  monoceros'^,  Hincks,  "Coll.  of  Polyzoa  from  Bass's 
Straits,"  Proc.  Lit.  &  Phil.  Soc.  Liverpool,  April  1881,  p.  11,  &  Ann. 
&  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  July  1881,  p.  9,  pi.  iii.  fig.  6. 

Zoarium  in  Escfuira-form,  The  shape  of  the  zocecium,  oviceUs, 
avicularia,  and  spinal  attachment  correBxx)nds  with  Busk's  figure;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  identity.  Mr.  Hincks,  however,  describes 
a  suboral  avicularium,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  by  previous 
authors,  and  which  is  absent  in  the  Bairnsdale  fossil ;  and  therefore 
Mr.  Hincks's  specimcn^may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  a  variety.  In 
the  aperture  there  are'two  projections  or  teeth  above,  and  two  below, 
reminding  us  of  the  aperture  of  Cellaria  crassa,  &c.  I  have  already 
called  •  attention  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  327)  when  speaking  of 
Crihrilina  dentipora,  to  the  denticle  in  the  pores  of  Cribrili^ia 
monoceros  in  the  British-Museum  specimens;  Mr.  Ridley,  in  his 
paper,  speaks  of  a  small  tubercle  projecting  into  the  pore ;  and  in  the 
fossil  I  find  that  each  pore  has  u  prominent  denticle,  in  each  case 
pointing  radially  away  from  the  centre  of  the  area. 

12.   MUCROITELLA  MT7CR0NATA,  Smitt. 

Escharijmra  mucronaUt,  Sm.  Flor.  Bry.  p.  24,  pi.  v.  figs.  113-115. 

Miwroiiella  miwrotuUa,  Waters,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol. 
xxxvii.  p.  328,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  66,  and  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  2ii(i. 

From  Bairnsdale  it  is  in  the  Eschara-iorm,  evidently  with  a  foli- 
aceous  growth. 

13.  MucRONELLA  NiTiDA,  VerriU. 

Discopora  nitida,  Verrill,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  vol.  ix.  p.  415, 
pi.  vii.  fig.  3,  1875. 

Mucronella  nitida,  Verrill,  "  Recent  Add.  to  Mar.  Invert.,''  Proc. 
U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  p.  195. 

2m2 
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Lepralia  reticulata^  var.  inaqualtSt  Waters,  "  Bry.  of  Naples,** 
Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  iii.  p.  41,  pi.  ix.  fig.  3. 

Loc.  Fossil:  Crag  (A.  W.  TF".,  cell  in  Eschara-toim),  living: 
Vineyard  Sound  and  Long-Island  Sound  (  F.) ;  Naples  {A.  W.  W.). 

The  fossil  shows  the  general  character  of  the  species  in  haring  the 
avioularia  (which  point  downwards)  very  unequal  in  size. 

14.  MiCBOPORELLA  ciLiATA,  Pall.,  var. 

The  specimen  from  Baimsdale  has  small  hexagonal  zocBcia  with 
a  rather  smaller  aperture  than  the  European  specimens  in  my  posses- 
sion. There  are  pores  all  round  near  the  hoMer  of  the  zo<Bcia,  and 
ahout  six  oral  spines.     Oral  aperture  0*08  miUim.  wide. 

15.   MiCROPOBELLA  RLE V ATA,  T.  Woods. 

For  synonymy  see  "  Chil.  Bry.  Mt.  Gambier,''  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol. 
xxxviii.  p.  267. 
Loc.  Fossil :  S.W.  Vict.  &  Mt.  Gambier. 

16.  MiCROPOBELLA  DBCORATA,  Bfis.     Plate  XXII.  ^.  1. 

Cellepara  deeorata,  Ess.  Foss.  Polyp.  Wien.  Tert.  p.  89,  pi.  x.  fig.-o. 

Lepralia  deeorata^  Manzoni,  Bry.  Foss.  Ital.  2nda  cont.  p.  4,  pL  i* 
fig.  6,  and  Bri.  di  Oastrocaro,  p.  15,  pi.  ii.  fig.  18. 

Lepralia  deeorata,  Rss.  Die  foss.  Bry.  des  ost.-ung.  Mioc  p.  H- 
pi.  V.  fig.  2. 

Lepralia  deeorata^  Seguenza,  "  Le  Form.  Terz.,"  Mem.  Acoi 
lincoi,  vi.  pp.  81,  199,  294. 

Lepralia  Sturi,  Ess.  Die  foss.  Bry.  des  ost.>ang.  Mioc.  p.  '^• 
pi.  V.  fig.  11. 

Lepralia  Sturt,  Segaenza,  loc.  cit.  p.  82. 

Lepralia  formosa  (?),  Seguenza,  loo.  cit.  p.  82,  pL  viii.  ^,  li 
p.  199,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  22. 

Microporella  deeorata,  Hincks,  "  Oontr.  Gen.  Hist.  Mar.  Poljioe*' 
Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  vi.  p.  74. 

The  avioularia  are  somewhat  larger  and  spread  out  more  than  is 
the  European  fossils.  The  specimens  seem  to  be  in  the  Lfprduh 
form.     There  are  five  oral  spines. 

Loc.  Living :  Madeira  30  fathoms  (If.).  Miocene :  ELsenstadt 
(Hungary),  Nussdorf,  Modling.  Pliocene:  Oastrocaro,  Parlasdo. 
S.  Eegola,  Modena,  Italy  (M.) ; .  in  Calabria  in  the  Helvetian,  Zac- 
clian,  and  Astian  (Seg.). 

17.  Microporella  tarraeitsis,  Waters. 

For  synonyms  see  "  Chil.  Bry.  Mt.  Gambier,"  Quart.  Joum.  (Jwl 
Soc.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  267. 

18.  Microporella  violaoba,  Johnst. 
Only  a  small  fragment. 

19.    POBINA  COROITATA,  RsB. 

For  synonyms  and  localities  see  "  Bry.  S.W.  Victoria,"  loc  «f 
p.  333. 
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20.    POBINA  LARYALIS,  MacG. 

Lepralia  larvalis,  MacGillivray,  Zool.  of  Vict.  dec.  iv.  p.  30, 
pi.  xxxvii.  fig.  5. 

Porina  larvalis.  Waters,  "  Chil.  Bry.  from  Mt.  Gambier,"  Q.  J. 
G.  S.  vol.  xxxyiii.  p.  269,  pi.  viii.  fig.  19. 

Loc.  Living :  Williamstown  (MacG.)^  Bondi  Bay  and  Semaphore 
{A.  W.  W.).    Fossil :  Mt.  Gambler. 

21.  Lepraxia  depressa.  Busk,  var. 

Lepralia  depressa^  Busk,  Mar.  Polyzoa,  p.  75,  pi.  xci.  figs.  3,  4. 

Zoarium  in  Lepralva-iorai,  Zooecia  large,  subhexagonal,  convex, 
«mooth,  aperture  contracted  in  the  middle,  about  0-10  millim.  at  the 
widest  part.  Avicularian  or  vibraculoid  process  on  each  side  nearly 
half  down  the  ceU. 

This  differs  from  Eseharella  setigera^  Smitt  (Flor.  Bry.  p.  58, 
fig.  206),  in  the  position  of  the  avicularian  or  vibraculoid  process, 
which  occurs  halfway  down  the  cell,  in  about  the  same  position  as 
in  Sehizopordla  vulgaris,  Moll,  whereas  in  E.  setigera  from  Florida 
it  is  near  the  top  of  the  cell,  in  the  same  position  as  in  Mastigophora 
IhUertrei,  And.  It  also  differs  from  L,  depressa  from  the  ^gean 
Sea  in  not  having  a  vibraculum  on  a  level  with  the  mouth. 

22.  Lepralia  BURLnrGTONiEirsis,  Waters,  "  ChiL  Bry.  Mt.  Gambier," 
Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  270,  pi.  vii.  fig.  6. 

23.  Lepralia  bairnsdalei,  sp.  nov. 

Zoarium  in  Eschara-iorm.  Zocecia  subrectangular  or  contracted 
below,  bounded  by  broad,  much  raised  lines,  surface  consequently 
depressed ;  large  pores  and  large  granulations  with  large  pores  round 
the  edge  of  the  zooecium.  Oral  aperture  contracted  in  the  middle 
by  means  of  a  denticle  on  each  side  some  little  distance  down  the 
aperture.     An  oral  avicularium  in  the  aperture  or  just  below  it. 

This  shows  many  points  of  similarity  with  Porella  nitidissima^ 
Hincks ;  but  the  lateral  avicularia  are  wanting  in  the  present  species, 
and  Hincks  does  not  find  any  lateral  contractions  in  the  aperture. 
It  differs  from  Smittia  seriata,  Rss.,  in  having  no  proximal 
denticle. 

24.  Lepralia  gippslandii,  sp.  nov.     Plate  XXII.  &g.  12. 

LepraUor-form.  Zooecia  ovate,  surface  minutely  punctate.  Oral 
aperture  almost  circular.  Ovicell  globose,  punctate.  Although  the 
specimen  is  well  preserved,  there  are  so  few  characters  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  quite  sure  that  it  has  not  previously  been 
described. 

2o.  Lepralia  fouacba,  EU.  &  Sol. 

Lepralia  foliacea,  Waters,  "ChiL  Bry.  Mt.  Gambier,"  Q.  J.  G.S. 
vol.  xxxviii.  p.  269,  pi.  vii.  fig.  3. 

As  I  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  Mt.-Gambier  specimens, 
there  are  two  varieties  from  Baimsdale  (both  in  Eschara-ioTm),  one 
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with  an  ayicularium  in  the  mouth  and  punctored  all  over  the 
surface,  the  other  as  fig.  3 ;  and  within  the  last  few  days  Miss 
Jelly  has  sent  me  a  specimen  of  this  last,  which  she  found  in  her 
collection  from  S.W.  Victoria.  It  is  better  preserved  than  the 
others,  showing  the  acute  shape  of  the  small  aTicularia,  which  poiot 
downwards ;  and  there  are  also  ovicells  preserved,  which  are  very 
little  raised.  The  shell-structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  oTioeU 
is  much  thinner  than  the  front  wall  of  the  zooecia ;  and  this  thinner 
part  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  band. 

The  ovicells  of  L.  foUac^i  seem  seldom  to  have  been  found :  and  as 
in  this  case  they  are  less  raised  than  in  my  Naples  specimens,  and 
are  also  surrounded  by  a  broad  border,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
distinct  variety ;  or  possibly  it  will  have  to  be  specifically  sepatated. 

20.    POSSLLA  DENTICTJLATA,  StoHozka. 

FltistreUaria  dertticulata,  Stol.  Foss.  Bry.  Orak.  p.  138,  pi.  xx, 
fig.  2. 

Parella  deiitimlata.  Waters,  "  Brj-.  S.W.  Vict.*'  Q-  J.  G.  S.  voL 
xxxvii.  p.  336,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  70. 

Loc.  Fossil :  Orakei  Bay  {Stoh) ;  S.W.  Victoria. 

27.  Smittia  Tatbi,  Tenison  Woods. 

Eschara  Tatei,  T.  W.  "  On  some  Tert.  Austr.  Fossils,"  Tr.  Roy. 
Soc.  N.  S.  W.  1876,  p.  3,  fig.  xv. 

Smittia  Tatei,  Waters,  "  Bry.  S.W.  Vict."  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxril 
p.  337,  and  "Bry.  Mt.  Gambier,"  loc.  cit.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  271,  pi.  vil 
fig.  10,  pi.  viii.  fig.  21. 

28.  Smittia  bbticulata,  MacG. 

29.  Smittia  ancbps,  MacG. 

Lepralia  anceps,  MacGillivray,  Zool.  of  Vict.  dec.  iv.  p.  23, 
pi.  XXXV.  &g.  6. 

Smittia  anceps^  Waters,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  337,  pi.  xviii- 
fig.  94. 

The  separating  lines  between  the  zooecia  are  much  raised  ;  and  as 
the  colony  is  fertile,  it  has  much  more  the  appearance  figured  by 
MacGillivray  than  the  specimen  from  S.W.  Victoria.  The  surface 
is  coarsely  granular ;  and  the  raised  ovicell  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  front  of  the  zooecium. 

30.    SCHIZOPORELLA  PHTVATOrORA,  EeUSS. 

Eschara  phymatoporaf  Eeuss,  Foss.  Anth.  &  Bry.  v.  Crosaro. 
p.  272,  pi.  xxxiii.  fig.  1. 

Schizoporella  ph^pnatopora^  Waters,  "  Bry.  S.W.  Vict"  Q.  J.  G.  8. 
vol.  xxxvii.  p.  338,  pi.  xv.  figs.  31,  32. 

The  zoaria  from  Bairnsdale  consist  of  hoUow  cylinders  about 
3  mm.  in  diameter.  In  some  specimens  the  zooecia  form  transvene 
series,  in  others  they  are  alternate-— showing  that  the  fact  of  the 
zooecia  being  arranged  transversely  cannot  be  made  a  specific  cha- 
racter, much  less  generic,  as  was  done  with  Mdicerita.  It  is  still  a 
character  used  in  classifying  the  Cydostomata. 
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The  avioularia  are  directed  npwards. 

Loc.  Qartonian,  Val  di  Lonte  &  Ferrara  di  Monte  Baldo  (Italy): 
S.  W.  Victoria  {A.  W.  W,). 

31.  8CHIZ0P0R£LLA  AURICnLATA,  HaSS. 

Le^rralia-  and  perhaps  Htmewhara^ioTm, 

32.  iSCHIZOPORELLA  ACUMINATA,  Hincks. 

For  synonyms  see  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  274. 

In  cells  where  the  pointed  character  of  the  distal  end  of  the  cell 
and  also  the  avicularia  are  wanting,  the  appearance  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Schizojyorella  Cecilli,  And. 

33.  8CHIZ0P0BELLA  BOMBTCiNA,  Waters. 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  274,  pi.  ix.  fig.  3(5. 

34.    SCMIZOFORELLA  VEXTRICOSA,  HaSW. 

Onchopora  ventricosa^  Haswell,  "  On  some  Polyzoa  from  the 
Queensland  coast,"  Proc.  Jinn.  Soc.  N.  8.  Wales,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  p.  36, 
pi.  i.  fig.  3. 

Lor.  Living :  Holbom  Island,  20  fath.     Fossil :  S.  W.  Vict. 

35.  Palmicellaria  Skenei,  Ell.  &  Sol.     Plate  XXII.  fig.  0. 

T^pralia  bicomisj  Busk,  Crag  Polyzoa,  p.  47,  pi.  viii.  figs.  6,  7. 
Palmicellaria  Skenei,  var.  /3,  Hincks,  Brit.  Mar.  Polyzoa,  p.  380, 
pi.  lii.  fig.  4. 

From  the  state  of  preservation  the  characters  are  not  well  marked ; 
but  on  each  side  of  the  aperture  there  is  a  process,  and  in  front  an 
avicularian  umbo.  In  using  the  above  nomenclature  I  am  follow- 
ing Mr.  Hincks;  and  the  present  specimen  does  not  furnish  the 
opportunity  of  checking  the  generic  position.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  notch  sometimes  seen  in  the  frx)nt  of  the  aperture  is  an  incision 
in  the  peristome  or  an  oral  sinus. 

Loc.  Fossil :  Crag  (?).     Living  :  Northern  Seas. 

36.  Retbpora  MAR8UP1ATA,  Smitt. 

See  Waters,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  342,  pi.  xv. 
figs.  JM,  35,  36,  pi.  xvii.  figs.  59,  61,  76,  77. 

Loc.  Fossil:  8.  W.  Victoria,  Mt.  Gambier,  Miocene  of  S.  Bar- 
bara, U.  S.    Living:  Florida,  Tenerifib. 

37.  Retbpora  rimata.  Waters. 

See  Waters,  loc.  cit.  p.  343,  pi.  xvi.  figs.  48,  53,  and  vol.  xxxviii. 
p.  275. 

Loc.  Fossil :  8.  W.  Victoria  and  Mt.  Gambier. 

38.    RbTEPORA  DESEBTA,'Sp.  UOV. 

Zoarium  cup-shaped,  fenestrate,  branches  connected  laterally  by 
small  round  bars  without  any  zooBcia ;  dorsal  surface  of  zoarium 
plain. 

Zocecia  ovate,  smooth,  with  a  broad  raised  avicularium  at  one 
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side ;  mandible  turned  sideways,  apex  directed  upwards.  Ovioell? 
There  is  a  sinns  in  the  round  aperture ;  but  I  am  not  ^uite  sure 
whether  this  is  a  primary  or  secondary  character. 

The  transverse  bars  without  cells  and  the  suboblong  fenestne  thus 
caused  give  the  colony  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  FcMstdlidce. 

The  shape  of  the  zooecia  and  avicularia  is  the  same  as  in  Cdr 
lepora  ramulosa  (see  Smitt,  Ofv.  K.  Vetensk.  Ak.  Forh.  1867, 
tab.  xxviii.  ^g,  188).  This  may  be  closely  related  to  IHscoporu 
albirostris,  Smitt  (Flor.  Bry.). 

39.  Cellbpora  rARRABNsis,  Waters.     Plate  XXII.  fig.  8. 

Cellepora  yarraensis.  Waters,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc-  vol.  xxxfiL 
p.  343,  and  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  275. 

Loc.  S.W.  Victoria  and  Mount  Gambler. 

40.  Cellepoba  albicans,  Hincks. 

Moiwporella  albicans ,  Hincks,  "  Contr.  towards  Gen.  Hist,  of  Mar. 
Polyzoa,"  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  Feb.  1882,  ser.  5,  vol.  ix.  p.  123, 
pi.  V.  figs.  5,  5  a,  56. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  probably,  on  account  of  the  shape 
of  the  aperture,  Cellepora  mrdanioa,^  Waters,  C  yarraensu^  W., 
C,  intermedia,  MacG.,  C.  campressa.  Busk,  and  Cellepora  fossa,  Hasw., 
should  be  formed  into  a  subgenus ;  and  the  present  form  should  be 
added  to  the  list.  I  am  not,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  they 
will  ultimately  find  their  place  with  Monoporella^  and  therefore 
provisionally  leave  this  with  Cellepora, 

41.  Cellepoba  pumicosa,  Busk  (non  L.). 

Only  a  small  fragment.  This  has  a  very  prominent  rostrum ;  and 
the  avicularia  inside  the  rostrum  are  acute  and  placed  lateraUy 
instead  of  diagonally  or  longitudinally. 

42.  LuNTTLrras  cancellatus.  Busk.     Plate  XXII.  figs.  10,  11. 

Lanulites  cancellata,  Busk,  Gat.  Mar.  Polyzoa,  p.  101,  pi.  cxiii. 
figs.  4-7  ;  Waters,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  344,  and 
vol.  xxxviii.  p.  275. 

Zoarium  4-5  miUim.  diameter,  2  millim.  high,  conical ;  aperture 
elongate.  At  some  distance  down  the  aperture  there  is  a  seeondaiy 
aperture  with  a  notch  in  the  proximal  end. 

Loc.  Living :  Philippine  Islands  and  New  Guinea.  Fossil :  S.  W. 
Victoria  and  Mt.  Gambier. 

Addendtth. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  paper,  Miss  Jelly  found  in  her 
collection  from  S.W.  Victoria  some  specimens  which  had  not  been 
submitted  to  me.  As  they  are  of  considerable  interest,  I  add  ft 
description  of  them  as  a  note  to  this  paper,  so  as  to  conclude  the 
series  on  the  Chilostomata. 

MucB02n£LLA  POBOSA,  Hiucks. 

Mucr&ntlla  lyorosa^  Hincks,  "  Gen.  Hist,  of  Mar.  Polyzoa,"  Ann.  k 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  viii.  p.  124,  pi.  i.  fig.  5. 
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In  the  fossil  there  is  on  each  side  of  the  mucro  an  erect  spinous 
process,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  spatulate  avicularium.  In  a 
recent  specimen  in  my  possession  from  Tasmania  there  is  a  spinous 
process  on  each  side ;  but  these  never  seem  to  be  avicularian. 

In  the  fossil  as  well  as  in  the  Tasmanian  specimen  there  is  very 
frequently  on  one  side,  near  the  border  and  about  halfway  down 
the  zocBcium,  a  small,  nearly  round  avicularium. 

The  spinous  process,  which  in  some  cases  is  avicularian,  is  one  of 
those  instances,  now  rather  numerous,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
ultimately  lead  to  our  seeing  that  the  function  of  the  avicularia  is 
not  prehensile,  as  formerly  supposed. 

Loc.  Living:  Curtis  Island  {H,\  Singapore  or  Philippine  Islands 
(Miss  J.\  Tasmania  {sent  me  by  Miss  Oatty).   Fossil :  S.  W.  Victoria. 

Smittia  BiiNciSA,  Waters. 

Smittia  hiindsa^  Waters,  Q,  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  272,  pi.  vii. 
fig.  1. 

The  S.W.- Victorian  specimen  is  bett^er  preserved  than  those  from 
Mt.  Gambier,  and  shows  five  oral  spines. 

Loc,  Mt.  Gambier. 

MeMBRAITIPORA  RADICIFBBA,  Hiucks. 

Memhranipora  radicifera^  Hincks,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  s.  5, 
vol.  viii.  p.  5,  pi.  ii.  fig.  6. 

Membranipwa  radicifera,  Waters,  Chil.  Bry.  Mt.  Gambier,  Q.  J. 
G.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  262,  pi.  ix.  figs.  26,  27. 

The  dorsal  surface  has  several  protuberances  to  each  zocecium ; 
and  these  were  apparently  perforated ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  there  were  radicular  appendages. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXH. 

Fig.    1.  Microporella  decoraia^  Bss.,  X  25. 

2.  Memhranipora  appendicukUa,  Bss.,  X  12. 
8.  Ditto,  avicularium,  X  25. 

4.  Ditto,  lateral  rosette-plates  (diagrammatic). 

5.  Ditto,  distal  ditto. 

6.  Cribrilina  terminata^  Waters,  X  25. 

7.  Ste^anopcrella  magnUahris^  Busk,  X  12. 

7  a.  Ditto,  held  diagonally,  in  order  to  examine  the  tabular  aperture,  X  25. 

8.  Cellepora  yarraensiSf  Waters,  X  25. 

9.  Palmicellaria  SJkenei,  Ell.  &  Sol.,  X  25. 

10.  Lunulites  cancdlatus.  Busk,  X  25. 

11.  Ditto,  aperture,  X  50. 

12.  Lepralia  gippdandii^  sp.  nov.,  X  12. 


DiSCDSSION. 

Dr.  MvRiE  said  that  the  Society  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Waters 
for  his  laborious  work  on  a  difficult  branch  of  investigation.  The 
methods  of  classification  proposed  by  him  had  now  been  adopted 
"hy  several  authorities  of  weight. 
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48.  (hi  the  Silurian  {and  Cambrian)  Strata  of  the  Baltic  Pbo- 
VINCE8  of  Russia,  as  coni2)ared  with  those  of  SciNDiWAVu  and 
the  British  Isles.  By  Professor  F.  ScHMim:,  St.  Petersburg. 
(Head  June  21,  1882.)  Communicated  by  Dr.  Henry  Wood- 
wAKi>,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8. 

[Platb  XXIIL] 

Introduction. 

I  HATE  recently  completed  the  first  part  of  a  memoir  upon  the  Ju- 
lian Trilobites  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Eussia*,  containing  a 
special  geological  introduction.  This  work  is  already  in  Uie 
hands  of  Silurian  geologists.  But  as  the  subject  of  my  memoir, 
and  more  particularly  its  geological  introduction,  may  be  of  interest 
to  British  geologists  in  general,  I  will  here  endeayour  to 
develop  in  English  the  most  important  results  of  my  investigations, 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  more  especially  some  difficulties  and 
controverted  pointe  in  the  parallelization  of  our  Silurian  strata  with 
those  of  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Islands.  There  is  no  map  ac- 
companying my  memoir ;  and  the  reader  is  therein  requested  to  refer 
to  the  geological  map  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Bussia,  published  at 
Dorpat  in  1878  by  Prof.  Grewingk.  In  this  map  the  Silurian  part 
was  drawn  by  myself.  The  accompanying  sketch  (PI.  XXI II.  fig.  1). 
will  sen'c  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper. 

General  Characteristics. 

The  whole  of  our  so-called  Eastern  Baltic  Silurian  spreads  over  a 
large  area,  of  an  average  length  of  400  English  miles  and  a  breadth 
of  80  miles,  through  the  provinces  of  Ingermanland  (^St.  Petersbuif  X 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  the  island  of  Oesel.  It  forms  one  complete 
series  of  conformably  arranged  strata.  This  series  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Devonian,  which  covers  the  Lower  Silurian  in  the  east, 
and  the  Upper  Silurian  in  the  west,  without  showing  any  connecting 
intermediate  links.  The  surface  of  the  country  occupied  by  our 
system  forms  a  nearly  uniform  plain  (in  some  parts  of  the  conntnr 

scattered  over  with  narrow  ridges  or  asar  of  glacial  origin).  It  is 
slightly  inclined  S.  and  S.W.,  and  broken  abruptly  off  at  ite  northern 
border,  in  cliffs  from  60  to  150  feet  high  (the  so-called  "  Glint  "  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  see  the  woodcut  in  Mur- 
chison's  '  Siluria, '  1867,  p.  356,  and  our  section,  PI.  XXIII.  fig.  3). 
The  lowest  stages  are  visible  only  in  these  northern  clifib  and  in  river- 
sections  near  the  northern  border  of  our  system ;  the  others  appear  as 
low  terraces  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  are  represented  on 

*  "  Beviaion  der  oat-baltiuhen  Bilurischen  Trilobiten,  nebst  ffeognoitiacher 
Uebemiohtdeaost-baltiflohen  SilurgebieteB,Ton  F.  Schmidt.  AbtbeiTung  1,  Phaco- 

Siden,  Gbeiruriden,  und  Encrinuriden,  mit  16  Tafeln,**  M^nioirofl   de  l*Aca- 
/'iiiie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  St.  P^tenbourg,  7°"  serie,  tome  xxx.  no.  1. 
St.  P^terabourg.  1881. 
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the  map  as  well-marked  zones  stretching  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
to  the  north  coast,  and  following  each  other  from  N.  to  S„  or  from 
N.E.  to  S.T\\,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  strata. 

In  my  former  publication  on  onr  Silurian  ('  Untersuchungen  iiber 
die  silurische  Formation  von  Ehstland,  Nord-Livland  und  Oesel/ 
Dorpat,  1858)  I  marked  only  the  zones  represented  on  the  map  of 
the  plain  itsetf,  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  8,  leaving  the  lower  stages 
(visible  only  in  the  cliffs)  without  a  corresponding  notation.  I 
have  now  introduced  a  now  designation,  by  letters  from  A  to  K  ;  the 
lowest  stages,  A  and  B,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  however,  are 
visible  only  in  the  northern  cliffs  and  in  corresponding  river- 
sections. 

In  the  northern  cliffs  the  superposition  of  the  stages  is  directly 
observable,  and  also  iu  some  of  the  zones  of  the  interior ;  in  others 
it  is  only  assumed,  but  may  be  actually  observed  in  neighbouring 
Silurian  countries  where  the  same  arrangement  of  strata  occurs, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Sweden  or  Norway.  The  stages  of  the  interior 
all  consist  of  limestones  and  marls,  showing  thus  a  continuous  deve- 
lopment of  marine  life  from  the  beginning  of  the  Lower  Silurian  to 
the  end  of  the  Upper,  without  any  remarkable  changes  of  physical 
conditions.  The  zoological  character  of  each  zone  is  extremely 
constant,  though  there  exist  very  close  relations  between  the  faunas 
of  neighbouring  zones.  As  most  of  the  zones  stretch  over  a  large 
area  as  long  and  narrow  nearly  parallel  bands,  the  before-mentioned 
uniformity  of  their  faunas  affords  us  the  means  by  which  to  check 
the  value  of  differences  between  allied  species  of  different  zones,  and 
allows  us  to  study  at  the  same  time  the  variations  of  species  both  in 
time  and  space. 

Principal  Divisions. 

Three  clear  principal  divisions  of  the  whole  series  can  be  distin- 
guished, the  same  as  everywhere,  but  most  nearly  allied  to  those 
of  Sweden ;  and  therefore  the  same  nomenclature  is  adopted  by 
me  in  the  same  sense  as  used  in  Sweden  by  Linnarsson  and 
others.  The  divisions  are: — (1)  the  Cambrian  or  Primordial  Si- 
lurian (stage  A)  =  Cambrian  of  Dr.  Hicks ;  (2)  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian (stages  B-F),  nearly  equal  to  the  Ordovician  of  Lap  worth ; 
and  (3)  the  Upper  Silurian  (stages  G-K),  the  Silurian  of  Sedgwick. 
According  to  the  geological  conditions  of  our  country,  I  should  rather 
prefer  to  regard  our  whole  series  of  strata  as  one  system,  the  Cam- 
brian being  only  a  part  of  it — because  aU  the  strata  are  arranged 
conformably,  and  the  whole  is  covered  unconformably  by  the  Devo- 
nian, the  ooonccting  lowest  Devonian  stages  being  altogether  un- 
represented with  us. 

The  three  principal  divisions  are  easily  recognizable  with  us,  as 
there  do  not  exist  any  connecting  links,  and  the  palseontological 
breaks  are  very  clear  between  the  Cambrian  and  the  Lower  Silurian 
as  well  as  between  the  latter  and  the  Upper  Silurian.  Our  so-called 
Cambrian  is  entirely  formed  of  sandstone,  clay,  and  shale ;  both  Silu- 
rian divisions  are  purely  limestones  and  marls,  with  very  insig- 
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nificant  thin  layers  of  sandstone.  As  to  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silu- 
rians, there  cannot  he  any  question  as  to  their  representing  the  same 
divisions  as  in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Islands,  i.  e.  the  second 
and  third  faunas  of  Barrande ;  but  our  Cambrian  or  Primordial  Silu- 
rian I  admit  to  be  disputable,  because  of  its  peculiar  constitution. 
No  Primordial  Trilobites  of  the  Paradoxides  or  Olenus  group  are  found 
with  us — indeed,  no  Trilobites  at  all,  only  Lingulidse,  some  Graptolites 
(including  Dictyonema)  in  the  uppermost  stage,  and  some  doubtfiol 
additional  organic  remains  (see  woodcuts  1-3  on  page  13  of  my  me- 
moir above  cited).  My  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Cambrian 
in  our  country  is  founded  upon  the  identity  of  the  highest  Cambrian 
(the  Dictycynema-shtle)  and  the  lowest  Silurian  strata  in  Russia  and 
in  Scandinavia,  and  upon  the  agreement  of  the  Scandinavian  geo- 
logists Linnarsson  and  Brogger,  who  both  visited  at  different  times 
our  most  important  localities,  and  who  were  at  the  same  time  well 
acquainted  with  the  geology  of  their  own  oountry. 

Cambrian  Strata. 

(Stage  A.) 

Our  Cambrian  strata  are  visible  (as  I  mentioned  before)  only  in  the 
cliffs  at  the  northern  border  of  our  system  and  in  corresponding  river- 
valleys  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Ladoga,  at  the  rivers  Walchow 
and  Sjas,  to  the  clifis  near  Baltischport  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
a  distance  of  about  500  versts.  Three  stages  of  these  strata  have 
long  been  known : — (1)  the  Blue  Clay,  (2)  the  Ungulite  Grit,  and  (3) 
the  IHctyanenia-Blatea.  All  thebe  stages  are  exposed  in  many  places 
along  the  northern  cliffs  ;  but  their  thickness  (all  three  stages  taken 
together),  as  visible  in  natural  sections,  does  not  exceed  100  feet.  Yet 
the  artesian  wells  in  Beval  and  St.  Petersburg  have  shown  an  amount 
of  about  600  feet  more,  the  Blue  Clay  reaching  a  thickness  of  300 
feet,  and  the  underlying  iron-sandstones  about  the  same.  The  latter 
repose  directly  upon  granite  in  the  artesian  well  at  St.  Petersburg 
(Gen.  Helmersen,  Bullet,  de  TAcad.  St.  Petersb.  1865,  p.  185),  In 
the  upper  strata  of  the  Blue  Clay  some  strange  and  very  minute 
fossils  have  been  found,  called  by  Pander  PlatysoUniUs  Tsee  my 
memoir,  p.  13,  woodcut,  fig.  1) :  they  may  be  either  Anneliae- tubes 
or  flattened  stalks  of  some  unknown  Cystidean  (as  they  show  a 
distinct  articulation).  At  the  upper  edge  of  the  clay  we  often 
detect  thin  layers  of  intercalated  sandstone  filled  with  green  agglo- 
merated corpuscles  resembling  casts  of  Foraminifera  (my  memoir, 
p.  13,  fig.  2).  The  so-called  Ungulite  Grit  has  an  average  thickness 
of  50-60  feet ;  its  lower  strata  pass  gradually  into  the  Blue  Clay  by 
frequent  intercalations  of  clayey  bands.  In  these  intercalated  day 
beds  Dr.  Yolborth  has  found  some  doubtful  minute  Orthooeratites 
(see  fig.  3  on  p.  13  of  my  memoir).  The  Ungulitcs  themselves  are 
found  only  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  so-called  Ungulite  Grit 
These  real  Ungulite  layers  are  crowded  with  millions  of  separated 
valves  of  Oholus  apollinvf,  Eichw.  (  UngtUa,  Eichw.),  with  wluch  are 
associated  in  some  places,  forming  distinct  layers,  iSchmtdtia  celata^ 
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Volb.,  Helmersonia,  Pand.,  and  Keyserlingia,  Pand.  This  typical 
Ungulite  Grit  attains  a  thickness  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet ; 
it  is  very  often  intercalated  with  thin  bands  of  the  strata  of  the  suc- 
ceeding stage. 

This  stage  (3),  the  Dictyonema-^la.te,  is  the  highest  member  of  our 
Cambrian  series,  and  a  very  important  one  too,  as  it  is  the  only  in- 
dubitable connecting  link  between  our  Cambrian  and  that  of  Scan- 
dinavia. The  Dictyojitma-BlBie  has  a  thickness  of  from  1  to  10  feet, 
and  is  exactly  identical  with  the  same  stage  as  developed  in  Sweden 
and  Norway.  It  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
Swedish  Dictyonema-BlBte,  its  petrological  character  being  the  same. 
The  characteristic  species,  Dictyonemaflahelliforfne,  Eichw.,  of  the  beds 
in  both  countries  is  the  same ;  and,  moreover,  the  geological  position, 
aa  shown  by  the  succeeding  stages  of  the  Glauconitic  and  Orthoceratite 
Limestone,  is  correspondent.  As  the  Dictyovema-slsLtG  in  Sweden  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  Ohnus-he^f  and,  with  us,  with  the 
Ungulite-beds,  the  latter  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  coast-facies 
of  the  O^enu^-stage  of  the  Swedish  Cambrian.  The  lower  sands  and 
the  Blue  day  must  consequently  also  correspond  to  some  part  of 
the  Swedish  Cambrian ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  them, 
identical  fossils  being  altogether  wanting.  The  lithological  cha- 
racter of  the  lowest  sandstone  (near  to  the  Blue  Clay)  reminded 
Dr.  Linnarsson  of  some  beds  of  the  Swedish  Eophyton-BandBtone^ 
Annelide-tracks  and  Cntziana,  as  in  W.  Gothland,  being  also  visible 
with  us.  The  Dictyonema-^late  in  some  places  shows,  besides 
the  Dictyonem^j  also  some  Graptolit«s  (my  memoir,  p.  16,  fig.  4). 
These  I  believe  to  be  identical  with  Bryograptus  Kjerulfi,  Lapw.,  as 
figured  by  Kjerulf  in  his  Veiviser  ved  geologiske  Exoursioner  i 
Christiania  omegn,  p.  3,  fig.  6. 

In  England  the  Dictyonema-hadB  have  a  corresponding  position  at 
the  top  of  the  Cambrian  (in  the  sense  of  Hicks  and  Lapworth)  in 
the  lower  Tremadoc  (cf,  Lapworth  in  the  Geol.  Mag.  1881,  p.  320) ; 
yet  the  identity  of  Dictyonema  sociale,  Salt.,  with  />.  flahelliforme, 
Eichw.,  though  asserted  by  Tornqvist,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
decided.  The  Norwegian  D.  norvegicitm  and  D.  graptolithinum  of 
Kjerulf  are,  as  asserted  by  Brogger,  exactly  the  same  as  our  D.flaheU 
liforme. 

To  complete  the  account  of  our  Cambrian  strata,  we  may  eulmit 
that  the  development  of  the  Cambrian  system  or  division  is  not 
typical  with  us  ;  yet  the  strata  of  these  stages  cannot  be  compared 
to  any  excepting  those  of  the  Cambrian  stages  of  other  Palaeozoic 
countries,  and  therefore  they  must  be  regarded  as  representing  the 
Cambrian  or  Primordial  Silurian  with  us. 

Lower  Siloman  Steata  {Ordovicianj  Lapw.). 

The  Lower  Silurian  (Ordovician,  Lapw.)  is  the  richest  among  our 
divisions.  Nowhere  else,  I  believe,  has  such  a  regular  undisturbed 
development  obtained  of  this  part  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations.  In 
other  countries  there  are  several  breaks,  caused  by  interchange  of 
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limestone  and  slatj  rocks.  With  ns  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
(with  the  exception  of  the  very  lowest  stage)  is  formed  of  limestones 
only,  deposited  in  one  aud  the  same  ancient  ocean,  without  any  re- 
markable change  cf  physical  conditions,  and  without  any  interruption 
in  the  evolution  of  animal  life.  Hence  it  will  bo  possible  with  us  to 
foUow  the  minute  changes  produced  by  time  in  the  form  of  marine 
organisms  (mutations),  especially  as  our  widespread  zones  enable  us 
at  the  same  time  to  study  the  variations  of  the  same  organisms  in 
space. 

Stwjt  B  (Bl,  Glanconitt  Sand:  B2,  Ghiuconite  Litn€$tone  ;  B«l 

Orthoceratite  Limestone), 

We  enumerate  five  principal  stages  in  our  Lower  Silurian,  distin- 
guished by  the  letters  B,  G,  D,  £,  and  F  ;  but  several  of  these  can 
be  subdivided  into  two  or  more  substages.  For  example,  the  first 
stage,  B,  might  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  or  three  different 
stages  ;  they  have  been  united  mainly  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

B  1,  Glauconiie  Sand, — The  first  subdivision,  B  1,  is  the  so-called 
(jreensand,  or  (jlauconite  Sand.     It  has  a  thickness  of  from  1  to  lo 
feet,  and  covers  the  Dkh/onema-slate  everywhere  in  the  northern 
clifi^  of  Esthonia.  aud  in  the  prolongation  of  the»e  clilfs  throughout 
the  government  of  8t.  Petersburg,  as  far  as  the  lower  Wolchow. 
The  lower  part  of  this  subdivision  is  comparatively  sandy,  the  uppcr 
somewhat  clayey.     The  predominating  green  colour  is  produced  by 
agglomerated  grains  similar  to  those  formerly  mentioned  as  occurring 
in  the  sandy  layers  at  the  top  of  the  Blue  Clay.     These  grains  were 
regarded  by  Ehrenberg  as  casts  of  Foraminifcra  and  small  Tteropoda ; 
and  he  has  described  aud  named  several  of  them  in  the  '  Monata- 
berichte '  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1861 .    In  thesanie  layers,  principally 
in  the   clave v  ones,  are  found  the  famous    Conodonts  of  Pander 
(they  begin  here,  but  are  found  also  in  hi'^her  stages),  the  real  zoo- 
logical position  of  which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain ;  of  other 
fossils  are  found  only  Oholus  siluriciut^  Eichw.,  a  peculiar  Sipho- 
notrt'ta^    and    a   rather   variable   Lingnla^   reminding    us,    by    ita 
somewhat  pentagonal  form,  of  Lingulefla  Davi;st\  M'Coy  (see  my 
memoir,    p.  17,  fig.   5).       In   geological  position  our  Glauconite 
Sand  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Ceratopyr/e -i^i&gc  of  Scandinavian 
geologists,  although  no  traces  of  Trilobites  are  found.     The  syste- 
matic position  of  the  Glauconite  Sand,  occurring,  as  it  does,  between 
the  Dicti/onemU'Sl&te  and  the  Glauconite  Limestone  (the  Lower  OHho- 
ceratite-limeBtowQ  of  Sweden)  will  not  allow  of  any  other  parallelization. 
In  England  the  Upper  Tremadoc  may  be  the  corresponding  stage  : 
yet  fJnt/ula  Davisii  commences  its  range  there  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
B  2,  Olauconite  Limestone-  The  second  substage,  B  2,  of  our  stage 
B  is  the  so-called  Glauconite  Limestone.     It  attains  a  thickness  of 
12-40  feet,  the  thickness  increasing  to  the  eastward.     The  up{)ermost 
layers  of  the  daycy  beds  of  the  Greensand  become  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  in  this  way  intimately  linked  to  the  Glau- 
conite Limestone.    The  same  glauconitic  grains  do  oxist  in  the  lime- 
stone :  but  thev  are  more  scattered,  and  the  limestone  becomes  in  con- 
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sequence  of  a  lighter  green  than  the  sand.  Sometimes  the  limestone 
is  of  a  reddish  tinge,  with  intercalated  dark-green  grains,  princi- 
pally in  the  lower  strata.  The  zoological  character  of  the  Silurian 
fauna  seems  to  have  suddenly  changed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Limestone  period.  With  the  earliest  Limestone  bed  several  Trilo- 
bites  appear.  The  most  characteristic  form  for  this  substage  is 
Meyalaspis  planilimbata^  Ang.  In  addition  there  arc  found  other 
Asaphidae,  and  Cheirurus  clavifro7iSj  Dalm.  The  predominating  Bra- 
chiopoda  are  Poramhonites  reticulatus,  Va.nd.,0rihi8  parva,  Pand.,0.fti:- 
UMa,  Fand.,  0.  calUictisj  Balm.,  and  Orthisina  plana ^  Pand.  Cephalo- 
poda and  Gasteropoda,  however,  are  wanting.  In  the  higher  strata  of 
the  Glauconite  Limestone  the  glauconitic  grains  become  smaller,  and 
the  limestone  becomes  softer  and  marly.  Here  is  the  true  horizon  of 
ihe  well-known  Asaphus  expansiis,  Dsdm.,  so  frequently  confounded 
with  other  species  of  the  genus.  In  addition,  we  have  other  Asa- 
phidse,  as  A,  augustifrons,  Dalm.,  and  the  large  forms  A,  cetitran^ 
Leuchtbg.,  and  acuticaiidft^  Ang. ;  Clieirarus  clavifr(nis  becomes  more 
frequent ;  Fhacops  (Fteri/gometopiis)  sclerops,  Dalm.,  and  the  first 
representatives  of  lllasnuSf  Lichas,  and  Ampj/.v  appear,  also  the  first 
Cystidean  forms,  Olyptocystites  giganUus^  Leuchtbg.,  and  Echinoencri- 
nites  anytdatus^  Pand.  Among  others  occur  the  first  Cheetetidte  and 
BoViOjiontes  australisy  Pand.  This  upper  part  of  the  Glauconite 
Limestone  is  more  richly  developed  on  the  lower  Wolchow  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  Lake  Ladoga.  The  lower  part,  with  Megalaspis  plani- 
limbata,  has  everywhere  the  same  aspect,  from  the  Wolchow  as  tar  as 
Baltischport  on  the  (julf  of  Finland,  a  distance  of  more  than  ;i(>() 
English  miles. 

B  3,  OrtlwceratiU  Limestone. — The  succeeding  stage,  B  3,  is  the 
famous  Vaginaten-  or  Orthoceratite  Limestone,  It  has  a  relatively 
small  thickness  with  us,  from  3  to  20  feet;  but  the  zoological 
character  of  the  fauna  is  remarkably  constant,  not  only  here,  but 
also  in  Scandinavia.  In  most  places  this  stage  consists  of  a 
hard  grey  limestone,  and  is  crowded  with  the  well-known  Ortho- 
ceratites  0.  communis  (duplex),  Wahlb.,  and  0.  vagiyiata^  Sohloth. 
To  the  west  of  llevtil  it  gradually  pusses  into  a  sandstone:  the 
Orthoceratites  disappear ;  but  the  other  characteristic  fossils  remain. 
In  the  east  (for  example,  upon  the  Wolchow)  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  the  upper  beds  of  the  Glauconite  Limestone  to  the 
Vaginaten-Limestone ;  but  in  Esthonia  we  commonly  find,  at  the 
base  of  the  latter,  a  layer  of  about  2-3  feet  thickness,  filled  with 
larger  or  smaller  concretions  of  phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes 
aasuming  a  pisolitic  character.  The  fauna  of  the  Orthoceratite  Lime- 
stone is  generally  well  known  both  with  us  and  in  Scandinavia. 
Among  Trilobites  we  may  name  Phacops  sclerops  and  ti-igonocephalus, 
Cheirurus  ornatus,  Dalm.,  clamfrons,  Dalm.,  and  affinis,  Aug., 
Cyhele  bellatula,  Dalm.,  Lichas  ccl()rrhi7i^  Aug.,  and  verrucosa^  Eichw. 
(convexa,  Aug.),  Ampkion  Fischeri^  Eichw.,  Illceniis  Wahlenhertji^ 
Eichw.,  Asaphus  heros,  Dalm.,  Ptyvhopyge  ylobifrons,  Eichw.,  Ampyx 
nasiUus,  &c.  Among  Cephalopoda  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  common 
Orthoceratites,  Lituites  lamelloms.  His.  (convolvens  auct.),  L.  faleatus^ 
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Quenst.,  Gornphoceras  Eichwaldi,  &c. :  amoDg  Gasteropoda,  Ewmpka- 
his  Oualteriatus^  Eichw.,  Maclurea  helLv,  Eichw.,  MeUyptcma  siluriea, 
Eichw.,  Bellerophon  locator ,  Eichw. ;  among  Lamellibranchiata,  Mega- 
hdon  unguis^  Eichw.  Both  classes,  Gasteropoda  and  Lamellibran- 
chiata,  appear  here  for  the  first  time  with  us  ;  Hyolites  and  CoMdaria, 
also  appear  for  the  first  time  at  this  stage.  Among  Brachiopoda,  we 
find  Orthisina  concava,  Pahlen,  O.plana^  Pand.,  Cranut  antiqttistimn^ 
Eichw.,  Siphonotreta  verrucosa^  Eichw.,  &c.  The  other  classes  show 
no  difference  from  those  of  the  preceding  stage.  Tet  1  most  mention 
that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orthoceratite  Limestone  in  Eathonia 
I  found  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Phyllograptm^  interesting  from  a 
stratigraphical  point  of  view,  as  it  renders  it  possible  to  parallelize 
our  Orthoceratite  Limestone  with  the  Arenig  of  England.  In  Sweden, 
according  to  Tomqvist,  the  Phi/Uoffraptus-achist  is  intercalated 
in  the  Ort7ioceras-\xmeatone ;  and  the  same  author  has  already 
^  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  the  above-mentioned  FkyUograpiya- 
schists  and  the  British  Arenig. 

Stage  C.    CI,  Echiyiosphcerite  Limestone  4cc. 

The  third  principal  stage,  C,  of  our  Lower  Silurian  may  also  be 
subdivided  into  three  smaller  stages.     The  first,  C  1,  is  the  widely 
spread  Echinospheerites-hmeatone.     We  may  follow  it  from  the  Wol- 
chow  throughout  our  whole  Silurian  country  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Odensholm,  and  thence  all  over  Scandinavia.     Its  thickness  may  be 
from  20  to  50  feet.     By  far  the  most  characteristic  fossils  are  JSckino- 
sphairites  aurantium,  Gyll.,  and  Orthoceras  regulare^  Schloth.,  the 
former  predominating  in  the  upper  part  of  our  stage,  the  latter  in  the 
lower,  although  it  certainly  is  not  possible  to  trace  all  over  the  country 
two  subdivisions  individualized  by  the  above-named  fossils.    Our  stage 
G  1  is  the  richest  in  Trilobites,  and  is  also  ver}'  rich  in  many  other 
classes ;  yet  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  is  by  no  means  complete,  and 
every  year  some  new  species  may  be  discovered.    The  charax^r  of  the 
fauna  is  not  at  all  uniform ;  and  many  local  faunas  might  be  distin- 
guished.    Among  Trilobites  we  find  Phacops  {Pterygometopus)  Paiir 
deri,  mihi,  the  first  species  of  the  subgenus  Chasmops^  namely  P,  (C) 
nasuta,  mihi,  prcecurrens,  mihi,  and  Odini,  Eichw.,  Cheirurtts  ejewl, 
Beyr.,  the  subgenus  Nteszkowslna  with  Cheirurus  variolaris,  Linnars., 
and  CJieirttrus  gihhus^  Aug,,  IlUenus  Schmidtu'N  iesz,^  tanricomts,  Kut, 
Dalmanni^  Volb.,  Asaphus   Weissii,  Eichw., .  iTowCTZfw^ih'i,  Lawr., 
devexuSf  Eichw.,  delpMnits,  Lawr.,  te-cticaudatuSy  Steinh.,  Lichas  in- 
eusjndata,  Beyr.,  and  others ;  among  Cephalopoda,  LUuiies  fterfectvs, 
Wahlenb.,  (Ori^.un<^MZa<«ff,  Quenst.),  teres^  Eichw.  (both  in  the  lower 
stage),  Palm)nautilus  Odini,  Eichw.,  Rom.,  Orthoceras  regulare^  Schl., 
vei'tehralfy  Eichw.,  Cyrtoceras  Odini^  Eichw. ;  among  Gasteropoda, 
Plettrotomaria  elUptica,  His.,  Ecculioinphalus  alatuSy  Rom.,  SuhvUta 
pi^iscuSf  Eichw.,  Bellerophon  megalostoma,  and  many  others ;  among 
Aoephala  a  good  many  forms  of  Modiolopsis,  and  allied  genera  not 
yet   well   determined ;    among   Brachiopoda,    Orihisina  ascendfns, 
Pand.,    O.   Jiemijironites^  Buch,   0,  sqtuimata,  Pahlen,   0.  pyntw^ 
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Eichw.,  Lepicma  trantversa^  Pand.,  L.  convexa,  Pand.,  L,  ohlonga^ 
Pand.,  StrophoYiiena  imbrex^  Pand.,  Porambonites  cBqtiirostris,  Pand., 
P.  deformatus,  Eichw.,  Orthis  h/nx^  Eichw.,  0.  calligrammay  Dalm., 
&c. ;  among  Echinodermata,  the  Cystideaiis  EchinosphctriUs  auran- 
hum,  Gyll.,  E,  halticus,  Eichw.,  Hemioosmites  mahtm^  Eichw.,  and 
oar  oldest  Crinoid  Hyhocrinus  dipentaSf  Leucht.  Trae  corals  do  not 
yet  exist ;  but  the  typical  Ghasteteg  petropolitana,  Pand.,  C,  httero- 
9olen,  Keys.,  and  G.  Panderi,  E.  &  H.,  occur  very  often. 

This  stage  corresponds  to  the  uppermost  Orthoceratite  Limestone 
of  Sweden,  as  developed  in  Oeland  and  Westrogothia,  and  also  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  CAojmops-limestone  of  the  same  regions.  The  Cys- 
tidean  limestone  of  Tornqvist  in  Dalame  answers  fairly  weU  to  our 
stage.  Even  in  Norway  our  stage  has  corresponding  strata,  according 
to  Prof.  Brogger.  In  the  British  Islands  it  is  not  possible  to  detect 
parallel  stages ;  but  in  Canada,  some  parts  of  the  Quebec  group  con- 
taining Gheirurus  vulcanxts^  C,  perforator^  and  C.  glaucus  may  furnish 
mat'Crial  for  comparison. 

C  2,  Kuekers  Shale  (Brandschiefer). 

The  upper  stage  of  our  group  C,  i. «.  C  2,  is  very  marly.  It  is 
connected  with  C 1,  as  regards  the  fauna,  but  differs  in  its  lithological 
aspect,  as  the  stage  is  characterized  by  bituminous  marls  and  lime- 
stones. This  stage  I  can  distinguish  only  west  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  Bjatlizy,  as  far  as  Odensholm,  at  the  western  angle  of  Esthonia. 
East  of  St.  Petersburg  the  Echinosphserite  Limestone  is  directly 
covered  by  the  Devonian.  The  stage  C  2  excels  all  other  stages 
among  our  Silurian  strata  by  its  beautifully  preserved  fossils.  The 
best  locality  is  Kuekers  near  Tewe,  and  I  have  given  it  the  local 
title  of  the  ^Kuekers  zone.'  In  the  bituminous  marl^  all  the 
minor  forms  of  Beyrvchuje^  Bryozoa,  &c.  are  wonderfully  well  pre- 
served :  and  hence  we  can  form  a  vivid  idea  of  the  old  Silurian  marine 
life.  The  thickness  of  the  stage  may  be  estimated  at  30-50  feet. 
The  fauna  is  very  similar  to  that  of  stage  C  1 ,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out;  but  yet  some  species  have  disappeared,  and  other  allied  ones  have 
taken  their  places.  Among  Trilobites  I  shaU  name  Phawps  earUis^ 
Eichw.,  P.  {GJiasmops)  Odini^  Eichw.,  Gheirurus  spinulosus,  Nieszk., 
(7.  (Nieszkowskia)  eephaloceraa,  Nieszk.,  Idchas  conicoivhercuUUa^ 
Nieszk.,  GyheU  rex^  Nieszk.,  revaliensis,  mihi,  and  others.  Among 
other  classes  Pl^urotomaria  eUipHea^  His.,  Subuliiea prisous^'Eich.w.y 
BAUrophon  Gzekanotvakii,  mihi,  Hyalites  striatna^  Eichw.,  Nwmla 
cedUis  and  N,  macromya,  Eichw.,  Siphonotreta  unguiculata,  Eichw., 
Fieudocrama  planimma^  Eichw.,  Porambonites  teretior,  Eichw.,  Or- 
thigina  tquamata,  Pahlen,  0.  marginata^  Pahlen,  Orthis  lynx^  Eichw., 
0.  dorsata,  His.,  Echinosphcerites  aurantium^  Olyptocystites  penniger, 
Eichw.,  Ghatetespetropolitanaf  Polyporaf areata j^iohw.fThamniseua 
hifidus,  Eichw.,  &c. 

Our  stage  C  2  corresponds  very  fairly  to  the  C^a^vnop^-limestone 
of  Scandinavia,  occurring  in  Oeland,  Westrogothia,  and  Norway. 

aJ.G.S.  No.  152.  2ir 
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C  3,  Itfer  Beds. 

The  stage  C  3  I  have  distinguished  only  at  a  few  loca  ""  '• 
cipally  at  Itfer,  north  of  Wesenberg  in  Esthonia.  T.  -' '  "-^ 
nearly  the  same  as  in  C  2,  but  there  are  found  some  p  -  '^-- . 
lobites,  as  SpJuerocorjfphe  Huehnerif  mihi,  and  CTuunw^  "*  -  •  i 
mihi.  Besides  these,  some  forms  belonging  to  the  stage  D.  '  --  ^ 
Mastopora  concava,  Eichw.,  begin  to  appear.     It  is  an  ■  .» 

stage  of  about  20-30  feet  in  thickness,  and  consists  of 
stone  with  siliceous  concretions,  like  the  lower  strata  o    ~  '* 


'•"►. 


-•i.i 


f  -' 


•*-if  ^ 


Stage  D,  or  Jewe  Zone.  -  *«^  l,i^,   ,  '* 


The  stage  D,  or  the  Jewe  zone,  is  very  characte  -  ,.  ^'^^^  iUa^  K... 
Silurian  system :  it  can  be  traced  on  the  map  from  Gat    ^V'**^  ^^^  «•    ? 
of  St.  Petersburg)  as  far  as  Spitham  at  the  north-wa  ^V  '  ^^,  ^*  I  ^^   ' 
Esthonia.     In  the  western  part  of  our  Silurian  I  have*     j^  ^  ^^r?^  \'' 
distinguish  two  subdivisions,  the  Jewe  zone  and  the    \'  i^'^ioii^,  ^'"    " 
but  in  the  east,  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersbuni    ,^^^  of  ^^^  ».    * 
along  the  Baltic  railroad),  1  could  see  only  the  upp<      ^^"*<'j*g^  "^     **  """ 
subdivisions  together  may  reach  a  thickness  of  perk^  ^^'^^iof,/    /'  '*  " 
principally  in  the  east,  where,  at  the  railroad-station  ^  ^  p^^^  /.,        *' 
an  artesian  well,  beginning  in  the  upper  part  of  D,  did  .  *  -'  o\ ... 

Glauconite  Limestone,  B  2,  even  at  a  depth  of  200  fees  :*^t  Tf^^^^^^  ^ 

The  lower  part  of  the  stage  D  (the  true  Jewe  ^^^sta^^.      '''"«^. 
of  siliceous  marly  limestone,  the  shells  of  fossils  be /;  ^ir«i;   '  **^ '* }  i  . 
silicified.     Some  fossils  of  the  underlying  stage  C  k  * -^  fi->j     ^  *  i*^\. 
Echinospharites  aurantiunij  Orthisina  Schmidti^  Pah^^^^i  *iiK*  **  '**'^'    ^''  •■ 
t'«^6raZe,  Eichw.     But  the  leading  fossils  are  C^  "^^.Vc^   "^  ^ii»  <  ^, 
hemicraruum,  Nieszk.,  Uemicosmites  ejctraneus,  Eich  ^^^^»v^ 

concava,  Eichw.,  and  various  conical  casts  (mymemoi  i^*   , 
undoubtedly  of  organic  origin,  but  not  yet  clearly  inl  >      *'*'  ^'t,,^^ 
upper  stage  of  D  (the  Kegel  zone)  is  more  marly  (noi^'^  s^ 
is  very  rich  in  fossils,  for  example : — Lichas  d€flexas/^^i:i::  ^  *^* '    *-    \ 
noides,  Nieszk.,  Chasmops  buccuUniay  Sjogr.,  /Sfropfc**'   ^V-   "Jlu.  i  :  ,.  ^ 
Vem.,  Orthisina  anomala,  Schloth.,  Cydocrinites  Si^,^^  y^^^  \^    ^^ 
&c.     Both  stages  together  are  very  rich  in  CTowno^j^'^]^*'^"    ;i^ 
have  a  great  variety  of  Bellerophons  and  Lamellihi;"  ^'^    .    *   ^*»*     -.^ 
fauna  of  the  stage  D  has  not  yet  been  well  studied.  "^    - 1 1*^  '*'^      iTT.  * 
via  and  the  British  Islands,  as  well  as  in  North  A  '^  ♦  ^^^*":i-     '*'" 
quivocal  representatives  of  our  stage  are  found ;  yet  ^^'  C-       *•-• 
schists  of  Sweden  may  probably  be  regarded  as  ^^'^  ^  **   '-  • 
bottom  of  the  Baltic  sea,  however,  the  Jewe  zone  m'^  Ui-   ^' 
further  west,  as  in  the  island  of  Oeland  and  in  the.'V  ..„.  " '    .^^  *' 

Germany  many  fossils  belonging  to  this  stage  hav    V  ^'  ' 
the  Driftp-deposits.  ' «:; 


Stfige  E,  or  Wesenbety  Zone.       ^  •  - . 


The  next  zone  E,  the  Wesenberg  zone,  begins  or:j|i^  ^  - 
Narowa  river  at  the  river  Pljussa,  and  can  be  trac  i:^ 
the  whole  of  Esthonia  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  J  -•     '  ^< 


^•i 


1 
1 


J  -  j-1  ^TjVTJi.IS  .>F  RUSSIA. 


5i':J 


'^t-'U.T'ji  limestone,  intercalated  with 
•  ^^  "^liriiitsa  lijn  the  forearoin^  stage,  never 

^'  Jtr  UTii  is  intennetliate  between  tho 
'^'''■\'-'^-l  5«nie  rekti«)ns  to  the  English 

-  -2^iz  jwi;.,ii  ZTjaps.     In  the  frequent  ocour- 

"  -'^'T.  lad  >t,'\^,h,)uinyi  tfrltoi'Uay  Conr., 

*•  '1'  i2i:  vr  pf^li.*uui,  sp.,  and  GastoroptKla, 

.""  *  ^-^^-^  it  shows  near  relations  to  the 

- :  1 :3iw  jusa  jg  ':^<-/*>Tjn»«  Spusskii^  Eich w,,  and 

'  ^^  iCr  ita^  with  the  foregoing  stage   I). 

--  ^3«:  K  the  Jewe  stage  (the  Kegel  stage) 

'-  -^  '2t  4}Ter  part  of  the  Jewe  stage  and  to 

-  -.  laijerra  to  prove  that,  as  I  said  before, 
"  is;:itiie;  mterraption  or  break  in  tho  evo- 

'5^  the  fonnation  of  our  Lower  Silurian  or 

'  -  V-^^^^  Trilobites  of  the  Wosonlwrg 

'^^'^UJiabL,  P,  (Chasinopa)  wesenher<fenHi% 

:^'^  miM,  CyWif  hrevicavuia,  Ang.,  ^Luhts 

•  '^  «.  ap^  aoioe  of  them  passinjr  over  also  to 

'  stage  E 18  not  clearly  represented.  In  that 
■  irmatiffli  of  the  Jewe  stage,  slaty  rocks  with 
''*fe-8ebi8tB  were  deposited.  I  have  already 
•""i^nl  character  of  the  fauna  of  our  Wesenberg 
■"tfe  our  strata  with  those  of  the  Caradoc  or 
^  the  Trenton  of  North  America. 

"^IMm  and  BorJchalm  Zones. 

"1^  rf  onr  Lower  Silurian)   is  very   rich 

-  "'■at  also  as  affording  means  of  corrolttlini| 

-  *^3iam  strata.     With  us  it  is  re8trictotl 

-  ^  east  near  the  Peipus  Uke.     H  chii 
-7  over  the  whole  of  the  mainliiiHl  «»« 

-^poiinsulaof  Nucko,  and  the  iHluiHl  •»* 

'  ■«  of  Dago.    I  formerly  separat^i  <•  -• 

Ijdhohn  zone  (2  a)  and  the  IJnrkh.*  »• 

'«.  80  nearly  aUied  in  their  f-^ ''»'"*, 7. \,», 

■^-wnt  as  distinct  stages,  but  reK'"'*  \  \  ^ 

•aWivisions,  the  Lvckh^^lm  /«""'  ' „  ,, 

-  ThefonnerconBi^t»otj<n>ijH''^'     * 

^innitic);  the  latter  of  h.n'i  w'";;; , 
^^^ittrmayattain  athi'-kri'*'^"' J    ,, 

-'^  is  very  rich,  the  n'  ^'' 'J/'i,,  • 
the  corresponding  jui'i'l'''      '   . 

-  corals  appearing  in  ^*'''  '"'"''„. 
^^tiie  Upper  Silurian  K'"| ';' .' 

-'-ife  are  for  the  great*''  [»"I  ",  . 

^ca  m  BpecieB,  na?"**^    ,,.|.  , 
■«aiopoda,andBn'>^>'^''      ,  > 
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good  many  Encrinites ;  but  the  species  are  for  the  moet  part  not  yet 
defined.  The  Trilobites  are  restricted  in  number,  and  bj  no  means 
BO  numerous  as  in  the  stages  B  and  C.  Several  genera  and  sab- 
genera  have  their  last  representatives  in  this  stage,  such  as  Agaphis^ 
CybeUj  Cha^imops,  Pseudospfian'exochuSj  and  others. 

This  stage  is  ver)'  well  represented  in  other  Silurian  countries, 
in  Sweden  by  the  Z^/>^vna-Hme8tone  of  Dalame ;  in  Norway  by 
t^e  Gasteropod-limestone  (Brogger)  of  Porsgrund  and  Brewig ;  in 
Britain  by  the  Garadoc  sandstone,  and  the  Coniston  and  Craighead 
limestones ;  in  America  by  the  Trenton  and  Hudson  groups.    The 
Swedish  Leptama-limestone  at  the  Osmundsberg  in  Dalame  (I  visited 
that  locality)  seems  to  me  perfectly  identical  with  our  white  Boikholm 
limestone ;  and  I  must  regard  it  as  formed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  ocean.    The  following  list  of  identical  fossils  may  possibly  prove 
the  correctness  of  my  opinion : — Cheirurus  (PgetufcgpTujorexcchis) 
eonforviis,  Aug.,  Sphctrexochus  angugtifnmSj  Aug.,  CyheU  hrevkauda. 
Aug.,  Harpes  Wegelini,  Aug.,  Bronteus  latieauda,  Ang.,  Primitia 
Irachynoiha,  mihi,  Orthoceras  fenestratum^^ichw.  (ytim/orm^,  Aug.), 
LepUxna  Schmidti,  Tomq.,  L,  luna,  Tomq.,  Dtscina  ffMa,  lindstr., 
Propora  conferta,  E.  &  H.,  ffdiolites  d^thius,  mihi,  SyringophyUuf^ 
wgarumj  Linn.,  and  many  others.     I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  the 
Swedish  geologists  and  with  Prof.  Lapworth  in  regarding  the  Leptam- 
limestono  as  Upper  Silurian,  because  of  its  association  (the  stratign- 
phical  conditions  are  not  quite  clear  yet,  according  to  Tomqvist)  with 
the  RetioliteS'  and  Xo&i/erti«^chists,  which  are  said  to  correspond 
to  British  strata  of  Upper  Silurian  age.     Of  the  British  Bala  group 
I  may  mention  the  following  identical  or  nearly  allied  spedes  in 
our  stage  F : — Phacopg  (  Channcps)  macroura^  Salt.,  not  Sjogr.  (Uie 
Cat's-head  Trilobite),  very  near  to  our  T.  Eichwaldi,  mihi,  Chftrurw 
octolobatus^  M^Goy,  allied  to  our  C,  conformis,  Ang.,  En/crumrm 
multisegmentatusy  '^or^,,  Sphcerexochus  angtutifronSy  Ang.  (according 
to  Tomqvist),  Calymene  senaria^  Conr.,  Bellerophon  bilobtUuSy  Sow^ 
PUurorhynchus  cf.    dipterfis^   Salt.,  Strophomena    expansa^    Sow., 
Orihis  vespertilio.  Sow.,  0,  instdaris,  Eichw.,  0.  JUsicostfta^  MKJoy. 
0,  porcata,  M*Coy  {Solaris,  v.  Buch),  0.  AcUmia^  Sow.  (GncaUt,  t. 
Buch),  &c.     The  corals  and  some  other  classes  are  not  yet  aocuntdy 
compared.    The  Norwegian  black  limestones  mentioned  before  shov 
a  still  greater  affinity,  for  instance,  in  the  large  Gasteropoda  Hokp^i 
ampullaceaj  Eichw.,  Subulites  gigas,  Eichw.,  Murchisonia  belUcintici, 
Hall,  and  others.     Prof.  Brogger,  I  hope,  will  soon  give  us  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  Norwegian  Lower  Silurian  as  compared  with 
the  Russian,  as  in  1880  he  visited  our  country  and  collected  suffi- 
cient materials  for  that  purpose.     The  Trenton  and  Hudson  groupi 
of  America  show  also  a  very  similar  character  in  their  fauna ;  and  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  the  fossils  of  our  stage  F  will  e&aUe 
us  also  to  make  a  more  detailed  parallelization  with  the  corresponding 
American  strata. 

Upper  Silvbiav  (SUurian^  Sedgw.). 
Our  Upper  Silurian  (Silurian,  Sedgw.)  is  very  distinotly  aepanted 
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from  the  Lower  Silurian ;  no  intermediate  group  like  the  English 
Llandovery  can  be  recognized.  There  is  a  dear  break  with  us  in  the 
development  of  organic  life,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  phy- 
sical conditions  remain  the  same ;  for  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  con- 
sist of  limestones  and  marls,  like  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  At 
many  places  with  us  the  lowest  Upper  Silurian,  stage  G,  is  observed 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  highest  Lower  Silurian,  F;  but  nowhere 
can  there  be  any  doubt  concerning  the  geological  age  of  these  un- 
varying deposits.  The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Sweden.  The 
island  of  Gothland  shows  a  very  full  series  of  the  Upper  Silurian, 
but  the  Lower  Silurian  is  entirely  absent  on  that  island  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Upper  Silurian  in  Oeland, 
In  Dalecarlia,  as  before  mentioned,  the  relations  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  Le^tcEna-hmestone  to  the  Lohiferus-  and  Retiolites- 
Graptolithic  schists  are  not  yet  clearly  made  out.  In  Norway  the 
upper  part  of  stage  5  of  Ejerulf,  described  as  being  visible  on  the 
island  of  Malmii,  belongs  to  our  Upper  Silurian,  and  the  lower  part 
to  the  Lower  Silurian.  Kjerulf  did  not  separate  the  two  divisions 
clearly  ;  but  to  me,  during  my  explorations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Christiania,  it  seemed  easy  enough  to  trace  the  limit  between  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  Silurian,  the  line  of  division  between  them 
answering  clearly  to  that  in  our  own  country.  Prof.  Brdgger,  I 
hope,  will  clear  up  all  remaining  difficulties. 

The  Upper  Silurian  of  our  country  I  divide  into  four  stages,  G, 
H,  I,  K,  exactly  corresponding  to  distinct  stages  or  zones  in  the 
island  of  Gothland  and,  apparently,  also  to  distinct  stages  in  Norway, 
near  Christiania.  Compared  with  England,  the  lower  stages  G  and 
H  cannot  be  strictly  correlated ;  but  the  upper  ones  (I  and  K)  I 
regard  without  hesitation  as  corresponding  respectively  to  the  Wen- 
lock  and  Ludlow  groups. 

The  stages  G  and  H  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other ;  both  of  them 
are  characterized  by  peculiar  species  of  smooth  (not  ridged)  Penta'* 
merij  the  former  by  P,  borealis^  Eichw.,  the  latter  by  P.  egthonus^ 
Eichw.  Both  stages  together  may  correspond  also  to  the  American 
Clinton  group.  As  to  the  fSauna,  the  corals  and  Trilobites  are  nearly 
the  same  in  both  groups,  the  common  Upper  SUurian  Trilobites, 
Calymene  Blumenbachii^  Encrinurus  putictatus  and  Proetus  concinnus^ 
passing  unaltered  through  the  three  stages  G,  H,  and  I.  The  cha- 
racteristic fossils  of  the  different  Upper  Silurian  stages  are  the 
Brachiopoda,  as  already  pointed  out  in  Gothland  by  Prof.  Lindstrom, 
and  also  the  Leperditice,  as  I  endeavoured  to  prove  in  my  memoir 
on  the  Silurian  Leperdido!  of  Russia  and  neighbouring  countries 
(St.  Petersburg,  lb73).  The  Gasteropoda  and  Acephala  of  the 
stages  G  and  H  are  not  yet  fully  examined. 

Stage  G.  SuhUage  G  I,  Jorden  Beds. 

The  stage  G  (zones  4  and  5  of  my  former  publications)  can  be 
subdivided  into  three  substages.  The  first  of  these,  the  Jorden 
zone,  G  1,  consists  of  thin  calcareous  flagstones  and  marls,  and  may 
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have  a  thickness  of  20  to  30  feet.  It  can  be  traced  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  our  Upper  Silurian,  from  near  the  Peipus  I^e  at  Paatfer 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Dago ;  there  the  localities  Kallasto  and  Hel- 
terma  belong  to  thin  stage,  while  the  small  island  of  Wohhi  ia  still 
Lower  Silurian  (F  2).  The  characteristic  fossils  are  Leperditia 
Hisingeri,  mihi,  Orthis  Davidsoni^  Vem.,  Strophomena  pecten^  Unn., 
Leptoccelia  Duhoisij  Vem.,  Bhynchonella  affinia,  Vem.,  Dinabolus 
David soni^  Salt. 

Substage  G  2,  Borealis  Bank, 

The  next  substage,  6  2,  consists  almost  entirely  of  agglonierated 
shells  of  Pentamerus  borealis^  Eichw.  It  forms  a  zone,  wider  in 
the  east  and  narrower  in  the  west,  from  near  the  Feipus  as  far  as 
Hapsal,  on  the  coast.  Its  thickness  amounts  to  40  feet.  Some 
corals  are  mixed  with  the  Pentameri,  In  the  east  it  is  not  possible 
to  find  both  valves  together;  but  in  the  west  the  shells  are  not 
60  thickly  crowded,  but  not  more  than  a  few  wholly  preserved  sped- 
mens  have  been  obtained.  In  the  island  of  Dago  the  PenlameruM 
loses  its  predominant  character,  and  near  Kallasto  specimens  of  it 
are  found  dispersed  among  corals  and  other  fossils  of  the  stage  G  1. 

Substage  G  3,  Raxkull  Beds. 

The  substage  G  3,  or  Eaikiill  zone,  occupies  a  rather  large  zone 
in  Northern  Livonia  and  South  Esthonia.  It  consists  of  coral  reefe 
and  flagstones ;  its  thickness  may  attain  perhaps  100  feet.  Most 
fossils  are  the  same  as  in  Gl ;  but  LeperditiaHisingeri  becomes  scarcer, 
and  is  replaced  by  L,  Keyserlingi^  mihi,  found  near  Baikiill,  the 
estate  of  the  Count  A.  Keyserling,  at  which  place  the  zone  G  3  is 
best  exposed.  Of  Trilobites,  besides  the  common  forms  mentioned 
above,  we  may  name  PTiacops  eUgans,  Sars  &  Boeck  (characteristic 
also  of  the  corresponding  stages  in  Scandinavia).  The  limestone  is 
mostly  very  hard  and  often  dolomitio,  so  that  the  fosailB  have  not 
been  as  yet  studied  sufficiently. 

Stage  H,  or  Penktmems-estTumus  Zone. 

The  stage  H  is  our  upper  Pentamerus^zoue  (6  of  my  former  publi- 
cations) ;  it  occupies  also  a  large  area  south  of  G,  and  can  be  traced 
from  Talkhof  near  Dorpat  to  the  west  end  of  Esthonia  near  Hap- 
sal. In  the  east,  dolomites  prevail ;  in  the  west,  grey  coral-lime- 
stones with  numerous  specimens  of  Pentamerus  esthimus,  Eichw. 
The  specimens  are  not  so  crowded  together  as  in  the  Borealis-hmk 
(G  2),  and  therefore  well  preserved  examples  are  not  scarce.  The  typi- 
cal Leperditm  of  this  stage  is  L.  ahbreviuta,  mihi  (formerly  r^arded 
by  me  as  a  variety  of  L,  Jlisingeri^  mihi,  or  Schmidtiy  Kolm.).  Of 
other  fossils,  besides  numerous  corals,  such  as  Sgringopora  bifurcata^ 
Lonsd.,  Favosites  gotlandicus,  and  at  least  five  species  of  HalytiUs^ 
there  occur  already  some  forms  of  the  next  stage  I: — BumasUs 
barriensisy  Sil.  Syst.,  Orthoceras  eanalictdatum^  Sow.,  SirophonuM 
euglgpka,  Sow.,  Spirifer  radiattu,  Sow.,  and  the  typical  Atryita 
reticularis^  Linn. 
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In  Sweden  our  stages  G  and  K  are  distinctly  represented  on  the 
island  of  Gothland — the  Wisby  group,  determined  by  Lindstrom  and 
myself,  representing  our  stage  G,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Middle 
Gothland,  characterized  by  Pentamerus  esthonus  and  the  typical  Le- 
perditia  baltica.  His.,  our  stage  H.  In  Norway  I  found  both  our 
stages  on  the  island  of  Malmo,  in  the  Bay  of  Christiania.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  that  island  (still  regarded  by  Kjerulf  as  belonging  to 
the  Lower  Silurian,  stage  5  5)  I  collected  Leperditia  Hisingeri,  Phor- 
cops  elegans,  Strophomena  pecten ;  on  the  western  side  I  met  with 
Kjerulfs  stage  6,  with  Pentamerus  esthonus  and  Leperditia  baltica,  as 
in  the  Middle  Gothland.  The  comparison  of  both  our  stages  G  and 
H  with  British  ones  is  rather  difficult.  In  Britain  the  May-Hill 
Sandstone  and  Woolhope  Limestone,  with  the  Wenlock  Shale,  may 
be  regarded  as  correspondiAg  deposits.  But  the  typical  English 
Pentamerus  ohlonffus.  Sow.,  seems  to  be  different  from  our  and  the 
Scandinavian  species,  both  in  a  zoological  and  stratigraphical  point 
of  view,  although  Mr.  Davidson  has  united  our  P.  esthonus  with  P, 
chlongus.  The  former  is  much  larger  and  always  trilobed  in  front ; 
it  occurs  with  us  and  in  Scandinavia  in  a  geological  horizon  nearly 
allied  to  the  English  Wenlock  Limestone;  while  P.  ohlongus^  in 
England,  belongs  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  the 
May-HiQ  or  Upper  IJandovery  group.  On  the  other  hand  the  large 
Pentamerus  described  and  figured  by  Prof.  J.  Hall,  from  the  Clinton 
group  of  America,  as  P,  oblom/us,  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as 
our  P.  esthonus ;  and  so  the  general  correlation  of  our  stages  G  and  H 
with  the  American  Clinton  group  would  present  no  difficulties,  as 
even  the  other  fossils  seem  partly  to  be  identical. 

While  in  England  we  cannot  observe  any  stages  strictly  corre- 
sponding to  our  zones  G  and  H,  yet  in  the  far  north,  in  the  Petschora 
country,  and  in  Eastern  Siberia,  we  find  exactly  corresponding  repre- 
sentatives of  the  above-mentioned  stages.  In  Eastern  Siberia,  between 
the  rivers  Wilni  (affluent  of  the  Lena)  and  Olenek,  there  are  Upper 
Silurian  limestones,  recognized  by  Meak  and  Czekanowski,  with  Caly- 
mene  Blumenbachii,  PJiacops  elegans,  Strophomena  j^ecten,  Leptoccelia 
Duboisi  ?,  and  the  new  Leperditia  wilniensis^  exactly  the  same  as  the 
limestones  of  our  Jorden  stage  (G 1) ;  while  on  the  lower  Tunguska 
river,  near  Tumschausk,  Czekanowski  found  coral-limestones  with  a 
Pentamerus  very  nearly  representing  our  P.  esthonus.  In  1846, 
Count  Keyserling  had  already  described  Silurian  limestones  on 
the  Waschkina  river,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  (near  the  mouth  of  the 
Petschora  river,  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains),  with  Pentamerus 
samojedicus  (nearly  allied  to  P.  esthonus),  typiGslLepei^ditia  marginata, 
and  common  Upper  Silurian  corals,  which  also  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  our  stage  H,  or  Kjerulf  s  stage  6. 

Stage  I,  or  Lower  Oesel  Zone, 

The  stage  I  (formerly  7)  occupies  the  south-west  comer  of  our 
Silurian  territory  on  the  mainland  of  Esthonia,  and  a  narrow  space 
along  the  cliff  on  the  north  coast  of  the  islands  Mohn  and  Oesel. 
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This  stage  is  doubtless  a  representative  of  the  typical  Wenlock 
limestone  of  England.  A  long  list  of  identical  fossils  might  be  ad- 
duced ;  for  instance,  Orihoceras  annulatum,  Sow.,  0.  canaliadatum^ 
Sow.,  EuompJialus  funatus.  Sow.,  sculptu^.  Sow.,  discors.  Sow., 
Turbo  striatus,  Sow.,  SpiHfer  ei/rtcma,  Dalm.  (radiaius.  Sow.),  8, 
criaptis,  Dalm.,  Orthis  rustica,  Sow.,  0.  elegantula.  Sow.,  Leptama 
traraversalis.  Sow.,  ComuLites  serpularius,  Schl.,  and  the  oommon 
Trilobites  and  corals.  In  the  Swedish  island  of  Gothland  the  cor- 
responding stage  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Gothland  zone,  and 
in  Norway  the  stage  7  of  Kjerulf.  In  Americei,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Niagara  Limestone  is  the  equivalent.  In  our  stage  I,  dolomites 
prevail,  and  so  we  do  not  possess  so  many  good  localities  for  collecting 
fossils  as  in  Gothland.  The  best  locality  with  us  is  St.  Johannis,  on 
the  north  shore  of  Oesel.  The  thickness  of  the  stage  may  attain 
60  feet. 

Stage  £,  or  Upper  Oesel  Zone, 

The  stage  K  can  as  easily  be  correlated  with  the  Ludlow  group  of 
England  as  the  stage  I  with  the  Wenlock.  It  occupies  the  soathem 
and  western  part  of  the  island  of  Oesel,  and  may  attain  a  thickness 
of  perhaps  50-60  feet.  Within  its  limits  can  be  distinguished  two 
different  contemporaneous  facies  passing  over  into  each  other.  On 
the  south  coast,  and  on  the  peninsula  of  Sworbe  (the  Kangatomaand 
Ohhesaare  Pank),  grey  limestones  and  marls  predominate,  with 
Spirifer  elevattis.  His.,  Atrypa  prunum^  His.,  Retzia  Salteri^  Dav., 
Bhynchonella  nucula.  Sow.,  Ohonetes  striatella^  Dalm.,  Beyrichiatu- 
herculata^  Elod.,  B,  WUkinsiana,  Jones,  and  quantities  of  a  large  foxm 
of  Ptilodictya  lanceolatu,  Lonsd.,  and  several  Tentaculites  (ttuegtroltf, 
Eichw.,  and  curvatus,  BoU).  The  large  Pterinea  retroflexa  and  retieit- 
lata  and  Orammysia  cingulata^  His.,  are  also  common  in  some  places. 
In  Sworbe  there  are  also  found  numerous  specimens  of  OnchuSj  and 
small  scales  of  FachylepiSy  Pand.  (nearly  the  same  as  TKdcdm 
parvidem^  Sil.  Syst.).  All  the  fish-remains  were  desoribod  in  1856 
by  the  late  M.  C^r.  Pander. 

To  the  north-west  of  Arensburg,  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  westera 
shore  of  the  island,  the  other  facies  is  developed,  yellow  limestones 
with  Leperditia  pkaseolus^  His.,  Orihoeeras  imbrieatumy  Wahl.,  Spi- 
nigera  didyma^  Dalm.,  Choneies  striatella,  Dalm.,  Murchisonia  cim- 
gvlata^  His.,  Lucina  priscu^  His.,  OonicpJwra  cymhafarmit^  His., 
Syringopora  reticulata,  His.,  and  others.  These  yellow  beds  repose 
on  dolomitic  flagstones,  in  most  places  entirely  devoid  of  fossib,  bat 
furnishing  near  the  west  coast  of  Oesel,  at  Rotzikiill,  a  highly  inter- 
esting Eurypterid  fauna,  exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  thefunoos 
British  locality  of  Lesmahago  and  the  American  Wateiiime 
group.  I  am  now  preparing  a  detailed  description  of  the  fossil 
crustaceans  of  this  locality,  and  may  mention  here  the  results  of 
my  latest  inquiries.  llie  most  frequent  fossil  is  Eurypi0nu 
Fiicheriy  Eichw.  (formerly  called  E,  remipes,  Dek.,  by  Dr.  Ni^okow- 
ski).  I  believe  l^at  nowhere  can  be  found  such  abundant  and  wtA 
completely  preserved  specimens  of  this  interesting  genus.     I  haTe 
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been  oollecting  at  Botzikiill  upon  several  occasions,  and  I  have  now 
brought  together  such  a  large  mtiss  of  materials,  that  nearly  all  the 
small  details  of  the  structure  can  be  explained  tiiereby.     Nieszkow- 
aki,  in  his  paper  on  Eurypterus  (Dorpat,  1858),  assumed  six  free 
thoracic  plates ;  I  cannot  now  detect  more  than  five,  but  this  number 
is  indubitable ;  and  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  J.  Hall's  detailed  but  insufficient  description,  does 
not  assume  more  than  one  of  such  thoracic  plates.     Certainly  there 
has  been  a  misconception  on  the  part  of  Nieszkowski  as  to  the  cen- 
tral appendage ;  but  the  positive  existence  of  five  free  plates  (corre- 
sponding to  six  in  LimtUus)  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  by  numerous 
figures,  taken  from  original  specimens,  and  by  a  detailed  description. 
A  second  discover}'  is  a  large  Pterygotus,  an  intimate  ally  of  P. 
gigas,  Salt.,  but  probably  a  new  species.    No  wholly  preserved  speci- 
mens are  iound ;  but  I  possess  all  necessary  details,  with  the  exception 
of  the  telson.     Of  pecidiar  interest  also  are  three  species  of  the  genus 
BiMnodes,  Eichw.,  namely  B.  lunvla^  Eichw.,  B.  rugosus,  Nieszk., 
and  B.  Schrerichiij  Nieszk.,  sp.,  (Exapinurus  Schremkiiy  Nieszk.), 
and  Fseudoniseus   aeuUatus^    Nieszk.     Both    genera   are   perhaps 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  British  genus  Hemiatpis,  Salt.,  as  I  was 
kindly  convinced  by  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  on  my  visit  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1875.    Dr.  Woodward  enumerates  Hemiaspis  among 
the  Eurypterida ;  but  I  believe  that  the  three  genera  Hemiaspis,  Bu-- 
nocles^  and  Pseudoniscus  should  form  a  distinct  family  intermediate 
between  Eurypterida  and  Trilobites.   The  want  of  strongly  developed 
swimming-feet  and  other  appendages  on  the  lower  side  of  the  head, 
the  distinct  trilobation  of  the  thorax,  and  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  carapace  (which  is  always  destroyed  in  dolomites,  like  that  of 
Trilobites,  while  the  chitinous  covering  of  Eurypterida  even  in  dolo- 
mites is  beautifully  preserved)  show  the  difference  of  the  Hemiaspida 
and  Eurypterida,  and  the  near  relation  of  the  former  to  Trilobites, 
with  which  group  the  geniis  Bunodes  was  formerly  classed  by  Eioh- 
wald,  in  his  '  LethsBa  Bossica.'  Besides  the  above-named  crustaceans, 
I  have  yet  to  mention  a  large  form  of  the  Ceratiomris-groxxp,  the  new 
genus  Cardiocaris,  with  a  large  cordiform  dorsal  shield,  somewhat 
sinular  to  the  Carboniferous  DUhyrocaris,  Scouler.     Of  other  classes 
in   the  Eurypterus-Dolomite  there  occur  an   Orthoceras,  0,  tenue^ 
EMchw.,  with  the  shell  destroyed,  and  two  interesting  Cephalaspidian 
fishes,  Thyestes  verrucosus,  Eichw.,  and  TremataspisSchrenekii,  Pand., 
mihi,  formerly  figured  and  described  by  me  in  1866,  in  the  'Yer- 
haudlungen'  of  the  St.   Petersburg  Mineralogical  Society.     The 
JSfUrypterus-sttata.  are   overlain  by   thin  marly  fiags  filled  with 
the   typical  English  Platyschisma  helicoides.  Sow.,  together  with 
nxunerous  specimens  of  Liperditia  pJiaseolvs^  His.  (Angelini,  mihi), 
and   small  fish-scales  of  the  genus  Coelolepis,   Pand.,   and  other 
minute  fish-remains.     Then  follow  the  before-mentioned  yeUow 
iimestones  with  Murchisonia  dngulaia^  M,  didyma,  and   Chonetes 
9triaUUa,     In  the  island  of  Gothland  the  same  species  of  EuryptervB 
is  also  met  at  the  base  of  the  uppermost  Silurian  stage,  near  Oes- 
tex^^ari,  and  the  same  is  also  the  case  in  Podolia  on  the  Dniester. 
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Our  stage  K  fully  corresponds  to  the  appermost  stage  of  Gothland 
(South  Gothland  according  to  Lindstrom  and  myself),  to  the  highest 
Silurian  stage  in  Xorway  (8  of  Kjerulf),  and  to  the  Onondaga  salt- 
group  and  the  Waterlime  group,  together  vith  the  Tentaculite-lime- 
stone  of  New  York. 

Relation  of  Silubian  aitd  Devonian  Strata. 

With  us,  as  in  Scandinavia  and  in  England,  the  Silurian  S3rstem  is 
completed  hy  our  stage  K  and  its  corresponding  strata  already  de- 
Bcrihed.  The  Heldcrherg  group  of  America,  as  well  as  the  stages  F, 
G,  and  K  of  Barrande,  I  should  rather  prefer  to  call  Devonian,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Dr.  Kayser.  To  the  same  lowest  Devonian 
may  helong  also  the  so-called  Upper  Silurian  of  the  Ural  and  Altai 
Mountains,  with  rihhed  Pentameri  and  several  Trilohites  and  Brachio- 
poda,  reminding  us  of  analogous  forms  of  the  uppermost  Bohemian 
stages.  In  England  as  well  as  in  Podolia  and  GaUcia  on  the  Dniester 
the  uppermost  Silurians  pass  gradually  over  into  beds  containing 
Cephalaspida,  Pteraspida,  and  some  new  Eur}*pterida.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  the  question  whether  these  Cephdlaspis-hed&  should  also  be 
named  Devonian,  or  whether  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  unite 
ihem  with  the  uppermost  Silurian,  in  which  the  above-named  groups 
of  Cephalaspida,  Pteraspida,  and  Eurypterida  are  all  known  to 
begin. 

With  UB,  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  we  have  no  traces  of  the  above- 
mentioned  passage-beds  or  the  lowest  Devonian.  The  Silurian 
strata  are  covered  unconformably  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with 
Coccosteus,  Asterolepis^  Bothriohpis^  Homosteus^  and  IIetero9teus»  The 
Devonian  is  superposed  upon  the  Lowest  Silurian  (the  Orthoceratite- 
Umestone)  in  the  east,  on  the  river  Sjas,  and  covers  the  youngs 
Silurian  strata  in  turn  as  we  advance  to  the  west.  Thus  at  Paw- 
lawsk  it  covers  the  Echinosphserite-limestone  (C),  near  Gatschina  the 
Jewe  stage  (D),  on  the  Narowa  the  Wesenbeig  stage  (E),  and  in  the 
west  of  Livonia,  at  Torgel,  near  Peman,  the  stage  H  is  covered  by 
Devonian  sandstones  with  fish-remains  and  the  curious  coaly  stems  of 
the  still  problematical  Aulacophycits  striatus,  Eichw.,  regarded  hy 
Eichwald  as  an  Alga,  but  having  a  coniferal  structure,  according  to 
Goppert.  Our  Devonian  rocks  do  not  anywhere  cover  immediatdy 
the  stage  E ;  and  the  two  systems  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  in* 
dependent  of  each  other  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  eastern 
Bdtic  territory ;  while  the  three  divisions  of  the  Silurian  (according 
to  Murchison  and  Barrande),  or  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  of 
others,  or  the  Cambrian,  Ordovician,  and  Silurian  of  Prof.  Lapworth, 
form  one  regular  coherent  series  of  strata  apparently  deposited  in 
one  and  the  same  ancient  ocean,  to  which  series,  so  far  as  our  country 
is  concerned,  I  would  prefer  to  attribute  the  name  of  a  *'  System.'* 

The  Swedish  Silurian  strata  on  the  west  side  of  the  Baltic  corre* 
Bpond  so  accurately  to  ours  on  the  east  side,  according  to  the  incli- 
nation of  strata  and  the  formation  of  the  seashore  diff,  that  I  found 
it  possible  to  reconstruct  a  section  through  the  Baltic,  from  Wiborg 
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in  Finland  to  Kalmar  in  Sweden.    The  section  is  delineated  on 
page  59  (F  8)  of  my  memoir,  and  may  be  repeated  at  this  place. 

Ideal  Section  of  the  SUurian  Formation  between  Wihorg  in  Finland 

and  Kcdmar  in  Sweden. 

B.W.  N.B. 


1 

BO 


O 


7 


I 


o 


1 


a.  Upper  Silurian. 


b.  Lower  Silurian. 
CONCLITDIKO  EeMARKS. 


c.  Cambrian. 


In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  merely  given  an  account  of  the 
stratigraphical  part  of  my  memoir.     I  may  now  be  permitted  to 
make  also  a  few  remarks  upon  its  palseontologioal  contents.    Com- 
mencing in  the  year  1853,  but  delayed  by  interruptions  caused  by  Si- 
berian expeditions  from  1859-63  and  1866,  and  by  a  long  illness 
from  1868-70,  I  have  spent  the  largest  part  of  each  summer  in 
studying  our  Silurian  system  and  in  coUecting  fossils  from  it.     I  have 
fouuded  a  separate  Silurian  collection  in  the  provincial  museum  of 
Iteval,  whore  I  have  left  sufficient  room  to  place  all  the  rich  materials 
brought  together  every  summer  from  the  various  points  of  our 
Silurian  territory.     In  addition,  Silurian  fossils  in  the  remaining 
museums  of  our  country  are  at  my  disposal,  for  instsnce,  the  col- 
lection of  Volborth,  in  the  Museum  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Aca- 
demy, the  collection  of  Eichwald,  presented  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
University,  the  collection  of  Pander  in  the  St.  Petersburg  School 
of  Mines,  the  collections  at  Dorpat  in  the  University  Museum  and 
the  Museum  of  the  Natural-History  Society,  &c.     Not  only  so,  but 
I  have  visited  several  times  the  museums  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  the  most  important  Silurian  localities  in  those  countries.     In 
187«5  I  had  also  the  opportunity  of  studying  for  a  few  days  the 
Sritish  collections.     Moreover,  I  have  studied  divers  collections  of 
Silurian  erratics  in  the  museums  of  Northern  Germany,  from  which 
r^ion  many  species  have  been  described  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  found  in  their  original  beds.     In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  make  full  use  at  one  time  of  all  the  different  collections  from  our 
Silnrians,  brought  together  at  different  times  by  divers  collectors  ; 
and  it  is  my  purpose  to  perform  the  task  of  describing  and  figuring, 
in  an  accurate  way,  all  our  Silurian  fossils,  if  my  life  be  spared. 

The  memoir  I  have  just  completed  contains  the  descriptions  and 
figTires  of  three  families  of  Trilobites,  the  PhacopidsB,  Cheiruridse, 
and  Encrinuridffi,  altogether  60  species.  The  number  of  all  our 
Trilobites  will  be  about  150  species,  of  which  only  15  are  Upper 
Silurian;  all  the  rest  are  Lower  Silurian.    The  next  part  of  my 
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monograph  will  comprise  the  lichadse,  Galymenidfie,  Acidaspids, 
and  some  other  small  groups,  leaving  the  largest  group,  the  Asa- 
phidaa  (about  40  species),  to  the  third  and  last  part.  I  try  to  follow 
every  genus  through  the  different  stages  and  to  investigate  tin 
changes  undergone  by  it  during  the  development  of  Silurian  life. 

The  accompanying  map  (PL  XXIII.)  is  constructed  on  the  scale  of 
1 : 1,500000,  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  the  Geological  Congress  for 
the  new  international  geological  map  of  Europe.  I  have  marked  on 
the  map  not  only  the  tiiree  great  divisions  of  our  Silurian,  but  ako 
the  zones  from  A  to  K,  and  some  of  the  subzones,  so  far  as  these 
subzones  can  be  traced.  The  names  on  the  map  represent  some  of 
the  most  important  geological  localities. 

List  of  the  Described  Species  of  Phacopidos^  Chdruridce^  and  Eneri- 
nuridas  of  the  Silurian  Hocks  of  the  Baltic  Provinces^  arroh^l 
in  accordance  with  Salterns  Monograph  of  British  Trilobites. 


2 

3 

1 

1 

C. 

2 

3 

! 

1 
I 

I 

E. 

• 

F. 

G. 

* 

H. 

I. 

•  «  • 

•  •  « 

• 

'    Abrad. 

I.  PHACOPID^. 
GenuB  Phacops,  Emmr.,  Salt. 

Subgenus  Phacops^  Salt. 

1.  Phaoops  elegans,  Ss,  et  Boeck 
(P.  Stokeei,  &w.  pt)    

1 
Gothland.  Konnv,  E. 

Subgenus  Acasie,  Salt 

2.  P.    Downingisa,  Afurch.  (P. 
hTeYiceipB,Anff.  SeeLindstrom, 
the  syn.  omitted  in  the  text  ol 
the  memoir)    

8ibAna(E]]^K 

GothlaDdJEi«liBd,F«H 
dolia. 

Sweden      (OHhoano-' 

limertoneV 
Sweden  (with  the  fo^ 

mer). 

/             ■■■•■■••■•-... 
Subgenus  Pterygometopus,  mihi. 

Supports  of  the  frontal  lohe 
orossea  bj  the  facial  suture.   The 
type  is  P.  seterops,  Dalm.    Eng- 
lish species  are  P.  altftons,  Salt., 
and  perhaps  also  P.  llanvimenm, 
Hicks. 
3.  P.  sderops,  Dalm    

* 

* 

4.  P.  trigonooephala,  mihi 

6.  P.  Panderi,  mihi 

* 
* 

* 

* 

6,  T.  enlis,  Eichuf   

7.  P.  lieTiffata,  mihi    

Prussia,  anatioft. 

8.  P.  kuckertiana,  mihi  

» 

9.  P.  kegelensis,  mf  Ai 

Prasna,  entlafla. 

10.  P.  Nieezkowskii,  mihi 

■  •■ 

# 

Pnmia.  emtioa 

Subgenus  Chasmops,  M'Ooy. 
11.  P.  ingrica,  miAt  ...." 

« 

12.  P.  nasuta,  wiiAi  

13.  P.  pnecurrens,  mMi    

1 
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14.  P.  Odini,  Eichw.  (yery  near 

P.  oonicophthalma,    88.    et 

Boeek) 


var.  itferensis.  . 

15.  P.  mnrginata,  mihi.., 

16.  P.  Wei\jukowi,  mihi 

17.  P.  buoculenta,  ^jiigr. 


18.  P.  Wrangeli,  mihi  

19.  P.  maxima,  mihi 

20.  P.  muttca,  mihi  , 

21.  F.  breTiflpina,  mt'Ai , 

22.  P.  wesenbergennfl,  mihi  — 

23.  P.  Eichwaldi,  mihi  (rery 
near  P.  macroura,  Salt.,  not 
Sjogr.^  or  pelinus,  Salt,)  ..... 


PhaoopidflB. 


XL  CHEIBUBID^. 
Genus  OHBiBimus,  Beyr, 
Subgenus  CheirurtUf  Salt. 
24.  Ch.  oRiatus,  Ikdm 


25.  Ch.  ingricos,  mihi 

26.  Ch.  ezsul,  Beyr.  ... 


BubBp.macrophthalmuB, 


Kut. 

gladiator,  Eickw. 

17.  Ox.  spirulosus,  Nieazk. 

28.  Oh.  glaber,  ^fl^. 


Subgenus  Cyrtometopus,  Ang. 
11  segments. 

19.  Ch.  davifrons,  Dalm 


0.  Ch.  affinis,  Ang. 


1.  Cb.  Plautini,  miAt  

2.  Ch.  Bosenthali,  mthi 

3.  Cli.  aries,  tUchw 

t.    Ch.      pBeudohemicranium, 

Nieszk 

Tar.    doUcbocephala, 

-mihi 


B. 


1 


ubgenus  Sphterocoryphe,  Ang. 
Ull  (?)  segments  to  ibe  bodj. 

.    Oh.  cranium,  Kut , 

.   Ob.  Huebneri,  miAt 

.    Oil.  granulatus,  Ang , 


0. 


6 


3 


D. 


8 


B. 


2 


F. 


a. 


H. 


I. 


K. 


Abroad. 


Sweden  ?,  orratios  in  N. 
Germany. 

Erratics  in  N.  Germany. 

Erratics  in  Oeland  and 
N.  Germany. 

Erratics,  N.  Germany. 


Brratios,  Prussia. 


Erratics,  N.  Germany. 


Sweden  {Orthoeeraa- 
limestone). 

Sweden  TOeland  and 
Dalame),  erratics  in 
N.  Germany. 


Sweden  (Dalame). 


Sweden,  Norway  (Or- 
^Aoceros-limestone). 

Sweden  (OrthoeerfU- 
limestone). 

Erratics  in  Prussia. 

Norway. 

Erratics  in  Prussia. 


Sweden  (Delame). 
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£ 

• 

1 

c. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

I 

G.  H  II. 

1 

K. 

LVrcmA. 

2 

... 

3 

■  •  • 

1 

# 

2 

3 

* 

1 

.AUKvHMk 

Subgenus  Paeudo^hgrexochus^ 
mibi. 
12  segm.  to  the  body  ;  pleuras 
nearly  smooth,  without  innpres- 
Bions.  Pygidiumoctolobate.  Type 
Spharexochus  hemicraniumf  Kut.: 
of  English  Trilobites,    perhaps 
Ch.  octolobatus,  M'Ooy,  oolongs 
to  this  subgenus. 

38.  Ch.  hemicranium,  Kut 

39    Ch.  Pahnschi  mUU 

40    C]\\    TI/PTnAPi    'm.ihi 

... 

Erratics  in  N.OemnnT. 

41     C)\\    fu^nfAPmifl    AfUJ 

Sweden  (Dalams). 

Sweden      {Orthocmh 
limesUme). 

Subgenus  Nie&skowskia^  mihi. 
12  segments  to  the  body,  pleurae 
with  a  row  of  impressions.     Py- 
gidium  4-lobed.   IVpe  SpJuBrex- 
ochus  cejjkaloceros,meszk.fChetr. 
VtdcanuSf  Bill. 

4-2     CTIi    tiifnirlim    Ann 

# 

* 
* 

43.  Oh  oenhaloGAroA  NieazJc 

* 

44     Cl\\    VAnnlnpia    rAnnjiimst 

1 

Sweden        {Chvat^r 
limestone^    Sm&cs 
in  Pmana. 

Sweden  (I>alanie).&ig^ 
land. 

Sweden        OrtktKn^ 

Genus  Spii^REXOcnus,  Beyr, 

45    8   Anouatifrons    Ann 

* 

GenuR  Amphion,  Pand. 

46.  A.  Kflcheri  (£:icAw.)  

G«nus  DiAPHANOMETOPUB,  mihi 
(near  Amphion). 

47.  D.  Volborthi,  miki 

■  •  • 

# 
7 

* 

10 

* 

6 

. 

— 

limestone. 

CheiruridA 

i 

2  3 

■     i 
1  '5i     1 
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GtenuB  Cybele,  Lov. 

48.  C.    bollatula,    Dalm.y  (syn. 
Zethus      TerrucoBUS,     Pand., 
Volb.)  

tt 

' 

Sweden,  Norway  {0^ 

49.  G.  revaliensis,  mihi 

« 

■  1  1 

thocera»AvmatajDit\ 
Erratics  in  N.Gennaot. 

60.  C.  rex.  Nie&zk 

*l 

61.  C.  Grewingki,  mihi 

* 

52.  C.  coronata,  mihi    

* 

53.  C.  Worthi,   Eichw.   (Zethus 
bellatulus.  Volb.)   

# 

1 
1 
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B 
2 

■ 

3 

0. 

1    2 

3 

D. 

E. 

« 

a 

H. 

I. 

K. 

Abroad. 

ri4,  0,  H-fRnin.  miki 

« 

Sweden  (Dalame). 

GothLuid. 

England,         America, 

Sweden,  Norway,  Po- 

dolia. 
Iceland,  erratics  in  N. 

G^ermany. 

f»fi,  C,  KutomB.  mi^  -.^t. 

56.  C  brovicaudA  Ami 

Oenu8  Enoumurus,  Emmr, 
57.  E.  obtuBUfl.  A%a 

* 

i^,  E.  DUDotatuB.  fVahlb 

■  •  * 

* 

# 

« 

59.   E.  n^n1tilK|ifl7iiRT>tAtn9,  Pnrtl.  . 

« 
3 
10 

60.  B.  Seebachi.  miAt    

3 
6 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
3 

BncsriniiricUe 

1 
4 

1 
10 

4 
20 

3 

12 

1 
6 

2 
13 

Next  follows  the  genus  Lichas, 
>f  which  22  species  are  already 
letermined  ana  drawn. 

EXPLANATION  OK  PLATE  XXIIL 

Fig.  1.  Sketch  Map  of  the  Silurian  (and  Cambrian)  Strata  in  the  Eastern  Baltic 
Provinces  of  Russia,  St.  Petersburg,  Ingermanland,  Esthonia,  Li- 
vonia, and  the  Island  of  Oesel. 

2.  Section  through  the  Western  Coast-region  of  Estlionia,  from  Werder 

to  OdensholiiK 

3.  Section  from  Malln  and  Kunda  in  Esthonia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  to 

Talkhof,  in  Livonia.     (From  Prof.  Grewingk's  Geological  Map  of 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland.) 


Discussion. 

Prof.  Hughes  could  uot  understand  why  the  author  should  regard 
the  whole  as  forming  a  continuous  series,  when  he  admitted  a  palse- 
ontological  break  at  the  top  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian,  and  the  con- 
formity might  be  local  or  accidental,  as  was  commonly  the  case  in 
tbis  country. 

Mr.  Mabr  pointed  out  that  the  uppermost  bed  of  group  E  had  a 
f  aana  similar  to  that  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Brachiopod  shales  of 
Sweden,  and  that  certain  blue  shales  of  this  series  are  not  repre- 
sented in  llussia ;  conse(|uently  not  only  is  there  a  pala^ontological 
l>Teak  at  this  horizon,  but  also  deposits  found  elset^hcre  are  absent. 
The  beds  of  group  G  are  correlated  with  the  May-Hill  beds,  and 
represent  both  the  upper  and  lower  divisions.  In  liussia,  therefore, 
a^  in  other  areas,  there  is  a  break  at  the  base  of  the  May-HiU 
group.  The  line  which  the  author  draws  between  Primordial  and 
JLiOwer  Silurian  is  drawn  at  the  base  of  beds  which  he  correlates 
^«^th  the  C€rcrtoj9i/(/e-limestone,  the  equivalent  of  the  Tremadoc 
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beds.  This  line  is  drawn  at  a  different  horizon  firom  that  whieh  is 
taken  by  English  geologists.  There  is  therefore  only  one  widely 
spread  break  occurring  in  this  group  of  rocks,  and  it  is  that  sepfr- 
rating  the  Cambrian  System  of  Professor  Sedgwick  from  Sir  Boderiek 
Murchison's  Silurian  System. 

Dr.  Hicks  bore  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  Dr.  Sdunidts 
paper.  He  could  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  continuity  of  the 
whole  series  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Schmidt.  It  waa  impomhle  to 
believe  that  these  stratigraphical  breaks  were  universal,  ae  Prot 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Marr  seemed  to  suf^se. 


<wt  Jeun.  GtoLSur.  VoUnmwum 


i<,Zi  eiDfOBoS'Co»i-i  G«mi 
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49.  The  GiRVAN  SrccEssiON.  By  Chables  Lapwobth,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Mason  Science  College, 
Birmingham. — Part  I.  Stratigraphy.     (Eead  June  7,  1882.) 

[Plates  XXIV.  &  XXV.] 

G0NTSNT8. 

I.  Introduction. 

1.  Lower  Palseozoio  Strata  of  Giryan  and  the  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland. 

2.  General  CharacteristicB  of  the  Girvan  Begion. 

3.  History  of  previoiM  Discovery  and  Opinion. 

II.  Physical  Relatioiys  op  the  Loweh  PALiSozoic  Bocks  op  Girvan. 

(A)  The  Benan  Conglomerate  and  its  associated  Strata., 

(o)  Description  of  the  Tjpical  Sections  of  the  Valley  of  the  Stincfaar. 

(1)  Benan.  (2)  Kirkland,  (3)  Auchensoul  &o.,   (4)  DiUarg,  (6) 
Graigbickarae,  (6)  Auchlewan,  (7)  Minuntion. 
(6)  Confirmatory  Exposures  of  the  Asael  Valley. 

(1)  Dupin,  (2)  Brockloch,  (3)  Shalloch  Hill,  (4)  Letterpin. 

(c)  Supplementary  Exposures  south  of  the  Girvan  Valley. 

(1)  Aldons  Quarry,  (2)  TramitcheU,  (3)  Millenderdale,  (4)  Dinvin, 
(5)  Trowier,  (6)  Dow  Hill,  (7)  Byne  HiU  and  Kennedy's  Pass. 

(d)  FossiUferous  Exposures  north  of  the  Girvan  Valley. 
(1)  Craighead  Quarries,  (2)  Thunderton. 

(B)  The  Floffstone  Series  of  ArdmiUan  and  Penwhapple. 

(a)  Description  of  the  Transitional  Zone  of  Balclatchie. 

(1)  Balclatchie,  (2)  Barbae  &c.,  (3)  Ardmillan  Braes,  (4)  Ard- 
millan  Burn,  (5)  Laggan  Gill,  (6)  Dow  Hill. 

(b)  Description  of  the  Typical  Section  of  Airdmillan  Shore. 

(1)  Ardwell  Flags,  (2)  Whitehouse  Beds,  (3)  Barren  Flagstones. 

(c)  Confirmatory  Section  in  Penwhapple  Glen. 

(1 )  Ardwell  Flags,  (2)  Whitehouse  Beds,  (3)  Barren  Flagstones, 
(rf)  Supplementary  Sections  South  of  the  Girvan  Valley. 
(I )  Pinmore,  (2)  East  and  West  of  Penwhapple  Glen. 

(O)  The  Inlier  of  Craighead  and  Glenshalloch. 

(a)  Sections  of  the  Inner  2iOnes  of  Strata  of  the  Quarrel-Hill  Anticlinal, 
(i)  The  Barren  Flagstone  series  of  Farden  and  Quarrel  Hill, 
(ii)  The  Trinucleuft-he&r'mg  Shales  of  Drummuck. 
(1)  Quarrel  Hill,  (2)  Lady  Bum. 
(6)  Sections  of  the  Outer  Zones  of  the  Quarrel-Hill  Anticlinal. 

(i)  The  Conglomerate  and  Shelly  Sandstones  of  Mulloch  Hill, 
(ii)  The  Pentameru»'gritR  of  Newlands  and  CraigweUs. 
(iii)  The  Graotolitic  Shales  of  Glenshalloch. 
(1)  Newlands  Burn,  (2)  Glenshalloch. 

(D)  Strata  between  the  Saugh-Hill  Fault  and  the  Camregan  Limestone. 

(a)  Section  in  Penwhapple  Glen. 

(1)  Diplograplus-modestus  shales,  (2)  Grey  Flags  and  Grits,  (3) 
Monograptus-Sedgwickii  mudstones. 
(6)  Confirmatory  Section  of  Saugh  Hill, 
(c)  Coast^area  of  Shalloch  and  Woodland. 

(I)  Shalloch  Forge,  (2)  Craigskelly,  (3)  Woodland  Point. 

(B)  Strata  North  of  the  Camregan  Limestime. 

(a)  The  Camregan  Limestone  and  its  associated  Strata. 
(6)  Flagstones  and  Shales  of  Bargany  and  Straiton. 

(1)  Lower  portion  of  Penwhapple  Glen,  (2)  Sections  south  of 
Bargany,  (3)  Blair  Farm,  (4)  Knockgardner  and  Straiton. 

(F)  Summary  of  Evidences  and  Conclusions  respecting  the  Stratigraphy  of 
the  Girvan  Succession. 
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I.  Introductiok. 

1 .  Lower  PoUbozoic  Strata  of  Oirvan  and  the  Southern  Uplanfh 

of  Scotland. 

That  portion  of  Scotland  which  lies  t<o  the  south  of  the  meta- 
morphic  area  of  the  Highlands  is  composed  of  two  very  distiiiet 
physiographical  regions — the  plateau  of  the  Southern  Uplands,  and 
the  low-lying  district  of  the  central  valley  of  Lanark  and  Mid> 
lothian.  In  all  their  grander  features,  physical,  geological,  and 
economical,  these  two  regions  are  strikingly  contrasted.  The 
Upland  region  is  an  elevated  tahleland,  with  a  smooth,  flowing 
contour  of  alternate  hill  and  dale ;  its  grass-clad  surface,  almost 
destitute  of  arboreal  vegetation,  is  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  sap- 
ports  but  a  scanty  and  sparsely  scattered  population.  The  surface  of 
the  Lowland  region,  on  the  other  hand,  is  picturesquely  diversified 
by  steep  hill-ranges,  which  are  adorned  with  plantations  of  oak 
and  fir,  and  enclose  wide  and  fertile  plains,  highly  cultivated,  and 
inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  wealthy  population.  Again,  the 
Upland  region  is  a  land  of  Lower  PalsBozoic  rocks,  composed  of  an 
endless  repetition  of  dingy  greywackes  and  shales,  which  repeat  the 
monotony  of  the  surface  in  the  sameness  of  their  petrographical 
characters.  The  valley-region  is,  by  contrast,  a  land  of  Upper 
PalsBOZoic  strata,  of  sandstones,  limestones,  coal,  and  volcanic  rocks, 
as  diversified  in  their  mineralogical  features  as  is  the  picturesque 
scenery  to  which  they  have  given  origin.  Finally,  the  Lower 
Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Uplands  may  be  traversed  for  miles  without 
affording  a  trace  of  a  fossil  or  an  interesting  mineralogical  specim^ ; 
and  only  in  one  very  limited  locality  are  their  minerals  of  the 
slightest  economic  value.  The  Upper  Palaeozoic  strata  of  tJie  great 
valley,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  alike  in  their  fossils  and  minerals, 
among  the  most  productive  in  the  island. 

From  the  eastern  sea-board  near  Dunbar,  across  the  entire  breadth 
of  Scotland  to  a  point  almost  within  sight  of  the  North  Channel,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  this  violent  contrast  in  the  structure  and 
natural  characteristics  of  the  two  r(^ons  is  maintained  unbroken. 
The  huge  grass-grown  slope,  with  its  softly  undulating  sky-line, 
which  marks  the  northern  margin  of  the  Upland,  rises  npwai^  like 
the  edge  of  a  vast  terrace,  and  looks  out  far  and  wide  over  the 
Lowland  region  to  the  northward,  with  its  varied  surface  of  hill 
and  dale. 

But  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  this  marked  boundary-line 
lies  a  district  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  satisfactorily  either  to 
the  Upland  or  to  the  Lowland  region.  This  is  the  beautiful 
district  of  Carrick — the  land  of  Craigs — which  forms  the  south- 
western division  of  Ayrshire,  and  is  drained  by  the  waters  of 
Girvan  and  Stinchar.  In  its  physiographical  aspect  this  district 
partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  the  Upland  and  the  Lowland 
regions.  Its  higher  grounds  repeat  the  flowing,  mound-like,  grass- 
grown  forms  of  the  Upland  hiUs,  with  the  straggling  village,  the 
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remote  pasture-farm,  and  the  lowly  sheiling  of  the  shepherd.  Its 
open  valleys  and  less  elevated  grounds  are  those  of  the  Lowland 
region,  relieved  by  steep  ridges  dothod  with  copses  of  oak  and  fir, 
and  sheltering  fertile  corn-lands  and  busy  villages,  inhabited  by  a 
population  employed  in  mining  and  agriculture. 

To  a  largo  extent  this  union  of  the  diverse  peculiarities  of  these 
two  physical  regions  in  one  and  the  same  area  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  alternation  of  the  distinctive  strata  of   the   two 
regions  within  its  limits — its  more  elevated  portions  being  formed 
of  Lower  Pabeozoic  rocks,  and  its  low-lying  sections  floored  by  faulted 
patches  of  the  more  diversified   Upper  Palaeozoic  strata.      But, 
strange  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  diversified  strata  of  this  Carrick 
district  are  of  the  same  general  geological  age  as  the  monotonous 
Lower  Palseozoic  rocks  of  the  Uplands,  and  many  of  the  more  abrupt 
physical   features  of  the  district  are  actually  due   to  the  local 
peculiarities  of  those  strata  as  here  exhibited.     It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  upon  several  horizons  in  its  succession  we  meet  with  strata 
whose  dingy  colours,  monotonous  lithological  characters,  and  utterly 
barren  nature  are  identical  with  those  of  the  generality  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  of  the  Uplands ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Lower  Palasozoic 
strata  of  the   Carrick  district  are  vastly   different  in   aU   their 
characteristics  from  their  Upland   counterparts.     In  their  petro- 
graphical  features  they  are  fully  as  diversified   as  are  the  Upper 
Palffiozoic  strata  of  the  central  valley ;  and  this  diversity  in  structure 
is  accompanied  by  an  astounding  increase  in  the  abundance  and 
yariety  of  their  oi^nio  remains.     Among  the  rocks  of  the  Southern 
Uplands  limestones  are  practically  unknown,  conglomerates  and 
shelly  sandstones  are  only  occasionally  present ;  the  interminable 
suooession  of  barren   gre3rwacke8  and   shales  is  but  rarely  inter- 
rupted by  the  occurrence  of  an  insignificant  seam  of  black  mud- 
stone  affording  a  few  Graptolites.     In  the  corresponding  strata  of 
Carrick,  however,  fossils  of  all  the  invertebrate  classes,  Hydroiday 
Aetinozoa,  Trilobita,  Brachiopoda,  and  Cephalopoda,  are  more  or 
less    plentifully  distributed  throughout  the  entire  succession,  and, 
apon   several  horizons,  even  swarm  in  extraordinary  profusion. 
Shelly  sandstones  and  sandy  grits,  carbonaceous  shales  and  Grap- 
tolitic  mudstones  occur  in  great  force  ;  limestone  is  developed  to  an 
extent  unequalled  elsewhere  among  the  Lower  Palaeozoics  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  ;  while  the  massive  conglomerates  and  tumultuous 
boulder-beds  attain  a  thickness  and  a  geological  importance  as  yet 
unparalleled  in  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  world. 

Jn  a  further  and  yet  more  salient  feature  the  rocks  of  this  area 

are  trenchantly  contrasted  with  their  counterparts  of  the  Southern 

Uplands.     In  the  Upland  region,  if  we  except  the  scattered  trap- 

clyk^es   and  the  intrusive  granitic  bosses  of  Caimsmore   and  the 

ICellB,  igneous  outbursts,  either  contemporaneous  or  subsequent, 

rnay  he  said  to  be  unknown.     In  the  west  of  the  Carrick  district, 

on     t^he  contrary,  we  find  exhibited  one  of  the  most  interesting 

i^xieons  areas  in  Britain,  whether  we  have  regard  to  the  diversified 

n&tiune  of  its  products,  to  their  enigmatical  mode  of  occurrence,  or  to 

2o2 
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the  ingenious  and  mutually  destructive  theories  that  have  been 
framed  respecting  their  manner  of  origin  and  their  relationship  to 
the  aqueous  strata  in  which  tbey  are  enveloped. 

The  physical  geologist  and  stratigraphist,  repulsed  by  the  un- 
attractive features  and  non-fossiliferoiis  character  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Southern  Uplands,  has  always  turned  to  this  Carrick  district  with 
sanguine  anticipation.  Convinced  of  the  excessive  difficulty  and 
even  uselessness  of  reducing  the  monotonous  Upland  strata  to  their 
natural  order,  he  is  the  more  readily  persuaded  that  here,  at  leasts  i» 
a  region  where  his  labours  will  be  repaid  with  interest.  Among 
rocks  so  varied  and  so  attractive,  and  so  prolific  of  fossils,  the 
detection  of  the  true  key  to  the  succession  must  surely  be  a  delightf  d1 
task,  whose  steps  must  be  all  easy  and  pleasurable,  and  whose  end 
must  be  success. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  rocks  of  this  district  have  been 
studied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  many  of  the  most  successful  6riti.<^h 
geologists — by  J.  C.  Moore,  Nicol,  Sedgwick,  Murchison,  and  Geikie : 
and  they  have  been  carefully  mapped  in  detail  by  tlie  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  Their  fossils  have  been  collected  in  the  field 
and  studied  in  the  closet  by  M'Coy,  Salter,  Wj-ville  Thomson, 
Davidson,  Etheridge,  Nicholson,  and  by  a  host  of  minor  palseontolo- 
gists,  past  and  present.  They  have  been  painfolly  tabled  in  cata- 
logues and  figured  in  monographs ;  and  their  more  striking  zoolcKncal 
types  have  long  been  classic  in  the  palseontological  worid.  In  brieC 
a  blaze  of  scientific  light  has  been  concentrated  upon  this  little 
district,  more  intense  and  sustained  than  upon  any  other  Lower  Pallia 
ozoic  area  of  equal  extent  in  Britain.  Nevertheless  our  knowledge  tii 
the  true  sequence  and  characteristic  life-groups  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  its  fossil-bearing  strata  seems  today  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Of  all  the  diverse  theories  of  the  succession  held  at  present, 
officially  and  non-officially,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  implicitly 
acknowledged  to  be  vague,  tentative,  and  unsatisfactor}^ ;  while  the 
most  popular  and  best-supported  theor}*  of  all,  that  of  Murchison 
himself,  has  long  been  known  to  be  incompatible  not  only  with  the 
physical  evidences  obtainable  within  the  district  itself,  but  with 
that  special  pala)ontological  gradation  which  is  now  universally 
recognized  among  the  corresponding  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  all  over 
the  world. 

The  causes  of  this  unsatisfactory  result  are  not  far  to  seek,  and 
they  are  both  physical  and  palseontological  in  their  origin.  Precisely 
as  in  the  Lower  Palteozoic  rocks  of  the  Uplands,  the  strata  of  the 
Carrick  region  are  so  convoluted  by  folds,  and  so  intermingled  by 
faults,  that  it  is  impossible  to  rely  upon  evidences  of  superponition 
derived  from  longitudinal  sections  traversing  extended  areas :  and 
British  geologists,  trained  in  the  less  complicated  Upper  Paheozoic 
regions,  have  not  hitherto  found  time  or  patience  to  work  out  the 
sequence  in  the  only  way  in  which  success  is  possible,  namely. 
painfully  and  elaborately,  zone  by  zone,  and  bed  by  bed. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  strata  identical  in  lithological  characters 
upon  many  distinct  horizons  in  the  vertical  succession  affected  h) 
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these  folds  has  resulted  in  the  confounding  of  beds  vastly  different 
in  geological  age.  The  numerous  longitudinal  faults  which  cut 
throagh  the  district  along  the  strike  of  the  beds  have  brought  into 
unnatural  juxtaposition  strata  widely  separated  in  the  true  vertical 
series ;  and,  even  where  the  sequence  is  the  natural  one,  the 
predominating  inversion  has  forced  the  conscientious  stratigraphist 
to  give  the  physical  testimony  an  erroneous  interpretation. 

The  palaDontological  evidences,  as  they  have  been  hitherto  con- 
strued, have  led  to  a  confusion  of  opinion  even  more  perplexing  and 
disheartening.     By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  fossils  recorded 
from  this  district  have  been  obtained  from  a  few  limited  areas,  and 
at  most  from  half  a  dozen  different  horizons,  while  aU  the  inter- 
mediate and  less  fossiliferous  strata  have  remained  practically  un- 
touched.    The  unfortunate  habit  of  collectors  of  grouping  together 
fossils  according  to  the  area  whence  they  were  procured,  instead 
of  the  individual   stratum  to  which   they  belong,  has   here  been 
carried  to  excess.     We  find  in  the  same  local  list  species  elsewhere  » 
of  Wenlock,  Llandovery,  Caradoc,  and  even  of  Llandeilo  age,  all 
tabled  together  as  if  they  had  been  obtained  from  one  and  the  same 
stratigraphical  zone.     This  has  had  its  inevitable  result,  not  only  in 
hiding  from  view  the  defective  stratigraphy,  but  in  casting  ridicule 
and  even  odium  upon  palaeontologies^  testimony  in  general.     Even 
Professor  liamsay,  the  former  head  of  the  Geological  Survey,  whose 
life  has  been  mainly  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks, 
unable  to  reconcile  the  numberless  discrepancies  between  the  apparent 
sequence,  palaeontological  and   stratigraphical,  as    here   developed 
and  that  worked  out  by  himself  in  the  regions  of  Siluria,  has  been 
driven   to   the    conclusion    that   these  enigmatical   Scottish  rocks 
belong  to  an  episode  of  a  date  between  that  of  the  Bala  and  the 
Llandovery,  unrepresented   among  the  fossil-bearing  rocks  of  the 
Sonth  of  Britain. 

Nor,  until  very  recently,  could  any  available  light  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  study  of  the  strata  of 
Carrick,  derived  from  testimony  obtained  among  the  Lower  Palaeozoic 
rocks  that  lie   outside   the   district  itself.     The  inevitable  inter- 
mingling of  the  fossils  of  distinct  zones  in  the  tables  of  such  classical 
works  as  Murchison's ' Siluria/  M'Coy's  'Palaeozoic Eocks  and  Fossila,' 
Barrande's  *  Systeme  Silurien,*  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Geo- 
logical  Survey,  ran  so  fully  in  harmony  with  the  supposed  facts 
obtainable  in  Carrick,  that  no  definite  palaeontological   error  was 
discernible  of  sufficient  moment  either  to   cast  doubt  upon  the 
supposed  physical  sequence,  or  to  stimulate  inquiry  into  the  less 
universally  accepted  theory  of  the  intermixture  in  the  same  beds 
of  so  many  distinct  types  of  fossils. 

But,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
minor  groups  of  strata  recognizable  in  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks 
o£  Wales  has  been  most  successfully  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Hicks. 
The  subsequent  investigation  of  the  correspondent  strata  of  Scania 
and  Dalame  by  the  Swedish  geologists  has  resulted  in  proving  to 
demonstration  that,  even  in  sediments  of  such  contracted  vertical 
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dimensions  as  are  there  developed,  the  change  of  life-tjpe  seemB  to 
have  been  strictly  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  geological  time, 
the  successive  fossil  assemblages  differing  in  facics  among  them- 
selves in  proportion  to  the  geological  interval  which  separates  them. 
These  discoveries  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  magnificent 
results  long  since  obtained  by  Barrande  in  Europe,  and  by  Hall  and 
his  brother  geologists  in  America,  and  have  led  some  of  the  more 
Banguine  students  of  British  Geology  to  hope  that,  not  only  would 
the  grand  rock-systems  of  Lower  FaLaeozoic  age  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  admit  of  a  rude  parallelism  in  areas  now  widely  separated 
geographically,  but  that  even  their  formations,  subformations,  and 
more  important  zones  of  life  might  in  time  be  synchronized  with 
average  accuracy,  and  an  ascending  geological  scale  be  thus  con- 
structed comparable  with  that  which  has  proved  so  valuable  in 
correlating  the  Mesozoio  strata  of  Britain  and  the  continent. 

The  further  discovery  that  organisms  of  such  a  lowly  type  as  the 
Graptolites  followed  the  same  law  of  slow  development,  specific 
culmination,  and  extinction  as  that  long  acknowledged  to  be  char 
racteristic  of  the  life-periods  of  the  higher  groups  of  animals,  has 
added  great  force  to  these  views.  It  has  allowed  us  to  imravel 
with  comparative  ease  the  ascending  sequence  in  one  of  the  most 
complicated  districts  among  the  contorted  strata  of  the  Southern 
Uplands  and  has  shaken  the  fashionable  and  mystifying  doctrine  of 
Colonies,  as  interpreted  by  British  geologists,  to  its  foundations.  Tb€ 
host  of  proofs  which  the  detailed  study  of  these  fossils  has  disclosed 
that  the  supposed  extended  range  and  confused  intermingling  of 
their  species  does  not  actually  exist,  but  is  due,  primarily,  to 
defective  stratigraphy,  has  led  myself  and  others  to  suspect  that  the 
species  of  the  remaining  groups  of  Lower  PalsBOZoic  fossils  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  have  a  similar  restricted  range  in  geological 
time,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  equivalent  value  as  indices  of  the 
systematic  place  of  their  containing  stratum,  and  that  palseontological 
evidences  are  destined  soon  to  regain  their  ancient  place  in  the 
regard  of  the  working  geologist  among  the  older  sedimentar}-  rods. 
The  new  interest  and  illumination  thus  cast  upon  the  study  of  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  are,  it  is  hoped,  certain  to  lead  to  the 
working  out  of  these  ancient  strata  upon  a  new  and  more  minute 
plan,  with  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  a  host  of  correspondencies 
at  present  unsuspected  between  British  and  foreign  Lower  PalieoBQie 
sediments,  and  the  gradual  development  of  a  detailed  schmne  of 
classification  of  widely  extended  application. 

Now,  not  only  are  these  Lower  Palteozoic  rocks  of  Garrick  of  all- 
abs9rbing  interest  to  the  palaeontologist  and  geologist  from  their 
highly  fossilifcrous  nature  and  their  enigmatical  stratigraphy,  but 
they  afford  all  the  elements  necessary  for  a  crucial  test  of  these 
special  opinions.  If  the  asserted  heterogeneous  intermixture  of 
fossil  assemblages  of  all  types,  elsewhere  charaoteristio  of  distinct 
horizons,  were  actually  found  to  obtain  amongst  them,  palieon- 
tology  might  well  abandon  her  claim  to  be  the  unfailing  handmaid 
of  stratigraphy  among  the  more  ancient  formations.     If,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  cautious  study  of  these  deposits  led  to  the  demon- 
Btratiou  of  the  contrary  opinion,  i,  e,  that  their  distinct  fossil  assem- 
blages were  restricted,  as  in  other  lands,  to  different  stratigraphical 
zoQCt$,  British  geologists  would  feel  justified  in  attempting  the 
correlation  of  tlxeir  own  Lower  Palseozoic  subformations  with  their 
nearest  representatives  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  give  the  results  of  a  personal  study 
of  these  Carrick  rocks  as  they  are  exposed  in  the  area  which  lies 
immediately  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  sea-port  town  of  Girvan. 
If  the  testimony  here  brought  forward  be  accepted,  we  are  not  only 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  these  Lower  Palseozoic  strata  attain 
a  thickness  and  a  geological  import:ance  hitherto  unsuspected, 
while  in  the  definitencss  and  gradation  of  their  component  subfor- 
mations and  in  the  nbundance  of  their  special  fossils  they  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  classic  deposits  of  Siluria  itself, 
but  we  are  also  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  vertical 
6e(]uence  of  these  subformations,  in  the  direction  and  amount  of 
the  development  of  life — even  in  the  grouping  of  certain  genera 
and  species  and  in  the  restriction  of  defined  assemblages  to  special 
zones — they  correspond  to  a  most  remarkable  degree  with  the 
homotaxeous  or  synchronous  deposits  hitherto  studied  in  detail  in 
Southern  Britain,  Europe,  and  America. 

2.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Girvan  Region, 

The  fossiliferous  Lower  Palaeozoic  strata  which  will  be  noticed  in 

the  present  memoir  lie  within  and  around  the  extensive  and  more 

or  less  elevated  tableland  which  separates  the  lower  portions  of  the 

river-valleys  of  the  Girvan  and  Stinohar.     Westward,  this  plateau 

is   abruptly  truncated  by  the  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.     Its 

seaward  margin  is  formed  by  a  line  of  almost  vertical  clifis,  based 

upon   a  coast  platform,  which  is  alternately  a  raised  beach  and  a 

submerged  fringe  of  dangerous  reefs  and  skerries.     Eastward,  its 

limits  arc  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness  by  the  commencement 

of    a    superimposed  terrace,  composed  essentially  of  more  recent 

volcanic  rocks,  of  the  general  age  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.     The 

^outli-westem  portion  of  the  plateau  itself  forms  the  subdiatriet  of 

Ballantrae,  which  is  occupied  by  igneous  and  altered  rocks  of  nndeter- 

miiied  age,  and  which  will  be  therefore  only  casually  referred  to  in 

the  present  paper.     The  major  portion,  or  main  Girvan  plateau,  to 

'wfaich   our  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed,  and  which  is  based 

upon  the  fossiliferous  deposits,  has  a  length,  from  the  coast  near 

Ciirran  to  the  edge  of  the  V'olcanic  Terrace  of  Garleffin,  of  about 

22    miles,  and  a  breadth,  from   the  edge  of  the  Uplands  to  the 

southern  slopes  of  the  Girvan  valley,  of  about  8  miles. 

Xn  addition  to  this  main  exposure,  the  Lower  Palseozoic  rocks 
malkc  their  appearance  at  the  surface  within  the  Girvan  region  in 
twa  subordinate  and  supplementary  areas,  viz.  those  of  Craighead 
and  Sfcraiton.  The  Craighead^  or  Mulloch-Hill  area,  is  formed  of 
the  ^wooded  ridges  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Girvan  vaUey.     It  is  a 
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partially  faulted  inlicr  of  about  six  miles  in  length,  by  one  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  Old  Red  and  Carboniferous 
strata.  The  Straiton  area  is  a  faulted  strip  of  SOurian  rocks  fire 
and  a  half  miles  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  lying  several 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  main  district,  and  forming  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  terrace  of  Garleflfin. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  principal  Lowrr  Palaeozoic  area,  or 
main  Girvan  plateau,  is  formed  by  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  the 
river  Stinchar.  Throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  in  this  region,  from 
Barr  to  Ballantrae,  the  greatest  width  attained  by  this  depression  is 
about  half  a  mile.  To  the  south  of  this  valley,  the  hills  of  the 
Southern  Uplands  are  seen  sweeping  upwards  in  rounded  grass-clad 
forms  into  the  barren  moorland  area  of  Beoeraird  and  the  Merrick. 
To  the  north,  the  valley- slopes  are  steep  and  frequently  abrupt,  a  range 
of  picturesque  heights,  some  1500  or  1600  feet  in  elevation,  over- 
hanging the  valley  from  Barr  to  Pinwherrj'.  Tht*  numerous  wind- 
ings of  the  stream  below  enclose  patches  of  fertile  alluvial  flats,  or 
haughlands,  which  have  long  been  under  cultivation.  A  few  wood- 
lands and  thickets  margin  the  river,  and  creep  partly  up  the  hill- sides, 
while  farmsteads  and  cottages  are  more  than  ordinarily  numerous; 
but  the  valley  in  its  general  aspect  is  of  the  same  peaceful  pastoral 
character  as  those  of  the  Southern  Uplands. 

The  valley  of  the  river  Girvan,  on  the  other  hand,  which  bounds 
this  main  plateau  on  the  north,  is  altogether  much  wider,  and  is 
wholly  different  in  its  physiographical  aspect  from  that  of  the  Stinchar. 
Along  its  southern  margin  the  grassy  steeps  of  the  Hadyard,  Saugh, 
and  Straiton  Hills  plunge  suddenly  downwards  from  a  height  of 
several  hundreds  of  feet,  in  a  long  straight  line  10  or  12  miles  in 
length  running  from  Girvan  to  Straiton.  Northward  the  depression 
is  bounded  by  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  inlier  of  Craighead  and 
MuUoch.  Between  these  limits  the  level  valley  has  a  breadth 
of  from  four  to  six  miles,  and  stretches  eastward  into  the  interior  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Innumerable  woodlands  and  numerous 
parks  and  mansions  diversify  its  surface ;  and  the  frequent  villages, 
hamlets,  and  farmsteads  testify  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river-valley  itself  lies  the  little  sea-port  town 
of  Girvan,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  entire  district.  Its  inhabi- 
tants are  largely  of  Irish  extraction,  and  are  employed  in  fishing 
and  agriculture. 

The  few  streams  that  drain  the  Girvan  plateau  conveniently 
divide  it  into  several  well-marked  suhareas,  individualized  by  cer- 
tain local  peculiarities  of  scenery  or  rock -structure.  The  shallow 
upland  valley  of  the  water  of  Assel  (Plate  XXIV.)  effectually  isolates 
the  mound-like  area  of  Benan  and  Auch ensoul.  The  rapid  stream 
of  Pcnwhapple  has  excavated  a  gorge,  three  miles  in  length  and 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  across  the  very  centre  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  plateau,  sharply  separating  it  into  the  two  subdistricts 
of  Saugh  Hill  and  Kaock-gerran.  A  fourth  or  coast-area  is  formed 
by  the  raised  beach  of  Shalloch  and  Ardmillan,  to  the  south  of  tiie 
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town  of  Girvan ;  a  fifth  by  the  narrow  strip  of  Lower  Paheozoio 
rocks  forming  the  northward  slope  of  the  Uadyard  and  Gai'leiHn 
Hillfl ;  and  a  sixth  by  the  lenticular  inlier  of  Crau/head  and  MuUoch 
Hill  near  DaiUy. 

The  whole  of  the  important  subarea  of  the  Benan  and  Milljoan 
Hills,  together  with  much  of  the  adjoining  subareas,  is  floored  by 
sheets  of  boulder-conglomerates  of  enormous  thickness  and  remark- 
able composition,  amid  which  lie  patches  and  lines  of  fossiliferous 
limestones  scattered  confusedly  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
Saugh'Hill  and  Knock-gerran  subareas  are  composed  of  repetitions 
of  flagstones  and  grits  of  variable  composition,  occasionally  inter- 
spersed with  shell-bearing  pebble-beds  and  seams  of  purple  and  green 
mudstone.  The  shelly  sandstones  and  jTrmi/cZtftu-shales,  for  which 
the  Girvan  district  has  long  been  famous,  occur  only  in  the  Craighead 
and  Mulloch-Hill  area  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Girvan  valley. 
The  barren  strata  exhibited  in  the  fringing  subarea  of  Dailly  and 
Siraiton  to  the  south  of  that  valley  remind  us  of  the  greywackes 
and  flagstones  of  the  Southern  Uplands. 

The  strike  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Girvan  district  is 
uniformly  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  The  dip  of  the  beds  varies.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  main  plateau  they  dip  steeply  to  the  south- 
east, while  to  the  south  they  have  as  distinctly  a  north-westerly 
inclination.  Hence  the  majority  of  geologists  have  hitherto  regarded 
the  rocks  of  this  plateau  as  forming  a  regular  synclinal  trough,  whose 
oldest  strata  lay  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  plateau  and  the  newest 
in  its  centre. 

Two  gigantic  favdts  have  long  been  recognized  as  affecting  the 
stratified  rocks  of  this  district.     These  occur  on  the  opposite  slopes  of 
the  valley  of  the  Girvan,  running  approximately  parallel  to  the 
general  course  of  that  stream,  and  throwing  down  between  them  a 
broad  band  of  Carboniferous  strata,  from  two  to  four  miles  in  width. 
The  northern,  or  Craighead  fault,  has  been  proved  for  a  distance  of 
about  21  miles  ;  while  the  southern,  or  Bargany  fault,  is  in  all 
probability  of  equal  longitudinal  extent.     The  general  direction  of 
these  faults  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  in  other  words,  their  courses 
coincide  with  the  general  strike  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  of 
the  region.      They  are,  in  reality,  strUce-fatdtSj   whose  existence 
would  long  have  remained  unsuspected  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that,  with  respect  to  the  overlying  Carboniferous  strata,  they  are 
more   or  less   dip-faults,   abruptly  truncating  the  gently  indined 
Carboniferous  beds,  and  flinging  them  down  along  two  compara- 
tively straight  lines  among  the  perpendicular  or  highly  convoluted 
JuO'weT  Palaeozoic  rocks  below. 

A  third  fault,  running  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  valley  of  the 
Stinchar  and  having  the  same  general  N.E.  to  S.W.  trend  as  the  fore- 
going, was  detected  by  Prof.  A.  Gcikie  during  his  detailed  mapping 
of  the  district.  By  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  the  fault 
'WOB  originaUy  looked  upon  as  forming  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Oirvan  district  proper.  The  barren  and  monotonous  strata  lying  to 
tlie  Bouth  of  this  fault  were  classed  as  being  of  Llandeilo  age,  while 
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the  more  varied  and  richly  fossiliferous  deposits  lying  to  the  north- 
ward were  assigned  to  the  Caradoc. 

I  shall  show  in  the  sequel  that  these  great  faults  are  accompanied 
hy  a  host  of  others,  Kome  of  which  are  of  even  greater  geological 
importance,  and  that  to  the  presence  of  these  gigantic  dislocations 
many  of  the  most  vital  difficulties  which  heset  the  study  of  the 
stratigraphy  of  this  region  are  primarily  due. 


3.  History  of  Previous  Discovery  and  Opinion, 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  fossiliferous  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  of 
Carrick  occurs  in  a  memoir  on  "  Some  Fossiliferous  Beds  in  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  Rocks  of  Wigtownshire,"  contributed  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London  by  Mr.  J.  Carrick  Moore,  in  1849,  and 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  for  the  following 
yrar.  The  author,  after  describing  the  Graptolitic  strata  of  the  Gallo- 
way coast  in  some  detail,  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone he  had  detected  among  the  so-called  Silurian  rocks  of  Carrick. 
This  limestone  he  had  personally  examined  in  five  different  localities 
in  the  valley  of  the  Stinchar,  and  had  procured  from  it  many  well- 
preserved  fossil H ,  principally  Brachiopoda.  Th ese  fossils  he  submitted 
to  Mr.  Salter,  who  at  once  assigned  this  Stinchar  Limestone  to  the 
general  epoch  of  Murchison's  Lower  Silurian,  and  paralleled 
it  with  that  of  the  Wrae  HiU  in  the  Uplands  of  Peebleshirc,  which 
had  been  recently  brought  into  notice  by  the  discoveries  of  Professor 
Kicol.  In  Salter's  description  and  figures  of  these  Carrick  fossils, 
published  as  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Moore's  paper,  we  find  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  genus  Maclurea  in  Britain,  together  with  incidental 
references  to  the  collateral  results  of  Professor  Sedgwick's  simidtane- 
ous  discoveries  in  the  Carrick  rocks  north  of  the  Stinchar  valley. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Edinburgh  in 
1^50,  Professor  Sedgwick  gave  a  verbal  description  of  his  partial 
study  of  these  Carrick  rocks,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  field  a  year 
or  two  previously,  and  from  which  a  large  suite  of  fossils  had  already 
been  collected  under  his  superintendence.  From  the  brief  abstracts 
of  his  remarks  subsequently  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion* and  in  the  *  New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 't,  we  gather 
that  Sedgwick  recognized  two  successive  groups  of  Lower  Palaeozoic 
strata  in  this  region — a  South-Oirvan-  Group  and  a  NortJi-Oirvan 
Group,  His  South-Girvan  Group,  which  included  the  Stinchar 
Limestone  and  all  the  remaining  strata  of  the  plateau  south  of  the 
Girvan  valley,  was  assigned,  with  doubt,  to  the  Llandeilo  formation  of 
Morchison.  His  North-Girvan  Group,  which  embraced  all  the 
strata  of  the  Craighead  inlier  to  the  north  of  the  Girvan  valley, 
was  more  confidently  paralleled  with  the  shelly  limestones  then 
supposed  to  lie  between  the  Llandeilo  Flags  and  the  higher  Silurian 
rocks  of  South  Wales. 

*  Eeport  British  Association,  1850,  pp.  103  &c. 

t  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  toI.  li.  pp.  253, 254. 
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Firod  by  Sedgwick's  animated  descriptions  of  the  strata  of  the 
Girvan  region,  Sir  l<4)derick  Murchison  visited  the  district  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  in  company  with  his  friend  Professor  Nicol,  and 
made  a  most  careful  investigation  of  its  Lower  Palseozoic  rocks, 
like  Sedgwick,  ho  brought  away  with  him  a  large  collection  of  the 
most  characteristic  fossils.  These  were  subsequently  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  veteran  Silurian  palaeontologist,  Mr.  Salter ; 
and,  fortified  by  the  corroborative  evidence  afforded  by  these  forms, 
Murchiaon  published  his  results  in  his  general  memoir  on  the 
"  Silurian  Rocks  of  the  South  of  Scotland,"  read  before  the  Society  in 
1850,  and  issued  in  their  Quarterly  Journal  for  1851  *. 

This  memoir  is  characterized  throughout  by  all  Murchison's 
keen  geological  insight,  comprehensive  grasp  of  detail,  and 
brilliancy  of  generalization ;  and  it  remains  to  this  day  not  only 
olasfiic  in  respect  of  its  origin,  but  the  clearest,  most  comprehensive, 
and,  if  we  have  respect  to  the  date  of  its  appearance,  the  most 
reliable  paper  that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the  Lower  Palaeozoic 
rocks  of  this  region. 

Accx)rding  to  Murchison  the  Silurian  strata  here  displayed  consist 

of  three  main  groups — an  upper  group  of  schistr.  and  flagstones,  a 

middle  group  of  shelly  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  and  a  lower 

jjrroup  of  limestones  and  schists.     The  highest  strata  were  supposed 

by  him  to  lie  in  the  trough  of  the  apparent  synclinal  formed  by  the 

rot'ks  of  the  great  plateau  between  the  valleys  of  the  Girvan  and 

Stinchar,  and  to  have  their  northern  representatives  in  the  Trilo- 

bite  (2Vinuc/«t»)-shales  of  Drummuck  in  the  Craighead  inlier.     His 

middle  division  embraced  the  prolific  shelly  sandstones  of  Mulloch 

Hill,    the  PenUtmerug-gritsionen  of    Saugh    Hill,  and  the  barren 

boiilder-conglomerates  of  Kennedy's  Pass.     His  lower  division  was 

supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  limestones  of  Craighead  and  the  Stin- 

okar  with  their  characteristic  Maclurea  and  associated  volcanic  and 

trappean  rocks. 

His  highest  zone,  or  Orthoceratite- flagstone,  had  no  definite  geolo- 
gical date  assigned  it ;  but  Murchison  had  no  hesitation  in  paralleling 
the  middle  or  shelly  sandstone  division  with  his  typical  Caradoc 
Sandstone  of  Siluria,  which  at  that  time  included  the  Pentamerus- 
bedsy  or  Llandovery  rocks,  as  a  subordinate  member.  Tlie  Stinchar 
limestones  he  placed  in  the  Llandeilo,  in  the  lowest  or  Arenig 
divijsion  of  that  formation  as  then  received,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  characterized  by  its  many  interbedded  trappean  rocks. 

Murchison's  conclusions,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  many  clear 
sed^ions  worked  out  in  the  field,  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
ideas  then  generally  entertained  with  respect  to  the  physical  and 
palseontological  succession  among  the  typical  Silurian  areaB  of  Wales 
and  tbe  west  of  England,  and  were  at  once  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  gpeologists. 

In  1854  Professors  Sedgwick  and  M*Coy  made  their  famous 
discovery  that  the  May-Hill,  or  Upper  Caradoc  Sandstone,  or  P<'n- 
/^/fTi^i^'^beds    of  Siluria,    had    no  connexion,  either  physically  or 

^  Quart  Joiim.  Qeol.  Soc.  1851,  pp.  137  et  seq. 
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palseontologicaUy,  as  believed  by  Murchison,  witb  the  Bala  formatioii*, 
but  actually  formed  the  base  of  Murchison*s  Upper  Silurian  system. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  Murchison's  erection  of  the  PerUameru^ 
bearing  strata  into  the  transitional  formation  of  the  Llandovery,  and 
the  extension  of  this  improved  classification  to  the  corresponding 
strata  outside  the  typical  areas. 

In  1867  appeared  the  fourth  edition  of  Murchison's  Siluriaf,  in 
which  the  veteran  geologist  incorporated  and  systematized  these 
and  other  advances  in  the  classification  of  the  Lower  Palseozoic  rocks 
necessitated  by  the  results  of  the  researches  of  the  officers  of  the 
Survey  under  his  direction  and  their  amateur  contemporaries.  In 
this  work  these  Girvan  strata  are  noticed  in  some  detail;  and, 
assisted  by  Professor  A.  Geikie,  Murchison  attempted  a  more  de- 
tailed correlation  than  that  suggested  in  his  earlier  memoir.  But, 
though  not  expressly  advocated  in  words,  the  same  general  order 
of  succession  is  retained  unmodified,  except  that  the  higher  beds  are 
referred  to  the  newly  instituted  formation  of  the  Llandovery,  and 
are  described  as  indicating  a  passage  into  the  base  of  the  Upper 
Silurian. 

Confirmed  in  his  origiual  views  of  the  general  order  of  succession 
in  this  region  by  the  new  data  supplied  to  him  by  Professor  Geikie, 
Murchison  again  confounded  the  two  distinct  faunas  of  the  shelly 
sandstones  of  MuUoch  Hill  on  the  north  of  the  Girvan  valley  and 

wr 

the  Pentamerus-gTitstonGa  of  Saugh  Hill  on  the  south,  and  placed 
the  much  older  fauna  of  the  Ardwell  and  Penwhapple  fiagstones 
above  both.  ^Nevertheless  ho  recognized  most  distinctly  the  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  fauna  of  his  middle  group,  and  accounted 
for  it  on  the  theory  that  here  ''  as  in  England  and  Wales,  particu- 
larly as  we  ascend  the  series,  we  meet  with  rocks  in  which  the  upper 
and  lower  types  of  fossils  are  mixed  together  "J. 

In  the  following  year  Professor  A.Geikie§  published  a  brief  retumi 
of  the  conclusions  already  reached  by  geologists  respecting  the 
sequence  in  the  Girvan  area,  pointing  out  with  great  clearness  and 
eft'ect  the  tantiilizing  nature  of  the  evidences  obtainable  in  the 
district. 

In  1869  the  detailed  examination  of  the  strata  of  the  region  by 
the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  having  been  completed,  sheeto 
7  and  14  of  the  one-inch  maps  of  the  district  were  issued  to  the 
public,  accompanied  by  brief  explanatory  memoirs. 

In  sheet  14  and  its  accompanying  explanation  we  are  presented 
with  much  that  is  new  and  of  great  value.  The  anticlinal  disposition 
of  the  strata  of  the  Mulloch-Hill  inlier  is  shown  with  great  distinct- 
ness ;  the  superposition  of  the  Mulloch-Hill  sandstones  to  the 
Trinucleus-shaXea  of  Drummuck  established  oeyond  dispute ;  while 
a  sufficiency  of  palseontological  evidence  is  adduced  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  former  appertain  to  some  portion  of  the  Llandovery  fonna- 

*  Phil.  Mag.  ser.  4,  vol.  viii.  p.  3()1. 

t  Siluria,  4th  edit.  1867.  pp.  155-168. 

}  Siluria,  4th  edit.  p.  157. 

§  Transactions  Qeological  Society  of  Glasgow,  voL  iii.  p.  74. 
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tion*.  At  the  same  time  the  existence  of  the  long  strip  of  Silurian 
strata  near  Straiton  is  made  known  for  the  first  time,  and  a  well- 
founded  suggestion  thrown  out  that  it  is  of  Upper  Silurian  age. 

The  new  material  supplied  by  sheet  7  and  its  explanation,  which 
bears  upon  the  rocks  of  the  great  plateau  to  the  south  of  the  Girvan 
valley,  is,  on  other  hand,  comparatively  unimportant.  The  rocks 
south  of  the  Stinchar  valley  are  described  as  of  Llandeilo  age,  while 
the  strata  of  the  plateau  itself,  including  the  Stinchar  Limestones 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  are  assigned  to  the  Garadoc,  with  the  du- 
bious exception  of  some  indefinable  patches  of  Lower  Llandover)\ 
The  limestone  of  the  region  is  said  to  occur  in  lenticular  patches 
imbedded  in  conglomerates.  Beyond  a  suggestion  that  the  section 
seen  upon  the  coast-line  near  Shalloch  is  a  synclinal  formt,  and  thus 
corroborative  of  Murchison's  opinion  that  the  ArdwcU  Graptolitic 
flagstones  are  the  highest  visible  beds  upon  the  plateau,  no  evidence 
is  adduced  of  an  ascending  sequence ;  and  the  description  of  the 
complicated  rock-structure  of  the  district  is  deferred  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  neighbouring  sheet  8,  which  has  not  as  yet  (1881) 
made  its  appearance. 

This  deficiency,  however,  is  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  Professor 
Geikie's  section  of  the  rocks  of  the  southern  plateau  inserted  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  *  Siluria' J.  From  this  we  gather  that  the  synclinal 
recognizable  upon  the  shore-line  is  prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  that,  as  Murchison  originally  asserted,  the  Penwhapple 
Graptolitic  flagstones  occupy  its  centre.  To  the  northward  these 
are  underlain  by  the  Pentanurus^gntatonc's  and  pebble-beds  of 
Camregan  and  Saugh  Hill.  The  area  of  Beuan  Hill  and  of 
the  Stinchar  is  occupied  by  a  massive  conglomerate  having  no 
clear  relations  to  the  foregoing,  and  including  two  distinct  bands  of 
limestone.  To  the  south  of  the  Stinchar  valley  this  limestone-  and 
conglomerate-series  is  faulted  against  the  barren  greywackes  of  the 
Uplands,  while  to  the  north  of  the  valley  it  is  transgressively  overlain 
by  the  boulder- beds  of  the  higher  ri^es  of  Benan  Hill,  which  are 
assigned  to  the  epoch  of  the  Middle  Old  Eed  Sandstone. 

The  remaining  publications  treating  of  the  sequence  of  the  Lower 
PalsBozoic  rocks  of  Girvan  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words,  as  they 
contain  no  definite  physical  evidences  in  support  of  the  views  advo- 
cated in  them.  In  1874  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  in  a  general  pa^jcr  on  the 
Silurian  rocks  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  advanced  the  opinion  that 
the  Caradoc  of  Girvan  would  be  found  to  overlie  the  Llandeilo  un- 
oonformably,  and  that  the  Mulloch-Hill  strata  are  the  only  bods 
that  can  with  propriety  be  assigned  to  the  Llandovery  §. 

In  1876  the  country  was  hastily  examined  by  myself  and  its 
strata  noticed  in  brief  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  *  Catalogue  of 
Western  Scottish  Fossils,'  where  the  beds  superior  to  the  Limestone 
were  arranged  by  me  in  two  main  groups,  the  Graptolitic  flagstones 

•  Explanation  Sheet  14,  G^l.  Survey  of  Scotland,  pp.  8  and  10. 
t  Explanation  Sheet  7,  Geol.  Survey' of  Scotland,  pp.  1-11. 


5 


Siliiria,  fourth  edition,  p.  156. 

TranBactions  Edinb.  Geol.  Society,  1874,  pp.  316  &c. 
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of  Penwhapple  and  Ardwell  and  the  Tritiu4^le\is-hed8  of  Drummuck 
being  there  placed  for  the  first  time  in  their  proper  relative  [weition, 
but  erroneously  assigned  to  the  Llandovery*. 

The  same  year  Professor  A.  Geikie  published  his  Geological  Map  of 
Scotland,  extending  his  classification  of  the  Lower  Falaoozoic  rocka 
of  the  Uplands  into  the  Girvan  region,  replacing  the  Benan  boulder- 
beds  in  the  Silurian,  and  restricting  the  Caradoc  colour  to  the  Benan 
zone  and  the  northern  inlier  of  Mulloch  Hill  and  Craighead. 

The  host  of  j^al'^ontoloffical  works  already  published  treating  of 
the  Lower  Palaeozoic  fossils  of  this  region  make  frequent  references 
to  the  probable  geological  age  of  the  more  prolific  fossil-bdaring 
zones.  Tlie  large  collections  originally  made  for  Professor  Sedg- 
wick afi'orded  many  of  the  most  striking  types  of  Silurian  organisms 
figured  in  Sedgwick  and  McCoy's  '  Palaeozoic  Bocks  and  Fossils.* 
Throughout  that  classical  work  are  scattered  frequent  allusions  to 
the  probable  parallelisms  of  Girvan  beds  and  their  prototypes  in 
Wales  and  the  west  of  England.  In  the  Supplement  to  this  work, 
issued  under  Salter  s  care,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Professffl* 
Sedgwick,  these  references  are  most  accurate  and  valuable. 

The  four  successive  instalment«  of  Mr.  Salter's  unfinished  Mono- 
graph of  the  British  Trilobites  contain  several  peculiar  types  of 
Crustacea  from  this  area ;  and  the  author,  founding  solely  upon  the 
palseontological  evidence  before  him,  as  interpreted  by  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  Tnlobites  in  the  Lower 
Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Wales,  invariably  assigns  the  Stinchar  Lime?ctone 
to  the  Llandeilo,  the  Penwhapple  Grits  to  the  Caradoc,  and  the 
MuUoch-Hill  Sandstone  and  the  Pentamerus-heds  of  Saugh  Hill  to 
Murchison's  transitional  formation  of  the  Llandovery. 

• 

The  corresponding  Monograph  of  the  Silurian  Braehiopoda,  wbiob 
forms  the  final  division  of  Mr.  Davidson's  great  work,  is  greatly 
enriched  by  forms  derived  from  the  Girvan  region  ;  and  though  the 
author  is  naturally  less  confident  in  his  geological  deductions  than 
Mr.  Salter,  his  correlations  are  generally  identical  with  those  of 
that  palaeontologist. 

In  1867,  Professor  Wyvillo  Thomson  described  and  figoifid 
some  forms  of  Graptolites  from  the  Girvan  area,  and  on  pal^onto- 
logical  grounds  suggested  a  material  modification  of  MurchisoD  $ 
views  of  the  succession,  expressing  his  own  opinion  that  the  whole 
of  the  Girvan  rocks  belong  to  Murchison's  Lower  Silurian,  and  that 
the  Orthoceratite-flagstones  of  Penwhapple  should  be  placed  at  tbe 
base  instead  of  the  summit  of  the  series,  and  are  probably  fellowad 
in  ascending  sequence  by  the  MuUoch-HiU  Sandstones,  Craigbesd 
Limestones,  and  Pentamenis-  or  Saugh-Hill  Grits. 

The  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  have  made  im- 
portant collections  from  the  rocks  of  the  Girvan  district.  A  list  of 
their  si)ecies  is  appended  to  the  "  Explanation  of  Sheet  3,"  pub- 
lished in  1873 ;  and  upon  the  ground  of  the  palveontological  evidence* 
they  afford,  Professor  Geikie  rightly  concludes  that  in  the  *'  aoath- 

*  Catalogue  of  Western  ScottuBh  Foflsils.  1876,  pp.  13  and  ±  Camparr  alfO 
Lapworth  ,Tranfl.  QeoL  Soo.  Glasgow,  1879,  pp.  78-84. 
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« 

west  of  Ayrshire   there  occur  representatives  of  Upper  Silurian, 
Llandovery,  Caradoc,  and  Llandeilo  rocks"  (p.  5). 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  more  prolific  fossil-bearing  strata 
of  the  Girvan  region  have  been  most  successfully  searched  by  Mrs. 
.  Gray,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  F.R.8.E.,  of  Edinburgh,  herself 
a  native  of  this  beautiful  district.  Aided  by  the  various  members  of 
her  family,  she  has  collected  from  these  beds  a  magnificent  series  of 
organic  remains  of  all  types,  numbering  at  present  between  20,000 
and  30,000  specimens.  This  collection,  which  has  been  most  gene- 
rously placed  at  my  service  by  Mrs.  Gray,  is  at  present  under  pro- 
cess of  description  in  the  well-known  ^  Monograph  of  the  Silurian 
Fossils  of  Girvan '  of  Nicholson  and  Etheridge,  and  will  be  noticed 
more  fully  in  the  second  portion  of  the  present  memoir. 

In  the  three  instalments  of   this  important  Monograph  of  the 

Girvan  fossils  by  Professor  Nicholson  and  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  Jun.,  a 

view  of  the  general  sequence  on  the  same  lines  as  those  sketched  out 

by  Salter  is  advocated,  and  an  attempt  made  to  fix  with  more  definite 

precision  the  geological  date  of  some  of  the  more  fossiliferous  zones. 

Founding  upon  the  vertical   distribution   of   the   Trilobites,  Mr. 

Etheridge  suggests  a  Lower  Bala  age  for  the  Stinchar  Limestone,  and 

a  Caradoc  age  for  that  of  Craighead  and  the  Trilobite-fiagstones  of 

Penwhapple,  and  unites  the  Tr/nM<;^t«-shales  of  Drummuck,  the 

shelly  Sandstones  of  Mulloch  Hill,  and  the  Pentamenis-GntB  in  the 

Llandovery.     Professor   Nicholson,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Corals, 

parallels  the  Craighead  Limestone  and  Penwhapple  beds  (Baldat- 

chic)  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Trenton  of  N.E.  America,  and 

clajsses  the  Mulloch- Kill  Sandstones  and  Pentamerus-gritatones  and 

their  equivalents  in  the  Upper  Llandovery  or  May-HiU  group. 

The  remaining  palaeontological  works  treating  of  the  fossils  of  the 
district  will  here  be  passed  over,  as  none  of  them  deal  seriously  with 
the  vexed  question  of  the  ascending^  succession  *. 

II.  Physical  Relations  op  the  Lower  Paljsozoic  Rocks 

OF  THE  GiBVAN  ReOION. 

(A)  The  Ben  an  CoNoix)jfERATE  and  its  associated  Strata. 

Ill  attempting  the  development  of  the  true  physical  relationship 

of  strata  so  crumpled  and  dislocated  as  those  of  the  Girvan  re^on, 

oixr    first  task  is  to  select  some  definite  stratigraphical  zone,   as 

general  datum -line  or  horizon  of  reference,  from  which  to  commence 

our  labour,  and  to  which  to  refer,  as  often  as  occasion  requires,  the 

•^evoral  results  of  our  more  detailed  investigations.      An  horizon 

Huite^ble  for  this  purpose  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  composed 

fy£     sijrata  of  a  lithological   character  sufficiently   striking  to   be 

Lrlentifiable  upon  all  occasions  with  ease  and  certainty.     It  should 

Yy^     of  sufficient  thickness  to  form,  at  least,  a  distinctly  marked 

-»     yV  list  of  21  paloeoDtolofrical  memoirs  bearing  upon  the  Girvan  fossils  will 
yc  foi^md  in  the  Bibliography  appended  to  the  chapter  on  Silurian  Geology 
e:r«^ed  in  the  '  Catalogue  of  Western  Scottish  Fossils;  1876,  pp.  25-28. 
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feature  in  the  ascending  sequence  ;  and,  to  be  completely  satisfac- 
tory for  our  special  purpose,  it  should  be  of  wide  horizontal  extent, 
80  that  it  may  afford  a  large  number  of  points  of  reference  upon  the 
ground  itself,  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  doubt  or  ambiguity 
as  respects  its  true  relationship  to  the  remaining  members  of  the 
succession. 

It  is,  in  truth,  most  fortunate  for  the  student  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  Girvan  rocks  that  all  these  desiderata  are  afforded  him  by 
what  is  actually  the  most  remarkable  formation  in  the  Girrau 
region — the  great  Boulder-conglomerate  of  Benan  Hill ;  its  extra- 
ordinary petrological  character,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  masses  of 
rounded  boulders  heaped  tumultuously  together  in  a  faintly  stratified 
sandy  matrix,  renders  it  identifiable  at  a  glance  in  the  field :  its  great 
thickness,  as  displayed  in'Milljoan  and  Pinjerroch,  where  its  almost 
horizontal  beds  are  apparently  piled  one  above  the  other  to  more  than 
1000  feet  in  height,  makes  it,  geologically,  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  Girvan  succession  ;  lastly,  in  its  geographical  ex- 
t'Cnsion  it  excels  all  its  sister  formations,  stretching  in  one  vast 
and  almost  continuous  band  more  than  a  mile  in  width  from  end  to 
end  of  the  entire  region. 

Selecting,  therefore,  this  great  Boulder-conglomerate  as  our 
general  horizon  of  reference,  we  commence  the  description  of  the 
Girvan  succession  by  an  account  of  the  stratigraphy  of  those  subaieas 
where  its  true  relationships  are  most  effectively  displayed. 

(n)  Description  of  tJie  Typical  Sections  of  the  VaV^f  of  the 

Stinchar. 

The  subarea  which  most  satisfactorily  exhibits  the  development 
and  interrelationships  of  the  great  Boulder-conglomerate  and  its 
associated  strata  within  the  Girvan  region  is  the  mound-like  ridge 
lying  to  the  north-west  of  the  little  village  of  Barr  and  its  bounding 
valleys  of  the  Assel  and  Stinchar.  The  general  contour  of  this  area 
rises  in  successive  steps  from  the  average  level  of  these  valleys  in  tie 
west,  to  a  height  of  nearly  1200  feet  in  the  east,  where  it  merges 
into  the  elevated  Old  Ked  Sandstone  terrace  of  Grarleffin.  Its  three 
rounded  summits  of  Benan  Hill,  Pinjerroch,  and  the  Mull  of  Mill- 
joan  rise  in  succession  abruptly  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  long 
straight  valley  of  the  Stinchar  to  the  respective  heights  of  000, 
1000,  and  1100  feet,  forming  between  them  a  broadly  rounded 
ridge,  which  occupies  a  superficial  area  of  at  least  15  square  miles. 

The  whole  of  this  ridgo,  together  with  its  outlying  dependencies  of 
Barr  and  Balclatchie,  from  the  low-l>dng  river-valleys  that  bound  it 
to  the  summit  of  its  highest  point,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
one  continuous  sheet  of  the  coarse  Boulder-conglomerate.  It  is 
here  made  up  of  rounded  masses  of  stone  of  all  dimensions,  from 
blocks  several  feet  in  cubical  extent  to  chips  the  size  of  a  marble. 
These  blocks  are  generally  of  igneous  origin,  consisting  of  granites, 
porphyries,  serpentines,  and  various  felsites ;  they  are  occasionaUy 
intermixed  with  pieces  of  white  and  red  quartz,  and  with  rarer 
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fragments  of  hardened  rocks,  sandstones,  and  greywackes.  Thesb 
are  all  intermingled  confusedly  together  in  a  sandy  or  ashy  paste, 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  included  pebbles,  and  usually 
of  a  dull  greenish  colour,  but  occasionally  purple  and  sometimes 
almost  black.  All  the  included  blocks  are  well  rounded  and  smoothed 
by  aqueous  action  ;  angular  chips  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  grains 
of  the  matrix  itself,  except  when  distinctly  ashy  and  crystalline,  bear 
evidence,  in  their  rounded  forms,  of  long-continued  attrition  by 
water. 

The  physical  geologist  who  attempts  the  study  of  this  area  finds, 
scattered  confusedly  over  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  patches  of  lime- 
stones and  calcareous  shales,  trenchantly  individualized  by  many 
well-marked  lithological  peculiarities,  but  having  the  most  enig- 
matical relations  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  conglomerates. 
In  their  topographical  distribution  these  calcareous  rocks  at  first 
sight  appear  most  capricious.     In  one  locality  an  interrupted  line 
of  exposures  of  these  peculiar  beds  can  be  traced  for  some  distance ; 
but  suddenly  it  dies  out  in  the  most  unexpected  manner ;  and  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  should  naturally  expect  its  prolongation 
we  find,  instead,  the  great  conglomerate  extending  continuous  and 
anbroken.     Nor  do  the  many  sporadic  sections  of  these  calcareous 
beds  seem  to  possess  any  definite  characteristics  in  common  that 
would  allow  of  their  being  paralleled  in  detail  and  brought  into  any 
thing  like  intelligible  interrelationships  among  themselves.     In  one 
spot  we  find  a  mass  of  flaggy  limestone  50  feet  in  thickness,  without 
a  trace  of  other  fossiliferous  strata ;  in  a  second,  a  similar  thickness 
of  calcareous  shales  bears  it  company ;  in  a  third,  shelly  sandstones 
and  grits  are  also  present  in  force.     But  while  no  two  consecutive 
exposures  offer  us  a  succession  precisely  similar  among  the  beds 
distinct  from  the  great  conglomerate,  they  all  agree  in  the  one  fact 
that  both  above  and  below  them  the  great  conglomerate  itself  is 
seen  in  force  with  all  its  characteristic  features,  its  gentle  dip,  and 
persistent  K.E.  and  S.W.  strike. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  difficulties.  In  some  spots  the  conglo- 
merate is  separated  from  the  flaggy  limestones  by  several  feet  of 
concretionary  shales ;  while  in  other  spots  not  a  trace  of  these  shales 
is  visible,  but  in  their  place  the  strata  aflbrd  proof  of  an  apparent 
unconformability.  Boulders  and  nodules  of  the  limestone  are  found 
in  t>he  lowest  beds  of  the  immediately  overlying  conglomerate ;  and 
th.a  latter  seems  to  repose  irregularly  in  the  hoUows  of  the  eroded 
upper  face  of  the  limestone  itself. 

IK^cognizing   these  complexities,  and  impressed  mainly  by  the 

tTV'o  grand  facts  of  the  interrupted  nature  of  the  calcareous  beds 

and.  the  apparent  erosion  at  their  summit,  the  officers  of  the  Geological 

Sui'vey,  after  mapping  this  subdistrict,  adopted  the  only  conclusion 

til a.t>  seemed  open  to  them,  and  taught  originally  that  the  limestones 

^T^ero  irregular  and  sporadic  phenomena,  that  they  were  imbedded 

iri    tlie  great  conglomerate,  and  that  the  combined  mass  was  trans- 

^ressively  overlain  by  a  second  conglomerate,  which,  to  judge  from 

[  t&  gentle  inclination,  was  probably  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  age.    When 

Q.J.G.S.  No.  152.  2p 
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subsequently  they  detected  proofs  of  a  possible  unconformability  at 
the  base  of  the  Caradoc  beds  of  the  Uplands,  this  Benan  unconfoima- 
bility  seemed  to  be  very  naturally  accounted  for,  and  its  theoretical 
age  was  altered  to  the  epoch  of  the  Lower  Bala. 

Now,  to  a  geologist  who  studies  the  strata  in  a  general  way, 
the  foregoing  conclusions  are  inevitable;  and  upon  this  ground 
the  officers  of  the  Survey  were  amply  justified  in  their  deductions. 
But  when  these  enigmatical  calcareous  zones  are  studied  foot  by 
foot,  and  each  exposure  is  compared  minutely  with  its  neighbours, 
very  different  conclusions  are  arrived  at,  and  the  stratigraphist  is 
soon  delighted  to  discover  incontrovertible  proofe  of  an  orderly 
sequence,  explanatory  of  the  visible  phenomena  in  every  locality, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  all  its  parts. 

In  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hills  of  Benan  and  Auchensoul,  which 
overhang  the  north  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Stinchar,  a  line  of 
ancient  lime-quarries  is  visible.  These  mark  the  place  of  a  thick 
band  of  limestone,  which  ranges  uninterruptedly  from  the  farmstead 
of  Minuntion  to  that  of  Auchensoul,  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles.  Throughout  this  extent,  the  limestone,  beyond  occasional 
and  insignificant  local  slips,  is  unbroken  by  dislocations,  and  is 
fully  exposed  to  the  investigator  in  numerous  artificial  excavations, 
and  in  the  beds  and  banks  of  the  many  little  brooklets  that  drain 
the  grassy  summits  of  the  Benan  Hills.  From  end  to  end  of  this 
line,  the  limestone  plunges  into  the  hill-side  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  below  the  wide-spreading  and  continuoita  mass  of 
coarse  Boulder-conglomerate  already  noticed,  of  which  the  higher 
points  of  Benan  Hill  and  the  neighbouring  heights  are  composed. 

1.  Benan  Bum. — About  midway  along  its  course  the  limestone 
and  its  associated  beds  are  admirably  exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  little 
stream  of  the  Benan  Bum,  where  tiie  highly  instructive  section  is 
displayed  which  is  generalized  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  1). 

The  coarse  green  boulder-conglomerate  of  the  region,  which 
occupies  the  high  ground  of  the  ridge  above,  forms  here  a  semicircle 
of  steep  slopes,  partly  enclosing  a  cirque-like  area  in  the  hill-side, 
where  four  little  streams  take  origin  that  unite  to  form  the  Benan 
Bum.  These  steep  grass-clad  slopes  show  miniature  cliffs  of  naked 
rock,  composed  of  well-bedded  masses  of  the  great  Benan  conglo- 
merate, showing  all  its  characteristic  features  and  dipping  steadily 
into  the  hill-face  at  an  angle  of  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees.  The 
four  riUs  unite  in  the  centre  of  this  cirque-like  area ;  and  a  fev 
yards  above  their  point  of  confluence  the  coarse  conglomerate 
suddenly  ceases,  and  the  naked  banks  of  the  most  westerly  rill  show 
that  we  have  here  reached  its  basal  beds,  and  that  they  repose  upon 
a  set  of  greenish  concretionary  shales  and  mudstones  having  the 
same  trend  and  inclination  as  iiie  conglomerate  itself. 

DidymograptuS'ShdUs. — These  shales  (Ab*)  have  a  collective  thick- 
ness of  about  30  feet.  They  are  of  a  greenish-blue  colour,  hard, 
nodular,  and  more  or  less  concretionary  in  structure,  but  of  a  fine 
texture  and  distinctly  laminated.  Undor  the  hammer  they  break 
up  into  well-rounded  nodules  and  irregularly  concentric  flakes.  They 
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Fig.  1. — Typical  Section  of  the  Strata  of  Benan  Bum. 
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Ac.  Green  Conglomerate  of  Benan  Hill. 

Ab.  Stincbar  Oalcareous  group : —        Aa.  Kirkland  group : 
Ab*.  i>K/y»w^rap^t«-Bhale8.  -   -   - 

Ab^.  Compact  LimestoneH. 
Ab*.  A/ac*«rea-bed8. 
Ab*.   Orthi»-confini8  Fbigs. 


Aa^.  Bed  and  grejr  SandntoneM. 
Aa*.  Purple  Conglomerate. 


are  more  or  less  calcareous  throughout,  effervesciug  distinctly  on 
the  application  of  acid. 

They    contain  a  few   fossils,  principally  Graptolitcs,  and    those 

Linguliform  Brachiopoda  which  are  generally  found  inGraptolitiferous 

deposits.     The  Graptolites  are  procurable  in  fragments  only,  owing 

to  the  easily  shattered  nature  of  the  shales  and  their  concretionary 

structure,  which  render  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  obtain  a  flat 

surface  of  large  extent  parallel  to  the  line  of  bedding.     But  this 

defect  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  few  frag- 

ments  obtainable  are  aU  preserved  in  their  full  relief,  allowing  of 

their  immediate  specific  identification. 

The  forms  of  Graptolites  collected  by  myself  from  these  green 
shales  at  this  spot  include : — 


Didymograptufl  saperstes,  Lapw, 
J>icellogTaptufl  sextans,  ffalL 
Olatfarograptus  ouneiformiB,  Lapw. 


GloflBOgraptus  Hincksii,  Hopk. 
Ciyptograptus  tricoruis,  Carr. 
DipIograptuB  rugosus,  Emm. 


The  Brachiopoda  are  of   few   species,    and    embrace  Acrotreta 
JVieholsoni^  Dav.,  Siphonotreta  micula,  and  a  few  forms  of  Lingu- 

lidae. 

Oompact  and  nodular  lAmestones. — Below  these  Didymograptu^- 
shales  we  come  suddenly  to  a  mass  of  pale  limestones  (Ab^+') 
admirably  exposed  in  the  beds  of  the  little  rills,  in  several  artificial 
quarries,  and  in  many  occasional  exposures  seen  below  the  clifis  of 
conglomerate  in  the  surrounding  slopes.  The  masses  of  pale  lime- 
^tone,   pitted  with  innumerable  superficial  depressions,  due  to  the 

2v2 
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long-continaed  action  of  the  weather,  contrast  trenchantly  with  the 
dark-green  conglomerates  of  the  clifik  above.  The  limestone  is  di- 
stinctly bedded  in  strata  of  flag-like  character,  from  a  few  inches  to 
two  feet  in  thickness.  The  planes  of  bedding  are,  as  a  rule,  per- 
fectly regular ;  but  occasionally  their  upper  surface  is  more  or  less 
wrinkled  or  undulat'cd,  and  the  little  hollows  thus  formed  are  filled 
with  flakes  of  greenish  shale,  calcareous,  and  more  or  less  concre- 
tionary in  structure. 

The  thicker  limestones,  when  split  open,  show,  on  rare  occasiona, 
an  irregularly  laminated  interior,  and  the  mass  admits  of  being 
broken  down  into  irregular  flakes  or  sheets  of  an  inch  or  so  in  thick- 
ness. But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  interior  of  the  rock  is  quite  homo- 
geneous. It  is  of  a  dull  grey  tint,  passing  into  black  in  its  more 
compact  parts,  and  shading  off  into  a  dull  greyish  green  where  of 
a  more  open  character.  In  texture  it  is  usually  firm  and  compact, 
detached  plates  ringing  under  the  hammer  like  clinkstone.  When 
fractured  it  flies  off  in  conchoidal  fragments  having  much  the 
appearance  of  homstone  or  flint,  with  clouded  surface  and  traas- 
lucent  edges. 

In  the  more  massive  beds  no  trace  of  a  fossil  is  discernible,  and 
even  in  the  less  hardened  parts  there  is  generally  little  evidence  of 
their  presence  beyond  certain  dim  nebulous  outlines,  hardly  suggestive 
of  specific  form.  When  greatly  weathered,  however,  as  in  the  many 
stone  walls  of  the  neighbouring  fields,  the  fossiliferous  nature  of 
the  nodular  limestones  is  apparent  at  a  glance ;  the  faces  of  the 
bedding-planes  are  covered  with  elevated  knots  and  patches,  due  to 
the  former  presence  of  corals  and  shells,  the  finer  structure  of  the 
former  and  the  half-obliterated  outlines  of  the  latter  being  easily 
recognizable  by  the  eye.  The  spiral  lines  characteristic  of  the 
natural  sections  of  the  beautiful  genus  Madurea  are  by  no  means  rare 
imder  these  circumstances  ;  and  the  delicate  structure  of  the  peculiar 
coral-like  Tetradium  is  even  more  abundant :  while  on  rarer  occasions 
we  find  patches  covered  with  the  roe-like  Saccammina^  occasional 
fragments  of  Trilobites,  fractured  Brachiopoda,  and  the  like. 

These  limestones  fall  very  naturally  into  two  main  subdivisions 
— a  higher  group  of  hard  limestones  (Ab'),  with  rare  dividing  seams 
of  calcareous  shale  and  but  few  fossils ;  and  a  lower  group  of  impure 
nodular  and  flaggy  beds  (Ab^),  which  show,  when  fully  weathered, 
abundant  shaly  partings  and  frequent  examples  of  Madurea  Lopmu 

In  these  compact  and  nodular  beds  the  calcareous  matter  » 
tolerably  pure,  and  the  limestones  admit  of  being  burnt  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  ;  while  in  the  underl}ing  laminated  beds  next  to  be 
described  the  strata  are  largely  impregnate  with  aluminous  matter, 
and  are  of  no  special  economical  value. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  exact  estimate  of  tbr 
united  thickness  of  the  compact  and  nodular  limestones.  To  jndgi^ 
from  the  space  they  cover  upon  the  ground,  and  from  their  verti<»l 
extent  when  plotted  in  section,  it  cannot  be  less  than  60  or  70  feet : 
but  in  no  locality  elsewhere  do  they  actually  reach  this  thickncM. 

Orthis'Confinis  Flags, — In   the  locality    under   description    the 
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impure  Maclurea-hmestones,  already  noticed,  pass  downwards  into 
a  similar  thickness  of  calcareous  flagstones,  with  way-boards  and 
intercalated  seams  and  flakes  of  greenish  or  brownish  shales  and 
mndstones  (Ab^).  These  are  well  exposed  in  the  banks  and  bed 
of  the  little  stream  of  Ben  an  Bum ;  and  their  inferiority  to  the 
limestoneB  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  can  be  followed  by 
the  eye  coming  out  from  below  the  latter  in  the  steep  slopes  in 
regular  order,  and  insensibly  graduating  from  them  in  their  petro- 
graphical  characters. 

Li  the  upper  limestones,  as  we  have  shown,  the  texture  of  the 

rock  is  usually   Arm  and  compact;    and   the    calcareous   matter 

being  evenly  distributed,  the  rock  itself  is  solid  and  homogeneous 

throughout.     In  these  underlying  flagstones,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

lime  is  not  only  much  smaller  in  amount,  but  it  is  much  more 

capriciously  distributed,  and   the  rock  weathers  more  irregularly 

under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.     Instead  of  the  hard,  white, 

compact,  and  flinty-looking  sheets  of  the  upper  beds,  we  now 

And  the  strata  degenerating  into  a  kind  of  impure  flagstone  or 

calcareous  sandstone,  containing  nodules   of    lime,  and  assuming 

in   places  a  honeycombed   structure,    whose   hollows   are    filled 

exteriorly  with  soft  rottenstono,  which  gives  to  the  group  a  peculiarly 

dull  olive-brown  colour.     In  the  steeper  clifls  the  soft  rottenstone 

becomes  wholly  washed  away,  and  the  deeply  honeycombed  flaggy 

rook  puts  on  a  most  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance. 

In  the  compact  limestones  above  fossils  are,  as  we  have  shown,  rare 

and  excessively  difficult  of  extraction;  in  these  impure  flagstones 

below  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  generally  abundant  and  easily  procured. 

They  are,  however,  almost  exclusively  Brachiopoda,  viz.  Orthis  con- 

finis^  Salter,  0,  altematay  Salter,  Strophomena  grandis^  &c.     Of  these 

the  species  Orthis  confinis.  Salt.,  is  emphatically  the  most  abundant 

and   characteristic,  occurring   everywhere  throughout  the  region 

where  these  strata  are  exhibited,  and  occasionally  abounding  to  the 

exclusion  of  all  others. 

Transitional  Sandstone. — The  bottom  beds  of  these  Orthis-confinis 
flagstones  take  on  a  dull  purple  colour,  and,  as  we  descend  the  suc- 
cession, they  gradually  part  with  their  calcareous  nodules  and 
degenerate  into  a  group  of  purple  grits  and  flagstones  (Aa'),  which, 
in  many  of  their  essential  featiires,  remind  us  of  some  of  the  typicnl 
beds  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

In    the  present  locality  these  purple  sandstones  are  very  fairly 

exposed,  and  have  an  estimated  thickness  of  about  forty  feet.     As 

a  rule,  they  are  simply  coarse-grained,  well-bedded  grits,  including 

many  seams  of  coarse  sandy  shales.    Above,  they  pass  insensibly 

upTvards  into  the  Orthis-confinis  flagstones  last  noticed ;  below,  they 

contain  seams  of  pebbles,  flrst  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  next  of 

the  size  of  the  fist,  till  finally  they  graduate  downwards  into  a  massive 

purple  conglomerate,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

Such,  palseontological  characters  as  these  purple  sandstones  possess 
lily  them  to  the  overlying  Orthis-confinis  flagstones.  An  occasional 
(earn  ia  met  with  amongst  them,  affording  a  few  casts  of  Orthis  con^ 
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finis  and  Strophomena\  and  the  sandstone  group  is  best  regarded  as 
the  zone  of  transition  between  the  Orthis  cc/Yi/tnt^-flagstones  and  the 
deep-seated  purple  conglomerato  we  shall  next  consider. 

Purple  Conglomerate, — Inimodiatoly  below  the  basal  beds  of  these 
0,-cor^nis  sandstones.a  massive  conglomerate  suddenly  sets  in  of  most 
extraordinary  petrological  characters  (Aa^).     In  the  present  localit) 
the  contrast  between  this  older  conglomerate  and  the  great  boulder- 
conglomerate  of  the  summit  of  Ben  an  Hill  is  most  stxiking.    The 
Benan-Hill  rock  is  of  a  dull  greenish  or  greyish  colour  where  freshly 
fractured,  becoming  more  or  less'yellow  upon  its  weathered  surface. 
Its  matrix  is  of  a  sandy,  or  ashy,  and  more  or  less  open  texture,  asd 
offers  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter. 
In  the  much  older  conglomerate  under  description,  which  supports  the 
0,'Confinis  sandstones,  we  see  a  rock  of  a  wholly  different  character: 
its  matrix  is  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  and  it  is  so  highly  caLcareoos 
that  the  mass  is  filled  with  patches  of  lime  and  vqins  of  white  calcareous 
spar.     The  included  pebbles  arc  of  all  sizes  and  all  colours ;  green  and 
grey  porphyrites  predominate,  but  granites,  metamorphic  rocks,  lime- 
stones, and  unaltered  sandstones  are  all  present  and  in  no  small  abun- 
dance.   The  whole  mass  is  intensely  hardened  and  compactodtogether, 
so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  detach  a  pebble  from  the  general 
mass,  the  plane  of  fracture  of  the  indurated  rock  traversing  \ht 
pebbles  and  vitreous  matrix  alike.     The  brilliantly  purjile  matrix 
of  this  conglomerate,  veined  with  innumerable  streaks  of  milk- 
white  spar,  forms  a  most  exquisite  contract  to  the  included  masses 
ot'  foreign  material,  green,  grey,  brown,  and  whit«,  with  which  it » 
tilled.     The  beautiful  sight  presented  by  a  sheet  of  this  rock,  when 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  wetted  cliffs  of  the  many  waterfalls  that  dash 
over  it,  lingers  long  in  the  memory  of  the  investigator. 

Of  this  purple  conglomerate  no  great  thickness  is  visible  in  the 
burn  itself,  but  its  beds  may  be  followed  by  the  eye  in  the  ragged 
slopes  of  Craigbickarae  a  few  yards  to  the  west,  coming  oat  steadily 
from  below  the  Ortkis-confinis  sandstones,  and  continued  in  anbrokoi 
mass  downwards  into  the  wooded  slopes  below,  for  a  thickness  of  at 
least  150  feet. 

This  purple  conglomerate  forms  the  basal  member  of  the  (iirran 
succession  as  exposed  in  this  locality.  Its  lowest  beds  Are  lost  in 
the  alluvial  flats  of  the  Stinchar  below  the  base  of  Craigbickarae, 
and  no  further  rock-exposure  is  visible  for  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
southward. 

Summary. — In  this  locality,  therefore,  we  have  evidence  that  the 
great  green  Benan  conglomerate  is  conformably  underlain  by  a  soies 
of  older  strata  of  very  distinct  petrological  characters,  namely  : — 

(1)  A  calcareous  group,  about  100  feet  in  thickness,  composed  d 
three  members — (a)  a  set  of  nodular  shales  with  Graptolites  and 
Idngulidae,  (6)  a  set  of  comparatively  pure  and  compact  flaggy  lime* 
stones,  and  (c)  a  set  of  impure  calcareous  flags. 

(2)  A.  purple  conglomerate  of  great  thickness  and  remarkabk* 
aspect,  which  graduates  downwards  from  the  foregoing  group  through 
a  transitional  zone  of  pebbly  sandstones. 
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These  results  are  epitomized  in  the  following  table : — 

Ac.  Benan-Hill  (or  Green)  Conglomerate. 
Stinchar  Limestone  group :  — 

Ab*.  Didi/moffrapfits-BhaleH. 

AV.  Compact  Limestones. 

Ab'-*.  Maciitrea-heds. 

Ab^  Orthi,%-confini$  Flags. 
Kirkland  group : — 

Aa^  Transitional  Sandstones  and  Grits. 

As}.  Purple  (or  Kirkland)  Conglomerate. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  show  that  the  sequence  thus  indicated  is 
that  which  obtains  throughout  the  entire  Ben  an  area. 

2.  KirJcland  Bum, — ^An  excellent  confirmatory  exposure  of  the 
majority  of  the  strata  just  described  is  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring 
stream  of  Kirkland  Burn,  which  has  out  a  deep  channel  down  the 
slope  of  Benan  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  our  former 
section.  In  this  locality,  however,  the  green  Benan  conglomerate  is 
shown  merely  in  a  few  scattered  patches  upon  the  hill-tops,  the 
line  of  junction  between  the  calcareous  group  and  the  Benan  conglo- 
merate is  invisible,  and  merely  a  few  fragments  are  seen  of  the 
Didymograptus-^dle^  (A-b*)  and  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  Compact 
Limestone  (Ab^)  (see  section  below,  fig.  2). 


Fig.  2. — Confirmatory  Section  in  Kirkland  Bum. 


s.E, 


N.W. 


^¥mf^^ail 


Ac.  Green  Conglomerate  of  Benan  Hill. 

Ab^.  Green  Graptolitic  Shales. 

Ab*.  Impure  flaggy  Limestones. 

Ab'.  Calcareous  and  nodular  Flagstones,  with   Orihis  confinis,  Btro- 

phomena^  &c. 
Aa^  Purple  Sandstones,  Grit*,  and  sandy  Shale.-*. 
Aa^  Purple  Conglomerate  filled  wilh  veins  of  calc-spar. 

The  highest  beds  visible  appear  to.  be  the  lowest  zones  of  the 

JI£€ulurea'hedA  (Ab*),  which  are  well  shown  where  a  small  fence 

^^Toeses  the  stream.     From  this  point  downwards  into  the  heart  of  the 

deep-seated  Purple  Conglomerate  (Aa^)  the  section  is  tolerably  con- 
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tinuous,  and  the  strata  exposed  admit  of  fairly  exact  admeasurement 
We  find  evidences  of  some  folds  in  the  strata,  and  traces  of  slight 
faults,  hitches,  and  wrinkles ;  but  it  is  yery  doubtful  if  anj  of  \kb 
beds  are  actually  repeated,  so  that  the  following  measured  sectLon 
may  be  relied  upon  as  being  approximately  correct : — 

feet 
Ab'.  Nodular  LimettoneB,  thm-bedded,  hard.unfofimliferoiu...       22 
Ab^".  Calcareous  FlagstoDes,  full  of  nodules  of  limestone,  more 

or  lees  hardened,  and  only  rarely  f  ossiliferous  45 

Ab^'.  Calcareous  Flagstones,  weathering  to  a  russet-brown 
colour,  and  mled  with  seams  and  patches  of  rotten- 
stone 26 

The  section  here  fails  us  for  some  13  feet  of  thickness, 

below  which  we  find 

Aa'".  Purple  Sandstones,  Grit*;,  and  Shales,  with   seams  of 

pebbles,  but  no  recognizable  fossils 43 

Aa^'.  Purple  Suidstones  and  Ghrits   ^ 

passing  down  into 

Aa'.  Purple  Conglomerate,  full  of  rounded  masses  of  igneous  rocks,  im- 
bedded m  a  matrix  of  sandy  and  calcareous  matter,  reined  with 
irregular  seams  of  Ume  and  calo-spar. 

The  basal  conglomerate  is  weU  exposed  at  a  small  waterfall  oiw- 
looking  the  farmsteading  of  Kirkland.  It  will  therefore  be  hereafter 
referred  to  under  the  alternative  title  of  the  Kirkland  Conglomente. 

The  groimd  to  the  south  of  the  farm  is  covered  with  the  allariiiXD 
of  the  Stinchar,  and  no  older  strata  are  visible. 

3.  Auchemovl  S^c. — In  following  the  outcrop  of  the  calcareoos 
series  along  its  line  of  strike  towards  the  west,  we  find  it  become 
so  greatly  interfered  with  by  a  network  of  small  faults  that  it  is  i 
matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  map  out  the  true  place  of  the 
shattered  fragments  upon  the  ground.  When,  however,  this  task 
has  been  finally  accomplished,  it  becomes  evident  that  after  leaving 
the  Kirkland  Burn,  the  limestone  group  begins  to  curve  roond 
rapidly  towards  the  south-west,  almost  at  right  angles  to  its 
original  course.  It  sweeps  obliquely  down  the  southern  slopes  of 
Anchensoul  Hill,  and  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Stinchar  opposite  the 
farmstead  of  Dupin,  near  which  it  is  found  dipping  at  a  steep  an^ 
to  the  southward,  and  striking  to  the  westward,  in  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  parallel  to 
its  original  direction  in  Benan  Hill.  From  its  disposition  upos 
the  ground  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  it  is  actually  sweepiDf 
round  the  outer  curve  of  a  steep  anticlinal  arch,  the  main  axis  of 
which  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  river  Stinchar. 

In  the  grassy  slopes  of  Auohensoul  Hill  four  main  groiq»  of 
exposures  are  recognizable.  On  the  lateral  terrace  above  the  raxnod 
church  of  Kirkdominse,  the  Compact  Limestone  (Ab')  is  well  dis- 
played in  some  deserted  quarries.  In  the  most  northerly  of  these, 
the  highest  zones  of  that  division,  immediately  below,  the  Didfmi^ 
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graptus-bedB  (AV)  are  laid    open,   and   the   dividing   seams    of 
calcareous  shale  contain  an  abundance  of  fairly  preserved  fossils. 

The  commonest  forms  are  Leptcena  serieea,  Orthis  calligramma^ 
0,  biforatay  Turrilepas^  sp.,  Cyihere  aldensis,  Asaphus^  Encrinurus, 

These  beds  dip  to  the  eastward  at  a  small  angle,  and  below  them, 
in  their  natural  position,  we  find  the  red  sandstones  (Aa*'')  in  an 
old  cart-track  on  the  hill-face  above  the  ruins  of  Kirkdominee. 

In  KirkdominaB  Burn  the  Madurea-heAs  (Ab"+')  are  dis- 
cernible, preserving  generally  their  original  line  of  strike,  but 
greatly  shattered  and  folded.  Below  we  &id  a  large  development  of 
the  Purple  Conglomerate  (Aa^)  which  is  exhibited  in  the  stream- 
course. 

A  well-marked  N.E.  and  S.W.  fault  throws  down  a  patch  of  the 
calcareous  beds  in  their  proper  position  below  the  Benan  Conglomerate 
in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  little  burn,  on  both  sides  of  which  the 
Compact  Limestone  (Ab^)  has  formerly  been  excavated.  To  the  west 
also  the  line  of  junction  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  (Ac)  and  the 
Calcareous  Series  (Ab)  is  visible  for  some  distance  upon  the  grassy 
hill-side.  The  green  calcareous  and  concretionary  Didymograptus- 
shales  (Ab^)  are  shown  in  their  normal  transitional  position  in 
several  natural  exposures. 

In  Auchensoul  Bum,  which  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  of  EarkdominsB  Bum,  all  that  the  many  faults  of  this  spot 
have  left  visible  are  certain  lime-beds,  full  of  pebbles  of  igneous 
rocks,  imbedded  in  a  matrix  so  highly  calcareous  that  it  almost 
deserves  the  title  of  a  limestone.  These  possibly  belong  to  the 
Purple  Conglomerate  of  Kirkland  (Aa).  They  are  seen  in  the  stream- 
course  close  to  the  farmsteading  of  Auchensoul. 

4.  Dularg  Sfc, — Crossing  the  alluvial  flats  of  the  Stinchar,  which 
are  here  only  about  150  yards  in  width,  we  again  come  upon  the 
calcareous  series,  dipping  off  the  anticlinal  arch  to  the  south-east. 
They  are  exposed  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  river  and  in  the 
wooded  slopes  around  the  farmsteading  of  Dularg. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river  itself  the  greatly  contorted  Orthis-eonfinis 
iiagstones  (Ab^),  and  patches  of  the  Macliireor-hods  (Ab^),  together 
with  portions  of  the  underlying  Purple  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate 
(Aa),  are  well  displayed.  In  spite  of  their  shattered  character,  the 
fla^tones  are,  as  usual,  tolerably  fossiliferous,  and  yield,  among 
others,  Orthis  confinis^  Salt.,  Maclurea  Loganiy  Salt,  Stropkomena 
<frandi8y  and  fragments  of  Orthocerata  and  Corals. 

The  gentle  eastward  inclination  of  these  strata  is  rapidly  exchanged 

for  a  steeper  one  to  the  S.W.,  and  their  curving  strike  for  a  direct 

trend  to  the  S.W.,  parallel  with  the  normal  range  of  all  the  strata  of 

the  region.    The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  limestone  (Ab^)  next  makes 

its  appearance  in  two  quarries  close  to  the  farm  of  Dularg,  dipping 

steadily  at  a  steep  angle  to  theS.E.,  parallel  in  strike,but  diametrically 

opposite  in  dip,  to  its  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Stinchar 

valley  in  the  slopes  of  Auchensoul.    The  lunestones  in  these  quarries 

at  Dalai^  are  of  a  purple  colour  and  are  greatly  hardened,  veined, 

and  altered.    These  appearances  are  possibly  due  to  the  presence  of 
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the  enormoas  strike-faults  which  are  known  to  affect  the  strata 
here,  and  which  finally  cut  out  the  limestone  hand  altogether  a  few 
yards  west  of  the  farmsteading. 

5.  Craighicharae  Hill. — lieturning  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
8tinchar,  we  resume  our  description  of  the  nnhroken  line  of  the 
Benan  and  Auchensoul  Limestone  hand  at  the  point  where  we 
originally  commenced.  A  few  yards  to  the  west  of  our  typical  sec- 
tion of  the  Benan  Burn  we  find  the  calcareous  series  fairly  exposed  in 
the  clifis  and  upper  terraces  of  the  projecting  mound  of  Craigbickarae. 
From  the  steep  southern  cliff  of  Craigbickarae  itself  the  purple 
conglomerate  looks  out  in  great  force  over  the  valley.  In  the  grass- 
grown  terrace  above  the  cliflfe  the  O.-confinis  flags  (Ab*)  and  their 
more  arenaceous  associates  are  buried  beneath  turf  and  surface-soil; 
but  the  overlying  purer  limestones  (Ab'+')  are  shown  in  several 
small  exposures,  and,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  ground,  cover  a  large 
space  upon  the  hill-side.  The  beds  are  much  broken  by  faults  and 
slips ;  but  nevertheless  the  entire  group  may  be  easily  followed  upon 
the  ground  from  point  to  point,  everywhere  emerging  in  its 
natural  order  and  position  from  below  the  great  mass  of  Benan  con- 
glomerate (Ac)  which  forms  all  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  hills 
above.  The  line  of  contact  between  the  limestone  and  conglomerate 
is,  however,  nowhere  visible,  the  Didymograptus-ahaXes  (Ah*)  being 
cither  faulted  out  or  overgrown  with  grass  and  vegetation. 

In  the  small  burn  of  Auchlewan  the  Compact  Limestone  is  fully 
laid  open,  and  in  the  steep  hiU-face  to  the  right  of  it  the  Orthi^- 
confinis  Elagstones  &c.  are  displayed  and  are  abundantly  fossiliferous, 
yielding  chiefly  Orthis  canfinis.  Salt.,  Straphomena^  Maclurea^  Tetror 
dium,  sp. 

The  whole  of  the  calcareous  rocks  dip  steadily  into  the  hill-faoe  to 
the  southward,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  and  are  distinctly 
underlain  by  masses  of  the  Purple  Conglomerate  and  Sandstone  (Aa), 
which  are  exposed  for  some  distance  in  the  channel  of  the  little  bum 
below. 

6.  AuchUwan, — In  an  exposure  upon  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
Benan  Conglomerate  and  the  Calcareous  Series,  which  is  apparent 
a  few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  Auchlewan  Burn,  some  remarkable 
phenomena  are  observable.  In  an  old  quarry  above  the  outer  fence 
of  the  enclosed  and  formerly  cultivated  area  the  line  of  contact  of 
the  limestone  and  conglomerate  is  plainly  visible.  The  flaggy  and 
compact  limestones  dip  into  the  hill  at  their  normal  inclination,  and 
are  irregularly  surmounted  by  a  solid  mass  of  conglomerate  dipping 
in  the  same  direction,  but  at  a  slightly  inferior  angle.  The  line 
of  contact  is  most  irregular.  The  limestone  has  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  greatly  eroded  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the 
conglomerate.  The  regular  beds  of  the  limestones  strike  abruptly 
at  the  lower  portions  of  the  pudding-stone,  and  patches  of  the  former 
are  found  adhering  irregularly  to  the  weathered  ba&al  beds  of  the 
latter.  The  conglomerate  itself  is  almost  destitute  of  any  thing  like 
bedding ;  but  some  of  the  natural  planes  of  deposition  are  shown 
by  the  linear  arrangement   of   bands  of  small   pebbles.      In  its 
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lowest  beds  a  few  fragments  of  limestone  are  visible,  of  the  general 
size  of  marbles.     The  appearances  seen  are  difficult  to  explain  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  a  fault,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  patches  of 
limestone  in  the  conglomerate ;  but  if  they  are  actually  due  to  an 
UDConformability  we  have  to  suppose  that  within  the  insignificant 
distance  of  about  200  yards  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Didymograptus- 
shales  must  have  been  eroded  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  basal 
beds  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate,  and  in  addition  some  slight  thick- 
ness of  the  Compact  Limestone  itself.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  map 
that  an  important  fault  traverses  the  strata  at  this  locality,  and 
to  its  effects,  combined  with  certain  peculiarities  of  the  basal  beds 
of  the  conglomerate,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel,  the 
visible  phenomena  are  most  unquestionably  due. 

Prom  this  point  the  calcareous  series  is  prolonged  in  a  straight 
line  to  tho  south-west,  descending  the  slopes  diagonally  towards  the 
farmstead  of  Minuntion  and  the  valley  of  the  Stinchar.    The  nodular 
and  Compact  Limestones  (AV+')  are  exposed  in  two  fine  artificial 
sections  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  ruin  of  Auchlewan,  dipping 
steadily  into  the  hill- face  belo^  the  masses  of  Benan  Conglomerate, 
which  crop  out  continuously  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  overhanging 
slopes  above.     The  usual  fossils  of  the  limestones  may  be  collected 
with  difficulty  in  the  quarries  and  from  the  weathered  masses  of  lime- 
stone in  the  neighbouring  stone-dykes.    Unfoi-tunately  the  actual  line 
of  junction  of  the  Calcareous  and  Conglomerate  series  is  obscured, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  collect  any  available  evidence  with  respect  to 
the  apparent  unconformability  or  fault-line  of  Auchlewan  to  the 
east. 

In  the  steep  ridges  some  distance  north  of  the  farm  of  Minuntion 
the  limestone  is  seen  in  a  shattered  condition,  suggestive  of  faulting 
along  the  junction-line.  Immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
farmstead  the  Purple  Sandstones  (Aa^)  are  visible  in  their  natural 
position  with  respect  to  the  limestone,  preserving  their  steady  dip 
of  45°  into  the  hill- slope. 

Prom  the  hill-quarry  last  mentioned  the  limestone  may  be 
followed  in  occasional  exposures  in  a  slanting  direction  down  the 
slopes  into  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  stream  of  the  Stinchar.  Here 
vre  meet  with  a  magnificent  section  in  a  largo  quarry,  which  until 
very'  recently  was  worked  for  the  extraction  of  lime  for  the  use  of 
the  farmers  of  the  district. 

7.  Minuntion. — In  this  quany*  the  highest  zones  of  the  Compact 

Xiimestone  group  (Ab')  are  not  exposed.     The  only  strata  quarried 

are   the  lower  division  of  the  Maclurea-heda  and  the  underlying 

O.^coTifinis  flags  (Ab^).    The  latter  are  well  shown  in  the  floor  and 

sides  of  the  quarry ;  they  weather  to  their  usual  russet-brown  colour, 

and  are  pitted  with  the  usual  hollows  filled  with  rottenstone.    The 

JItfaclureaAiedA  contain  the  usual  characteristic  fossils  in  abundance ; 

t,\xG  Orthia-cwfinit  beds  swarm  with  well-preserved  Brachiopoda,  &o. 

Tho   commonest  forms  include  Orihis  confinis^  0.  biforata,  Belle^ 

roplufny  Siraphomena  expansa,  Triplesia  Grat/i,  lllamus  latus,  &c. 

Tliis  quarry  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  exposure  of  the  O.-con- 
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finis  beds.     In  no  other  locality  known  to  myself  are  they  so  dearly 
exhibited;  or  their  fossils  so  easily  procured  or  so  well  preeerred. 

This  quarry  lies  at  the  south-western  extremity  ofthecontiniunu 
band  of  limestone  we  have  followed  from  Auchensonl  and  Benan 
Hill  along  the  north  slope  of  the  Stinchar  valley.  The  band  here 
comes  to  an  abrupt  condusion.  It  is  bent  back  in  a  sharp  enive, 
with  an  accompanying  fault,  and  is  thrown  into  an  abrupt  syndinal 
from  below  which  rise  the  underlying  strata  of  the  deep-seated 
Purple  Conglomerate. 

This  is  well  exposed  in  the  floor  of  a  small  stream  which  here  de- 
scends the  slopes  of  the  hill  to  the  northward.  It  presents  all  Uie 
peculiar  features  of  this  remarkable  formation  as  exhibited  in  the 
t}'pical  section  of  Kirkland  and  Benan.  In  the  little  wood  we  re- 
cognize it  by  its  deeply  purple  matrix,  marbled  with  veins  of  calcite, 
and  filled  with  boulders  of  green  porphyrites,  grey  granites,  and  frag- 
ments of  altered  rocks.  Hard  and  firmly  compacted,  it  is  beaatifiilly 
polished  by  the  waters  of  the  cascade,  and  forms  a  most  strikiiig 
floor  to  the  darkened  stream-course. 

The  S3mclinal  and  fault  at  this  locality  bring  the  typical  line  of 
the  Stinchar  calcareous  series  to  an  abrupt  termination  in  the 
westerly  direction,  as  do  the  anticlinal  and  accompanying  faolts  of 
Dularg  the  same  line  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  east.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  scattered  exposures  of  the  strata  of 
this  group  in  the  more  complicated  district  to  the  northward^  it  may 
perhaps  be  advisable  to  re- summarize  the  x>oint8  already  established 
in  the  Girvan  succession  as  here  exhibited. 

We  find,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Stindur 
valley,  that  the  great  Benan  conglomerate  is  underlain  by  a  tbidc 
series  of  more  or  less  calcareous  strata,  constituted  of  the  following 
members  in  ascending  order : — 

feet. 
Kirkland  Beds : — 

Aa^  Purple  Oondomerate  of  Kirkland   (at  leaiit)  150 

Aa^.  Transitionaf  zone  of  Purplish  Sandstonee (poanUy)    50 

Stinchar  Limestone  group : — 

Ab^ .  Impure  Calcareous  Flagstones  with  Orthis  eonfinis 40 

Ab'*.  Maclurea-hods  30 

Ab*.  Compact  Limestones,  less  fossiliferous 30 

Ab^  Dufymc^op^tM-shales  with  Graptolites 30 

330 

That  all  these  relations  are  retained  essentially  unmodified  amonf 
the  remaining  exposures  of  this  series  in  the  Girvan  district  will 
next  be  demonstrated. 

(h)  Description  of  the  Confirmatory  Exposures  of  tlu  Calearw^a 
Series  in  the  Valley  of  the  Assd  Water • 

The  whole  of  the  great  Benan-Hill  ridge  lying  to  the  Dorthmri 
of  the  uninterrupted  Hue  of  calcareous  rock  just  described  is,  as  wc 
have  already  pointed  out,  composed  of  a  continuous  sheet  of  tlw 
dark  green  or  Benan  Conglomerate  (Ac),  which  in  our  typical  loealitMS 
immediately  overlies  the  Didymograptus^^^e^  (^^*)«     From  tbe 
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great  quarry  at  Ifinuntion  last  noticed,  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Bummit  of  the  Mull  of  Milljoan,  this  conglomerate  is  exposed  in 
erery  stream  that  has  laid  bare  the  strata  below  the  grassy  covering 
of  the  hill-tops.  It  varies  much  in  colour,  from  black  through  dark 
green  and  yellow,  and  even  purple  ;  but  we  find  few  traces  of  an 
approach,  either  in  colour,  composition,  or  texture,  to  the  beautifully 
marbled  basal  conglomerate  of  Kirkland  and  the  Stinchar. 

Throughout  much  of  this  extended  area  the  Benan  Conglomerate 
dips  at  very  low  angles  and  is  even  occasionally  perfectly  flat: 
indeed  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  area,  especially  along  the  central 
ridge,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  normal  position  of  the  rock. 

As  we  approach  the  exposures  of  the  calcareous  series  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  ridge,  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  con- 
glomerate increases  irregularly  to  an  average  of  about  45*^.     Along 
the  typical  Minuntion  and    Auchensoul  line,  as  we  have  shown, 
this  dip  is  universally  to  the  northward.     In  the  line  of  exposures 
between  Dupin  and  Brockloch,  which  we  have  next  to  notice,  the 
dip  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  to  the  southward.    This  renders 
it  highly  probable,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  our  inquiry,  that  the 
Benan-HiU  Conglomerate  of  this  area  will  be  found  to  be  arranged 
in  a  synclinal  form,  and  that  the  calcareous  rocks  which  rise  out 
from  below  it  to  the  northward  in  the  valley  of  the  Assel  will  prove 
identical  with  those  of  our  typical  calcareous  series  of  Minuntion  and 
the  Stinchar. 

1.  Dupin, — ^The  first  series  of  these  exposures  of  calcareous  beds 
is  disposed  in  a  broken  line  stretching  from  the  Earr  road  near  the 
foot  of  Pinjerrach  HUl,  down  the  southern  slope  of  the  valley  of  the 
Aflsel  to  Daldowie,  and  thence  across  the  river-valley  into  the  woods 
of  XiOtterpin  and  Pinmore.     The  most  satisfactory  of  the  exposures 
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Fig.  3. — Section  of  the  StrcUa  of  Dupin  Linn. 

w.w. 

4^f 


Ac.  Gbeen  Conglomerate  of  Benan  Hill. 
Stinchar  limestone  group : — 

Ab'.  Plaggy  InmestoneB ;  fossils  rare. 

Ab'.  Impure  Limestones  with  Maclurea. 

Ab'.  Nodular  calcareous  beds  with  Orthis  confinis,   Sirophomena, 

ITirkland  Beds : — 

Aa'.  Purple  and  grey  sandy  beds,  mack  shattered. 
?  Aa^  Purple  and  green  Conglomerate,  broken  and  faulted. 
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along  this  extended  line  is  that  visible  in  the  west  glen  of  Dupin, 
a  short  distance  above  the  edge  of  the  alluvial  trough  of  the  Assel 
opposite  the  great  lime-quarry  of  Tramitchell. 

(1)  Dwpin  West  Bum  (fig.  3). — About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  the  little  stream  of  the  glen,  coarse  dark-green  conglo- 
merates are  visible  on  its  banks,  dipping  at  varying  angles  to  the 
southward,  and  apparently  continued  uninterruptedly  above  to  the 
summit  of  the  Bcnan  ridge.  A  few  yards  below  the  most  northerly 
of  these  exposures,  thick  beds  of  flaggy  limestone  are  seen  plunging 
into  the  hill-face  at  the  same  general  angle  of  inclination  as  the 
green  conglomerates.  Where  they  cross  the  glen  these  limestones 
give  origin  to  the  small  waterfall  of  Dupin  Linn.  They  are  fairly 
exhibited  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  repose  upon  a  similar 
tliickness  of  flaggy  and  more  or  less  impurely  calcareous  beds, 
clearly  the  Maclurea-heds  ( Ab*"')  of  our  typical  sections  of  the  Stinchar 
valley.  These  are  underlain  in  their  turn  by  nodular  calcareous 
flags  (Ab^),  which  yield  examples  of  Orihis  confinis,  Slrophomena 
€.vpansa,  Illofnus^  &c.  Xext  follow  the  unfossiliferous  Transitional 
Sandstones  (Aa^),  which  graduate  downwards  in  their  turn  into 
purple  and  green  Conglomerates  (Aa^),  varied  with  calcareous  seams. 
In  other  words,  if  we  except  the  easily  eroded  Didymograptus-^dleA^ 
which  are  obscured  by  gravel,  we  find  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Calcareous  series  which  we  have  studied  to  the  southward  are 
visible  at  this  locality  in  their  natural  order  and  with  their  relative 
thickness. 

Fig.  4. — Section  of  the  Strata  of  Dupin  Mid  Burn. 


D.Jit*  -  t^ 


N.W. 


■•.. 


Ao.  Senan  Conglomerate  in  its  typical  form. 

Ac*.  Conglomerate  with  limestone  nodules. 

Ab*.  Ghreen  calcareous  shales  with  Graptolites  and  lAnguUt, 

Ah.  Limestones  much  distorted  and  faulted. 

A  ?.  Green  and  grey  flaggy  Sandstones. 

(2)  Ihpin  Mid  Burn  (fig.  4). — The  limestone  of  Dupin  Linn  may 
be  followed  across  the  grass-grown  slopes  to  the  north-eastward  into 
the  succeeding  stream-course  in  that  direction,  where  a  second  expo- 
sure of  the  band  is  laid  open.  Short  as  is  the  interval,  the  strata 
are  much  shattered  and  disjointed  by  small  faults,  and  in  the  stream- 
bed  itself  only  fragments  of  the  band  are  visible.  The  highest  strata 
seen  are  the  coarse  boulder-beds  of  the  great  Benan  Conglomerates 
(Ac)  of  the  usual  character.  The  lowest  bed  of  the  Conglo- 
merate (Ac*)  is  here  filled  with  rounded  nodules  of  limestone.  To 
judge  from  the  appearances  observed,  it  is  evident  that  these 
enclosures  have  not  been  derived  from  a  local  erosion  of  the  inferior 
limestone,  but  that  there  has   been  a  distinct  continuation,  of  the 
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limestone-yielding  conditions  for  a  time  into  the  era  of  production 
of  the  conglomerate  itself.  These  nodular  beds  succeed  a  patch 
of  calcareous  shales  (Ab^)  representative  of  the  Didymograptus- 
beds,  which  contain  a  few  characteristic  fossils,  principally  Lingulidse. 
This  zone  is  irregularly  underlain  by  the  compact  and  nodular 
limestones,  which  are  exposed  in  a  small  side  quarry,  and  are, 
especially  in  their  lower  portions,  greatly  contorted  and  shattered. 
The  section  is  terminated  below  by  a  series  of  sandy  grits,  probably 
those  of  the  lower  zones  of  the  O.-con/^nw-beds.  They  afforded  me 
no  fossils,  but  they  present  the  hollows  and  seams  of  rottenstone 
characteristic  of  the  zone. 

In  the  succeeding  runnels  which  cross  the  prolongation  of  the 
limestone  band  to  the  eastward,  the  calcareous  and  conglomeratic 
groups  are  shown  in  a  more  or  less  shattered  condition.  The  Benan 
Conglomerate  (Ac)  occupies  the  higher  parts  of  the  stream- courses. 
It  is  underlain  in  the  natural  order  by  patches  of  the  limestone  beds, 
which  in  their  turn  are  supported  by  fragments  of  the  under- 
lying sandy  gritstones.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  higher  zones 
of  the  limestones  part  with  their  calcareous  matter  as  we  pass  to 
the  eastward  is  most  remarkable,  the  whole  of  the  upper  beds 
showing  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  group  of  nodular  shales. 

2.  CraigweUs  or  Brockloch  Quam^, — After  traversing  a  short 
interval  devoid  of  rock-exposures,  we  again  meet  with  the  calcareous 
band  in  a  group  of  old  limestone- quarries  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
farmhouse  of  Brockloch. 

In  the  quarry  situated  at  the  disused  limekiln  of  Craigwells  we 
have  the  following  section  (fig.  5). 


Fig.  6. — BrocHoch  Qtutrry. 


N.w. 


S.E. 


Ja' 


Ac.  Benan  Oonglomerate. 
Abe.  CoDfflomerate  with  nodules 

of  lime. 
Ab'.  Compact  Limestone,  20  feet. 


Ab^.  Impure  flaggy  Limestones. 
Ab^  Nodular  Limestones. 
Aa2.  Calcareous  Flagstone. 


To  judge  from  this  section,  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
Compact  Limestones  (Ah')  are  surmounted  immediately  hy  the  hasal 
bedB  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  (Ac),  while  the  Didymograptus-hedB 
f  Ab*)  are  absent  from  the  section,  having  apparently  been  eroded, 
ind  that  the  overlying  conglomerate  rests  unconformably  upon  an 
undulated  face  of  the  Compact  Limestone,  fragments  of  which  occur 
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in  abundance  in  the  conglomerate  itself.  But  the  line  of  contact  ia 
dearly  a  fault,  while  tho  patches  of  lime  in  the  conglomerate  lie  in 
regular  seams,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  merely  nodular 
concretions,  as  if  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  deposition  of 
calcareous  matter,  which  marked  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  the 
limestone  series,  were  continued  into  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
period  in  which  the  Benan  Conglomerate  was  laid  down. 

That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  is  placed  beyond  question 
by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  phenomena  present^  by  the  suc- 
ceeding quarries  to  the  north-west  of  this  locality.  In  some  of  these 
the  DidymograptuS'sholGS  ( Ab^)  are  lost  through  faulting ;  in  othen 
they  are  well  displayed,  and  are  found  to  possess  all  their  usnal 
characters,  lithological  and  palsDontological.  Sections  of  the  two 
most  important  of  these  exposures  are  given  on  the  opposite  page. 

In  the  first  of  these  (fig.  6)  the  Didym4>ffraptiU'SibkieR  (JlV)  an 
formed  of  a  group  of  greenish  shales  and  impure  nodular  limestonee, 
and  lie,  precisely  as  in  the  Stinchar  valley,  between  the  Oompad 
LimesUynes  and  the  Bcnan  Conglomerates.  The  basal  beds  of  the 
latter  are  filled  with  limestone  nodules,  arranged  generally  along  the 
lines  of  stratification,  and  weather  to  a  Hght  yellow  or  orange-odour. 

In  the  second  (fig.  7)  the  ZHdymograptus-zone  is  most  effectiTehr 
displayed,  and  is  seen  to  be  composed,  as  usual,  of  bands  of  grey  and 
green  shales,  which  graduate  from  the  Compact  Limestones  below, 
through  a  series  of  nodular  beds,  into  the  Benan  Conglomerate  abore, 
the  basal  zones  of  the  latter  being  filled  with  seams  and  patchei 
of  calcareous  nodules,  and  weathering  of  the  usual  bufiT  or  orange 
tint. 

The  DidymograptiM-ahaleB  themselves  yield  the  diaracteristic 
fossils  Didymograptus  supersies,  Climacograpttts  nanus^  Aentreta 
NichdUoni^  &c. 

Summary, — Our  study  of  this  portion  of  the  Dupin-Brocklodi 
band  has  taught  us  that  along  this  line  there  is  no  line  of  imgnlar 
erosion  at  the  base  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate.  In  Dnpin,  mid- 
way along  its  course,  the.  Didymograptus-hoA^  (Ab*)  are  present  in 
force,  and  with  their  typical  aspect  as  exhibited  in  the  Minunti<m 
and  Stinchar  area.  As  we  pass  eastward  along  the  deserted  quarries 
of  Brockloch  and  Craigwdls,  their  place  is  distinctly  occnpied  \\ 
a  thin  group  of  nodular  limestones  and  Graptolitic  shales,  sur- 
mounted by  conglomerates  full  of  seams  and  balls  of  calcarcoo 
matter.  These  overlying  beds,  though  they  appear  to  be  derirvd 
partially  from  the  reconstructed  ddbris  of  tlie  calcareous  series,  are 
rather  interpretable  as  evidence  that  the  era  between  the  period 
of  deposition  of  the  Stinchar  calcareous  series  and  that  of  the  Beaio 
Conglomerate  was  a  period  of  oscillation,  and  that  the  lime-pio- 
ducing  conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  time  of  deposition  of 
the  Stinchar  calcareous  series  were  prolonged  into  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  epoch  in  which  the  tumtdtuous  Benan  Congloiner»te  ww 
formed. 

To  the  north  of  that  portion  of  the  Dupin-CraigweUa  limeetace 
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Fig.  6. — Section  of  Quarry  North-east  of  OraigweUs^ 


Ac.  Benan  Conglomerate  (here  weathering  of  an  orange  tint). 
«.  Didymograptus'iouQ  or  paseage-beds  between  Stinohar  Limestone  group  and 
Benan  Conglomerate. 

Abe  Yellow  Conglomerate  with  limestone-nodules. 

Ab*".  Green  calcareous  Shales  with  Lingula. 

Ab^'.  Nodular  and  impure  flaggy  limestones. 
Ab^.  Compact  Limestones. 


Kg.  7. — Section  of  Quarry  between  Brockloch  and  Little  Lane  Toll, 


K.W. 


B.B. 


yzr. 


«/-^' 


.c.  Benan  Conglomerate,  weathering  of  an  orange  tint,  4  feet, 
"or  I>idymograptits-be6iB : — 
Abe.  Yellow  Conglomerate  with  nodules  of  limestone,  6  feet. 
Ab^".  Green  calcareous  Shales,  8  feet,  with  LingtUa,  Acrotreta  A  iehol 

sotti,  DiplograptuSf  &o. 
Ab^'.  Nodular  and  impure  flaggy  Limestones,  4  feet. 
Compact  Limestones,  without  yisible  fossils. 
y^y.  Faults. 

fc  .  J.  G.  S.  No.  162.  2  Q 
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band  we  have  laat  described  the  green  and  yellow  beds  of  the  Benan 
Conglomerate  are  visible,  extending,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in 
an  unbroken  mass  from  the  limestone  band  to  the  sluggish  stream 
of  the  Assel  Water.  Hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost  certain 
that  this  southerly  dipping  limestone  band  is  here  brought  to  the 
surface  by  a  sharp  anticlinal,  ranging  from  N.£.  to  S.W.,  a  small 
fault  running  along  its  summit  and  depressing  the  strata  to  the 
north.  On  that  side,  except  at  Dupin  Linn,  nothing  is  visible  of 
older  date  than  the  Benan  Conglomerate  (Ac).  On  the  south-east 
margin,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  various  tliicknesses  of  the  Stinchar 
calcareous  series  are  recognizable,  the  deepest  strata  visible  being 
the  Purple  Conglomerate  and  Sandstones  (Aa)  of  Dupin  linn,  which 
we  identified  at  the  point  where  we  commenced  our  study  of  the 
band. 

This  anticlinal  and  its  accompanying  fault  are  probably  prolonged 
continuously  to  the  south-westward  in  the  same  general  straight  line ; 
but  as  the  Benan  Conglomerate  is  seen  in  some  small  exposures 
in  this  direction  immediately  west  of  Dupin  linn,  while  the  lime- 
stone is  found  in  place  along  a  parallel  lino  some  500  yards  to  the 
southward,  it  is  possible  that  the  fault  varies  much  in  throw,  and  is 
accompanied  by  parallel  dislocations  of  equal  extent. 

3.  ShdUoch-HUl  Exposures. — ^Less  than  a  mile  to  the  west,  how- 
ever, the  calcareous  series  again  makes  its  appearance  in  the  exact 
prolongation  of  the  Craigwells  fault,  as  we  are  presented  with  a 
fairly  continuous  section  half  a  mile  in  length  and  of  very  great 
interest. 

The  limestone  is  seen  in  several  old  quarries  excavated  in  tlie 
north  slope  of  Shalloch  Hill.  In  the  easternmost  of  these  quarries 
the  strata  are  much  dislocated,  and  their  junction  with  the  interest- 
ing rocks  to  the  southward  is  obscured.  In  the  second  quarry  the 
limestones  lie  between  calcareous  flags  weathering  with  a  honey- 
combed surface,  probably  the  O.-confinis  flags  (Ab'),  and  soft  shales 
and  nodular  grits  representative  of  the  transitional  zone  of  Craigwells 
and  Brockloch.  Westwards  the  same  flaggy  limestones  are  seen 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  ploughed  fields,  and  eastwaitls  in  the 
bed  of  the  small  bum  of  Auchenmaddy. 

These  calcareous  beds  are  succeeded  to  the  north  by  the  great 
Benan  Conglomerate ;  while  to  the  southward  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  remarkable  mass  of  Shalloch  Hill,  which  will  be  presently 
described.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  discern  any  stratigraphical  evidence 
of  value  in  the  Shalloch  exposures  of  these  limestones,  a  study  of 
their  geographical  distribution,  as  shown  upon  the  map,  renders  it 
almost  certam  that  they  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  Craigwells 
anticlinal  and  fault. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  quarries  we  meet  with  a  most 
remarkable  exhibition  of  the  Stinchar  calcareous  beds  and  their 
underlying  purple  conglomerate,  in  the  rugged  area  of  Shalloch  HHi 
itself  (fig.  8),  which  forms  one  of  the  outer  buttresses  of  the  Benan 
ridge.     Within  this  area,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
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half  a  mile  in  breadth,  occur  patches  of  limestones,  felspathic  grite 
and  breccias,  and  bedded  igneous  rocks,  aU  intensely  crumpled  and 
omshed  together,  and  pierced  by  dykes  of  diorite  and  serpentine. 
This  area  is  limited  by  faults  both  on  the  north  and  south,  outside 
of  which  lie  the  unaltered  beds  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate. 

On  both  margins  of  the  area  we  find  the  beds  of  the  calcareous 
series  ;  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  greatly  wrinkled  strata  is 
that  of  an  irregular  anticlinal. 

Skallock  Hill. — All  the  central  part  of  this  remarkable  area  is 
formed  of  grey  and  purple  felsites,  broecias  of  igneous  rocks,  altered 
shales,  and  a  peculiar  purple  brecciated  conglomerate.  This  last- 
named  rock  forms  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  area,  and  is  veil 
displayed  in  open  quarries  and  prominent  bosses  of  naked  rock 
Except  in  its  excessive  induration  and  the  presence  of  much  ser- 
pentine and  serpen ti nous  matter,  it  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  the 
basal  conglomerate  ( Aa^)  of  Kirkland.  The  pebbles  of  igneous  rocb 
enclosed  are  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the  Stinchar  rock ;  but 
the  brilliantly  purple  matrix,  highly  calcareous  and  traversed  by 
innumerable  veins  of  spar,  is  identical. 

The  associated  felsites,  breccias,  and  gabbros  arc,  however,  mo^t 
distinctly  those  of  the  much  older  Ballantrae  Series^  in  which  cor- 
responding calcareous  breccias  (calcareous  and  serpen tinoos  ash- 
beds)  occur  at  several  localities.  At  the  same  time  the  hardened 
and  altered  rocks  of  the  present  area  are  fringed  to  the  N.W.  (sec 
plan,  fig.  8)  by  unaltered  breccias,  similar  U>  those  of  Millenderdale. 
which  lie  apparently  between  the  conglomerate  and  the  BaUaydrc- 
Series.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  tht 
hardened  and  igneous  rocks  and  dykes  of  this  Shalloch-HiU  am 
are  of  older  date  than  the  Kirkland  Purple  Conglomerate  ( Aa^,  and 
are  here  brought  to  the  surface  along  a  faulted  anticlinal. 

Nevertheless  there  are  difficulties  even  upon  this  theory ;  for  cal- 
careous strata  belonging  to  the  Orthi^-cxmfinis  Flagstones  (AV)  are 
visibly  entangled  among  the  purple  beds  in  the  very  centre  of  tbr 
area  and  afford  several  of  the  characteristic  fossils  in  a  fair  state  ^i 
preservation.  They  are  even  better  exhibited  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bupin  fault  near  the  edge  of  Auchenmaddy  Bom  on  it.< 
north-east  margin,  where  Orthis  confinis  and  Sirophmena  dUernaid 
are  not  uncommon. 

4.  Little  Letterpin. — ThoGraigwells  fault,  which  forms  the  northers 
boundary  of  this  area,  is  prolonged  from  the  Shalloch  quarries  acroi^ 
the  valley  of  the  Assel  into  the  elevated  ground  to  the  west  of  the 
farm  of  Little  Letterpin,  where  the  limestone  was  formerly  worked 
for  agricultural  purposes.  In  this  locality  we  have  a  repetition  h 
miniature  of  the  phenomena  of  Shalloch  Hill.  The  limestone  seer 
in  the  old  quarry  consists  merely  of  a  few  feet  of  very  impuD'} 
calcareous  rock,  greatly  shattered,  dipping  irregularly  to  the  souths 
ward,  and  faulted  abniptly  against  the  main  mass  of  Benan  CV»n- 
glomerate  to  the  south.  The  higher  points  of  Little  Letterpin  Hil^ 
consist  of  the  purple  grits  and  breccias   of  the  altered  sene^ 
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These  are  prolonged  for  nearly  a  mile  to  the  south-west,  and  are 
mach  interfered  with  and  hardened  by  protrusions  of  gabbro,  which 
has  been  forced  through  the  beds  in  a  complicated  plexus  of  dykes 
and  veins. 

The  Stinchar  beds  of  this  locality  lie  apparently  between  two 
convolving  faults,  which  appear  to  be  the  prolongations  of  those 
which  bound  the  Shalloch-Kill  area.  These  unite  to  the  south-west 
into  a  single  line,  which  may  be  most  conveniently  regarded  as  part 
of  the  Craigwells  dislocation,  which  is  continued  in  this  direction 
into  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  Lendal. 

(c)  Description  of  the  Supplementary  Exposures  south  of  the  Oirvan 

Valley, 

1.  Aldons  Quanry, — Before  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  scat- 
tered exposures  of  the  Stinchar  calcareous  series  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the ^nan- Hill  ridge,  it  will  be  advisable  to  turn  aside  for  a  while, 
and  examine  the  magnificent  exhibition  of  these  rocks  in  the  quarries 
at  Aldons  and  their  extension  in  the  south-west.    The  massive  con- 
glomerates of  Benan  Hill  are  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the 
highest  points  of  the  Benan  ridge  across  the  lower  valley  of  the  Assel 
Water  into  the  steep  slopes  of  Aldons  Hill  west  of  Pinmore.    About  a 
mile  south-west  of  Pinmore  Bridge  the  great  conglomerate  is  reduced 
almost  to  a  point  between  two  converging  faults,  which  have  thrown 
it  down  in  a  narrow  synclinal  among  the  Ballantrae  metamorphic 
and  igneous  rocks.     The  limestone  is  seen  coming  out  from  below 
the   Benan  Conglomerate  on  both  sides  of  this  synclinal ;  and  its 
relations  to  the  rocks  above  and  below  are  admirably  shown  in  the 
larige  quarries  which  have  long  been  opened  at  this  locality. 

In  the  north-west  quarry  and  in  the  sides  of  the  roadway  leading 
thence  towards  the  valley  of  the  Stinchar  we  have  an  excellent 
exhibition  of  the  rocks. 


Fig.  9. — Section  of  Large  Quarry ^  Aldons. 
S.E.  N.w. 


Ac   Benan  Oonglomerate.  Ab'.  Impure  flaggy  LitnestODes  with 

Ab^'.   ShaXyheABwithAmpyXfLepianOf&jo.  Macfurea  Logan%  Cy there  al 

j^jy*.   Compact  Limestones.  densis,  &c. 

X.  Igneous  rooks  of  the  Ballantrae  Series, 

This  quarry  (fig.  9)  is  opened  along  the  line  of  fault  between  the 
^tUht^^^  rocks  and  the  Girvan  Series.    The  lowest  bedded  rocks 
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exposed  are  impure  calcareous  flagstones  (Ab').  These  aie  grestly 
shattered  and  crashed  by  the  fault,  and  weather  down  into  small 
irregularly  shaped  fragments,  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  their  in- 
cluded calcareous  matter,  subside  into  a  black  mud.  They  are 
actually  thin-bedded  limestone-flags,  with  a  wrinkled,  pitted  surface, 
the  irregularities  of  which  are  flUed  up  with  soft  dark  mud  of  a 
flaky  texture.  They  yield  many  examples  of  Maclurea  Logani  of 
large  size,  together  witii  myriads  of  the  minute  crustacean  Cythere 
aldensis^  M'Goy.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  these 
Madurea-fLagBtoueSf  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  30  or  40  feet. 

They  are  succeeded  by  the  Compact  Limestone  beds  in  thick 
strata,  clearly  identical  with  the  Compact  Limestones  of  Benan 
Bum.  No  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their  origiual  thick- 
ness at  this  locality,  but  it  must  have  been  somewhat  less  tJian  that 
of  the  subjacent  flagstones. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  quarry  a  fault  has  brought  down  the 
more  gently  inclined  Benan  Conglomerate  against  tiiese  Cj^xnpact 
Limestones ;  but  as  we  trace  the  fault  in  its  course  along  the  face 
of  the  quarry  to  the  west,  some  of  the  intermediate  beds  make 
their  appearance  below  it.  These  consist  of  thin-bedded  greeni^- 
grey  shales  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  clearly  repre- 
sentative of  our  DidymograpttiS'hedB  of  the  Eirkdominae  iMand  and 
the  corresponding  zone  of  Craigwells  (Ab^).  They  are  here  abtm- 
dantly  fossiliferous,  being  crowded  with  casts  of  fossils  of  the  gmen 
Agnostus^  Ulcenus^  Eemopleurides,  lAngula^  Aerotreia,  and  Leptana, 
together  with  Cythere  and  fragments  of  Encrinites.  The  remaining 
quarries  of  this  locality  are  opened  along  the  southern  line  of  fault 
where  the  calcareous  series  is  seen  in  contact  with  the  igneous  rocb, 
but  too  greatly  shattered  to  afibrd  fossils. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  how  easily  the  suocessioa  in 
this  locality  is  interpreted  by  the  facts  we  have  already  obtained 
in  the  Benan-Hill  area,  and  how  complete  is  the  identity  of  the 
various  zones  of  strata  as  here  exhibited  with  the  corresponding 
rocks  of  the  typical  calcareous  band  of  Auchensoul  and  Minuntion. 
The  inferiority  of  the  Stinchar  calcareous  series  to  the  Benan  Con- 
glomerate and  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  members  of  that 
series  having  dow  been  satisfactorily  determined,  we  turn  with  the 
confidence  bom  of  certainty  to  the  study  of  the  remaining  exposura 
of  these  beds  in  the  Girvan  district,  treating  of  each  exposure  as 
briefly  as  is  consistent  with  the  object  we  have  in  view. 

The  great  fault  in  the  southern  quarries  at  Aldons  ia  weU  shovn 
in  the  railway-cutting  above  Pinmore  Bridge.  Here  a  few  feet  oi 
the  Compact  Limestones  are  seen  in  a  shattered  condition.  betwe<fr 
the  metamorphic  or  igneous  rock  and  the  overlying  sheet  of  Benan 
Conglomerate,  the  whole  dipping  at  a  gentle  angle  to  the  north- 
west. 

The  same  fault  is  seen  in  the  Stinchar  near  Pinmore  Bridge ;  hat 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  limestone. 

Several  exposures  of  the  calcareous  series  occur,  however,  in  the 
prolongation  of  this  line  to  the  north-west.     In  the  heights  to  the 
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north  of  Kilpatrick  the  limestone  is  seen  in  several  localities,  in'thin 
courses  and  in  several  neglected  quarries,  greatly  interfered  with 
by  protrusions  of  gabbro,  and  having  no  definitely  regular  relation 
to  the  surrounding  sheet  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  (see  map  2, 
Plate  XXY.).  Faulted  patches  of  the  same  rock  are  visible  along  the 
extension  of  the  Aldons  dislocation  to  the  north,  as  far  as  the  summit 
of  Daldowie  Hill.  Their  geographical  disposition  may  be  gathered 
from  a  study  of  the  accompanying  map  of  the  region. 

2.  Tramitchell  Quarries  Sfc. — By  far  the  most  important  exposure 
of  the  Stinchar  Limestone  south  of  the  Girvan  valley,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  is  undoubtedly  that  presented  in  the  great 
lime-quarries  at  Tramitchell  in  the  valley  of  the  Assel.  Here  the 
limestone  is  quarried  in  a  steep  cliff  which  overhangs  the  roadway 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  200  yards.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
altogether  much  thicker  and  purer  than  in  any  other  exposure  in 
the  entire  Girvan  region ;  and  next  to  the  •quarry  of  Craighead,  to 
be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  this  quarry  certainly  afibrds  the  chief 
supply  of  lime  for  the  district.  It  is  mined  in  large  quantities, 
burnt  in  the  kilns  upon  the  spot,  and  led  upon  a  tramway  to  the 
railway-station  at  Pinmore. 

At  a  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  at  least  100  feet  of  Compact 
limestone  are  developed  at  this  locality ;  but  this  apparently  ab- 
normal thickuess  is  delusive,  and  the  limestones  are  actually  of  no 
greater  vertical  extent  than  elsewhere.  A  long  strike-fault  bounds 
them  to  the  north,  throwing  down  against  them  the  highest  zones  of 
the  overlying  Benan  Conglomerate.  The  limestones,  which  include 
also  the  whole  of  the  Maclurea-zoTie,  are  crumpled  up  against  this 
fault  in  a  broken  anticlinal  form,  and  dip  with  several  small  step- 
slips,  visible  in  the  quarry-face,  steadily  to  the  southwards,  as  if 
passing  below  the  Benan  Conglomerate  of  the  flats  of  the  Assel. 

The  sharp  anticlinal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fault  is  well 
seen  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  exposure.  Some  of  the  more 
impure  and  nodular  beds  on  the  floor  of  the  quarry  take  on  an  oolitic 
structure,  a  very  rare  phenomenon  among  the  limestones  of  this 
region. 

In  the  purer  flaggy  limestones  at  the  summit  of  the  anMclinal  occur 
the  peculiar  fossils  Saccammina  Carteri  and  GHrvaneUa  problematica, 
which,  together  with  fragments  of  Encrinites  and  Tetradium,  are 
very  abundant.  The  lower  JfacZurea-flagstones  in  the  centre 
of  the  quarry  yield  Maclurea  Logani^  Ecculiompkalus  Bucklandiy 
Orthis  cnlligramma,  Strophomena  corrugateUa,  and  their  usual 
associates. 

The  wide-spreading  and  continuous  mass  of  Benan  Conglomerate 
of  the  upland  area  of  Benan  and  Auchensoul,  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  restricted  our  description,  seems  originally  to  have  expanded 
to  the  westward  into  a  broad  sheet  many  square  miles  in  superficial 
extent,  around  and  above  the  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks 
of  Lendal  and  Ballantrae.  The  powerful  dislocations  which  have 
affected  the  Girvan  district  have,  however,  shattered  this  broad  sheet 
into  four  distinct  fragments.      Two  of  these,  forming  the  high 
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groands  of  Millenderdale  and  Laggan,  are  Btill  coDtinaous  wif^  our 
typical  mass  of  fienan  TTill.  The  remaining  two,  which,  occnr  upon 
the  ridges  of  Trowier  and  the  Byne  Hill,  are  now  separated  from  tlie 
Benan  ridge  and  each  other  hy  two  gigantic  stnke-fanlts,  whieh 
have  thrown  down  between  them  strata  of  much  later  geological 
age.  Not  only  is  the  present  geographical  arrangement  of  the  rods  • 
of  these  areas  almost  demonstrative  of  their  original  continuity, 
but  their  detailed  study  shows,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
they  agree  precisely  in  all  their  petrological  characters  with  &eir 
prototypes  of  Benan  Hill,  and  are  similarly  underlain  by  a  group  of 
calcareous  beds  answering  exactly  to  our  limestone  series  of  Auchoi- 
soul  and  the  Stinchar. 

3.  MiUenderdale  area.  —  The  most  southerly  of  these  supple- 
mentary areas  is  formed  by  a  narrow  prolongation  of  the  Benan  Com- 
glomerate,  about  three  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  width,  whidi 
stretches  from  the  typical  area  at  Kindaer  viaduct  upon  the  water  of 
Assel,  into  the  heart  of  the  Ballantrae  rocks  upon  the  water  of  LendiL 
It  is  distinctly  interposed  between  these  igneous  rocks  and  the  sheet 
of  Graptolitic  flagstone  which  everywhere  succeeds  to  the  Besan 
Conglomerate  in  the  Girvan  district.  The  peculiar  relations  of  this 
strip  of  conglomerate  to  the  neighbouring  Ballantrae  rocks  need  not 
detain  us  here.  It  wiQ  be  sufficient  for  our  present  puipose  to  state 
that  a  caref^il  mapping  of  the  area  makes  it  clear  that  it  fonu, 
generally  speaking,  a  faulted  anticlinal.  Near  its  western  extremity 
the  Stinchar  Limestone  emerges  &om  below  it  in  a  gronp  of  oU 
quarries  and  natural  exposures  near  the  farmsteading  of  Millendo^ 
dale.  A  few  specimens  of  Saccammina  Carteriy  and  Teiradium 
Peaehii  are  procurable  from  these  limestones.  In  the  deserted  quany 
west  of  the  steading,  in  spite  of  the  shattered  state  of  the  beds,  ve 
recognize  with  certainty  the  Nodular  Flags  (Ab*)  at  its  northern 
extremity,  followed  by  the  Compact  Limestones  (Ab'),  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  which  the  excavation  was  made,  and  finally  a  few  feet  of  tibe 
superior  greenish  shales  of  the  IHdymograptiis-hedB  (Ab^)  are  seen  in 
the  stream-course  to  the  south-west. 

Fig.  10« — Basal  Zones  of  (Tie  Girvan  Succession^  south-wsst 

of  MUUnderdah, 

8.E.  X.W. 


^^^•^^Mv 


Ac.  Benan  Conglomerate. 

Abe.  Grsptolitic  shales  with  Diplograptus  ru^osus,  Crypt,  iricorvis,  ft& 

Ax.  Base  of  G-iryan  Conglomerate. 

Ax'.  Well-bedded  ashy  coni^lomerates  and  sandstones. 

Ax^.  Coarse  breccias  of  fragments  of  igneous  and  altered  roekSk  «xtk 
interstratified  purple  sandstones  and  red  and  green  grits  and 
X.  Igneous  and  alterea  rocks  of  Bailanirae  Series. 
/.  Fault. 
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In  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  small  stream  which  drains  the  grassy 
heights  to  the  south-west  of  this  locality  an  interesting  section  of 
what  appear  to  be  the  basal  breccias  and  sandstones  of  the  GirVan 
succession  is  laid  bare.  The  lithological  characters  and  physical 
relationships  of  these  beds  will  be  apparent  upon  a  study  of  the 
.  foregoing  section  (fig.  10),  but  their  detailed  description  is  reserved 
for  a  future  occasion. 

4.  Dinvin  and  Laggan  ITtZZ.— Northward  of  the  anticlinal  and 
fault  of  Letterpin  and  Brockloch  a  long  tongue  of  the  Benan-Hill 
Conglomerate  runs  westward  from  the  quarries  at  Tramitchell  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Assel,  and,  expanding  rapidly  as  it  is  followed  in 
this  direction,  finally  forms  a  broad  rounded  mass  more  than  two 
square  miles  in  area,  in  the  rugged  heights  of  Laggan  and  Binvin. 
The  beds  of  this  sheet  of  conglomerate  are  thrown  into  innumerable 
undulations,  which  are  well  seen  in  a  host  of  natural  exposures ;  but 
none  of  these  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  bring  the  underlying 
calcareous  series  to  the  surface.     Westward,  however,  the  conglo- 
merate area  is  bounded  by  the  complicated  group  of  dislocations 
which  surround  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  outlier  of  Glendrissock ;  and 
in  their  neighbourhood  we  find  exposed  the  basal  beds  of  the  conglo* 
merate,  together  with  a  few  feet  of  the  infrajacent  calcareous  series. 
From  the  farmhouse  of  Pinnacher  for  some  distance  towards  the 
narrow  gorge  of  Laggan  Gill  the  deepest  beds  of  the  conglomerate 
dip  at  a  gentle  angle  to  the  south-eastward  below  all  the  overlying 
masses  of  Dinvin.    Bising  out  from  beneath  these,  in  their  natural 
order,  we  find  the  Stinchar  Limestone  in  two  disconnected  spots. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  old  quarry,  a  hundred  yards  north-west  of  the 
steading  of  Pinnacher,  where  hard  compact  limestones  form  a  rude 
anticlinal,  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  overlain  by  calcareous  fiaggy 
shales  dipping  towards  the  great  conglomerate  of  Dinvin.    The 
only  fossils  I  have  collected  from  these  beds  are  undeterminable 
Brachiopoda ;  but  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  been 
more  fortunate,  as  they  enumerate  in  their  list  of  organic  remains 
from  Pinnacher  the  characteristic  and   peculiar    Stinchar  forms 
Maclurea  Logatd^  Salt.,  and  Lyopora  favosa^  M'Coy. 

In  the  second  exposure,  which  occurs  in  a  deep  bay  of  the  con- 
glomerate, about  half  a  mile  to  the  north-eastward,  a  fairly  satis- 
factory section  is  seen,  showing  the  beds  of  transition  between 
che  calcareous  series  and  the  Benan  Conglomerate.     At  this  locality 
the  h&sal  beds  of  the  Benan  rock  dip  at  a  medium  angle  to  the 
eastvrard  below  the  continuous  mass  of  the  neighbouring  slopes ; 
they   weather  with  the  orange-yellow  tint   characteristic  of  the 
corresponding  beds  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  Benan  area. 
the    nodular  calcareous  seams  of  the  Brockloch  zone  at  the  base  of 
the  Senan  rock  here  unite  into  a  distinct  band  of  limestone,  more 
than  a  foot  in  thickness,  which  is  both  overlain  and  underlain  by 
coarse  conglomerates,  thus  affording  us  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  conformability  of  the  Stinchar  and  Benan  strata. 

A  ehort  distance  to  the  south  a  branch  of  the  Glendrissooh  fault 
steps  forward  the  conglomerate  of  Dinvin  into  the  mound  of  Laggan 
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Hill,  and  an  altered  patch  of  the  BaUantrae  calcareoos  series  (xm» 
out  from  below  it  at  the  head  of  the  Laggan  Gill. 

6.  Trowier  Hill, — ^The  summit  and  south-west  scarp  of  Trowicr 
Billy  which  lies  between  the  two  forks  of  Piedmont  Bum,  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  last-mentioned  locality,  are  formed  of  an  irregular 
dome  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate.  The  south-western  limits  of  the 
conglomerate  area,  as  expressed  upon  the  map  (PI.  XXIV.),  are 
purely  inferential,  as  the  natural  surface  of  Piedmont  Hill  itsel!  is 
obscured  by  moss  and  vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  of 
Trowier  itself,  however,  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  a  calcareous  series  in  place,  in  the  numerous  excavataons  formerly 
made  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  lime,  in  the  existence  of  an  old 
lime-kiln,  and  in  the  abundance  of  scattered  fragments  of  altered 
calcareous  rock.  Such  fragments  as  are  capable  of  interpretation 
give  no  evidence  that  the  higher  Compact  limestones  have  been 
obtained  at  this  spot ;  but  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  impure  and 
more  or  less  ashy  and  serpentinized  band  of  the  Ballantrat  Seria, 

6.  Dow  HiU, — ^A  marked  and  most  symmetrical  anticlinal  of  tiie 
same  Benan  rock  forms  the  conspicuous  knoll  of  Dow  Hill,  a  short 
distance  lower  down  the  water  of  Piedmont.  No  great  thickness  of 
the  conglomerate  is  here  exposed,  but  its  infraposition  to  the 
surroundiDg  strata  of  the  neighbouring  slopes  (the  Graptolitic  flag- 
stones and  shales  to  be  presently  described)  is  most  perfectly 
exhibited. 

7.  Byne  Hill  and  Kennedy's  Pcus. — ^The  most  conspicuous  and 
best-known  of  the  many  exposures  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  in 
the  Girvan  district  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Byne  Hill  and 
Kennedy's  Pass.  It  forms  the  northern  and  steeply  dosoending 
flank  of  the  igneous  ridges  of  Grey  Hill  and  Pinbain,  in  an  unbroken 
sheet  about  four  miles  in  length.  It  is  beautifully  displayed  in  the 
rugged  mound  of  the  Byne  HiU  (fig.  11),  which  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  picturesque  view  of  this  ridge  and  the  <M 
sea-terrace  at  its  foot  from  the  town  itself.  The  arrangement  of  the 
rocks  in  this  hill  will  be  understood  from  the  following  generalised 
section.  Its  core  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  syenitic  granite,  which  is 
followed  to  the  south-eastward  by  a  strip  of  the  peculiar  serpentanoos 
rock  so  abundant  in  the  BaUantrae  region.  These  igneous  rocks  are 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  Benan  Conglomerate,  which  is  composed 
of  the  usual  tumultuous  masses  of  boulders  of  igneous  rocks  imbedded 
in  a  greenish  and  more  or  less  ashy  paste,  and  occasionally  divided 
by  seams  of  coarse  sandstone  and  bedded  grit.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  hill  the  beds  in  contact  with  the  syenite  differ  in  no  esaential 
respect  from  those  constituting  the  main  mass  of  the  conglomerate : 
but  on  the  south-eastward  slope  we  find  certain  calcareous  beds  lisinfr 
out  from  below. 

A  limestone  is  seen  in  an  old  quarry  on  the  line  of  f&vlt  betwen 
the  serpentine  and  the  conglomeratic  area  of  Drumfaim,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  tributary  of  ^e  Byne  Hill  Burn.  About  10  feet  of 
Compact  Limestone  is  visible,  dipping  60°  or  70°  S  J).,  shattered  and 
more  or  less  serpentinized  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  fault-linr 
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below,  and  passing  upward  regularly  into  flaggy  and  more  shaly 
beds  above.  These  are  at  once  surmounted  by  the  Benan  Conglo- 
merate. 


B.S. 


Fig.  11. — Section  across  the  Ballantrae  and  Oiiwan  Bocks 

of  Byne  Hill, 


£yii0  JftU 


ir.w. 


/ 


O.  R  S.  Conglomeratee  and  sandstones  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  age. 

Ac.  Benan  Conglomerate  in  its  ordinary  characters. 

L.  Crashed  and  altered  limestones  of  doubtful  age. 

2.  Serpentine. 

St.  Syenitic  granite  of  Bjne  Hill. 

//*.  Faults. 

The  same  beds  may  be  traced  a  short  distance  in  both  directions, 
and  are  possibly  cut  out  to  the  south-west  by  a  transverse  fault 
passing  through  the  farmhouse  of  Drumfaim. 

From  Byne  Hill  the  Benan  Conglomerate  is  traceable  in  an 
unbroken  strip  to  the  sea-shore  at  Kennedy's  Pass  (fig.  12).  It 
varies  much  in  its  transverse  diameter  throughout  this  extent ;  but 
as  it  nowhere  exhibits  any  of  the  naturally  underlying  limestones, 
BO  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  phenomena  exhibit^  in  the  few 
exposures  upon  the  hill-slopes,  it  seems  probable  that  throughout 
the  -whole  of  this  extent  its  Bouth-westem  edge  is  faulted  down 
against  the  igneous  series  of  Ballantrae. 

The  dividing  basal  fault  is  well  seen  where  the  conglomerate 
oomes  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  is  traceable  for  some  distance  in  a 
soath- westerly  direction,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  shore-line. 
Wliere  it  finaUy  disappears  beneath  the  water  it  is  joined  at  an  acute 
angle    by  a  second  strike-fault  coming  down  the  coast-line  from 
Shalloch  and  Ardwell.    In  the  angle  formed  by  these  two  converg- 
ing faults  there  is  a  grand  exhibition   of  Conglomerate  at  the 
wall-kiiown  locality  of  Kennedy's  Pass,  where  it  was  first  studied 
by  Mnrchison  and  Nicol,  and  where  it  has  been  frequently  examined 
by  reeent  students  of  the  rocks  of  this  region.    In  the  roadway  and 
cUffe  at  this  point  the  numerous  transverse  dislocations  which  have 
affected  it  admit  of  easy  recognition,  and  the  conglomerate  itself 
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Fig.  12,— Plan  of  the  Faulted  Area  of  Kentudt/'t  Fiui. 


A' 


Qitvsn  rocks  :- 

B'.  GraptolilJo  sliales  and  flagstonen  of  Ardwell. 

Bi.  Green  flagBtonca.  shales,  and  congIamerat«,  non-fosiilifarouj. 

Ao.  Benan  ConalomeiBtc. 

Ai.  'Bajal  Conglomerate  of  Eenncdj'B  F&sa. 
Ballantnu  rocks : — 

J!.  Athea  and  brecdas,  ignraus  rocks,  amjgdatoidal  tnps,  ic 

$/.  Bond  of  altered  limestone  and  calcareous  breccia. 
//.  Faults.  B  B,  Basaltic  djkee. 

is  laid  open  to  view  in  one  of  its  most  typical  forms.  The  matrii  of 
the  bastd  diviBioa  is  fioer  and  altogether  less  calcareous  than  in  tit 
interior  districte,  while  the  pehbles  are  generally  smaller  and  by  no 
means  bo  nnmerons ;  bnt  in  all  its  essential  features  the  nmas  mt 
through  by  the  roadway  reminds  us  of  the  ashy  Baaal  Congliuncratr 
of  Millenderdale  and  the  Stinohar,  while  th^  which  oocqts  npoa 
the  ridge  above  is  identical  with  our  typical  conglomerate  of  fiend 
Hill  and  A  uch  ensoul. 

(d)  Detcriplion  of  the  I'btnliferout  Expoaura  north  of  At 
Qirvait  Valley. 
1.  Craighead  Qaarria. — Next  to  our  typical  expoeun  of  tk> 
calcareoos  series  in  Benan  Bum  and  Auchensonl  in  Ifae  vmlky  ef 
tbe  Stinchar,  by  far  the  most  important  exhibition  of  the  Stacbv 
Limestone  is  that  afforded  us  in  the  great  lime-qnarries  of  Ci  ni^hril 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Oirvan.     These  qnaniM  sic 
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excavated  in  the  south-west  flank  of  the  prominent  ridge  of  Craighead 
and  Quarrel  Hill,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Glasgow 
and  South-western  Kail  way,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  railway- 
station  of  Killochan.  The  gigantic  fault  which  here  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Carboniferous  basin  of  the  Girvan  valley  runs 
at  this  point  parallel  to  the  railway,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
quarries  themselves.  Several  loop-faults  or  inosculating  branches 
of  this  grand  dislocation  are  given  off  along  its  course  to  the  north- 
westward ;  and  caught  up  between  these,  and  abruptly  collocated  with 
strata  of  comparatively  recent  geological  age,  we  find  long  lenticular 
masses  of  the  conglomeratic  and  calcareous  division  of  the  Girvan 
succession  we  have  been  studying  to  the  southward.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  loop-faults  surrounds  the  mound-like  hill  of  Craig- 
head, enclosing  a  lenticular  mass  of  rock  of  peculiar  character,  a  mile 
in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  main  mass  of  the  lenticle, 
which  forms  the  hill  itself,  is  clearly  identical  with  the  enigmatical 
rocks  of  Ballantrae,  and,  like  them,  is  formed  of  a  congeries  of  rocks 
partly  aqueous  and  partly  igneous,  the  latter,  again,  being  partly 
bedded  and  contemporaneous,  partly  intrusive  and  subsequent.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  lenticle,  however,  these  rocks  are  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  limestone  and  calcareous  strata,  of  a  semicircular  form, 
limited  at  both  ends  by  the  bounding  faults,  and  dipping  generally 
from  off  the  igneous  and  hardened  rooks. 

It  is  in  this  semicircular  mass  of  limestone  that  the  Craighead 
quarries  have  been  excavated.  They  are  two  in  number — an  older 
quarry  lying  on  the  southern  curve  of  the  semicircle,  and  a  newer 
quarry  running  along  its  eastern  edge.  The  former  has  been  long 
exhausted  of  its  superficial  and  more  easily  excavated  limestones. 
The  latter  is  in  constant  working  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  neighbourhood,  the  lime  being  burnt  in  kilns  upon 
the  spot,  and  defivered  by  special  tramway  at  the  railway-station 
of  Killochan. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  calcareous  rooks  of  this  locality 
-will  be  apparent  on  a  study  of  the  following  section  (fig.  13). 

The  two  sets  of  calcareous  strata  excavated  in  the  quarries  form, 
'with  respect  to  each  other,  a  rude  synclinal,  which  has  been  broken 
along  its  central  line.  Their  physical  arrangement  is  best  displayed 
in  a  section  .drawn  through  the  south  quarry  parallel  to  the  great 
£Ault. 

At  the  south-western  end  of  the  quarr}'  calcareous  and  ashy  con- 
^omerates,  representative  of  the  basal  conglomerates  of  Eirkland 
(Aa),  are  seen  in  vertical  and  even  partially  inverted  position  in 
contact  with  the  igneous  rocks  of  Craighead  Hill.  They  pass  below 
a  thick  group  of  nodular  beds  (Ab^  and  Ab),  which,  arranged  in  a 
l>afiin-like  form,  run  in  perpendicular  cliffs  round  the  western  and 
XKorthern  faces  of  the  quarry.  These  are  actually  concretionary 
limestones,  rendered  very  impure  by  the  presence  of  much  soft  green 
and  grey  mud.  They  contain  an  occasional  Maclurea^  and  are 
crowded  with  an  abundance  of  corals,  the  beautiful  tracery  of  which 
may  be  made  out  by  the  lens  in  all  the  white  seams  and  bands  that 
traverse  the  face  of  every  new-made  fracture  of  the  beds. 
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Fig.  13.— erection  o/  CraigTuad  QuarriM 

8.W. 

^Tf^j'^ 

■  »i^((*— -r 

"^4^- 

StinchBr  limestone  Group. 
Ab*.  Didj/moffraptut-iotm : — 

M  Shiterj  ehales  with  A'nmninT«,  An^x,  Leptana,  Ao. 

(i)  Blue  calcareous  and  slightly  carboniceous  shales  witli  CUntaeogn^ba 

bkomi»,  DipUff/r.  rugosus,  Ac 
(a)  Nodular  and  highly  adCBrcouB  sludea  crowded  vritJi  foaails. 
Ab*.  Compact  Limestones,  fossils  rare. 
Ab*.  Impure  3afg7  and  nodular limeetoneB,  gnatlj  shatteredaod  rolded,«ilti 

rare  Maclurea  Logani  ojid  abuudaut  corals, 
Ab.  Sand;  and  flaggj'  limestonea  with  OrthU,  Leptana,  Ac 
Xirkland  Conglomerate, 

Aa.  Baaal  breociated  and  ealosreous  conglomerate  and  grit, 
z.  Igneous  and  altered  rocks  of  Craighead  Hill- 
Oar.  Lower  Csrbaniferous  sandstones  of  the  Oirran  valley. 
//.  Faults. 

The  floor  of  the  quarry  itself  and  the  little  cliff  snpportiiig  the 
roadway  to  the  aouth  is  oompoeed  of  the  purer  and  more  compact 
limestones  'which  give  the  quarry  ita  economic  Talue.  They  are 
hero  greatly  hardened  and  have  a  pale  greyish-white  tint  when 
ireshly  broken.  They  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  than  elsewhere,  and  seem  to  hare  be«n  quarried  in  thick 
and  heavy  masses.  A  few  of  the  same  fossils  are  procurable  bota 
them  as  those  found  in  the  muddier  beds  below,  but  thoy  are  mni^ 
more  difficult  of  extraction. 

The  terminal  beds  of  these  compact  limestones  are  seen  at  the 
foot  of  a  boas  of  unescavated  rock  which  at  present  divides  the  two 
quarriee  from  each  other.  This  boss  owee  its  existence  to  the  cir* 
cnmstance  that  the  strata  of  which  it  is  formed  contain  too  little 
lime  to  be  available  for  burning ;  and  they  have  been  allowed  to 
remain,  while  the  surrounding  limestones  have  been  quarried  away. 
The  strata  seen  in  this  boss  are,  however,  of  great  value  to  the 
stratigraphist,  as  they  enable  him  to  complete  the  entire  section  of 
the  calcareous  series  visible  at  this  locality. 

In  the  western  cliff  of  this  mound  the  Compact  Limestones  are 
seen  to  be  overlain  by  about  10  feet  of  grey  and  black  Graptolitie 
shales,  identical  in  mineralogical  character  with  the  Bidt/moffraptia- 
ahales  (Ab')  of  the  Auchcnsonl  band.  They  contain  a  few  Graptolites 
and  shells.  Of  the  former,  Mrs.  Gray  has  here  collected  Crypto- 
graptua  trieomia,  Carr.,  sp.,  and  Jh'ploffrapfus  foluteeus,  Murch. 

In  the  grass-grown  Sank  of  the  boss  on  its  south-west  aspect 
these  Graptolitie  shalee  pass  upwards  into  an  equal  thickness  of  hard 
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greyish-yellow  shales  crowded  with  casts  of  fossils  of  the  genera 
Encrinurus^  Ampyx,  Trinuclem,  Leptcma,  Straphomena^  Orthis,  and 
Cythere, 

Above  these  we  find  traces  of  the  osnal  nodule-bearing  con- 
glomerate. 

These  fossiliferous  shales  are  truncated  at  an  acute  angle  by  the 
strike-fault  which  runs  along  the  axis  of  the  synclinal  between  the 
two  limestone-quarries.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fault  we  find 
the  more  muddy  and  concretionary  Maclurea-  and  coral-beds.  The 
tramway  and  grassy  slopes  below  hide  the  main  mass  of  these 
from  sight ;  but  when  we  search  the  roadway  beneath  we  find  evi- 
dence that  they  have  in  turn  been  underlain  by  green  and  purple 
sandstones,  more  or  less  pebbly,  resembling  the  Ordiis-^onfinis  Sand- 
stones of  the  Stinchar  (Ab^)  in  appearance  and  composition,  and 
in  the  presence  of  calcareous  nodules,  as  well  as  in  stratigraphical 
position.  They  contain  the  usual  forms  of  Orthis,  Leptasna,  and 
Strcphomena,  and  terminate  the  visible  section. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this  locality 
a  section  similar  in  aU  its  details  to  that  typical  of  the  Stinchar 
calcareous  series  of  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Girvan  valley, 
the  natural  members  of  the  succession  corresponding  precisely  in 
both  districts  in  their  position  in  the  vertical  series  and  in  their 
petrological  and  palseontologioal  characters,  and  differing  merely  in 
local  thickness. 

In  one  grand  respect,  however,  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Craig- 
head differ  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  from  their  counterparts 
of  the  Stinchar  plateau.     In  the  latter  district,  these  strata,  though 
rarely   affected  by  igneous  protrusions,  are,  as  a  general   rule, 
strangely  barren  of  organic  remains  throughout  their  entire  vertical 
extent.     In  the  present  locality,  though  the  beds  have  been  greatly 
shattered  and  hardened  by  faulting  and  crushing,  fossils  occur  in 
profusion.  The  indefatigable  researches  of  Mrs.  Gray  at  this  locality 
have   been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  at  least   100   different 
species  of  fossils  of  all  the  chief  Lower  Palaeozoic  groups,  affording 
the  paheontologist  of  the  present  day  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
faun&  of  the  period  than  he  would  be  able  to  construct  from  all 
the  zoological  data  hitherto  collected  in  Britain  bearing  upon  the 
rocks  of  Craighead  age. 

These  fossils  will  be  treated  of  in  detail  in  the  second  part  of  the 
present  memoir,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  make  a  few 
notee  upon  the  remaining  exposures  of  the  calcareous  beds  seen  in 
this  locality. 

The  strata  in  the  new  or  eastern  quarry  are  folded  and  faulted 
repetitions  of  those  already  described,  crushed  up  against  the  igneous 
strata  of  Craighead  Rill  on  the  west^  and  passing  out  of  sight  below 
the  roadway  and  clay-covered  ground  to  the  east. 

2.  Calcareous  beds  of  Thunderton  and  Glenrochie. — The  same  cal- 
careous series  is  seen  at  several  points  along  the  Craighead  fault, 
both,  to  the  south-east  and  north-east  of  the  quarries  themselves ; 
but  few  of  the  sections  seen  are  worthy  of  an  extended  notice. 
'Sear  the  farmhouse  of  Glenrochrie,  a  line  of  deserted  quarries  affords 
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good  exposures  of  the  shattered  beds  of  the  calcareoas  gicnp.  The 
purple,  veined,  and  brecciated  basement  conglomerate  of  Kiikland 
and  Millenderdale  is  well  exhibited,  distinctly  lying  between  the 
Ballantrae  rocks  and  the  calcareous  series.  The  latter  dispkysboth 
the  impure  sandy  zone  of  the  Orthis'C4mfini8  beds  and  the  overlying 
concretionar}'  flagstones,  yielding  occasional  examples  of  Madktna 
Logani. 

(£)  The  GRAProLinc  FLAosToins  Series  of  Abdxillav  aeb 

Penwhapple. 

Having  completed  our  description  of  the  chief  exposures  of  the 
great  Benan  Conglomerate  and  the  calcareous  strata  which  natorallT 
underlie  it,  our  next  task  is  the  determination  of  the  nature  and 
vertical  distribution  of  the  several  groups  of  strata  which  immediately 
succeed  it  in  the  ascending  order. 

The  difficulties  which  confront  us  in  our  quest  are  almost  insig- 
nificant when  contrasted  with  those  we  have  had  to  overcome  in  our 
study  of  the  calcareous  zones  below.  The  outer  or  superior  edge  of 
the  great  Benan  Conglomerate  is  usually  defined  with  tolerable  clear- 
ness upon  the  ground.  The  highest  zones  of  its  massive  boulder-beds 
dip  almost  everywhere  below  an  overlying  series  of  Graptolitic  flag- 
stones and  shales  of  a  totally  distinct  petrological  character. 

These  Graptolitic  flagstones  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Lower 
FalsBozoic  area  south  of  the  Girvan,  with  the  exception  of  that  filled 
by  the  Benan-Conglomerate  group  and  a  narrow  zone  lying  to  the 
northward  of  the  parallel  of  Saugh  Hill.  They  are  magmficenth 
exposed  in  the  deep  gorge  of  Penwhapple'  and  along  the  ooast-line 
between  Shalloch  and  Ardwell,  while  numberless  confirmatory 
sections  occur  elsewhere. 

Everywhere  along  the  boundary-line  between  the  Benan  Con- 
glomerate and  the  Graptolitic-flagstone  series,  where  the  sequence 
is  unbroken,  we  find  an  intermediate  zone  of  highly  fossiliferoo^ 
strata,  which,  both  petrologicaUy  and  palaeontologically,  partakes  of 
the  characters  of  the  underlying  conglomeratic  group  and  the  over- 
lying flagstone  series,  and  which  therefore  it  will  be  more  coDvenient 
to  treat  of  in  this  place  before  entering  upon  the  description  of 
the  typical  sections  of  the  Graptolitic  series. 

(a)  Description  of  the  Transitional  Zone  of  Bdldakhie, 

At  the  extreme  north-western  boundary  of  the  oontinuoi»  con- 
glomeratic sheet  of  Benan  and  MiUjoan  it  is  crossed  by  the  in&nt 
stream  of  Penwhapple,  which  has  excavated  a  narrow  gorge  ic 
its  highest  beds  near  the  Assel  road,  between  the  grassy  slopes  of 
Knockgerran  and  Balclatchie,  exposing  a  most  instructive  sectkn 
of  their  junction  with  the  basal  beds  of  tho  dark  Graptolitiferoiis  flag- 
stones and  shales  of  the  overlying  series. 

1.  Balclatchie  Bridge  (fig.  14). — ^At  the  highway-bridge  of  Bal- 
clatchie, which  there  spans  the  gorge,  and  for  about  a  hundred  yarl« 
below  it,  the  Benan  Conglomerate  is  recognizable  in  aU  its  charv^ 
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Fig.  14. — Typical  Section  ntar  Balclatchie  Bridge. 
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Ba.  AH  well  Graptolitic  Shales  and  Flngs. 

a'.  Dark  cnrbonaceous  and  iron-stained  shales,  with  Graptolites, 
(n)  Basal  zone  of  calcareous  and  carbonaceous  shales,  with  Climacograptus 
Scharefibergi,  Lasiograptas  Harknessi^  and  Crgptograptm  tricornis, 
Ad\  Balclatchie  Qrits  and  Conglomerate. 

d^".  Ashy  gritstones  and  ffaggy  beds,  fossiliferous. 
d^".  Calcareous  boulder  conglomerate,  with  Lingula  canadeitsis. 
d^'.  Green  flaggj  gritstones,  calcareous,  fossiliferous. 
Ad'.  Balclatchie  Shales. 

Grey  and  green  calcareous  and  nodular  mi idstones,  highlr  fossiliferous — 
with  Barrandia,  BemopUurides  laterifpinifer^  Ampyx  Hornet^  Asttphu* 
gigas^  Siphonoireta  micula^  Dicranograptus  tardiiitsculus,  &c. 
Ac.  Benan  Conglomerate. 

Coarse  conglomerate  and  iuterbedded  sandntones,  with  boulders  of  quartz. 

and  felsite. 
«.  »,  «.  Baasltie  dykes. 

teristic  features.     Boulders  of  quartz,  granite  and  fclstoite,  often  of 
large  size,  are  confusedly  huddled  together  in  a  greenish  matrix 
composed  of  a  sandy  or  more  or  less  ashy  material,  which  weathers 
on  the  surface  to  a  dull  orange  tint.     Its  highest  beds  are  well  ex- 
posed in  some  small  cliffs  that  overhang  the  roadway  to  the  north 
of  the  hridge,  where  they  exhihit  distinct  evidence  of  their  hedded 
na^tore  in  the  visible  arrangement  of  the  rounded  halls  of  white 
quartz  and  grey  porphyrite  in  regularly  parallel  lines,  and  in  the 
distinct  alternation  of  coarse  conglomeratic  bands  with  others  of  a 
sandier  texture.     These  all  dip  steadily  to  the  northward,  at  an 
angle  of  from  50  to  60  degrees,  and  distinctly  follow  each  other  in 
lan  broken  sequence. 

The  highest  beds  of  the  conglomerate  proper  can  he  studied  foot 

l>y    foot  in  these  cliffs.    Towards  their  termination  they  become 

somewhat  looser  in  texture,  and  the  matrix  of  the  rock  grows  more 

sandy.     At  their  summit,  where  they  are  pierced  by  three  small 

l>a Baltic  dykes  of  a  most  interesting  character,  they  pass  up  con- 

^orniably  into  an  overlying  group  (the  Balclatchie  Beds^  Ad)    of 

.oareous  shales  and  mudstones  and  flaggy  grits,  highly  fossiliferous. 

unbroken  continuity  of  the  sequence  at  this  locality  is  easily 

^^xDonstrated.     The  pebble-beds  characteristic  of  the  Benan  Con- 

l^loxnerate  below,  and  the  shaly  beds  characteristic  of  the  Balclatchie 

^4713^  above,  distinctly  alternate  with  each  other  in  a  curious  group 

ii.J.G.S.  No.  152.  2» 
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of  passage-beds,  in  which  the  characteristic  Balclatchie  fossib  may 
be  collected  from  the  shale  bands  lying  below  the  terminal  pebble- 
beds  that  mark  the  final  disappearance  of  the  peculiar  physical  con- 
ditions which  gave  origin  to  the  Benan  conglomerate. 

Balclatchie  Shales,  Ad*. — The  lowest  division  of  this  overlying 
fossiliferous  group  is  composed  of  about  40  feet  of  concretionary  mud- 
stones  of  a  dark  bluish-green  colour,  and  excessively  jointed.  They 
are  somewhat  calcareous,  usually  effervescing  upon  the  appUcatioii 
of  an  acid,  and  weather  down  into  shivery  fragments,  the  joints  ol 
which  are  coated  by  the  yellow  oxide  of  iron.  They  are  well  ex- 
posed upon  the  roaldside ;  but  they  are  even  better  displayed  in  a 
small  diiff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream-course,  a  few  yards 
distant.  In  the  cliff ,  however,  and  in  the  floor  of  the  stream  at  its 
foot,  they  are  but  slightly  weathered,  and  they  compose  a  ton^h 
homogeneous  mass,  which  flics  into  rough  conchoidal  firagmeots 
only  after  repeated  blows  of  the  hammer.  These  green  mudstooea 
(which  resemble  the  greenish  DtdymograpttM-mxidstoneB  at  the  baae 
of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  in  all  their  petrographical  characters! 
contain  a  profusion  of  organic  remains,  generally  fragmentary,  but 
always  in  an  excellent  st-ate  of  preservation.  This  spot  has  long 
been  known  to  palaeontologists  for  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  its 
fossils ;  and  the  fauna  of  these  green  shales  has  been  more  com- 
pletely worked  out  than  that  of  any  other  single  horizon  (with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  Craighead  Limestone)  in  the  Ginraa  region. 

The  more  characteristic  fossils  obtainable  here  are : — 


Dicranograptus  tardiusculas,  Lapw. 
Dicellograptus  mofiatenBis.  Carr. 
Gl'^Bftugraptus  Hiiicksii,  Hopk, 
Asaphas  gigas,  De  Kay. 
Kemupleurides  JiarraDdii,  Ether. 
Theca  simplex,  Salt. 


Lasiograptas  Harknessi,  Nick. 
Cliuiaoograptus  Scharenbergi,  Lajm. 
Lingula  attenuata,  Sow. 
Aerotret^k  Nicholaoni,  Dav. 
Leptaena  ourrugatalla,  Dav. 


BalclaUhie  Grits  mid  Conglomerates,  Ad^. — The  small  group  of 
fossiliferous  shales  is  succeeded  immediately  by  a  thicker  set  of 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  a  most  distinctive  lithological 
character. 

The  matrix  of  these  overlying  sandstones  is  of  a  dark  greea.  tint, 
passing  into  a  blackish- blue  colour  upon  the  weathered  faces.  Their 
lowest  strata  are  flagstones  (d^'),  each  a  few  inches  in  thickness. 
and  partly  termed  of  coarse  irregular  grains  of  felspar  &c.,  as  if  de- 
rived from  the  washings  of  a  greenish  porphyry  or  volcanic  ash. 

Here  and  there  the  beds  are  finer ;  but  nowhere  are  the  component 
grains  of  sufficient  fineness  to  reduce  the  rock  to  the  nature  ot  i 
shale.  It  is,  throughout,  a  coarse  roughly  bedded  sandstone,  brcakms: 
up  into  flake-like  plates  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness,  having  th« 
irregularly  wrinkled  or  undulated  bedding-faces  characteristic  ol 
laminated  dykes  and  volcanic  gritstones. 

These  flaggy  sandstones,  which  peld  an  occasional  badly  pre^ervtti 
Brachiopod  or  coral,  pass  up  into  several  feet  of  a  coarse  green  c^n- 
glomerate  (d^"),  which  is  excellently  exposed  in  a  small  ddff  on  xht 
left  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  matrix  of  this  conglomerate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  undc^r- 
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lying  sandstone,  consisting  of  roimdei)  fragments  of  felst'Ono  and 
qaartz  imbedded  in  a  greenish  dust.  But  it  is,  in  addition,  highly 
calcareous  along  certain  laminte,  and  presents  that  peculiar  mode  of 
weathering  into  concentric  flakes  so  common  among  basaltic  dykes. 
The  included  pebbles  are  of  quartz  and  several  varieties  of  volcanic 
rocks,  and  are  collectively  of  the  same  general  type  as  those  of  the 
underlying  Beuau  Conglomerate. 

Lying  buried  in  the  sandier  part  of  the  matrix,  and  often  scattered 
through  the  coarsest  part  of  the  conglouicrate  itaolf,  occur  many 
poorly  preserved  fossils.  The  most  frequent  are  corals  and  those 
Brachiopoda  whose  shells  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  both 
of  which  groups  are  practically  wanting  in  the  hard  Balclatchie 
mudstones  below.     The  commonest  forms  are  : — 


LindstrcBinia,  sereral  species. 
Fislulipora  favosa,  X  (j'  A. 
Strophomeua  oorrugatoUa,  Dav, 
Leptieoa  quinqueoostata. 


Leptasiia  sericea,  Sow. 

transverdahd,  H'ahl. 

BellerophoD,  &c. 


The  conglomerate  passes  upwards  into  a  series  of  dark  green  ashy 
sandstones  (d*'"),  identical  in  petrological  character  with  those  below, 
but  generally  thicker-bedded,  and  having  about  twice  their  vertical 
extent.  They  contain  a  few  fossils  of  the  same  t3'])e  as  those  of  the 
underlying  conglomerate. 

These  green  gritstones  are  well  shown  in  the  bed  of  the  burn, 

lying  at  a  medium  angle  upon  the  ashy  conglomerate,  where  an  old 

hill-road  fords  the  stream.     Immediately  beyond,  they  are  succeeded 

by  the  thick  masses  of  dark  flaggy  shales  and  mudstones  which  form 

tlie  bed  and  bounding  walls  of  the  gorge  for  a  long  distance  below 

this  locality,  and  which  compose  the  first  member  of  the  overlying 

Ardniillan  Grap  toll  tic  series  (Ba),  which  falls  to  be  described  in  the 

following  section  of  this  memoir.    At  the  junction  of  the  two  groups, 

however,  occurs  a  peculiar  transitional  band  which  must  here  bo 

noticed.     It  consists  of  a  few  feet  ot  iron -stained  shales,  with  seams 

of  hard  calcareous  and  concretionary  rock.     The  shales  contain 

abundant  Graptolites  of  the  species 

Cryptograptiu  triconiii*,  Carr.     |  Diplograptus  foliaceus,  Mureh.,  &o. ; 
LasiogruptuB  Ilarkueesi,  Sich.     | 

vrhile  the  calcareous  band  yields  a  few  examples  of  Brachiopoda, 
chiefly 

LepUena  corrugatella,  |    Orthis  calligranima,  &o. 

"We  learn,  therefore,  that  in  this  special  locality  the  Ben  an  Con- 
^2oiiierate  becomes  interstratifled  with  fossiliferous  mudstones  at  its 
siiuxmit;  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  its  final  member,  from  a 
jAiysicaX  point  of  view,  i^  a  thin  scries  of  green  gritstones,  which 
jiro  divided  from  the  typical  boulder- beds  of  the  great  conglo- 
merate below  by  a  group  of  fossiliferous  shales.  The  general 
riontity  of  the  matrix  and  enclosures  of  the  gritstones  with  those 
»f  t^He  Benan  Conglomerate  is  suggestive  of  the  natural  nnion  of 
h^  gritstone  group  with  the  Barr  or  Stinchar  series,  rather  than 
-itli^  the  succeeding  Qraptolitic  flagstones  of  the  Penwhapple.    The  • 

2k2 
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dividing  fosbiliferous  shales  point  in  the  same  direction ;  for  peiro- 
graphically  they  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Didymo^raptMh 
beds  which  underlie  the  great  conglomerate,  while  they  are  vety 
different  from  the  hard  flaggy  Graptolitic  shales  of  Penwhapple. 
As  will  be  demonstrak^d  in  the  sequ^,  the  palseontological  evidence 
is  oven  more  btrongly  in  favour  of  the  union  of  these  gritstones  and 
shales  which  together  make  up  our  group  of  the  Balckitckie  Bak 
with  the  Stinchar  or  Barr  group ;  for  the  majority  of  the  form^ 
known  from  these  beds  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Craigfamd 
limestone. 

This  foHsiliferous  group  of  gritstones  and  shales  is  therefore  placed, 
in  our  scheme  ^see  Table,  fig.  31,  p.  601),  at  the  summit  of  the  Bair 
i>r  IStinchar  Series,  which  constitutes  the  first  great  division  of  the 
Girvan  succession,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the  strata  lying  b^ 
tweeu  the  base  of  the  Eirkland  Conglomerate  and  the  summit  of 
these  Balclatchie  Beds. 

2.  Barbaey  ^r. — The  line  of  boundar}*  between  the  great  sheet  «f 
Benan  Conglomerate  and  'Graptolitic  flagstone,  ranging  from  Bal- 
clatchie Bridge  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Millenderdale,  has  been  care- 
fully searched  by  myself  for  traces  of  the  Balclatchie  Beds ;  but  such 
exposures  as  do  occur  are  very  fragmeutar}'  and  unsatisfactory. 

These  highly  distinctive  and  continuous  sheets  of  strata  are  appa- 
rently separated  from  each  other  along  the  whole  of  this  extent  h\ 
an  intermediate  band  of  mixed  character.  Long  tongues  of  hard 
gritstone  and  breccia  run  irregularly  into  the  edges  of  the  area  of 
Graptolitic  flagstones  ;  and  irregular  patches  of  concretionary  8ha]es 
and  dark  Graptolitic  mudstones  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  margins 
of  the  area  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  intermediate  band  is  largely  compoMnl 
of  the  green  grits  and  fossiliferous  mudstones  of  the  Balclatchi«' 
Beds.  On  the  Doon  Hill,  they  lie  apparently  in  a  sharp  synclinal 
in  the  conglomerate  itself,  while  the  fossil-bearing  shales  are 
again  exposed  in  the  roadway  between  the  Dhu  Craig  and  thr 
water  of  Assel.  At  the  angle  of  the  same  road  about  half  a  miW 
south-west  of  the  farmstead  of  Baldatchie,  the  green  foesiliferM;.* 
gritstone  and  conglomerate  are  seen,  containing  a  few  sbelK 
associated  with  green  concretionary  and  dark  laminated  Gnp- 
tolitic  mudstones,  and  clearly  intert>osed  between  the  Benau  rock  of 
the  east  bank  of  the  stream,  and  the  sheet  of  flagstones  seen  in  tb^ 
numerous  quarries  opened  for  repairing  the  roadway. 

Between  this  locality  and  the  larmhouse  of  Pinmery  there  v^ 
numerous  exposures  of  the  Balclatchie  Beds.  In  the  steep  slopea  o: 
the  Assel,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Pinmery,  the  hight^ 
beds  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  are  seen  to  the  north  of  thf 
Tramitchell  fault  in  several  quarries  and  natural  exposures.  Tbr> 
are  harder  than  usual,  and  the  matrix  is  more  of  the  nature  of : 
coarse  greywacke.  The  included  boulders  are  of  great  sixc,  and  ^ 
scattered  irregularly  through  the  mass  of  rock,  in  which  few  hoa^ 
pebbles  are  visible.  Immediately  above  them  the  coDcredoii&'} 
nnd  shaly  Balclatchie  mudstones  are  seen  in  many  isolated  fpt<* 
They  are  aucoeedcd  at  once  by  coarse  green  partly  congtomera*^. 
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gritstones,  which  pass  upwards  into  the  basal  beds  of  the  Graptolitic 
flagstones  that  iill  the  extended  area  to  the  north. 

A  short  distance  to  .the  south-west  we  find  a  magnificent  exposure 
of  these  conglomeratic  grits  near  the  lime-quarries  of  Tramitchell. 
The  extended  area  of  Graptolitic  flagstone  is  there  bounded  to  the 
southward  by  a  band  of  coarse  pebbly  grit,  about  50  feet  in  thickness, 
which  extends  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Pinmery  to  the  north  flank 
of  Dalfask  Hill,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

At  its  eastern  extremity  it  is  seen  in  a  shattered  state  in  the 
roadside  quarries  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  lime  quarry.  It 
there  consist's  of  a  mass  of  sandy  gritstones  filled  with  small  pebbles 
of  quartz,  grey  wacke,  and  various  species  of  igneous  rocks,  and  it  is 
associated  with  distinctly  bedded  grey  wackes  and  shales  of  the  usual 
type.  Eossils  are  procurable  with  difficulty,  mainly  LepUena  sericea, 
with  a  few  Lamellibranchiata  and  fragments  of  Encrinites. 

In  the  road-side  close  to  the  farmhouse  of  Barbae  the  grit  is  well 
exposed  to  view  in  the  hill-face  and  roadway.  It  there  abounds 
in  fragments  of  quartz,  and,  except  for  its  decidedly  gritty  matrix, 
has  few  points  of  resemblance  to  the  typical  Balclatchie  grit. 
It  contains  a  few  fossils  in  some  shaly  seams  at  its  summit.  Lep- 
tcena,  Bellerophon  and  Ctenodonta  were  here  coll6cted  by  myself. 

At  its  westernmost  termination  the  grit  is  exposed  in  some  old 
quarries  we.st  of  the  Dalfask  burn.  In  this  locality  it  is  identical 
in  composition  and  texture  with  the  Barbae  bed,  but  is  weathered 
to  a  greyish  yellow  tint,  and  is  apparently  more  fossiliferous  than 
usual,  containing  many  fragmentary  examples  of  Leptcena,  Lind- 
strcemia  and  Encrinites. 

Crossing  the  broad  sheet  of  Benan  Conglomerate  exposed  in  the 
hill  of  Dalfask  and  the  valley  of  the  Assel,  we  again  come  upon  the 
iialclatchie  transitional  beds  on  the  ridge  of  Daldowie  Hill.    They 
occupy  their  normal  place  between  the  Benan  Conglomerate  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  Graptolitic  flagstones,  which  here  stretch  in  un- 
broken mass  for  many  miles  south  westward,  across  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Assel,  into  the  heart  of  the  igneous  region  of  Lendal  Water. 
The  numerous  exjwaures  of  the  transitional  beds  shown  upon  the 
hill-face  west  of  the  mountuin-road  from  Pinmore  to  Minuntion 
present  us  with  phenomena  identical  with  those  afforded  by  the  corre- 
j^ponding  geographical   band   between    Balclatchie  and   Pinmery. 
The  highest  beds  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  are  gritty  and  abound 
w^ith  quartz  pebbles,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  bullet  to  that  of 
a  man's  head.     These  beds  are  repeated  in  anticlinal  folds  again 
and  again ;  and  in  the  synclinals  between  them  occur  the  concre- 
tionary and  Graptolitic  mudstones  and  the  coarse  green  sandy  rocks 
of  the  Balclatchie  Beds.     In  one  or  two  spots  the  shales,  which 
often  weather  to  a  yellowish  drab  colour,  afford  many  small  shells, 
of  the  general  typo  of  those  of  Balclatchie,  such  as  Strophomena 
corrugcUeUa,  Dav.,  Leptcena  sericea.  Sow.,  together  with  Ctenodonta 
aud  a  form  of  Ampyx, 

3.  ArdmUlan  Braes, — ^The  numerous  sections  of  the  Balclatchie 
|rronp  we  have  last  noticed  are  all  greatly  deficient  in  recognized 
organic  remains.     In  aU  probability  this  is  mainly  due  to  the 
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fact  that  they  lie  out  of  the  uBual  track  of  fosail-ooUecton.  Bnt,  vitli 
the  exception  of  the  thin  seams  on  Daldowie  Hill,  few  of  the  localities 
would  repay  an  extended  study ;  for  fossils,  though  certainly  present, 
seem  generally  to  be  rare. 

In  the  fine  exposure  of  the  same  beds  near  the  shore  at  Ardwell, 
next  to  be  described,  fossils  are  remarkably  abundant,  and  are  speci- 
fically eyen  more  crowded  than  in  the  typical  shales  of  Baldatchie 
Bridge. 

The  great  mass  of  Benan  Conglomerate,  which  reposes  npon  the 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Penbain  and  the  Grey  Hill,  and 
stretches  in  a  continuous  sheet  from  Kennedy's  Pass  to  the  mgeed 
mound  of  tho  Byne  Hill,  plunges  at  a  steep  angle  below  the  great 
mass  of  Graptolidc  fiagst<ones  of  Ardwell  shore.  The  line  of  junction 
between  the  conglomerate  and  flagstones  is  obscured  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent ;  but  for  a  limited  distance  about  the  centre  of 
its  range  the  intermediate  Balclatchie  Beds  are  seen  in  some  old 
quarries  in  the  hill-face  above  Ardwell  farm,  and  in  the  steep  barn- 
course  of  the  little  stream  which  passes  the  ancient  castle  of  Ard- 
millan. 

In  the  old  road  which  ascends  the  heights  southeastward  from 
the  farm  of  Ardwell,  the  Graptolitic  flagstones  arc  seen  striking  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  dipping  at  a  steep  angle  seaward.  On  the  heigbts 
above,  the  Benan  Conglomerate  is  easily  identified,  having  all  its 
usual  characters,  and  coinciding  in  its  range  with  the  more  recent 
Graptolitic  flagstones  below.  Midway  between  these  two  exposurp», 
and  thus  occupying  their  usual  intermediate  geographical  and  geolo- 
gicnl  position,  the  green  concretionary  mudstones  of  Balclatchie  are 
visible  in  several  quarries,  trending  in  precisely  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  conglomerate  and  flagstones  which  enclose  them. 
Some  small  streamlets  which  run  past  the  quarries  have  trenched  the 
superficial  coating  of  the  hill  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  make  out  the 
details  of  the  succession  from  the  fossiliferous  mudstone  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  Conglomerate. 

Commencing  at  the  summit  of  tho  section,  we  notice  that  some  4*^ 
or  50  feet  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  are  exposed.  The  matrix  has 
the  usual  gritty  character  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation,  and 
shows  the  normal  preponderance  of  porphyrite  and  quartzite  pebbles 

In  immediate  conta*  t  with  the  conglomeratOt  but  dipping  almo^ 
vertically  in  the  o])po»ite  direction,  occur  some  20  feet  of  eosxw 
well-bedded  gritstones,  with  a  greenish  grey  interior,  but  weather- 
ing to  a  purplish  tint  uptm  their  edges.  These  are  sacceedtd 
by  a  slightly  greater  thickness  of  calcareous  sandstones,  abundanth 
fossiliferous  upon  several  horiEons.  They  contain  Rrmopl^nrilt 
dj)rsospinifer^  Asaphus  gigas^  iStauroeephahiS  globiceps^  Phar%yfii 
Brongniarti^  Orthis  calligramma^  0,  Actoniot^  Ltpt<ma  Unuicimeia, 
Alurchisonia,  and  all  tho  characteristic  Balclatchie  fossils. 

After  a  short  interval  of  concealment  we  reach  the  green  concre- 
tionary mudstones,  of  which  fiO  or  70  feet  are  exposed  in  the  qattrri<* 
and  in  the  natural  sections.  In  their  mineralogical  characters  xhty 
are  identical  with  tho  shell-bearing  beds  that  foUow  immediatrh 
upon  the  Benan  Conglomerate  in  our  typical  exposure  at  Baldatdur 
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Bridge,  having  the  same  concretionary  structure,  and  being  equally 
difficult  of  disintegration  under  the  hammer.  The  fossils,  too,  are 
preserved  precisely  in  the  same  manner  ;  the  majority  are  found  in 
perfect  relief,  the  chitinous  forms  with  highly  polished  surfaces,  and 
the  Testacea  with  their  shells  often  beantifully  preserved. 

The  commonest  forms  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  collector  in  these 
shales  are  identical  with  those  of  the  green  mudstones  of  Balclatchie, 
The  following  are  especially  numerous  : — 


Theca  rerersa,  Salt. 
BeilerophoD  acutus. 
Modiolopsis,  sp. 
Jjepteena  tenuioinota. 
sericea. 


Strophomena,  sp. 
Bhaphistoiria,  sp. 
Dicranograptus  tardiusculua. 
Didymograptus  moffatenBis. 
Cfoloneraa  crebristria. 


The  Graptolitic  flagstones  of  Penwhapple  are  not  exposed  at  this 
locality,  with  the  exception  of  the  basal  calcareous  and  carbonaceous 
band,  which  yields  its  usual  Lasiograptidie  in  good  preservation. 

The  relation  of  the  fossiliferous  Balclatchie  Sandstones  to  the 
Benan  Conglomerate  at  this  locality  is  presumptive  of  a  dislocation 
between  the  two :  and  if  the  natural  sequence  contains  the  same 
members  here  as  at  Balclatchie,  the  beds  here  in  contact  with  the 
conglomerate  must  be  the  highest  beds — the  fossiliferous  mudstones 
being  the  lowest  strata  of  the  transitional  groups  here  exposed,  and 
owing  their  great  thickness  to  their  being  arranged  in  anticlinal 
form.  The  hiatus  in  the  succession  would  naturally  be  filled  by  the 
Graptolitiferous  mudstones,  over  which  follow  the  shell-bearing  grit- 
stones in  their  proper  sequence. 

If  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  visible  phenomena,  it 
follows  that  the  shell-bearing  gritstones  should  be  repeated  between 
these  quarries  and  the  Graptolitic  flagstones  \'i3ible  in  the  roadway, 
or  must  be  again  cut  out  by  a  fault.  That  the  latter  supposition  is 
in  all  probability  the  correct  one  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  where 
the  sequence  is  unbroken,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  westward,  it  is 
identical  with  that  at  Balclatchie,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Ardmillan 
Bum  about  half  a  mile  further  to  the  east. 

4.  Ardmillan  Burn, — In  the  steep  and  narrow  gorge  excavated 
by  the  little  bum  of  Ardmillan  a  continuous  nection  is  laid  bare 
from  the  Benan  Conglomerate  into  the  heart  of  the  Graptolitic  flag- 
stones. The  Balclatchie  beds  themselves  yield  many  of  the  same 
fossib  as  those  found  at  Ardmillan  Braes  ;  but  the  phenomoni  they 
present  afford  us  little  worthy  of  notice  as  resi)ects  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  group. 

5.  Laggan  Gill, — In  the  narrow  glen  which  separates  the  two 
masses  of  Benan  Conglomerate  that  cap  the  points  of  Laggan  Hill 
and  GlendrisBoch,  the  Balclatchie  Beds  are  displayed  in  the  banks  of 
the  small  streamlet  which  passes  the  old  hamlet  of  Laggan. 

The  section  here  is,  in  many  respects,  a  most  remarkable  one. 
The  stracture  will  be  understood  from  t'.e  accompanying  section 
(fig:-  15).  The  Balclatchie  shales  and  gritstones  are  seen  in  in- 
verted ])osition  in  the  clifliJ  to  the  west  of  the  little  gorge,  and 
jield  a  few  of  the  usual  fossils,  which,  however,  are  procurable  with 
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Fig.  15. — Section  at  Laggan  GiU. 

W.N.W 


Ba*.  Basal  zone  of  Oraptolitic  flagston&t — soft  ahales.  with  L^m- 

grapiuSf  Cryptograptus^  'Vrackydtrma^  ^kc 
Ad'.  Balclatohie  grita  and  flagstonea. 
Ad^.  Balclatchie  mudstonea,  much  broken. 
Ac.  Benan  Conglomerate. 
Ballantrae  Roc£s : — 

Sj.  Syenitic  rock. 

L.  Calcareous  rock  shattered  and  altered. 

«  Altered  breociaa. 

difficulty.  This  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
])eculiar  transitional  zone  at  the  summit  of  the  group,  which  occurs 
hQTO  in  its  normal  position  at  the  hase  of  the  Graptolitio  flagstone 
series.  It«  strata,  although  greatly  folded,  are  crowded  with  tie 
characteristic  Graptolites  and  Brachiopoda  in  a  state  of  exqui^te 
preservation. 

The  commonest  forms  are  Cnfptograj^hts  tricoitiis^  Can*.,  I.<i«"- 
graptus  Harknessi^  Nich.,  Climavograpius  bicomiSy  Hall,  C,  tSrhann' 
htrcfiy  Lapw.,  DiplograpUis  rttgosus,  Emm.,  IJ,  foliactusy  Munb., 
together  with  species  of  Trachgdermay  Cythere,  &c.  &c. 

This  Balclatchie  band  is  prolonged  to  the  south-eastward  of 
J.aggan  Gill,  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  conglomeratic  ar» 
of  Dinvin  and  Dalfask,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Larbae  and  Tnt- 
mitehell,  where  it  has  been  noticed  already. 

(5.  Dow  Bill. — Upon  the  inlier  of  Dow  Hill  (see  map,  PI.  XXV.i 
the  Balclatchie  mudstones,  which  there  repose  in  their  natural  pla« 
up(m  the  Benan  Conglomerate,  have  yielded  to  the  persevering  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Robert  Gray  a  large  suite  of  fossils,  identical  wilb 
those  of  the  typical  locality  and  of  ArdmiUan  Braes.  The  sanw* 
Balclatchie  zone  is  met  with  in  a  corresponding  position  at  sevenl 
spots  on  both  margins  of  the  Pin  more  synclinal,  while  the  overlyins 
transitional  seam  (Ba^)  occurs  at  various  localities  within  the  san*' 
area,  and  is  abundantly  fossiliferous.  It  is  needless  to  cuter  int" 
further  details  of  these  exposures. 

Summary, — The  strata  which  next  fall  to  be  described  are  rlw 
Graptolitio  Flagstones  and  Shales  of  Ardwell  and  Penwha|M!i- 
These,  however,  are  so  distinct  in  their  lithological  and  pahDonT*» 
logical  features  from  the  rocks  already  noticed,  that  it  is  impo^^nt'l'' 
to  place  them  in  the  same  systematic  group.     We  are   thervtow 
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forced  to  regard  the  first  major  formation  or  division  of  the  Girvan 
Succession  as  being  terminated  above  by  the  final  zone  of  the  Bal- 
clatchie  Beds  last  described,  the  overlying  Graptoliferous  flag- 
stones  and  shales  of  Ardwell  forming  the  first  member  of  a  second 
and  succeeding  division. 

The  facts  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  render  it  absolutely 
certain  that  the  great  Benan  Conglomerate  (Ac),  which  we  originally 
selected  as  our  general  horizon  of  reference,  is  everywhere  underlain 
by  the  Stinchar  Limestone  (Ab),  and  its  associated  basal  conglo- 
merate and  sandstone  of  Eirkland  and  Craighead,  and  everywhere 
overlain  by  the  transitional  zone  of  Balclatchie  (Ad).  From  the 
base  of  the  KirMand  Conglomerate  to  the  summit  of  the  Balclatchie 
Beds,  the  sequence  is  demonstrably  continuous ;  while  the  various 
fossiliferous  subformations  are  united  by  a  general  community  of 
organic  remains.  We  therefore  regard  the  strata  within  these 
limits  as  collectively  constituting  the  first  recognizable  major  di- 
vision or  formation  in  the  Girvan  Succession. 

To  this  primary  division  we  assign  the  title  of  the  Barr  Series, 
after  the  name  of  the  village  where  its  strata  are  most  efiectively 
displayed  to  the  investigator.  The  entire  division  may  be  broadly 
defined  as  a  series  of  conglomerates  and  boulder-beds,  relieved  by 
zones  of  limestone,. sandstones,  and  fossiliferous  shales.  Its  compo- 
nent subformations,  as  we  have  seen,  vary  greatly  in  thickness, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  Girvan  region  ;  but  they  everywhere 
retain  the  same  stratigraphical  interrelations,  lithological  features, 
and  characteristic  organic  remains. 

The  ascending  order  among  the  several  members  of  the  Barr 
Series  is  given  in  the  following  Table  : — 

A,  Barr  8erib&    (700  to  1000  feet.) 

Aa.  Kirkland  or  Purple  Conglomerate  and  Sandstone    30-200  feet. 

Ab.  Stinchar  or  Craighead  Limestone  Group  100-150    „ 

Ab'.   Otfhis-cofifinis  flagstones. 

Ab^.  Maclurea-beds. 

Ab*.  Compact  Limestones. 

Ab*.  Didt/mo^rapfu8-shfi\f*9, 

Ac.  Benan  or  Green  Conglomerate    500-600    „ 

Ad.  Balclatchie  Beds   80-100   „ 

Ad^  Balclatchie  Mudstones. 

Ad^.  Balclatchie  Grits  and  Conglomerate. 

(b)  Description  of  the  Typical  Section  of  the  Graptolitic-flagstane 

Series  of  Ardmillan  Shore, 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  great  Barr  or  Stinchar  series, 

i^hich  is  terminated  above  by  the  fossiliferous  zone  of  the  Balclatchie 

l)eds  last  described,  is  bounded  everywhere  on  its  northern  or  upper 

margin  by  a  group  of  flagstones  which  occupy  collectively  a  con- 

t~iiiuous  area  equsil  in    geographical  extent  to  that  filled  by  the 

Stinchar  series  itself.    The  ground  occupied   by  these  flagstones 

<3xtends  northward  from  the  margin  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  to  a 

line  of  fault  which  ranges  from  the  coast-line  south  of  the  town  of 

<Jriryan  across  ^augh  Hill  inland  to  the  Old-Bed- Sandstone  heights 
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of  Hadyard  and  GarlefTin.  Thronghoat  this  extended  area  these 
beds  consint  essentially  of  thin-bedded  flagstones  and  shales,  vitli 
occasional  zones  of  sandy  and  pebbly  grit.  Where  they  beoome  car- 
bonaceous they  contain  an  abundance  of  Graptolites,  genenllr, 
however,  of  few  species.  A  few  calcareons  seams  are  met  with  at 
intervals ;  and  these  yield  fragmentary  Trilobites,  Cephalopoda,  and 
Brachiopoda.  The  whole  of  the  beds  are  thrown  into  innumerable 
folds  and  contortions,  are  frequently  inverted,  and  are  much  dkb- 
cated  by  local  faults.  But  the  lowest  beds  everywhere  distmctly 
re]X)8e  conformably  upon  the  great  sheet  of  Benan  Conglomerate, 
from  which  they  graduate  through  the  transitional  xone  of  the 
Balclatchie  Bods.  This  fact,  as  we  have  shown,  holds  good,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  main  mass  of  conglomerate  itself  as  seen  at 
Balclatchie,  but  also  in  the  many  disconnected  exposures  of  the  same 
rock  in  the  hills  of  Barlae,  Laggan  Gill,  and  in  the  terminal  strip  of 
Benan  Conglomerate  which  descends  from  the  Ballantrae  rocks  of 
Grey  Hill,  and  runs  out  to  sea  in  the  headland  of  Kennedy's  Pass. 

It  is  in  the  last  of  these  localities  that  the  succeeding  Graptolitic 
series  is  most  completely  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  the  stratigraphist 
and  palaeontologist,  ltd  strata  constitute  the  floor  of  the  old  raised 
shore-terrace  of  Ardmillan  and  Woodlands,  and  are  truncated 
obliquely  by  the  sea  along  the  rocky  coast-line  between  Kennedy's 
Pass  and  the  hamlet  of  Shulloch,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  nules. 

An  almost  continuous  section  of  the  beds  is  laid  bare  along  the 
shore  throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent.  The  strata  run  out  to 
sea  in  a  low  platform  which  is  never  entirely  covered  by  the  wave* 
and  is  wholly  exposed  to  the  investigator  at  low  tide. 

The  main  highway  from  Girvan  to  Ballantrae  is  carried  along  the 
seaward  edge  of  this  platform :  so  that  the  student  of  the  geology  of 
the  district  enjoys  exceptional  advantages  in  the  study  of  the  flag- 
like Graptolitic  deposits  of  this  locality. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  upon  this  raised  platform  is  the 
ancient  house  of  Ardmillun,  the  seat  of  the  proprietor  of  the  neighbour- 
ing estate.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  slopes  of  Mains  Hill 
and  about  the  centre  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  flagstone  group. 
This  circumstance  has  suggested  to  me  the  title  of  Ardmillan  Group 
as  a  collective  name  for  the  flagstone  series,  a  title  which  mark« 
deflnitely  the  special  locality  where  ite  strata  are  most  satisfactorily 
exposed. 

A  section  drawn  transversely  across  the  rocks  of  this  area  dispUrs 
the  succession  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  !(>)•  The 
elevated  heights  of  Mains  Hill  and  Grey  Hill  are  formed  of  tho  bedded 
and  intrusive  rocks  of  the  Ballantrae  region — syenitic,  dioritic  ai-.d 
felspathic.  Upon  these,  inclined  at  a  steep  angle,  leans  the  gnnt 
sheet  of  Benan  Conglomerate  and  its  associated  Balclatchie  beds 
extending  to  the  phore-line  in  the  cliffs  of  Kennedy's  Pass.  Thx* 
occupies  all  the  higher  |)ortions  of  the  northern  slopes  of  these  bilk 
and  ranges  downwards  to  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  grounds  o( 
Ardmillan  and  Ardwell. 

1.  Anlwell  Shales  and  Fhgs, — TheConglomerate  series  is  saoeecd«d 
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immediately  by  the  basal  diTision  of  the  great  orerlying  Graptoli- 
tiferous  scries.  The  lowest  beds  of  this  dinsion  are  well  exposed 
in  several  natural  and  artificial  excavations  along  the  line  of  sectioii. 
in  a  magnificent  and  unbroken  cliff-section  between  the  iarm  of 
Ardwell  and  the  rocks  of  Kennedy*s  Pass,  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
narrow  gorge  dug  out  by  the  little  stream  of  Ardmillan  itself. 

The  inferior  zones  of  this  lowest  division  of  the  Flagstone  group 
may  be  seen  dipping  off  the  Balclatchie  Beds  in  the  gorge  of 
Ardmillan  and  iu  the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  while  the}' 
agree  everywhere  in  strike  and  inclination  with  the  miderlyitkg 
group. 

The  middle  beds  are  best  exposed  in  the  coast-section  south  of 
Ardwell,  where  they  can  be  studied  foot  by  foot  in  the  continaoas 
exposures  washed  by  the  sea-waves.    The  lowest  beds  are  thin-bedded 
shales,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with  a  few  seams  or  ribs  of  hard  gj«y 
rock.     They  are  more  or  less  carbonaceous,  and  weather  with  a 
rusty  exterior.     They  yield  a  few  Graptolithina,  chiefiy  Diplograptus 
folvieeus,  Murch.,  D.  prist  is,  His.,  D,  ruyosus,  £mm.,  Climaccgrapt^u 
(ticornis,  Hull.     Higher  up,  the  rocks  become  rapidly  coarser  and 
more  flag-like  in  their  character,  until  in  their  highest  zones  near 
the  farm  of  Ardwell  they-  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  dark-gre}* 
flagstones  from  four  to  six  inches  in  individual  thickness,  separated 
by  partings  of  dark  grey  shale.     The  same  fossils  are  here  met  with 
as  in  the  lower  zones,  and,  in  addition,  Dicranograptus  ramostis, 
Corynoidts  calycularis,  E.culiomphahis  Bucklantii  and  an  occasioDAl 
Bruehiopod.     The  highest  zone  is  formed  of  striped  shales  crowdefl 
with  hosts  of  Climacograptus  caurUiUts  and  Diploffraptus  rugosits. 
The  exposure  of  these  beds  is  terminated  suddenly  by  the  sandy  bay 
of  Ardwell ;  and  the  rocks  which  next  make  their  appearance  are  the 
lowest  zones  of  the  succeeding  group. 

Although  the  oblique  section  of  ihe  Ardwell  shales  and  flags  upon 
the  coast  here  between  Kennedy's  Pass  and  the  farmland  of  ArdweU 
exceeds  a  mile  in  length,  the  actual  transverse  breadth  of  the  zonei^ 
less  than  one  fourth  of  a  mile,  so  that  at  their  average  incli nation  of 
about  70°  or  80°  the  thickness  of  the  Ardwell  Bc-ds  here  exposal 
cannot  exceed  1000  feet.  It  is  more  than  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  Ardwell  Beds  is  here  developed,  as  the 
hiatus  in  the  bay  probably  marks  the  position  of  a  line  of  faol: 
that  cuts  out  a  group  of  flaggy  sandstones  and  grits  (Cascade  Bed^ 
compare  p.  OOO),  which  appear  to  constitute  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Ardwell  Beds  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Ardwell  Beds,  as  seen  in  this  typical  locality,  are  much  m«>re 
intensely  hardened  than  is  generally  the  case  in  the  inland  section v 
and  fossils  are  rarer  and  more  diflioult  of  extraction.  The  group  i> 
well  characterized,  however,  by  its  peculiar  petrolog^cal  feature^. 
Wherever  a  transverse  section  of  beds  is  laid  oiien,  the  strata  ar^ 
seen  tol)e  normally  formed  of  thin  seams  of  alternate  grey  and  black 
or  blue  laminse.  This  gives  to  the  beds  a  somewhat  striped  appear- 
ance, which  is  most  characteristic.  The  quantity  of  carhonar«M'i» 
matter   present  is  comparatively   laige;  and    iron    is   aoflicieauy 
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abuudant  to  cause  the  entire  series  to  weather  to  a  deep  msty 
colour. 

2.  WhiUhotise  Beds. — Crossing  the  sandy  floor  of  the  small  bay  of 
Ardwell,  already  referred  to,  where  there  is  a  break  in  the  section 
of  about  100  feet  in  calculated  thickness,  we  enter  next  upon  a 
group  of  strata  of  a  totally  distinct  petrological  charact'Or.  This 
new  group  has  here  a  collective  thickness  of  about  200  feet ;  and  its 
strata  are  easily  studied  at  many  points  along  the  coast-line  between 
ArdweU  and  Shalloch  Mill.  Their  entire  thickness,  however,  is 
shown  only  in  the  present  locality,  along  the  shore-line  between 
Ardwell  Bay  and  the  old  ruin  of  Whitehouse,  which  is  built  upon 
them,  and  after  which  I  have  named  them. 

These  Whitehouse  Beds  consist  of  a  series  of  shales  and  mud- 
stones,  of  colours  varying  from  bright  sed  and  purple  to  greyish 
green  and  black,  and  showing  numerous  intercalary  ribs  and  zones 
of  grey  flagstone.  But  by  far  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
formation  is  the  frequent  presence  of  impure  calcareous  bands  or 
*'  cement-stones,"  crowded  with  fragmentar}'  Brachiopods  and  Tri- 
lobites. 

The  entire  group  falls  very  naturally  into  two  main  divisions — a 
lower  division  of  grey  shales  and  striped  flagstones,  and  an  upper 
division  of  purple  and  green  mudstones. 

Lower  WhitehoMe  Beds  (Bb*). — The  basal  band  of  this  subgroup  is 
formed  of  striped  grey  and  green  somewhat  carbonaceous  shales, 
much  softer  than  those  of  the  underlying  Ardwell  group,  from  the 
terminal  beds  of  which  they  are  divided  by  the  sandy  beach  of 
Ardwell  Bay.  They  contain  abundant  examples  of  Dicellograptus 
ForchhammeA  &c. 

The  middle  subdivision  is  characterized  as  a  whole  by  the  pre- 
sence of  numerous  ribs  of  calcareous  matter,  filled  with  small  pebbles, 
and  yielding  a  few  fragmentary  Brachiopoda.  These  calcareous 
zones  are  imbedded  in  masses  of  barren  greenish-grey  flagstones, 
separated  by  striped  shales  destitute  of  all  traces  of  organic  remains. 

l*he  commonest  fossils  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  these 
cement-beds  are : — 


Leptaena  transTersallB. 
serioea,  Sow. 


Ortbis  calligramma. 
Strophomena,  sp. 


As  we  ascend  the  succession  the  hard  flaggy  ribs  become  more 
closely  approximated,  but  otherwise  the  character  of  the  beds 
remains  essentially  unmodifled  for  about  100  feet  of  thickness. 

They  are  foUowed  by  a  final  group  of  some  50  or  60  feet  of  strata 
of  a  most  peculiar  character.  These  consist  of  soft  green  mud- 
stones,  filled  with  a  multitude  of  hard  siliceous  ribs,  about  an  inch 
in  thickness  and  one  or  two  inches  apart.  The  action  of  the  sea- 
^vraves  has  dug  away  the  soft  mudstones  to  some  depth,  leaving  the 
intervening  hard  ribs  projecting  in  long  jagged  parallel  lines  upon 
the  floor  of  the  sea-platform,  giving  a  most  striking  appearance  to 
the  little  group  as  here  exhibited. 

Upptr  Whitehouse  Beds  (Bb^). — Next  succeeds  the  Upper  and  most 
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characteiiBtic  division  of  the  Whitehonse  beds.  It  oonsists  of  about 
80  feet  of  brightly  colonred  mudstoneB,  shales,  flags,  and  caleareoos 
beds,  remarkable  not  only  for  their  unique  petrological  features,  but 
also  for  the  variety  and  abundance  of  their  organic  remains. 

The  lowest  beds  of  the  division  consist  of  15  feet  of  dark-green  mud- 
stones,  filled  with  lines  and  bands  of  purple  shale.  They  are  suc- 
ceeded at  once  by  a  thickness  of  about  30  feet  of  soft  mudstones  of  a 
brilliant  purple  colour.  These  are  soft  and  easily  disintegrated,  and 
have  here  been  worn  away  by  the  sear  waves  into  a  deep  hollow 
between  the  underlying  and  overlnng  intractable  grits  and  flag- 
stones. '  They  are  totally  barren  of  fossils  throughout.  So  far  as 
can  be  made  out  by  piecing  together  the  greatly  shatt'Cred  beds  at 
this  spot,  they  pass  insensibly  upwards  into  a  particoloured  xone  of 
mudstonos,  about  15  feet  iihick,  purple  and  green  like  those  at  their 
base,  and  equally  barren  of  organic  remains. 

Finally  we  have  a  zone  of  2{)  feet,  hard  flaggy  beds,  of  which  only 
disconnected  patches  are  visible  at  this  locality.  These  consist  of 
flaggy-looking  and  sandy  beds,  which  stand  up  on  edge  amid  the  sea- 
waves  as  several  prominent  bosses,  and  are  only  accessible  at  low 
tide.  They  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  platy  shales  and  flagstonesi, 
more  or  less  calcareous,  striped  by  thin  seams  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  including  several  highly  fossiliferous  seams  crowded  with 
fairly  preserved  Trilobites  and  Graptolithina. 

The  commonest  forms  I  have  procured  from  these  beds  at  this 
locality  include : — 

Dionide  Lapworthi,  Efh.jun. 
Cyclopyge  rediviya,  Barr. 
armata,  Barr. 


Dindymene,  sp. 
AgnostuB  perrugatUB,  Barr. 
TurrilepuB  Peachii,  Eth.  jun. 


Dicellograptus  Morrisi.  Hopi. 

coiiiplanatus,  Zajjw. 

Diplograptus  socialis,  Lapw. 
Gliinacograptua  tubuiiferus,  L^. 
Dio^yonema. 
Oanocladium. 


This  fossiliferous  zone  is  succeeded  immediately  by  the  thick- 
bedded  flagstones  of  the  overlying  Barren- flagstone  group  (Be),  to  be 
noticed  later  on.  Only  a  few  feet,  however,  of  these  overlying  flag- 
stones are  here  exposed  to  view,  and  their  description  is  best 
deferred  until  we  have  completed  our  study  of  the  distribution  of  Uie 
Whitehouse  Beds  along  the  coast-section  of  this  neighbourhood. 

It  will  be  apparent  on  a  study  of  the  map  (So.  3,  PI.  XXV.)  that 
these  Upper  Whitehonse  Beds,  with  their  remarkable  seams  of  purple 
shales  and  ribbed  mudstones,  can  be  followed  as  a  continuous  band 
running  along  the  general  line  of  the  coast  from  Whitehonse  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Byne-Hill  Bum,  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  They 
are  much  interfered  with  locally  by  small  dislocations;  but  the 
continuity  of  the  band  is  never  actually  intermpted,  throughout 
its  entire  length. 

At  the  head  of  Port  Cardloch,  close  to  the  lodge-gate  of  ArdmiUaa 
House,  some  of  these  local  dislocations  are  well  shown  ;  and  a  thin 
set  of  hard  green  conglomeratic  grits  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
base  of  the  series,  forming  a  conspicuous  vertical  wall  of  rock. 

After  crossing  the  cultivated  angle  of  Woodland  Point,  we  again 
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come  upon  the  band  of  purple  and  green  mudstone  in  Woodland  Bay. 
Here  only  a  few  feet  of  the  ribbed  shales  are  discernible,  projecting 
from  the  sand  of  the  beach ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  fairly  nnbrokcn 
section  from  these  ribbed  beds  into  the  basal  beds  of  the  succeeding 
Barren-flagstone  group,  through  the  purple  mudstouos  and  Dionide- 
seams,  though  only  a  few  fragmentary  Graptolites  are  obtainable 
among  the  shattered  and  soddeu  strata. 

For  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile  the  Whitehouse  Beds  are  generally 
hidden  from  sight  below  the  saudy  beach  of  Woodland  Bay  ;  but 
where  they  next  put  in  an  appearance,  viz.  m  Myoch  Bay,  upon  the 
shore-line  near  Shalloch  Mill,  we  have  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  exposure  of  their  upper  zones  in  the  Girvan  district. 
The  geographical  relations  of  these  beds  upon  the  ground  are  given 
in  the  following  sketch  plan  (fig.  17)  ;  and  the  interrelationship  of  the 
various  component  zones  will  be  evident  upon  a  study  of  the  accom- 
panying section. 

Myoch  Bay, — The  deepest  strata  shown  in  the  continuous  section 
laid  open  from  S.  to  N.  across  the  exposure  in  the  floor  of  Myoch 
Bay,  are  the  coarse,  thick-bedded  and  gritty  sandstones  recognized 
by  us  in  the  faulted  pateh  at  Port  Cardloch.  Next  succeed  the  green 
shales,  with  ribs  of  harder  and  gritty  flags.  Of  these  at  least  about 
forty  feet  are  exposed,  forming  some  jagged  reefs  to  the  right  of  the 
little  grassy  headland  south  of  the  bay. 

Above  follows  the  first  band  of  the  Upper  Whitehouse  group, 
consisting  of  about  15  feet  of  soft  green  mudstones  and  shales, 
'vrith  lines  of  purple  mudstone.  These  are  easily  followed  for  some 
distance  round  the  corner  of  the  little  headland  to  the  south,  much 
interfered  with,  however,  by  numerous  longitudinal  and  transverse 
faults. 

The  central  parts  of  the  bay  are  wholly  occupied  by  the  Upper 
Whitehouse  Beds.  To  the  S.E.  lies  the  zone  of  purple  mudstones. 
These  are  bent  into  innumerable  folds  and  wrinkles,  and  are  dug  out 
into  the  usual  broad  hollow.  It  is  diflicult  to  estimate  their  thick- 
ness ;  but  this  cannot  be  more  than  about  30  feet.  They  are  followed 
to  the  north  by  the  second  transitional  zone  of  green  mudstones 
if^'^ith  purple  seams,  which  passes  upwards  into  the  fossiliferous 
division  that  terminates  the  banded  series.  These  Upper  transi- 
tional beds  have  an  estimated  thickness  of  about  20  feet 

The  final  or  fossiliferous  subgroup  is  greatly  contorted  and  broken  ; 
but  when  carefully  mapped  in  detail  the  following  succession  is 
easily  made  out : — 

(1)  IMcellograptus  complanatus  zone.  Black  shales,  highly  car- 
bonaceous, with  a  few  seams  of  grey  mudstone  and  calcareous  grit, 
cro  ivded  with  Graptolites  (5  feet). 

XHjAograptus  socialis^  Lapw.,  is  the  commonest  form,  and  occurs 
in  boats.  Less  frequent  are  the  forms  named  in  the  following 
liist : — 


C/limtkOogrtiptuB  tubaliferus,  Lapto. 
;llograptuB  oomplanatus,  LajAo, 
Morns,  Hofk. 


Theca  triangularis,  Portlock. 
Lingula. 
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(2)  Dictyonema-zone. — ^Hard  flaggy  shales  (9  feet),  with  ribs  of 
grey  calcareous  rocks.  In  certain  zones  these  beds  contain  an 
abundance  of  Dictyonemay  together  with  numerous  fragments  of 
PhyUopoda,  Lingulidse,  and  Diplograptidas. 

The  characteristic  forms  are  Diciyonema^  Oanacladium,  Lingula. 

(3)  JWonic^beds. — Finally  we  have  a  thickness  of  about  6  feet  of 
mudstones,  containing  such  a  large  proportion  of  calcareous  matter 
that  in  places  they  rather  deserve  the  title  of  impure  nodular  lime- 
stones. They  afford  a  large  and  varied  association  of  fossils,  some 
of  which  are  beautifully  preserved. 

The  commonest  collected  from  these  beds  by  Mrs.  Gray  or  myself 
include : — 


Trinucleus  fleticomis,  Hia, 
Asaphus,  sp. 
IlUenus  Bowmanni,  SaU. 
Agnostus  perrugatuB,  Barr. 


Murehisonia. 
Bellerophon. 
Ctenodonta. 
Orthonota. 


Before  terminating  the  description  of  the  Whitehouse-Bay  beds  at 

this  locality,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  section  visible  in  the 

lower   reaches  of  the  Byne-Hill  Bum,  which  empties  itself  into 

ilyoch  Bay  a  few  yards  to  the  south-west  of  the  locality  we  have 

last  noticed  in  detail.     These  beds  are  exposed  in  the  stream-course 

near  its  mouth,  and  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  of 

the  majority  of  the  Whitehouse  group,  to  which  they  unquestionably 

belong ;  but  the  absence  of  deflnite  ribs  of  flagstone  from  among  the 

soft  blue  shaly  mudstones  of  which  these  Byne-Buru  beds  are  made 

up,  will  not  allow  us  to  parallel  the  little  group  satisfactorily  with 

any  of  the  zones  already  described.     In  the  Byne-Hill  Bum  they 

consist  of  about  100  feet  of  soft  blue  flaggy  mudstones,  arranged  in 

thin  beds,  and  striped  with  numerous  seams  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

They  contain  some  weU-preserved  Graptolites,  viz. : — 


XieptogTaptuB  flaocidus,  Hall. 
Pieurograptus  linearis,  Carr, 
I>ioeUograptus  Morrid,  Uopk, 


Diplograpttts  qoadrimucronatUB,  Hall. 

foliaceus,  Hia. 

OlimacograptuB  tubulifenis,  Lapw. 


The  Myooh-Bay  and  Byne-Hill-Bura  exposures  are  the  final  ex- 
hibitionB  of  the  Whitehouse  Beds  in  this  locality,  the  strike  of  the 
strata  carrying  them  inland  beneath  the  cultivated  flats  of  Shalloch 
and  Ballochmyle. 

3.    JBarren  Flagstones  of  Shalloch  Mill. — The  band  of  purple  and 

grey  f  ossiliferous  mudstones  of  the  Whitehouse  Beds  last  described 

is   ^succeeded  to  the  northward,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its 

range  from  Whitehouse  to  Myoch  Bay,  by  a  thick  series  of  shales, 

flagstones,  and  greywackes  of  a  dull  greyish-green  colour,  generally 

destitnxto  of  all  trace  of  unequivocal  fossil  remains  (III.,  fig.  17). 

The    breadth  of  this  Barren-flagstone  group  upon  the  ground  at  its 

widest     liorizontal  extension  (as   near  Woodland  Point)  is  about 

iJOf  >  yards.     As  the  beds  are  nearly  perpendicular,  this  would  give 

tho  STOJX'P  an  approximate  thickness  of  about  500  feet. 

p'or  tlie  first  50  feet  of  their  thickness  the  Barren-flagstone  strata 

^  J.G.  H.  No.  152.  2  6 
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consist  of  pale-green  mndstones  and  very  tbin  flags,  having  the  same 
general  dip  and  strike  as  the  underlying  Whitehouse  Beds,  out  of 
which  they  graduate  conformably.  These  shaly  beds  contain  fre- 
quent examples  of  the  enigmatical  fossil  Nematolites  Grayii,  a  form 
that  preeminently  distinguishes  this  group  throughout  the  Girran 
region. 

As  we  ascend  in  the  succession,  thick  beds  of  flagstone  gradually 
make  their  appearance  among  the  mudstones,  with  which  thej  agree 
exactly  in  their  colour  and  composition,  but  are  somewhat  coaner 
and  more  compact  in  texture*  At  first  these  ribs  of  flagstone  oocnr 
regularly  at  intervals  of  about  3  feet,  and  are  usually  not  more  than 
a  foot  in  thickness.  When  we  have  overpassed  the  central  line  of 
the  group,  however,  the  ribs  rapidly  increase  both  in  abimdaace 
and  in  individual  thickness,  so  that  Anally  they  become,  phyaically. 
much  more  important  than  the  mass  of  soft  shales  and  mndstones  b 
which  they  are  intercalated.  Many  of  these  flaggy  beds  attain  here 
a  thickness  of  from  3  to  4  feet,  while  the  intermediary  shales  hare 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  inches.  Near  the  summit  of  the  group, 
however,  as  exhibited  along  the  ooast-line,  the  flags  again  become 
thinner  and  less  conspicuous,  and  the  shales  regain  their  normal 
importance  in  the  succession. 

This  band  of  Barren  Flagstones  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  on  Uk 
surface  of  the  coast-section,  both  eastward  and  westward  from  thi*:: 
typical  exposure  in  Woodland  Bay.  They  are  well  displayed  ii 
both  sides  of  Port  Gardloch,  following  immediately  upon  the  fo6si 
Uferous  zone  of  the  Whitehouse  Beds,  their  hard  ribs  standing  up 
perpendicularly  on  the  rugged  coast-platform,  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  deep  grooves  f]*om  which  the  soft  intercalary  shalfr 
have  been  eroded.  In  Whitehouse  Bay  also  they  are  shown  in  the 
same  geological  position ;  but  only  a  few  feet  of  their  lowest  zont^ 
are  exposed,  even  at  low  water. 

They  form  two  small  islands  in  Woodland  Bay,  in  which  thtir 
hard,  thick-bedded  central  beds  are  prominently  shown. 

In  the  fine  exposure  formed  by  the  rocky  floor  of  Myobh  Bt} 
their  basal  beds  of  soft  green  mndstones  are  seen  following  at  o&c* 
upon  the  fossiliferous  calcareous  beds  of  the  Whitehouse  groiq^ 
Here,  too,  they  yield  an  abundance  of  the  characteristic  Iqea 
Nematolites  Qrayii,  Lapw.,  and  an  occasional  example  of  DicdU- 
graptus^  as  at  Woodland  Point. 

Between  Shalloch  Mill  and  the  rock  of  GraigskeUy  the  ooast-liv 
turns  to  the  northward,  crossing  the  line  of  strike  of  these  bed» 
The  central  beds  of  the  group  are  seen  in  one  or  two  spots  prcjectLoc 
from  the  sandy  floor  of  the  bay,  and  ranging  thence  into  the  inter  v 
of  the  country,  where  their  geographical  distribution  wiU  be  deseiiVc^ 
in  subsequent  paragraphs  of  this  memoir. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  map  (PL  XXIV,),  tb' 
we  have  now  descrbed  all  the  strata  visible  along  the  ooaat-pJatibrv 
between  Ardwell  and  Shalloch,  with  the  exception  of  thoae  occonc: 
at  the  extreme  point  of  Woodland  promontory,  the  island  of  Ona, 
skelly  and  its  neighbours,  and  the  little  point  at  Shalloch  Forige.  1' 
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will  be  shown  later  on  that  these  outer  strata  have  no  connexion 
with  the  Ardmillan  Graptolitic  series,  but  that  they  consist  of  mas- 
siTe  bonlder-beds  and  P(0n/ami;ru5-lime8tones  of  much  later  geolo- 
gical age.  They  are  separated  from  the  Barren  Flagstones  by  a 
gigantic  strike-fault  ranging  from  Shalloch  Forge  to  WhitehouBe 
Bay.    The  evidences  of  this  dislocation  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  Stinchar  conglomeratic  group,  and  the  overlying  Graptolitic 
Flagstone  series,  as  developed  along  the  coast-line  between  Kennedy's 
Pass  and  Craigskelly,  we  have  therefore  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry 
recognized  the  following  succession  in  ascending  order : — 

(A)  Stinchar  or  Barr  Series. 

Ac.  Benan  Conglomerate  of  Kennedy's  Pass. 

Ad.  Balclatohie  beds  of  Ardmillan  Braes,  100  feet. 

(B)  Graptolitic  Flagstone  or  Ardmillan  Group. 
Ba.  Ardwell  Beds,  at  least  1000  feet. 

1'.  Thin-bedded  shales  and  mudstones,  striped,  carbonaceous, 
iron-stained,  with  JDiplograptus  rugojms  and  Climacograptus 
bicomis. 

2f.  Thirker-bedded  shales  and  flagstones,  striped,  ironstained, 
with  occasional  gritty  seams — Diplograptus  foliaceiut  and 
Diployraptus  pristis,  Cori/noides  cali/cularis. 
Bb.  Whitehouse  Beds,  300  feet. 

1.  Striped  flags  and  shales  with  zones  of  cement-stone — Liptttna 

tiericea  and  Dicellograptus  Forchhammeri. 

2.  Variegated  mudstones  and  calcareous  shales,  with  DionidCf 

Trinucleus,    Aaaphns^    Agnostus,    Cyclopyge^   Diploqraptits 
flaccid w,  Pieurograptus  linearis,  Diplograptus  quadriviucro- 
nahts. 
Be.  Barren  Flagstones,  'KK)  feet. 

1.  Green  shales  with  occasional  zones  of  fitigiBtonea—Ne7natolites 

Grayiu 

2.  Tliick-bedded  green  flagstones,  with  partings  of  dark  green 

shale. 

(c)  Description  of  the  Confirmatorif  Section  of  tJie  Oraptolitic 
Flagstones  visible  in  Penwhapple  Glen. 

The  thick  series  of  Graptolitic  and  non-fossiliferous  shales  and 
flagstones  which  make  up  the  Ardmillan  group,  attain  their  greatest 
geographical  extension  in  the  Girvan  region  in  the  moorland  area 
to  the  east  of  Byne  Hill,  where  they  occupy  a  continuous  tract  of 
country  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  which 
stretches  inland  from  the  coast-platform  of  Ardwell  and  Shalloch 
(last  described)  to  the  hills  of  Knockgerran  east  of  the  gorge  of 
Penwhapple. 

The  stream  of  Penwhapple,  after  leaving  the  conglomeratic  area 
of  Milljoan  and  Knockgerran,  upon  the  intractable  masses  of  which 
it  spreads  out  in  wide  swampy  flats,  descends  suddenly  upon  the 
softer  Graptolitic  series  at  a  short  distance  below  the  bridge  of  Bal- 
clatchie.  To  the  north  of  this  point,  aided  by  the  more  easily  dis- 
integrated nature  of  the  strata  over  which  it  flows,  it  has  excavated 
a  profound  gorge,  three  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100  feet  in 
depth.  From  end  to  end  of  this  gorge  a  continuous  and  unbroken 
section  of  the  rocky  floor  of  the  district  is  laid  open  to  the  inves- 
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iigator  (fig.  18)  :  and  the  eridence  it  affords  him  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  component  strata,  and  of  the  numerous  folds  and  dislocations 
which  have  affected  them,  is  invaluable. 

(1)  Ba.  AnlweU  Flags  and  Shales, — ^For  the  upper  two  miles  of 
its  coarse  the  glen  has  been  excavated  in  the  flaggy  rocks  of  the 
ArdmiUan  group.  We  have  here  therefore  an  excellent  oppor- 
tanity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  our  interpretation  of  the  sequence 
of  these  strata,  as  deduced  from  their  exhibition  along  the  shore-line 
of  Shalloch  and  Ardwell. 

The  section  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate  and  the  succeeding  Bal- 
datchie  Beds,  as  displayed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Penwhapple 
gorge  to  the  north-west,  has  been  already  described  (p.  249  et  seq,), 
L}ing  immediately  upon  the  ashy  grits  of  the  upper  zone  of  the 
Baldatchie  Beds,  we  find  the  basal  strata  (Ba  1  of  fig.  18)  of  the 
Graptolitic  series.     They  consist  of  masses  of  dark  shales  and  thin- 
bedded   flagstones.     The  shales   are  more  or  less   carbonaceous, 
weather  throughout  to  a  rusty-iron  colour,  and  are  clearly  identical 
in  all  essentials  with  the  lower  Ai'dwell  beds  that  lie  upon  the  con- 
glomerate of  Kennedy's  Pass.     Beds  of  the  same  general  character 
extend  down  the  glen,  and  are  magnificently  displayed  in  its  rocky 
floor  and  steep  cliffs,  for  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
until  we  reach  the  first  of  a  series  of-  massive  green  and  more  or 
less  pebbly  grits,  over  which  the  waters  of  the  bum  plunge  in  two 
fine  cascades. 

If  the  dips  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  first  group  of  Ardwell  strata 
between  the  Baldatchie  Beds  and  the  cascades  are  generally  arranged 
in  a  broad  syndinal  form.  Several  distinct  subdivisions  are  recog- 
nizable as  at  ArdwcU.  The  lower  division  (Ba'  of  fig.  18)  consists 
of  thin-bedded,  striped,  iron-stained  shales,  containing  many 
Oraptolites  in  certain  zones.     The  commonest  forms  are  : — 


Diplograptus  foliaceu8,  Murch, 

rugoflus,  fjmm. 

ClimaoograptuB  Scharenbergi,Z*<ip«r. 


Climacoffraptiis  cielatus,  Lapw, 
Oorynoides  calycularis,  ^Ivch, 
Dieellograptus  moffatenBe  ?  Catr 


Here,  however,  the  shales  contain  several  bands  of  cemenUstMu^ 
\rliich  yield  a  few  Brachiopoda.  Nodules  of  calcareous  matter,  too, 
are  frequent.  These  contain  some  fine  examples  of  Orthoceratites, 
Hn  occasional  shell,  and  fragments  of  sponge-spicules. 

From  these  beds  have  been  procured  at  various  times  by  former 
investigators,  by  Mrs.  Gray,  by  Mr.  M'Fie  of  the  neighbouring  estate 
of  Xnockgerran,  or  by  myself,  the  following  characteristic  forms : — 


Oitbooeras  nngulatum,  WcJd, 
calamiteum,  MUnst. 


Orthooeras  poUtum,  df'Coy. 
Hyalonema  ginranense,  Nick. 


This  basal  (or  Enockgerran)  zone  is  overlain  in  the  central  parts  of 
tlie  exposure  by  a  more  flaggy  series  (Ba  2),  answering  to  the  more 
tvpical  beds  of  the  coast-section.  Its  beds  consist  of  striped  flags 
fi^otn  2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  relieved  by  occasional  shale  seams 
£1X1  rl  a  few  insignificant  bands  of  dark  grey  grit.  Above  follows  a 
tliix^  subdvision  (Ba  3)  composed  of  ironstained  shales,  similar  to 
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those  of  the  basal  zone.     Its  beds  are  much  distorted  and  shattered : 
but  Graptolites  occur  in  the  carbonaceous  seams,  chiefly — 

DioellograptuB  Morrin,  H<ypk.        I        Glimacograptus  bicomis.  Hall. 
Diplograptus  rugosus,  AVnm.  | 

Cascade-Beds  (Ba  4). — At  each  of  the  two  fine  waterfalls  above 
mentioned  a  mass  of  coarse  green  grits  makes  its  appearance.  In 
mineralogical  aspect  they  are  almost  identical  with  those  at  the 
summit  of  the  Balclatchie  zone  of  the  Benan-conglomeratic  series,  as 
displayed  in  the  Doon  Hill,  Daldowie,  and  elsewhere.  They  occa- 
sionally become  conglomeratic,  being  filled  with  zones  and  layers  of 
small  boulders  of  greywacke  and  quartz.  They  include  between 
them  a  series  of  dark  shales  and  mudstoncs,  striped  with  lines  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  containing  frequent  bands  and  nodules  of 
cement-stone.  These  calcareous  seams,  however,  imlike  those  of  the 
succeeding  Whitehouse  Beds,  afford  no  examples  of  Brachiopoda,  but 
are  crowded  with  Graptolites  in  excellent  preservation.  In  mine- 
ralogical aspect  the  beds  remind  us  of  those  found  on  both  margins 
of  Ardwell  Bay,  at  the  summit  of  the  Ardwell  group :  and  their 
identity  is  placed  beyond  question  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  aU 
the  peculiar  fossils  of  that  especial  locality,  viz. : — 

Dioellograptus  Forchhammeri,  Gein, 
LnfliograptuB  margaritatus,  Lapw, 
Diplograptus  pristis,  His. 


Diplograptus  foiiaceua,  Murek. 
Glimacograptus  caudatus,  Laptt. 
Dicranograptus  ramosiis.  Hall. 


(2)  Bb.  Whitehouse  Beds, — Immediat'Oly  we  examine  the  floor 
of  the  glen  below  the  second  waterfall,  it  becomes  evident  that  we 
have  overpassed  the  limits  of  the  Ardwell  beds,  and  have  reached 
the  more  varied  overlying  strata  of  Whitehouse  Bay.  The  beds  are 
faulted  and  folded  even  more  intensely  than  upon  our  coast-section, 
the  same  strata  coming  to  the  surface  again  and  again  as  we  descend 
the  course  of  the  stream.  From  the  lower  cascade  to  the  point 
in  the  glen  where  we  meet  with  the  terminal  calcareous  and  varie- 
gated beds  of  this  division,  the  distance,  as  measured  upon  these 
strata  in  the  gorge  itself,  cannot  be  less  than  half  a  mile ;  yet,  owing 
to  the  many  repetitions  and  faults  that  have  aflfected  the  strata,  it 
is  doubtful  if  their  collective  thickness  is  more  than  equal  to  that 
estimated  in  our  typical  locality  upon  the  shore-line.  All  the  beds 
have  a  southward  inclination,  as  if  passing  below  the  Cascade-grits ; 
but  when  the  several  rec(^nizable  zones  are  studied  in  detail,  it 
becomes  clearly  evident  that  they  are  arranged  in  series  of  zigzag 
forms  upon  the  ground,  demonstrative  of  the  presence  of  numcrou5 
broken  and  inverted  arches,  the  axes  of  which  cross  the  stream- 
course  at  a  very  acute  angle.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  south- 
ward dip,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  there  is  a  general 
ascending  sequence  as  we  descend  the  stream.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  not  only  by  the  facts  obtainable  in  the  neighbouring 
areas,  but  by  the  circumstance  that  the  variegated  se-ams  of  the 
Upper  Whitehouse  Beds  are  found  at  the  north  end  of  the  section, 
in  a  position  answering  to  their  place  in  the  sequence  of  the  corre- 
sponding strata  upon  tho  shore-lme. 
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Ab  at  Whitehouse,  the  majority  of  the  Lower  Whitehouse  beds 

consist  of  dark  grey  shales  striped  with  dark  lines  of  carbonaceous 

matter,  and  containing  at  intervals  seams,  flags,  and  ribs  of  hard 

calcareous  grit  or  "  cement-stone,"  with  fragmentary  Brachiopoda. 

Here,  however,  the  shales  are  much  looser  and  softer  in  texture,  and 

are  altogether  much  more  fossiliferous  than  in  the  shore-section. 

They  have,  indeed,  rather  the  character  of  the  soft  muddy  beds  of 

this  group  at»  developed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Byne-Hill  Bum ; 

and  the  fossils  they  contain  place  it  beyond  question  that  many  of 

them  actually  appertain  to  that  special  zone.     The  majority  of  the 

shales  weather  to  a  rusty- rod  colour.     They  yield  the  following 

ByDe-HUl-Bum  Graptolithina  in  some  profusion,  and  in  a  most 

perfect  state  of  preservation : — 


Pleurograptus  linearis,  Ccmr, 
Leptograptns  flaccidus,  Hall, 
Glimaoograptus  tubuliferuB,  Lapw. 
Diplograptus  quadrimucronatu8,i2atf. 


DiplograptuB  foliaceus,  Murch. 

truncatuB,  Lapw. 

Oorynoides  calycularis,  Nich, 


Upper  Whitehouse  Beds  (Bb  2). — In  the  place  where  we  should 

expect  to  find  the  ribbed  mudstones  that  lead  up  into  the  purple 

shales  of  the  upper  zones  of  the  Whitehouse  Beds  we  find  instead  a 

thickness  of  nearly  100  feet  of  soft  dark  bluish-green  mudstones 

devoid  of  ribs.    They  are  well  seen  in  the  bed  and  bounding  cliffs  of 

the  burn,  forming  a  most  distinctive  band  in  the  rocky  succession. 

They  break  up  under  the  hammer  first  into  beds  of  3  or  4  inches 

thidmess,  and  afterwards  into  irregular-sided  blocks,  with  a  clearly 

marked  conchoidal  fracture.     As  a  rule,  no  fossils  whatever  seem 

to  be  obtainable  from  these  beds,  though  they  look  very  promising 

for  the  palsDontologist. 

They  are  followed  immediately  by  a  very  meagre  representative 

of  the  purple  and  green  mudstone  group,  of  which  only  a  few  feet 

axe  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  these  are  clearly  intercalated, 

as  upon  the  shore-line,  between  the  grey  mudstones  last  referred  to 

and  the  Barren  Flagstones,  which  next  form  the  cliffs  for  a  long 

distance  down  the  stream.     These  variegated  mudstones,  though 

^ranting  in  their  proper  thickness,  probably  owing  to  the  presence 

of  faults,  show  us,  nevertheless,  a  satisfactory  quantity  of  their 

associated  calcareous  zones,  which  are  here  much  harder  and  more 

flag-like  than  upon  the  shore. 

Graptolites  are  difficult  to  procure ;  a  few  fragments  of  Dictyo- 
n^nta,  Ganocladium^  and  Climacograptus  are  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  identify  from  them.  But  Brachiopoda  are  abundant  in  the 
tliick-bedded  *'  cement-stones  ; "  examples  of  Leptcenci  tenuistriata. 
Or  this  hifomta^  Orthis  ealligramma  and  their  usual  associates  are 
by  no  means  rare. 

(3)  Be.  Shalloch  or  Barren  Flagstones. — ^The  seam  of  purple  and 
green  shales  of  the  Upper  Whitehouse-beds,  last  described,  has  a 
tbickness  of  about  30  feet.  It  is  succeeded  immediately  by  a  great 
mass  of  Barren  Plagstones,  which  extend  down  the  course  of  the 
stream  for.  the  next  three  quarters  of  a  mile.    As  in  our  much  more 
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restricted  coast-section,  the  first  division  of  this  gronp  consists  (Be  1) 
mainly  of  green  mudstones,  with  distant  ribs  of  flagstone.  This 
division  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  floor  of  the  glen  between  the  line 
of  the  variegated  mudstones  and  the  foot  of  Laigh  Assel  Bum.  The 
stream  has  worn  away  the  soft  shaly  mudstones  into  deep  hollows, 
between  which  rise  the  hard  and  conspicuous  intercalary  ribs.  In 
one  or  two  spots  these  mudstones  are  crowded  with  their  charac- 
teristic organism,  Nematolites  Orayii,  Lapw.,  of  the  corresponding 
beds  of  Shalloch  Mill. 

Gontiniung  our  progress  down  the  stream,  beyond  the  terminal 
strata  of  this  essentially  shaly  division  we  encounter  bed  after  bed 
of  rock  of  the  same  general  type,  but  in  which  the  sandstone  and 
flaggy  ribs  become  rapidly  more  numerous  and  of  greater  thickness 
(Be  2).  These  all  dip  invariably  to  the  southward,  as  if  passing  below 
the  Whitehouse  Beds  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  bum  ;  but  the  rapid 
variation  in  strike  and  dip,  and  the  frequent  faults,  show  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  a  true  ascending  section, 
but  that,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  are  dealing  with  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  inverted  folds.  Excellent  sections  of  the  beds  are  seen  until 
we  reach  the  termination  of  the  group,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  Penwhapple  bridge,  where  it  is  abruptly  faulted  against  a 
series  of  black  Graptolitic  shales  of  the  much  newer  Pentamertu- 
group  of  Saugh  Hill. 

Some  hard  grey  gritty  flags,  with  interbedded  subcalcaroous  shales, 
visible  in  the  broken  sections  near  the  northern  termination  of  these 
beds,  are  different  from  any  of  the  strata  of  this  group  recognizable 
upon  the  shore,  and  are  probably  higher  in  the  series  than  any  strata 
there  displayed.  They  are,  however,  most  distinctly  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  subformation  of  the  Barren  Flagstones,  with  which  they 
agree  in  all  essential  particulars,  and  of  which  they  undoubtedly 
form  an  integral  portion  in  this  locality,  and  a  few  others  yet  to  be 
described. 

They  contain  a  few  fragmentary  Graptolites  in  the  greyish  brown 
shales  seen  in  the  land-slips  near  the  great  fault.  The  only  form 
dearly  recognizable  is  Diplograptus  truncattis,  Lapw. 

Thus  in  this  section  in  Penwhapple  Glen  we  recognize,  lynig 
between  the  Benan  Conglomerate  and  the  Great  Fault,  a  series  of 
strata  whose  members  are  identical  in  geographical  succession,  in 
mineralogical  characters,  and  in  fossils,  with  those  developed  in  our 
typical  area  of  Ardmillan.  This  sequence,  though  repeatedly  broken 
by  numerous  and  important  dislocations,  bears  evidence  of  haviDg 
been  originally  identical  with  that  of  Ardmillan  in  everj'  particular, 
many  of  the  most  characteristic  petrological  zones  there  exhibited 
being  developed  here  in  positions  precisely  correspondent.  The 
apparent  dip  of  the  beds  through  a  great  part  of  the  section  is,  it 
is  true,  different  from  that  seen  upon  the  shore-line ;  but,  as  we 
have  shown,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  these  inharmoni- 
ously-dipping  beds  are  actually  arranged  in  rapid  and  inverted 
folds. 
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It  will  next  be  shown  that  a  corresponding  arrangement  obtains 
nniTereally  among  the  remaining  exposures  in  the  Girvan  district. 

(d)  Additional  Exposures  of  the  Oraptolitic  Flagstones  south  of  the 

Girvan  Valley. 

1.  Area  of  Pinmore  and  Letterpin. — The  long  strip  of  ArdmiUan 

shales  which  stretches  from  Daldowie  south-eastward  to  the  valley 

of  the  Lendal,  affords  us  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  exposures  of 

the  Ardwell  Shales  considered  in  their  fossiliferous  character.    The 

line  of  railway  running  from  Girvan  to  Stranraer  traverses  the 

district  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  beds ;  and  its 

cuttings  afford  a  magnificent  and  practically  unbroken  section  from  . 

the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  series  as  there  exhibited.    The  lowest 

strata  exposed  are  certain  green  concretionary  mudstones  which  are 

seen  in  the  roadway  underneath  the  great  viaduct  of  Kinclaer. 

These  probably  belong  to  the  transitional  Balolatchie  group,  the 

main  mass  of  whose  beds  are  cut  out  by  a  small  fault  ranging  along 

the  strike  of  the  rocks  between  that  exposure  and  the  great  masses 

of  Benan  Conglomerate  visible  on  the  hills  to  the  southward  and  in 

the  stream-bed  of  the  River  Assel  a  few  yards  below. 

Above  these  green  mudstones  follows  a  great  thickness  of  very 
dark  greyish-blue  shales,  beautifully  shown  in  the  railway-cutting, 
dipping  steadily  to  the  north-eastward  at  an  angle  of  about  30°. 
They  are  fully  as  indurated  as  their  counterparts  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  our  typical  section  of  Ardwell  shore ;  but,  in  place  of  being 
practically  barren,  many  of  their  lamins  are  covered  with  easily 
identified  examples  of : — 

I>icranogTaptua  Nioholsoni,  Hopk.     ,    Climacograptus  caudatuB,  Lapw, 

Dioellograptas  Forchhammeri,  Gerv.      bicornis,  Hta. 

DiplograptuB  foliaceus,  Murch, 
mgosufi,  Emmons, 


GryptograptuB  tricomis,  Carr, 


Leptograptua  flaccidus,  yar.  Hall. 
Gorynoides  caljoularis,  Nich, 


NoxnerouB  scattered  exposures  in   quarries  and  in  the  railway- 
cuttings  enable  us  to  complete  the  section  as  far  as  Letterpin  fault. 
The  beds  remain  essentially  the  same  throughout.    As  we  near  the 
railway-station  seams  of  cement-stoue,  grits  with  angular  quartz- 
pebbles,  and  patches  of  coarse  brown  and  more  or  less  calcareous 
flagstones  make  their  appearance  at  irregular  intervals.     Some  of 
these  probably  belong  to  the  underlying  Balclatchie  Beds.     They 
contain  many  specimens  of  Brachiopoda,  usually  in  a  fragmentary 
but  easily  recognizable  condition. 

These  Balclatchie  and  ArdmiUan  strata,  a  little  further  to  the 
Tvest,  bear  evidence  of  being  arranged  more  or  less  in  a  synclinal 
form.  The  coarse  yellow  gritstones  with  fossils,  seen  in  the  nu- 
merous quarries  around  Mickle  Letterpin  and  Chapelcroft,  aro 
probably  identical  with  the  Balclatchie  zones  of  the  railway-cutting, 
and  are  well  exposed  in  many  quarries  and  small  natural  sections 
the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Letterpin  fault. 
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In  these  scattered  exposures,  more  especially  in  one  small  quarry 
about  one  third  of  a  mile  north  of  Mickle  Letterpin,  certain  grey 
and  striped  shales  represent  the  transitional  band  at  the  base  of  the 
Ardwell  group.     From  these  I  have  procured,  among  others : — 


Dicranograptus  spinifer,  Lapw. 
Dioellograptus,  sp. 
Leptograptus  flacddua,  Tar.  /3. 
Diplograptus  foliaoeus,  Murch, 
Cr}'ptograptuB  tricornis,  Carr. 


ClimacograptuB  bicomis,  Halt. 

Scbarenbergi.  Lapw. 

OrthiB  Aotoniie. 
LeptAna  tenuifitriata. 


Similar  beds  may  be  followed  at  intervals  over  the  entire  area  of  this 
district  as  marked  upon  the  map  (  PI.  XXIY.).  In  the  hollows  between 
wo  see  the  typical  dark  blue  or  grey  and  more  or  less  striped  shales 
of  Ardwell,  weathering  to  their  typical  rusty-brown  colour — ^here 
hardened  and  barren,  there  softer  and  affording  a  few  Graptolites, 
always  of  the  species  of  the  shore.  Along  the  lino  of  the  southern 
conglomerate  many  of  the  beds  are  inverted  and  highly  indurated. 
The  presence  of  the  soft  yellow  sandy  conglomerates  of  the  Baldat- 
chie  Beds  along  the  line  of  the  fault  to  the  north  renders  the  west 
boundar}>^  of  the  beds  in  that  direction  more  obscure. 

The  recurrence  of  similar  mineralogical  zones  of  strata  in  the 
series  as  developed  in  this  extended  area,  though  the  group,  as  a 
whole,  apparently  dips  steadily  to  the  northward,  makes  it  certain 
that  the  numerous  inverted  folds  and  accompanying  faults,  apparent 
on  the  flanks  of  Daldowie  Hill,  are  prolonged  into  the  Pinmore  area ; 
and  to  these  are  due  the  monotonous  character  and  great  apparent 
thickness  of  the  beds. 

2.  Exposures  East  and  West  of  Pemvhapple  GfUn — ^The  sedaon  we 
huve  described  in  Penwhapple  Glen  is  typical  of  the  structure  of  the 
entire  area  occupied  by  the  Ardmillan  group  between  the  Benan 
Conglomerate  and  the  great  fault  of  Saugh  Hill,  south  of  a  straight 
line  ranging  from  the  Dow  HiU  across  the  region  into  the  faulted 
area  of  Dalamford,  on  the  terrace  of  Straiten  and  Oarleffin.  This 
entire  district  is  floored  with  repetitions  of  the  various  subordinate 
members  of  the  Ardwell  Beds.  The  varying  lines  of  strike  are  aD 
clearly  dependent  upon  the  general  outline  of  the  mass  of  Benan 
Conglomerate,  which  everywhere  underlies  these  rocks  around  the 
broad  curve  forming  the  southern  and  eastern  limits  of  the  area  from 
Baldatchie  to  Piedmont.  The  strata  are  clearly  more  or  less  folded 
and  faulted  throughout :  but  the  general  similarity  of  the  beds  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  series,  and  the  scanty  exposuroa  within  tiif 
area,  do  not  allow  us  to  offer  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  strata. 

The  finest  sections  to  the  southward  are  seen  around  the  Barbar 
Hill  near  Tramitchell,  where  the  fossiliferous  Barbae  Grit  ia  seen 
to  be  surmounted  by  soft  dark  shales  of  the  Lower  Ardwdl 
beds,  containing  a  few  shells  and  Graptolites  in  the  intercalated 
cement-stones  and  conglomerate  bands,  and  passing  upwards  into  • 
great  thickness  of  hard  flaggy  gritstones,  separated  by  the  omil 
rusty  and  striped  carbonaceous  shales.  These  shales  and  overlying 
flags  sweep  in  a  continuous  curve,  2J^  miles  in  length,  from  Tn- 
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mitehell  throngh  Barbae  Hill  into  the  heights  of  Trowier,  parallel  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Benan  Conglomerate.  The  higher 
zones  of  these  gritty  beds  become  more  sandy,  and  contain  seams  of 
small  quartz  pebbles  here  and  there ;  and  they  are,  I  suspect,  the 
equivalents  of  the  Cascade-grits  of  the  Penwhapplo  section.  In  the 
fields  N.W.  of  Barbae  they  contain  fragments  of  Kncrinites  and  a  few 
Brachiopods.  The  underlying  softer  shales  are  best  seen  on  both 
sides  of  the  roadway  west  of  Barbae,  and  in  the  streams  near  Laggan, 
where  they  contain  a  few  Graptolites. 

In  the  great  sheet  of  Ardwell  flagstones  displayed  in  the  heights 
of  Tralodden,  Trowier,  and  Balgavarie,  the  strata  are  so  broken  and 
folded  that  no  extended  sections  are  visible.  Nevertheless  there  is 
a  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Benan  Conglomerate  rises 
again  and  again  almost  to  the  surface,  while  the  various  zones  of  the 
ArdmiUan  series  are  often  recognizable  in  place  upon  the  ground. 

Ba,  Ardwell  Beds. — Excellent  exposures  of  the  Knockgerran  or 
lower  zones  of  the  Ardwell  Beds  are  afforded  by  the  two  small 
streams  which  unite  at  the  farm  of  Tralodden.  The  beds  show  their 
usual  striped  appearance,  contain  the  normal  cement-stones,  and  are 
locally  crowded  with 


Diplograptus  pristis,  His, 
foliaoeus,  Murch. 


Olimacograptus  caudatus,  His, 
Oorjnoides  calycularis,  Nich. 


A  mass  of  similar  beds  is  cut  through  by  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Piedmont  Bum,  near  Glendoune.  This  is  included  between  two 
divergent  branches  of  the  great  bounding  fault  of  the  Girvan  plateau. 
This  fault,  as  wiU  be  evident  from  a  study  of  the  map,  splits  into 
two  branches  north  of  the  summit  of  Saugh  Hill :  and  in  the  in- 
cluded angle  between  them  we  find  examples  of  the  higher  parts  of 
the  conglomerate  or  cascade  group,  together  with  some  of  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  Ardmillan  series. 

Fossils  occur  both  on  the  flanks  of  Saugh  Hill  and  in  the  depths 
of  Piedmont  Glen.    At  the  latter  locality  I  have  collected 


DiploffraptUB  pristis,  His. 
loliaceuB,  Murch. 


Oorynoides  caljcularis,  Nich. 


Diplograptus  foliaceus  and  Oorynoides  cxdycutaris  occur  also  in 
the  quarries  on  Fauldribbaii  Hill. 

In  Piedmont  Glen  the  middle  zones  of  the  Ardwell  Shales  are 
cro^vded  with  Graptolites  at  the  foot  of  the  small  burn  which  de- 
Bcends  from  Laggan  Loch.  Here  are  found  in  excellent  pre- 
servtdon : — 


Diplograptus  foliaceus,  Murch, 
pristis,  His. 


Climaoograptus  caudatus,  Lapw. 
Oorynoides  calycularis,  Nich. 


At  the  foot  of  the  glen  itself  occasional  examples  of  Lasiograptus 
margaritatuSy  Lapw.,  and  Diplograptus  foliaceus^  Murch.,  are  met 
iprith  in  the  contorted  beds.  They  occur  also  in  corresponding  strata 
npon  the  low  mound  of  Shalloch  Hill. 

A  similar  faulted  patch  of  the  Knockgerran  zone  of  the  Ardwell 
occurs  near  the  farm  of  Pinmacher,  and  is  cut  through  by  the 
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railway-line  from  Girvan  to  Stranraer.  Excellent  sections  are  vinbk 
in  the  railway  itself  near  the  tunnel  and  in  several  quarrioB  near 
the  farmsteading  of  Knockrochie.  Graptolites  are  abundant  in  a 
few  spots,  especially  Diplograptus  pristis.  His.,  and  a  form  of  CU- 
macograptus. 

The  highest  zone  of  the  Ardwell  Beds — ^the  peculiar  Cauadf 
Grits  and  Shales  of  Penwhapple  Glen,  is  recognizable  at  several 
localities.  From  the  Cascades  themselves  its  strata  are  prolonged  to 
the  eastward  in  a  continuous  band  of  small  cliffs,  which  fonn  a 
prominent  feature  upon  the  grassy  slopes  of  Balgavarie  HilL  In 
the  stream  which  descends  the  dopes  of  the  hill  they  afford  a 
visibly  ascending  section,  and  yield  their  usual  Graptolites  in  a  state 
of  excellent  preservation.     Here  occur 

Dicranograptus  Nioholaoni,  Hopk. 

ramosuB,  HaU. 

Dioellograptus  Forchhammeri,  Gein. 


Climacograptas  caudatua,  Zajpv. 
Diplognptus  foliaoeus,  Mttirek 
Climaoograptus  bioomis*  HaU. 


The  same  zone  is  seen  also  upon  the  heights  of  Trowier  Hill  in  the 
same  stratigraphical  position,  and  yielding  precisely  the  same  fossils. 

A  most  interesting  patch  of  the  same  band  is  found  at  the  .base 
of  the  north-western  flank  of  Saugh  Hill  (see  fig.  25,  p.  2^9 )V^  Here 
it  is  caught  up  between  two  branches  of  the  great  Bargany  disloca- 
tion ;  but  its  strata  retain  their  normal  characteristics,  and  afford  the 
usual  fossils,  namely : — 

Dicranograptus  ramosus.  Dicellograptus  Forohhammeri. 

Climacograptus  bicomis.  Diplograptus  rugosus. 

But  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  beds  of  this  zone  is  the 
section  afforded  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Dalamford,  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  Penwhapple  Glen.  Here  a  strip  of  Tx)wer  Palaeoioie 
strnta  several  miles  in  length,  but  only  about  100  yards  in  wid&, 
is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  rocks  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  (see  map, 
PL  XXIV.).  Along  the  roaJdway  near  Dalamford  the  visible  Lower 
Palaeozoic  rocks  are  those  of  the  Cascade-zone,  and  the  transverse 
section  of  the  valley  is  that  given  in  the  following  section  (fig.  19). 

This  narrow  band  owes  its  existence  to  the  presence  of  the  great 
Knockgerran  fault,  which  is  prolonged  into  this  locality  from  the 
valley  of  the  Penwhapple.  The  strata  exposed  along  its  course  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  Cascade-zone.  The  Stinchar  lime- 
stone is  brought  up  in  a  shattered  condition  near  the  steading  of 
Pentbeath,  and  is  said  to  occur  also  in  the  south-eastern  branches 
of  Penwhapple  Burn. 

Bb,  Ths  Whitehouse  Beds. — Only  a  very  limited  number  of  expo- 
sures of  the  beds  of  this  group  have  been  met  with  in  this  area. 
Beds  unequivocally  belonging  to  the  Lower  or  Coment-8tono-beaiis|( 
division  occur  at  the  head  of  Piedmont  Glen,  where  they  foUov  in 
their  proper  position  upon  the  grits  of  the  Cascade-zone.  In  tiifit 
shattered  beds,  as  laid  open  in  the  stream-course,  the  uanal  fosA 
are  procurable,  chiefly : — 

Diplograptus  quadrimucronatus,  HaU,  Dioellograptus  Morrici,  ibpk, 
truncatus,  Lapw.  Leptograptus  flaooidus,  Haii,  Ac 
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K.W. 


Fig.  19. — Section  in  Dalamford  Olen. 


S.B. 


O4.0  /f»o 
SAHOsroMe 

Old  Bed  Sandstone:— 

Coftne  red  conglomerates  and  red  and  yellow  flagstones. 
Ardwell  beds,  Cascade-zone. 

S.  Calcareous  grits,  with  partings  of  green  and  grey  shales. 
2.  Green  nodular  sandstones,  non-fossiliferous. 

1.  Black  oarbonaoeous  and  ferruginous  shales,  with  occasional  hard  arena- 
ceous ribs — Ltngtdaf  Dicelloffraptiut  Forchhammeri,  Diplcgrapius  ru- 
gotuSt  D.  foliaceuSy  Climacoffraptus  caudatus,  &c. 

Strata  belonging  to  the  higher  or  Upper  division  have  been  detected 

only  at  a  single  locality  between  the  two  exposures  of  Myoch  Bay 

and  Penwhapple  Glen,  already  described,  namely,  in  the  central  parts 

of  the  golly  formed  by  the  north-east  fork  of  Piedmont  Bum.    Here 

the  purple  and  green  mudstones  of  the  Upper  Whitehouse  variegated 

beds  form  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  stream-course  for  some  little 

distance,  in  their  natural  geological  place  between  the  Ardwell  beds  of 

Trowier  Hill  and  the  NematoUtes-heajiDg  flagstones  of  Doune  Hill. 

Hiey  are  much  shattered,  and  have  afforded  no  recognizable  fossils. 

The  boundaries  of  this  zone,  as  given  upon  Plates  XXIY.  andXXY., 

west  of  Penwhapple  Glen,  are  almost  purely  inferential,  as  hardly 

any  sections  are  visible  upon  the  ground. 

B.  Barren  Flagstones, — The  succeeding  Barren-flagstone  beds  form 
a  broad  zone,  about  four  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width, 
Trhioh  ranges  from  the  summit  of  Doune  Hill  across  the  glen  of  Pen- 
whapple into  the  moorland  area  north-west  of  Enockgerran.    The 
central  section  of  this  zone  in  Penwhapple  Glen,  already  described, 
is  typical  of  the  general  arrangement  of  these  strata  from  end  to 
end  of  the  band.     The  thin-bedded  zones  near  the  base  of  the  group 
are  'well  seen  on  the  southern  and  south-western  slopes  of  Doune 
Hill.     The  higher  and  flaggy  beds  are  laid  open  at  several  spots 
upon  the  heights  between  Saugh  Hill  and  Penwhapple ;  and  by  their 
disposition  upon  the  ground  enable  us  to  mark  out  with  some  ap- 
proach to  certainty  the  line  of  the  fault  which  bounds  the  band  to 
the  northward.     In  Saugh-Hill  Bum  itself  they  afford  specimens  of 
the   characteristic  fossil  Nematdlites  Qrayii;  and  in  some  quarries 
about  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  they  yield  examples  of  Diplograpitu 
f^rimtis  and  D.  iruneatus.     There  are  many  exposures  of  the  same 
bc^ds  soath  and  east  of  the  farmstead  of  Uttlelane ;  but  no  fossils  have 
been  obtained  from  them. 
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A  patch  of  unfossiliferons  strata,  probably  referable  to  the  lower 
division  of  the  Barren-fiagatone  beds  occurs  to  the  south-west  of  Brae 
Hill.  It  is  cut  off  from  all  the  neighbouring  strata  by  faults  of 
great  magnitude ;  and  it  is  therefore  referred  to  this  division  with 
some  doubt.  Good  exposures  of  its  beds  are  seen  in  Guddystone 
Glen  and  on  the  west  side  of  Brae  Hill.  The  strata  are  green  and 
grey  shales,  with  occasional  beds  and  bands  of  flagstone,  all  totally 
barren  of  recognizable  fossils,  and  altogether  yery  similar  to  the 
highest  zone  of  the  Barren-flagstone  group. 

This  completes  our  survey  of  the  distribution  of  the  Graptolitic- 
flagstone  series  south  of  the  Girvan  Valley.  The  remaining  stiBta 
are  very  different  in  their  characters,  petrological  and  paleontolo- 
gical,  from  those  we  have  studied  hitherto;  and  their  description  is 
most  conveniently  deferred  until  we  have  made  out  the  arrangement 
of  the  paloeozoic  strata  which  are  exposed  north  of  the  Girvan  Valley, 
on  the  heights  of  Craighead  and  Quarrel  Hill,  where  rocks  unques- 
tionably belonging  to  the  Ardmillan-flagstone  series  are  exposed  in 
several  localities,  with  clear  relations  to  the  overlying  strata. 

(C.)  Descbtption  of  THS  Strata  of  thb  Northern  Ivubr  ot 

Craighead  and  Glenshalloch. 

The  Lower  Palsozoic  strata,  whose  interrelationships  fall  next  to 
be  described,  occur  in  the  prominent  heights  of  Craighead,  Quarrel 
Hill,  and  Glenshalloch,  which  together  constitute  the  beautifdlly 
wooded  ridge  that  forms  such  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  north  of 
the  valley  of  Girvan,  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
These  strata  form  a  weU-marked  inlier,  which  is  bounded  on  all 
sides  bv  more  recent  beds  of  Old  lied  Sandstone  and  Carboni- 
ferous  age ;  and,  broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  they  eie 
arranged  in  a  dome-like  or  anticlinal  form.    The  longitudinal  axis 
of  this  anticlinal  is  not  precisely  coincident  with  the  geograpbictl 
axis  of  the  ellipsoidal  area  occupied  by  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  stoits, 
but  lies  a  little  to  the  southward.    In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment the  strata  forming  the  southern  leg  of  the  anticlinal  have  a 
short  curve  and  a  steep  dip  to  the  south-western  margin  of  the  area, 
where  they  are  suddenly  out  off  by  the  grand  boundary  fault  of 
Kilkerran  and  Craighead.     Northwards,  however,  the  beds  have  a 
gentle  inclination,  the  angle  of  dip  rarely  excceeding  45^,  and 
being  sometimes  as  low  as  10°  or  12^. 

The  axis  of  the  main  anticlinal,  instead  of  being  approximately 
horizontal,  is  archlike,  being  depressed  in  both  directions  as  wo  pass 
along  it  from  its  central  point.  The  long  elliptical  dome  thus  origi- 
nated has  been  truncated  by  denudation ;  and  its  component  beds  an 
now  shown  upon  the  ground  as  a  series  of  concentric  shells  or  zones 
of  strata  dipping  everywhere  outwards  o£f  the  central  pcurts  of  tbe 
dome.  They  admit  of  minute  and  almost  complete  examination  ia 
several  localities.  The  general  coating  of  wood  and  turf,  however, 
hides  some  of  the  inferior  beds  from  sight  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  area;  but  towards  the  north-east  a  long  and  easily 
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interpreted  ascending  succession  is  displayed  in   the  heights   of 
Quarrel  Hill,  Mnlloch  Hill,  and  GlenshaUoch. 

(a)  Sections  of  the  Inner  Zones  of  Strata  of  the  Quarrel-IIUl  AntidinaL 
(i)  Barren  Flagstone-series  of  Farden  and  Quarrel  Hill, 

In  the  centre  of  this  dome-like  area,  and  consequently  occupying 
the  lowest  horizon  in  the  vertical  successioi)  of  its  rock-formations, 
we  find  a  series  of  harren  flagstones  and  shales,  identical,  hoth  in  their 
petrological  characters  and  in  the  few  organic  remains  they  yield, 
with  our  Barren  or  Shalloch  Flagstones  of  ShaUoch  and  Penwhapple — 
thus  presenting,  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  study  of  the  rocks 
of  this  area,  a  clear  and  definite  horizon  of  reference  for  the  surround- 
ing and  concentric  zones  of  strata  of  which  this  northern  inlier  of 
Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  is  composed. 

These  flagstones  occupy  an  ellipsoidal  area  ahout  a  mile  in  length, 
ranging  firom  the  loop-fault  which  hounds  the  igneous  rocks  of 
Craighead  Hill,  through  the  wooded  grounds  of  Balweary,  into  the 
grassy  slopes  of  Quarrel  Hill.  Over  much  of  the  area  they  occupy 
they  are  hidden  from  sight  by  superficial  deposits;  but  excellent 
sections  are  laid  bare  in  the  bums  which  descend  the  ridge  in  the 
direction  of  Craighead  fault,  near  Edldrummie.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory of  these  exposures  is  that  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  small  stream 
to  the  west  of  Quarrel  Hill,  where  the  section  figured  below  is  dis- 
played from  end  to  end  (fig.  20). 

Pig.  20. — Section  of  the  Barren  Flagstone  Beds  of  Qwirrel  HUh 
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fiAtntsf*  ^jissro*f»s 


X.  CarboniferouB  rocks,  not  exposed. 
Oa.  Mulloch-Hill  Beds. 

2.  Calcareous    flagstones,    with    Brachiopoda— ilfms;'^/^     angustifronf, 

Atrypa  scoUca,  &o. 
1.  Mulloch-Hill  conglomerate. 
Bel.  Drummuck  or  Trinucletts-heda : — 

Thin  flags  and  shattered  mudstonee,  with  BeiUrophon  bUobatus  &c. 
Be.  Barren  Flagstones. 

(4).  Qrej  flagstones  and  shales,  weathering  buff  or  yellow. 
(3).  Ghreen  shales  and  mudstones. 

(2).  Alternations  of  thin-bedded  fl^een  flags  and  mudstones. 
(1).  Thin-bedded  flaggy  beds,  with  partings  of  green  and  grey  mudstones — 
Nematolitea  Grayii  and  Diplograptus  tnintatus. 
ff.   YwAXa. 
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The  lowest  beds  of  the  Flagstone  series  visible  at  this  locality  an 
Been  at  the  head  of  the  little  burn,  circling  round  the  deduiing 
axis  of  the  main  anticlinal  arch,  and  gradually  acquiring  a  steep 
southward  inclination  as  we  descend  the  course  of  the  stream.  The 
oldest  beds  are  greyish-green  flagstones,  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  thickness,  separated  by  the  usual  pale  bluish-green  seams  of 
Bhaly  sandstone,  characteristic  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  *^  Barren 
Flagstones  "  as  seen  ne^r  the  Saugh-Hill  fault  in  the  gorge  of  Pen- 
whapple.  They  contain  their  peculiar  fossil,  Nematoliies  Orayiiy 
Lapw.,  in  some  abundance,  together  with  a  few  scattered  examples  of 
the  equally  characteristic  Graptolite  Diplograptus  truncatus^  Lapw. 

Lower  down  the  stream  the  flagstones  and  shales  differentiate 
themselves  in  wider  bands,  and  the  strata  put  on  an  appearance 
identical  with  that  of  the  most  t^'pical  Barren  Flagstones  of  Pen- 
whapple,  showing  the  same  regular  alternation  of  a  foot  of  hard 
grey  grit  with  two  or  four  feet  of  greenish  flaky  shales.  Below  the 
nttle  wood  the  beds  become  steeper,  and,  as  will  be  seen  firom  the 
map  (PI.  XXY.  4)  and  sections,  begin  to  be  much  broken  up  by 
faults.  Their  highest  beds  as  seen  here  are  pale  flagstones,  with  a 
light-blue  interior,  associated  with  similarly  tinted  mudstones,  both 
weathering  to  the  dull  orange-buff  colour  affected  by  the  beds  of 
this  formation  whereever  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere. 

A  confirmatory  section  is  visible  in  Farden  Bum,  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  south-westward  of  Quarrel  Hill.  The 
oldest  beds,  ranging  along  the  anticlinal  line,  occur  in  the  banks  of 
the  stream  at  the  back  of  the  farmsteading  of  Farden,  dipping  in 
opposite  directions  at  a  small  angle.  As  we  descend  the  stroam  to 
the  south  the  angle  of  inclination  rapidly  increases ;  and  between  the 
steading  and  the  Craighead  fault  we  pass  over  a  fairly  continuous 
section  of  these  beds,  the  majority  of  which  are  identical  with  the 
pale  and  buff-coloured  flags  and  shales  that  terminat/e  the  exposure 
in  Quarrel-Hill  Bum,  while  they  are  similarly  destitute  of  organic 
remains  of  any  kind. 

These  Barren  Flagstones  are  seen  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
anticlinal  line  in  two  localities  only.  One  of  these  occurs  in  an  old 
quarry  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Blair  Farm,  the  other  on 
the  road-side  at  the  farm-house  itself.  In  both  localities  we  find  the 
ba^en  buff- weathering  shale  and  flagstones  of  the  highest  zone  of 
the  series,  as  usual,  perfectly  destitute  of  fossils. 

The  numerous  faults  and  folds  of  the  district  do  not  allow  an 
exact  calculation  of  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  portion  of  the  Shal- 
loch  or  Barren-flagstone  group  as  here  exposed.  It  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  about  300  feet.  The  buff-tinted  terminal  band  of 
flagstones  and  shales  cannot  be  less  than  100  feet  in  total  thick- 
ness. This  is  apparentiy  wanting  in  the  Penwhapple  exposure  of 
these  beds,  and  its  thickness  falls  to  be  added  to  our  estimate  of 
the  vertical  extent  of  the  Barren  Flagstones  of  that  area.  This 
would  give  a  collective  thickness  of  about  800  feet  to  the  entire  for- 
mation of  the  Barren  Flagstones  as  seen  in  the  Girvan  region. 
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(ii.)  TrinucleuS'Mudstones  of  Drummnck, 

Ilound  three  fourths  of  the  supeiiicies  o^  the  anticlinal  dome  of 

Quarrel  Kill  the  Barren  Flagstones  are  succeeded  by  the  highly  fossi- 

liferoos  group  of  dark  mudstones  which  I  term  the  Drummuck  Beds. 

In  mineral  aspect  and  in  fossils  they  remind  us  strongly  of  some  of 

the  zones  of  the  Whitehouse  shales  (Bb)  that  immediately  underlie 

the  Barren-flagstone  series ;  but  they  contain  none  of  the  brilliantly 

coloured  mudstones  of  that  group,  nor  any  of  the  beautifully  striped 

and  banded  shales  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  older  Axd- 

well  group.    The  physical  relations  of  the  Bcuren  Flags  and  these 

overlying  2Wntic2eti0-mudstones  are  best  displayed  in  the  flanks  of 

Quarrel  Hill ;  but  the  finest  and  most  prolific  sections  of  the  latter 

group  are  shown  to  the  north,  along  the  course  of  the  Lady  Bum, 

and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm  of  Drummuck,  which  gives 

its  name  to  the  subformation. 

The  superposition  of  these  fossiliferous  mudstones  to  the  Barren- 
flagstone  group  will  at  once  be  understood  from  the  following 
section  (fig.  21,  p.  618),  which  is  carried  in  an  easterly  direction  along 
the  anticlinal  axis  from  Balweary  Wood  to  MuUooh  Hill.  Indeed  the 
disposition  of  the  several  zones  of  strata  which  here  cross  over  the 
anticlinal,  as  develpped  in  the  mapping  of  the  area,  make  this  so 
clear  and  unequivocisd  that  no  further  proof  of  their  relationship  is 
necessary  in  this  place. 

1.  Quarrel  Hill. — ^The  lowest  strata  I  assign  to  the  Drummuck  Beds 

are  a  group  of  thick-bedded  flagstones,  filled  with  pebbles  of  quartz, 

and  separated  by  seams  of  grey  and  green  shales,  both  rocks  contoining 

a  notable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.     They  are  exposed  in  a 

steep  escarpment  at  the  summit  of  Quarrel  Hill,  dipping  off  the  Barren 

Flagstones  and  plunging  below  the  area  occupied  by  the  main  mass 

of  the  Drummuck  Beds.     From  this  point,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 

map  (PI.  XXV.  4),  they  may  be  followed  foot  by  foot,  occupying  the 

same  stratigraphical  place  in  the  succession,  through  the  converging 

flislocations  of  Quarrel  Hill,  circling  round  parallel  with  the  overlying 

and  underlying  zones,  till  they  are  finally  cut  out  by  a  branch  of  the 

Craighead  fault  to  the  south-west  of  the  old  ruin  of  Auldthorns. 

These  pebbly  flagstones  have  a  collective  thickness  of  about  50 
or  00  feet,  and  abound  in  casts  of  fossils  of  the  same  general 
facies  as  those  characteristic  of  the  overlying  mudstones.  The  com- 
monest forms  are  LepUxna  serieea  and  Strophomena. 

The  finer  strata  which  succeed  to  these  basal  flagstones  are  weU 
displayed  in  the  numerous  stream-courses  that  descend  the  eastern 
flanks  of  Quarrel  Hill.     Their  upper  boundary  is  strikingly   de- 
fined, by  a  mass  of  purple  conglomerate,  which  forms  the  base  of  an 
overlying  group,  and  ranges  through  the   faulted   areas  strictly 
parallel  with  the  basal -flagstones  last  noticed.     In  the  area  thus 
limited,  we  find  a  great  thickness  of  mudstones  and  shales  of  a 
greyish-blue  colour,  very  rarely  interrupted  by  thin  seams  of  greenish- 
grey  flagstone  or  greywacke.    The  lowest  beds  are  hard  shales,  of 
tongh.  texture,  weathering  down  into  concboidal  flakes.     Higher  up 
Q.  J.  G.  8.  No.  162.  2  t 
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they  deserve  rather  the  title  of  bedded  mudstones,  occurring  in 
distinct  bands  at  least  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  terminal  beds  are 
soft  sandy  mudstones,  weathering  down  into  irregularly  rounded 
fragments,  coated  exteriorly  with  oxide  of  iron. 

Fossils  are  tolerably  abundant  throughout,  more  especially  in  the 
central  beds,  which  afford,  among  others : — 


Trinucleus  seticornis,  His. 

Ampyx  rostratus,  Sars. 

IllienuB,  sp. 

Bionicle,  sp. 

Oalymene  Blumenbachii,  Brongn. 


Bellerophon  bilobatus,  Sow, 

perturbatus,  Sow. 

Orthis  calligramma,  Dalm. 
elegantula,  Dalm. 


Leptjfina  eerioea,  Sow. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  Quarrel  Hill  no  exposures  are  apparent ; 
but  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  the  stream  of  the  Lady  Bum 
has  excavated  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  sections 
more  than  a  mile  in  length  through  the  higher  zones  of  the  group. 

2.  Lady  Bum. — Near  the  head  of  the  Lady  Burn  we  find  the 
purple  MuUoch-Hill  conglomerate  crossing  the  little  stream-valley 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  bum.  Over  this  intrac- 
table rock  the  waters  of  the  stream  leap  in  a  small  waterfall,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  highest  known  strata  of  the  Trinucleuih  or  Brum- 
muck-beds  are  seen,  dipping  steadily  and  conformably  underneath  the 
conglomerate  at  an  angle  of  about  40°.  They  are  soft,  blue  mudstones, 
homogeneous,  thick-bedded,  and  more  or  less  concretionary  in  struc- 
ture, breaking  up  under  the  hammer  into  irregular  and  crumbling 
fragments.  Exteriorly  they  are  stained  with  rusty  oxide  of  iron  ; 
interiorly  they  are  pierced  by  frequent  inosculating  worm-burrows, 
stained  of  a  dingy  red.  Fossils  are  very  rare  ;  only  an  occasional 
Brachiopod  is  discernible. 

At  their  base,  however,  they  contain  a  fossiliferous  band,  the  abun- 
dant organic  remains  of  which  fully  compensate  for  the  barren  nature 
of  the  beds  above.  Fragments  of  this  fossiliferous  band  are  exposed 
in  an  old  quarr}'  opeued  for  procuring  materials  for  the  neighbouring 
stone  walls,  in  which  an  occasional  slab  from  the  fossil  seam  may 
even  yet  be  detected,  llie  bed  itself  is  a  hard  greenish-grey  sand- 
stone, a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  highly  calcareous.  It  is  almost 
made  up  of  fossil  remains,  many  being  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation. 

Among  others,  I  have  collected  from  this  bed : — 

PalBeaster  Wyville-Thomsoni,  R.  Eth. 
Trinucleus  Bucklandi,  Barr. 
lUanuB  Bowmanni,  Scdt. 
Staurocephalus  globiceps,  Portl. 
Calymene  Blumenbachii,  Brongn, 

together  with  forms  of  corals  and  Polyzoa  of  undeterminable  specific 
characters. 

The  shales  immediately  below  the  Starfish-bed  range  down  the 
remainder  of  the  stream-course  to  the  farm  of  Drummuck,  and  are 
shown  in  an  abundance  of  natural  sections.  They  have  been  fre- 
quently examined  by  Mrs.  Gray  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  have  long  been  noted  for  the  abundance  and  beauty  of 

2t2 


Leptsena  serieea,  Sow, 
Orthis  calligramma,  Balm. 
Contdaria  Sswerbyii,  Biifr. 
Strophomena  grandis,  Sow. 
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the  Trilobites  they  have  afforded.  They  consist  of  pale-Uiie  oi 
greyish-greon  mudstones  of  the  same  general  type  as  tiiese  at  the 
summit  of  the  subgroup  ;  hot  they  are  harder,  and  often  oontBin  a 
a  notable  proportion  of  sandy  materiaL 

In  the  section  shown  upon  the  bum-side  opposite  the  farmsicadiDg 
of  South  Thraive  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  have  collected : — 


Trinucleus  Beticomis,  His. 
Ampyz  rostratuB,  Sars. 
SolenocariB  8olenoide8»  Young. 


Dionide  L&pworthi,  R.  Etk.jiui. 
Bellerophon  bilobatus,  Soto. 
Dioellograptua  anoeps,  Iftek. 


Where  the  succeeding  plantation  comes  upon  the  streani-C4mrbe 
similar  beds  are  seen  containing  numerous  fossil  forms.  Here  I 
have  myself  distinguished : — 


Biplograptus  trunoatus,  Lapw, 
Tnnucleus  Buoklandi,  Barr, 
nifenus  Bowmaimi,  Salt 


BeUeraphon  bilobatuB,  Sow. 

tnlobatuB,  Sow, 

Holopella  obeoleta.  Sow, 


Midway  between  Thraive  and  Drummuck,  beds  a  little  lower  in 
the  succesion  are  shown.  These  Mrs.  Gray  found  to  be  prolific  in 
beautifully  preserved  specimens  of 

Ampyx  rostratiiB,  8a^»,  \    Trinuoleus  wtioomis,  flu. 

At  the  farm  of  Drummu<^  itself  the  7Vmuc2ei»-beds  are  admirablv 
shown  in  a  small  stream  running  parallel  to  the  roadway  to  tk 
south  of  the  steading.  Here  fossils  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
former  localities  cited ;  but  occasional  Brachiopoda  are  found  betati' 
fully  preserved. 

The  oldest  strata  of  the  Drummuck  Beds  seen  in  this  localify  are 
exhibited  in  a  small  stream  crossing  the  roadway  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  farmhouse,  and  again  in  a  smaU  quarry  near  the  head 
of  Drummuck  Bum  itself.  In  both  these  localities  we  reoognize 
the  greenish  thin-bedded  lower  shales  of  Quarrel  Hill,  and  identiiV 
within  them  an  occasional  fossiL 

Westward,  the  2Wntcc2«tM^trata  are  buried  beneath  recent  soca- 
mulations  and  surface-soil;  and,  except  in  two  small  oxpoaures,  ooe 
at  the  little  pond  near  the  toll-bar  at  Trochraive,  and  another  on  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  enigmatical  rock-area  of  Craighead  Hill 
nothing  further  is  known  of  their  extension  in  that  direction. 

This  prolific  subdivision  of  7Wnuc2«u«-mudstonee  and  shales  i< 
denominated  the  Drummuck  Beds,  after  the  name  of  the  farm  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  its  strata  are  most  efirectiTely  dispk^ed. 
The  subdivision  forms  the* highest  member  of  the  Graptolitio  nag- 
stone  or  ArdmiUan  group  of  our  Girvan  succession,  being  sooeeeM 
by  the  basal  zone  of  a  superior  group  of  rocks,  totally  distinct  bod 
in  lithological  features  and  in  organic  remains.  Before  prooeedist 
to  notice  these  higher  strata,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  a  abAft 
summary  of  the  several  bands  of  rock  that  constitate  our  oomplft/' 
ArdmiUan  group  as  we  now  understand  it,  together  with  the  naair* 
of  the  several  localities  where  their  strata  are  typically  laid  openlur 
investigation : — 
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Generalized  Section  of  the  ArdmiUan  Series, 
feet. 
Cd.  Drummuck  Beds  .    400 


Upper  MudBtones. 
Starfish-band. 
Lower  MudBtoiiea. 
Basal  Sandstones. 


Lady  Bum. 
Quarrel  HUl. 
Prummuck. 
Auld  Thorns. 


Ca    Barren  Flagstones    800 


Upper  sones. 
Middle  zones. 
Lower  zones. 


Quarrel-Hill  Bum« 
Penwbapple. 
ShaUoch  Mill. 


Ob.  Whitehouse  Beds  .    300  {  y''"^^!^"^'^?^-        l^^f"  ^L 

[  Lower  Whitehoussc-beds.      Penwbapple  Glen . 


Ca.  Ardwell  Beds 


V 


1200 


'  Cascade-beds.  Penwhapple. 

Middle  Flags  and  Shales.    ArdweU  snore. 
Knockgenrac  Shales.  Penwhapple. 


(&)  Sections  of  the  Outer  Zones  of  Strata  of  the  Quarrel^iU  AntidindL 

(i.)  T?ie  Conglomerate  and  Shelly  Sandstones  of  Mulloch  HiU» 

Having  determined  the  cbaracteiistics  and  sequence  of  the  inner 
and  older  zones  of  strata  of  the  Quarrel-Hill  anticlinal,  we  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  sections  which  best  display  the  corresponding 
relations  of  the  outer  and  therefore  newer  zones  of  the  dome.     It  will 
be  seen  from  the  map  (PI.  XXY.  2)  that  the  width  of  the  Lower 
PalsBozoic  area  of  Quarrel  Hill  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  these  outer 
zones  to  range  round  the  greater  part  of  the  mound-like  saddle,  as  do 
the  inner  and  inferior  beds  alreaidy  described,  but  that  they  merely 
cross  over  the  chief  ridge  of  the  declining  anticlinal  one  by  one,  iu 
successive  and  parallel  bands,  as  we  pass  outwards  to  the  north- 
east from  the  natural  centre  of  Quarrel  Hill,  their  outer  edges  being 
abruptly  truncated  by  the  Craighead  and  Qlenshalloch  faults. 

The  rapid  convergence  of  these  two  dislocations  towards  the  north- 
east progressively  restricts  the  area  individually  occupied  by  each 
succeeding  zone  in  the  ascending  series,  until  ultimately  the  two 
faults  meet  in  the  wooded  heights  of  Glenshalloch,  and  the  Lower 
Palaeozoic  rocks  finally  disappear  from  sight. 

The  older  zones  of  the  continually  ascending  succession  of  strata 
present  in  the  triangular  area  thus  limited,  are  most  perfectly  dis- 
played in  and  around  the  central  ridge  of  Quarrel  Hill.  To  the 
northward  of  this  central  point  no  dislocation  interferes  with  the 
sequence,  and  the  regularly  ascending  series  can  be  studied  with 
ease  and  certainty ;  southward  a  plexus  of  faults,  branches  of  the 
^reat  Craighead  dislocation,  have  shattered  the  strata  into  a  host 
of  irregular  fragments,  each  one  of  which,  however,  falls  naturally 
into  its  proper  place  after  a  careful  mapping  of  the  ground. 

Xhe  natural  arrangement  of  the  lower  divisions  of  these  superioi; 
zones  will  be  evident  on  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  section 
(^g»  21)  P-  618),  which  is  drawn  from  the  central  part  of  the  Quarrel- 
Hill  anticlinal  of  ArdmiUan  Beds,  through  the  simple  and  unbroken 
area  of  Mulloch  or  Kirk  Hill. 

^Cal.)  Mtdloch'HiU  Conglomerate. — ^The  soft  blue  concretionary 
a.nd.  highly  fossiliferous  I'rinucleitS'hedB  of  the  Drummuck  mudstones 
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are  succeeded  abruptly  by  a  mass  of  very  coarse  boulder-conglome- 
rate, which  forms  a  conspicuous  scarp  and  ridge  upon  the  highest 
points  of  Quarrel  Hill,  and  ranges  thence  eastward  and  southward, 
round  the  curving  anticlinal  arch. 

This  peculiar  conglomerate  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  massive 
Benan  Conglomerate  of  the  south  in  the  size  and  character  of  its 
included  pebbles.  These  are  of  quartz,  granite,  felstone,  and 
several  varieties  of  igneous  rock.  The  matrix,  however,  is  of  a  dull 
purplish  tinge,  and  is  in  truth  a  sandy  gritstone.  Its  grains  are 
usually  well  rounded  ;  and  when  pebbles  are  rare  the  rock  degenerates 
into  a  coarse  sandy  grit.  In  its  aspect  and  composition  (he  rock 
resembles  the  bands  of  conglomerate  so  abundant  among  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  rocks  of  Scotland,  especially  those  of  the  lower  di- 
vision of  that  peculiar  series.  It  is  distinctly  bedded  throughout 
its  entire  thickness,  which  does  not  here  exceed  75  feet,  the  planes 
of  deposition  being  marked  by  seams  of  sandstone,  lines  of  boulders, 
and  zones  of  hard  grey  grit.  Towards  its  summit  it  includes  a 
thick  zone  of  sandy  flagstone,  or  tilestone,  of  a  reddish  grey  tint, 
containing  many  casts  of  fossils,  and  indicative  of  the  commencement 
of  the  conditions  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  overlying 
masses  of  sandy  flagstones  of  Mulloch  Hill. 

This  conglomerate  is  traceable  from  the  Craighead  fault  at  Glen- 
lochrie,  through  the  faults  of  Quarrel  Hill,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Lady  Bum,  and  thence  in  patches  to  the  farmhouse  of  Drummuck, 
following  in  immediate  and  locally  conformable  succession  to  the 
Drummuck  shales. 

Scattered  exposures  of  similar  rock  are  seen  to  the  south-west  of 
this,  as  near  Eippery  and  Woodhead  and,  finally,  in  a  wide  area 
aroand  the  mansion  of  Trochraive.  Here  coarse  conglomerates 
occur  in  detached  quarries  and  in  projecting  bosses  in  the  park 
and  cultivated  fields.  These  certainly  belong  to  the  Mulloch-HiU 
band ;  but  they  are  flaggier  and  greyer,  and  have  hardly  the  same 
characters  either  in  their  matrix  or  in  their  included  pebbles. 

The  fossils  afforded  by  the  MuUoch-Hill  conglomerate,  in  the 
type  locality  of  Quarrel  Hill,  are  principally  Brachiopoda  of  the 
genera  BhyncJiunella,  Orthis,  Leptcena,  and  Strop?tome7ia,  identical  in 
species  with  those  we  shall  find  to  be  characteristic  of  the  over- 
lying Mulloch-HiU  sandstones,  and  generally  distinct,  considered  as 
a  group,  i^om  those  that- mark  the  immediately  subjacent  Drummuck 
mudstones. 

Indeed  the  distinction  in  physical  features  and  in  fossils  between 
the  soft  Drummuck  mudstones,  with  their  abundant  examples  of 
TrinucUfis,  Asaphus,  Dionide,  Ampyx^  and  hosts  of  Bellerophon  &c., 
and  these  overlying  ^roc^topocf -sandstones  is  most  strifeong;  and 
we  find  here  the  grandest  pa&ontological  break  in  the  entire  Girvan 
succession.  None  of  the  genera  enumerated  above  as  characteriatic 
of  the  ArdmiUan  group  have  ever  yet  been  certainly  met  with  above 
the  base  of  this  conglomerate ;  while  the  most  characteristic  species 
and  genera  of  Trilobita,  Brachiopoda,  and  Qraptolithina  of  the  over- 
lying beds  are  equally  absent  from  the  ArdmiUan  series. 
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There  is  no  actual  proof  of  an  unconformity  between  the  Drum- 
muck  mudstones  and  this  conglomerate ;  but  the  change  in  mineralo- 
gical  character  from  a  soft  laminated  mudstone  to  massive  boulder- 
beds  and  sandstones  is  proof  of  a  complete  modification  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  neighbouring  sea-bed  between  the  periods 
of  deposition  of  these  highly  dissimilar  sediments,  and  the  great 
alteration  in  the  aspect  of  the  fauna,  caused  by  the  disappearance 
of  many  prominent  genera  and  species,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
intervening  period  was  of  great  geological  importance. 

(Ca2)    Mulloch'Hill  Scnidstones, — This   purple  conglomerate   of 
Quarrel*  Hill  graduates  upwards  into  a  mass  of  soft  sandstones,  at 
least  250  feet  in  thickness,  which,  because  of  their  typical  exhibition 
on  the  summit  and  flanks  of  Mulloch  or  Kirk  Hill,  I  shall  refer  to  as 
the  MuUoch-Hill  sandstones.     They  are  shown  in  a  large  number 
of  open  quarries  along  the  hill-road  north-east  of  High  Mains,  and 
thence  for  some  distance  along  the  same  road  almost  to  the  steading 
of  High  Newlands.     A  fine  display  of  the  same  beds  is  seen  in  the 
old  quarry  at  Bough  Xeuk ;  and  they  are  easily  studied  in  situ  in  the 
courses  of  the  many  burns  that  descend  the  flanks  of  Quarrel  Hill. 
In  all  these  localities  they  retain  the  same  general  facies  of  a  thick- 
bedded  series  of  sandstones  sepanited  by  thin  seams  of  sandy  shales. 
The  natural  colour  of  the  rock  is  a  dark  grey,  with  a  slight  greenish 
tinge ;  but  when  weathered  it  becomes  gradually  coated  with  an 
exterior  tint  of  purple  or  yellowish  red,  which  soon  extends  itself 
inwards  till  finally  the  entire  rock  becomes  of  a  deep  rusty  or 
iron-shot  colour. 

These  sandstones  are  soft  and  sectOe,  breaking  up  easily  under 
the  hammer.  The  more  flaggy  beds  have  usually  a  rough  conchoidal 
fracture ;  the  thicker  sandstones  split  up  much  more  evenly,  and 
generally  weather  down  into  rough  tilestones.  The  shaly  alterna- 
tions rarely  show  evidence  of  regular  lamination,  but  fall  away  in 
rough  and  irregular  flakes. 

The  whole  mass  of  beds  retains  very  much  the  same  mineralogical 
character  from  base  to  summit ;  but  in  the  lower  zones  sandstones 
are  broadly  preponderant.  The  highest  zone  of  the  group  is  actually 
a  band  of  pale  yellow  sandstones.  It  passes  upwards  conformably 
into  a  superior  group  of  yellow-weathering  mudstones  (Cb3),  which, 
as  seen  on  Mulloch  Hill,  are  comparatively  barren.  A  few  Brachio- 
poda  and  species  oi  Ptihgraptus  occur  in  the  exposures  N.E.  of  Kirk 
Hill,  near  the  cottage  of  High  Newlands. 

The  Mulloch-Hill  sandstones  range  southeastwards  from  the 
typical  localities  obliquely  down  the  slopes  of  High  Mains  into  the 
low-lying  flat  of  the  Quarrel  Bum,  below  the  ruins  of  Auldthoms. 
They  are  much  cut  up  by  the  many  loop-faults  of  that  complicated 
area,  and  are  finally  inverted  and  pinched  out,  by  the  converging 
faults  of  Quarrel  Hill  and  Craighead,  near  Kildrummie.  In  the 
streams  and  exposures  of  the  area  occupied  by  these  beds  below 
Auldthoms  the  strata  are  crowded  with  fossils.  They  are  fully  as 
abundant  as  ux)on  Mulloch  Hill,  and  are  occasionally  even  more 
completely  preserved. 
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Fig.  22.  Section  of  the  Strata  of  GletmeilU  Bum. 
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.r.  Lower  Gurboniferous  sandstoneB  and  ebalen  (iurisible  along  line  of  sedion) 
Cb.  Newlands  gritu  and  congloraeratea. 
2.  Yellow  ttandstones  and  flaggy^  grito. 

1.  Coarse  jellow  conglomerate. 
Cab.  Glenwella  shales. 

f  2)  Pale-blue  flags  and  shales,  with  CUmaoograptvt^  normaiis. 
(I)  Pale-blue  flags  and  shales,  non-fossiliferous. 
Cii«  MuUoch-HiU  beds. 

2.  Yellow  sand jT  shales,  with  Lepfana^  OrthU,  and  Strophomena. 
1.  Braohiopod-sandstones  of  Bough  Neuk. 

//.  Faults. 

In  the  stream  which  descends  from  the  north-east  slope  of  Kiik 

Hill,  and  flows  past  Kough  Neuk  to  the  cottage  of  Glenwells,  t 

tolerably  complete  section  of  the  strata  above  the  shelly  sandstones  of 

Mulloch  Hill  is  laid  open  (fig.  22).     Near  the  head  of  the  stream,  a 

short  distance  below  the  roadway,  sheU-bearing  beds  are  discovered, 

dipping  steadily  to  the  S.E.  oS  the  sandstone  group  of  Rough  NeuL 

Ix)wer  down  these  beds  are  followed,  after  an  interval,  by  a  aeries 

of  blue  and  green  mudstones  with  intercalated  harder  ribs.     These 

strata  have  the  same  general  inclination  as  the  llough-Neuk  beds ; 

but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  they  succeed  them  in  conformable 

sequence.     They  continue  to  occupy  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  some 

distance,  dipping  at  an  average  angle  of  about  50°,  the  beds  becoming 

somewhat  flaggier  as  we  ascend  in  the  succession.     They  appear  to 

be  generally  barren  of  fossils,  except  in  certain  thin  seams  of  striped 

shales,  which  have  afforded  me 

Climaoograptus  scalaris,  HU.  I    ?  Monograptus  tenuis,  PorfL 

Ditnorphograptus  acuminatus,  Nich,    \ 

At  this  point  occurs  another  unfortunate  break  in  the  section,  aoii 

no  rock-exposures  are  seen  for  a  distance  of  between  40  and  50  yank 

These  pale-blue  mudstones  and  flags  of  Glenwells  are  thus  oom- 

pletely  isolated  as  regards  their  stratigraphical  position.     It   is  1} 

no  means  improbable  that  they  are  separated  from  the  true  Mulled- 

Hill  beds  by  an  important  branch  of  the  Craighead  disloc^tiiM.. 

which  has  cut  out  the  basal  zones  of  the  Newlands  series*      Tb*]i 

agree  exactly,  however,  in  dip  and  strike  with  the    underline 

Midloch-Hill  beds,  while  mineralogically  they  appear  to  lie  nothiac 

more  than  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  PtUotp'aptus^hBles  at  th** 

sammit  of  that  group.     The  strata  next  visible  are  so  diatinct  n 

their  lithological  characters  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  bcslon^-.* 

to  a  new  subformation.     Hence  it  will  be  convenient  proviaionalL- 

to  regard  the  Mulloch-Hill  beds  as  terminated  by  these  blue  mu.- 

stones,  below  which  the  descending  succession  is  tolerably  oontiiiiu'.* 

down  into  the  basal  conglomerate  of  High  Mains  and  Craigena. 
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The  Mulloch-Hill  beds,  as  thus  extended,  oonsist  therefore  of  the 
following  members: — 

Gab.  GlenwellB  Graptolitic  Mudstones  and  Plagti. 
C&\  Rough- Neuk  or  MuUoch-Hill  SandBtones. 
Oa^  Mulk)ch-Hill  Conglomerate. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  their  lower  beds  are  thicker 
and  contain  more  of  the  purple  and  grey  tilestones ;  the  middle  beds 
are  alternations  of  thick-bedded  sandy  flags  and  sandy  shales ;  and 
the  upper  beds  show  many  zones  of  soft  mudstones,  pale-hearted  and 
weathering  to  a  golden  yeUow. 

The  entire  sequence  is  exposed  along  the  line  of  section  already 
given  (fig.  22).  The  thick-bedded  sandstones  are  laid  open  in  many 
spots  to  the  left  of  that  line  in  the  broad  hollow  separating  Quarrel 
Hill  from  the  Mulloch  Quarries.  The  flaggy  central  (or  Kough-Neuk 
beds)  occur  in  the  quarries  on  the  roads  to  the  south  of  Mulloch,  and 
the  highest  yellow  pale-hearted  flaggy  mudstones  near  the  house  of 
High  Newlands. 

EoRsils  occur  throughout  the  group,  but  they  are  comparatively 
rare  in  its  highest  division.  In  the  exposures  of  the  lower  division, 
in  the  depression  and  roadway-quarries  west  of  Mulloch  Hill,  they 
occur  in  incredible  profusion,  mainly,  however,  in  the  form  of  casts, 
the  shell  itself  being  weathered  away  and  replaced  by  a  soft  ochreous 
matter  of  a  beautiful  orange-yellow  colour.  Here  occur  in  abun- 
dance such  characteristic  forms  as  Atrypa  hemi9ph(Frim,  Ortkis 
reverm,  Meristelht  avyustifrons^  and  Rhynchonelln  cuneafu,  together 
with  crowd  of  others,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  enigma- 
tical Nidulites  favus,  which  was  first  described  from  this  locality. 

In  some  of  the  lower  beds  the  shells  abound  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  rock  deserves  rather  the  title  of  an  impure  limestone  than  that  of 
a  true  sandstone.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  succeeding  central 
and  more  flaggy  group,  of  which  a  deep  section  is  shown  in  the  old 
quarry  of  Hough  Neuk,  one  of  the  most  prolific  spots  for  fossils  in  the 
(rin'an  district.  Corals  are  perhaps  more  abundant  in  this  part  of 
the  subgroup  than  in  the  beds  below  ;  but  even  here,  as  throughout 
the  whole  series,  Brachiopoda  are  overwhelmingly  preponderant. 

(ii.)  Pentamertu- Grits  and  Shales  of  Newlands. 

It  will  be  apparent  on  a  study  of  the  map  and  sections  (PI.  XXV .  4), 
that  these  Mulloch-Hill  beds  form  a  well-marked  zone,  which  crosses 
the  great  inlier  from  side  to  side,  reposing  on  the  Ardmillan  group 
of  the  central  areas,  and  throwing  off  a  6esh  series  of  beds,  which 
occur  only  in  the  north-easterly  angle  of  the  inlier  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  farmstead  of  Newlands  and  the  woods  of  (xlen- 
shalloch.     It  will  be  evident  also  on  further  study,  that  the  depo- 
sition of  these  new  beds  upon  the  ground  is  conclusive  of  their 
superiority  to  the  Mulloch-Hill  rocks ;  for  they  constitute  a  definite 
zone,  having  the  same  strike  as  the  Mulloch-Hill  beds  themselves, 
and  forming  an  exterior  coating  to  the  latter,  as  do  the  Mulloch- 
Ifill    beds   to  the  underlying  rocks  of  the  Ardmillan  group.     In 
developing  the  interrelations  of  the  subformations  composing  the 
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inner  shells  of  the  Quarrel-Hill  dome,  as  already  described,  we  haTc 
had  the  advantage  of  possessing  easily  interpreted  sections  of  long 
extent  and  tolerably  continuous  throughout.  Among  these  newer 
and  outer  beds,  on  the  contror}-,  the  sections  are  much  broken,  and 
some  of  the  component  zones  of  the  series  are  represented  in  isolated 
exposures  of  very  insignificant  extent.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
while  the  general  disposition  and  broader  features  of  the  strata  are 
easily  made  out,  we  are  unable  to  construct  a  complete  ascending 
tabulation  of  the  beds,  or  say  with  absolute  certainty  what  special 
thicknesses  of  rock  are  locally  wanting. 

The  area  occupied  by  these  beds  is  the  extreme  north-easterly 
angle  of  the  Lower  Palseozoic  inlier,  and  is  bounded  on  both  its 
outer  margins  by  faults  of  great  magnitiide,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  more  or  less  cut  up  by  minor  dislocations  of  dubious  position. 
Nevertheless  the  component  strata  arc  exhibited  in  so  many  ex- 
posures that  there  can  be  no  great  question  respecting  their  general 
arrangement,  while  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  a^it  of 
very  convenient  subdivision  in  the  field. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  group  is  formed  of  two 
subdivisions — a  lower  subdivision  of  fiaggy  grits,  sandstones,  con- 
glomerates, and  calcareous  flags,  and  a  higher  subdivision  essentially 
composed  of  Graptolitic  shales. 

The  Lower  Subdivi^n  forms  a  well-marked  band  about  200  yardn 
in  width,  ranging  parallel  with  the  highest  zone  of  the  underlying 
MuUoch-Hill  beds,  from  the  cottage  of  Gleuwells  to  the  farmhouse 
of  Newlands. 

Its  lowest  beds  arc  exjmsed  at  the  little  burn  of  Glcnwells,  to  the 
southward  of  the  Graptolitic  mudstones  we  have  referred  to  the 
Mulloch-Hill  group,  the  intermediate  beds  being  invisible  for  a 
distance  of  some  40  or  50  yards.  These  basal  beds  consist  uf 
thick-bedded  sandstones  and  flags,  with  occasional  zones  of  coarse 
conglomerate.  The  coarsest  seams  of  conglomerate  occur  at  the 
base  of  the  section;  but  pebbly  beds  recur  again  and  again  in 
the  succession.  The  matrix  of  the  beds  is  sandy,  and  more  or  less 
calcareous.  About  100  feet  of  these  strata  probably  occur  in  the 
stream  itself,  between  their  first  appearance  above  the  Graptolitic 
mudstones  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  of  Gleuwells,  where 
they  are  abruptly  truncated  by  the  great  bounding  fault  of  Kil- 
kerran  and  Craighead. 

The  central  and  upper  beds  of  this  subdivision  form  several 
prominent  ridges  in  the  cultivated  fields  in  their  prolongation  along 
the  normal  line  of  strike  to  the  north-east,  and  in  the  wooded  slopes 
between  Gleuwells  and  the  farmhouse  of  Xewlands.  They  afford, 
however,  no  serviceable  exposures,  except  in  the  bed  of  the  little 
stream  whch  drains  the  hill-slopes  west  of  the  farmhouse,  where 
the  pebbly  gritstones  are  seen  in  place  close  to  the  farmhouse  it^el^ 
while  a  series  of  soft  fiaggy  beds  is  found  a  short  distance  lower 
down  the  stream. 

An  old  quarry,  a  few  hundred  yards  north-east  of  the  farm,  has 
been  excavated  in  the  higher  zones  of  this  subdivision.     No  section. 
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however,  is  visible ;  and  the  quarry  itself  is  filled  with  fragments  of 
the  coarse  gritstones  collected  from  ofiP  the  surface  of  the  fields. 

About  twenty  yards  farther,  in  the  same  direction,  however,  most 
valuable  testimony  is  afforded  us  by  a  few  limited  sections  in  a 
small  bum-course  in  a  narrow  strip  of  plantation.  Here  occur 
pale  sandstones  and  calcareous  flagstones,  weathering  of  the  same 
light  yellow  tint  as  the  generality  of  the  rooks  of  this  subdivision. 
They  split  up  under  the  hammer  into  angular  fragments,  and 
contain  an  abundance  of  casts  of  fossils.  They  yield  examples 
of  the  characteristic  MuUoch-Hill  forms — Atrypa  hemisphcBrica, 
Sow.,  Nidulites  favus,  Salt.,  Rhynchonella  cuneata^  Dalm.,  UUenus 
ThompwnijSslt,, — and,  in  addition,  a  host  of  new  and  very  striking 
forms  unknown  in  the  underlying  series,  including  Pentamems  lens^ 
Pentamerus  obhnffiu,  Atrypa  imbncata^  Phaeops  Stokesii,  Proetut 
Stokesiij  Encrinunu  punctattis,  &c. 

Of  the  strata  which  follow  immediately  upon  these  Pentamervut- 
flagstones,  we  know  very  little  further  from  this  locality.  An 
exposure  of  a  few  of  the  beds  of  the  same  zone  occurs  in  the  same 
plantation  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  northward ;  and  a  limited 
section  of  shales  weathering  to  a  purple  colour,  in  the  ditches  at  the 
edge  of  Glenshalloch  Wood. 

(iii.)  The  Orapiolitic  Shales  of  OUnshalloch, 

The  yellow- weathering  Pe/itowi«rt«-conglomerates,  grits,  and  flag- 
stones of  Newlands  are  succeeded  to  the  eastward  by  a  thick  mass 
of  soft  shales  and  flags,  of  a  dark  greyish-green  colour.     They 

Fig.  23.  Section  of  the  Pentamerus  and  Chaptolitic  Beds  of 

Baldrennan  Bum. 
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liOwer  CarboniferouB  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestone, 
r*.  Glenshalloch  shales. 

{b).  Qrej  and  striped  Graptolitic  shales  and  mudstones,  with  Bastrites 

peregrinuSf  Monoffraptus  fimbriatus,  &c. 
(a).  Pale  flagstones,  non-fossiliferous. 
*.  Pentamaru»-bedB  of  Newlands. 
<?.  Yellow-weathering    calcareous    flagstone,  with  Pentamerus   oblonffus, 

Atrypa  reticularis,  E^ncrinurus  punctatus, 
b.  Pale  blue  flagstone. 
a.  Coarse  yellow  oonglomeratio  gritstones. 

oooupy  all  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Lower  Palseozoic  area,  and 
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are  well  displayed  in  the  branches  of  Baldrennan  Bum,  and  in  the 
smaller  streams  which  drain  the  damp  slopes  of  Glenshalloch  Hill 

In  the  western  branch  of  Baldrennan  Bom  the  lowest  visible 
strata  of  this  higher  subdivision  consist  of  yellow. weathering  pale- 
hearted  flagstones,  which  are  essentially  identical  with  those  of  the 
underlying  subgroup.  These  graduate  upwards  into  a  seiies  of 
dark-grey  Graptolitic  shales^  which  extend  downwards  along  the 
stceam-course  for  a  distance  of  about  150  yards,  to  the  line  of  the 
great  Craighead  fault,  where  they  are  crushed  against  a  series  of 
flagstones,  shales,  and  impure  limestones,  that  possibly  appertain  to 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  ibrmataons. 

These  Graptolitic  shales  dip  at  a  steep  anglO)  and  appear  to  \» 
more  or  less  folded.  Their  united  thickness  may  be  estimated  at 
about  200  feet. 

Fossils  are  rare  ;  the  only  forms  are  Graptolithina.     These  oeeoi 

io  some  striped  seams  near  the  termination  of  the  visible  section. 

The  chief  forms  collected  include  : — 

Bastrites  peregrinus,  ^arr.  Monogmptus  aivutus,  Za/w. 

Monogmptus  crenulanB,  Lapw,  |       Diplograptus  foliuin,  /fis. 

leptotheoa,  Lapw.  ^       tamariBciu,  Nick. 

2regariu8,  Lapw.  '       ClimacograptuB  scaUria,  Hi$>. 

nmbriatus,  Nich.  RetioliteH. 


Similar  strata  are  seen  agaixi  in  the  normal  line  of  strike  in  the 
Glenshalloch  branch  of  the  Baldrennan  Bum,  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  Craighead  fault,  extendiug  up  the  stream  for  some 
distance.  The  beds  have  all  the  characteristics  of  those  of  the  last- 
mentioned  locality,  and  afford  precisely  the  same  fossils. 

The  same  Graptolitiferous  shales  are  laid  open  in  many  of  the  small 
gullies  that  drain  Glenshalloch  Wood,  striking  in  various  directions 
and  affording  presumptive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  several  crotf 
faults.  Along  the  roadway  west  of  the  bum  of  Glenshalloch  they 
are  stained  of  a  purple  colour,  and  are  twisted  round  tx>  the  noith- 
west  over  the  arch  of  the  main  anticlinal  and  its  accompan}'ing 
faults.  The  beds  have  much  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  shalj 
zones  of  the  Upper  Falseozoic  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
appear  to  have  been  mapped  as  such  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  Their  lithological  character  and  the  occasional  GraptoUtes 
they  contain,  however,  place  it  beyond  question  that  they  are  simply  a 
slightly  discoloured  portion  of  the  Graptolitic  strata.  The  following 
forms  have  been  collected  from  them  %  myself: — 

Monagraptus  fimbriatus,  Niek.  Monograptua  leptotlieea,  Ltfm- 
triangulatua,  Harkness.  ClimaoograptoB  soalaris,  i& 

These  Graptolitiferous  shales  are  the  highest  beds  of  Lower  Palaeo* 
zoic  age  exposed  in  this  area.  The  remaining  angle  of  oonntrr 
lying  between  Glenshalloch  Cottage  and  the  point  of  convergenoi 
of  the  Cra%head  and  High  Newlands  faults  is  wholly  covered  b} 
drift  and  bmshwood. 

Summary. — Our  study  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Girraa 
suooession  exposed  in  the  inlier  of  Craighead  and  MuUoch  HiH  ba^ 
lesulted  in  the  detection  of  an  easily  interpreted  ascending  aeqneiia 
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from  the  Barren  flagstones  of  Qaarrel  Hill  into  the  Graptolitic  flag- 
stones and  shales  of  Glenahalloch.  The  strata  of  the  inlier  belong  to 
two  distinct  ^oups  in  the  snccession,  each  group  being  strikingly 
individualized  by  lithological  characters  and  by  peculiar  oi^anio 
remains.  The  strata  of  all  except  the  highest  formation  of  this 
sequence  are  exposed  in  unbroken  succession ;  while  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  available  to  fix  the  true  place  of  this  final  division, 
and  to  dotennine  broadly  the  thickness  and  general  characters  and 
fossils  of  its  natural  members.  We  have,  that  is  to  say,  in  this 
northern  inlier  the  following  ascending  sequence : — 


^ ,  conBiating  of  :  — 

g>g  •{  1.  The  ibuiliferous  basal  grits 

'g  ^  I  2,  The  Trinucleus-MuedtoneB  of  Ladj  Bum. 

-<       [  3.  The  Sandstones  and  Starfish-beds  of  Quarrel  Hill. 

Oa.  The  MuUoch-HUl  Beds,  consisting  of: — 

1.  The  Mulloch-Hill  (High  Mains)  Conglomerate. 
-.    .  ,  2.  The  Bough-Neuk  Shelly  Sandstones. 

g  S  J  8.  The  Graptolitic  Mudstones  of  Gleuwells  Bum. 

•^  **-  "^  Ob.  TAe  Netolanth  Bedi,  containing  :  - 

1.  The  PetUamentS'f!;t\\»  and  Yellow  Flags  of  Newland.s. 

2.  The  Graptolitic  {gregarius)  Shales  of  Baldrennan  and  Glen- 
\^  shalloon  Wood. 


f 


(D)  Strata  betwesn  the  Saugh-Hill  Fault  ilsh  the  Cahbjsoan 

Limestone. 

With  the  iuTaluable  aid  afforded  us  by  the  complete  and  h^hly 
Batiafactorj  succession  among  the  Trinucleus-,  Brarhiopod-,  and 
PerUamerus-groxipB  we  have  last  determined  in  the  Craighead  area, 
ure  now  return  to  the  rocks  of  the  main  plateau,  and  resume  our 
study  of  the  Lower  Paleozoic  strata  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Girvan 
Valley. 

The  strata  of  this  important  region  which  yet  remain  to  be 
described,  lie  between  the  Saugh-Hill  fault  and  the  bounding  dislo- 
cation of  Bargany,  which  has  depressed  the  Carboniferous  and  Old 
lied  Sandstone  rocks  of  the  vaUey  of  the  girvan.    The  area  they 
occupy  extends  inland  from  the  sea-shore  near  Shalloeh  to  the 
village  of  Straiten  upon  the  upper  course  of  the  Girvan  Water,  a 
distance  of  12  miles ;  but  its  greatest  breadth  rarely  exceeds  three 
£oiirths  of  a  mile.     Within  the  area  thus  defined,  the  rocks  under 
Tiotice,  as  will  be  apparent  upon  :i  study  of  the  maps,  are  arranged 
in    a  series  of  well-marked  petrological  zones,  which  form  a  suc- 
cession  of    very   narrow  parallel  bauds,  ranging    longitudinally 
tlurough  the  area  from  the  Eraehill  fault  on  the  west  across  the 
g€>T'gfi  of  Penwhapple,  and  thence  into  the  steep  slopes  of  Bargany 
a.n.<l  DaiUy,  till  they  finally  plunge,  one  by  one,  below  the  gently 
iji  dined  conglomerates,  red  sandstones,  and  traps  which  make  u]) 
tlEO  Old  Bed  Sandstone  group  of  the  Hadyard  Hills. 

^t  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  more  simple 
tliA^  ^^^  arrangement.  Bock- bands  so  distinctive  in  individual 
peoixliarities,  euad  so  synunetrically  disposed,  are  naturally  expected 
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by  the  stratigraphist  to  be  as  easily  and  satisfactorily  redaoed  to  tiie 
natural  order  as  were  the  regularly  concentric  and  but  slightly 
disturbed  strata  of  the  Craighead  area.     And,  indeed,  to  a  large 
extent,  this  expectation   is  justified  by   the  event;  for  had  the 
apparent  inclination  of  the  strata  been  trustworthy,  there  woiild 
have  been  no  special  difficulty  in  working  out  the  entire  sequence 
of  the  remaining  rocks  bed  by  bed ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  repeated 
foldings  and  inversions,  so  palpable  among  the  underlying  Aid- 
millan  strata  of  the  Girvan  plateau,  are  here  continued  and  inten- 
sified ;  and  the  problem  of  the  true  sequence  of  the  visible  zones  in 
the  strata  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Saugh-Hill  fault, 
upon  more  extended  examination,  appears  wellnigh  unsolvable. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  (PL  XXV.  1)  that  a  band  of  PenUh 
m^ni^-grits  and  limestones  (C  c)  forms  what  may  conveniently  be 
termed  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  Lower  PalsBozoic  region  yet  to 
be  described.  This  band,  which  is  traceable  from  end  to  end  of  its 
course,  from  the  Braehill  fault  to  the  Hadyard  Hills,  forms  a  deu 
and  easily  recognizable  horizon,  or  datum-line,  to  which  to  refer  the 
less  completely  exposed  strata  of  the  region.  North  of  this  band, 
the  strata,  though  inverted  in  inclination,  present  no  special  diffi- 
culties ;  but  between  it  and  the  Saugh-Hill  fault,  the  visible  pheno- 
mena demand  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

This  intermediate  area  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  hard  gritstones 
and  fine  conglomerates,  varied  by  occasional  seams  of  flagstones,  ani 
thick  bands  of  green,  grey,  and  black  Graptolitiferous  shcdea.  A  kind 
of  rude  parallelism  is  evident  among  the  beds ;  but  the  manner  is 
which  certain  seams  appear  to  thicken  out  in  one  locality,  and  to  thic 
away  in  others,  while  elBewhere  they  seem  at  the  first  glance  to  be 
replaced  by  correspondent  groups  of  wholly  distinct  petrographical 
characters,  forces  us  to  demand  a  much  larger  mass  of  testimony 
in  favour  of  our  conclusions  than  that  which  has  satisfied  us  in  the 
less  disturbed  areas  already  described. 

(a)  Section  of  the  Chraptolitic  Skcdes  and  Orits  in  Fenwhapple  G2^ 

The  deep  glen  of  Pejiwhapple  affords  by  far  the  most  satisfactor 
and  continuous  section  of  these  dubious  gritstones  and  shalea.  The; 
follow  in  immediate  geographical  succession  to  the  Barren  Flagstones 
of  that  gorge  already  described,  from  which  they  are  divided  by  the 
important  Saugh-HUl  fault 

Northward  from  the  line  of  this  fault  they  occupy  the  bed  8JK 
banks  of  the  stream  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  course,  nnnl 
we  reach  the  datum-line  of  P4sntamert4#-limestone  last  menticmcd. 

The  most  cursory. examination  of  the  grits  and  shales  by  one  v^* 
has  already  studied  the  strata  of  Newlands  and  Glenshalloch^  ^ 
scribed  in  the  preceding  section,  is  almost  sufficient  to  convince  hm 
that  these  beds,  as  seen  in  Penwhapple  Glen,  are  identical  in  tJK-* 
lithological  features  with  the  yellow  grits  and  Graptolitic 
of  the  northern  locality ;  and  whatever  doubts  he  may  feel 
their  general  correspondence  with  the  northern  strata  are  soon  da- 
polled  if  he  take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  fossils  from  these  lVi~ 
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whapple  beds,  as  he  will  recognize  amongst  them  some  of  the  most 
peculiar  and  characteristic  Glenshalloch  forms. 

Hence,  if  no  unconformability  intervenes  to  cause  a  strati- 
graphical  break  in  the  succession  we  have  already  developed  (and, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  in  the  northern 
inlier  in  favour  of  such  a  break),  it  is  clear  at  the  outset  that 
between  these  Graptolite-bearing  shales  of  Penwhapple  and  the 
Barren  flagstones,  with  which  the  Saugh-Hill  fault  has  placed  them 
in  physical  contact  to  the  south,  there  are  actually  missing  the 
entire  subformations  of  the  Drummuck  Mudstones  and  the  MtfMoch- 
Hill  Sandstones,  a  vertical  extent  of  rock  at  least  600  feet  in 
collective  thickness. 

A  more  extended  examination  of  these  Graptolitic  flagstones  and 
grits,  as  here  exhibited,  while  it  will  Anally  flx  in  the  mind  of  the 
investigator  the  conviction  of  their  general  identity  with  the 
similar  Glenshalloch  series,  wUl  have  the  further  result  of  showing 
him  that  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  zones  of  rock  apparent  in 
that  area  are  missing  from  this  Penwhapple  section,  while  other 
bands  are  here  very  conspicuous,  which  are  apparently  wanting  in 
the  Newlands  and  Glenshalloch  area. 

We  have  shown  that,  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  inversions 
and  dislocations  determinable  among  the  Ardmillan  strata  of  the 
higher  parts  of  Penwhapple  Glen,  there  is  nevertheless  a  generally 
ascending  succession  as  we  pass  over  the  edges  of  the  strata  from 
aouth  to  north.     As  the  strata  now  under  examination  are  similarly 
affected  by  physical  accidents,  there  is  a  strong  A  priori  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  general  rule.     We  shall,  indeed,  show  in  the  sequel 
that  even  the  regularly  disposed  rock-bands  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  datum-line  of  the  Camregan  Pentamerti8']iniestone  follow  pre- 
cisely the  same  rule  of  inverted  succession. 

Starting,  therefore,  from  the  line  of  the  Saugh-Hill  fault,  let  us 
stady  the  Penwhapple  section  in  detail,  regarding  the  visible  strata 
as  inverted  in  position,  and  treating  of  the  whole  as  a  generally 
ascending  sequence  (fig.  24). 

(Cba)  Diploifraptus-modestus  Shales, — The  strata  which  foUow 
immc^diately  upon  the  great  dislocation  form  a  thick  zone  of  dark 
^rcy  shales  (Cba)  with  a  few  seams  of  flagstones.     Its  lowest  beds 
are  thick-bedded  black  mudstones,  crowded  with  Graptolites  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.    The  basal  beds  of  the  group  along 
the  line  of  the  fault  itself  are  green  flaggy  rocks,  concretionary  and 
more  or  less  calcareous.   From  these  I  have  procured  Pentamerus  sp. 
The  black  mudstones  themselves  are  crowded  with  Diployraptiis  tama- 
ri^scus,  Nich.,  D.  modestus,  Lapw.,  Climacograptus  normalis,  Lapw., 
Afono^aptus   tenuis,  Portl.,   M.  crentdaris,  Lapw.,  M.  leptotheca, 
I.tap^vr.,  together  with  many  fragments  of  Crustacea  and  Ortho- 
ceratites.     These  mudstones  graduate  upwards  into  the  main  mass 
of  tlie  grey  shales  through  a  small  group  of  striped  shales,  con- 
tain ing  an  abundance  of  the  same  fossils  with  well-preserved  Ortho- 
ceratites. 
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In  the  grey  shales  themselyes  Graptolites  are  remarkably  rare. 
The  ODly  forms  collected  by  myself  are  Diptograptus  tnodegtus^  Lapw., 
and  Diplograptus,  sp. 

(Cbb.)  Grey  Flags  and  Grits, — The  grey  shales  are  followed  by  a 
similar  thickness  of  hard  grey  gritstones  (Cbb).  Many  of  the  beds 
are  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  filled  with  small  quartz 
pebbles  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  They  are  associated  with  more 
thinly  bedded  flagstones  without  quartz  pebbles.  The  beds  are  usu- 
ally of  a  pale  grey  interiorly,  and  the  majority  weather  exteriorly 
in  the  stream-course  to  an  orange-yellow  tange.  They  are  greatly 
twisted  and  broken ;  and  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their 
thickness.     No  fossils  are  known  from  this  group. 

This  grit  series  is  succeeded  by  a  second  zone  of  the  grey  shales  so 
characteristic  of  the  group.  These  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
first  zone,  but  are  more  micaceous  and  iron-stained ;  but,  to  judge 
from  the  general  disposition  of  the  strata  (see  fig.  24),  they  are  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  same  beds.  They  contain  no  visible  fossils  in 
this  locality. 

A  second- grit  baud  follows,  resembling  the  first  band  in  all  essen- 
tials, but  containing  more  of  the  thick-bedded  pea-grits,  some  bands 
of  which  are  at  least  six  feet  in  thickness. 

(Cbc.)  MonograptuS'Sedgwiekii  MudsUmes. — Above  follows   the 

third  and  final  shaly  zone  of  the  series.     This  is  composed  of  a  most 

conspicuous  group  of  grey  and  black  shales,  apparently  more  than 

a  hundred  feet  in  thickness.     The  lower  or  southern  half  of  the 

band  is  formed  of  greyish-green  shales  identical  with  those  of  the 

previous  shaly  zone,  and  like  them  wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains. 

The  upper  or  northern  half,  however,  is  most  unique  in  its  litho- 

logical  features. 

It  consists  essentially  of  soft  shaly  mudstones,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter ;  and  impregnated  with  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  entire  group  is  stained  of  a  deep  iron-shot  colour,  and 
is  BO  excessively  crushed  and  contorted  that  the  bedding  can  only 
he  made  out  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Calcareous  matter  is 
occasionally  present  in  notable  quantity ;  and  large  nodular  con- 
cretions are  abundant  in  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  rock  which  overhang 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

Graptolites  are  abundant,  but  are  most  difficult  of  extraction,  in 
consequence  of  the  crushing  to  which  these  beds  have  been  sub- 
jected ;  while  firagments  of  Crustacea  and  Orthoceratites  are  occasion- 
;illy  seen. 

The  Graptolites  as  a  whole  are  very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
black  shale  near  the  Saugh-Hill  fault  at  the  base  of  our  section. 
A.  few  of  the  forms  there  obtainable  are  still  present,  viz. : — 

JMplograptuB  tamarisous,  Nick,  ClimaoograptuB  normaliB,  Lapw, 


SionograptuB  tenuiflf  Portl. 


Monograptus  attenuatuB,  Hcpk, 


l^TM.t  they  are  accompanied  by  a  host  of  other  forms  unknown  in  the 
r^asal  beds,  chiefly  the  familiar  species  : — 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  No.  152.  2  u 
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Bastrites  peregriniu,  Airr. 

hybndus,  Lapw. 

Monograptus  Sedgwioki,  Portl. 
Hiaingeri,  Ccur. 


Monogn^tus  intermediosi  Can. 

BpiraJifl,  Hi$. 

DiplograptuB  folium.  Mm, 

mlmonB,  Barr, 

Hugbesii,  yiek. 


The  soft  black  mndstones  terminate  abrnptly  to  the  north  against 
the  series  of  grits  and  sandstones  ^ich  form  onr  datom-zone  of  the 
Pentamerus-hedB  of  Camregan. 

Our  study  of  the  Graptolitic  shales  and  gritstones  of  Penwhapple 
have  thus  resulted  in  showing  us  that  in  this  locality  there  are  two 
distinct  Graptolitiferous  zones,  one  at  each  end  of  die  section— the 
earlier  one  characterized  by  Diplograpttm  modestus^  Lapw.,  and  a 
few  other  forms,  and  the  later  one  by  Monograptvu  Sedgwichii^  PortL, 
and  its  usual  associates.  These  two  terminal  zones  are  here  divided 
from  each  other  by  an  intermediate  zone  of  barren  pale-hearted 
and  pebbly  gritstone. 

The  M,  Sedgwickii  bed  at  the  summit  of  the  section  is  clearly  absent 
from  the  Glenshalloch  area ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  that  distiict 
we  can  satisfactorily  parallel  with  the  central  grits  and  shales  of  Pen- 
whapple. The  only  strata,  therefore,  that  we  may  regard  as  possibly 
common  to  our  Glenshalloch  and  Penwhapple  sections  are  tiie  grey 
shales  of  the  first  zone ;  and  even  of  these  the  black  D.  modestusmni- 
stones  at  their  base  are  unseen  in  the  northern  inlier. 

If,  therefore,  the  Newlands  PerUamerus-gnta  which  undeiiie 
the  main  mass  of  the  Glenshalloch  shales,  conglomerates,  and 
limestones  are  present  in  the  southern  area,  we  can  only  expect  Ut 
find  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Sangh-Hill  &alt 

(6)  Confirmatory  Section  of  JSavgh  HiXl, 

Eastward  of  Penwhapple  Glen  no  good  sections  of  these  strata 
are  visible ;  but  we6tw2U!d  their  beds  are  greatly  developed  and  an 
fairly  exhibited  to  the  investigator. 

Saugh-HiU  area  (Diplograptus^modegtus  Shales). — ^Exoelknt  aee- 
tions  of  the  basal  zone  of  grey  shales  are  seen  in  the  Tnkfg  Ban. 
The  inverted  beds  dip  with  tolerable  regularity  townrds  the  line  of 
the  Saugh-HiU  fault ;  but  we  find  evidence  that  the  great  disb- 
cation  crosses  different  horizons  along  its  course,  in  ttw  presence  of 
soft  white  mudstones  and  shales  which  are  unknown  in  the  Pen- 
whapple section ;  while  occasional  bosses  of  a  coarse  pebbly  ooogknie- 
rate  are  found  along  the  same  line. 

As  the  line  of  grey  shales  is  followed  over  the  higher  groimd  to  the 
west,  the  section  becomes  obscured  by  vegetation,  and  we  find  no 
exposure  of  the  Diplograptus-modestus  band  until  we  reach  the  head 
of  Saughill  Bum,  more  than  a  mile  to  the  westward,  where  the  many 
small  drains  afford  a  few  insignificant  exposures. 

On  the  west  side  of  SaughiU  Bum,  at  the  precise  point  where  the 
Saugh-Hill  fault  is  cut  off  by  a  transverse  dislocation,  a  good  aectioft 
of  the  Graptolite-bearing  beds  of  a  part  of  the  grey-shale  band  is  ahovn 
in  the  miniature  cliflb  by  the  side  of  the  almost  obliterated  hill-roii 
Here  dark  carbonaceous  shales  dip  into  the  Saugh-ElU  £udi  at  • 
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medium  angle,  and  aflford  proofe  of  the  extension  of  our  lowest 
Penwhapple  shale-band  to  this  spot,  both  in  their  petrographical 
features,  and  the  presence  of 


DiplograptuB  tamaruwiLs,  Nieh. 
lode 


m< 


iestus,  Lapw. 
CUmacograptus  normalis,  Lapw. 


Monograptus  cyphuB,  Lapw, 

gwgariufl,  Lapw. 

tenuiB,  Bortl 


and  the  generality  of  the  Penwhapple  forms  (see  fig.  25). 

At  this  point  the  fault  of  Saugh-hill  Bum  brings  the  band  to  a 
sudden  termination,  the  Ardmillan  beds  occupying  the  hill-slopes 
mmiediately  to  the  westwaid. 


B.B 


Fig.  25.'^8ecHon  across  the  N.W.  face  of  Saugh  HUl 


i 

9  * 


1 
? 


w. 


Sj»m<t0  Mm.t   *»t/t 


Ardmillan  Series : — 

Ba^  Ardwell  Beds.    Thin>bedded  mudstones  and  oonglomeratio  grits  of 
the  Cascade-zone,  with  DiceUogrc^tut  Forchhammeri^  Dicranograptw 
Nieholsoni,  &e. 
Bo.  Barren  FUgstones,  with  NematoliUa, 
(C)  Kewlands  Series : — 
Obck  Woodland  beds. 

(2)  Oraigskelly  conglomerate  ? 

(3)  Stri^  shales,  with  Diplograptia  modeduSy  Monograptua  lepto- 
theca,  &c. 

(4)  Grey  shales,  non-foesiliferous. 
Cbb.  Saugh-Hillbeds. 

(1)  Grits  and  flagstones  and  quartz  conglomerate,  grey,  with  Cttma" 

eoorapttts&c 

(2)  Calcareous  band. 

(3)  Pale  yellow  sandstones,  srits,  and  conglomerates. 
Cbe.  Monograpfus-Sed^iwickiiheSB. 

I.  Grey  and  green  shales  and  thin-bedded  flagstones,  with  Ratiritei 
peregrimu,  Diplograpttu  palmetu,  &c. 

Penwhapple  Chits  and  Shales. — Returning  therefore  to  our  oon- 
^xnuous  section  in  Penwhapple  Glen,  we  next  proceed  to  define 
distribution  of  the  succeeding  zones  of  pebbly  grits  which  there 

2xj2 
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intervene  to  separate  the  grey-ehale  zone  from  the  M.-Sedgwirkii 
mudstones. 

The  yellow  grits,  imitating  precisely  in  the  gentle  curvature  of 
their  strike  the  range  of  the  grey  shales  to  the  south,  sweep  up 
from  the  hanks  of  Penwhapple  into  the  hill  of  Gamregan,  forming  a 
hroad  and  well-marked  mound  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Thence  they  are  followed  continuously  along  the  ridge  into  the 
summit  of  Saugh  Hill,  forming  a  hroad  mound-like  ridge,  from  700 
to  900  feet  in  height  and  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  which 
looks  down  upon  Girvan  and  the  cultivated  slopes  of  the  Brae.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  the  extent  of  surface  floored  with  this  hand  of 
coarse  grits  is  not  more  than  300  feet  in  width ;  hut  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  eastwards,  it  rapidly  enlarges  its  diameter,  till  finally, 
upon  the  summit  of  Saugh  Hill  (fig.  25),  it  cannot  he  less  than  600  feet 
wide  ;  and  the  group  attains  here  a  geographical  importance  which 
has  suggested  to  me  the  title  of  Savgh^HiU  Group  as  the  collective 
name  for  the  entire  Gritstone  and  Graptolitiferous  series. 

The  coarse  grits  are  exposed  in  a  host  of  quarries  and  natural 
sections  along  the  ridge ;  and  much  additional  knowledge  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  group  is  obtainahle.  In  addition  to 
the  coarse  and  more  or  less  flaggy'  gritstones  of  Penwhapple  Glen, 
we  have  here  actual  beds  of  conglomerates  with  pebbles  an  inch  or 
two  in  diameter  and  peculiar  breccias  made  up  of  angular  fragments 
of  quartz,  gritstones  and  shales,  imbedded  in  a  strange  matrix  of  a 
greyish -white  colour.  Some  of  the  associated  grits  are  of  great 
thickness,  but  are  generally  separable  into  large  parallel  flags.  The 
entire  group  is  very  sandy  in  character ;  the  majority  of  the  beds 
weather  to  an  orange-yellow,  and  occasionally  even  to  a  faint  pink 
colour.  Fossils  are  said  to  have  been  procured  from  these  beds ; 
but  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  a  single  fragment  of  any- 
thing organic  within  them. 

The  great  width  of  the  band  upon  Saugh  Hill  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  beds  are  repeatedly  folded.  A  peculiar  rock, 
having  the  general  character  of  a  bastard  limestone,  makes  its 
appearance  again  and  again  as  we  cross  the  band  transversely,  and 
affords  a  good  idea  of  the  number  of  hidden  folds. 

The  narrow  diameter  of  the  same  zone  near  Penwhapple  is  in  all 
probability  due  to  faulting,  as  there  are  certainly  several  strata 
upon  Saugh  Hill  that  are  wanting  in  our  Penwhapple  section. 

Monograptus-Sedgwickii  Mudstones, — Between  the  summit  of  the 
Saugh-HiU  ridge,  which  is  occupied  by  the  yellow  grits  and  sand- 
stones described,  and  the  general  datum-line  of  the  axial  Gamregan 
limestone  group,  few  sections  are  visible ;  but  all  the  evidences  they 
afford  us  concur  to  prove  that  this  interesting  band  of  country  is 
mainly  occupied  by  the  final  or  M.-Sedgwichii  band  of  the  Saugh-Hill 
group.  The  second  grit  of  Penwhapple  cannot  be  traced  for  any  great 
distaiice  westwards ;  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  dark  shales,  appa- 
rently of  the  M.-Sedgwickii  zone,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
glen.  Grey  flaggy  shales  similar  to  those  in  contact  with  these  grits 
^re  traceable  bounding  the  Saugh-Hill  sandstones  along  the  northern 
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slopes  of  its  prominent  ridge  until  we  reach  the  north  and  south 
fence  which  separates  the  properties  of  Killochan  and  Bargany.  A 
little  to  the  west  of  this  fence  the  M.-Sedgwickii  heds  are  seen  in  situ, 
retaining  all  the  characteristics  they  exhihited  in  Penwhapple  glen, 
and  affording : — 


Bastrites  hjbridus,  Lapw. 
Monograptus  Sedgwidui,  Portl. 

spiralis,  Otin. 

lobiferus,  M*Coy. 


DiplograptiiB  palmeuB,  Barr. 

tamariscuB,  Nich, 

ClimaoograptuB  normalis,  Lafw, 


The  northern  slopes  of  Saugh  Hill  are  occupied  hy  grey  shales 
and  flags  probably  a  little  lower  in  the  series.  These  are  well  ex- 
posed in  many  sections  on  the  hill-face,  very  conspicuous  from  the 
valley  helow.  They  contain  few  fossils,  the  chief  forms  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  from  them  being  Monograptus  gregarius^  Lapw., 
and  Bastrites  peregrines,  Barr. 

(c)  Coast-area  of  Shallorh  and  Woodland, 

The  broad  band  of  yellow  gritstone  and  grey  Graptolitiferous 

shales  we  have   traced  from  the   gorge  of  Penwhapple  into  the 

heights  overlooking  the  seaport  of  Girvan  is  abruptiy  truncated, 

where  it  attains  its  widest  geographical  extension  at  the  western 

extremity  of  Saugh  Hill,  by  the  transverse  fault  of  Saugh-HiU  Bum. 

The  area  through  which  its  strata  would  naturally  be  prolonged 

is  occupied  by  the  older  and  very  distinct  Ardmillan  Shales,  which 

strike  almost  at  right  angles   to  the    Saugh-Hill'  band.      These 

Ardmillan  strata,  after  gaining  their  normal  strike  in  Piedmont 

Glen,  are  continued  to  the  west  in  the  coast-platform  of  Shalloch  and 

Ardwell  as  far  as  the  distant  headland  of  Woodland  and  Kennedy's 

Pass,  between  which,  as  we  have  shown,  they  attain  their  most 

typical  development  in  the  Girvan  region. 

The  great  fault  of  BraehiU  and  Bailly,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Old  Red  beds  of  the  Girvan 
valley,  and  whidi  crosses  the  front  of  Saugh  Hill  at  the  head  of 
Cuddystone  Bum,  comes  upon  the  shore  at  Shalloch  Forge  and  is 
prolonged  south-westwards  down  the  entire  length  of  the  coast- 
platform.      It  runs  in   a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
the  shore,  and  throws  down  against    the  flagg}'  Ardmillan  series 
a  very  different  set  of  beds  of  a  most  peculiar  petrological  cha- 
racter.    They  consist  of  massive  boulder-conglomerates,  pebbly  grits, 
and    striped  shales.      The  hard  and  intractable  nature   of  these 
peculiar  strata,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  easily  eroded  Ardmillan 
beds  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  has  resulted  in  their  being 
preserved  as  a  line  of  conspicuous  reefs,  which  rise  up  boldly  out  of 
deep  water,  and  form  a  protecting  fringe  along  the  seaward  edge  of 
the  platform.     At  high  watec  they  compose  a  line  of  long  and 
narrow  islands,  against  which  the  waves  dash  their  fiercest,  while 
the  interior  parts  of  the  platform,  occupied  by  the  Ardmillan  series, 
are  covered  from  sight  by  the  less  agitated  waters  which  force  their 
-way  through  the  many  openings  in  this  natural  breakwater. 
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1.  Shalloch  Forge. — ^At  the  back  of  the  blacksmith's  shop  of 
Shalloch,  where  the  Braehill  fault  comes  upon  the  sea-shore,  we  find 
excellent  exposures  of  the  strata  of  this  conspicuous  protecting 
series.  The  general  succession  there  apparent  is  given  in  the  following 
section  {^^.  26). 


Fig.  2^.— Section  of  the  Bocks  of  ShaUoeh  Forge. 


5. 


J/^rj*  Jtock 


1  "^ 


•\  \"'J 


amtM4t0 


a'  a.'         Cc 

6.  Aidmillan  Seriei : — 

Bo.  Barren  flagBtonee. 
C.  NewUnds  Series : — 
Gba.  Woodland  beds. 

Oba^  Ck>ane  green  boulder-conglomerate  of  Oraigakeliy. 
Oba*.  Ckiralline  limestone,  witb  Pentamerus  oUongvM  kc. 
Cba*.  Striped  shales,  with  JDiptograpttu  modettus,  Momograptu 

Ce.  Saugh-HiU  beds. 

Oc^  Quartz  conglomerate  of  ShaUoeh  Forge, 
f  f.  Faults. 

The  beds  which  have  the  aj^^earance  of  being  lowest  in  the  suoeei^ 
sion  are  certain  green  flagstones  and  shales  (Be),  lithologically  similar 
to  those  of  the  Barren  Flagstones  of  the  Ardmillan  group  and  the 
green  flagstones  occasionally  found  in  the  Graptolitiferous  sones  of 
tiie  Saugh-Hill  beds.  They  are  only  seen  at  low  water,  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  ru^ed  boss  of  the  Horse  Bock,  which  at 
high  tide  forms  the  most  northerly  of  the  protecting  fringe  of  islandi 
already  referred  to.  Of  these  green  flsgstones  only  about  30  feet 
are  seen,  and  they  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  to  the  north- 
ward, and  are  succeeded,  with  a  slight  unconformity,  by  the  remark- 
able mass  of  boulder  conglomerate  of  which  the  Horse  Bock  itself 
is  made  up.  This  conglomerate  is  from  50  to  60  feet  in  total  thick- 
ness, and  contains  many  interbedded  seams  of  gritstones,  which  show 
that  the  general  inclination  of  the  rook  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  flagstones  below.  The  main  mass  of  the  conglomerate  is 
made  up  of  well-rounded  boulders  varying  from  one  inch  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  They  consist  of  pieces  of  granite,  porphyrr, 
felstone,  greywacke,  shale,  Lydian  stone,  quartz,  and  jasper,  imbedded 
in  a  coarse  sandy  matrix  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  exceaaivvly 
indurated.  In  its  general  aspect  th^  rook  reminds  us  of  the  Benaa 
Conglomerate,  and  also  in  the  special  aasociation  of  its  encloaed 
boulders,  but  it  is  altogether  harder  and  much  more  firmly  vtmr 
paoted  than  is  generally  the  case  with  that  deposit. 

Above  this  Horse-Book  conglomerate  there  is  a  break  in  tb* 
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section  of  some  30  or  40  feet,  and  the  next  strata  seen  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  mineralogical  characters.  They  protrude  in  little 
bosses  from  the  sand  of  the  small  beach  immediately  north  of  the 
Horse  Bock  itself,  and  consist  of  a  few  feet  of  highly  calcareons 
flagstone,  or  ^'  bastard  limestone,"  mnch  altered  and  disturbed,  but 
abounding  in  casts  of  Pentamerus  ohhngus  and  other  Brachiopoda, 
together  with  well-preserved  examples  of  Alveolites  LabecJiei,  Fav<h 
sites  gothlandicay  and  other  corals. 

After  a  second  hiatus  of  less  geographical  importance  than  the 
former,  these  Coralline  Limestones  are  sucoeeded  by  a  thin  group  of 
Graptolitiferous  shales,  which  are  traceable  from  the  back  of  the 
smithy,  parallel  to  the  two  zones  already  noticed,  for  about  60  yards 
out  to  sea.  They  consist  of  dark  greyi^-blue  and  somewhat  flaggy 
beds  veined  by  seams  of  carbonaceous  matter.  They  are  thrown 
into  innumerable  wrinkles  and  contortions,  which  are  beautifully 
exhibited  on  the  wave-washed  shore  at  the  back  of  the  Forge. 

These  shales  contain  an  abundance  of  &irly  preserved  Graptolites 
of  the  species  Diplograptus  modestuB,  Lapw.,  Climacograptus  nor- 
malise Lapw.,  Monograptus  tenuis^  Portl.,  and  M.  cyphuSf  Lapw., 
together  with  forms  of  Dictyonema  and  Orthoceras. 

The  Graptolitic  shales  are  followed  abruptly  by  a  conspicuous 
group  of  conglomeratic  sandstones.     They  form  a  broad  band  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  shales,  and  ranging  outwards  from  the  roadway 
into  the  deep  water  beyond  the  Horse  Bock.    These  superior  beds 
are   emphatically  bedded  sandstones,  much  softer  and  looser  in 
texture  than  the  generality  of  the  Lower  Palseozoic  rocks ;  they 
contain  an  abundance  of  white  quartz  pebbles,  often  rounded,  but 
occasionally  angular,  scattered  confusedly  through  the  main  body  of 
the  rock.     The  basal  beds  are  filled  with  patches  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  the  underlying  shales,  and  the  two  formations  are  dove- 
tailed into  each  other  in  a  most  intricate  manner,  rendering  the 
detection  of  their  natural  relationship  more  a  matter  of  speculation 
tihan  of  absolute  certainty. 

The  base  of  these  conglomeratic  sandstones  must  originally  have 
been  unconformable  with  the  Graptolitiferous  shales  with  which 
they  are  in  contact.  Although  the  two  strikingly  distinct  rock- 
groups  are  greatly  crumpled  and  intermixed  along  the  line  of  junc- 
tion, a  cautious  study  of  the  phenomena  apparent  places  the  &ct  of 
i^lieir  original  discordance  almost  beyond  question. 

Abundant  small  fragments  and  many  large  slabs  of  the  neigh- 

l>ouring  grey  shales  occur  in  the  heart  of  the  sandstones,  sometimes 

l^ng  parallel  with  the  plane  of  bedding,  sometimes  inclined  at  a 

^vride  angle  thereto.     Again,  the  lowest  visible  zone  of  the  sand- 

six>ne  conglomerate  is  filled  with  pieces  of  the  s€une  striped  shales, 

^v^liich  are  surrounded  and  buried  up  by  the  coarser  pebbly  rock,  as 

1  f    they  had  projected  from  the  sea-floor  at  the  time  of  the  formation 

o£  the  sandstone,  and  had  been  enveloped  and  buried  by  the  latter 

l>^ing  deposited  around  and  above  them.     Thus  it  is  higbly  probable 

t^lxfit  the  conglomeratic  sandstones  which  now  dip  generally  with 

underlying  beds  were  originally  somewhat  discordant  with  them. 
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and  that  their  present  steep  dip  is  owing  to  the  intercalary  fault  we 
have  referred  to.  This  fault,  however,  while  it  has  permitted  these 
overlying  heds  to  he  crushed  into  a  general  oorrespondenoe  in  incli- 
nation with  the  underlying  strata,  has  not  actually  allowed  of  their 
removal  far  from  their  original  position,  the  angular  fragments  in> 
eluded  in  the  sandstones  heing  primarily  derived  from  the  striped 
shales  with  which  they  are  still  in  contact. 

This  quartz  conglomerate  is,  in  all  likelihood,  identical  with  a 
similar  band  which  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  Saugh-Hill  rodu, 
running  from  the  head  of  Saugh-Kill  Bum  to  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Camregan  Hill.  It  is  there  divided  from  the  striped  and  grey 
«?hales  of  the  Diplograptus-motUstus  beds  by  a  narrow  strip  of  flaggy 
greywackes  with  Climaeoffraptus  normalU.  (See  Map,  PL  XXY.  1, 
and  Section,  fig.  25.) 

Turning  next  to  the  neighbouring  Graptolitic.shales  and  associated 
strata  of  Shallooh  Forge,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  of  the 
fault  and  possible  unconformity  between  them  and  the  conglo- 
meratic sandstones,  we  find  that  they  present  us  with  no  furtiier 
difficulty.  The  observer  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
section  of  the  Saugh-Hill  shales  and  gritstones  in  Penwhapple  Glen 
will  at  once  refer  the  striped  shales  here  exhibited  to  the  zone  of 
striped  shales  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  fault  of 
Penwhapple ;  for  not  only  are  the  strata  lithologically  similar  in  the 
two  localities,  but  their  fossils  are  absolutely  identical  species  for 
spedieB. 

The  underlying  Penwhapple  zone  of  black  mudstone  should  here 
be  found  in  the  blank  which  intervenes  between  the  striped  shalei 
and  the  Coralline  limestone  with  Pefitamerus,  which  latter  affords 
an  additional  link  of  correspondence  with  the  Penwhapple  section, 
where  we  find  the  merest  fragment  of  the  Coralline  seam  in  the 
lowest  concretionarj'  rock  with  Pentamerus  and  Corals. 

In  the  Saugh-Kill  section  of  Penwhapple  this  Coralline  seam  la  the 
lowest  rock  exposed  ;  but  if  no  hidden  fault  intervene  between  the 
bed,  as  here  exhibited,  and  the  coarse  Horse-Eock  conglomerate,  we 
are  here  enabled  to  descend  much  lower  in  the  succession,  and  to 
provisionally  locate  the  boulder-bedsof  the  Horse  Bock  immediatelT 
below  the  base  of  the  Penwhapple  and  Saugh-Hill  sections,  and  im- 
mediately subjacent  to  the  Corsdline  or  Peniamerus-hand. 

2.  Orait/skelly. — The  boulder-bed  of  the  Horse  Rock  is  prolonged 
south-westward  into  the  long  mound-like  boss  of  Craigskelly.  This 
forms  a  low  rugged  island  at  high  water,  but  is  connected  with  tiie 
shore  by  a  sandy  beach  at  low  stat-es  of  the  tide.  The  coarse  strati 
of  the  Horse  Rock  are  here  perpendicular  in  attitude,  and  haw  ft 
transverse  diameter  at  least  double  that  they  possess  in  the  former 
locality.  The  boulder-beds  already  described  occupy  the  south- 
eastern half  of  the  island ;  while  all  the  western  half  is  formed  of 
hard-bedded  gritstones  several  feet  in  thickness,  plunging  snddeoh 
downwards  into  deep  water.  These  gritstones  weather  to  a  yellowish 
tint,  and  a  few  have  the  peculiar  pink  tinge  which  marks  maoy  ^ 
the  rocks  of  Saugh  Hill,  with  which  also  they  agree  in  the  pale  gnj 
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tint  of  their  nnwoathered  interior.  In  spite  of  their  forbidding 
aspect,  they  contain  many  fragments  of  well-marked  fossils,  princi- 
pally Strophomena  grandisy  Atrypa  reticularis,  A.  Tumisphceriea^ 
Dictyonema, 

3.  Woodland  Point. — The  line  of  reefs  formed  by  these  Sangh-Hill 
strata  is  broken  beyond  the  boss  of  Craigskelly  by  the  wide  opening 
of  Shalloch  Bay.  Near  the  centre  of  this  bay,  however,  a  similar 
band  of  hard  yeUow  gritstones  rises  again  into  view,  forming  the 
two  small  islands  of  the  Scart  rocks,  which  are  isolated  from  the 
shore  even  at  lowest  tides.  At  the  succeeding  headland  of  Wood- 
land Point,  the  band  comes  for  the  last  time  upon  the  shore-line, 
and  we  are  here  presented  with  the  most  fossiliferous  exposure  of 
the  Lower  Saugh-Hill  strata  in  the  Girvan  region. 

Pig.  27. — Section  of  the  Strata  at  Woodland  Point. 
8.B.  ^  N.w. 


^ 


4 

"5 


fK^dlan.d   Foitt 


HTcodl^^'idJ^ 


O.  Newlands  Series : — 

Scart  grits  (?  Saugh-Hill  beds). 

(6)  Thick-bedded  pale-hearted  gritetones,  with  occasional  flags. 
(a)  Quartz  conglomerate  and  pebble-beds. 
Woodland  beds. 

y.  Thin-bedded  soft  shales  and    mudstones, .  with    carbonaceous 
seams :  Monograptus  leptotheca^  Climacograptus  normalise  &o., 
Orthoceras,  Encrinurus,  Atrypa, 
/3.  Qilcareous   flagstones   (Woodland  or  Lower  Pentaments-lime' 
stone),  crowded  with  Stricklandinia  lens,  PetUamervs  obUmgus, 
Strophomena  grandis,  &o, 
a.  OalcareouB  flags  and  shales,  with  few  fossils. 
B.  Ardmillan  Series : — ^Barren  Flagstones. 
/.  Paults. 

The  headland  itself  is  composed  of  a  long  reef  of  gritstone,  which 
at  low  water  is  united  to  the  main  shore-line  by  a  sandy  beach,  but 
at  high  water  forms  a  rugged  island  of  the  type  of  Craigskelly.  The 
above  section  (fig.  27)  affords  a  general  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the 
strata  at  this  interesting  locality. 

The  main  body  of  the  reef  is  formed  of  a  series  of  yellow- 
weathering  gritstones  (6),  in  beds  varying  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness. They  are  pale-hearted  and  very  intractable  under  the  hammer ; 
but  the  matrix  is  not  coarser  than  that  of  the  average  gritstones  of 
Saugh  Hill  and  Penwhapple.  The  breadth  of  the  reef  occupied  by 
these  massive  gritstones  cannot  be  less  than  100  feet;  but  the  beds, 
through  varying  but  little  from  the  perpendicular,  afford  indications 
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of  folding  and  dislocation.  The  inner  edges  of  the  reef  are  fbnned 
by  coarser  beds  (a),  which  are  filled  with  abundant  firagmentB  of 
quartz,  gritstone,  and  igneous  rocks,  aud  deserve  rather  the  title  of 
coarse  pebbl}'  conglomerates. 

Between  these  conglomerates  and  the  beds  next  to  be  described, 
the  phenomena  visible  upon  the  ground  give  rise  to  the  suspicioB 
that  a  fault  is  present ;  but  of  its  magnitude  and  effect  in  intemipt- 
ing  the  natural  sequence  no  evidence  is  forthcoming. 

The  low  and  partly  sand-covered  area  lyiug  between  these 
conglomerates  and  the  great  BraehiU  fault,  which  brings  up  the 
Barren  Flagstones  of  the  much  older  Ardmillan  series,  is  occupied  by 
a  series  of  calcareous  strata  most  prolific  in  fossils.  These  are 
exposed  in  some  insignificant  bosses  of  rock  that  are  accessibie  odIj 
at  low  water,  and  in  occasional  patches  of  strata  which  project  here 
and  there  through  the  floor  of  the  sandy  beach. 

Next  to  the  intermittent  conglomeratic  bands  last  noticed  follow 
certain  green  flaggy  shales  (y),  striped  with  linee  of  carbon  and  seams 
of  calcareous  matter.  Only  a  few  feet  of  these  beds  are  exposed, 
but  they  are  most  prolific  in  beautifully  preserved  Graptolites,  es- 
pecially Diplograptus  fnoc^^««,  Lapw.,  Cl%mac4>grapUis  normalise 
Lapw.,  Monograptus  tenuis^  PortL,  M.  gregarius^  Lapw.,  M.  Upto- 
ikeca,  Lapw.,  together  with  fairly  preserved  Braohiopoda  and  forms 
of  Orthoceras. 

These  beds  are  followed  to  the  south-east  by  soft  green  shales, 
highly  calcareous,  and  abounding  with  most  exquisitely  preserved 
examples  of  Strophomena  grandis,  Atrypa  retictdaris^  A.  imhricata, 
Ortkis  eleganttda,  and  LepUena  quinqueeostata. 

They  are  succeeded  by  a  thickness  of  about  30  feet  of  highly 
calcareous  flagstones  or  limestones  (/3),  which  form  prominent  ridges 
on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula.  These  limestone  flags  are  arranged  is 
beds  which  vary  from  a  foot  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  are  almost 
made  up  of  organic  remains.  Some  of  the  beds  are  a  compacted 
mass  of  Stricklandinia  lens ;  others  are  crowded  with  Strophomena 
grandis;  but  all  are  indeed  most  astonishingly  prolific.  Here  I  havs 
collected  Stricklandinia  lens,  Pentamsrus  ohl^mgus^  Atrgpa  reticularit, 
A.  imbrieata^  BrontetuSj  Encrinurus  punctatuSf  Holopdla^  and  a  host 
of  Corals,  Encrinites,  and  OrthocercUa, 

About  30  or  40  feet  of  these  Pi»^am€rt»-limestonea  are  here  ex* 
posed,  dipping  at  an  apparent  angle  of  about  GO''  to  the  south- west, 
that  is  to  say  into  the  line  of  ^e  great  longitudinal  fault  which 
here  intervenes  to  separate  them  from  the  ancient  barren  flagatoaes 
of  the  Ardmillan  series. 

That  these  P<mtom«m«-limestones,  GraptoUtic  shales,  and  maasive 
gritstones  belong  to  the  same  special  group  as  the  rocks  forming  tiie 
more  easterly  portions  of  this  rock-reef  as  exposed  in  CraigfdEeUy 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  absolutely  certain.  The  rocks  of  tlua  ved 
have  a  special  character  of  their  own,  easily  recognizable  apon  the 
ground,  which  distinguishes  them  at  sight  from  the  flaggy  ArdmiUaa 
strata  with  which  they  are  in  unnatural  contact,  whUe  the  foasil* 
are  the  same  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  reef. 
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If  the  Graptolitiferous  striped  shales  of  Shalloch  Forge  are,  as  I 
have  already  argued,  the  highest  visible  beds  of  these  Graigskelly 
rocks,  the  analogy  furnished  by  the  structure  of  the  area  already 
studied  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  band  of  Woodland  limestone 
which  lies  upon  the  opposite  margin  of  the  band  along  the  line  of  the 
great  fault  must  be  the  lowest  visible  zone  of  the  series  as  here 
exhibited. 

It  is  not  wholly  impossible,  however,  that  the  rocks  of  this  reef 
are  actually  arranged  in  the  anticlinal  form  suggested  by  the  di- 
verging dips  upon  the  opposite  margins.  If  so,  the  Woodland 
limestone  would  form  part  of  the  Coralline  lime-band  of  the  Horse 
Bock  and  the  Woodland  grits,  being  lost  in  the  fault  at  the  base 
of  that  limestone,  a  part  of  them  only  being  seen  upon  the  north- 
western flanks  of  Graigskelly,  while  the  boulder-band  of  the  Horse 
Eock  would  then  Jform  the  lowest  bed  of  the  series.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  the  soft  Graptolitic  mudstones  between  the  Woodland 
limestone  and  the  Scart  grits,  the  similarity  of  the  basement-beds 
of  the  latter  to  the  quartz  conglomerate  of  Shalloch  Forge,  together 
with  the  general  correspondence  in  petrological  characters  of  the 
Scart  grits  and  those  of  Saugh  HUl,  all  concur  to  favour  the 
theory  of  the  general  identity  of  the  Woodland  limestone  and  the 
Coralline  band.  In  this  case  the  sequence  of  the  Newlands  Series 
along  the  shore-line  wiU  stand  as  follows  : —  ' 


Cbb.  Saogh-Hill  f  2.  So&rt  Orits  and  FlagstoneB. 
beds.  \  1.  Quartz  conglomerate. 

4.  Grey  non-foesiliferous  shales  of  Penwhapple. 

3.  Striped  and  black  Graptolite-shales  and  mudstones. 

2.  Woodland  Limestone. 

1.  Graigskelly  Boulder-conglomerate. 


Cba.  Woodland 
beds. 


On  this  view  we  are  able  to  reconcile  several  important  physical 
facts  obtainable  within  the  Girvan  region. 

(1)  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Horse  Bock,  where  the 
Graigskelly  boulder-bed  is  seen  in  contact  with  the  underlying 
green  flagstones  and  shales,  ther6  is  a  distinct  appearance  of  uncon- 
formability,  the  coarse  boulder-beds  resting  upon  the  slightly  eroded 
faces  of  the  older  beds. 

(2)  On  the  north-western  flank  of  Saugh  Hill  a  boulder-conglo- 
merate, probably  identical  with  that  of  Graigskelly,  rests  at  once 
upon  the  Barren  Flagstones  of  Guddystone  Bum  (see  fig.  25). 

(3)  The  united  thickness  of  the  Woodland  and  Saugh-Hill  sub- 
formations,  thus  arranged,  agrees  closely  with  that  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, the  coarse  conglomerates  and  yeUow  flagstones  of  New* 
lands  and  Graigwells,  in  the  northern  inlier. 

(4)  An  unconformability  at  the  base  of  the  Cndgskelly  conglo- 
merate rids  us  of  the  necessity  for  assuming  the  presence  of  the 
Drummuck  and  MuUoch-HiU  formations  south  of  the  Girvan  valley, 
and  thus  reduces  the  theoretical  downthrow  of  the  Saugh-HiU  and 
Woodland  faults  to  comparative  insignificance. 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  also  that  this  special  stratigraphieal  break 
ocours  at  precisely  the  same  palceontological  horizon  bb  that  which 
divides  the  so-called  Lower  and  Upp^r  Silurian  of  SouUiem  Britain. 

If  these  conclusions  are  accepted,  we  have  in  the  strata  belonging 
to  the  same  general  group  as  the  Xewlands  and  Glenshalloch  beds 
of  the  northern  inlier  the  following  zones  south  of  the  datum-hoe  of 
the  Gamregan  limestone  : — 


Obc.  Monoffrap- 
ttts  Sedgwickii 
beds.  100  feet. 

Cbb.  Saugh-mU 
Grits  aad 
Shales.  200(1:. 


Cba.  Woodland 
beds.  200  feet 


2.  Thick  zone  of  Graptolilio  shales,  aluminiferous  and  oos- 

cretionarj,  with  Monograptus  Sedgwickii. 

1.  Grey  and  green,  non-fossilif'erous  shales  and  mudstooM. 

3.  Coarse  yellow  sandstones,  flags,  and  grit^  with  pebUn. 

2.  Pale  yellow  grits  and  flags,  with  a  zone  of  impure  eales- 
reous  rook. 

1.  Quarts  conglomerate  and  grits. 

4.  Green,  non-fossiliferous  shales. 

3.  Black  and  striped  Graptolitic  shales! 

2.  Woodland  or  Lower  PentamerttsAimenXjovie. 
^  1.  Craigskelly  conglomerate. 


(E)  Strata  Nobth  of  the  Camrsoak  LixEerroin&. 
(a)  The  Camregan  Limestone  and  its  (associated  Strata, 

Having  completed  our  examination  of  the  shattered  and  moro  or 
less  incomplete  sections  of  the  wide  band  of  Saugh-HiU  rocks,  ire 
now  enter  upon  the  study  of  those  found  in  the  area  lying  imme- 
diately to  the  northward.  This  new  area  is,  by  oontrast,  one  o\ 
great  geological  simplicity,  where,  as  a  consequence,  our  task  of 
determining  the  order  of  succession  is  comparatively  easy  and  sati^ 
factory  (Plate  XXV.  1). 

It  is  formed  of  a  narrow  belt  of  Lower  Paleozoic  strata,  about  1- 
miles  in  length,  lying  between  the  band  of  dark  mudstone  with 
Monograptus  Sedgwickii,  which  forms  the  terminal  member  of  the 
Saugh-£Qll  Group,  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  with  this  zone  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  northward.  The  belt  of  country  thus  defined,  as  ve 
have  more  than  once  pointed  out,  is  occupied  by  several  panlkl 
zones  of  rock,  individualized  by  well-marked  petrographi^  viA 
palsBontological  peculiarities,  and  traceable  longitudinally  tbroi^ 
the  area  from  the  Braehill  fault  on  the  west  to  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  the  Hadyard  HUls  on  the  east. 

In  the  complete  transverse  section  of  these  strata  afforded  by  the 
gorge  of  Penwhapple  to  the  south  of  the  old  castle  of  PenkdU  (fig.  ^] 
we  find  the  beds  of  the  soft  crumpled  mudstones  of  the  Mr-Sedgvidn 
zone  crushed  suddenly  against  a  group  of  massive  gritatones  aiwi 
flags  to  the  north.  The  first  beds  of  this  new  group  weather  ol 
a  yellow  tinge,  and  vary  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  Ijh 
teriorly  they  are  of  a  pale  bluish-white  colour,  agreeing  in  tU» 
respect  precisely  with  the  thick-bedded  gritstones  of  Sangh  HiB- 
The  massive  grits  immediately  above  the  Jd.JSedgwieJcii  loae 
are  almost  perpendicular,  and  the  line  of  contact,  in  which  thf 
crushed  and  contorted  mudstones  and  shales  of  the  latter  are  Ad- 
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denly  succeeded  by  the  gritstones,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fault. 
The  ^tstone  zone  extends  down  the  bum  for  a  distance  of  about 
60  or  70  yards.  Its  beds  are  all  much  convulsed  and  disturbed,  so 
that  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their  thickness.  They 
are  quite  barren  in  their  central  portions  ;  but  in  their  lower  beds,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  M.-Sedgwickii  band,  their  weathered  edges 
are  crowded  with  casts  of  Ehynchonella^  associated  with  rarer  ex- 
amples of  Orthis  and  Strophomena, 

These  thick-bedded  yellow  EhyncTioneUa^grits  are  followed  by  a 
group  of  calcareous  flagstones  wluch  have  an  apparent  thickness  of 
about  50  feet.  Their  more  southerly  beds  are  much  shattered,  but 
the  terminal  zones  dip  steadily  to  the  southward  at  an  angle  of  from 
60°  to  70^.  A  beautifully  complete  section  of  these  beds  is  afforded 
by  the  clifb  on  the  right  side  uf  the  gorge. 

The  lower  or  southerly  beds  are  nodular,  but  they  contain  no 
fossils ;  but  the  upper  bedB,  which  are  so  highly  calcareous  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  impure  limestones,  are  many  of  them  a  mass  of 
corals  and  shells. 

The  genus  Lindstrcsmia  or  Petraia  occurs  in  myriads,  in  asso- 
ciation with  Pentamerus^  AtrypUy  and  Strophomena^  buried  in  a 
rock  of  extraordinary  toughness  and  compactness  under  the  hammer. 

The  terminal  seams  are  blue  shales,  strongly  calcareous,  the  irre- 
gular laminsB  of  which  are  covered  with  trails  and  markings  of 
Annelida.  In  these  shales  fossils  are  less  plentiful  than  in  the 
litaiestone  flags,  but  they  are  more  easily  extracted  and  more  com- 
pletely preserved. 

Here  we  flnd  the  usual  Upper  Girvan  fossils : — 


Encrinurus  punctatus. 
■         Tariolaris. 
BronteuB  Brongniarti. 
nUenus  Thomsoni,  &o. 


Halysites  catenulatus. 
Atrypa  hemisphimca. 

reticularis. 

PeDtameros  oblongUB. 


This  highly  fossiliferous  zone  I  denominate  the  Penkill  or  Gam- 
regan  limestone,  after  the  localities  where  its  fossils  have  been  most 
carefully  studied,  and  which  will  be  presently  noticed  more  parti- 
cularly. 

In  this  typical  locality  in  Penwhapple  Glen,  this  Camregan  lime- 
stone is  succeeded  to  the  northward  by  a  zone  of  purple  and  green 
mudstones  of  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  limestone  zone  below 
it.  These  mudstones  contain  merely  a  few  Annelid-markings 
throughout  their  entire  vertical  extent,  except  in  one  thin  seam  of 
dark  carbonaceous  shales  near  their  centre,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
total  thickness. 

This  carbonaceous  seam  may  be  followed  by  the  eye  across  the 
stream  from  the  east  to  the  west  bank  of  the  gorge,  and  thence  up 
the  course  of  a  smedl  runnel  descending  the  steep  slope  to  the  left, 
where  its  laminee  are  laid  open  and  may  be  studied  in  situ.  It  here 
contains  an  abundance  of  fairly  preserved  Graptolithina,  together 
with  occasional  examples  of  PhyUopodous  Crustacea.  From  these 
beds  I  have  collected,  among  other  forms : — 
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Bastrites  maximuB,  Carr, 
Monograptufl  turriculatus,  Barr. 

craaaus,  Lapw. 

Hiaingeri,  tkurr. 


Monograptus  runcinatus,  Lapw. 
Diplogmptus  palmeuB,  Barr. 
Peltocarifl  aptychoides,  Salt. 


These  BastriUs-maximfis  mudstones  pass  upwards  into  a  group  of 
massive  yellow  gritstones  very  similar,  in  their  petrological  cha- 
racters, to  those  which  suoceed  to  the  M.-Sedgwickii  zone.  They 
resemble  these  beds  most  especially  in  their  pale  blue  matrix,  and  in 
containing  a  notable  proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  but  differ  from 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  fine  seams  of  pebbles  and  in  the  total 
want  of  organic  remains.  About  60  feet  of  these  pale  yellow  grit- 
stones are  here  exposed,  and  form  the  final  member  of  this  first  or 
Camregan  group,  &e  purple  sandstones  and  shales  which  follow 
belonging  more  naturally  to  the  overlying  and  succeeding  Crosso- 
podich  or  Purple  Shale  formation. 

Extengum  of  Camregan  Beds  to  the  East  of  PenwJiapph  Glen, — 
This    marked  group   of  fossiliferous-  gritstones,  calcareous   flag- 
stones, and  Graptolitiferous   shales  is  traceable  up  the  left  side  of 
the  stream  into  the  wood  of  Camregan,  where  the  shell-bearing 
gritstones  are  laid  open  in  several  quarries  near  the  northern  edge 
of  the  wood.    Here  these  grits  are  softer  and  looser  in  texture  than 
in  the  bum  itself,  and  their  fossils  are  procurable  with  comparative 
ease.    They  are  crowded  with  casts  of  Brachiopoda,  which  are  so 
abundant  in  certain  seams  as  irresistibly  to  recall  to  mind  the  won- 
derMly  prolific  shelly  sandstones  of  Mulloch  Hill,  on  the  north  of 
the  Girvan  valley.     The  beds,   too,   have  the  same  coarse  sandy 
texture,  calcareous  and  gritty  composition,  and  more  or  less  flaggy 
fracture. 

It  is  this  locality  which  gives  its  name  to  the  band,  as  it  is  the 
only  spot  upon  its  entire  course  through  the  Girvan  district  where 
it  ia  possible  to  find  a  local  name  geographically  significant  of  the 
groap,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  definite  in  its  application  to 
prevent  ambiguity.  The  commonest  fossils  I  have  collected  here 
we: — 

JEthynchonella  llandoTeriana.         I         TentaculiteB  omatas. 
Atrypa  hemisphierioa.  |         Sncrinurus  punctatuB. 

I  am  not  able  to  refer  these  beds  to  their  exact  horizon  in  the 
ection  of  the  Camregan  group  as  exhibited  in  the  gorge  of  Pen- 
rhapple;  but  I  suspect  that  they  belong  generally  to  the  gritty  flags 
ith  MhynehoneHa^  found  in  contact  with  the  Monograptus-Sedgwiekii 
me. 

Id  the  continuation  of  the  same  line  of  strike  to  the  eastward 
yond  the  limits  of  the  wood  we  find  a  small  section  of  the  Cam- 
gan  beds  at  the  head  of  a  small  bum  running  down  the  hill-slope 

the  west  of  the  fence.  Here  only  a  few  flaggy  grits  and  shales 
e  seen  ;  but  they  contain  the  usual  types  of  the  Camregan  lime- 
)no,  such  as: — 


Sncrinurus  punctatus. 


Atrypa  hemi8ph«rica.  PentameruB  oblonguB 


Bhyndhonella. 
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The  beds  are  much  ehattered,  and  their  relations  to  the  purple 
mudstones  of  the  succeeding  zone  to  the  southward  are  somewhat 
obscure,  and  are  in  all  probability  indicatave  of  the  presence  of  a 
line  of  fault  at  the  point. 

For  the  next  half-mile  the  beds  of  the  calcareous  Camregan  zone 
are  obscured  by  drift  and  vegetation ;  but  a  few  yards  to  the  west  of 
the  boundary-line  between  the  Elillochan  and  Bargany  estates  they 
are  exhibited  in  several  small  excavations  at  the  head  of  Cuddy- 
stone  Bum.  These  hollows  show  only  the  more  shaly  beds  of  the 
series,  but  these  are  abundantly  fonsiliferous.  They  contain  the 
usual  forms  of  Mhynchonella^  Atrypa,  and  EncriTfmrus,  irequently  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

In  the  burn-course  below,  and  amid  the  surrounding  patches  of 
heather  and  long  grass,  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  remaining 
fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Camregan  group  are  found  in  the  form  of 
angular  blocks  of  yellow  gritstone  and  fine  conglomerate,  filled  with 
Pentamerus  ohlongus,  and  the  characteristic  hard  calcareous  flaggy 
beds,  crowded  with  Petraia  or  Lindstrcemia, 

This  is  the  final  exposure  of  strata  of  the  Camregan  band  in  this 
direction,  for  a  few  yards  to  the  west  it  must  be  cut  out  by  the 
great  Braehill  fault ;  but  blocks  of  the  coralline  flags  and  Penta^ 
»»€ru<-grit8tone  are  found  at  intervals  in  the  drift  down  the  entire 
course  of  Cuddystone  Bum,  and  are  frequent  in  the  d^ris  collected 
off  the  neighbouring  fields. 

Sections  West  of  Penwhapple  GUn. — ^From  our  typical  section  in 
Penwhapple  Glen  the  strata  of  the  Camregan  grits  mount  the  east 
cliffs  of  the  glen,  and,  crossing  the  Tralorg  road,  are  shown  again 
in  the  course  of  the  southern  arm  of  the  Fenkill  Bum.  Here  only 
a  few  feet  of  the  calcareous  zone  and  the  overlying  yellow  grits  are 
exposed ;  but  the  limestone  beds  are  so  convenient  of  access  that 
they  have  been  long  and  successfully  worked  by  ooUectors,  and  have 
afforded,  especially  to  the  extended  and  enthusiastic  ^searches  of 
Mrs.  Gray,  a  large  suite  of  fossils  of  all  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  Peniameri,  Rhynchonellidae,  &c.,  we 
find:— 


Bronteus  Bron^iarti,  Barr. 
CheiruruH  trispinosus,  Wyv.-  Th. 
BnorinuruB  TariolfiriB,  Bnmgn. 


Strophomena  applanata. 

antiquata. 

Phngmooeras  oompressum. 


and  a  host  of  other  well-known  and  typical  Silurian  forms.  Indeed 
this  little  spot  may  well  be  defined  as  the  typical  fossil-bearing 
exposure  of  the  Camregan  Limestone. 

For  the  next  two  miles  the  strata  of  this  zone  are  hidden  below 
the  grass-clad  surface  of  the  hills ;  but  in  the  exact  continuation  of 
the  line  of  strike  we  find  an  excellent  exposure  of  its  fossil-bearing 
shaly  beds  in  a  branch  of  the  Bargany  Bum,  near  the  western  base  of 
the  Hadyard  Hills.  At  this  spot  we  discover  the  shaly  strata  which 
occur  at  the  junction  of  the  Camregan  Limestone  und  the  fossi- 
liferous zone  of  purple  mudstones. 

The  grey  flaggy  shales  to  the  south  afford  an  abundance  of  casts 
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of  shells  of  Atrypa  reticularis  and  Strophomena^  and  the  dark-striped 
shales  to  the  north  well-preserved  specimens  of 


Rnstrites  maximus,  Carr, 
Monograptus  crassus,  Lapuj, 
turnculatus,  Bam, 


Monograptus  Hisingerif  Ban. 
DiplograptuB  palmeus,  Barr, 
PeltooarU  aptychoides,  8aU. 


Here  the  strata  of  this  zone  make  their  final  appearance  in  the 
Girvan  region,  heing  huried  from  sight  a  few  yards  to  the  eastward 
hy  the  unconformahly  overlying  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Maxwellston 
Hill. 

I  regard  this  Camregan  zone,  which  has  formed  our  chief  horizon 
of  reference  among  the  complicated  group  of  Graptolitic  shales 
and  flags,  conglomerates,  gritstones,  and  calcareous  rocks  4e^6loped 
in  Penwhapple  Glen,  Saugh  Hill,  and  upon  the  outer  edges  of  the 
ooast-platform  near  Woodland,  as  forming  the  final  member  of 
the  Third  Series  of  rock-formations  into  which  the  Girvan  succes- 
sion is  most  naturally  divided.  This  series,  which  commences 
with  the  MuUoch-Hill  conglomerate,  and  terminates  with  the 
upper  grit  hands  of  these  Camregan  beds,  is  nowhere  completely 
exhibited  from  base  to  summit  in  continuous  section  in  the  Girvan 
region ;  and  the  order  of  its  sediments  is  only  approanmately  de- 
termined by  the  careful  piecing  together  of  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments of  the  sequence  found  in  several  scattered  localities.  Never- 
theless I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that,  even  from  the  physical 
point  of  view,  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  is  at  our  command  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  order  of  succession  here  adopted  is  in  all  proba- 
bility generally  identical  with  that  which  obtained  among  these  beds 
previous  to  their  disruption. 

The  irregularly  scattered  distribution  of  the  rocks  of  this  division 
makes  it  difficult  to  suggest  a  collective  title  for  the  whole  group 
that  shall  be  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
definite  local  value.  In  the  northern  inlier  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  farm  of  Newlands,  the  lower  half  only  of  the  group  is  exposed. 
The  basal  beds,  again,  are  wholly  missing  from  the  South  Girvan 
plateau.  But  the  relation  of  the  group*  as  a  whole  to  the  underlying 
formations  is  best  displayed  in  the  Newlands  area,  within  which 
are  also  developed  all  the  difierent  lithological  varieties  of  its  strata, 
together  with  several  distinct  groups  of  its  fossils.  Hence  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  the  Newlands  Series. 

The  strata  of  this  Newlands  Series  consist  of  massive  beds  of 
shelly  sandstones  or  barren  gritstones,  occasionally  passing  into 
coarse  conglomerates  and  boulder-beds,  and  alternating  with  thick 
zones  of  grey,  green,  and  black  Graptolitic  shales. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  coarse  beds  of  this  group  is  their 
property  of  weathering  to  a  bufE  or  yellow  colour  under  the  action 
of  the  weather.  In  the  matter  of  fossils  this  group  is  altogether 
the  most  prolific  in  the  Girvan  succession. 

The  Older  of  sequence  of  the  Newlands  Series  is  given  in  the 
following  scheme,  in  ascending  order : — 

Q.J.G.S.  No.  162.  2x 
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Oeneraltzed  Section  of  the  Newlands  Series. 

it.   f  1.  Mulloch-Hill  Conglomerate. 

(a)  MuUoch-Sai  Group 375^  2.  Bough-Keuk  Grits. 

[S.  Olenwells  Shales. 

{(a)  Woodland  Limestone,  Conglome- 
rate, and  Shales. 
^  (6)  Saugh-Hill  Grits  and  Flags. 

M.-Sedgwickii  Beds. 

1.  Grey  Shales,  barren  of  fossils. 

2.  Black  Mudstones  with  Grap- 

tolites. 

1 1.  Bh^^honeUa-Qnis. 
(e)  Canregan  Group 200    2-  Upp^JP«^a«,m£*.Limestonc  and 

(  3.  Yellow  Gritstones  and  Flags. 

(h)  Flagstones  and  Shales  of  Bargany  and  Straiton. 

The  Lower  Palseozoic  strata  of  the  Giryan  region  which  yet  re- 
main to  be  described  form  a  narrow  strip  of  country  about  ten. miles 
in  length,  stretching  from  the  banks  of  Penwhapple  Bum,  between 
Fenkill  and  Old  Dailly,  past  the  village  of  !New  Dailly  and  the  heights 
of  Kilkerran,  to  the  village  of  Straiton  upon  the  Water  of  Girvan  to 
the  south  of  Maybole. 

Along  this  Hne  the  northern  edge  of  the  continuous  upland  pla- 
teau of  Saugh  Hill  and  the  Hadyard  Hills  plunges  suddenly  down- 
wards  into  the  lowlying  district  of  the  Girvan  valley  in  a  long 
straight  slope  of  singular  steepness.  To  the  west  of  Penwhapple 
Glen  this  steep  slope  forms  a  most  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, its  upper  margin  presenting  a  series  of  rocky  points,  several 
exceeding  1000  feet  in  elevation,  which  mark  the  outer  edge  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  terrace  of  Garleffin,  and  its  lower  portions  merging 
imperceptibly  into  the  maze  of  parks  and  woodlands  that  give  such 
a  forest-like  aspect  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Girvan. 

The  prime  cause  of  this  abrupt  physical  feature  is  undoubtedly 
the  presence  of  the  great  Braehill  fault,  which  runs  along  the  edge  of 
the  slope  from  end  to  end,  throwing  down  the  Carboniferous  of  the 
Girvan  valley  against  the  Silurian  rocks  to  the  south.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  its  range  this  is  actually  a  downthrow  to  the  north- 
ward. It  is  essentially  a  strike-fault,  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  average  trend  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  but  by  no  means  confined 
to  a  single  horizon  either  in  the  Silurian  or  the  Carboniferous,  but 
truncating  the  strata  of  both  at  a  very  acute  angle. 

At  its  eastern  end,  within  the  present  district,  near  Penwhapple, 
this  fault  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  steep  slope  already  referred 
to,  and  brings  into  abrupt  collocation  some  of  the  highest  rocks  of 
the  Silurian  of  the  Penwhapple,  and  a  zone  comparatively  high  in 
the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  overlying  ssones  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  emerge  one  by  one  till,  finally,  near  the 
head  of  Lady  Bum,  above  Kilkerran,  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous 
is  exposed,  and  the  unoonformably  underlying  Silurian  rocks  begin 
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to  appear  on  the  northern  side  of  the  fault,  and  they  retain  this 
position  till  we  reach  the  point  where  the  fault  passes  to  the  east- 
ward beyond  the  limits  of  the  region  under  description.  These 
underlying  Silurian  strata,  heing  less  susceptihle  of  erosion  than 
the  neighbouring  Carboniferous  beds,  form  the  outer  edge  of  the 
bounding  slope  of  the  plateau;  and  the  Braehill  fault  gradually 
mounts  higher  and  higher  upon  the  slope  as  we  pass  to  the  eastward 
till,  finally,  for  the  last  four  miles  of  its  course,  near  Straiton,  it 
runs  almost  along  the  summit. 

The  band  of  Silurian  rocks  found  in  this  district  between  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  Hadyard  Hills  and  the  Carboniferous  of 
the  Girvan  valley  rarely  exceeds  half  a  mile  in  width ;  and  through- 
out  much  of  its  extent  is  even  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  while  in  some  spots  it  seems  to  vanish  altogether.  It 
attains  its  greatest  diameter  to  the  west,  along  the  line  of  Pen- 
whapple  Glen,  where  its  strata  are  seen  following  in  unbroken 
sequence  upon  the  yellow  Pentainerug-gntatones  of  Camregan  and 
Tcnkill. 

The  strata  which  floor  the  whole  of  this  narrow  band  of  country 
consist  of  thin-bedded  flagstones  and  shales,  with  scams  of  hard, 
but  essentially  flag-like  grits  distributed  irregularly  throughout  the 
succession.    If  we  make  exception  of  the  local  development  of  certain 
brilliant-coloured  bands,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  prominent 
pctrological  characters  of  these  strata  are  essentially  the  same  every- 
where throughout  the  area ;  and  even  upon  a  first  examination  the 
stratigraphist  instinctively  assigns  them  sdl  to  a  single  and  connected 
scries.     From  the  three  rock-series  already  defined  this  new  series 
is  distinguishable,  not  only  by  its  pctrological  characters,  but  also 
1>y  the  general  absence  of  organic  remains,  the  few  fossils  it  has 
a  horded  being  restricted  to  half  a  dozen  widely  separated  seams, 
each  of  a  few  inches  in  thickness. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  series  of  grey  flagstones  and 
shales  admits  of  being  most  satisfactorily  described,  as  they  present 
themselves  in : — 

(1)  The  lower  portion  of  the  gorge  of  Penwhapple  Glen  above 

Old  Dailly ; 

(2)  The  steep  north  slope  of  the  Hadyard  Hills  above  New 

Dailly ; 

(3)  The  eastern  or  Straiten  area  north  of  the  Bargany  fault ; 

ijid  the  entire  series  is  most  naturally  and  conveniently  designated 
r>y  the  general  title  of  the  Dailly  Series^  after  the  name  of  the  parish 
n  which  its  strata  are  most  fully  laid  open  for  study,  and  where  they 
Lfctain  their  widest  geographical  extension  in  the  Girvan  region. 

1.  Section  of  Lcwer  Portian  of  Penwhapple  Olen  (see  fig.  28, 
f .  f>45). — ^The  third  zone  of  yellow  gritstone,  which  forms  the  summit 
£  the  Pentamerus-heaiing  Camregan  beds  of  Penwhapple  Glen,  is  at 
xicc  succeeded  by  a  group  of  strata  altogether  more  unique  in  their 
otrological  features  than  any  we  have  Intherto  studied  on  the  banks 
f  the  glen.    They  consist  of  beds  of  purple  and  green  shale  of  great 
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thickness,  the  purple  strata  distmctly  predominatmg,  occasionally 
passing  on  the  one  hand  into  soft  mndstones  almost  destitute  of 
definite  lamination,  and  on  the  other  into  flagstones  of  great  thick- 
ness. They  continue  down  the  stream  from  the  line  of  Pentamenu- 
gritstone  to  the  final  crook  of  the  hum  helow  the  farmhouse  of 
Penkill,  where  they  are  succeeded  hy  a  very  distinct  group  of  pale 
grey  fiagstones. 

The  strata  lying  hetween  these  limits  must  he  assigned  on  petro- 
logical  groimdiB  to  one  and  the  same  group  or  suhordinate  forma- 
ation,  and  will  he  referred  to  as  the  Penkill  Beds.  The  section  of 
these  heds  here  displayed  appears  to  he  continuous.  It  is  ahout 
500  yards  in  length,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  strata  exposed 
may  he  estimated  at  about  1000  feet. 

(Da*)  Crossopodia  Beds  or  Purple  Shales, — ^For  the  first  150  yards 
the  strata  of  the  Penkill  Beds  consist  of  finely  laminated  shales  of  a 
deep  purple  colour,  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  narrow  seams 
of  green  or  grey.  On  a  few  horizons,  however,  the  purple  and  green 
shales  are  arranged  in  alternating  bands  of  colour  of  an  inch  or  two 
in  thickness,  forming  a  peculiar  striped  rock  of  remarkable  appear- 
ance. These  purple  shales  are  magnificently  exposed  at  this  locality, 
and  not  only  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  itself,  but  in  the  steep  wooded 
cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  gorge ;  and  there  is  little  appearance  of 
contortion  or  repetition  among  them. 

They  are  crowded  along  many  horizons  with  multitudes  of  worm- 
tracks  and  so-called  Annelid-trails:  in  some  spots  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  exposure  every  lamina  is  a  perfect  maze  of  these 
imperfectly  studied  markings.  The  commonest  and  most  charac- 
teristic is  M'Coy's  Grossopodia  scotica ;  and  the  less  conspicuous 
species  are : —  «» 

Pfemertites  tenuis,  M'Coy.  Kereites  cambronsia,  M^Coy. 

Nereites  Sedgwickii,  M^Coy. 

Graptolites  occur  also  in  the  greatest  variety  in  a  few  seams  of 
slightly  carbonaceous  shales,  discernible  with  difficult}'  on  several 
horizons  in  the  succession ;  they  are  mere  laminae,  and  the  Grap- 
tolites themselves  are  poorly  preserved.  The  forms  collected  by 
myself  include : — 


Monoffraptufl  exiguus,  Nick, 

Seckii,  Barr. 

galaensis,  Lapw. 


Rastrites  distans,  Lapw. 
DipIograptuB,  sp. 
BetioUtes  obeeus.  Lapw. 


(Da*)  Protovirgularia  Flags  and  Grits. — ^I'hese  purple  shales  are 
succeeded  in  the  section  by  an  equal  thickness  of  flaggy  beds  of  a 
greyish-green  colour,  about  two  inchos.in  thickness,  which  alternate 
with  green  and  purple  shales,  identical  with  those  of  the  preceding 
subgroup,  and  forming  a  well-marked  division  of  this  formation, 
exactly  intermediate  in  petrological  features  and  geographical  position 
between  the  purple  shales  below  and  the  division  next  to  be  described. 
They  contain  a  few  of  the  usual  Annelids,  together  with  rare  ex- 
amples of  the  characteristic  Monograpius  eanguus^  Nich.,  found  in  a 
small  stream  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  section  of  these  beds. 
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These  flaggy  or  ribbed  shales  are  followed  to  the  northward  by  a 
mass  of  well-bedded  greywackcs,  which  are  seen  to  perfection  at 
the  foot  of  Penkill  Bum,  below  the  old  castle.  Their  most  southerly 
beds  consist  of  greywackes  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  All 
the  middle  and  main  mass  of  the  zone  are  flagstones  or  flaggy 
greyv^ackes,  frequently  less  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  with  an  occa- 
sional seam  of  shale.  The  final  band  is  a  pale  grey  calcareous  grey- 
wacke,  forming  a  solid  mass  several  feet  in  thic^ess.  Possils  are 
rare.  Those  known  are  of  th»  same  species  of  Graptolites  as  those 
enumerated  from  the  preceding  division ;  they  occur  in  an  insignifi- 
cant, highly  carbonaceous  seam  overlying  the  highest  greywacke  bed. 

(Ds?)  Cyrtograptus-Grayi  Mudstones. — The  fourth  and  final  divi- 
sion of  the  Penkill  Beds  is  a  mass  of  soft  purple  and  green  mudstones. 
They  are  very  imperfectly  seen  in  their  more  southerly  beds,  between 
the  foot  of  Penkill  Burn  and  the  crook  of  Penwhapple ;  but  their 
terminal  zone  is  well  exhibited  at  the  latter  locality.  The  purple 
mudstones  are  here  capped  by  thin  seams  of  graptolitic  and  more  or 
less  calcareous  shales,  which  are  easily  studied  in  the  south  bank,  at 
the  right  angle  of  the  bum  at  this  spot,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
itself  at  the  western  angle.  The  fossils  they  afford  occur  in  a  most 
exquisite  state  of  preservation,  the  Graptolites  being  frequently  pre- 
served with  their  full  relief.     Here  occur 


Betiolites  Geinitzianus,  Ban. 
Monograptus  priodon,  Bronn, 
yar.  Flemingii,  Salt, 


Cyrtograptus  Grajri,  iMpw. 
Gardiola  fibrosa,  Sow. 
Acidaspis  Brightii,  &c.,  Mureh. 


together  with  a  few  examples  of  Brachiopoda  and  Cmstacea. 

The  remaining  rocks  of  this  locality  belong  to  the  distinct  Bar- 
gauy  beds,  and  will  be  noticed  in  detail  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  strata  to  the  eastward. 

This  completes  the  description  of  the  Purple-shale  and  Flagstone 
group  as  seen  in  Penwhapple  Glen.  The  section  here  must  be 
regarded  as  typical.  The  old  castle  of  Penkill,  the  seat  of  the  Boyd 
family,  is  buHt  upon  these  rocks,  above  the  cliffs  of  Penwhapple,  about 
the  centre  of  the  group.  It  is  therefore  entitled  the  Penkill  group, 
and  Ih  regarded  as  being  composed  of  the  following  divisions : — 


Penkill 
(CrossopocUa-) 
Group. 


(4 J  Penkill  mudstones  or  Priodon  {Graytj-heda. 
^(1)  Penkill  or  Purple  shales  (Cros8opodia-bedB). 


Geographical  Extension  of  the  Penkill  Beds. — ^The  broad  band  of 
purple  and  grey  strata  formed  by  the  beds  of  the  Penkill  group  is 
traceable  for  some  distance  both  east  and  west  of  the  typical  section 
in  Penwhapple  Glen.  A  tolerably  continuous  section  across  many 
of  the  beds  of  the  group  is  seen  in  the  course  of  the  small  bums 
^which  descend  the  northern  slope  of  Camregan  Hill,  immediately 
-west  of  the  plantation,  while  scattered  exposures  are  seen  in  occa- 
sional quarries  in  the  wood  itself.  In  all  these  localities  we  find  an 
.abundance  of  the  characteristic  Annelid-trails  &c. 
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On  the  east  of  the  glen,  the  little  stream  which  crosses  the  line  of 
the  Camregan  limestone  upon  the  Assel  road,  and  falls  into  the 
Penwhapple  below  Penkill  Castle,  affords  an  excellent  confirmatory 
section  of  the  Cro«9opo(2ia-shales.  Some  of  the  beds  of  the  higher 
gre3rwacke  zone  are  laid  open  in  quarries  about  half  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  Castle,  where  those  beds  present  identical  characters  with  their 
counterparts  in  Penwhapple,  and  afford  a  few  examples  of  Annelid- 
trails  and  the  enigmatical  fossil  Protovirgularia, 

The  Bum  of  Bargany,  yet  further  to  the  east,  crosses  the  band 
almost  at  right  angles  to  its  course ;  but  only  a  few  poor  sections  are 
exposed  along  it.  Such  as  these  are,  however,  they  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  group  retains  the  same  sequence  and  thickness  as  in 
our  typical  section. 

A  few  yards  west  of  this  bum  these  strata  are  unconformably 
overlain  by  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  beds  of  the  Maxwcllston  Hills. 

2.  Sections  south  ofBargany, — The  sections  we  have  next  to  notice 
are  found  in  the  steep  slopes  which  overlook  the  beautifully  Wooded 
lands  of  Bargany  House,  and  occur  at  scattered  intervals  in  that 
long  strip  of  Silurian  lying  between  Penwhapple  Glen  and  the  Bum 
of  Lindsay's  town,  about  four  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  rocks 
which  occupy  this  subarea  are  all  very  similar  in  their  external 
features,  consisting  of  (a)  grey  and  green  flagstones  and  occasional 
greywackes,  with  dividing  seams  of  shales,  and  (6)  thick  zones  of 
ribbed  shales,  arranged  in  alternating  hard  and  soft  bands  of  an  inch 
or  two  in  thickness.  They  all  dip,  as  a  rule,  at  a  steep  angle  to  the 
southward,  as  if  passing  below  the  zone  of  the  Penkill  shales  last 
described ;  but  here,  as  in  Penwhapple  Glen,  this  apparent  dip  is 
delusive,  the  strata  being  inverted  in  geological  position. 

Near  the  foot  of  Penwhapple  Glen  the  most  southerly  beds  of  the 
Bai^any  flagstones  are  seen  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  streani, 
succeeding  and  apparently  overlying  the  fossiliferbus  '*  Cyrtograptus- 
Orayi  band"  with  perfect  regularity.  They  consist  of  grey  flags 
yarying  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  and  half  in  thickness,  and  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  similar  thicknesses  of  grey  and  green 
shales.  When  split  open,  the  matrix  of  the  generality  of  the  beds 
is  seen  to  be  fbely  levigated  and  of  a  peculiar  palish  blue  or 
greyish-green  tint,  a  feature  which  distinguishes  more  or  less  all 
the  beds  seen  in  the  Bargany  area.  The  harder  flags  are  frequently 
filled  with  closely  approximately  transverse  fractures  and  joints, 
which  allows  of  their  weathering  into  a  multitude  of  long  angular 
prisms,  the  outer  ends  of  which  are  concident  with  the  base  and  simmiit 
of  the  flaggy  bed  out  of  which  they  are  formed.  These  beds  fill  up 
the  final  300  yards  of  space  which  intervene  between  the  C.-Grap 
band  and  the  great  Bargany  fault  to  the  north,  where  the  Lower 
Palaeozoic  rocks  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  greenish-grey 
sandstones  oi  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Girvan  valley.  These 
Bargany  flags  are  here  totally  barren :  their  visible  thickness  may 
be  estimated  at  300  feet. 

A  tolerably  continuous  section  of  the  same  flaggy  series  is  seen  in 
the  course  of  Bargany  Bum,  about  a  mile  and  half  to  the  eastward 
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of  this  spot.  The  purple  mudstones  of  the  *^  G.-Orayi  bed  "  which 
caps  the  PenkHl-shale  group  of  that  locality  are  succeeded  to  the 
northward  by  scattered  exposures  of  pale  jointed  flagstone  with 
shale-partings,  identical  with  the  flagstones  of  Penwhapple  Glen- 
foot.  These  Glenfoot  flags  extend  down  the  stream  for  a  distance 
of  about  200  yards,  and  agree  therefore  in  coUective  thickness  with 
their  counterparts  of  the  glen. 

Between  them  and  the  great  Bargany  fault  to  the  northward, 
which  is  shown  in  a  section  of  great  interest  in  Blackwood  Head 
coppice,  is  found  an  equal  thickness  of  grey,  flaggy  shales  or  muddy 
flagstones.  Many  of  these  have  the  same  pale-coloured  interior  as 
the  Glenfoot  beds ;  but  they  are  altogether  a  more  flnely  laminated 
group,  showing  no  actual  greywacke  zones  at  this  spot,  but  only 
occasional  harder  ribs.  They  are  beautifully  shown  in  the  clifis  of 
the  little  glen  dug  out  by  the  burn,  at  the  waterfSdl  near  the  Bargany 
fault,  where  they  are  seen  in  contact  with  the  Carboniferous  of  the 
Girvan  vaDey.  They  are  frequently  striped  with  faint  lines  of  car- 
bonaceous matter,  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  Graptolites,  a  few  of 
which  are  obtainable  at  this  spot,  such  as 

Monograptus  acus,  Lapw,  \    Monograptus  priodon,  Bronn. 

The  next  stream-course  to  the  eastward,  which  excavates  a  small 
gorge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wood,  presents  us  with  a  section  of 
parts  of  the  Glenfoot  flags  and  these  shalier  Blackwood-Head  beds. 
The  Glenfoot  beds  exposed  are  especially  interesting,  as  they  are 
higher  in  the  group  than  the  majority  of  those  we  have  studied  in 
Penwhapple  Glen.  The  final  band  is  seen  to  contain  several  seams  of 
sandy  greywacke  of  a  pale  purplish  colour,  while  the  intermediate 
shales  have  a  peculiar  greyish-green  or,  as  it  were,  washed-out  tint, 
and  a  dull  flaky  surface,  which  is  new  among  the  beds  hitherto  met 
-with  in  the  Girvan  succession. 

The  lowest  ribbed  shales  of  the  Blackwood-Head  beds  are  shown  in 
trwo  fine  quarries,  and  form  a  most  conspicuous  assemblage  of  about 
150  feet  of  dull  greyish-brown  rocks  in  beds  of  about  2  inches  in 
thickness. 

A  few  feet  of  the  higher  striped  shales  are  seen  to  the  northward, 
close  to  the  line  of  fault. 

Xn  the  small  hoUow  of  the  Lime  Glen,  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
further  to  the  eastward,  the  pale-hearted  flnely  levigated  sandstone 
flags)  of  Blackwood-Head  occur  in  a  broken  section  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bargany  fault.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out  upon  the 
c^round,  they  here  consist  of  three  distinct  lithological  seams,  viz. 

(e)  Yellow-weathering  mudstone  flags,  pale-hearted,  white 

or  bluish  grey. 
(6)  Yellow-weathering  mudstone    flags   with  stripes  of 

carbonaceous  matter. 
(a)  Pale-green  ribbed  shales  and  mudstones. 

^ITlie  white-hearted  mudstone  flags  (c)  are  seen  also  in  Currah  Glen, 
some  neglected  quarries  below  the  rugged  diif  to  the  south-west 
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of  the  farm-house  of  Craig^,  fine  greenish-grey  shales  are  exposed,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  quarries  east  of  Blackwood  Head ;  hut  the  latter 
lie  at  the  northern  limits  of  the  Blackwood  heds,  while  these  Oaig 
shales,  if  the  strike  of  the  heds  is  to  he  trusted,  lie  on  the  oppo- 
site or  southern  side  of  the  hand. 

No  further  exposure  of  aay  moment  is  seen  in  this  direction  till 
we  cross  the  supposed  line  of  the  Braehill  fault  on  the  BarganyHUl, 
and  enter  upon  the  Straiten  hand  of  Silurian  strata,  which,  near 
Blair  Parm,  emerges  from  helow  the  Carhoniferous  rocks  of  that 
district. 

3.  Blair  Farm  and  Drumyork. — The  Silurian  strata  are  laid  open 
in  many  sections  in  the  course  of  the  Lady  Burn  ahove  KUkemn 
House,  near  Drumyork,  and  in  the  grassy  mounds  around  the  farm- 
house of  Blair.  The  disposition  of  the  strata  at  this  locality  will  be 
evident  on  a  study  of  the  accompanying  section  (^,  29). 


Fig.  29. — Section  of  the  Grey  Flags  and  Shales  of  Blair  and 

Drumyork, 
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D.  Dailly  Series. 

Db.  Straiten  beds. 

(5)  Blair  shales  and  flags,  with  CwriAoUi^  Ceratiocaris^  ReOolUOt 

and  Monograptus  ixtmerinus. 
(a)  Drumyork  flags,  olive-green,  non-fosailiferous. 

What  are  considered  to  he  the  lowest  heds  are  seen  in  the  streasH 
course  dose  to  the  Bargany  fault  above  Diumyork.  They 
consist  of  olive-green  flags  and  shales,  much  jointed  and  ooa- 
torted,  crushed  abruptly  against  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks  to  the 
south. 

These  heds  are  succeeded  by  flaggy  shales  with  occasional  ribs  of 
flagstone,  weathering  often  of  a  dull  yellowish  tint^  some  striped 
with  lines  of  carbonaceous  shales,  others  of  a  cold  olive-green  ook>Qi, 
more  or  less  calcareous,  and  with  rough  harsh  flaky  surface.  These 
are  exhibited  in  many  natural  and  artiflcial  openings  on  the  0oatb 
side  of  the  hill-road  between  Drumyork  and  Blair  Farm.  In  a  qaarrr 
about  a  hundred  yards  east  of  the  farmsteading  they  afford  in  great 
abundance  the  characteristic  fossil  Monograpttts  vommnus^  Nidk^ 
and  less  commonly  the  following  species : — 

Bejricfaia  Eloedeni,  M*Coy,         .  !    Gardiola  fibrosa,  Sow. 
Orthooeras  subundiilatum,  Portl.  j    Bellerophon  wenlockensii^  Sow, 
Betiolites  G^initzianus,  Barr,        |    Cyrtograptus,  sp. 
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Between  these  beds  and  the  southern  margin  of  the  overlapping 
strata  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  to  the  north,  beds  of  flagstone, 
vaiying  from  a  foot  to  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and  separated .  by 
seams  of  striped  blue  and  grey  shales,  are  seen  at  several  spots  in  the 
Lady  Burn ;  they  are  occasionally  fossiliferous,  affording 

Cyrtoceras,  sp.                                   Monograptiu  Tomerinos,  Nich. 
Chthoeeraa  subondulatuni,  Portl.      Flemingii,  Salt. 

It  is  doubtfid  if  any  of  these  beds  actually  belong  to  the  Bargany 
group  of  the  area  last  described,  though  they  greatly  remind  us  of 
the  strata  of  that  group  in  their  general  features.  They  clearly 
belong  both  physically  and  geologicaUy,  however,  to  the  same 
general  series  as  the  Bargany  beds,  possibly  following  them  in  the 
natural  order  of  succession. 

Fig.  30. — Oeneral  Section  of  the  Silurian  beds  of  Knockgardner 

and  Straiton, 
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D.  Dfully  Series. 

Db.  Straitou  beds. 

(<2)  Straiton  purplish  conglomerate,  grits,  and  flags. 

(c)  Thin-bedded  shaly  flags,  with  Beyrichia  Kuedeni  (Knook- 

eardner  beds). 
(b)  Grey  flags  and  shales  (Blair  beds). 

(a)  Oliye-coioured,  non-fossiliferous  flags  and  shales  (Drumyork 
flags). 

4.  Knockgardner  and  Straiton  (j^.  30). — The  flaggy  strata  of  the 
three  subzones  of  the  Blair  beds  range  from  this  point  eastward  to 
the  village  of  Straiton,  a  distance  of  at  least  3^  miles,  running 
strictly  parallel  with  the  Bargany  fault  to  the  southward.     In  the 
course  of  a  small  stream  descending  the  north  slope  of  Benan  Hill,  a 
mile  south-west  of  Straitou,  the  cold  olive-green  flags  of  Drumyork  are 
again  seen  in  contact  with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.     The  more  finely 
laminated  strata  of  Blair  Parm  are  exposed  in  quarries  at  the  farm- 
steading  of  Knockgardner,  where  they  are  crowded  with  Beyriehia 
JKloedenij  M'Coy,  and  yield  a  few  scattered  examples  of  characteristic 
Slair  fossils,  Pterinea  pleuroptera^  Conr.,  Orthonota  truncata^  Conr., 
&c,j  and  indeterminate  species  of  Cyrtograptus  and  Monograptus. 

The  same  beds  are  seen  further  east  in  the  banks  of  the  Cawin 
jBum.  Of  the  most  northerly  or  highest  (?)  zone  of  the  Blair  beds, 
only  a  short  section  is  seen  in  the  ^eams  running  down  the  peaty 
region  north  of  Shaw's  Enowes. 
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West  of  the  Tillage  of  Straiton  the  terminal  beds  of  this  flaggj 
zone  are  succeeded  in  the  hillocks  south  of  the  roadside  by  a  mo^ 
peculiar  set  of  strata,  consisting  of  purple  and  grey  conglomeratic 
greywacke  and  flagstone,  of  great  hardness  and  toughness.  The 
matrix  of  the  chief  grit  or  conglomerate  band  is  purple,  and  is 
more  or  less  sandy  in  character,  reminding  us  of  the  red  conglo- 
merato  at  the  base  of  the  Mulloch-Hill  Sandstone.  It  is  interbedded 
with  blue  mudstones  and  olive-green  flaggy  shales.  These  beds  are 
all  wholly  destitute  of  fossils,  but  form  together  a  most  distinctive 
physical  assemblage. 

The  same  zone  of  purple  flagstone  and  conglomerate  is  found  in 
precisely  the  same  stratigraphical  position  along  the  line  of  strike 
two  miles  to  the  westward,  where  it  is  shown  in  some  old  ^aarries 
near  the  roadway  between  Knockgardner  and  Kirkbride. 

At  both  these  localities  this  Straiton  gritstone  band  is  followed 
unconformably  by  the  overlying  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Girvan 
valley,  thus  forming  the  outer  and  final  member  of  the  entire 
liOwer  Palseozoic  series  of  this  region.  To  the  west  of  Straiton  itself 
the  southern  margin  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  creeps  down  npon 
the  Bargany  fault,  and  the  Silurian  is  finally  buried  from  sight  by 
the  unconformably  overlying  strata  of  Upper  Palseozoic  age. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  descriptions  that  the  whole  of  the 
strata  found  in  the  long  strip  of  Silurian  country  extending  from  the 
Braehill  near  Girvan  to  the  village  of  Straiton,  and  forming  the 
northern  slope  of  the  plateau  lying  to  the  south  of  Girvan  valley, 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  general  physical  series.  To  this  series, 
which  we  term  the  Dailly  Series,  after  the  parish  in  which  its  strata 
arc  most  perfectly  developed  in  this  region,  must  clearly  be  wh 
signed  the  highest  place  among  the  four  natural  divisions  of  the 
Girvan  succession,  for  it  follows  the  third  or  Newlands  division  in 
the  geographical  order  of  the  deposits  of  the  region,  and  graduatei 
therefrom  in  its  lithological  characters.  Its  strata  dip  either  perpen- 
dicularly or  at  steep  angles  to  the  southward,  as  if  to  pass  under  this 
third  or  Newlands  series.  But  not  only  is  their  superiority  in  strati- 
graphical  position  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  already  demonstrated 
that  the  strata  north  of  the  Knockgerran  fault  are  generally  inverted, 
but  it  is  placed  wholly  beyond  question  by  the  evidence  of  the  foesils. 
This  inversion,  then,  being  admitted  for  the  series  as  a  whole,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  there  is  actually  to  be  found  an  ascending  order  among 
the  beds  as  we  depart  northward  from  the  Camregan  grits,  which 
form  the  highest  band  of  the  Saugh-Hill  series  in  the  direction  of  the 
Bargany  fault  and  the  unconformably  overlying  Carboniferous.  We 
have  seen  that  there  can  be  no  dislocation  of  importance  in  any  of 
the  sections  capable  of  study,  the  beds  following  each  other  witii 
great  regularity  in  parallel  zones,  which  graduate  almost  iiisensiblT 
the  one  into  the  other.  B^erving  therefore  the  palffiontologieal 
arguments  in  support  of  these  views  to  the  suooeeding  part  of  this 
memoir,  we  are  justified  in  the  presumption  that  the  Dailly  Series 
consists  of  the  following  groups  fn  descending  order : — 
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Generalized  Section  of  the  Dailly  Series. 


Dailly 
Series, 

2600  ^ 

feet. 


r 


Upper  Dailly.  - 


Straiton  beds, 
900  ft. 


'  Straiton  Grits  and  Conglomerate. 
Blair  Shales  (  Fanieriniut-heds). 
Drumyork  oliye-coloured  Flags. 


Bargany  beds,     1  Blackwood  Flags. 

700  ft.  ;  Glenfoot  Flags  and  Shales. 


T.»»>*  n*;ii-  /  Penkill  beds» 
Lower  DaiUy.  |       ^^^  ^ 


ICyrtograptitf'Grayi  mudstones. 
Penkill  Qreywackes. 
Protoviryularia-^iAgi&. 
Crossopodia-  or  Purple  Siiales. 


(F)  SUHHAET   OP   THE   FOREOOINe    EVIDENCES   AND    CONCLUSIONS 
RESPECTINe  THE  STRATIGRAPHY  OF  THE  GiRYAK  SUCCESSION. 

(1)  111  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  laid  before  the  reader  all  the  more 
important  data  obtainable  in  the  geographical  area  under  examination 
which  bear  upon  the  main  question  of  the  natural  order  of  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Girvan  region.     The  original  arrange- 
ment of  the  beds  themselves  has  been  so  frequently  interrupted  by 
profound  dislocations,  and  has  been  rendered  so  dubious  locally  by 
perplexing  folds  and  inversions,  that  the  task  of  reducing  them  to 
their  natural  order  has  been  one  of  far  more  than  ordinary  difficulty. 
But  80  well  are  the  several  subformations  in  the  collective  series 
individualized  by  distinct  petrological  features,  that  the  field-geologist 
has  generally  little  hesitation  in  recognizing  their  entangled  or  dis- 
located fragments  at  a  glance.     At  the  same  time  also  the  foldings  and 
inversions  of  the  strata  prevail  only  in  certain  definite  geographical 
subareas,  where  they  can  usually  be  ultimately  detected  and  allowed 
for.     Finally,  the  greater  faults  arc,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means  difficult 
of  localization,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  bring  into  abrupt  and 
unnatural  collocation  upon  the  ground  strata  very  distinct  in  their 
lithological  and  paheontological  features. 

Nevertheless  the  complexities  and  difficulties  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  tbo  fossilifcrous  rocks  of  the  Girvan  region  are  so  great  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  their  natural  sequence  has  been  only 
arrived  at  by  the  accumulation  of  an  excessive  amount  of  evidence 
collected  in  the  field.  This  evidence,  however,  is  now  so  full,  and  so 
conclusive,  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  natural 
petrological  subdivisions  of  the  strata  of  the  Girvan  rocks,  or  of  their 
irue  positions  in  the  ascending  succession. 

(2)  The  physical  evidence,  as  developed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
in  support  of  our  conclusions  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

(i)  Selecting  the  remarkable  Benan-Hill  Conglomerate  as  our 
j>riinary  horizon  of  reference,  we  discover  that  it  is  merely  the 
c^entral  member  of  a  series  (the  Barr  Series)  of  boulder-beds  and 
oon^lomerates,  with  intercalary  zones  of  limestone  and  fossilifcrous 
sliales.  This  series  exhibits  proofs  of  the  most  perfect  conformity 
Fx'om  base  to  summit,  and  its  various  members  admit  of  minute  and 
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Fig.  31. — DetaiUd  Vertiail  Section  of  the  Strata  of  the  Oinran  Suttettkm. 
(Scale  I  inch-=480  feet.) 
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Fig.  31  (continued). 
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complete  investigation  in  the  field.  This  Barr  Series  inclndes  the 
well-known  Craighead  or  Stinchar  Limestone  as  a  subordinate 
member  near  its  base,  where  it  is  divided  from  the  nnderl3ring 
Ballantrae  rocks  by  a  calcareous  conglomerate  and  breccia  of 
irregular  thickness. 

(ii)  The  tumultuous  Barr  Series  is  everywhere  conformably  sur- 
mounted, in  the  sections  of  the  Girvan  region,  by  a  second  series^ 
(the  ArdmiUan  Series)^  composed  throughout  of  Graptolitic  flag- 
stones and  shales,  which  nevertheless  arrange  themselves  naturally 
in  several  distinct  subformations  of  well-marked  petrological  cha- 
racters. The  higher  and  lower  divisions  of  this  great  series  (the 
Ardwell,  Barren  Flagstone,  and  Drummuck  Beds)  have  their  re- 
spective systematic  positions  fixed  by  incontestible  stratigraphical 
evidences.  The  proper  relations  of  its  central  divisions  (the  Cascade 
and  Whitehouse  beds),  the  strata  of  which  are  usually  inverted,  are 
established  mainly  by  geographical  considerations. 

(iii)  The  Graptolitic  series  of  Ardmillan  visibly  underlies  a  third 
series  (the  Newlands  Series),  consisting  of  Brachiopod-BB,ndstonee<, 
Pentamerus-gritSy  and  Monograptusshales,  The  natural  place  of 
the  first  (MuUoch-Hill  beds)  division  of  this  series  is  fixed  beyond 
dispute  by  its  relation  to  the  terminal  beds  of  the  older  Ardnullan 
series,  and  that  of  the  highest  division  (the  Camregan  group)  by  its 
relation  to  the  newer  Dailly  Series,  The  systematic  position  of  the 
central  division  (the  Saugli-HiU  group)  is  deduced  with  equal  cer- 
tainty from  its  intermediary  place  in  the  series ;  but  the  sequence  of 
the  component  strata  of  this  central  division  is  rendered  so  dubious 
by  inversion,  faulting,  and  local  unconformities,  that  we  are  unable 
to  give  more  than  a  provisional  classification  of  its  minor  zones. 

(iv)  Finally,  we  discern  a  fourth  petrological  series  (the  DaiUy 
Series),  at  once  the  thickest  and  most' homogeneous  series  in  the 
Girvan  succession.  Its  place  at  the  summit  of  the  whole  is  esta- 
blished by  the  circumstances  that  it  forms  a  single  series  of  similar 
strata,  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  either  of  'the  series  below, 
while  it  lies  on  the  southern  (or  upper)  side  of  the  Newlands  Series, 
from  the  highest  zones  of  which  its  strata  appear  to  graduate  in 
conformable  sequence. 

(3)  In  place  of  an  enigmatical  group  of  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks 
of  no  great  vertical  thickness,  varying  locally  in  their  petrological 
characters  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  containing  an  admixtare 
of  fossils  elsewhere  characteristic  of  formations  of  several  distinct 
geological  epochs,  as  believed  by  some  of  the  earlier  students  of  these 
beds,  we  find  an  orderly  arranged  sequence  of  strata  several  thousands 
of  feet  in  vertical  thickness,  grouped  very  naturally  in  successive 
formations  of  distinct  petrological  features,  each  formation  retaining 
even  in  its  subordinate  zones  the  same  characters  over  the  entire 
area,  and,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  second  part  of  this  memdr, 
invariably  affording  the  same  special  group  of  fossils. 

(4)  In  brief,  our  study  of  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  rocks 
of  the  Girvan  succession  has  fully  established  the  following  propo- 
sitions : — 
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i.  The  Girvan  succession  of  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  consists  of  a 
generally  continuous  series  of  more  or  less  fossiliferous  strata  of  a 
collective  thickness  of  7000  feet. 

ii.  It  is  divisihle  into  four  main  rock-formations,  each  of  which  is 
individnalized  by  special  petrological  and  palseontological  charac- 
teristics. 

iii  Each  of  these  formations  is,  again,  made  np  of  several  subor- 
dinate members,  whose  relations  to  the  subformations  above  and 
below  are  beyond  dispute,  and  which  rettiin  their  special  charac- 
teristics both  in  rocks  and  fossils  wherever  they  are  laid  open  for 
investigation  within  the  district. 

The  detailed  classification  of  these  Lower  Palaeozoic  strata  of 
Girvan,  as  developed  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  given  in  the  Table, 
fig.  31,  pp.  660,  661. 

(5)  These  Girvan  rocks  appear  to  repose,  at  their  base,  upon  the 
generally  older  igneous  and  altered  rocks  of  Ballantrae.  Tlie  Bal- 
lantrae  rocks  have,  as  yet,  been  too  imperfectly  studied  to  aUow  us 
to  hazard  any  conclusion  respecting  their  true  geological  age.  That 
many  of  the  rocks  grouped  together  under  this  title  are  of  far 
greater  antiquity  than  the  basement-beds  of  the  Girvan  succession 
may  be  regarded  as  established  by  the  fact  that  fragments  of  the 
Ballantrae  rocks  occur  in  the  Kirkland  or  Purple  Conglomerate  at 
the  base  of  the  Girvan  sequence.  These  pre-Girvan  traps  and  ashes 
must  either  represent  the  Arenig  and  Llandeilo  volcanic  rocks  of 
Wales  and  Cumberland  or  must  be  of  more  ancient  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  rocks  which  are  unquestionably  of  true  Girvan  age 
occur  at  many  localities  within  the  typical  Ballantrae  region  itself, 
while  the  patches  of  altered  or  so-cdled  Ballantrae  rocks  found 
outside  that  area,  as  at  Shalloch  Hill,  Laggan  Hill,  and  elsewhere, 
almost  certainly  include  some  greatly  altered  Girvan  rocks. 

(6)  The  sequence  among  the  Girvan  fossiliferous  rocks  is  broken 
by  at  least  one  fairly  distinct  unconformability,  viz.  that  at  the  base 
of  the  Craigskelly  conglomerate ;  but  the  presence  of  boulder-beds 
at  the  base  of  the  MuUoch-Hill  group,  at  the  base  of  the  Saugh- 
Hill  Grits,  and  elsewhere,  renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
other  local  stratigraphical  breaks  may  eventually  be  detected. 

These  local  unconformities,  however,  can  be  of  no  great  syste- 
matic importance ;  for  the  general  gradation,  both  in  sediments  and 
fossils,  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  Girvan  succession  is 
practically  complete.     Each  distinct  petrological  formation  in  the 
vertical  series  is  connected  with  its  neighbours,  both  above  and 
below,  by  a  group  of  beds  intermediate  both  in  physical  and  in 
zoological  features.   Thus  the  very  distinct  formations  of  the  Stinchar 
Ximestone  and  the  Benan  Conglomerate  graduate  into  each  other 
through  the  transitional  zone  of  the  Didymograptus-hedi^  (^h*),  the 
Jienan  and  ArdweU  series  through  the  transitional  Balclatchie  group, 
-Clie  Ardwell  and  Whitehouse  beds  through  the  intermediary  Cascade 
1:>eds,  and  so  on.     Even  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  succession, 
-^he  TJpper  and  Lower  divisions  of  the  Girvan  rocks,  are  united  by 
^he  intermediary  formation  of  the  MuUoch-Hill  beds. 
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The  geographical  distribution  of  the  various  members  of  the  Qirvan 
succession  within  the  region  we  have  described  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  Maps  and  Plates,  &c. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  r^on,  and 
of  the  lithology  and  palaeontology  of  the  several  members  of  the 
Girvan  succession,  together  virith  the  discussion  of  their  resemblances, 
physical  and  zoological,  to  their  extra-Girvan  equivalents,  are  points 
deferred  to  the  second  part  of  this  memoir. 


BXPI*ANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  XXTV. 
General  Map  of  the  Girran  Distxict. 

Plate  XXV. 
Maps  of  the  more  important  subareas  of  the  Ginran  District. 

Map  1.  The  Saugh-Hill  and  Penwhapple  district. 

2.  The  Stinchar  and  Benan-HilJ  district. 

3.  The  coast-line  from  Ardwell  to  Shalloch  Forge. 

4.  The  Quarrel-Hill  and  Newlands  district. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Davidson  said  that  though  he  had  not  visited  the  locality, 
Mrs.  Gray's  fine  collection  of  Girvan  fossils  had  lately  passed  through 
his  hands,  and  Prof.  Lap  worth  had  supplied  him  with  his  classi- 
fication of  the  rocks.  He  had  examined  the  fossils  carefully,  and 
compared  them  with  the  table  of  strata  made  from  Prof.  Lapworth's 
notes,  and  found  them  to  coincide  in  every  particular. 

After  about  four  months  of  assiduous  research  he  was  able  to 
recognize,  from  the  Llandovery,  Caradoc,  and  Upper  Llandeilo  of 
that  district,  some  115  species,  an  enormous  number  from  so  re- 
stricted a  locality.  Some  of  the  forms  are  quite  new,  and  have  not 
been  hitherto  discovered  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland. 

It  was  astonishing  to  find  so  very  large  a  number  of  species  in 
rocks  attributed  to  the  Upper  Llandeilo  in  Scotland ;  for  whilst  in 
England  and  in  Ireland  the  total  number  of  recorded  species  of 
Brachiopoda  from  the  whole  of  the  Llandeilo  would  not  exceed 
some  28,  the  Upper  Llandeilo  of  Ayrshire  alone  has  furnished  us 
with  nearly  60.  Of  this  number  about  18  would  be  common  to  the 
Llandeilo  of  England  (including  Ireland)  and  Girvan;  so  that, 
with  the  exception  of  about  10  species,  all  the  others  would  be,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Of  course 
tJiese  numbers  are  provisional,  as  Dr.  Davidson  had  not  finally 
completed  his  investigations,  but  the  general  results  will  not  be 
materially  modified.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  some  75  species 
have  been  recorded  from  the  Caradoc  of  England  and  Ireland,  only 
about  28  have  been  collected  from  the  Middle  and  Upper  Caradoc  of 
Girvan.     Nearly  all  the  Caradoc  species  found  in  Ayrshire  occur 
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also  in  our  English  rocks  of  that  age ;  and  some  more  have  been 
found  in  Peeblesshire,  the  Lead-Hill  district,  and  in  some  other 
places  in  Scotland,  which  will  swell  out  the  list  of  Scottish  Caradoc 
forms.  Endeavouring  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  how  many 
species  of  Caradoc  Brachiopoda  occur  in  the  Upper  Llandeilo  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Davidson  found  that  about  30,  or  a  little  more  than 
half,  of  the  Upper  Llandeilo  species  passed  upwards  into  the  Caradoc, 
or  were  common  to  both  periods. 

With  respect  to  the  Llandovery,  which  Prof.  Lapworth  divides 
into  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper,  he  found  15  species  in  the  lower 
division,  29  in  the  middle,  and  34  in  the  upper.  Of  these,  6  are 
common  to  the  three  divisions,  14  to  the  middle  and  upper  divisions, 
10  pass  from  the  Caradoc  into  the  Llandovery,  and  4  species  only 
seem  to  have  passed  upwards  through  the  whole  Girvan  series, 
viz.  Orihis  calligramma^  0.  eUgantula,  Strophomena  rhomboidalisy 
and  S,  corrugatella.  Thirty  of  the  Llandovery  species  occur  like- 
wise in  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks.  There  is  therefore  a  very 
marked  diifero:ice  between  the  species  of  Brachiopoda  that  charac- 
terize the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Hicks  said  the  paper  showed  how  we  were  gradually  being 
able  to  correlate  the  various  districts  of  the  Lower  Palseozoic  rocks, 
and  arriving  at  a  tolerably  universal  order  in  the  succession.  It 
was  impossible  to  touch  upon  all  the  important  questions  raised  by 
this  paper.  Among  them  he  would,  however,  notice  one  or  two.  The 
paper  showed  that  in  one  direction  there  were  shore-lines,  and  in 
another  there  were  deeper  waters — a  point  of  great  importance  in 
physical  geology.  He  also  noticed  in  Prof.  Lapworth's  map,  in  one 
comer,  an  area  of  metamorphic  rocks  overlain  by  conglomerates, 
and  probably  of  Precambrian  age.  This  would  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  beds  in  the  north  of  a 
similar  character,  but  supposed  by  Murchison  and  the  Survey  to  be 
of  Silurian  age.  Here  also  we  find  the  newer  beds,  as  there,  fre- 
quently faulted  down  among  the  older  ones.  We  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  Prof.  Lapworth  for  the  admirable  work  he  had  done. 

Prof.  Httghes  agreed  with  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  Lapworth, 
and  pointed  out  that  in  Wales  and  England  we  had  the  same  order 
of  succession  of  the  life-zones  so  far  as  they  had  been  worked  out. 
In  North  Wales  the  Llandeilo  beds  were  not  well  defined,  being  near 
the  volcanic  centre ;  in  South  Wales  they  were  more  fossiliferous, 
but  were  soon  overlapped.  The  great  difficulty  in  correlation  was 
in  the  May-Hill  series  (Upper  and  Lower  Dandovery),  in  which 
we  had  variable  basement  beds,  indicating  the  submergence  of  an 
irr^ular  land  surface.  At  Llandovery  there  was  a  great  thickness  of 
both  Upper  and  Lower  divisions,  with  the  zone  of  StricJclandinia  lens 
and  MeristeUa  crassa  in  the  Lower,  and  of  PerUamerus  oblongus  in  the 
Upper.  On  the  west  fianks  of  the  Malvern  range,  within  the  area 
mapped  as  HoUybush  Sandstone,  ho  had  found  May-HiU  beds  below 
the  zone  of  P.  oblongus.  In  North  Wales  and  the  Lake-district 
there  is  no  clear  equivalent  of  the  Upper  May-HiU ;  but  a  variable 
basement  series  can  be  traced  having  palsBontological  affinities  with 
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the  Lower  May-Hill.  On  either  side  of  the  Lake-district  (at  Bebecca 
Hilly  Ireleth,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  Craven  district)  a  conglo- 
meratic hase  marks  the  horizon  of  a  hreak  corresponding  to  that 
descrihed  hy  Prof.  Lapworth  at  the  base  of  his  Upper  series. 

Mr.  Ethertdoe  expressed  his  high  opinion  of  the  work  done  by 
Prof.  Lapworth.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  thus  see  how  important 
palteontological  evidence  became  in  unravelling  a  difficult  coontry. 
The  mistake  of  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  palfl^ntolo^  had, 
he  thought,  been  made  in  mapping  the  northern  part  of  Britain. 
He  believed  that  Prof.  Lapworth  had  successfully  unravelled  this 
difficult  region ;  and  we  should  be  thankful  to  him  for  the  nn- 
wearied  labour  and  the  patience  and  knowledge  he  had  broaght  to 
bear  upon  it. 

Prof.  Lapworth,  in  reply,  thanked  the  Meeting  for  the  reception 
it  had  given  him.  In  the  present  part  of  his  paper  he  had  dweU 
mainly  on  stratigraphical  arguments;  but,  as  rej^iards  the  second 
part,  he  must  express  his  gratitude  to  Dr.  Davidson  for  what  he 
had  done  in  aiding  him.  He  had  also  said  little  about  Mrs.  Qnfi 
collection,  as  that  was  in  process  of  being  described,  and  would  he 
treated  in  detail  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  memoir.  As  re- 
gards the  older  rocks  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hicks  he  said  little,  as  it 
was  foreign  to  his  paper ;  but  the  Ballantrae  rocks  were  oertunly 
older  than  the  Girvan  beds,  as  fragments  of  them  occurred  in  con- 
glomerates at  the  base  of  the  Girvan  rooks,  and  the  latter  oveiiir 
them.  With  regard  to  the  basement  beds  of  the  LlandoTecy 
in  North  Wales,  he  had  examined  them  and  believed  there  were 
three  series,  as  in  Scotland, — one  only  near  Birmingham,  two  as 
you  approached  the  Stiper  Stones,  and  a  third  in  the  Welahpod 
area ;  so  that  he  was  in  favour  of  putting  all  the  liandovcry  htA» 
into  the  SUurian.  He  thanked  Mr.  Etheridgc  for  his  sappoit,  and 
would  call  attention  to  the  valuable  work  done  by  Mr.  Etheridge, 
Jun.,  on  the  fossils  from  this  locality.  He  called  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  his  own  work  bore  out  Dr.  Smith's  dictum  of  '*  strata 
identified  by  superposition  and  organic  remains." 
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50.  The  Newer  Pliocene  Period  in  England.   By  Searles  V.  Wood, 
Esq.,  F.G.S.     (Read  May  24,  1882.) 

[Continuation  of  Part  I.  from  Vol.  xxxri.  of  the  Journal,  p.  527.] 

[Plate  XXVI.] 

In  the  previous  part  of  this  JSIeznoir,  after  describing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  beds  of  the  Bed  and  Eluvio-marine  Crag  accumulated, 
and  their  overspread  during  a  depression  by  the  Cbillesford  Clay,  I 
traced  the  progress  of  events  from  this  time  to  the  recession  of  the  ice 
of  the  Major  Glaoiation,  in  the  following  order,  viz. : — 

The  elevation  and  denudation  of  much  of  this  Crag  and  Clay  over 
ail  but  their  north-western,  or  most  estuarine,  extremit}',  and  the 
formation  at  Kessingland,  in  North-east  Suffolk,  of  a  freshwater  bed 
on  one  of  the  islands  which  came  into  existence  by  such  elevation  and 
denudation. 

The  setting-in   of    the  great  submergence,  the  commencement 
of  which  carried  the  sea  over  the  valley  in  which  the  river  that 
flowed  into  the  estuary  of  the  Fluvio-marine  Crag  had  run,  repre- 
sented by  the  chalk  floor  extending  from  Weybourn  to  Hasboro', 
and  the  progress  of  which  was  accompanied  by  the  accumulation 
around  these  islands  of  beds  of  shingle  and  sand  (hi),  which  as 
the  islands  became  submerged  were  spread  over  them  also,  and  iu 
the  form  of  gravel  and  sand  (5')  extended  over  England  as  the 
submergence  progressed,  up  to  that   level  to  which  the  progress 
of  this  great  depression  brought  the  sea-line — the  depression  in- 
creasing greatly  from  Eastern  Norfolk  both  southwards  and  west- 
^rards,  but  mostly  in  the  westerly  direction.     In  consequence  of 
tliis    the  ice  that,  at  the  commencement  of   the   glaciation,  had 
flowed  from  the  Pennine  to  the  only  sea  of  the  presence  of  which 
we  find  any  evidence  in  England  at  that  time — that  of  the  Upper 
Crag,  and  its  first  extension  by  this  movement  in  East  Anglia, 
changed  gradually  the    direction  of  its  flow,   so  that,  after  re- 
ceding with  the  progress  of  the  submergence,  it  took  a  different 
direction  in  accordance  with  the  altered  inclination  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  deepening  of  the  sea  southwards  and  westwards.    Thus 
as  emergence  brought  the  shallowest  area  (which  was  now  the  east- 
ern) flrst  into  the  condition  of  land,  and  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
this   area  became  islands,  the  ice  extended  over  these  in  its  way 
to  the  sea,  overwhelming  them  with  its  moraine  of  chalky  clay  (d) ; 
and  as  it  thickened  in  the  channels  between  these  islands,  it  cut  out 
and  destroyed  the  gravel  which  had  formed  there,  and  then,  as  the 
general  mass  of  ice  increased,  crushed  out  and  pushed  forward  most 
of   the  moraine  first  accumulated,  so  as  to  overwhelm  other  islands 
with  it  as  it  reached  them.     I  also  showed  the  way  in  which,  as  it 
followed  the  retiring  sea,  this  moraine  was  pushed  into  it  as  a  mud- 
bazrk,  which  covered  the  gravel  and  preserved  it  until  the  ice  thick- 
ened sofficiently  to  cut  out  more  or  less  the  moraine-covered  gravel 
and  replace  it  with  fresh  moraine.     1  also  explained  how  this  ice, 
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though  passing  over  these  islands,  issued  mainly  to  the  sea  by  glaciers 
through  the  channels  between  them,  which  have  since  become  our 
river-valleys,  though,  from  the  greatly  different  inclination  of  the 
country,  this  in  the  case  of  the  Trent  and  all  the  rivers  flowing  to 
the  Wash,  took  place  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  present  flow  of 
those  rivers  ;  and  how,  in  consequence,  the  moraine  of  Chalky  Clay 
laid  down  in  these  channels  had,  upon  the  recession  from  it  of  the 
ice,  been  overflowed  by  the  sea  up  to  the  level  which  then,  accordr- 
ing  to  the  different  inelinatum  of  the  country y  corresponded  with  the 
sea-surface ;  so  that  gravel,  which  was  merely  a  continuation  of  that 
upon  which  this  moraine  had  as  a  mud-bank  been  first  pushed, 
became  spread  over  the  moraine  within  this  limit  of  level.  In  the 
north-west  of  England,  where,  from  the  depression  being  greatest, 
the  wat«r  was  deepest,  the  moraine  was,  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
extruded  not  in  this  way,  but  beneath  the  sea,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
the  Lower  Boulder  Clay  of  that  region  (D') — a  process  in  which  I  re- 
garded the  Purple  Clay  of  Yorkshire  (D)  also  as  having  begun, 
though  ending  by  terrestrial  accumulation  after  Yorkshire  had 
emerged,  the  material  of  that  clay  having  been  moraine  furnished 
by  ice  flowing  from  the  Tees  valley  southwards  along  the  east  side 
of  Yorkshire,  which  was  recruited  by  ice  from  the  Westmoreland 
mountains  crossing  the  Pennine,  and  bringing  the  Shap  blocks. 

In  tracing  the  first  part  of  this  great  movement  of  subsidence  and 
elevation,  I  explained  how,  in  proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the  ice, 
the  sea-bed  became  the  receptacle  of  chalk- debris  and  chalky  silt, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  l^nd-ice  upon  the  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire  Wolds ;  and  that  this,  before  the  extension  of  the  depression 
had  carried  the  sea  over  all  England,  and  while  some  of  the  MoUusca 
of  the  Crag  which  appear  to  have  since  become  extinct  yet  survived, 
gave  rise  to  the  Cromer  TiU  {h2\  a  local  modification  of  the  sands  hi; 
while  the  actual  submoraine  of  the  ice  of  this  date,  and  from  which 
the  silt,  mud,  and  chalk-debris  of  the  Cromer  Till  proceeded,  is 
represented  by  the  Basement  Clay  of  Holdemess  (B),  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Jurassic  days  and  hard 
chalk  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  which,  as  the  ice  was 
receding  from  it,  thin  beds  of  sand  containing  the  remains  of  these 
extinct  MoUusca  were  formed  by  the  intruding  sea.  I  then  described 
how,  as  this  recession  went  on,  the  Cromer  Till  changed  to  a  brick- 
earth  mud  (6  S),  which,  in  proportion  to  its  propinquify  to  the  Wold, 
was  interstratified  with,  or  even  made  up  of  chalk-silt  and  fine  chalk- 
debris,  and  which,  towards  its  close  (and  before  the  change  of  move- 
ment to  one  of  elevation  gave  rise  to  an  advance  of  the  ice,  and  to 
the  overspread  of  this  mud  by  the  gravel  c)  was  contorted  by  the 
grounding  in  it  of  ice  detached  from  that  which  rested  on  the  Wold, 
and  bringing  thence  masses  of  the  moraine  of  reconstructed  chalk 
extruded  there,  which  were  thus  buried  and  left  in  the  mud  and 
subjacent  Till ;  so  that  in  this  way  the  sand  and  gravel  V  repre- 
sented this  brickearth  in  the  parts  more  distant  from  the  ice — 
6iand  h2  having  been  deposited  before  the  progress  of  the  de- 
pression had  carried  the  sea  from  East  Anglia,  generally  over  Eng- 
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land,  but  the  whole  of  them  (6i,  b^,  bS,  and  6')  representing  the 
formation  of  the  sea  during  this  great  subsidence. 

Further,  I  desoribed  how  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  at  its 
greatest  extension  in  East  Anglia  (and  probably  as  the  first  step  in 
the  general  recession  of  the  ice  of  the  great  glaciation),  by  receding 
firom  the  plateaux  and  uncoyering  the  moraine  there  for  vegetation 
to  spring  up  on  it,  but  still  occupying  the  valleys,  had  intercepted 
the  drainage  from  the  plateaux,  and  so  given  rise  to  the  lagoon 
deposit  of  Hoxne,  with,  its  palaeolithic  implements,  mammalian 
and  arboreal  remains ;  and  how  this  deposit  had  been  denuded  by 
the  effluent  water  proceeding  from  the  edge  of  the  ice  which  rested 
on  the  high  land  of  Western  Norfolk,  and  had  also  become  draped  with 
the  finer  material  which  arose  from  the  washing-out  of  moraine  in 
North-west  Norfolk  by  the  torrents  of  this  water  that  rolled  the 
stones  in  it  into  the  cannon-shot  form.  Then,  after  describing  how,  in 
such  valleys  of  East  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  had  at  the  time  of  this 
recession  emerged,  much  of  the  gravel  in  them  was  formed  while  the 
ice  was  vacating  them,  I  examined  and  traced  the  successive  emer- 
gence of  the  water-partings  between  the  drainage  flowing  to  the  Wash 
and  that  flowing  to  the  Severn  (over  one  of  which,  that  between  the 
Welland  and  Avon,  the  Lincolnshire  red-chalk  debris  had  been 
carried  into  the  basin  of  the  Severn  system),  as  well  as  of  the  part- 
ings between  the  drainage  flowing  to  the  Severn  and  that  flowing  to 
the  Thames. 

In  all  this  the  main  feature  for  my  guidance  was  that  great  incre- 
ment of  depression  westwards  and  southwards,  the  recovery  from 
which  has  so  complicated  the  problem  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
work  out,  but  which  gave  rise  to  phenomena  in  no  way  analogous  to 
a  renewal  of  those  which  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  depression, 
because  during  that  recovery,  and  before  even  the  larger  part  of  this 
had  been  accomplished,  the  major  glaciation  had  begun  to  diminish  in 
its  intensity.     These  phenomena  I  now  proceed  to  trace. 

The  rivers,  other  than  those  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  North 

Suffolk,  which  flow  to  the  Wash  are  the  Welland,  Nen,  Great  Ouse,  and 

Cam ;  and  their  valleys,  though  modified  by  the  land-ice  as  far  as  this 

extended,  having  been  in  existence  before  submergence  began,  the 

partings  which  now  divide  the  drainage  flowing  through  them  to  the 

Wash  from  that  flowing  southwards  to  the  Thames,  or  westwards  to  the 

Severn,  became  by  this  increment  of  depression  lowered  relatively 

to  their  Wash  extremity,  while  they  were  elevated  relatively  to  the 

Bouthem  and  western  extremities  of  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and 

Severn  systems.    Thus  the  sea  which,  from  the  westerly  and  southerly 

increment  of  depression,  still  covered  all  but  the  highest  elevations 

of  the  Thames  and  Severn  systems,  had  access  to  these  four  Wash 

valleys  from  the  west ;  while  what  is  now  the  seaward  extremity  of 

-these  four  valleys  was  blocked  by  the  ice,  which,  though  in  retreat, 

still  continued  in  mass  over  Lincolnshire,  and  thence  northwards  to 

±he  Pennine.     While  this  was  so  with  the  Welland,  Nen,  Great- 

<  >ase,  and  Cam  valleys,  the  Little-Ouse  and  Lark  rivers  had,  by  the 

emergence  of  Norfo^  and  North  Suffolk,  come  into  existence,  and 
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poured  their  waters  into  the  wide 
expanse  of  flat  coantry  around 
the  Fen  into  which  these  other 
four  valleys  opened.  On  the  parts 
vacated  hy  the  ice  in  its  retreat 
which  were  above  the  sea-level, 
swamps  and  marsh«accumulations 
formed,  in  which  were  preserved 
the  shells  of  freshwater  MoUnsca ; 
and  one  of  these,  within  the 
Welland  system,  was  disclosed  in 
the  making  of  the  cutting  at 
Oasewick  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  (in  the  north  centre 
of  sheet  64),  and  is  described  by 
Prof.  Morris  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Journal.  It  lies  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  110  feet  above 
0.  D.,  and  crowns  the  parting 
which  separates  the  valley  of  a  riv- 
ulet tributary  of  the  Welland,  from 
that  of  a  tributary  of  the  Glen  (a 
small  river  which  falls  into  the 
Welland  near  the  W^ash),  and  is 
overlain  and  overlapped  by  a  sheet 
of  gravel  which  has  been  ont  off  by 
denudation  in  the  direction  of  either 
valley.  By  permission  of  Prof. 
Morris,  and  of  the  Council,  I  here 
give  that  section  (Cut  i.). 

When  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay 
was  at  its  greatest  extension,  and 
the  Fen  country  deeply  buried 
under  it  (see  map  of  the  Chalky 
Clay  accompanying  first  part  of 
this  memoir,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxvi. 
pi.  xxi.  Map  1),  the  site  of  Case- 
wick  cutting  was  of  course  buried 
under  that  ice,  and  the  Oolitic 
strata  on  which  the  freshwater  bed 
rests  were  undergoing  degradation 
by  it ;  but  as  the  ice  retreated  this 
site  was  left  as  a  low  eminence  of 
bare  rock,  the  drainage  flowing 
through  the  lower  levels  beneath 
it.  Upon  this  low  eminence,  just 
out  of  the  water,  the  freshwater 
deposit,  No.  3.  of  the  woodcut, 
was  formed. 

Although  the  ice  was  now  re- 
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treating  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  great  Glaciation,  the 
oatflow  of  water  from  it  was  not  due  to  that ;  for  this  outflow  is  the 
concomitant  of  laud-ice  whether  in  advance  or  retreat ;   and  it  is 
estimated  by  Eink  that  Ave  sixths  of  the  snow  which  falls  on  Green* 
land  passes  away  as  water  throiigh  the  land-ice  to  the  sea,  the  melting 
of  the  surface  of  this  ice  in  summer  causing  rivers  to  run  over  it, 
which  pour  in  torrents  and  cataracts  through  the  fissures  in  it*.   At 
an  earher  stage  in  this  retreat — u  e,  after  the  ice  had  uncovered  the 
plateaux  of  Eastern  Norfolk  but  still  occupied  the  valleys  there, 
through  which  it  still  reached  the  North  Sea  beyond  the  present 
limit  of  that  county — I  have  described  this  water,  where  it  came  from 
the  ice  still  lying  high  on  Western  Norfolk,  as  flooding  much  of 
this  uncovered  part,  and  giving  rise  to  the  cannon-shot  gravel  and 
the  sand  associated   with  it;   but  in  general  the  escape  of  this 
water  is  beneath  the  lowest  part  of  the  ice.     In  Greenland  it  issues 
from  beneath  this,  where  the  ice  escapes  as  glaciers  through  the  sea- 
ward extremities  of  the  channels  it  fiUs,  which  are  called  fiords  from 
the  point  where  the  ice  stops  in  them.     In  England  these  channels 
were  the  valleys  which,  having  been  in  existence  before  the  submer- 
gence  began,  became   channels    as  they  went   down,  and  again 
became  so  during  emergence.     Since  the  westward  and  southward 
extremities  of  the  four  Wash  valleys  already  named,  where  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  that  now  occupy  them  lie,  were  more  depressed 
than  their  eastern,  proportionally  to  the  westerly  and  southerly 
increment  of  depression,  and  these  eastern  extremities  were  blocked 
by  the  retreating  land-ice  and  by  the  emergence  of  Norfolk,  the 
effluent  water  from  that  ice  which   issued  southwards  and  west- 
wards along  these  channels,  and  was  augmented  by  the  drainage 
from  the  emerged  land,  had  no  escape  after  the  partings  between 
them  and  the  Thames  and  Severn  systems  had  emerged ;  so  that  it 
rose  and  overflowed   many  of  the   low  partings   which  separate 
the  valleys  of   the  tributaries  of  these    Wash   rivers  from  each 
other,  one  of  which  low  partings  is  that  of  Gasewick ;  and  thus  the 
swamp  deposit.  No.  3  of  Prof.  Morris's  figure,  which,  after  the  ice 
had  uncovered  this  tributary  parting,  but  while  the  water  in  the 
valleys  had  not  risen  to  this  level,  had  been  formed  upon  it,  was 
overflowed  and  covered  with  gravel  by  that  water.     This  gravel  was 
'Washed  away  from  the  slopes,  and  left  on  the  low  partings,  and  in 
successive  terraces  below  these  partings,  as  the  water-level  fell,  in  the 
^way  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  do  by  those  who  have  attributed 
such  gravel  to  the  action  of  rivers  running  at  these  high  levels,  and 
before  the  valleys  were  excavated. 

Gravel  which,  in  my  view,  is  of  similar  age  and  origin  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  drainage-area  of  the  Cam  (in  central  part  of  Sheet 
51),  and  crowns  tributary  river-partingb  belonging  to  the  Cam  system 
in  a  similar  way.  From  its  association  in  places  with  small  beds 
containing  freshwater  shells,  it  has  been  referred  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne 
to  an  ancient  river-system,  the  course  of  which  he  considers  to  have 
l>een  in  the  main  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  present  river  Cam ; 

*  KeUand,  in  toI.  xxxiii.  of  the  Journal,  p.  143. 
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but  with  this  he  has  associated  the  Cyrena-gravel  of  Barnwell, 
March,  and  other  Fen  localities,  which  I  shall  in  the  sequel  describe 
as  altogether  distinct  and  posterior*.  As  on  example,  he  describes 
this  gravel  of  an  ancient  river-83'stem  as  crowning  a  narrow  ridge, 
several  miles  in  length,  which  stretches  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
Gam,  and  is  broken  through  by  that  river.  On  the  south  of  the 
0am  this  ridge  forms  the  drainage-parting  of  two  streams  which 
run  parallel  and  very  near  to  each  other ;  and  his  hypothesis  is  that 
the  erest  of  this  ridge  represents  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  rirer, 
which  separated  into  two  streams,  each  of  which  has  cut  down 
a  valley  for  itself  on  either  side  of  the  original  river. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  point  out  all  the  objections  whidi 
offer  themselves  to  this  view ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that,  by  referring  this  gravel  to  the  water  jufit  described, 
its  position,  crowning  as  it  does  the  parting  of  two  tributaries  of  one 
of  these  Wash  rivers  within  the  area  of  that  lacustrine  expanse, 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  conditions  which  I  trace  as  haring 
accompanied  the  retreat  of  the  ice  and  emergence  of  England.    It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  this  gravel  passes  eastwards  into  that 
which  I  have,  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  described  as  due  to  the 
effluent  water  of  the  land-ice  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  retreat,  and 
before  it  had  ceased  to  reach  Norfolk, — and  that  southwards  Mr. 
Penning  (a  colleague  of  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  in  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Cambridgeshire)  has,  in  the  Society's  Journal  (vol.  xxxii.  p.  203), 
described  the  same  gravel  as  continued  by  patches  *'*•  almost  to  the 
top  of  the  chalk  escarpment."  These  patches,  among  which  are  some 
of  those  referred  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  to  his  ancient  river-system, 
Mr.   Penning  describes   as   in    some    places   resting    on,   or  else 
taking  the  place  of,  the  Chalky  Clay ;  and  he  gives  a  snooeaskm 
of  elevations  occupied  by  them  from  110  up  to  370  feet.     He  also 
refers   them   to   successive   terraces  of  this   supposititious  river, 
which  must  have  had  it^  rise  at  a  greater  elevation  than  370  feet 
though  within  fourteen  miles  of  low-l^ing  Cambridge,  and  though 
the  parting  between  the   drainage  to  the  Cam    and  that  to  the 
Thames  (by  the   Stort)  hardly  reaches   300  feetf.     Looking  at 
the  physicfd  features  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Cam  and  iti 
confluents,  and  the  position  also  of  the  Chalky  Clay,  and  of  the  bed  of 
brickearth  near  Mildenhall  and  Brandon  intercalated  in  it,  such  a 
river  appears  to  me  an  impossibility ;  for  in  a  question  of  this  sort 
one  group  of  phenomena  alone  must  not  be  kept  in  view  and  the 
rest  ignored,  but  an  explanation  must  be  sought  which  will  bear 
the  test  of  reconciliation  with  all  the  other  phenomena  bearing 
upon  the  question  involved.     Now  the  bed  of  brickearth  at  MUden* 
hall,  which  is  overlain  by  the  Chalky  Clay  as  well  as  underlain  by 

*  Pofttrtertiary  G^logy  of  Gambridseshire,  p.  65  e^  seq, 

t  The  contour-lines  of  elevation  in  Uie  Map  annexed  to  Mr.  Penning's  paper 
ahow  this  parting  aa  between  300  and  400  feet ;  but  I  have  aeoertained  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey  OfBoe  that  the  whole  of  Uiis  parting  (which  extends  front  the 
36i  mile  post  from  London,  on  the  Qreat  Bastem  Bailwaj,  neariy  to  the  39tk)  m 
really  under  300  feet,  the  highest  bench-mark  (which  is  302  feet)  being  on  a 
bridge  OTsr  the  railway. 
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it  (and  in  which  Mr.  Skertchly  has  found  palseolithic  implements), 
is  between  200  and  300  feet  lower  in  elevation  than  the  highest 
patch  of  gravel  attributed  by  Mr.  Penning  to  this  river,  coming  into 
existence  after  the  Chalky  Clay,  though  that  patch  is  hardly  twenty 
miles  S.S.W.  of  it;  and  I  fail  to  see  how  this  river-denudation, 
altering  altogether  the  drainage  within  the  Cam  system,  and  con- 
verting river- bottoms  into  hills  which  separate  the  old  stream  into 
distinct  rivers,  could  have  taken  place  after  the  Lark  valley  (to  the 
drainage  of  which  the  Mildenhall  brickearth  was  due,  as  that  of 
Brandon  is  to  the  drainage  of  the  little-Ouse  valley)  had  acquired  its 
present  form,  and  this  brickearth  been  overwhelmed  with  the  Chalky 
Clay— -as  I  also  cannot  believe  the  postulate  of  Mr.  Jukes-Browne, 
that  a  river  can  convert  the  centre  of  its  bed  into  a  hill.  More- 
over, how  can  such  an  enormous  excavation  by  river-agency  have 
thus  taken  place  in  the  Cam  system,  when  the  valley  of  the  Stort, 
which  \b  divided  from  it  by  this  parting  of  less  than  300  feet  eleva- 
tion, has,  like  the  valley  of  the  Lea,  and  all  the  valleys  of  Essex, 
Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  undergone  no  material  denudation  since  the  ice 
of  the  Chalky  Clay  deserted  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  plunge  of  the 
Chalky  Clay  into  them,  which  I  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
memoir  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  appear  to  me  to 
be  consistent  and  mutually  supporting  in  the  way  in  which  I  have 
traced  the  case  through  this  memoir*;  for,  at  the  time  when  this 
brickearth  accumulated,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  had,  owing  to  the 
decrease  of  original  depression  in  that  direction,  emerged,  and  the 
ioe  had  retreated  from  those  counties  and  the  counties  to  the  south 
of  them,  but  still  continued  over  parts  of  Sheets  69  and  70,  and 
thence  northwards.  The  drainage  from  West  Suffolk,  while  thus 
emerging,  flowed  into  the  low  country  of  Sheet  61,  whence,  by  the 
incrcnfent  of  depression  westwards,  it  escaped  in  that  direction,  if 
any  of  the  partings  separating  the  Wash  rivers  from  those  of  the 
Thames  or  Severn  systems  continued  then  submerged — and  if  not,  by 
that  part  of  Sheet  69  to  which  the  ice  did  not  reach  ;  and  from  this 
drainage  the  Mildenhall  brickearth  originated.  A  temporary  ad- 
vance of  the  ice  in  this  receded  position  (as  stated  at  p.  499  of  the 
first  part  of  this  memoir)  then  took  placet,  which  covered  this 

*  Except  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  I  referred  the  transit  of  the 
linoolnshire  red  and  hard  white  chalk  into  the  gravel  of  the  Trent  s>'stem  to 
the  time  when  the  excavation  of  the  Steeping  valley  was  efTected  by  the  effluent 
water  of  the  ioe  of  the  Chalky  Claj,  after  its  retreat  to  the  Lincolnshire  Wold. 
ABy  howerer,  the  transit  of  this  clialk  must  have  been  either  when  the  water- 
partioff  between  the  Avon  and  Welland  was  submerged,  or  else  when  it  was 
orerridden  bj  the  ioe,  I  see  now  that  it  preceded  the  excavation  of  the  Steeping 
▼alley,  and  that  this  chalk  must  have  been  dropped  by  floes  that  took  it  up  from 
banks  of  the  moraine  which  was  carried  by  the  ice  into  the  Avon  valley  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  extension  in  that  direction  (as  represented  by  the  delineation 
of  the  GhaUry  Clay  in  Map  1),  when  it  issued  into  the  sea  over  the  Severn  system 
by  way  of  the  valleys  of  the  Welland  and  Avon. 

t  Such  an  advance  is  conceivable  to  me  without  resort  to  any  oscillation  of 
climate,  by  supposing  that  the  recovery  from  the  Western  depression  gained 
upon  the  graaual  diminution  of  the  ioe,  which  was  taking  place  by  the  wane 
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brickearth  with  chalky  clay ;  and  it  was  while  thuB  advanced,  but 
when  the  partings  of  the  Wash  valleys  from  the  valleys  of  the  Thames 
and  Severn  systems  had  fally  emerged,  that  the  effluent  water  from  it, 
aa  well  as  drainage  from  the  emerged  land  beyond  its  limit,  which  it 
dammed  up,  gave  rise  to  the  lake-like  water  thus  described.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  the  freshwater  bed  in  Casewick  cutting  and 
the  brickearth  intercalated  in  the  Chalky  Clay  in  West  Suffolk  are 
nearly  coeval,  both  having  arisen  on  places  which,  when  the  ice  of 
the  Chakly  Clay  was  at  its  greatest  extension,  were  deeply  buried 
under  it,  but  which  were  vacated  by  its  retreat  to  Sheet  69 — ^the  one 
of  them  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  ice  during  its  temporary 
readvance,  and  the  other  by  the  wat^r-rise  which  was  the  consequence 
6f  that  readvance. 

To  render  my  views  intelligible,  I  give  the  little  Map  (No.  6, 
PL  XXVI.)  to  represent  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  conditions  of  the 
country  at  this  time.  It  comprises  the  same  Ordnance  sheets  as  the 
Map  No.  2  given  in  the  plate  to  the  first  part  of  this  memoir ;  but  the 
scale  being  only  half  of  that  (linear),  the  rivers  which  are  delineated  in 
No.  2  are  omitted  from  it,  except  the  Trent,  the  Avons  of  Warwick- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  and  the  Thames.  The  Map  No.  2,  accompany- 
ing the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  represents  the  condition  to  which 
the  area  comprised  in  it  had  been  brought  by  from  200  to  250  feet 
of  emergence  from  the  maximum  depression  described  in  Stage  II., 
and  before  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  reached  its  greatest  extension 
(that  extension  being  represented  by  the  limit  shown  by  the  line  in 
Map  4  in  the  present,  and  by  the  distribution  of  that  clay  delineated 
in  Map  1  of  the  previous  part  of  the  memoir) ;  and  in  it  the  water- 
}iartings  between  the  Wash  rivers  and  those  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn  systems  are  shown  as  still  submerged,  for  they  were  parts 
of  the  channels  or  fiords  by  which  this  ice  issued  to  the  western 
sea.  The  Map  6,  on  the  contrary,  shows  these  .rater-partings  all 
emerged,  and  the  land  area  as  extended  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
emergence,  regard  being  had  to  the  original  increment  of  southerly 
and  great  westerly  depression.  The  ice  having  retreated  not  merely 
from  the  plateaux  of  East  Norfolk  and  East  Suffolk,  but  also  from 
the  valleys  of  that  region,  which  had  now  all  emerged  to  something 
above  their  present  level,  as  well  as  from  the  various  other  issues 
described  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  except  that  of  the  Trent, 
is  represented  as  still  extending  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Fen 
country  into  the  north  of  Sheet  51,  its  extremity  overwhelming  the 
brickearth  of  the  Lark  and  Little-Ouse  valleys,  and  causing  the  water 
in  the  valleys  of  the  WeUand,  Nen,  Great  Ouse,  and  Cam,  thus 
blocked  up  by  it,  to  rise  and  overflow  the  low  water-partings  which 
divide  tributaries  of  these  respective  systems,  such  as  that  of  Case- 


of  the  glaciation ;  so  that  the  issue  of  the  ioe  to  the  sea  by  the  Trent  TsUey 
(which  of  all  the  issues  by  which  it  passed  to  the  sea  was  the  one  that  the  ioe  last 
retreated  from)  was  checked,  and  the  area  of  the  i  iland  ioe  in  oonsequenoe  pro- 
portionally extended,  thus  causing  the  part  of  it  oovering  the  Wash  to  adranoe 
over  Sheet  65  into  51,  as  shown  in  Map  6,  PL  XXVI. 
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wick  and  the  ridges  described  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne.  This  water 
is  represented  in  Map  6  by  the  unshaded  spaces  in  Sheets  45,  46, 
47,  51,  52,  64,  65,  and  70,  and  the  sea- water  by  lines.  The  ice 
is  shown  as  still  issuing  by  the  (rcTersed)  valley  of  the  Trent  to  the 
western  sea,  but  as  having  retreated  from  all  the  other  issues ;  the 
parting  between  the  Trent  and  Weaver  systems  being  between 
800  and  900  feet  below  the  elevation  of  the  gravel  of  the  great 
submergence  with  molluscan  remains  at  Minora  Mountain,  which 
is  little  more  than  30  miles  west  of  that  parting,  and  800  feet 
below  that  with  these  remains  near  Macclesfield,  at  a  less  distance 
north  of  it,  this  part  of  England  was  still  submerged. 

The  sheet  of  gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Ivel,  a  tributary  of  the 
Great  Ouse,  which  rises  to  about  140  feet  above  0.  D.,  near  Biggles- 
wade, and  which,  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  (p.  482),  I 
doubted  being  the  gravel  r,  is  probably  part  of  the  gravel  thus 
arising  from  the  blocking-up  of  the  Great-Ouse  valley ;  and  that 
part  of  the  gravel  not  overlain  by  the  Chalky  Clay  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Welland  and  Nen  and  their  tributaries,  which  is  much  above 
the  level  of  the  rivers,  has  also,  I  think,  originated  from  this  cause ; 
for  as  the  depression  traced  in  Stage  VI.  only  raised  the  marine  ex- 
tremity of  the  Wash  rivers  some  30  feet  above  its  present  elevation, 
it  could  not  have  raised  the  water-level  of  these  rivers  to  any  greater 
extent;  and  though  the  increased  precipitation,  which  I  propose  to 
show  accompanied  that  depression,  probably  raised  this  level  further, 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  could  have  done  so  to  the  extent 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  description,  nor  would  the  poHition  of  the 
6'yrenrt-formation  at  Barnwell  be  consistent  with  it. 

Although  during  the  emergence  a  gradual  recovery  from  the 
southerly  and  westerly  increments  of  depression  was  going  on,  yet, 
unless  there  was  no  upward  movement  at  all  in  the  eastern  direction 
after  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk  had  emerged,  this  emergence  must 
have  extended  England  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Sea  beyond  its 
present  limit.  This  we  shall  see  it  did,  and  also  that  the  subsequent 
phenomena  show  that  the  present  relative  inclination  of  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  England  was  not  fuUy  attained  until  after  the 
aecond  (or  minor)  glaciation ;  but  when,  by  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  ice  of  the  first  (or  major)  glaciation  ^m  their  neigh- 
bourhood, the  four  Wash  valleys,  already  referred  to,  ceased  t/O  be 
blocked  up  by  it,  as  well  as  received  no  water  from  this  source,  they 
became  occupied  only  by  the  surface-drainage  of  their  respective 
catchment  areas ;  and  their  rivers  thus  resulting  (save  to  the  extent 
to  which  their  flatter  fall  and  the  greater  distance  of  their  mouths  at 
this  time  may  have  raised  their  surface  by  retarding  their  flow)  ran 
at  the  same  level  as  they  now  do  ;  for  as  they  have  no  excavating 
power  now,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  filled  their  valleys  with  one 
unvarying  sheet  of  alluvial  mud,  a  fortiori  they  could  have  had 
none  when  their  fall  was  less. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Thames  and  all  other  English 
rivers  draining  eastwards,  save  that  their  valleys  never  were  blocked 
rip  by  the  ice,  and  the  level  of  the  fresh  water  in  them  thus  raised. 
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The  land,  as  a  whole,  stood  no  higher  (and  in  the  west  and  north- 
west prohably  lower  than  now ;  but  the  fall  of  the  eastern  riTen 
was  longer  and  flatter  than  at  the  present  day,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion, by  the  depression  which  I  shall  trace  in  Stage  VI.  as  having 
brought  in  the  sea  around  the  Wash,  their  water-level  was  nused ; 
80  that,  in  some  places  near  their  entry  to  the  sea,  the  freshwater 
deposits  of  some  of  these  rivers  which  flow  eastwards  pass  up  into 
beds  containing  marine  shells  intermingled  with  flnviatile,  whik 
nevertheless,  as  at  Clacton,  these  freshwater  deposits  arc  actuaUy 
OTerflowed  by  the  present  North  Sea.  Before  describing  these,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  trace  more  precisely  the  progress  of  the  emergeDce 
of  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  of  the  parts  connected  with  it. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  memoir  I  said  that  the  gravel  /  of  my 
figures,  though  called  "  gravel  of  the  Thames  valley ^^*  is  of  Glacial 
age,  and  demanded  a  special  examination.  It  has  been  regarded  by 
geologists  as  a  deposit  of  the  Thames  river  when  this  had  not  ex- 
cavated the  valley  in  which  it  runs  below  the  level  at  which  such 
gravel  occurs*;  but  in  my  view  this  gravel,  except  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  become  mixed  up  with  the  Cyr^na-formation,  has  no 
more  connexion  with  the  Thames  than  it  has  with  the  Severn,  its 
relation  to  both  those  rivers  being  the  same ;  for  it  accumulated 
beneath  the  sea  when  the  valleys  of  both,  and  probably  the  lowest 
of  the  partings  between  them  also,  were  submerged  (see  Map  6). 
In  distinguishing  it  by  the  letter  /,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it 
is  all  of  later  origin  than  that  marked  c  or  e,  or  even  than  that  of 
maximum  submergence  (5'),  but  only  that  it  emerged  later.  Its 
bottom  layers  might  indeed,  unless  there  was  a  destruction  and  re- 
accumulation  of  the  gravel-material  by  tidal  movement  during  the 
emergence,  represent  gravel  even  older  than  that  of  maximum  sub- 
mergence, since  the  lower  grounds  must  have  become  submeiged 
and  received  a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  before  the  higher ;  but  as 
in  that  part  of  it  which  occupies  East  Essex  there  occur  abundantly 
fragments  of  stone  from  the  Weald  which  I  have  not  only  never 
detected  in  the  gravels  h\  c,  or  e,  but  which,  according  to  the  pn>> 
gress  of  the  emergence  of  the  south  of  England  traced  in  the  sequel, 
could  not  have  been  brought  by  rivers  from  the  Weald  until  after 
the  stage  in  that  progress  when  the  retreat  of  the  ice  of  the  Chalky 
Clay  began,  it  is  probable  that  such  destruction  and  re-accumulation 
did  go  on,  especially  since  we  get  no  such  thick  accumulation  of 
this  gravel  as  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  gravel  of  the  Severn  area, 
which  at  Mickleton  (where  it  represents  V  and  c)  is  80  feet  thick, 
whereas  this  of  the  Thames  valley  rarely  exceeds,  and  seldom  reaches, 
a  thickness  of  20  feet.  These  fragments,  which  seem  to  be  of  the 
Kentish  Hagstone,  are  deeply  pitted  externally,  and,  though  small 
and  much  worn,  are  thus  identifiable  with  larger  and  more  angnltf 
fragments  similarly  pitted  which  are  strewed  over  the  Lower  Green- 
sand  heights  around  Maidstone,  up  to  elevations  exceeding  900  fret, 
and  form  the  chief  constituent  of  the  gravels  of  the  valley  of  tihe 

*  Spnrrell,  Quart.  Joum  Geol.  Soo.  toI.  xzxri.  p.  546. 
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( Kentish)  Stour  at  elevations  up  to  2o0  feet  within  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment. 

East  of  the  line  of  fig.  VI.  which  accompanies  the  first  part  of  this 
memoir,  in  which  figure  it  is  shown  at  elevations  between  80  and 
ImO  feet  u  this  gravel  /  occupies  lower  and  lower  elevations,  termi- 
uating  eastwards,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  low  escarp- 
ments of  West  Tilbury  in  ^g.  XXXIl.  and  Fobbing  in  i^g.  XX  X.  These 
escarpments  face  the  Thames  or  its  creeks ;  but  from  its  eastern 
extremity  at  Fobbing  this  gravel  crowns  an  escarpment  which  rises 
towards  Romford  (near  which  town  it  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  fig. 
XXXIII. >,  and  fac€^  the  side  of  the  valley,  as  shown  by  figs.  VI.  and 
XXIX.,  which  cross  it  in  this  part.  Where  it  thus  faces  inland, 
this  escarpment  attains  an  elevation  of  117  feet ;  and  as  the  elevation 
rises,  the  space  between  the  escarpment  and  the  valley-side,  against 
which  the  gravel  originally  rested,  diminishes  from  the  six  miles 
shown  in  fig.  VI.  nntU,  just  west  of  the  line  of  fig.  XXXIII.,  it  lies 
ondisturbed  against  the  valley-side,  which  it  continues  to  do  from 
thence  westwards  to  the  Lea  river,  up  the  valley  of  which  it  ex- 
tends continuously,  until,  inosculating  with  c  and  e  (in  the  south- 
west of  Sheet  47  and  south-east  of  46),  it  passes  both  under  and  over 
the  Chalky  Clay.  As  it  thus  stretches  up  the  Lea  valley,  however, 
from  Tottenham  to  the  part  where  it  passes  under  the  Chalky  Clay 
in  the  south-west  of  Sheet  47,  it  occupies  the  western  slope  only  of  the 
valley,  as  shown  in  fig.  XXXIX. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  this  gravel  rises  at  Wimbledon 
Common  and  Richmond  Park  to  elevations  of  170  and  181  feet ;  and 
there  also  it  terminates  in  the  direction  of  the  valley-side  in  an 
escarpment,  as  shown  in  fig.  XXVIII.,  several  miles  intervening  be- 
tween this  escarpment  and  the  valley- side  up  to  which  it  must  once 
have  lain.  West  of  the  line  of  fig.  XXVIII.  it,  for  the  most  part, 
lies  up  to  the  valley-side,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Thames, 
as  shown  in  ^,  XXXVIII.,  though  over  most  of  the  south  part  it 
has  been  so  much  removed  as  to  show  itself  only  in  patches,  as 
represented  in  Sheet  7  of  Map  3.  This  map  is  a  careful  reduction 
from  all  Sheets  7, 1, 2,  and  the  southern  portions  of  46,  47,  and  48 
of  the  Ordnance  one-inch-to-the-mUe  map ;  and  upon  it  are  deli- 
neated the  gravels  c  and  e,  /,  and  g ;  but  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind 
that,  owing  to  the  water  of  the  Cyrena-fonnation,  described  in  the 
sequel,  having  risen  to  the  level  up  to  which  most  of  the  gravel  / 
remains,  the  sand  which  constitutes  bed  ^  3  of  that  formation  may 
be  more  or  less  undistinguishable  from  it,  and  thus  may  in  places 
form  a  portion  of  what,  both  in  the  map  and  in  some  of  the  lines  of 
section  which  I  have  given  across  it,  is  represented  as  gravel/;  for 
it  is  only  where  brickfields  occur,  either  in  .beds  ^  2  or  ^  4  of  it, 
that  the  Cyr^na-formation  can  be  shown.  The  scale  of  Map  3 
does  not  admit  of  the  delineation  of  the  small  patches  of  the  gravel 
6'  which  have  escaped  destruction,  nor,  without  obscuring  the 
other  features  necessary  for  my  explanations,  of  the  delineation 
of  the  Chalky  Clay  ;  but  the  distribution  over  it  of  that  clay  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  part  of  Map  No.  2, 
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given  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  of  which,  as  re^^ards  the  emer- 
gence represented  there  hy  the  shaded  (and  in  the  present  map  by 
the  hlack)  areas,  Map  3  is  an  enlargement,  showing  the  emerged 
parts  in  the  greater  detail  which  the  scale  of  it  allows*.  The 
vaUeys,  which  have  now  become  occupied  by  rivers,  were,  doling 
the  advance  of  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay,  channels  between  the 
islands  (and  also  inlets  from  snch  channels)  which  came  into  exis- 
tence from  the  emergence  of  the  islands ;  and  by  these  channels,  in 
the  parts  to  which  the  ice  reached,  this  ice,  notwithstanding  that  it 
overwhelmed  such  islands  as  came  in  its  track,  issued  to  the  sea ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  gravel/,  inosculating  with  c  and  e  np  both 
the  channel  of  the  Lea,  in  Sheet  1,  and  the  channel  of  the  Colne  in 
Sheet  7,  is  all  one  with  that  gravel — ^passing  in  both  channels  as  c 
under,  and  as  e  over,  the  Chalky  Clay,  as  described  in  the  case  of  the 
Colne  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  (p.  508). 

Making  use  of  the  Survey  maps  so  far  as  available,  rather  Uian 
my  own,  as  free  from  the  objection  of  having  been  constructed  in 
accordance  with  my  views,  I,  for  a  similar  reason,  avail  myself  of  the 
section  given  by  Prof.  Hughes  in  his  paper  on  the  two  plains  of 
gravel  in  Herts  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  (p.  284), 
in  further  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  case. 
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a,  "Boulder-olay  "(the  Chalky  OUy,  c,  "Pebble-gravel  of  Higher  Phun; 

d,  of  my  figures).  large  percentage  of  quarts "   (okfer 

h.  "  Subangular  grayel,  sand,  and        pari  of  c  of  my  figures), 
loam  of  Lower  Plain,  with  boulder-  d.  "  Ohalk  and  Tertianas.** 

[chalky]  clay  under  it,  in  it,  and  on 
it "  {c  and  e  of  my  figures). 

N.B.  In  Prof.  Hughes's  paper  the  points  of  the  compass  at  the  ends  of  the 
section  are  by  inadvertence  reversed. 


The  line  of  this  section  is  shown  on  Map  3  by  that  marked  A  N, 
and  is  in  the  part  where  c,  e,  and  /  thus  inosculate  as  ^'  gravel  of 
the  lower  plain ;"  and  Prof.  Hughes,  in  his  description,  observes  that 
the  gravel  of  his  lower  plain  (6  of  his  section,  and  the  newer  put 
of  e  of  this  memoir),  which  is  that  of  the  channel  (the  gravel  of  die 
higher  plain  being  that  on  the  islands,  viz.  the  earliest  part  of  c  of  this 
memoir,  which  had  emerged  before  the  ice  reached  it),  has  the  Chalky 

*  See  the  reference  to  and  explanation  of  maps  and  s(><*tion9  at  the  rad  of 
the  memoir. 
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Clay  "  under  it,  in  it,  and  on  it."  The  gravel  thus  having  "  itie  day 
under  it "  corresponds  to  that  which  is  shown  under  the  letter  e  in 
fig.  YII.,  and  owes  such  position  to  the  ice  in  the  channel  having 
wholly  cut  out  e  of  this  memoir,  and  laid  down  the  morainic  clay  d  in 
its  place.  This,  from  its  having  heen  below  the  sea-level,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  ice  in  the  channel  was  overflowed  by  the  sea,  and 
so  received  a  deposit  of  gravel  («)  upon  it.  The  gravel  with  **  the 
cUty  in  it "  is  that  where  this  cutting-out  of  c  has  been  only  partial, 
so  that,  while  the  morainic  clay  received  e  in  the  same  way  upon  it, 
it  nevertheless  rested  upon  a  part  of  c;  while  the  gravel  ^''with  the 
clay  on  it "  is  the  normal  condition,  i.  e.  c.  In  the  part  of  the  Lea 
channel  which  is  crossed  by  fig.  XXXIX.  the  ice  has  laid  its  mo- 
raine of  Chalky  Clay  (d)  on  the  islands  on  either  side  of  the  channel, 
but  not  in  the  channel  itself ;  so  that  the  gravel/,  which  was  deposited 
by  the  sea  after  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  lies  at  a  lower  level  than  any 
part  of  the  moraine  here.  Where  this  morainic  clay  rests  on  the 
gravel  c  about  Finchley  (nine  miles  south-west  of  fig.  XXXIX), 
it  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet,  and  must,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  islands  at  either  end  of  Prof.  Hughes's  section,  have  been  so  laid 
terrestrially* ;  for  as  this  is  at  least  100  feet  above  the  elevation  at 
which  the  general  evidence  indicates  the  sea  having  stood  in  tho 
west  of  Sheet  1,  and  east  of  Sheet  2,  when  the  ice  retreated  from 
there,  it  must  have  emerged  before  the  ice  reached  it,  being  at  the 
extreme  southern  limit  to  which  the  Chalky  Clay  ext-ends.  In  other 
places  where,  in  thus  previously  emerging  (as  e.  g.  in  fig.  XXXIX., 
and  one  part  of  Prof.  Hughes's  section),  the  earlier  part  of  c  was 
previously  washed  off,  the  morainic  clay  has  been  laid  down  terres- 
trially on  the  Eocene  or  Chalk.  The  gravel  of  the  higher  plain  is, 
as  Prof.  Hughes  says,  marked  by  the  greater  abundance  of  quartz  and 
quartzite  pebbles.  This  shows  its  affinity  to  the  gravel  of  greatest 
submei^ence,  which,  in  the  westward  direction  especially,  is  con- 
spicuous for  the  abundance  in  it  of  those  pebbles  ;  while  the  gravel 
of  the  lower  plain  is  conspicuous  by  the  abundance  in  it  of  the 
debris  of  the  moraine  carried  into  the  channels  by  the  approaching 
ice,  the  gravel  on  the  islands  (i.  e.  that  of  the  higher  plain)  having 
emei^ed  before  the  ice  approached  near  enough  thus  to  change  tho 
character  of  its  constituent  material. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  I  observed  that,  since  the  water- 
parting  between  the  drainage  systems  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  by 
-way  of  the  SwiU  brook  (a  tributary  of  the  Isis  in  Sheet  34)  and  the 
Avon  of  Wilts  and  Somerset  is  about  150  feet  lower  than  that  by 
way  of  the  Evenlode  and  Stour  in  Sheet  44  (over  which  the  red 
cbalk  carried  out  into  the  Severn  system  had  come  round  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  Evenlode  valley),  it  must,  even  after  allowing  for 
some  chminution  in  the  degree  of  submergence  in  that  direction,  have 
emerged  later  ;  and  until  this  took  place  the  systems  of  the  Thames 
and  Severn  must  have  been  connected  by  sea,  but  gradually  narrowing 
from  the  broad  open  strait  shown  in  Map  2  (in  first  part  of  memoir) 
until  the  valley  of  the  Swill  brook  became  part  of  a  narrow  strait  con- 
*  See  note  to  explanation  of  maps  and  figures  at  end  of  memoir. 
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necting  the  Thames  valley  with  the  greatly  expanded  Bristol  Channel, 
as  shown  in  Map  6  (PI.  XXYI.).  Over  this  parting  (which  is  Oxford 
Clay)  a  considerahle  accumulation  of  giarel  is  spread,  chiefly  composed 
of  flint*,  though  it  is  distant  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  chalk,  and 
none  of  the  hrooks  around  it  flow  from  the  chalk  direction.  Upon 
the  emergence  of  this  parting,  the  valleys  of  aU  the  Thames  system 
became  estnarine,  from  which,  as  emergence  proceeded,  they  became 
fluviatile  ;  the  valley  of  the  Avon  of  Wilts  and  Somerset  thus  divided 
from  the  Thames  system,  and  that  of  the  Avon  of  Warwick,  Wor- 
cester, and  Gloucestershires,  which  is  divided  from  this  system  by 
the  partings  whose  emergence  I  traced  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir, 
passing  through  a  similar  phase.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increments 
of  depression  already  traced,  the  fall  of  the  Thames  system  was 
flatter,  while  that  of  the  two  Avons  was  probably  steeper  than  now, 
so  that  when  we  take  up  the  history  of  the  Thames  in  Stage  YI.  we 
shall  And  that  the  mixture  of  its  fresh  water  with  the  salt  had  come 
to  take  place  considerably  to  the  east  or  north-east  of  the  part  where 
this  now  occurs,  and  so  that  the  rivers  of  Essex  entered  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the  present  coast  of  that 
county  when  the  time  at  which  that  stage  begins  had  arrived ;  for 
the  freshwater-beds  of  that  stage  on  the  Essex  coast  descend  below 
the  present  sea-level. 

In  the  case  of  the  main  valley  of  the  Severn  the  case  is  more 
complex ;  for  since  at  its  Bristol-Channel  extremity  the  evidences  of 
submergence  cannot  be  satisfactorily  traced  beyond  750  feet,  they 
must  have  been  500  feet  at  least  more  than  this  at  the  source  of  this 
river,  because  the  head  of  one  of  its  upper  tributaries  (the  Perry,  in 
the  8.E.  of  Sheet  74)  is  only  12  miles  south  of  Minora  Mountain, 
on  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  found  the  gravel  (6')  with  marine 
shells  at  1230,  and  without  shells  at  1350  feetf.  This  and  two 
other  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Severn,  in  Sheet  73,  are  separated 
from  the  drainage  flowing  by  the  Weaver  and  Dee  to  the  Irish  Sea 
by  low  water-paj^ings  of  about  300  feet  elevation.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  unless  a  more  complete  recovery  from  this  increment 
of  depression  in  the  direction  of  North  Wales  and  Lancashire  had 
taken  place,  when  the  partings  between  the  Thames  and  Severn 
systems  emerged,  than  the  general  purview  of  the  case  appears  to  me 
to  indicate,  the  valley  of  the  Severn  must  have  been  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  Bee  and  Weaver,  and  Whales  have  been  completely 
separated  from  England  by  the  strait  thus  constituted,  for  some  time 

*  jSee  the  note  engraTed  on  the  Geological-Surrey  sheet  No.  34,  7  miles  S.S.  W. 
of  Cirencester.  The  flint-grayaL  3|  mues  east  of  this,  described  by  Lucy,  loe.  dt. 
p.  35,  and  which  he  says  contains  mammalian  remains,  probably  represents  the 
time  just  after  the  parting  had  emerged,  and  the  Swill  and  Mine^  brooks  had 
become  small  riyers  opening  into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  and  lais  \  for  that 
gravel  is  not  on  the  parting,  but  in  the  flat  yalley  where  these  brooks  enter  the 
Isis,  and  the  flint  of  which  it  is  composed  was  probably  derived  from  the  gravd 
on  the  parting. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  G^l.  Soc.  vol.  rxxvii.  p.  361 .  Mr.  Mackintosh  states  that  gravel 
as  much  rounded  as  that  in  which  sneUs  occurred  extends  up  to  1550  feet 
(p.  368) ;  but  I  do  not  at  present  see  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  that  the  sub- 
mergence reached  that  height. 
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after  the  Thames-system  partings  had  emerged,  and  that  system  must 
have  become  entirely  a  river-system,  if«  indeed,  this  condition  of  a 
strait  did  not  even  endure  until  the  depression  of  Stage  VI.  Mr. 
Maw  describes  the  gravel' of  the  Severn  valley  with  marine  Mollusca 
as  extending  down  to  the  modem  river  alluvium  as  far  up  that  valley 
as  Ironbridge  and  Shrewsbury* ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  may  be 
the  result  of  the  state  of  things  just  mentioned,  for  the  Bristol-Channel 
extremity  of  this  valley  must,  &om  this  great  difference  in  the  depres- 
sion, have  become  land  nearly  as  soon  as  its  source  extremity,  which 
is  now  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  above  the  sea  than  the  Bristol 
extremity.  In  the  case  of  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Severn,  the 
Warwickshire  Avon,  this  was  different,  because  the  course  of  that 
river  being  from  north-east  to  south-west,  the  depression  of  the 
different  parts  of  its  valley  was  pretty  uniform ;  so  that  in  emergence 
it  passed  from  the  marine  to  the  estuarine  (see  Map  6),  and  from 
that  to  the  fluviatile  condition  in  the  due  gradation  of  its  various 
portions ;  and  thus,  contrary  to  the  case  of  the  Severn,  the  gravels 
of  the  Avon  at  the  lower  elevations  contain  freshwater  shells  and 
mammalian  remains  t. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  gravels  of  the  Trent  system  must 
be  complicated  by  causes  partly  similar  to,  and  partly  dissimilar  from, 
those  affecting  the  gravels  of  the  Severn, — similar  in  that  the  valleys 
of  the  westernmost  part  of  the  Trent  system,  from  their  contiguity 
to  the  area  of  greatest  depression,  emerged  later  than  the  lower  or 
north-eastern  part  of  that  system ;  but  dissimilar  in  that  the  valleys 
of  the  lower  part  of  that  system  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the 
land -ice  after  those  of  the  upper  part  had  ceased  to  be  so.  The 
phenomena  of  the  Trent  system  subsequent  to  the  Chalky  Clay 
therefore  require  an  examination  by  themselves,  which  I  have  not 
the  materials  to  make,  but  which,  when  attempted,  should  be  made 
with  due  regard  to  these  conditions. 

I  must  hero  break  the  thread  of  my  attempt  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  emergence  of  England,  by  some  further  remarks  on  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  submergence,  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  me  to  place  before  geologists  properly  those  views 
concerning  the  whole  chain  of  events  embraced  by  this  memoir  to 
which  my  study  of  the  subject  has  led  me. 

In  tracing  the  evidences  of  submergence  during  Stage  II.,  I  stated 
that  the  gravel  (6')  shown  at  Caesar's  Camp,  in  fig.  U.  of  the  plate 
to  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  spreads  out  over  that  part  of  the 
Chalk  plateau  of  North  B  ants  which  skirted  the  western  edge  of  the 
Wealden  excavation.  I  have  ascertained  that  this  gravel  reaches 
the  elevation  of  nearly  700  feet,  the  level  of  the  rails  in  Meadsted 
Cutting — where  (mixed  with  loam,  and  containing  large  waterwom 
flints)  it  crowns  the  parting  between  drainage  faUing  to  the  South- 
ampton water  and  that  faUing  into  the  Thames  (and  which  is 
indicated  by  the  letters  A  P  on  the  continuation  of  Map  2) — being 

*   Quart.  Joiim.  Qeol.  See.  vol.  xx.  p.  130. 

t  Ingram,  in  vol.  xxrv.  of  the  Quart.  Journ.  Gteol.  Soc.  p.  678,  and  Lloyd, 
iii  vol.  xx?i,  p.  202. 

a.  J.G.S.  No.  152.  2  a 
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650  feet ;  and  above  this  the  gravel  is  in  section  for  a  depth  of  more 
than  20  feet  in  places.  Thus  the  highest  point  to  which  the  New- 
Forest  gravel  reaches,  and  which  is  shown  in  figs.  Y.  and  XTJT,  as 
419  feet,  is  much  below  that  of  maximum  submergence  in  Hampshire, 
so  that  the  gravel  at  Bramshaw  telegraph,  shown  as  h*  in  those  figures, 
could  only  have  emerged  about  the  time  when  the  ice  of  the  Chalky 
Clay  reached  itsgreatest  extension  in  East  Anglia.  Professor  Prestwich 
also  describes  a  bed  of  gravel  mixed  with  sandy  clay  on  the  highest 
points  of  the  Chalk  Down,  near  Weymouth,  which  he  says  ranges  up 
to  730  feet ;  and  this,  from  his  description*,  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  Meadsted  bed  in  the  time  and  mode  of  its  origin ;  so  that  the  evi- 
dences of  the  maximum  submergence  seem  in  Hampshire  and  Dor- 
setshire to  difier  but  little  from  those  in  the  Cotteswold  region. 

In  Map  4t  (in  Plate  XXVI.)  I  have  represented  what  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  the  condition  of  England  north  of  the  line  of  the 
Thames  at  the  culmination  of  the  great  depression  of  Stage  11., 
according  to  the  evidences  traced  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir, 
when,  from  the  whole  of  England  having  become  submerged  and 
the  inclination  changed,  the  ice,  which  at  the  beginning  of  that 
stage,  and  when  the  sea  was  on  the  east  side  of  England  only, 
had  (by  way  of  the  Humber  Valley  nearly,  and  from  a  more 
northerly  direction  quite)  reached  Norfolk,  had  now  retreated  to  the 
west  of  the  Chalk  Wold,  preliminary  to  its  advance  as  emergence 
began  in  the  different  direction  induced  by  the  altered  inclination ; 
the  limit  of  which  advance  is  shown  by  the  strong  line  on  Map  4, 
which  marks  the  limit  of  the  Chalky  Clay,  the  space  within  this 
line  being  covered  with  a  more  open  tint  than  is  the  rest  of  the 
area  occupied  by  sea  at  the  culmination  of  submergence.  A  com- 
parison of  this  map  with  the  representation  given  in  Map  1, 
which  accompanies  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  and  in  which 
the  Chalky  Clay  itself  is  shown,  will  indicate  the  evidence  on  which 
this  delineation  of  the  limit  of  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  rests; 
while  Map  2,  which  also  accompanies  that  part  of  the  memoir  (and 
is  continued  southwards  in  the  plate  to  the  present  part),  shows  the 
change  in  land  and  water  between  this  culmination  of  the  sub- 
mergence and  the  time  when,  towards  the  close  of  this  advance, 
about  250  feet  of  emergence  had  taken  place. 

*  Quart.  Joum/Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  41.  The  bed  is  shown  in  Prof.  Prest- 
wich's  plate  by  black  tint,  but  the  distixiTuishing  letter  of  it  is  omitted.  Its 
position  on  the  Chalk  escarpment  mkisSg.  2  should  be  collated  with  that  of 
gravel  b*  in  my  figs.  II.  to  V. 

t  Constraint  of  space  has  obliged  me  to  confine  this  map  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames  and  Bristol  Channel,  but  the  rest  of  England  to  the  south  of  it  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  higher  eminences,  all  submerged.  The  chief  of  these 
eminences  were: — ^Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  the  highest  parts  of  the  Chalk  of  Wilts, 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  St.  Catherine's  Down  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Leith 
Hill  and  Mine  Head  in  the  Weald,  and  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Hastings 
beds  in  Sussex — all  of  which  were  islands,  and  of  which  Dartmoor  may,  from 
its  height,  have  been  enveloped  in  land-ice.  The  condition  to  which  about  250 
feet  of  emergence  brought  this  part  of  the  submerged  country  is  shown  in  the 
continuation  of  Map  2,  in  which  the  shaded  parts  are,  at  the  western  extremity 
those  400  feet  and  upwards  above  O.  D.,  and  at  the  eastern  those  200  and 
upwards,  with  the  intervening  area  in  proportion. 
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In  this  map,  No.  4,  the  regions  enveloped  in  land-ice  at  the  time 
of  greatest  submergence  are  left  unshaded,  while  the  land  not  so 
enveloped,  and  which  consisted  of  islands,  is  shown  in  black,  the  sea 
being  indicated  by  a  tint  of  ruled  lines.     I  have  not,  however, 
attempted,  as  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay, 
to  delineate  the  extent  to  which,  as  the  land  rose,  the  ice  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cumberland  and  that  in  Wales  advanced.     Probably 
as  the  water  was  so  deep  over  West  Lancashire,  the  ice  there  did  not 
ever  extend  beyond,  and  probably  never  (at  least  after  the  submer- 
gence culminated)  reached,  the  present  ooast-line  of  that  county* ; 
but  it  was  along  the  littoral  zone  which,  at  the  time  to  which 
Map  4  applies,  skirted  the  edge  of  the  Lancashire  ice  that  the  gravel 
with  marine  shells  accumulated,  of  which  the  remnant  above  Mac- 
clesfield, at  1200  feet  elevation,  has  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion which  took  place  on  the  advance  of  the  ice  during  emergence. 
On  the  parts  which  represent  the  corresponding  zone  skirting  the 
Welsh  ice,  there  accumulated  similar  gravel,  of  which  the  remnant 
long  known  as  present  at  Moel  Tryfaen  (just  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
map)  at  1350  feet,  by  the  Mcnai  Strait,  and  the  remnants  lately 
discovered  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  t  on  Halkin  and  Minera  mountains, 
at  950  and  1230  feet,  formed  part,  and  have  escaped  destruction  in 
a  similar  way.     I  attribute  the  escape  of  all  these  remnants  to  the 
ice  passing  to  the  sea  down  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  them  as 
emergence   went  on,  leaving  these    gravel-capped  eminences  un- 
covered in  the  way  that  in  Greenland  hills  not  covered  by  ice 
occur  in  some  places  between  the  great  body  of  the  inland  ice 
and  the  sea,  and  through  the  valleys   beneaUi  which   eminences 
this  ice  escapes  as  glaciers  to  the  sea.     When  the    great  glaci- 
ation  passed  away,     these  valleys  were  reoccupied  by  the  sea  up 
to  the  elevation  to  which  emergence  had  then  lowered  the  sea-line  ; 
and  gravel  of  the  same  kind,  but  proportionately  later,  was  then 
deposited  in  them ;  but  the  molluscan  fauna  not  having  altered  in 
the  interval,  the  shells  in  this  gravel  are  much  the  same  as  those 
in  the  gravel  of  greatest  submergence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  the  great  Vale  of  York,  and  the 
part  of  North  Lincolnshire  and  of  Yorkshire  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Pennine,  has,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  Chalk 
formation  far  to  the  north  of  this,  no  Chalky  Clay  in  it ;  or  why  the 
Lincolnshire  Wold  has  an  enormous  moraine  of  chalk  debris  heaped 
up  on  its  western  flank  (though  not  on  its  eastern),  while  the  York- 
shire  Wold  is  altogether  destitute  of  this  feature. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that,  as  the  inclination  changed  from 
an  easterly  to  a  westerly  and  southerly  one,  the  ice  which  had, 
daring  the  formation  of  the  Basement  Clay  of  Holdemess  (B  of 
figs.  XLVI.  to  XLIX.),  issued  through  the  Humber  to  the  sea  which 
had  originally  been  confined  to  the  eastern  side  of  England,  was 
deflected  southwards  to  the  sea  as  this  extended  over  the  centre  and 

*  The  distribution  of  the  Lower  Claj  of  the  north-west  of  England  does  not 
difler  materially  from  that  of  the  Upper  Glav  shown  in  Map  5. 
t  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xzxvii.  p.  351. 
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Bonth  of  England,  so  as  to  pass  exclusively  along  the  west  of  the 
Wold  in  Lincolnshire,  sweeping  all  the  degraded  chalk  from  the 
Wold  into  this  lincolnshire  vale,  and  carrying  it  down  into  Sheet  83, 
where  it  is  heaped  into  the  hills  shown  hy  the  hlack  tint,  in  Map  1, 
representing  the  Chalky  Clay  there.  Possihly,  though  I  do  not  think 
so  however,  there  may  he  some  of  this  concealed  hy  the  alluvium 
which  is  extensively  spread  in  the  west  of  the  Yorkshire  part  of  the 
Wold  in  Sheet  86,  or  hy  the  gravel  which  covers  so  much  of  the 
east  of  Sheet  93,  and  skirts  the  Wold  escarpment  there.  Prior  to 
this  deflection,  the  ice  thus  filling  the  vale  of  York  and  envdo^nng 
the  wold  issued  to  the  sea  as  a  glacier  through  the  Humher,  and 
covered  the  east  of  Holdemess  (which  was  the  preglacial  Humher 
valley)  with  its  moraine,  B,  while  the  silt  and  chalk  cUbris  from 
it  passed  out  to  sea  to  supply  the  material  of  the  Cromer  Till  {h2). 
As  the  ice  in  thus  retiring  from  the  Humher  to  the  west  of  the 
Wold  uncovered  this  moraine,  the  sea  took  its  place,  and  the  Brid- 
lington and  Dimlington  MoUusca  estahlished  themselves  there; 
60  that  their  remains  (many  of  which  are  in  the  condition  in  whieh 
they  were  at  the  death  of  the  animals)  hecame  imhedded  in  seams 
of  sand  which  occur  near  the  top  of  B,  in  fig.  XL VI.,  as  well  as  at 
Bridlington,  and  were  prohahly  mixed  up  in  this  part  of  the  moraine 
hy  oscillations  in  the  position  of  the  ice  as  it  was  thus  changing  its 
direction.  This,  as  shown  hy  the  character  of  these  shells  (among 
which  are  two  extinct  and  highly  characteristic  Crag  forms),  when 
compared  with  the  shells  from  the  gravels  at  1200  and  1350  feet 
elevation,  must  have  heen  hefore  the  culmination  of  the  depressoon 
represented  hy  Map  4  had  arrived,  at  which  time  it  was  that  the 
masses  huried  in  the  Contorted  Drift  were  carried  into  it,  prohably 
from  the  great  accumulation  of  reconstructed  chalk,  in  Sheet  83. 
already  referred  to,  and  of  which  the  place  is  marked  by  an  asteri^ 
in  that  map  * ;  but,  to  make  the  case  intelligible,  I  have  shown  the 

*  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Beade,  in  the  38th  toI.  of  the  Journal,  page  222,  seems  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  these  masses  consist  of  chalk ;  but  such  is  not  the  cur, 
though  the  sheets  interstratified  in  the  Till  below  are  of  unaltered  chalk,  and,  m 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  seem  to  hare  been  dropped  from  floe^cp 
early  in  Stage  U.^  and  are  unconnected  with  the  contortions.     The  mimiri  in 
question,  the  introduction  of  which  is  due  to  the  agency  giving  rne  to  the 
contortions,  were  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  Contort«d  Drift,  and  are  BKwtiT 
of  reconstructed  chalk,  or  the  extremely  chalky  form  of  the  Chalky  Clay,  an^ 
include  quartz  and  quartzite  pebbles  and  other  foreign  d6bris»  and  in  worn  itf 
the  inland  pita  consist  of  a  deposit  of  chalk  silt  in  paper-like  lamina:.    Wbov, 
as  in  some  oases  by  the  flints  being  in  rows,  they  look  like  chalk,  the  miimiiB  eooflit 
of  glaciated  chalk  with  galls  of  red  day  in  them.    If,  therefore,  they  w«re 
introduced  as  Mr.  Beade  thinks,  not  by  the  grounding  of  bergs,  but  of  floe 
ice,  these  floes  must  hare  frozen  to  banks  of  moraine  extruded  at  or  aboot 
the  sea-Ieyel,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Greenland.    The  way  in  whkk 
these  masses  and  the  contortions  cease  eastwards  along  the  North-Norfolk  tUSrn 
the  Contorted  Drift  in  that  direction  thins,  shows,  however,  that  the  t«Iu^  d 
their  transport  was  ice  which  required  some  depth  of  water  to  float  in.    I  as 
at  a  loHs  to  imagine  where  the  Chalk  can  be,  aa  Mr.  Beade  supposes,  650  bit 
aboTe  O.  D.  in  Norfolk,  so  aa  to  have  formed  clifls  during  the  aooumulatioo 
of  the  Contorted  Drift ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  the  elevation  to  wfak<i  the 
beds  b  3  andc  rise  to  form  Cromer  lighthouse  hill  (248  feet)  is  etoeeded  by  asT 
point  in  Norfolk  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  few  feet 
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sea  thus  covering  the  Basement  Clay,  B,  and  the  ice  which  enveloped 
the  eastern  moorlands  as  not  yet  extended  down  the  east  of  the  Wold ; 
though  prohahly  it  had  hegun  thus  to  extend,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Basement  Clay  ice,  by  the  time  that  the  depression  culminated. 
It  was  the  same  change  of  inclination,  causing  the  ice  of  the 
Basement-Clay  to  retire  to  the  west  of  the  Wold,  that  caused  the 
East-Moorland  ice  (which  had  heretofore  taken  an  easterly  direc- 
tion like  that  of  the  Wold-ice)  to  take  a  southerly  direction,  and, 
hogging  the  eastern  slope   of  the  Yorkshire  Wold,  to  take  the 
place  over  Holderness  of  the  Basement-Clay  ice  which  had  thus 
retired  through  the  Humber;  and  this  ice,  bringing  with  it  the 
Shap  blocks,  which  had  crossed   the  Pennine  into  the  yalley  of 
the  Tecs,  originated  the  Purple  Clay  (D).    Thus  this  clay,  I),  is 
spread  over  a  Basement- Clay  moraine  corresponding  to  that  of 
Holderness,  which  occupies  the  preglacial  valley  of  Pickering,  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  it  is  over  that  of  Holderness,  which 
occupies  the  preglacial  valley  of  the  Humber ;  and  just  us  the  edge 
of  the  one  Basement  Clay  lying  against  the  chalk  side  of  the  Old 
Humber  valley,  as  this  rises  above  the  beach -line  north  of  Brid- 
lington, is  overspread  and  overlapped  by  the  Purple  Clay,  so  is  the 
edge  of  the  other  Basement  Clay  lying  against  the  oolitic  rockside  of 
the  old  Pickering  valley,  as  this  rises  from  below  the  beach-line  north 
of  Filey,  overspread  and  overlapped  by  the  Purple  Clay  also.     My 
personal  knowledge  of  the  coast-section  northwards  ceases  at  Scar- 
borough ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Barrow,  of  the  Geol.  Survey, 
that  the  valleys  of  the  coast  side  of  the  East  Moorlands  between 
Scarborough  and  the  Tees  mouth,  such  as  that  of  the  Esk  at  Whitby 
and  that  at  Huns  wick,  are  similarly  filled  by  a  Basement  Clay  and 
an  Upper  Clay;   and  I   infer  (especially  since,  as  mentioned  in 
describing  Stage  YII.,  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Hessle  Clay 
occurs  along  the  coast-section,  from  the  place  of  fig.  L.  to  Scar- 
borough) that  all  this  Basement  Clay  is.  like  that  of  Holderness 
and  Filey,  the  moraine   of  the  ice  before  the   change  in  incli- 
nation had  caused  it  to  change  the   direction   of  its   movement, 
and  so  give  rise  to  the  Purple  Clay  which  overlies  it.     Having 
thus  originated  in  a  similar  deflection  of  the  ice  from  the  same 
change  of  inclination  that  gave  rise  to  the  Chalky  Clay,  the  Purple 
Clay  is  probably  coeval  with  the  whole,  instead  of  only  the  latter 
part  of  this,  as  suggested  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  though, 
from  the  position  and  source  of  the  respective  ice-streams  from 
which  these  clays  originated,  the  Purple  Clay  probably  continued  to 
accumulate  after  the  ice  had  ceased  to  reach  the  west  of  the  Wold, 
and  so  give  rise  to  the  Chalky  Clay.     If,  too,  the  Shap  blocks  are 
present  near  the  base  as  well  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Purple 
Clay,  the  great  accumulation  of  ice  in  Westmoreland  which  caused 
tlie  transit  of  the  Pennine  by  these  blocks  must  have  preceded  the 
rise  of  the  land,  instead  of  being  due  to  it,  as  suggested  in  the  first 
part  of  this  memoir. 

I  think  also,  on  consideration,  that  the  reason  why  none  of  the 
gravel  of  the  great  submergence  is  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  the  Pennine  is,  that  throughout  the  major  glaciation  the  ice  fiUed 
all  the  lower  ground  between  the  Pennine  and  the  Wold,  in  conse- 
quence both  of  the  less  depression  of  this  side  during  the  submei^ence, 
and  of  its  having  been  that  originally  filled  by  the  ice  in  its  passage 
to  the  sea  at  the  outset  of  the  glaciation,  when  the  sea  was  confined  to 
the  eastern  side  of  England ;  so  that  throughout  the  glaciation  it  kept 
out  the  sea  until  this  part  had  emerged,  the  ice  continuing  in  thb 
part  after  it  had  retired  altogether  from  East  Anglia.  Thus,  instead 
of  the  gravels  V  and  c  having,  as  suggested  in  the  first  part  of  this 
memoir,  been  destroyed  over  the  space  between  the  Pennine  and  the 
broken  line  on  Map  1,  by  the  advance  of  the  ice  which  formed  the 
Chalky  Clay,  they  never  existed  over  so  much  of  thai  space  as  is 
represented  in  Map  4  as  occupied  by  ice. 

The  intermittent  beds  of  sand  marked  c  in  fig.  XLYI.  seem  to  have 
been  deposit-ed  after  the  Mollusca,  which  established  themselves  on 
the  moraine  of  Basement  Clay  (B)  as  the  ice  of  this  retreated,  had 
ceased  to  live  there,  no  trace  of  shells  having  yet  been  detected  in 
these  beds.  Their  accumulation  appears  to  have  accompanied  the 
inroad  of  the  ice  of  the  Purple  Clay  (D),  for  they  are  mixed  up  with 
sheet-like  fragments  of  both  the  Basement  and  Purple  Clays,  and  are 
only  occasionally  present. 

There  are  four  particular  sources  from  which  erratic  blocks  have 
been  traced,  viz. : — Criflel,  near  the  Scotch  shore  of  the  Sol  way  Firth : 
Eskdale,  near  Ravenglass  on  the  Cumberland  coast ;  Shap,  in  West- 
moreland ;  and  Arenig,  in  North  Wales.  These  places  are  shown  on 
Map  4  with  lines  indicating  the  routes  which  the  blocks  from  them 
have  taken,  and  the  limits  to  which,  as  far  as  known,  they  have  reached. 
Now  Mr.  Mackintosh  (from  whose  papers*  the  lines  followed  by  these 
blocks,  save  part  of  the  line  followed  by  the  Shap,  are  taken)  states 
that  the  blocks  and  fragments  from  Criffel,  Bavenglass,  and  Arenig 
are  all  distributed  over  the  area  occupied  by  the  tint  of  ruled  lines  in 
Sheets  72,  73,  74,  79,  80,  89,  and  90  (most  of  which  is  of  no  great 
elevation) ;  but  that  none  of  them,  save  those  from  Arenig,  occur 
west  of  a  line  corresponding  to  that  which  I  have  represent^  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Welsh  ice.  The  Arenig  blocks,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  says  are  distributed  within  the  part  representing  the  Webh 
ice  up  to  elevations  exceeding  2000  feet,  to  which  height  he  in  coo- 
sequence  regards  the  submergence  as  reaching.  Mr.  Mackintosh 
attributes  the  arrest  of  the  Criifel  and  Kavenglass  blo<^  at  this  line 
to  a  conflict  of  currents ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of 
the  more  simple  explanation  that  I  suggested  to  him,  and  which  he 
notices  in  his  papcrf,  but  which,  as  it  is  part  of  the  case  preseotnl 
by  this  memoir,  I  now  advert  to. 

If  we  regard  the  Arenig  blocks  and  fragments  as  having  been 

*  Quart.  Journ.  G^l.  Soc.  toI.  xziz.  p.  351,  vol  ixx.  p.  721,  k  vol.  zxtfii. 
p.  361. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  G^ol.  Soc.  toI.  xxxrii.  p.  361,  footnote.  Mr.  MackuHoib 
objects  to  this  view  on  the  ground  that  the  land-ioe  from  Arenig  could  not 
have  attained  a  Burface-lerel  of  h'lOO  feet  aboTe  the  pres^'nt  sea  by  the  Xxtm 
it  reached  the  line  where  I  regard  it  as  terminating  in  the  eea.     At,  ham* 
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carried  by  the  Welsh  land-ice  from  Arenig  to  the  line  where  this  ice 
terminates,  and  the  gravels  with  marine  Mollusca  on  Minora  moun- 
tain occur,  their  presence  over  the  area  shown  as  Welsh  land-ice  at 
much  greater  elevations  than  the  highest  of  those  places  at  which 
mollnscan  remains  have  occurred  (all  of  which  latter  are  within  the 
ruled  line  area)  is  intelligible ;  as  is  also  the  reason  why  Criifel  and 
Ravenglass  erratics  carried  from  the  edge  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
ice  by  floes  could  get  no  further  westwards ;  and  why  these  and 
Arenig  erratics  carried  by  floes  from  the  edge  of  the  Welsh  ice 
are  alike  distributed  over  the  ruled-line  area.  The  track  of  the 
Shap  blocks  eastward  I  have  already,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
memoir,  referred  to  the  land-ice  crossing  the  Pennine ;  but  these 
passing  by  land-ice  down  the  Eden  to  the  Solway,  and  down  the 
Lune  to  Lancaster  Bay,  follow  thence  the  distribution  over  the  ruled- 
line  area  already  defined  of  the  Criflel  and  Kavenglass  erratics 
(though  they  have  not  been  yet  traced  as  extending  quite  so  far),  and 
are  in  that  area  due  to  the  same  distribution  by  floes  as  these  are. 

I  now,  after  this  digression,  resume  tracing  the  emergence  of  the 
South  of  England,  to  bring  the  case  in  that  part  to  a  parallel 
position  to  that  to  which  I  have,  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir, 
traced  it  in  the  part  to  which  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  extended ; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  have  given  in  Plate  XXYI.  a  continuation 
of  the  Map  No.  2,  given  in  the  previous  plate,  by  extending  this 
to  the  British  Channel.  It  purports  to  represent  the  conditions  of 
land  and  sea  when  about  250  feet  emergence  had  taken  place, 
and  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  had  reached  its  furthest  extension;  the 
parts  in  shade  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  continuation-map 
being  those  above  400,  and  at  the  eastern  those  above  200  feet  ele- 
vation, with  the  intermediate  area  in  proportion,  in  accordance  with 
the  increment  of  submergence. 

As  the  evidences  of  submergence  in  Hamjishire  reach  (as  de- 
scribed, anU,  p.  682)  to  more  than  650  feet,  the  inlet  in  which 
Mr.  Codrington  rightly  contends  most  of  the  South-Hants  gravel 
accumulated  could  not  have  become  landlocked  to  the  north  at  the 
time  of  Map  2,  because  the  cuttings  of  the  railway  from  Basingstoke 
to  Oakley  and  Overton,  which  traverses  the  parting  between  the 
Thames  and  Hampshire  systems,  are  all  under  400  feet.  Some 
of  these  have  small  patches  of  gravel  on  them.  This  part  therefore 
(in  the  centre  of  Sheet  12)  is  shown  in  the  continuation  of  that 
Map  in  Plate  XXYI.  as  a  strait  connecting  the  sea  over  the  two 
systems :  and  at  this  time  the  Thames  system  was  still  connected 
^th  that  of  the  Severn  by  the  valleys  of  the  Evenlode  and  War- 
^ckshire  Stour,  through  which  came  the  Bed  Chalk  shown  by  crosses 
in  Sheet  44  of  the  first  part  of  Map  2,  and  for  some  time  longer  by 

ever,  thiBpart  of  England  was  at  the  time  near  1400  feet  below  its  present  lerel. 
and  the  Greenland  ice  rises  inland  to  sereral  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
descends  in  the  channels  which  it  has  filled  so  much  below  the  sea-Ieyel  that 
I>r.  Sutherland  says  bottom  is  not  found  at  the  face  of  some  of  the  glaciers  in 
less  thaji  2400  feet  (Q.  J.  G.  fi.  toI.  ix.  p.  301),  I  am  unable  to  see  the  force  of 
ibis  objection. 
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the  vaUeys  of  the  Swillbrook  and  SomersetBhire  Avon  in  Sheet  34, 
as  shown  in  Map  6. 

With  the  flint  debris  of  which  the  South-Hants  graTcl  is  chiefly 
composed  is  a  large  admixture  of  quartz  and  quartzitc  pebbles ;  and 
as  these  abound  in  the  grayel  of  the  plateau  around  Bournemouth, 
which  was  formed  in  the  Hampshire  inlet  when  this  had  shrunk  to 
small  dimensions,  and  did  not  emerge  until  the  sea  was  about  100  feet 
only  above  its  present  level,  and  all  the  water-partings  between  this 
inlet  and  the  systems  of  the  Thames  and  Somersetshire  Avon  had  risen 
far  above  the  sea-level  at  that  time,  they  could  only  have  been  brought 
into  it  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  group  of  rivers  in  Hants  and  Dorset 
which  emptied  themselves  into  this  inlet  (and  of  which  the  Avon  of 
Wilts  and  Hants  is  the  principal)  from  beds  of  gravel  h\  of  which 
there  are  some  remnants,  mainly  composed  of  these  quartz  and  quartzite 
pebbles,  on  the  chalk  hiUs  of  Dorset  near  the  sources  of  these  rivers. 
Kiver-ice  was  probably  the  vehicle  of  their  transport  then,  as  floe-ice 
was  that  of  their  transport  into  the  gravel  &' ;  and  this  same  river-ioe 
drifting  out  into  the  inlet  carried  into  the  gravel  of  the  Bournemouth 
plateau  the  palaeolithic  implements  of  the  pointed  type  found  in  that*, 
and  resembling  those  from  the  fluviatile  gravel  of  Milford  Hill  near 
Salisbury.  This  Bournemouth  gravel,  as  Mr.  Codrington  observes, 
corresponds,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  one  being  that  of  the 
inlet,  and  the  other  that  of  the  rivers  Avon  (of  Wilts)  and  Bourne, 
with  the  gravel  of  Milford  Hill ;  the  bed  at  JTisherton  near  Salis- 
bury, on  another  tributary  of  this  Avon,  corresponding,  as  he  also 
observes,  with  the  marine  gravel  G  shown  in  fig.  XLII.,  a  formati<Hi 
of  the  Minor  Glaciation,  or  Reindeer  period,  described  in  Stage  VII., 
and  with  which  the  mention  of  Reindeer  remains  from  Fisherton  by 
Prof.  Dawkins  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxv.  p.  196)  coincides. 

As  the  gravel  at  Bramshaw  telegraph  (inflgs.Y.andXLn.),of  which 
the  elevation  is  419  feet,  could  not  have  emerged  until  near  the  time 
when  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  began  to  retreat  from  the  Norfolk 
plateaux,  its  conversion  into  land  must  have  but  little  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  Hoxne  bed ;  so  that  if  the  implement  found  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  on  a  talus  of  the  gravel  at  about  350  feet  near  Downtoo. 
on  the  slope  of  the  Avon  valley  within  four  miles  of  Bramshaw«  had 
been  in  siiu^  it  would  have  been  that  nearest  in  synchronism  to  tbe 
Hoxne  implements  which  the  south  of  England  has  yet  fumiabed. 

The  chalk  on  which  rests  the  gravel  V  at  more  than  650  feet  at 
Meadsted  (shown  by  the  letters  AP  on  the  continuation  of  Map  i. 
and  as  then  emerged)  forms  the  environment  of  the  western  extremitr 
of  the  Weald  ;  and  a  section  across  that  extremity,  from  the  duJk 
environment  on  the  north  to  that  on  the  south,  is  given  by  Sir  Bl 
Murchison  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Journal,  p.  353,  wherein  he  shows  the 
extremity  of  the  unshaded  space  immediately  south-east  of  thektten 

*  It  was  in  a  similar  way  that  the  implements  found  in  tlw  grard  /  of 
Dartford  Heath  got  into  it,  which  gravel  has  been  on  the  strength  of  tbi 
attributed  to  the  Thames  river.  The  sweeping  by  dimatio  agencies  of  ths '  * 
surfaoe  d4bri8  into  rivers  was  probably  the  omef  source  of  palaolithie 
ments  in  their  gravels. 
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AP  (and  which  is  the  apex  of  the  Wealden  excavation)  occupied  by 
lai^e  accumulations  of ''  flint  drift "  resting  upon  the  Neocomian. 
Whether  this  "  drift "  be  gravel,  or  what  it  may  bo,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  within  the  same  great  Wealden  excavation,  near  the  centre  of 
Sheet  8,  is  an  important  bed  of  gravel,  because  it  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  as  having  been  faulted  with  the  Neocomian 
formation  on  which  it  rests  during  the  earlier  part  of  its  accumu- 
lation*. The  part  where  this  occurs  is  represented  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  Map  2  as  an  island  in  two  parts  joined  by  an  isthmus ; 
of  which  two  parts,  the  northern  represents  the  Chalk  Down  from 
Gk>mshall  towards  Leatherhead,  and  the  southern  the  lofty  Neo- 
comian tract  of  Leith  HiU,  Mine  Head,  and  its  neighbourhood ;  the 
isthmus  connecting  them  being  the  parting  (at  about  400  feet  ele- 
vation) between  the  drainage  flowing  to  the  Mole,  and  that  flowing 
to  the  Wey  by  the  Tillingboume,  and  over  which  parting  Sir  R. 
Murchison  (he.  ciu  p.  379)  describes  the  same  ^^  flint  drift "  as  dis- 
tribut<ed  and  resting  on  the  Neocomian  sand. 

This  isthmus  was  submerged  during  the  time  represented  by  Map  4, 
and  the  two  parts  formed  separate  islands;  but  having  at  the  time  of 
Map  2  emerged,  the  Tillingboume  valley  formed  the  inlet  pene- 
trating this  island  on  the  west  of  the  isthmus  which  is  shown  in  that 
Map ;  and  in  this  the  faulted  gravel  accumulated,  its  elevation  being 
241  feet  above  0.  D.,  and  more  than  130  above  that  of  the  sheet  of 
gravel  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Wey  and  its  tributaries,  part  of 
which  is  shown  under  the  letter  g  in  figs.  II.  &  III.  The  faulting  of 
this  gravel  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  rectilinear  dis- 
turbances which,  with  the  great  denudation  to  which  these  gave 
rise  there,  have  placed  the  gravel  6'  in  the  position  which  it  occupies 
in  figs.  II.,  III.,  lY.,  and  V.  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  describes  it,  as  well 
as  that  on  Merrow  Downf,  as  including  great  blocks  of  grey- 
wether  sandstone.  He  also  says  that  mammalian  remains  have 
been  met  with  in  the  lower  portion  of  this  gravel. 

Prom  this  island  eastwards  the  sea  is  shown  as  covering  the  Weald 
up  to  elevations  which  gradually  decrease  in  that  direction  to  200  feet 
at  the  eastern  part  of  the  map,  but  as  being  in  connexion  with  the  sea 
over  the  Thames  system  by  way  of  the  (Kentish)  Stour,  the  Medway, 
the  Parent,  the  Mole,  the  Wey,  and  the  low  ground  near  Fd.mham,  the 
elevations  of  all  the  partings  from  the  Thames  system  by  any  of  these 
being  below  the  elevations  on  which  the  representation  of  the  sub- 
merged parts  of  the  map  is  based.  Gravels  sporadically  scattered  over 
some  of  the  parts  thus  represented  as  covered  by  sea  occur  on  the 
Weald  clay,  independently  of  that  which  at  low  levels  skirts  the 
livers,  and  can  justly  be  referred  to  the  action  of  these  when,  during 
Stages  VI.  and  VII.  they  in  flood-time  were  in  greater  volume  than 
now.  These  patches,  which  are  shown  on  the  Geological  Survey  map 
of  Sheet  6,  have  been  referred  by  Messrs.  Topley  and  Fosterj:  to  the 

*  Quart.  Jouni.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  278. 

t  Merrow  chalk-down  at  a  maoh  nigher  eleyation  is  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Godwin- Austen  as  capped  by  graTel,  wbidi  I  presume  is  b*  of  this  memoir, 
t  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ixi.  p.  443. 
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deposit  of  the  river  Medway  and  its  tribntaries,  when  the  Medway 
system  ran  at  a  proportionately  higher  level ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile 
this  with  even  the  largest  conceivable  volame  that  could  be  assigned 
to  the  rivers,  they  are  compelled  to  assume  an  enormous  fluviatile  ex- 
cavation as  having  succeeded  (and  in  a  less  degree  also  accompanied) 
the  deposition  of  this  gravel ;  for  the  patches  reach  to  upwards  of 
200  feet  above  the  rivers,  and  300  above  0.  D.  The  Lower-Teitiary 
pebbles  and  subangular  chalk-flints  which  some  of  these  gravd- 
patches  contain  more  or  less  abundantly,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  separated  from  the  Chalk  by  the  Neocomian  escarpment,  and  from 
the  Lower  Tertiaries  by  both  that  and  the  Chalk  escarpment,  and 
notwithstanding  that  in  some  cases  the  rivers  of  their  neighbourhood 
do  not  reach  the  Chalk,  much  less  the  Lower-Tertiary  area,  are 
regarded  by  these  gentlemen  as  having  been  brought  by  streams 
which,  prior  to  this  enormous  river-excavation,  were  tributary  to 
those  rivers  when  they  ran  at  proportionately  high  levels,  and 
being  thus  tributary',  flowed  over  great  areas  of  Neocomian  and 
Qault,  and  even  Chalk,  which  have  since  been  removed  along  with 
parts  of  such  tributary  streams  themselves. 

This  view  I  have  for  many  years  discredited ;  and  the  first  thing 
which  presents  itself  in  opposition  to  it  is,  why,  since  the  height 
attained  in  so  many  places  by  gravel  b*  shows  that  this  part  of 
England  was  submerged  far  above  these  gravel-patches,  so  vast 
a  fluviatile  denudation  should  have  occurred  in  this  rc^on,  vhnai 
the  corresponding  area  north  of  the  Thames  shows  nothing  of  the 
kind  ?  Why,  for  instance,  should  the  river- valleys  of  East  Aoglia 
have  undergone  no  appreciable  denudation  since  the  ioe  of  the 
Chalky  Clay  deserted  them,  while  those  of  the  Weald  during  the 
same  time  have  undergone  so  vast  an  excavation  ?  The  section  ol 
Prof.  Hughes's  which  I  have  reproduced  (p.  678)  shows  no  denudatimi 
of  the  Hertfordshire  valleys  since  the  Chalky  Clay  plunged  into 
them  (as  it  did  in  all'  the  valleys  of  the  area  occupied  by  it)  ;  and 
flgs.  TI.,  Yll.,  and  XL.  show  the  same  for  the  vaUeys  of  Esex,  9& 
do  flgs.  I.,  YIII.,  and  IX.  for  the  valleys  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

The  next  thing  in  reference  to  this  view  that  demsinds  inquiir 
is.  What  is  there  in  these  gravels  to  indicate  a  fluviatUe  origin,  and  to 
rebut  the  contrar}'  inference  afforded  by  the  extraneous  debris  pretott 
in  them,  to  explain  which  such  large  postulates  have  been  demanded  ? 

No  fluviatile  shells,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  been  found  in  them, 

though  such  have  been  foimd  in  the  gravels  skirting  the  riven  at 

low  elevations,  which  are  admitted  to  be  of  fluviatile  origin.    AH 

that  has  been  found  in  the  former  in  the  shape  of  organic  remains  are 

those  of  mammalia  (and  these,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  one  case,  vix. 

at  Harden,  and  there  in  abouldcred  condition)  and  some  palsotitfaic 

implements  *.     The  latter  have  occurred  in  the  inlet  gravel  of  the 

*  The  implements  have  ooourred  in  the  graTels  of  the  Plaztole  rivvkt  vsDf^ 
in  the  exact  centre  of  Sheet  6.  Some  of  these  grayeb  according  to  Mr.  Sniik 
(in  vol.  xxiy.  of '  Nature/  p.  30)  are  400  feet  above  O.  D.,  and  i3x>ut  100  abow 
tlie  rivulet.  The  gravels  thus  containing  implements  extend  along  the  rimlit 
valley  from  400  feet  at  Ingtham  to  200  at  Dunks  Green,  a  dtataiioe  of  only  f 
miles.  Saoh  of  this  gravel  as  is  on  the  Weald  clay  contains  subangular  fliais 
Lower-Tertiary  pebbles,  though  the  source  of  the  rivulet  is  in  the  N 
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Bournemouth  plateau,  and  in  gravel/ at  Dartford  Heath,  and  mam- 
malian remains  in  the  gravel  c  beneath  the  Chalky  Clay  at  Birkett 
Wood  in  the  Colne  channel,  as  well  as  in  the  mud  deposit  at  Selsey.rich 
in  marine  shells,  described  in  Stage  YI. ;  but  neither  implements  nor 
mammalian  remains  are  any  more  evidence  of  a  fluviatile  or  freshwater 
origin  for  the  gravel  containing  them  than  are  the  subangular  flints 
with  which  they  are  associated,  for  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag  abounds 
with  such  remains  (and  much  in  the  condition  too  in  which  bones 
are  found  generally  in  gravels),  and  I  myself  found  part  of  a  mamma- 
lian humerus  associated  with  the  marine  Lamellibranchiata,  in  the 
position  in  which  these  lived  with  valves  united,  in  the  pebbly  sand, 
b  i,  beneath  the  Cromer  Till  at  Weyboume.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  marine  shells  is  (with  the  exception  of  the  seam  in  the 
upper  part  of  c,  which  is  confined  to  East  Anglia,  and  due  to  the 
ploughing-out  of  an  older  bed  by  the  Chalky-Clay  ice  in  its  advance)* 
the  character  of  all  the  gravel,  whether  h\  c,  e,  or/,  everywhere 
except  in  the  Xorth-west  of  England  and  the  Severn  valley ;  and  even 
there,  save  in  the  case  where  they  occur  in  clay  seams  intercalated 
in  the  gravel,  as  at  Ironbridgc,  these  shells,  though  synchronous,  are 
much  worn  and  evidently  transported ;  gravel  bottoms  apparently 
being  adverse  to  the  life  of  testaceous  Mollusca. 

These  high  patches  of  gravel  within  the  valley  of  the  Medway 
and  other  Weald  rivers,  including  that  of  the  TilHngbounie  valley, 
appear  to  me,  save  so  far  as  they  may  be  due  to  the  rise  of  the  water- 
line  in  consequence  of  the  depression  traced  in  Stage  VI.,  to  have  accu- 
mulated either  under  the  sea,  or  in  estuaries  as  the  sea  was  invading 
or  was  retiring  from  the  land  ;  and  though  the  accumulation  may  have 
begun  as  the  valleys  which  its  remnants  occupy  became  engulphed  by 
the  submergence,  it  had  not  terminated  at  the  time  represented  in. 
Map  2  and  its  continuation.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  fresh  water 
necessarily  followed  the  salt  as  this  retired,  fluviatile  beds  may  be 
present  in  these  valleys  at  that  level  (high  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  present  streams)  at  which  the  fresh  water  thus  following  was  at 
that  time  maintained  by  the  retiring  sea,  without  indicating  any 
great  excavation  of  the  valley  in  which  they  occur. 

*  I  ba^e  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  (p.  484)  explained  this  exceptional 
occurrence  of  shells  in  the  gravel  c.  The  introduction  of  mammalian  remains 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  Tillingboume  gravel  from  the  destruction  of  fresh- 
water beds  of  antecedent  age,  Ils  the  sea  was  gaining  on  the  land  during  submer- 
gence, would  be  similar  io  the  way  in  which  mammalian  remains  have  got  into 
the  Bed  Crag ;  and  the  extremely  erroneous  inferences  which  hare  from  such 
remains  in  the  Crag  been  drawn  as  to  the  Mammalia  that  were  coeval  with  the 
Sed  Crag  may,  toties  quoties^  <^pply  to  these  remains  in  beds  of  Glacial  age. 
See  on  the  same  question  the  remarks  as  to  this  derivation  in  Siberia  made  in 
describing  Stage  VII. 
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Part  2. — ^The  Post-glacial  Pertod,  compribhtg  the  Cyrena-flumi- 
nalis  Formation,  and  the  Minor  Glaciation. 

Stage  VI.  The  CTHESx-formation. 

Under  the  conditions  which  I  have  traced,  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  afl^er  the  parting  from  the  Severn  system  by  way  of  the 
Swillbrook  had  emerged,  became  a  sea-loch  open  to  the  North  Sea 
by  way  of  its  present  mouth,  and  also  open  to  the  Weald  by  way 
of  the  low  ground  over  the  faulted  part  of  the  Chalk  near  Farnham. 
The  partings  of  those  drainage-systems  of  the  Weald  which  are  re- 
presented a3  covered  by  the  sea  in  Map  2,  being  most  of  them  equal 
in  acttial  elevation  to  that  of  the  Swillbrook,  and  even  the  lowest  of 
them,  which  is  that  dividing  the  (Kentish)  Stour  from  Homney  marsh 
at  about  150  feet,  equal  to  it  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
westerly  increment  of  depression,  had,  however,  at  this  time  all 
emerged.  As  the  low  ground  of  this  faulted  chalk  emerged,  the 
basin  of  the  Thames  became  separated  from  the  Weald,  except 
to  the  extent  of  receiving  drainage  from  thence  as  it  now  does  by 
the  Wey,  Mole,  and  Daren t :  from  which  condition,  as  emergence 
proceeded,  it  passed  to  that  of  a  river  which  mingled  with  the  sea- 
water  much  to  the  east  of  the  point  at  which  it  now  does  so,  receiving 
probably  as  tributaries  the  rivers  of  North  Kent  and  South  Essex, 
though  hardly,  I  think,  those  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  probably 
reached  the  sea  independently,  though  much  to  the  east  of  the 
present  coast-line.  This  greater  distance  eastward  of  the  river- 
discharge  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ct^rena-formation  was  due  (if 
we  omit  for  the  present  that  part  of  the  problem  which  involves  the 
general  depression  of  England  subsequent  to  the  Isst  stage  traced  in 
this  memoir,  and  which  has  caused  land-surfaces  round  our  coast  to 
become  covered  with  salt  water  and  marine  silt  and  forest  with  marsh 
mud,  and  which  has  brought  the  salt  water  further  up  the  Thames 
than  we  find  any  certain  evidence  of  its  having  done  during  the 
re-submergence  I  am  about  to  trace)  to  some  little  of  the  original 
westerly  increment  of  depression  not  having  been  recovered ;  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  to  the  present  inclination  not  having  been 
fully  attained ;  for,  during  the  Bed  Crag,  South  Essex  and  Kent  pro- 
bably extended  far  beyond  their  present  limit,  and  most  likely  to 
Belgium  *.  It  is  important,  in  considering  the  volume  of  fresh  water 
within  the  Thames  valley  during  the  stage  under  consideration,  that 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  weU  as  the  position  occupied  by 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  as  shown  by  the  basement  bed  (No.  1)  of 

*  Prof.  Frestwich  describes  the  grayel  corresponding  with  the  sand  in  which  he 
has  found  tlie  Cyrena  at  Oxford  as  occupying  a  leTol  of  from  20  to  25  feet  aboTe 
the  river  around  Oxford.  At  Grays  and  Crayford  the  fossiliferous  part  of  the 
C^rf««-sand  (No.  3  of  the  sect.)  reaches  to  about  50,  which  would  show  Uie  dif- 
ference in  fall  between  there  and  Oxford  to  be  about  25  feet  lees  than  now.  As 
the  Beindeer  occurs  in  some  of  the  Oxford  gravel,  the  gravel  g  with  Beindeer 
remains  there  is  probably  at  the  same  level  with  the  Cyrena-sand. 
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the  Cyr«na-fonnatioii  at  Grays  in  ^^,  XXI.  and  XXII.*  In 
this  connexion,  too,  the  generally  received  theory  of  the  cutting 
down  of  valleyB  by  the  rivers,  which  has  been  adopted  to  reconcile 
the  evidences  of  the  former  width  over  which  a  river  extended  with 
the  physical  difficulty  involved  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  volume 
.  of  fresh  water  in  the  valley,  as  these  evidences  would  otherwise 
point  to,  should  be  dismissed  from  the  mind ;  for  we  have  clear 
eridence  that,  so  far  from  these  evidences  in  the  Thames  and  East- 
Essex  valleys  being  connected  with  a  lowering  of  the  valley  by 
river-excavation  accompanpng  an  elevation  of  the  land,  they  are 
connected  with  a  rise  of  the  river-level  due  to  a  general  depression 
of  the  land  and  consequent  rise  of  the  sea-level. 

From  the  same  cause  the  Wash  rivers,  Cam,  Great  Ouse,  Nen,  and 
Welland,  when,  after  the  draining-off  of  the  great  volume  of  water 
caused  by  their  being  dammed  up  by  the  ice,  these  rivers  came  into 
existence,  had  a  flatter  fall,  and  mingled  with  the  sea  beyond  our 
present  shore ;  the  sea-level  on  the  east  svfe  of  England  being  at 
this  time  below  the  present. 

The  channel  and  deposit  of  the  Thames  before  this  resubmergence 
occurred  is  shown  by  the  bed  of  gravel  (No.  1  of  0)  at  Grays, 
which  is  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  river-channel  which  occupied 
the  site  of  the  Grays  brickfields  at  the  commencement  of  the  stage 
under  consideration  (see  figs.  XXI.  &  XXII.);  and  its  dimensions, 
even  when  we  allow  for  the  greater  distance  of  the  sea  than  now,  are 
small.    This  river-channel  became  enlarged  by  the  depression  pre- 
sently traced,  so  that  the  beds  of  the  C^r^na-formation  there  whiob 
succeeded  it,  and   are  numbered  2,  3,  and  4  in  the  figures,  are 
mutually  transgressive.     At  Grays  there  is  a  shelf  of  chalk  between 
this  original  channel  and  the  present  river,  so  that  the  channel  of 
the  (7i^r«na-8tage  was  different  from  that  at  present,  and  also  from 
that  which  existed  during  the  gravel  </.  which,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
appears  to  have  coincided  in  the  main  with  that  of  the  present  river, 
though  in  a  more  expanded  state.     The  position  of  the  original 
river-channel,  I  cannot  doubt,  was  shifted  by  the  disturbances  sub- 
sequent to  the  (7t/r6na-formation   presently  examined.     The  lines 
of  figs.  XXI.  and  XXII.  show  the  position  of  the  (7yrf>ia-fonnation 
relatively  to  the  rivers  Thames  and  Darent,  as  well  as  to  the  gravel 
(£/)  described  in  Stage  VII. 

Before  tracing  the  distribution  of  this  formation  I  may  observe  that, 
as  has  been  long  known,  the  freshwater  parts  of  it  have  yielded  the  re- 
mains of  a  fauna,  both  mammalian  and  moUuscan,  that  indicates  a 
climate  different  from  that  which  must  have  prevailed  when  the 
f^ravel  g  and  the  accumulations  of  most  of  the  caverns  were  formed. 

*  I  have  taken  the  position  of  this  bottom  from  the  section  of  Mr.  Tirlor  in 
vol.  xzT.  of  the  Journal,  which  in  that  respect  agrees  with  my  own  obaerva- 
t  ions ;  but,  so  far  as  the  gravels  /  and  g  of  these  figures  are  oonoemed,  my  sections 
differ  from  his,  that  gentleman  showing  them  as  one,  and  (so  far  as  I  can  follow 
bis  section)  as  wrapping  the  C^fima-formation. 

I  cannot,  however,  make  out  what  Mr.  Tylor  intends  to  represent  bv  what  he 
terms  '*  the  covering  bed  "  or  "  covering  graTcl,"  unless  it  be  the  bed  y  of  this 
memoir. 
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Amongst  the  Mammalia,  the  presence  of  the  Fallow  Deer  and  the 
absence  of  the  Eeindeer  have  been  cited  as  evidence  of  mild  climate, 
and  the  presence  of  Rhinoceros  megarhinus  as  evidence  of  perhaps 
the  same  kind ;  but  more  certainly  (notwithstanding  the  alleged 
occurrence  of  the  frozen  carcase  of  this  species  in  Siberia)  of  an 
antiquity  greater  than  the  cave-deposits.  Among  the  MoUuscan 
remains  evidence  more  decisive  is  found  ;  for  of  the  three  freshwater 
shells  of  this  formation,  one,  Cyrena  fluminalis,  is  not  known  living 
nearer  to  us  than  the  Nile,  and  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Thibet  and  China, 
and  two  others,  UnioUttoraliswad  Hydrohia  marginata^  are  not  known 
living  nearer  to  us  than  the  South  of  France.  The  Musk-Ox  cranium 
(which,  judging  from  Prof.  Dawkins's  figure,  seems  to  have  occurred 
at  Crayford  in  bed  No.  2  of  the  formation)  points  in  the  other  di- 
rection so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  as  the  Ct/rena  lived  during  the  Upper 
Crag  (and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  sand  h  i),  it  is  probable  that 
the  climate  of  this  Crag  and  of  the  CV/r«mz-formation  did  not  much 
differ,  though  probably  the  latt<er  was  milder  than  the  former. 

In  tracing  the  distribution  of  this  formation  as  far  as  known,  I 
commence  with  the  recent  discovery  of  it  by  Prof.  Prestwich,  in 
the  form  of  a  sand  at  Oxford,  from  20  to  25  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Isis,  more  than  300  feet  below  that  of  the  gravel  6'  on  the  hilb 
around,  and  from  400  to  500  feet  below  the  line  of  maximum  sub- 
mergence there.  The  spot  is  distant  24  miles  from  the  water-parting 
of  the  Thames  and  Severn  systems  by  way  of  the  Eyenlode,  and  30 
miles  from  that  by  way  of  the  Cherwell ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  sand 
yielding  the  shell  is  about  230  feet  below  the  elevation  of  these  part- 
ings. Prof.  Prostwich,  however,  mentions  that  a  single  speciiiiec 
was  obtained  years  ago  from  a  pit  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell,  and 
nearer  therefore  to  that  parting.  The  occurrence  of  it  at  Erith,  Cray- 
ford,  Ilford,  and  Grays  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention ;  and 
I  believe  that  it  has  occurred  near  Southend,  but  have  not  verified 
such  occurrence.  Although  at  all  these  places  below  London  the 
transgressive  character  of  the  successive  beds  of  the  formation  ia  ap- 
parent, it  is  further  to  seaward,  viz.  at  Clacton  on  the  coast,  in  the 
south  centre  of  Sheet  48,  that  we  find  the  first  distinct  evidence  of 
the  depression  to  which  this  transgression  is  due  having  changed 
the  fresh  to  salt  water.  At  that  place  the  freshwater  part  of  tha 
formation,  abounding  in  valves  (often  joined)  of  Unto  liUcrdtis,  as- 
sociated only  with  other  shells  exclusively  of  freshwater  habit,  de- 
scends below  the  level  of  high- water  on  the  sea-beach  ;  but  npwanb 
in  the  Cliff  section,  this  part  changes  gradually  into  a  bed  oontainii^ 
marine  sheUs,  along  with  which  Cyrena  fluminalis  was  found  br 
Mr.  0.  Fisher  (see  bed  0  3  of  fig.  XXIV.). 

In  section  8  of  the  plate  to  a  paper  in  the  ^  Geological  Vagmyn^  * 
for  1866,  p.  348, 1  first  showed  the  position  of  the  Clacton  part  of  th2» 
formation  relatively  to  the  gravel  /  in  the  Clacton  and  Holland  Clxf : 
but  I  have  now  given  fig.  XXYII.  to  show  not  only  this,  bat  al^ 
the  position  of  /  relatively  to  the  gravel  at  Tolleshunt ;  the  nlatioa 
of  which  again  is  in  fig.  YII.  (in  the  plate  to  the  first  part  of  tkit 
memoir)  shown  relatively  to  the  gravels  c  and  b\    Mr.  Fisher's 
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of  Claoton  aiff  in  the  '  Geological  Magazine '  for  1868,  p.  214,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  subsequent  thereto  which  is  in  the 
Geological  Survey  memoir  for  quarter-sheet  48  8.W. ;  but  I  have 
reduced  fig.  XXIV.  from  the  %ure  in  that  memoir. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames  estuary,  at  Chislet  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kentish  Stour  (north  centre  of  Sheet  3),  the  remains  of 
the  Cyrena  are  described  by  Prof.  Prestwich  ♦  as  occurring  with 
other  freshwater  shells  in  a  bed  of  sand  from  20  to  30  feet  above 
O.  D.,  intermixed  with  valves  of  a  marine  Oirriped,  and  with  (ac- 
cording to  Prof.  T.  R.  Jones)  a  brackish-water  Entomostracan  found 
in  the  Of/r«na-formation  at  Grays,  and  a  brackish- water  Foraminifer. 
This  sand  at  Chislet  is  described  by  Prof.  Prestwich  as  overlain  by  a 
mass  of  gravel,  rubble,  and  brickearth,  from  3  to  8  feet  thick,  which 
may  correspond  to  the  bed  No.  4  of  Glacton,  or  be  the  terrestrial  forma- 
tion y  described  in  Stage  Yll.  There  is  thus  at  about  equidistant 
points  from  Grays  evidence  of  the  propinquity  of  the  sea  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  formation  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
eetuary,  and  of  its  actual  presence  on  the  north  side. 

At  Grays  the  gravel-bed  No.  1,  forming  the  basement  part  of  the 
formation,  is  overlain  and  overlapped  by  laminated  brickearth 
with  sandy  seams  (bed  2),  and  this  again  by  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  false-bedded  yellow  sand  (bed  3),  into  which  it  passes  by 
alternations  of  either  bed,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  which,  as 
well  as  in  bed  2,  the  Cyrena  abounds  in  association  with  freshwater 
shells  only  t ;  but  the  change  to  this  sand,  and  the  false-bedded  cha- 
racter of  it  at  Grays,  seem  to  show  that  tidal  action  in  a  decided  form 
extended  now,  by  reason  of  the  incressing  depression,  up  to  that  place. 
Being  not  only  some  miles  higher  up,  but  also  apparently  the  deposit 
of  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  the  division  of  this  sand  No.  3  from 
the  laminated  brickearth  No.  2  is  less  marked,  and  the  sand  of  less 
thickness,  in  the  Crayford  and  Dartford-heath  portions  of  the  for- 
mation, shown  in  figs.  XXI.  and  XXII.,  while  I  am  not  clear  that 
No.  4  is  present  there,  or  whether  what  is  represented  as  such  in 
fig.  XXI.  may  not  be  the  bed  y  described  in  the  sequel ;  but  at 
Hford  the  sand  No.  3  is  very  distinguishable  from  the  brickearth 
No.  2.  It  is,  however,  but  little  false-bedded,  and  contains,  so  far 
afl  I  am  aware,  only  freshwater  organisms. 

At  Grays  No.  4  reaches  a  higher  elevation  than  No.  3,  and  is 
proportionately  more  transgressive ;  so  that  I  have  found  patches 
of  it  on  the  chalk  of  Stifford  quarry  a  mile  to  the  north  of  fig.  XXIII., 
and  on  the  gravel /opposite  the  *'  Inn"  at  Stifford  (at  between  80 
and  90  feet  above  0.  B.),  which  have  escaped  the  general  denuda- 
tion of  this  formation  presently  referred  to,  as  I  have  found  it  on 
this  gravel  in  various  parts  of  Essex.  On  the  top  of  the  chalk-quarry 
shown  in  fig.  XXIII.  the  transgression  of  No.  4  over  No.  3  was, 
when  I  drew  it  in  1865,  actually  visible  in  section,  the  two  occupying 

*  Quart.  Joum. Q«ol. Soc.  vol.  zi.  p.  111. 

t  Although  Unio  tumidus  swarms  at  Grays,  I  could  never  find  U.  littorcdi» 
there.  Sir  Ohas.  I^ell,  however,  sent  my  father  some  specimens  of  it  which  he 
bad  found  there  many  years  ago. 
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a  hollow  in  the  Thanet  Sand,  which  elsewhere  in  the  qnairy  was 
overlain  hy  the  gravel  /.  The  part  of  No.  3  which  appears  there 
IB  only  the  uppermost,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  unfossiliferoas. 
The  elevation  of  this  section  is  between  80  and  100  feet. 

The  (7yr«na>formation  appears  to  occur  up  the  Lea  valley  at 
Stoke  Nowington,  and  to  readi  there  the  elevation  of  about  100  feet 
above  0.  D. ;  but  the  Cyrena  itself  has  not  been  yet  found  there, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  nor  do  I  know  precisely  up  to  what  part  of  this 
elevation  shells  have  occurred^.  Prom  the  elevation  which  it  there 
attains,  however,  it  must  have  occupied  the  Lea  valley  for  a  long 
distance  to  the  north  of  that  place ;  and,  as  regards  the  Thames 
valley,  the  thick  bed  of  brickearth  which  occurs  at  West  Dra}'ton, 
Blough,  and  other  places  in  Sheet  7  (and  which  is  shown  in  Map  3 
as  the  Cyrena-foTmB,iion)  appears  to  me  to  be  this  bed  No.  4, 
similarly  transgressive,  so  that  it  there  rests  on  the  gravel'/, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  120  feet ;  and  it  is  shown  on  the  Geologidd- 
Survey  map  as  overlapping  the  northern  edge  of  /,  and  resting 
for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  London  Clay  (see  for  this  also. 
Map  3,  PL  XXVI.).  Between  there  and  London,  this  bed  (No.  4) 
appears  to  me  to  be  represented  at  Acton,  in  ^^.  iv.  of  Col.  Lane  Fox 
(at  page  456  of  the  28th  vol.  of  the  Journal),  by  the  brickearth  wiih 
seams  of  sand,  which  in  an  adjoining  section  he  describes  as 
"passing  gradually  down  into  fine  yellow  sand  without  stones'* 
(the  elevation  being  82  feet),  that  sand,  which  is  graveUy  in  some 
places,  being  bed  No.  3  of  Grays,  though  only  the  remains  of  a  fern, 
and  no  shells,  occurred  in  it.  The  transgression  is  shown  at  Acton 
by  this  sand  resting  on  the  London  Clay  at  an  elevation  which, 
relatively  to  the  Thames  level,  corresponds  with  that  reached  by  it  at 
Grrays  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  tree-trunk  on  the  London-Clay  sur- 
face at  tbe  base  of  the  sand,  shown  in  Col.  Lane  Pox's  fig.  iii.,  accords 
with  that  trangression ;  but  beds  1  and  2,  which  were  oonfined  to 
lower  elevations,  have  been  removed  to  make  place  for  the  gravel  g^ 
described  in  Stage  YII.,  which  about  Acton  also  passes  up  into  bri<^- 
earth,  and  is  that  distinguished  by  Col.  Lane  Pox  as  the  gravid  of 
the  "  medium  and  lower  terrace.*' 

This  bed  No.  4  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  Thames  valley,  but  not 
in  thickness  sufficient  for  its  representation  in  Map3,the  scale  of  which 
only  allows  of  the  representation  of  the  (7yretui-f  onnation  on  it  when: 
some  part  of  this  is  worked  for  bricks ;  and,  as  I  have  already  aaid. 
probably  both  in  the  Geological-Survey  map  and  in  mine,  some  aod 
perhaps  much  of  what  is  shown  as  gravel  /  may  be  the  sand  No.  ^ 
Judging  from  the  greater  thickness  of  No.  4  at  Slough  railway-cutting, 
it  seems  elsewhere  to  have  been  reduced  by  denudation  durinfr 
emergence  ;  and  in  the  smaller  thickness  thus  resulting  it  rests  oa 
gravel/,  in  the  railway  ballast-pit  at  Chadwell  Heath  in  Sheet  1,  at 
between  60  and  70  feet  elevation,  and  seems  to  form  a  thin  sotfaoe^ 
bed  over  much  of  the  area  between  there  and  the  line  of  fig.  XXIX 
It  is  worked  for  bricks  over  /  between  Southend  and  Pritd^irelL 
and  much  of  the  country  north  of  Southend,  at  elevations  whid^ 
allowing  for  the  fall  of  the  valley,  correspond  with  those  hi^ier  «p 

*  See,  however,  note  at  page  741. 
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it,  viz.  between  30  and  60  feet.     Palaeolithic  implements  have  (either 
at  Acton  or  Crayford)  occurred  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Northwards  along  the  eastern  border  of  Essex,  where  the  gravel 
/  IB  shown  extending,  traces  of  No.  4  occur  as  far  as  Brad  well  *,  12 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Clacton  ;  but  at  Clacton  it  has  changed  to  a  loamy 
gravel,  which,  but  for  the  Cliff-section  showing  it  to  be  distinct  from 
/,  by  the  edge  of  bod  No.  2  a  of  the  Cyren^i-formation  being  inter- 
calated between  them,  might  be  confounded  with/(8ee  fig.  XXIV.)t. 
In  England,  south  of  the  Thames,  the  Cyretia  has  not  yet  been 
detected  either  in  marine  or  freshwater  beds ;  but  northwards  as  far 
as  Yorkshire  (irrespective  of  its  presence  in  the  Upper  Crag,  and  the 
base  of  the  sands  b  J,  where  these  are  fossiliferous  and  fluvio-marine, 
as  in  the  Bure  valley)  it  has  occurred  in  many  places  in  beds  of  the 
Stage  under  consideration.     Taking  them  in  their  order  northwards 
from  Clacton,  we  find  it  in  a  bed  of  peaty  sandy  clay  at  Stutton 
(centre  of  Sheet  48)  in  the  valley  of  the  Stour  estuary,  which 
divides  Essex  from  Suffolk,  at  the  edge  and  level  of  the  salt  water 
which  fills  this  estuary ;  the  valley  in  which  this  bed  occurs  being 
cut  through  the  sands  h  1  and  gravel  c,  and  having  formed  one 
of  the  fiords  by  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  Stage  III.,  the 
ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  issued  to  the  sea.     So  far  as  I  am  aware  (and 
my  father  collected  at  one  time  extensively  from  it)  no  marine  shell 
has  occurred  in  the  bed  here ;  but  the  Gyrena  specimens  are  of  large 
size,  with  valves  united,  and  associated  with  many  species  of  fresh- 
water and  land  Mollusca.     In  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  same 
sheet,  however,  in  the  valley  of  the  Butley  Creek  (another  of  the 
issues  of  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  at  the  close  of  that  formation  in 
East  AngHa),  the  Cyraui  also  occurs  in  a  bed  overlying  the  Coral- 
line Crag  in  the  **  Broom  "  and  '*  Gomer  "  pits  at  Gedgravo.     Here 
it  was  found  by  my  father  associated  with  marine  shells,  which,  from 
his  remarks  J,  I  inferred  were  merely  derivatives  from  the  Crag. 
Messrs.  A.  and  K.  Bell,  however,  inform  me  that  though  some  of  the 
shells  in  this  bed  (such  as  Trochus  suhexcavatua  and  Murex  tortttosus) 
arc,  no  doubt,  derivative,  others,  which  are  of  living  species,  are  unlike 
the  Crag  shells  in  mineral  condition,  being  but  very  slightly  fossilized, 
and  that  one  of  them  (Buccinum  undatum)  is  not  the  thin  form  of  the 
Crag,  but  the  thick  shell  now  living  on  our  present  coast.     I  have 
fonnd  also  in  my  father's  cabinet  some  specimens  of  Trochus  cinera- 
rias marked  as  "  from  the  bed  over  the  Red  Crag  of  the  pit  near  the 
Oyster  Inn,  Butley ;"  and  these  retain  much  of  their  colour,  and 
are,  like  the  shells  of  the  Nar  valley  and  Selsea  beds,  but  slightly 
fossilized  §.    My  father  also  (Crag  Moll.  vol.  i.  p.  109)  speaks  of 

*  At  Cunys  Mill,  BradweU,  I  found  7  feet  of  it  placed  vertically  beside  the 
^Travel  f,  seemingly  let  down  by  a  small  fault,  and  so  saved  from  the  denudation 
which  had  there  removed  this  bed  from  the  general  surface  of  the  eravel/. 

t  At  Olacton  there  seems  to  have  been  a  denudation  of  the  edge  of  No.  3 
before  No.  4  was  deposited. 

X   See  '  Orag  Mollusca/  vol.  i.  p.  109,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

§  Air.  A.  iSd)!  informs  me  that  he  obtained  these  specimens  of  Trochu  from 
the  patch  of  clay  marked  with  an  asterisk  shown  by  tiim  in  his  section  of  this 
pit  at  page  451  of  the  Geol.  Mag.  for  1871,  and  gave  them  to  my  father. 

O.J.G.S.  No.  152.  3  a 
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having  obtained,  from  the  bed  over  the  Coralline  Crag  which  yielded 
him  the  Gyrena  in  association  with  marine  shells,  specimens  of 
Hydrohia  ulvce  in  this  imperfectly  fossilized  condition,  so  that  I  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  sea  entered  the  Batley-Creek  valley  during 
the  stage  under  consideration,  and  from  the  elevation  at  which  this 
bed  occurs,  up  to  the  height  at  least  of  40  feet  above  its  present 
level.  North  of  this,  along  the  eastern  side  of  East  Anglia,  no 
further  trace  of  this  shell  (save  in  the  Crag  and  in  the  sand  hi)  has 
yet  been  detected ;  and  but  for  what  seems  to  occur  in  the  Butlev 
valley,  I  should  have  inferred  that  the  sea  at  this  time  did  not  enter 
the  valleys  of  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  coast ;  but  at  Barnwell  on 
the  Cam  (slightly  to  the  south-west  of  the  centre  of  Sheet  51)  if 
occurs  in  a  bed,  the  top  of  which  is  about  45  feet  above  O.  D., 
associated  with  land  and  freshwater  moUusca  only.  To  the  north 
of  this  bed,  and  distributed  over  the  north  centre  of  Sheet  51,  the 
centre  and  west  of  Sheet  65,  and  the  east  of  Sheet  64*,  there  occur 
patches  of  gravel  rising  as  very  low  eminences  out  of  the  level  of 
the  Fen,  in  some  of  which  marine  moUuscan  remains  occur  nu- 
merously ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wash,  in  Sheet  60,  the  same 
formation  is  continued  by  a  brick-day  in  the  valley  of  the  Nar, 
and  a  gravel  at  Hunstanton,  all  yielding  numerous  remains  of 
marine  mollusca,  all  of  living  BX>ecie6.  This  formation,  in  its  marine 
condition  in  Sheets  51,  65,  and  the  Nar  valley,  seems  not  to  reach 
elevations  of  more  than  30  feet  above  0.  D.,  thus  corresponding  with 
the  freshwater  part  at  Barnwell  at  about  45 ;  and  though  the  Cyrena 
has  not  been  found  in  it  at  Hunstanton  or  in  the  Nar  valley,  my 
friend  Mr.  Harmer  found  many  specimens  of  that  shell  (some  of 
which  I  have)  in  association  with  the  marine  shells  in  this  gravel 
at  March,  in  Sheet  65,  just  as  they  are  in  the  Yorkshire  part  of  the 
formation  at  Kelsea  Hill,  in  Sheet  86. 

At  Overton  (or  Orton)  on  the  Nen,  in  Sheet  64,  where  this  gravel 
appears  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  about  20  feet  above  the  Nen,  and 
40  above  0.  D.,  Mr.  Trimmer  t  found  Ostreaedulis  and  Card4unt 
edule  in  it,  in  association  with  freshwater  shells  ;  but  Prof.  Seeley  J 
states  that  the  fluvio-marine  gravel  here  is  underlain  by  clay  con- 
taining freshwater  shells  only,  thus  presenting  the  same  evidence 
of  change  from  fresh  to  salt  water  by  depression  as  is  furnished 
by  Clacton.      The   strong  broken  line  on  Map  5,  indicating  the 

*  For  the  distribution  of  this  gravel  in  Sheets  51,  65,  and  69,  see  Sedej 
in  vol.  xxii.  of  the  Journal,  p.  470.  For  Nar  brickearth,  see  Rose  in  Phil.  Mag. 
for  1836,  and  Geol.  Ma^.  for  1865,  p.  8.  For  the  Mollusoa  of  both,  see  Tabular 
list  in  1st  Supplement  to  *  Crag  Mollusca,'  Pal«ontographical  Society  Tolume 
for  1873,  the  Fen  gravel  beins  under  the  heading  of  "  March  gravel, "  azid  in 
same  table  is  a  column  with  the  Mollusca  from  the  Yorkshire  part  of  the  forma- 
tion ("  Kelsea  Hill ")  and  from  Hunstanton. 

t  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  345. 

t  ^>id.  Tol.  xxii.  p.  474.  Mr.  Trimmer's  section  shows  the  freshwater  bed  as 
underlain  by  gravel  with  marine  shells ;  but  as  he  states  that  this  rested  on  the 
authority  of  tbe  workmen,  and  he  himself  found  the  marine  shells  at  7  feet 
from  the  surface,  which,  on  the  scale  of  his  figure,  would  be  above  the  part  witii 
freshwater  shells,  and  the  mammalian  remains  were  in  the  lower  part,  it  is 
likely  that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  Prof.  Seeley's  statement  is  correct. 
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limit  of  the  submergence  of  the  Stage  I  am  examining,  defines 
the  limit  of  this  marine  and  fluvio-marine  part  of  the  formation 
in  Sheets  51,  64,  Go,  and  69  ;  and  this  line  is  carried  thence  north- 
wards in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of  increasing  depression  in 
that  direction,  which  the  limit  in  elevation  reached  by  the  forma- 
tion in  Sheets  85,  86,  and  94  furnishes. 

I  have  no  certain  knowledge  (beyond  the  presence  of  gravel, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  unfossiliferous)  of  any  thing  which  can 
be  identified  with  this  formation  within  the  line  thus  carried 
northwards  till  the  north  of  Sheet  86  is  reached,  where,  on  the  north 
of  the  Humber,  marine  gravel  with  the  Cyreiia  occurs  at  Kelsea 
Hill  and  at  Paull  (PaghiU)  Cliff,  both  a  few  miles  east  of  Hull ; 
but  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Humber,  at  Eirmington  (just 
where  the  broken  line  extending  northwards  a  few  miles  from  the 
Lincolnshire  coast  makes  a  short  westerly  defiectiou  in  the  north  of 
Sheet  86  of  Map  5),  Mr.  Home  and  I  found  united  valves  ^of  the 
marine  and  eatuarine  shells  Scrohicularia  piper ata  and  Mytilus 
tdidis  imbedded  in  a  brick-clay,  from  which  wo  learnt  that  mamma- 
lian remains  had  been  also  obtained.  Although  the  Cijrena  was  not 
with  these,  I  feel  little  doubt  of  this  clay  being  a  part  of  the  for- 
mation, and  corresponding  to  the  gravel  with  Cyrena  in  Holdemess 
in  the  same  way  that  the  brick-clay  of  the  Nar  (in  which  also  no 
trace  of  the  Cyrma  has  been  detected)  corresponds  to  the  gravel 
with  Cyrena  at  March.  Its  elevation  appears  to  be  somewhere 
between  80  and  90  feet. 

The  section  of  this  Cyrena-gravel  afforded  by  the  Kelsea  Hill 
ballast-pit  near  Hedon  Station,  when  I  drew  it  in  1867,  is  shown  at 
page  713 ;  and  the  section  at  one  part  being  more  than  30  feet  high, 
and  the  CV/r^/io-valves  present  nearly  to  the  top,  it  shows  this  gravel 
here  to  reach  the  elevation  of  about  55  feet  above  0.  D.  These  valves 
are  here  also  in  association  with  marine  shells  only ;  and,  as  is  the 
case  at  March,  none  of  the  valves  are  joined,  as  they  frequently  are 
in  the  freshwater  parts  of  the  formation,  thus  showing  that  they 
have  been  transported  by  rivcr-fioods  into  the  sea-bed.  Along  the 
Holdemess  coast-section,  where  it  is  shown  in  figs.  XLYI.  to  XLIX. 
by  bed  <!»,  the  greatest  elevation  of  this  gravel  seems  to  be  from  75 
to  80  feet  above  the  beach,  or  say  90  above  0.  D.,  dying  out  against 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Purple  Clay,  D,  which  seems  to  have  formed 
low  islets  in  this  gravel-sea.  I  am  not,  however,  aware  of  any 
shells  having  been  obtained  from  it  in  the  Holdemess  Cliff. 

At  Hessle,  where  it  is  also  unfossiliferous,  it  rests  upon  a  clay-pan 
which  is  strongly  ripple-marked  (see  fig.  XLV.)  and  which  overlies 
rubble  with  mammalian  remains  that  rests  on  the  Chalk.  Here, 
again,  we  have  good  evidence  of  the  gravel  having  been  accumulated 
under  a  redepression,  which  first  caused  a  land-surface  to  become 
covered  with  mud,  which  was  left  dry  and  ripple-marked  at  low 
-water,  and  eventually  submerged  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  sand  and 
gravel,  <&,  laid  down  on  this,  to  be  deposited  up  to  the  level  it  reaches 
in  fig.  XLIV. 

I  have  continued  the  broken  Hne  of  Map  5  northwards  on  the 

dA2 
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west  of  the  Wold  through  Sheet  93  into  96,  because  the  great 
plain  of  the  vale  of  York  is  overspread  with  sand  and  gravel  cor- 
responding in  elevation  to  this,  and  which  extends  to  the  western 
foot  of  the  Wold.  I  am  not  aware  whether  shells  have  occurred  in 
it  in  this  vale ;  but  where  it  is  here  overlain  by  the  clay  of  the 
minor  glaciation  it  has,  according  to  Mr.  Dakyns  (vol,  xxviii.  of  the 
Journal,  p.  382),  jrielded  mammalian  remains.  The  upper  limit 
of  this  seems  to  be  somewhere  about  100  feet,  and  the  sand  and 
gravel  itself  to  die  out  beneath  the  clay  of  the  minor  glaciation,  r, 
against  the  parting  between  the  drainage  to  the  Tees  and  that  to  the 
Humber.  Near  York  it  passes  under  this  day,  and  so  continues 
northwards  in  the  direction  of  this  parting ;  but  over  the  eajBtem 
side  of  the  vale,  between  York  and  the  Wold,  it  seems  to  be  mostly 
uncovered  by  this  clay.  The  gravel  at  corresponding  elevation  in 
the  vale  of  Pickering  appears  to  be  of  the  same  age,  the  sea  having 
either  dverflowed  this  by  entering  from  the  vale  of  York  through 
the  gorge  by  which  the  Derwent  flows  outward  from  this  Pickering 
vale,  or  by  raising  the  water-level  within  this  vale  caused  the  Der- 
went to  expand  over  it :  but  no  trace  of  this  gravel  appears  along 
the  Yorkshire  coast  section,  north  of  that  shown  in  ^.  XXIX.,  xmtil 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees  valley  in  Sheet  103  is  reached  ♦.  Up  that 
valley,  however,  sand  and  gravel  corresponding  to  this  which  I  have 
been  tracing  extends,  rising  to  corresponding  elevations  on  that  side 
of  the  parting  between  the  Tees  and  Humber  drainage  that  the 
gravel  of  the  Yale  of  York  attains  on  the  other,  and  similarly  passii^ 
under  the  clay  of  the  minor  glaciation,  though  often  uncovered  by 
it ;  and  this,  I  understand,  has  pelded  shells.  Throughout  both  the 
Yale  of  York  and  that  of  the  Tees  this  gravel  rests  on  Glacial  Clay, 
which  in  the  latter  varies  in  character,  part  of  it  consisting  of  laiiu- 
nated  clay  used  for  brick-making,  which  probably  belongs  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  major  glaciation  when  the  ice  had  not  been  de- 
flected, and  the  rest  being  the  purple  clay,  D,  both  of  these  vales 
having  been  buried  in  ice  throughout  that  glaciation. 

Northwards  from  this  through  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
from  the  information  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  Topley,  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  I  have  learnt  that  a  sand  and  gravel  occurs  in  tbe 
preglacial  valleys  of  which  the  broken  line  in  Sheets  105  and  109 
of  Map  5  follows  the  direction  ;  and  this,  which  rests  on  a  Lo^wer 
Clay,  is  overlain  by  the  clay  of  the  minor  glaciation,  which,  where 
it  passes  over  the  edge  of  the  gravel,  so  as  to  rest  directly  on  the 
Lower  Clay,  is  not  easily  distinguished,  though  as  a  rule  it  is,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  north-west  of  England,  much  more  sparsely  supplied 
with  boulders  (and  these  for  the  most  part  of  smaller  size)  than  is^ 
the  case  with  the  Lower  Clay. 

*  This  I  state,  howerer,  on  my  own  personal  examination,  only  aa  far  north 
as  Scarborough ;  and  whether  any  sand  and  graTel  referable  to  that  vhadi  I 
am  describing  oocuzb  in  the  small  valleys  that  open  seawards  from  the  altera 
moorlands,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Some  lenticular  beds  of  gravel  of  smAll  csteue 
occur  in  and  under  the  Purple  Clay  along  this  ooast-eeotion,  which  lead  nr  fa> 
the  opinion,  expressed  ante,  that  the  Purple  Clay,  though  tenuinatiiig 
errestrial  conditions,  b^gan  by  submarine  extrusion. 
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I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  to  ]>rove  that  in  the  vales  of  York 
and  Tees  this  gravel  originated  in  a  redepression  ;  hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  know  of  nothing  to  snggest  that  the  redepression,  of  which 
in  connexion  with  this  formation  we  get  such  clear  evidence  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Humber,  did  not  extend  to  these  parts  of  England  also. 

The  Upper  Clay  of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland,  which 
in  Stage  YII.  I  refer  to  the  minor  glaciation,  and  connect  with  that 
thus  overlying  the  C?/r«na-formation  in  Yorkshire,  is  in  most  parts 
of  the  lower  ground  of  the  north-west  of  England  separated  from 
the  clay  of  the  major  glaciation  by  sand  and  gravel,  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  Cyrena-f ormatHon  of  the  eastern  side  of  England  ;  and 
this  contains  marine  moUusca.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  sand 
and  gravel  which  (corresponding  to  that  of  the  east  shown  under 
the  letters  e  and  /  )  was  deposited  after  the  retreat  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  ice  of  the  major  glaciation  in  the  north-west  contains 
moUuscan  remains,  there  appear  to  bo  no  means  of  distinguishing  the 
one  from,  the  other ;  and  indeed,  whether  the  redrepression  extended 
to  that  part  of  England  or  not,  the  sea  from  the  original  great  in- 
crement of  depression  in  that  direction  probably  continued  to  cover 
the  lower  elevations  there ;  so  that  the  redepression,  if  it  extended 
to  that  part,  would,  owing  to  the  abrupt  way  in  which  the  plain  of 
Cheshire  and  south-west  Lancashire  is  bounded  by  the  mountain- 
region,  but  very  little  enlarge  the  area  thus  remaining  sea-covered. 
I  have  not  therefore  attempted  to  delineate  by  a  line  on  Map  5 
the  limit  of  the  submergence  of  the  north-west  of  England  during 
the  C i/rerui-f ormation,  as  I  have  done  that  of  the  north-east ;  but 
the  area  which  is  shaded  with  verj-  fine  dots  in  that  map  to  indicate 
the  moraine  of  the  minor  glaciation  there  can  differ,  I  think,  but 
little  from  this  limit  also. 

As  the  clay  of  the  minor  glaciation,  or  Upper  Clay,  in  the  north- 
west (G'  of  fig.  LIII.),  contains  marine  shells  which  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  in  a  similar  way  to  those  found  in  the  clay  of 
the  major  glaciation  of  that  part  of  England  (viz.,  by  being  dropped 
over  the  place  where  the  moraine  was  undergoing  extrusion  beneath 
the  sea  by  fioe-ice  bringing  them  from  shore-lines),  and  as  the 
corresponding  clay  of  the  north-east  seems  to  be  free  from  shells, 
and  in  other  ways  indicates  that  emergence  from  the  depression 
I  have  just  traced  took  place  before  it  was  laid  upon  the  Cyrena- 
formation,  the  middle  sand  must  reach  to  elevations  as  great  as, 
and  probably  greater  than,  those  to  which  the  part  of  this  Upper 
Clay  of  the  north-west  which  contains  shells  reaches.  My  im- 
pression has  been  that  in  the  shell-bearing  condition  this  clay  was 
confined  to  low  levels,  such  as  that  of  Blackpool  Cliif,  Mersey 
Docks,  &c.;  but  Mr.  Shone  speaks  of  it  as  in  this  condition  reach- 
ing the  elevation  of  600  feet  at  Macclesfield  *  and  Amfield. 

If  such  really  be  the  case,  this  would  conflict  considerably  with 

"*  Mr.  Darbishire,  inTol.  ii.  p.  41  of  the  Geol.  Ma^.,  calls  the  claj  at  Maccles- 
field **  Lover  Boulder  Clay ; "  and  as  the  bed  on  which  the  gravel  at  the  ceme- 
teiT  which  yielded  him  the  shells  he  there  describes  from  thence  rests,  he  says, 
at  600  feet  eleTation,  on  clay,  I  presume  that  this  must  be  the  Lower  instead  of 
the  Upper  Clay. 
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the  features  in  the  east ;  for  not  only  would  it  show  an  emergence 
of  near  600  feet  during  the  formation  of  that  clay  (the  bed  h  of 
fig.  LTI.,  and  the  general  distribution  of  tiie  beds  which  succeed 
the  upper  clay  in  Lancashire  showing  that  at  its  close  the  north- 
west had  emerged  within  20  or  25  feet  of  its  present  level),  but  if 
the  evidences  of  land-surface  beneoth  the  middle  sand  which  have 
been  offered  by  geologists  are  reliable  (of  which  I  am  not  satisfied, 
however),  it  would  show  a  previous  resubmergence  to  such  an  extont 
ns  to  have  again  brought  the  north  of  Enghmd  to  an  insular  state, 
altogether  separated  from  the  south,  for  the  water-parting  between  the 
Trent  and  Weaver  systems  is  below  400  feet.  I  therefore  think  it 
probable  that  the  case^  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shone  must  be  those  of 
the  Lower  Clay,  in  which  some  local  division  by  a  sand  intercalation 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  Upper  Clay  is  present. 

As  regards  the  evidences  of  redepression  in  the  north-west,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  those  at  Oldham  offered  by  Mr.  Hollings worth 
in  the  37th  volume  of  the  *  Journal,'  p.  713,  are  sufficiently  clear  to 
justify  my  quoting   them   in   support   of  this  redepression ;   but 
Mr.  Mackintosh  informs  me  that  the  middle  sand  of  the  north- 
west is  underlain  by  peat-beds  near  Crewe,  at  an  elevation  of  be- 
tween 150  and  200  feet.     This  would  well  agree  with  the  evidences 
of  resubmergence  in  the  north-east,  because  it  is  probable  that  the 
very  greut  increment  in  that  direction  of  the  original  submergence 
described  in  Stage  II.  may  have  left  the  north-west  still  submerged 
at  low  levels  when  the  de^  ression  of  the  stage  I  am  now  examining 
commenced ;   but  Mr.  Kendall,  in  the  same  volume  (p.  38),  give^ 
several  instances  of  beds  of  peat  reached  in  borings  in  West  Cumber- 
land and  North  Lancashire,  which,  if  connected  with  this  redepression, 
would,  as  they  occur  beneath  the  present  sea-level,  indicate  a  com- 
plete emergence  of  the  north-west  previous  to  this  stage.     They, 
however,  appear  to  me,  from  his  maps  and  figures,  to  be  all  posteiior 
to  the  Upper  Clay,  except  the  instance  at  Lindal,  which  seems  to 
occur  beneath  near  100  feet  of  glacial  clay,  and  to  occupy  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  150  feet,  thus  agreeing  with  Crewe.     I,  however,  agree 
with  Mr.  Kendall  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  may  not  be  due 
to  transport  during  the  major  glaciation,  rather  than  evidence  of  & 
land-surface  in  situ ;  for  I  have  seen  beds  of  peat  some  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  of  considerable  length  interstratified  in  the  marine  Till  of 
Cromer;  and  the  100  feet  of  clay  which  overlies  it  is  by  no  meaitf 
consonant  with  the  normal  thickness  of  the  Upper  Clay  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

Having  now  traced  the  redepression  of  the  east  side  of  Engiaxui 
as  having  brought  the  sea-level  in  Suffolk  to  between  40  and  Tmj 
feet,  and  in  Essex  to  at  least  30  feet  above  the  present,  and  is  tbr 
country  around  the  Wash  to  a  similar  elevation,  from  whence  north- 
wards the  depression  increased  so  as  to  bring  this  level  np  to 
nearly  100  feet,  the  question  presents  itself,  how  is  the  volume  of 
water  which  under  such  circumstances  occupied  the  Thames  vafieT 
reconcilable  with  this,  if  such  water  was  fresh?  In  that  taxt- 
nexion  I  would  first  observe  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware*  thi4t » 
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nothing  in  bed  0  4  in  this  valley  to  indicate  that  the  water  at  the 
time  of  its  accomulation  was  fresh, — at  any  rate  perennially  fresh ; 
and  it  is  this  bed  only  which  from  the  elevation  it  attains  offers  any 
indication  of  a  volume  of  water  having  occupied  the  Thames  valley 
ver}'  much  in  excess  of  that  at  the  present  day ;  for  if  we  compare 
the  height  reached  by  that  part  of  0  3  at  Grays  which  contains  shells, 
with  the  bottom  of  the  Cyrewa-river  there,  shown  in  figs.  XXI.  and 
XXII.,  the  probable  volume  would  not  exceed  that  of  the  present 
river  at  Northfleet,  where,  when  mv  father  was  a  sailor,  fresh  water 
for  the  China  voyage  was  taken  in  from  the  Thames  itself ;  while 
the  flatness  of  the  fall,  and  the  greater  distance  of  the  sea-water 
from  Grays  during  the  formation  of  0  2  than  it  now  is  from 
Northfleet,  which  the  features  of  the  Clacton  section  show,  seem  to 
me  to  remove  all  difiSculty  in  this  question,  so  far  as  beds  1,  2,  and 
the  lower  part  of  3,  at  Grays,  Erith,  Crayford,  and  Ilford,  are  con- 
cerned. As  regards  ^  4,  and  the  upper  part  of  ^  3,  if  fluviatile  shells 
have  occurred  in  them,  the  fact  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  nor 
should  I,  when  the  great  flooding  of  the  country  at  that  time  is 
considered,  regard  it,  if  it  did,  as  a  difficulty*.  The  bed 
^  4  at  Clacton  is  unfossiliferous ;  but  from  its  transgressive 
position,  and  its  evident  succession  by  increasing  depression  to  the 
bed  ^  3  there,  with  its  marine  or  estuarine  shells  (notwithstanding 
that  some  denudation  of  the  edge  of  ^  3  seems  to  have  occurred 
during  this  movement),  we  cannot  question  its  having  been  due  to 
this  redepression.  The  deposit,  however,  changes  from  the  clay  and 
sandy  loam  of  ^  2  and  3  to  gravel  with  which  loam  is  inter- 
mixed ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  conspire,  with  the  form  of  brick- 
earth  with  bands  of  race  which  f  4  assumes  within  the  present 
Thames  valley,  to  show  that  the  later  part  of  this  depression  was 
accompanied  by  a  refrigeration  of  climate  consequent  on  the  approach 
of  the  minor  glaciation  described  in  Stage  VII.  This  approach,  as 
well  as  the  wane  of  that  glaciation,  seems  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  great  flooding  of  the  land  ;  for  the  gravel  g,  which  accumulated 
during  that  st^age,  passes  up  into  brickearth  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  in  which  ^  3  of  the  C^rena-formation  does ;  and  other 
phenomena  described  in  that  stage  point  to  this  flooding  having 
occurred  at  the  close  of  ibis  glaciation.  If  this  was  the  case  when 
the  Cyrtfiui -depression  was  extending  the  sea- water  up  the  eastern 
▼alleys,  the  efi'ect  might  have  been  to  render  that  water  uninhabi- 
table by  moUusca,  whether  marine  or  freshwater.  Something 
evidently  caused  the  disappearance  of  both  kinds  of  mollusca  at 
Clacton  before  bed  4  accumulated  there ;  and  the  mixture  of  loam 
with  the  gravel  of  that  bed  is  suggestive  of  freshets  filling  the  rivers 
and  estuaries  with  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  which,  in  the  more  sea- 
ward position  of  Clacton,  was  intermixed  with  a  lax^e  quantity  of 
stones  by  coast-ice  from  shores  formed  of  graveh  c  and  /,  but  which, 

*  Prof.  Morris,  in  a  notice  of  the  Grays  brick-pits  in  the  Geol.  Mag.  for  1867, 
p.  63,  speaks  of  the  "  brown  clay  '*  over  the  false-bedded  sand  ^  3,  which  I 
call  ^  4,  as  yielding  no  fossils ;  and  he  doubts  the  fluyiatile  origin  of  both  that 
and  part  of  the  sands  it  rests  on.    See,  however,  note  at  page  741. 
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higher  np  the  Thames  valley,  was  precipitated  so  much  more  pro- 
fusely as  to  form  the  brickearth  which  there  represents  no.  4,  and 
in  which  stones  are  in  very  subordinate  proportion. 

This  depression  necessarily  raised  the  water-line  of  all  the  rivers ; 
and  the  effect  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  shown  by  the  gravel  of  the 
Wey,  at  Peasemarsh  (near  Guildford  in  Sheet  8),  and  that  near 
Dieppe  on  the  li'renoh  coast  overlying  a  bed  of  peat  as  described  by 
Mr.  Godwin-Austen  in  the  11th  volume  of  the  'Journal,'  p.  11^; 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  system  the  river-gravel  of 
the  present  stage  must  generally  be  undistinguishable  from  tj, 
because  the  rise  of  the  land  during  Stage  VII.  (in  a  pause  of  whidi 
the  gravel  g  and  the  shiugle  at  tho  foot  of  the  buried  diffs  of 
the  south  were  formed)  brought  the  water-line  back  again  to  the 
same  level,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  at  which  bed  3  of  the  Cyrena- 
formation  began  to  accumulate.  We  see  this  by  the  features  of  tho 
Grays  and  Crayford  sections  (figs.  XXI.  and  XXXII.),  and  by  that 
of  the  Bford  section  (fig.  XXY.)  more  clearly  still ;  for  there,  in 
the  Uphall  field,  the  gravel  g  overlies  the  Cyrefuv-heda  2  and  3. 
which  had  in  the  interval  been  disturbed  and  denuded,  so  tiiat 
this  gravel  spreads  over  their  inclined  edges,  while  the  London-road 
field  (fig.  XXVI.),  being  at  a  higher  level  than  the  Uphall,  and  than 
that  to  which  gravel  g  attains  east  of  London,  shows  the  CyreMh 
formation  not  covered  by  that  gravel  but  by  the  coeval  formation  y 
instead.  If  it  should  chance  that  reindeer-remains  were  found  in 
the  gravel  g  in  the  Uphall  field,  or  in  the  bed  y  of  the  London-road 
field,  the  discovery  would  probably  be  announced  as  one  in  the  Cgrena- 
formation ;  whereas  it  would  be  in  one  separated  from  that  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  involved  in  the  depression  which  I  have 
traced,  by  part  of  that  reelevation  which,  in  Stage  VU.,  I  am  about 
to  trace,  and  by  the  change  in  climate  caused  by  the  incoming  of 
the  minor  glaciation ;  and  it  is  in  this  way,  I  apprehend,  until  the 
contrary  be  dearly  shown,  that  the  gravel  at  Oxford,  of  whidi 
Prof.  Prestwich  speaks  as  containing  Reindeer-remains  at  the  same 
elevation  above  the  river  as  that  which  has  yielded  the  Cyrena^  may 
be  thus  quite  distinct  from  it  *.  Perhaps,  also,  some  of  tiie  patdies 
of  gravd.  in  the  valleys  of  tiie  Wealden  area,  that  are  at  higfaflr 
elevations  than  the  general  outspread  near  the  rivers  whidi  seems 
to  belong  to  Stage  VII.,  may  be  remnants  of  the  deposits  of  these 
rivers  when  their  water-line  was  raised  by  the  depression  of  the 
C^rdna-formation. 

As  regards  the  evidences  of  this  redepression  southwards  from  the 
Thames,  they  are,  though  more  obscure,  I  think  to  be  traoed. 

A  range  of  sections  showing  old  cliffs  with  beaches  at  their  ibQt» 
and  buried  under  the  accumulations  described  in  Stage  VU.,  haw 
occurred  on  both  the  French  and  English  sides  of  the  Britiak 
Channel,  and  been  described  by  geologists  in  the  Society's  *  Joomal ' 
and  elsewhere;  viz.  at  Sangatte  t,  at  Brighton^,  at  the  Isle  of  Wj^ 

*  See,  however,  note  at  page  741. 

t  By  Prestwioh,  in  vol.  vii.  p.  274,  and  voL  zsd.  p.  441. 

I  By  Murchison,  in  vol.  vii.  p.  365,  and  A  Tyior,  in  vol.  zzv.  p^  79. 
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Foreland',  at  Portland  t,  and  at  Sili  Bay  in  South  Wales  J.  Gravel 
and  sand  is  spread  over  the  low  ground  which,  beginning  at  Brighton, 
extends  westwards  over  a  gradually  widening  area  between  the 
coast  and  the  South  Downs,  in  Sheet  9,  into  apparent  inosculation 
with  the  gravel  at  a  nearly  corresponding  level  which  occurs  through 
the  south  of  Sheets  11  and  15,  and  to  which  I  have  already  adverted 
in  connexion  with  the  Bournemouth  plateau  in  tracing  the  emergence 
from  the  great  depression  (see  anU,  p.  688).  This  sand,  in  which  he 
found  marine  shells,  an  Echinoderm,  a  Cirripcd,  and  some  Eorami- 
nifera,  all  of  species  living  in  the  British  Channel,  Mr.  Prestwich  has 
regarded  as  of  the  age  of  the  Brighton  beach  § ;  but  as  the  places  where 
he  describes  it,  viz.  A visford  and  Bourne  Common  (from  the  former  of 
which  he  obtained  these  organic  remains),  are  respectively,  he  says, 
at  100  and  140  feet  elevation  above  0.  D.,  and  the  Brighton  beach 
is  only  from  10  to  12  feet  above  the  existing  one||,  1  fail  to  see  this, 
especially  as  these  places  are  about  midway  between  that  beach  and 
the  one  at  the  Eoreland  or  Eastern  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
described  by  Mr.  Codriugton  (and  shown  in  fig.  LY.,  copied  from 
his  figure),  where  the  top  of  the  shingle  at  the  cliffs*  base  is  at 
only  60  feet  above  0.  D.  1[.  All  these  beaches  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  formed  during  a  pause  in  the  rise  from  the  depression  I  have 
been  tracing,  when  the  laud  became  stationary,  and  the  gravel  </ 
described  in  Stage  YII.  accumulated ;  for  it  seems  to  me  an  impossi- 
bility that  cliffs  in  yielding  strata,  such  as  the  chalk  of  the 
Brighton  one,  or  the  marl  of  the  Foreland  one,  can  survive  a  sub- 
mergence— the  action  of  the  sea  during  which  must  inevitably  be  to 
plane  them  off ;  while  during  emergence  cliffs  cannot  form,  because 
the  sea  is  receding.  It  is  therefore  only  at  the  upper  limit  of  a 
submergence,  or  during  a  stationary  period,  that  such  cliffs  can  be 
formed ;  and  these,  unless  protect^  (as  the  clifis  in  question  have 
been  by  becoming  buried  under  a  peculiar  formation),  would  be  soon 
obliterated  by  atmospheric  agency.  Thus,  I  think,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  South  of  England  has  never  been  submerged  since  the  Brighton 
and  Foreland  beaches  wore  formed,  unless  it  were  after  they  re- 
ceived the  envelope  of  materials  under  which  they  are  buried,  which 
is  not  applicable  to  the  present  contention,  or  even  suggested. 

It  was  before  these  beaches  came  into  existence  that  the  Avisford 
and  Bourne-Common  sands  were,  in  my  opinion,  accumulated  up  to 
elevations  of  140  feet;  and  these  appear  to  me  to  indicate  the  sub- 
mei^ence  of  the  South  Coast  during  the  (7yr«na-formation,  though 
I  cannot  point  to  any  actual  evidence  of  rc-submergence  connected 
with  them,  or  to  the  presence  of  the  Cyrena  in  them. 

♦  By  Godrington,  in  vol.  xxvi.  p.  541,  of  whose  section  fig.  LV.  is  a  copy, 
t  By  Prestwich,  in  vol  xxxi.  p.  36. 
I  By  same,  in  Brit  Association  Reports  for  1880,  p.  581. 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  219. 


I  Ibid,  p.  220,  and  vol.  xxviii.  p.  38. 


Avisford  is  in  the  south-centre  of  Sheet  9,  20  miles  west  of  Brighton,  and 
23  E.N.E.  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Foreland ;  and  Bourne  Common  is  oue  west  of 
tbiA,  and  on  the  diyision  of  Sheets  9  and  10,  33  miles  west  of  Brighton  and  14 
north-east  of  the  Foreland. 
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The  same  movement  of  depression,  however,  carried  the  salt  water 
on  the  French  side  up  the  Somme  valley  as  far  as  Abbeville,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  sand  and  gravel  with  marine  sheUs  in  which  the  Cyrena 
occurs  at  Menchecourt,  the  upper  part  of  which,  according  to  Prof. 
Prestwich's  sections  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1864, 
seems  to  be  about  85,  and  the  lower  about  35  feet  above  0.  D. 

M.  Rutot  refers  this  sand  and  gravel  to  a  depression  of  the 
Somme  valley  causing  a  reentry  of  the  sea  there*,  and  states  that 
it  is  overlain  by  clayey  bands  containing  in  their  midst  sand  with 
freshwater  shells  only  (being  the  reverse  of  the  feature  disclosed  by 
Clacton) ;  and  he  attributes  this  to  the  reelevation  of  the  valley ;  bot 
inasmuch  as  an  elevation  of  the  land  would  convert  the  central  or 
deeper  part  of  a  saltwater  estuary,  rather  than  the  shallower  sides 
of  it,  into  a  freshwater  river,  and  it  is  on  the  sloi>ing  sides  of  the 
Somme  valley  that  the  bed  thus  passing  up  from  a  salt  to  a  fresh- 
water condition  occurs,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  it  could  only  have 
arisen  from  that  augmentation  in  the  volume  of  the  fresh  water 
which  I  have  traced  in  the  case  of  the  Cyrena-iormviiioji  in  the 
Thames  valley.  It  is  the  gravel  occupying  the  centre  of  the  Somme 
valley,  beneath  the  modern  peat,  to  which  the  reelevation  gave  rise, 
that  corresponds,  in  my  view,  most  nearly  to  g  ot  my  figures.  This 
elevation  brought  the  sea-level  down  to  that  of  the  beaches  of  the 
buried  cliffs ;  but  the  gravel  beneath  the  peat  descends  below  this 
level  at  Menchecourt,  because  it  occupies  the  centre  of  (he  old 
river-bottom. 

On  the  shore  at  Selsea  in  Sussex,  10  miles  south,  and  seaward  of 
the  line  of  submergence  thus  indicated  by  the  Avisford  and  Bourne- 
(;ommon  sand  and  shingle,  and  midway  between  those  ^wo  placeB* 
but  at  full  120  feet  less  elevation  (for  it  is  washed  by  the  sea  at  high 
water),  occurs  a  bed  of  mud  rich  in  marine  moUusca,  with  which 
mammalian  remains  have  also  occurred.  This  bed  is  described  by 
Mr.  God  win- Austen  t  as  overlain  by  the  clayey  gravel  with  great 
blocks  of  hypersthene  rock  described  in  Stage  VIE.  as  a  formation  of 
the  minor  glaciation,  and  shown  in  fig.  XLII.  by  the  letter  6 ;  and 
a  list  of  the  moUusca  from  it  have  been  given  by  him  and  by  Mr. 
Dixon  ti  to  which  Mr.  Alfred  Bell  has  made  many  additions  §. 
The  whole  form  a  remarkable  group,  showing  on  the  one  hand,  br 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^U  Boyale  Malacologique  de  Belgiqae  for  1881.  ftoC 
Preetwich  also,  in  his  memoir  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1864  (p.  284),  ^owt  thf 
gravel  with  CyreTia  and  marine  shells  at  Menchecourt  as  underUan  by  saod^ 
marl  containing  chiefly  laud  and  freshwater  shells.  This  indicates  that  % 
change  of  the  ancient  Somme  from  a  freshwater  to  a  marine  oonditioD  took 
place  by  the  depression  which  1  have  traced,  just  as  Clacton  does  for  the 
ancient  Thames  system. 

t  Quart.  Journ.  G^l.  Soo.  vol.  xiii.  p.  40. 

i  Geology  of  Sussex,  1st  edit.  p.  18. 
These,  according  to  a  list  famished  by  Mr.  Bell  to  my  late  fatlicr,  ia  in? 
possession,  are  25  in  number,  making  with  the  species  mentioned  by  IMxoii  aaa 
Godwin-Austen,  and  one  by  S.  P.  Woodward  (in  MS.),  a  total  of  79,  after 
deducting  six  repeated  synonymously,  there  being  some  obsolete  naoMt  is 
Dixon's  ust.  The  whole  79  are  species  living  on  the  south  coait  of  ~ 
except  the  two  mentioned  in  the  text  as  conflned  to  the  Luntanian  ooaat. 
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the  presence  of  two  species,  Tjutraria  rugosa  and  Fecten  poly- 
morphus  (which  are  Lusifcanian  species  not  now  ranging  into 
British  seas),  and  hy  the  general  character  of  the  shells,  a  somewhat 
warmer  sea  than  now  washes  the  Sussex  coast ;  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  absence  of  any  species  not  known  as  living  in  the  British  or 
Lusitanian  seas,  a  much  more  modern  origin  than  the  Upper  Crag, 
or  even  the  lower  part  of  the  sand  6  i,  or  the  Bridlington  or  Dim- 
lington  beds ;  all  of  which  do  contain  Crag  species  not  known  as 
living  ;  while  the  absence  of  such  species  as  Astarte  horealis  (arctica) 
found  in  the  gravel  b  \  and  other  Arctic  species  found  in  the  clay 
of  the  great  glaciation,  where  that  was  of  submarine  extrusion, 
equally  remove  the  bed  from  any  connexion  with  the  period  of  the 
major  glaciation.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  bed  coincides  nearly 
with  the  base  of  the  C t/rena-f orm&tion  in  the  Thames  valley,  and  was 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  redepression  under  which  that 
formation  took  place,  having  accumulated  before  the  invading  sea 
reached  the  Avisford  and  Bourne-Common  level ;  the  Lusitanian 
character  of  the  moUusca,  which  distinguishes  it  from  what  I  regard 
as  the  nearly  synchronous  gravel  of  the  Wash  country  (the  mollusca 
of  which,  though  all  living  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  comprise  four 
species  confined  to  the  sea  north  of  the  British  Isles  *),  being  due 
to  the  intervention  of  the  isthmus  between  Kent  and  France, 
which  was  then  in  existence. 

Upon  the  effect  which  such  an  isthmus  would  produce  in  this  way, 
I  need  not  enlarge,  as  it  is  obvious  to  geologists,  and  its  existence 
subsequently  to  the  great  glaciation  is  generally  conceded :  but  the 
few  shells  and  other  organisms  found  by  Mr.  Prestwich  in  the  sands 
at  100  feet  elevation  at  Avisford,  furnish  no  indication  of  that 
warmer  sea  which  the  Selsea  sliells  do ;  and  they,  in  my  view, 
accumulated  at  the  culmination  of  the  depression  that  preceded  the 
minor  glaciation,  and  when  the  Selsea  bed  had  twenty  fathoms 
water  over  it,  the  deposit  corresponding  to  the  sand  of  Avisford 
which  accumulated  there  having  been  removed  by  the  waves  during 
emergence.  The  approach  of  the  minor  glaciation  was  then  re- 
frigerating both  sea  and  land ;  but  whether  the  disappearance  of  the 
southern  shells  from  the  Sussex  coast  was  due  to  this  refrigeration 
alone,  or  to  its  being  accompanied  by  the  letting  in  of  the  North 
Sea  by  the  submergence  of  the  isthmus,  may  be  left  to  conjecture, 
though  the  character  of  the  existing  English  fauna,  especially  the 

*  The  gravel  of  Kelsea  Hill  has  vieldfd  only  two  of  these  shells,  that  of 
March  all  four,  and  the  Nar  brickeartn  onl}'  one.  The  rest  of  the  shells  from 
all  the  marine  beds  in  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Yorkshire,  which  I  refer 
to  the  C^^a-formation,  still  live  in  British  seas.  Three  of  these  four,  viz. 
PUuTOtoma  pyramidalis^  Astarte  horealis,  and  Tellina  lata  {cclcarea),  are  given 
in  Mr.  Shone's  list,  p.  394  of  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  Quart.  Joum.,  as  occurring  in  the 
upper  boulder-clay  of  the  north-west ;  the  rest  of  these  shells  in  that  clay,  ex- 
cept the  Arctic  species  Naiica  affinis  (clausa\  still  living  in  British  seas.  The 
fourth,  Trophan  scafari/ortnis,  he  gives  with  Astarte  horealis  from  the  Middle 
sands  of  the  north-west  (the  Cyrma-formation),  in  association  with  species 
all  still  living  in  British  seas.  Space  does  not  allow  me  to  give  Hsts  of  the 
mollusca  from  the  various  beds  examined  in  this  memoir. 
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reptili&a  part  of  it,  points  ratlier  to  the  iaeulation  of  EngUndtuTing 
taken  place  aubsequently  to  the  minor  glaciation. 

By  permiseion  of  Mr,  God  win- Austen  and  of  the  Coundl,  1  here 
pve  the  woodcut  from  hia  paper. 


Cutii 


—Diagram  section  thovniig  (A«  general  relation  of  tkt  Kevtr 
Tertiary  depogiu  of  the  Sutiex  levels. 


a.  V^Blable  mould. 

h.  Briokeorth  with  small  aiurp  Bplinten  of  ilint,  and  oc- 
uaaioQBllj  old  Tertiury  pebblec,  ood  the  luall  aecdg 
ofwttve  plant.  'I'his  thickens  towards  the  hiU>, 
and  tliere  conlaine  Hdica  and  Saccitua. 

c.  Qraiel,  mlii  occoaional  Beams  of  sand  and  pebblea, ' 

nnd  with  raariDS  shells. 

d.  Yellow  clajBT  gravel  with  granitic  blocks,  some  of 

nhicb  are  of  very  tarae  dimeDsiona,  ranging  up  to 
DiBBses  uf  20  tons'  weight,  and  one  being  2T  feet  in 
imferenoB.  _  J 


G  of  mj  tf<>tn. 
and  dwnbtil 
inStag^m 


e.  The    I 

/.  "Lower 


mud    deposit    with    Ltttraria    mgota    Ite.    and     tnamisalis" 
idgr»TBl''=/of  my  flgUBM,    g.  Older  Tertiarj  rtrata. 


Two  things  contribuie  to  show'  that  this  Sclsea  bed  {e  of  lia 
diagratn)  was  not  dac  to  the  retiring  aea  of  the  great  glaciation— 
one  the  presence  of  shells,  the  beds  of  that  glaciation  in  UampstuR 
being  destitute  of  them  :  and  the  other  the  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
Qodwin-Auston,  and  shown  in  his  diagram  section,  that  this  bed  i- 
unoonformable  to  the  gravel  of  the  Hampshire  inlet,  termed  by  him 
the  "  lower  ted  gravel,"  and  corresponding  to  /  of  my  figuiei.  of 
which  I  have  traced  the  umergence. 

This  iinconformity,  if  it  do  not  prove  redepression,  is  at  any  nir 
very  consistent  with  it ;  and  the  presence  of  mammalian  rt-maia- 
associated  with  the  marine  Mollusca  in  this  bed  b  muoh  more  con- 
sistent with  its  accumulation  when  near  to  land,  and  ooTered  by  a> 
great  depth  of  water,  than  when  the  sea  was  more  than  twoit; 
fathoms  deep  over  it,  and  the  shore  at  least  nine  miles  to  the  mvth 
of  it,  as  it  must  have  been  when  tiie  Boumo-Common  and  Avisfori 
beds  aocamulat«d. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  group  of  beds  in  the  foregoing  dit- 
gram  section  relatively  to  the  gtavd  of  the  great  submer^uce  tai 
major  glaciation,  b',  c,  e,  aud  /,  is  shown  in  fig.  XJJI.  of  the  plitr. 
if  the  bed  U  io  that  figure  be  (for  this  purpose)  taken  as  indintiu 
tho  whole  group. 
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The  sands  which  are  thus  more  or  less  fossiliferous  in  the 
littoral  part  of  Sussex,  in  Sheet  9,  and  which  may  perhaps 
be  represented  by  the  bed  of  shingle  on  Portsdown  Hill  (in  the 
south-east  of  Sheet  11)  at  the  elevation  of  125  feet,  described 
by  Prof.  Prestwich  in  the  28th  vol.  of  the  Journal,  do  not 
seem  recognizable  in  the  corresponding  part  of  Hampshire,  in 
Sheets  11  and  15 ;  the  gravel  and  sand  of  that  county  being,  so 
far  as  I  know,  all  of  that  unfossiliferous  character  which  marks 
the  gravel  and  sand  of  the  great  submergence  and  the  recovery 
therefrom  {b',  c,  e,  and  /)  everywhere  except  in  the  north-west  of 
England  and  the  Severn  valley ;  but  as  South  Hampshire  must 
have  participated  in  the  same  redepression  as  Sussex,  we  must  infer 
that  the  sands  deposited  there  by  the  sea  in  question  up  to  the  level 
which  this  reached  at  Avisford  have  either  been  removed,  or  else 
are  undistinguishable  from  the  gravels  of  the  original  submergence 
and  the  recoverj-  therefrom  (c.  and  /),  which  in  level  correspond  to 
the  upper  limit  of  this  redepression,  in  the  same  way  that  much  of 
the  Cyreurt-formation  in  the  Thames  valley  is  so  mixed  up  with  the 
gravel,  /,  there,  as  (where  unfossiliferous)  to  be  undistinguishable 
from  it ;  the  gravels  of  the  great  submergence,  which  thus  in  Hants 
range  almost  continuously  from  the  level  of  160  up  to  410  feet, 
being,  curiously  enough,  absent,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Sussex.  There 
appear  also  to  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  the  sand 
and  gravel  with  marine  shells  in  the  Severn  valley  represents  the 
stage  of  redepression  now  under  consideration  ;  but  as  these  shells 
comprise,  according  to  Mr.  Maw  ♦,  Astarte  horealis  and  Tellina  lata 
(ealcarM\  Arctic  and  glacial  species,  which,  though  present  in  the 
gravel  of  this  stage  in  Cambridgeshire,  have  not  been  detected  among 
the  shells  from  the  Sussex  sands  or  from  the  Selsea  bed,  the  proba- 
bility is  rather  against  such  being  the  case. 

The  resubmergence  to  which  the  Cyrena- formation  as  thus  traced 
was  due,  does  not  in  its  increment  follow  altogether  the  direction  of 
that  of  the  great  submergence ;  for,  while  that  increased  northwest- 
ward and  south  west  ward  from  East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk,  this 
appears  to  have  increased  westward  and  northward  from  Kent :  and 
while  the  former  accompanied  the  major  glaciation,  the  latter  seems 
to  have  preceded  the  minor.  Except  for  this,  since  the  greatest  in- 
crement in  both  cases  was  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain-districts, 
and  the  small  extent  of  the  minor  submergence  corresponds  to  the 
small  amount  of  the  land-ice  which  the  morainic  formation  of  the 
minor  glaciation  indicates,  the  view  that  the  submergences  were  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  land-ice  which  accumulated  on  the  mountain- 
districts  would  be  quite  borne  out,  though  the  final  depression  of 
England  indicated  by  the  submerged  land-surfaces  mentioned  in 
the  sequel  can  have  been  due  to  no  such  cause. 

The  position  of  the  Cyrfna-formation  in  the  Thames  valley  below 
London,  when  examined  in  connexion  both  with  the  gravel  /  and 
the  gravel  g^  shows  that  this  part  of  the  valley  and  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  Lea  valley  has  been  subjected  to  much  dis- 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  yoI.  xz.  p.  140. 
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turbanco  since  that  formation,  by  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  denu- 
dation was  induced  which  haa  removed  the  greater  part  of  it  there : 
and  in  order  to  enable  this  to  be  seen,  I  have  given  the  many  lines 
of  section  across  this  part  of  the  valley  which  are  contained  in  Plate 
XXVI.  A  consideration  of  all  the  features  thus  disclosed  will,  I  think, 
show  also  that  this  disturbance  with  its  resulting  denudation  was 
renewed  after  the  accumulation  of  the  gravel  7.  Such  disturbana' 
with  denudation  of  the  bottom  seems  to  be  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  any  general  movement  of  upheaval ;  for  in  the  case  of  that 
great  one  which  took  place  during  the  major  glaciatioa,  it  gave 
rise  to  the  rectilinear  upturn  of  the  Hogsback,  which  placed  the 
gravel  &'  in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  II. ,  and  to  that  of  the  Isles 
of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  which  placed  the  same  gravel  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  fig.  IV.  *  ;  while  in  the  case  of  that  minor  one  which 
took  place  during  the  (7i/re?ia -formation,  and  the  minor  glaciataon 
which  followed  this,  it  gave  rise  to  the  disturbances  I  am  about  to 
trace. 

In  Sheet  1  (sec  Map  3)  there  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
between  Greenwich  and  Erith,  neither  gravel  nor  brickearth  of  any 
kind  above  the  marsh  alluvium,  except  the  isolated  patch  of  the 
(7i/re>ia-brickearth  in  Wickham  Lane  shown  in  fig.  XXXIII.,  and  the 
trace  of  this  on  the  chalk  in  fig.  XXXIV. ;  while  both  to  the  east  and 
west  of  those  places  gravel  rises  to  elevations  exceeding  100  feet 
(see  figs.  XXXVII.  and  XXXVIII.,  and  figs.  XXI.  and  XXIL). 
Between  Greenwich  and  Erith,  where  the  beds  /,  ^,  and  g  are  thu> 
absent  above  the  marsh,  the  Lower  Tertiaries  below  it  are  known 
to  bo  faulted  t ;  and  this  is  probably  the  case  also  between  CroesneK 
and  Wickham  Lane  in  fig.  XXXIII.  The  connexion  of  the  gravel 
with  these  faults  is  concealed  by  the  peat  and  marsh  clay,  except  at 
Charlton ;  and  there  the  disturbance  connected  with  these  ^nlts 
brings  up  the  chalk  bare  of  gravel,  not  only  on  the  south  8idc  of  the 
river,  but  in  the  south  side  of  its  bed,  though  the  northern  half  of 
the  river-bed  here,  like  the  northern  shore,  is  gravel -covered.  Oner 
the  whole  northern  side  of  the  valley  corresponding  to  this  deficieot 
southern  part,  the  gravels  g  and  /  (and  so  much  of  the  CyreaarioT^ 
mation,  ^,  as  may  be  left  there)  spread  in  a  continuous  sheet  up 
to  the  elevation  of  100  feet  and  more  (see  figs.  XXXIII.  and 
XXXVIIL),  and  no  terrace,  save  such  as  g  and  ^  make  in  fig. 
XXX VIU.,  can  be  detected.  East  of  this,  in  the  part  crossed  by 
the  lines  of  figs.  VI.  (see  plate  to  first  part  of  this  memoir),  XXI.« 
and  XXII.,  0  lies  in  a  well-defined  terrace  below  /,  with  ^  in  a 
terrace  below  and  up  to  ^  ;  but  more  frequently  ^  is  absent,  and  hs 
place  occupied  by  g  lying  (up  to  the  level  of  from  25  to  30  feet  above 
0.  D.,  which  it  reaches  here)  in  a  terrace  below/,  as  shown  at.  the 

*  Also  to  that  continuation  of  the  Wight  and  Purbeck  upturn  which  i* 
ahdwn  in  Prof.  Pre8twich*H  Weymouth  section  (Quart.  Joum.  GeoLSoo.  toL  zxsL\ 
where  the  gravel  on  the  Tertiary  over  the  chalk  is  shown  cut  off  at  this  uptem, 
as  it  is  in  my  fiffs.  II.  to  V. 

t  De  la  Gondamine,  in  Quart.  Joum.  Gleol.  Soc  voL  vi.  p.  441,  and  txA,  ivL 
p.  Id3. 
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eastern  end  of  fig.  XXI.  and  in  fig.  XXIX.  The  valley  of  the  Mar- 
dyke,  however,  both  where  it  cuts  sharply  through  the  gravel/  as 
well  as  where  it  spreads  out  to  form  the  flat  ground  below  the  gravel 
escarpment  crossed  by  fig.  XXIX.,  is  destitute  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
brickearth,  though  it  is  below  the  level  reached  by  g,  and  all  this 
gravel  escarpment  drains  to  it. 

Prom  robbing  eastward,  as  far  as  Southend,  a  space  of  ten  miles 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  entirely  destitute  of/,  0,  and(/,  alike 
down  to  the  river-bed,  neither  brickearth  nor  gravel,  save  the  small 
patch  of  c  at  Hadleigh  Common,  in  fig.  XXX.,  occurring  there  ;  and 
this  denuded  space  is  continued  north  over  the  water-parting  between 
the  Thames  and  Crouch,  the  valley  of  which  last-mentioned  river, 
like  that  of  the  Mardyke,  is  destitute  of  gravel,  though  the  small 
patch  of  gravel  /,  shown  in  fig.  VI.,  at  Dunton  Waylet,  on  the  part- 
ing between  the  Mardyke  and  Crouch  drainage,  shows  that  both 
these  valleys  have  been  excavated  out  of  a  wide-spread  continuation 
of  the  sheet  of  /,  of  which  the  scarped  portion  is  only  the  remnant. 
See  figs.  YL,  XXX.,  and  XXXI. 

Over  the  area  corresponding  to  this  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  from  Swanscomb  to  the  water-parting  between  the  Thames 
and  Medway,  in  Sheet  1,  which  is  formed  by  the  range  of  London- 
Clay  hills  on  which  High  Halstow  (in  figs.  XXXI.  and  XXXII.) 
stands,  there  is  a  similar  absence ;  a  patch  of  ^  at  Gravesend,  a  trace 
of  it  at  Higham  Station,  and  a  patch  of  gravel  at  the  Marsh-edge, 
one  mile  west  of  Higham,  being  all  that  I  could  find  in  this  part. 
The  other  side  of  this  parting,  which  slopes  from  High  Halstow  to 
the  Medway,  is,  on  the  contrary,  gravel- covered  over  its  lower  and 
medium  elevations,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  western  side  of  the  Medway 
valley  in  Sheet  1 ;  and  this  gravel-covered  slope  is  continued  across 
the  Thames-mouth  and  along  the  east  side  of  Essex  to  the  Mack- 
water  estuary,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point  which  bounds  the 
denuded  space  which  I  have  described  as  stretching  from  that  estuary 
across  Sheet  1.  The  gravel  slope  of  East  Essex,  thus  continuing  the 
Modway-gravel  slope,  is  crossed  by  fig.  XLI.,  which  traverses  also 
the  undenuded  north  and  the  denuded  south  sides  of  the  Blackwater 
estuary  valley,  and  should  in  that  connexion  be  compared  with  fig. 
XL.,  which,  crossing  that  valley  to  the  west  of  the  denuded  space, 
shows  both  sides  of  it  comphtely  sheeted  with  gravel  from  6'  at 
366  feet  at  Danbury  nearly  to  the  sea-level.  It  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  all  this  denuded  space  must  have  been  selectively  subjected  to 
disturbance,  while  covered  with  water  of  some  kind  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  disturbance,  denuded  it. 

The  Lea  valley,  also,  from  Chingford  to  Broxbourne,  t.  e.  throughout 
nearly  all  the  northern  half  of  Sheet  1,  is,  on  the  east  side,  destitute 
of  gravel  or  brickearth  down  to  the  Marsh-edge ;  while  on  the  west 
side  it  is  sheeted  with  gravel  from  the  Marsh  up  to  elevations  which, 
northwards,  exceed  150  feet  (see  Map  3  and  fig.  XXXIX.).  A 
comparison  of  these  features  of  denudation  with  those  shown  in 
Mr.  Codrington's  map  of  the  South-Hants  gravel-area  indicates  to 
my  mind  that  a  similar  selective  denudation  has  taken  place  there. 
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And  of  those  geologists  who  attrihnte  such  features  to  atmospheric 
agency,  I  would  ask,  "Why  does  that  agency,  which  is  common  to 
the  whole  surface,  operate  in  this  selective  way,  removing  gravel 
and  brickearth  from  great  spaces  and  leaving  it  intact  in  others,  the 
formation  on  which  these  rest  in  both  parts  being  the  same  ?  Not 
only  has  the  denuding  agency  so  operated,  but  it  has,  along  with  the 
removed  gravel  and  brickearth,  carried  o£f  considerable  thicknesses  of 
the  formation  on  which  these  rested,  though  of  the  diverse  character 
which  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  chalk  present  to  the  denuding  action. 

Thus,  it  appears  to  me,  both  the  Cyrena-formation  and  the  gravel 
ff  have,  within  the  eastern  part  of  the  Thames  valley,  been  subjected 
to  much  disturbance.  This,  when  that  valley  was  covered  by  water 
up  to  the  elevations  at  which  remnants  of  0  4  occur  (which  b 
near  100  feet  at  Grays,  and  quite  that  by  Dartford  Heath,  and  pro- 
portionately higher  west  of  London  and  up  the  Lea  valley),  b^n 
with  the  rise  from  the  depression  which  I  have  traced  in  this  stage, 
and  throwing  this  water  against  the  east  side  of  the  Lea  valley, 
washed  away  from  there  the  gravel  /,  on  which  the  Cyrf  na-formation 
had  rested,  as  well  as  that  formation  also;  and  acting  npon  the 
wider  space  described  in  the  east  of  Sheet  1*,  washed  this  away 
from  that  part  also.  A  similar  disturbance,  repeated  after  the  pause 
in  the  rise  had  allowed  the  gravel  g  to  accumulate,  washed  away 
that  gravel  also  from  the  same  areas,  at  least  above  the  present 
Marsh-level ;  and  looking  at  the  wide  spaces  from  which  the  sand 
ajid  gravel  within  the  limit  up  to  which  the  depression  of  the 
Cyrenrt-formation  must,  in  South  Hampshire,  have  extended^  to  cor- 
respond with  its  position  in  Sussex,  has,  according  to  Mr.  Codriog- 
ton's  map  and  sections,  been  removed,  much  of  this  disturbance  and 
denudation  must  have  prevailed  in  that  area  abo. 

The  formations  which  were  accumulated  during  the  rise  fh>m  tiir 
redepression  just  traced,  and  during  a  stationary  period  dne  to  a 
pause  in  such  rise,  I  proceed  to  traoe  in  Stage  VJI. 

Stage  VII.  The  Minor  Oladation,  or  Reindeer- Period, 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  1868,  p.  846,  Mr.  Borne  and 
I  brought  to  the  notice  of  geologists  that  in  East  Lincolnahire  and 
Yorkshire  there  occurred  a  day  differing  in  character  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  glacial  clay  of  that  region,  and  which  latter  the 
HoldemesB-Gliff  section  showed  it  to  wrap  like  a  cloth.  For  thiJ. 
as  the  word  *'  Upper  Boulder- clay  *'  was  misleading,  from  ita  haviDg 
been  applied  to  the  Chalky  Clay  to  distinguish  that  from  an  anterior 
bed,  we  proposed  the  name  of  the  *•*  Hessle  Clay,''  from  ita  best-knows 
section  occurring  at  Hessle,  four  miles  west  of  HulL  From  the  sub- 
angular  condition  of  the  chalk  debris  in  this  day,  so  different  fron 
the  very  rolled  character  of  that  dcbria  in  the  Basement  Clay  (B  oC 

*  The  water  seems  also  to  have  been  thrown  against  the  eastern  ade  of  Hm 
space  boUi  north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  eee  figs.  XXX.  and  XXXL  It  iiflB- 
possible  to  Bay  to  what  extent  sand  representinff  part  of  the  Cprma-fonnatiiBo 
may  have  escaped  this  denudation,  and  be  mixed  up  with  the  grarel/abown  is 
the  lines  of  section  which  I  have  given  across  the  Thames  and  Lea  Talleys. 
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figs.  XLVI.  to  XLIX.),  wherein  it  is  incomparably  more  abundant, 
and  from  that  in  the  Purple  Clay  (D  of  the  same  figures),  it  is  clear 
that  the  Hessle  Clay  had  in  some  way  a  difFerent  origin  from  either  of 
these,  from  which  also  it  is  usually  separated  by  the  (7^r«na-forma- 
tion,  except  where  it  rises  to  elevations  above  those  to  which  the 
submergence  in  which  this  formation  originated  reached,  or  where 
it  has  cut  out  that  formation  (see  r  of  figs.  XUII.  to  L.). 

Wrapping  the  clays  of  the  major  glaciation  thus  in  Holdemess, 
the  Hessle  Clay  also  extends  down  the  coast-r^ion  of  Lincolnshire, 
covering  the  low  grouud  east  of  the  Wold  nearly  to  the  Wash  *, 
being  there,  as  borings  have  disclosed,  underlain  by  gravel,  which 
seems  referable  to  the  C//r€na-formation ;  but  it  makes  no  ap- 
pearance either  on  the  Wold  or  in  the  country  west  of  the  Wold  in 
that  county,  whether  at  high  or  low  elevations.  To  the  north  of  the 
Hamber  it  spreads  over  South  and  Central  Holderness,  ceasing  in 
northern  Holdemess  at  the  point  where  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
considerable  accumulation  of  sand  with  some  included  gravel,  shown 
in  fig.  L.  by  the  letters  r  y,  and  which  at  its  southern  extremity  seems 
to  pass  over  the  edge  of  this  day. 

The  deep  section  of  sand  and  gravel  wherein  the  Cyrena  abounds, 
in  association  with  marine  Mollusca,  at  Kelsea  Hill  in  Holdemess, 
was  in  1867  to  be  seen  overlain  by  the  full  thickness  of  this  Clay, 
possessing  exactly  the  characters  of  subangular  chalk  and  small 
rounded  boulders  and  stones  which  it  has  on  the  coast-section, 
as  in  the  subjoined  cut,  taken  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Rome  and  myself 
above  mentioned. 

Cut  iv. — Kehea-HUl  BalUtst-pit  in  Ajrril  1867,  Point  A  0  on  Map  5. 

We»t  face.  Angle  of  pit.  South  face. 


I.  The  gravel  with  Cyrena  fluminalis  in  association  with  marine  shells  (<t>  of 
the  plate).  2.  The  Hessle  Clay.  3.  Gravel,  either  rainwash,  or  h  of  fig.  LVI. 
4.  Talus. 

^.B.  The  ffravel  with  Cyrena  was  found  by  borings  to  be  underlain  by  a  great 
thickness  of  the  Purple  (and  probably  also  of  the  Basement)  Clay. 

Though  from  my  first  knowledge  of  this  clay  I  have  referred 
it  to  a  minor  glaciation  posterior  to  the  great  submergence  and  gla- 
ciation of  England,  and  connected  it  and  the  gravel  it  covers  with 
the  beds  exposed  in  the  C;^re)m-brickearth  sections  in  the  Thames 
valley,  yet  I  have  attributed  its  formation  to  marine  agency  and 
coast-ice,  and  opposed  the  view  of  Mr.  James  Geikie  that  it  was  a 
product  of  land-ice  and  terrestrially  accumulated.  And  in  that 
view  I  have  been  supported  by  Mr.  Jukes-Browne,  who  has  traced 
this  clay  a  few  miles  further  south  than  Mr.  Rome  and  I  did.    I 

*  A  patch  of  sandy  day  on  the  gravel  of  Stage  YI.  at  March  may  belone  to 
the  Hessle  Clay,  as  this  clay  becomes  more  sandy  in  that  direction ;  and  if  so, 
would  show  that  this  clay  reached  a  little  south  of  the  Wash. 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  No.  152.  3  b 
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have,  however,  come  to  see  that  Mr.  Geikie  was  right  in  his  conten- 
tion, being  led  to  this  partly  by  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  mol- 
loscan  remains  in  this  day,  bat  more  particularly  by  a  consideration 
of  the  areas  over  which  it  occurs.     As  regards  the  first  point,  viz. 
the  absence  of  sheUs,  this  formation  is  like  the  Chalky  Clay ;  and  it 
is,  I  think,  clear  that  in  the  case  of  both  clays  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  moraine  which  the  clay  represents  not  having  been  extruded 
subaqueously ;  while  the  opposite  character,  which  marks  the  synchro- 
nous Upper  day  of  the  north-west  as  well  as  the  Lower  day  of  that 
region,  is  due  to  both  these  having  been  so  extruded,  owing  to  the 
abrupt  way  in  which  the  submerged  area  was  in  that  part  of  England 
bounded  by  the  monntain-district.     As  regards  the  second  point,  the 
distribution  of  the  Hessle  Clay,  I  was  perplexed  by  finding  no  trace 
of  this  north  of  Bridlington,  from  which  place  t«  Scarboroogh  I 
closely  examined  the  cliff ;  for  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  Upper 
day  of  Filey,  which  at  the  '*  Brigg  "  (in  Sheet  95)  passes  over  the 
edge  of  the  clay  occupying  the  preglacial  valley  of  Pickerin«r,  was 
not  it,  but  the  Purple  Clay  (D  of  figs.  XLVI.  to  L.),  with  which  it  was 
continuous.     Nor  could  Mr.  Rome  recognize  it  from  Scarborough 
northwards  until  the  coast-section  begins  to  intersect  the  month  of 
the  preglacial  valley  of  the  Tees  at  Saltbum  (on  the  western  edge 
of  Sheet  104).      There,  however,  he  found  it :  and  together  from 
that  place    we  took  up  the  examination   again,  finding  the  day 
continuously  westwards  through  the  Tees  valley  up  to  Tarm  (in 
the  south  of  Sheet  103),  and  reaching  to  elevations  of  near  4^M) 
feet,  where,  and  down   to  elevations  of  about  100,   it   rested  on 
the  clay  of  the  major  glaciation  ;  but  below  this  elevation  it  restrd 
on   the  sand  and  gravel  which  I  have  referred  to  the   Cyrefta- 
formation. 

When  I  came  analytically  to  examine  all  the  phenomena  cod- 
nected  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  I  perceived  that  the  prcHence 
of  this  clay  up  to  such  elevations  against  the  northern  flank  of  the 
East  Moorlands,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  Tees  vaUey,  and  it« 
absence  at  all  elevations  on  the  eastern  flank*  was  inconaiatent  with 
a  marine  origin,  and  that  the  clay  must  be  the  moraine  of  ice  iwnijig 
through  this  valley,  and  through  that  of  the  Humber,  seeking  the  sea 
in  its  present  position. 

The  diflerent  character  of  its  debris  then  became  explicable ;  for 
while  from  the  height  to  which  the  ice  must  have  risen  within  the 
Tees  valley  it  collected  tJure  the  same  material  in  its  moraine  as  did 
that  of  the  Purple  Clay  (except  the  Shap  blocks),  though  the  bott)deT> 
are  fewer  and  generally  of  less  size,  the  height  to  which  it  iwe  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Vale  of  York  was  so  small  that,  following  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  it  passed  there  only  over  the  Cyrena-fofmatioD. 
Prom  this  it  collected  much  of  its  debris,  and  it  was  only  after  i: 

*  I  hare  (ante,  p.  6A5)  explained  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Clay*  of  tir 
eastern  yallejs  between  Scarborough  and  the  Tees  eeem  to  me  to  br  like  (K<«« 
of  Filey  oliff ;  but  I  have  not,  as  I  have  in  the  case  of  Filey,  personal  obsemtuc 
on  which  to  rely  in  stating  that  the  Hessle  Clay  is  thus  absent  further  noitb  thsi. 
Scarborough. 
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arrived  at  the  H umber-gorge,  that  it  coUect<ed  some  subangular  chalk. 
Then  spreading  out  over  the  low  ground  of  Holderness  and  that  which 
skirts  the  seaboard  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wold,  it  enveloped  those  parts 
with  a  coat  of  moraine  everywhere  of  smaU  thickness,  but  thickest 
in  the  hollows,  as  it  appears  in  the  foregoing  cut  of  Eelsea  Kill, 
where  the  small  boulders  in  it,  other  than  the  subangular  chalk, 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  be  derived  from  the  coarse  gravel-beds 
in  the  Cyrena-formation  which  it  overlies.  Thus  this  clay  in  Holder- 
nes8  and  East  Lincolnshire  has  scarcely  any  of  that  small  angular  rock 
debris  with  which  the  Purple  Clay  it  often  rests  upon  is  crammed. 
What  little  it  may  have  of  this  (and  I  never  observed  any)  may  well 
have  been  collected  from  the  Purple  Clay  over  which  it  passed.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  chalk  debris  gradually  disappears  from  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  Purple  Clay  where  this  is  thickest,  as  in 
fig.  XLVI.,  the  Hessle  Clay  thus  wrapping  it  has  much  chalk,  but 
of  the  more  subangular  shape  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rolled 
chalk  of  the  Purple  and  Basement  Clays. 

The  Kelsea-Hill  section  given  in  Cut  iv.  p.  713,  and  figures  XLVI. 
andXLYII.  of  the  Plate,  show  the  way  in  which  this  ice,  thickening 
in  depressions,  has  cut  into  and  cut  out  the  Cyr^rt^-forraation  4>,  and 
laid  its  moraine  (F)  in  the  parts  thus  cut  out,  as  well  as  over  <I».  The 
woodcut  also  shows  the  ridge-like  arrangement  of  the  beds  described 
by  Mr.  Dakyns  in  the  case  of  the  same  sand  and  gravel,  where  it  is 
overlain  by  this  Clay  near  York,  as  **  dipping  away  from  the  crown 
of  the  arch  "  (p.  386  of  vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Journal).  This  seems  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  land -ice  in  the 
hollows  of  the  gravel. 

There  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Humber-gorge  a  low  tract  occupied 
by  alluvial  accumulations  of  recent  origin,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  hollow  excavated  by  this  ice  thickening  there  in  consequence  of  the 
constriction  caused  by  that  gorge. 

Another  important  feature  in  this  clay  is  the  way  in  which,  towards 
its  southern  extremity,  it  passes  the  mouth  of  the  Steeping  valley, 
and,  88  it  were,  peeps  into  it,  making  only  a  slight  deflection  so  as 
to  occur  on  one  side  of  it  only,  and  just  at  the  mouth.  Had  the 
clay* been  an  aqueous  accumulation,  it  should  stretch  up  this  valley, 
just  as  the  marine  brickday  of  the  Ci/r«ia-formation  extends  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nar.     The  accompanying  cut,  taken  from  the  paper  of 


W.H.W 


Cut  V. — Section  arross  the  Mouth  of  the  Steeping  Valley  (from 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  163,  line  A  P  on  Map  5). 

E.N.E. 
Wold  brow  at 


3if  a.Tia  Buderby. 


Hundlebr. 


RiTer    Iforth  side 
Steeping,  of  Ashby. 


Welton  Mill. 


1.  Jurassic.     2.  Neocomian.     3.  The  Red  Chalk.     4.  The  Oialk. 
a.  The  Chalky  Clay,  consisting  here  of  recon.stnicted  Chalk  similar  to  that  of 
the  masses  buried  in  the  Contorted  Drift  of  North  Norfolk,    e.  The  Hessle 
Clay. 
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Mr.  Eome  and  myself,  shows  the  mode  of  its  occonenoe  in  the  month 
of  the  Steeping  valley,  a  confirmation  of  which  will  he  found  in 
Mr.  Jokes-Browne's  paper  on  the  ilessle  Clay  in  toI.  xxxt.  of  the 
Journal,  p.  397.  The  distrihntion  of  the  clay  is  shown  on  Map  5, 
wherein  the  place  of  this  cut  is  indicated  hy  the  letters  A  P. 

The  valley  of  the  Steeping,  in  which  the  Hessle  day  thus  lies,  is  cat 
out  of  the  Chalk>'  Clay  that  originally  lay  up  the  Wold,  hut  was 
washed  out,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  ice-water  during  the  retreat  of 
the  ice  of  the  major  glaciation,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  this 
memoir  (p.  505). 

The  thick  outspread  of  sand  with  gravel  which  intervenes  between 
Bridlington  and  the  northern  edge  of  this  wrapping  of  Hessle  Clay  in 
Holdemess  (F  y  of  fig.  L.)  may,  I  think,  have  resulted  from  the 
effluent  water  of  this  edge  of  the  ice  of  the  minor  glaciation  in 
the  same  way  that  the  gravel  and  sand  of  West  Norfolk  described  in 
Stage  IV.  resulted  from  that  of  the  edge  there  of  the  ice  of  the  major 
glaciation ;  and  small  pocket-like  patches  of  gravel  which  cut  throu<;h 
the  continuous  cover  of  Hessle  Clay  along  the  Holdemess  Cliff,  and 
are  marked  by  the  letters  F  y  in  figs.  XLVII.  and  XLIX.,  appear 
to  me  to  have  had  their  origin  also  from  the  water  of  this  ice. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  upper  clay  of  Northumberland, 
Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland  is,  in  my  view,  the  moraine 
of  this  minor  glaciation;  and  all  of  it  resembles  the  Hessle 
Clay  in  the  smdl  thickness  of  the  formation  compared  with  the 
clay  of  the  major  glaciation,  in  the  paucity  and  smaller  size  of  the 
boulders,  and  even  in  the  red  colour  of  the  day,  though  to  what 
cause  such  a  similarity  of  colour  can  be  due  it  is  hard  to  suggest 
This  identity  is  even  further  shown  by  the  Upper  Clay  in  Lancashire 
being  frequently  penetrated  by  vertical  partings  of  cinereous  colour, 
a  character  which  b  constant  with  Hessle  Clay  in  Holdemess,  and 
which  partings  I  could  not  perceive  ever  to  occur  in  the  Purple  Clay 
where  that  forms  the  surface.  The  partings  are  pf  oourse  due  to 
atmospheric  agency. 

The  difference  in  conditions  between  the  east  (ipd  west  sides  of 
England  during  this  minor  glaciation  is  only  the  supplement  to  the 
important  feature  which  throughout  this  memoir  I  have  dwelt 
upon  as  the  key  to  the  whole  question  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period, 
viz.  the  westerly  increment  of  depression ;  and  thus  it  is  that  while 
we  find  no  shells  in  the  Hessle  Clay,  nor  any  bed  posterior  to  it 
on  the  eastern  side  which  furnishes  indication  of  any  part  of  thi^ 
side  having  at  the  dose  of  that  day  been  below  the  sea-Ievel  *,  we 
find  both  of  these  features  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  Clay  of  the  north* 
west,  as  described  in  the  sequel.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  land-ice- 
in  which  this  morainic  day  originated  did  not  extend  so  as  to  rearh 
the  sea  until  the  greater  part  of  the  depression  in  which  the  Cyrtna- 

*  I  found  the  Heasle  Clay  exposed  in  full  lection  .resting  on  the  Mad,  ♦.  <1> 
feet  below  spring-tide  high-water  mark  in  the  Hull  dock,  when  the  csoaTatiia* 
were  in  progress ;  and  there  was  no  more  indioaiioh  afforded  bv  it  in  that 

fosition  of  a  marine  origin  than  t^re  is  at  its  highest  eleTationa.     ^is  skovii 
think,  that  the  sea-level  was  at  this  time,  in  Holdemess,  25  feet  at  least  bdow 
the  present. 
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formation  originated  had  been  recovered — at  any  rate  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  England — when  a  pause  took  place,  and  a 
stationary  interval  occurred  in  which  the  buried  cliffs  of  the  south 
coast  were  formed,  and  the  gravel  g  accumulated.    This  brought  the 
sea-level  in  the  east  to  about  the  point  at  which  it  stood  when  the 
subsidence  in  which  the  Cyreno^-formation  originated  began ;  and 
this,  judging  from  the  evidences  of  transit  from  freshwater  to  marine 
conditions  at  Clacton  in  Essex,  and  Overton  in  the  Een-countryj 
and  the  other  phenomena  examined  in  connexion  with  that  forma- 
tion, was  in  the  east  somewhat  below  what  is  now  the  sea-level  there ; 
80  that  the  rivers  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  North  Kent  had 
further  to  travel  to  reach  the  sea  than  now,  and  their  waters  swollen 
by  the  melting  snow  in  summer  rose  to  that  higher  level  than  now 
which  is  marked  by  the  upper  limit  of  the  gravel  g  in  the  Thames 
vaUey.    At  the  same  time  the  ice-streams  from  the  Pennine  which 
passed  through  the  vales  of  York  and  Tees  reached  the  sea  at  the 
same  proportionately  greater  distance,  but  in  the  same  direction  as 
now ;  that  one  which  passed  through  the  vale  of  Tees  continuing 
eastwards,  instead  of  turning  south  along  the  east  side  of  Yorkshire, 
as  it  did  during  the  major  glaciation,  to  form  the  Purple  Clay ;  and 
that  one  which  flowed  through  the  vale  of  York  passing  out  by  the 
Humber,  as  it  had,  though  in  far  greater  volume,  done,  when  at  the 
commencement  of  the  major  glaciation  it,  from  the  inclination  having 
been  eastward,  formed  the  Basement  Clay  of  Holderness,  instead  of 
flowing  southwards  along  the  west  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wold,  so  as 
to  overspread  the  eastern  and  east  midland  counties  of  England, 
as  it  did  in  forming  the  chalky  clay,  when,  from  the  southerly  and 
westerly  inclination,  the  sea   covered  the   southern,  central,  and 
western  counties. 

In  the  north-west,  when  this  minor  glaciation  began,  the  plain  of 
Cheshire  and  West  Lancashire  was  still  submerged,  though  to  what 
height  seems  uncertain  ;  and  there  the  moraine  from  that  side  of 
the  Pennine  entered  it  by  submarine  extrusion,  and  the  ice-floes 
from  the  shore  carrying  away  molluscan  remains,  some  of  which  con- 
tain mud  full  of  Entomostraca  and  Eoraminifera,  dropped  them  as 
it  floated  over  these  places  of  submarine  extrusion,  so  that  they 
became  incorporated  in  the  moraine.  The  small  thickness  of  the 
moraine  of  the  minor  glaciation,  and  the  paucity  and  small  size  of  the 
boulders  in  it,  when  coupled  with  the  indication  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Hessle  portion  of  it  affords  that  the  ice-stream  from 
-which  that  portion  originated  was  conflned  to  the  central  parts  of 
the  vale  of  York,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  Shap  erratics  from 
that  portion  which  occupies  the  vale  of  Tees,  conspire  to  show  that 
the  volume  of  the  land-ice  during  the  minor  glaciation  was  small  in 
comparison  with  that  during  the  major. 

It  now  remains  to  examine  what  evidences  this  minor  glaciation 
has  left  over  the  part  of  England  which  was  beyond  the  limit  to 
-which  the  moraine  of  the  land-ice  extended ;  all  of  which,  save  to 
such  extent  as  the  north-west  continued  submerged,  had  now  become 
land. 
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Porsning  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  depression  in  which  the  Cyrano-formation  originated  had  been 
recovered,  and  the  pause  in  the  rise  took  place  which  was  thus  coin- 
cident with  the  extension  of  the  land-ice  to  the  sea  in  the  way  just 
described,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  culmination  of  this  minor 
glaciation,  we  find  the  buried  cliffs  of  the  south  fall  into  their  places 
at  this  point.  They  all  have  marine  shingle  at  their  base  ;  and  in 
most  of  this  shingle  shells  occur,  all  of  living  British  species,  save  a 
doubtfiil  Eissoa*.  Over  this  shingle,  in  the  cases  of  Brighton  and 
Portland,  angular  and  other  boulders  of  chalk  and  stone  have  been 
piled  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice-floes  on  the  shore  during  the 
minor  glaciation,  with  which  seams  of  loam  containing  land-shells 
are  intermingled ;  and  as  the  rise  was  renewed  and  the  cliffs  passed 
out  of  reach  of  these  floes,  they  and  these  boulders  and  loam  became 
buried  under  the  peculiar  terrestrial  formation  due  to  the  atmospheric 
agencies  of  an  arctic  climate  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  which 
in  my  figures  is  shown,  under  the  letter  y,  to  correspond  with  the 
formations  of  synchronous  but  dissimilar  origin  shown  under  the 
letters  r,  G,  G',  and  g. 

In  arctic  countries,  like  Siberia,  the  soil  is  permanently  frozen  to  a 
cx>nsiderable  depth,  only  the  upx)er  two  or  three  feet  of  it  thawing 
during  summer.  In  this  thawing  part  vegetation  not  only  grows, 
but  flourishes.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  part  below  remain- 
ing frozen  is  impermeable  by  water,  so  that,  as  this  can  have  no 
escape  vertically,  it  must  conveH  the  thawed  layer  into  sludge  ;  the 
ticndency  of  which  is  to  slide  horizontally  fh>m  higher  to  lower 
ground,  thus  accumulating  more  and  more  in  depressions,  and  expo- 
sing more  and  more  of  the  surface  from  which  it  slid  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  agency,  and  so  keeping  up  the  supply.  The  frost  and 
thaw  thus  acting  upon  limestone-rock,  which  is  partially  porous,  has 
split  it  up  into  angular  fragments,  which  became  dispersed  in  the 
resulting  sludge ;  and  the  same  thing  acting  upon  the  flints  in  the 
chalk  split  them  into  splinters,  which  have  become  dispersed  in  like 
manner  t.  In  the  case  of  the  major  glaciation  those  islands  of  chalk 
shown  in  Sheets  46,  13,  and  34  of  Map  4,  as  not  reached  by  the 
chalky  day,  are  covered  with  the  atmospheric  formation  thus  re- 
sulting during  that  period,  which  is  the  clay  with  flints ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  pebble-beds  of  South  Essex,  shown  in  fig,  VI.  by  the 
number  VIII.,  and  which  became  land  at  an  early  part  of  the 
emergence,  this  agency,  while  the  land-ice  filled  the  valleys  shown  in 

*  Neither  of  the  two  peculiarly  Lusitanian  species  of  the  Selsea  bed  oocur 
among  them ;  and  the  whole  assemblage  is  the  reverse  in  character  of  the 
Mollusoa  of  that  bed ;  for  while  the  rest  of  the  speciee  there,  other  than 
these  two  Liisitanian,  constitate  an  assemblage  characteristic  of  our  present 
south  coast,  Mr.  Jeffreys  observes  (Journal,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  52)  that  the  shells 
collected  by  Mr.  Prestwioh  from  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  buried  diff  at 
Portland  "  are  rather  northern  than  southern  "  in  their  type. 

t  This  slide  of  the  soil-cap  takes  place  now  in  Patagonia  from  the  wetness 
of  the  climate  alone,  according  to  Dr.  Coppinger,  in  toL  xxxTii  of  the  Journal, 
p.  348.  A  fortiori,  would  this  go  on  under  the  conditions  described  in  the  t«xt ; 
while  wetness  of  climate  would  not  rupture  the  limestone  into  fragments,*  or  the 
flints  into  splinters,  such  as  abound  in  the  formation  I  am  describing. 
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that  figure  as  occupied  by  the  ^^ 
chalky  clay,  bnt  left  theae  pebble-  9^.1 
capped  emiDences  (Stooh  and  Bil-  j  ^1 
lerioayiu  the  figure,  and  Langdon,  "" 
Warley,  Havering,  South  Weald, 
Fmming,  and  other  hilLi  of  South 
Easex)  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
has  covered  them  with  a  bed  of 
clay -gravel  four  or  five  feet  thick, 
in  which  the  pebbles  (which  in  the 
original  beds.  No.  VIII.,  rest  hori- 
zontally on  their  shorter  axes)  are 
for  the  most  part  set  up  vertically 
on  their  longer  axes.  An  accurate 
representation  of  a  section  at  South 
Weald  showing  this  is  in  the  Geol.  s  ^ 
Survey  Memoira,  vol.  iv,  p.  324.  ^ 

By  permission  of  the  Council,  I  ^ 
give  here,  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  K,  ^ 
y.  Mantell  in  the  sixth  volume  of  % 
the  Journal,  a  representation  of  a  « 
cutting  at  Trowbridge,  wherein  the  "< 
JursBsic  strata  are  enveloped  by  g 
this  formation,  in  which  Ur.  Man-  ^ 
tell  Bays  the  bones  of  mammalia  ? 
occur.  The  site  of  this,  which  is  |. 
in  the  N.W.  of  Sheet  14,  was  sea  | 
during  the  formation  of  the  Chalky  ^ 
Clay,  and  is  so  represented  in  the  S 
continuation  of  Map  2.  The  at-  — 
moapheric  formation  there  can  thua  ^ 
be  that  of  the  minor  glaciation  ^ 
only.  I 

The  atmospheric  formation  thus  si 
arising  during  the  minor  glacia- 
tion is,  it  aeema  to  me,  also  repre- 
sented by  the  amorphous  caye- 
earth,  which,  sliding  over  the  sur- 
face, has  penetrated  the  fissures 
of  the  limestone  in  which  tbe 
caves  occur*,  and  so  entered  the 
caves,  carrying  with  it  the  bones 
not  only  of  all  animals  which, 
djiug  on  the  land,  were  preserved 

■  Tfae  Victoria  Cave,  near  Settle,  beinK 
■within  the  area  of  the  land-ice  of  this 
glaciation,  la  not  filled  wilb  thin  amor- 
pboua  earth,  but  with  flocly  Btratified 
clay  due  to  aqueoii*  depomtion.  possiblj 
bv  water  from  beneatli  tbe  iund-ice. 
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by  tlic  antiseptic  character  of  an  arctic  climate,  but  also,  I  suspect, 
tho  bones  of  animals  which,  having  left  their  remains  in.  the 
superficial  formations  of  the  last  preceding  period  (and  possibly 
even  of  those  which,  dpng  as  the  arctic  climate  was  coming  on, 
were  preserved  in  mere  soil  by  this  climate),  became  mixed  np 
in  this  earth  with  those  of  animals,  such  as  the  Reindeer  and 
Mammoth,  which  inhabited  the  country  daring  this  glaciation. 

The  cave-earth,  as  is  well  known,  is  invariably  sealed  up  with 
an  overlying  layer  of  stalagmite,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  also 
underlain  by  this.  It  is  well  known  that  stalagmite  is  the  deposit 
of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by  the  percolation  of  rain-water 
tlirough  limestone-rock;  and  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  soil  is 
perennially  frozen  in  the  way  described,  so  that  no  vertical  escape 
of  the  rain-  or  snow-water  can  take  place,  no  stalagmite  can  form 
though  the  fissures  give  access  to  the  sliding  mud  which  becomes 
cave-earth.  Hence  the  absence  of  stalagmitie  during  the  formation 
of  the  cave-earth ;  that  which  underlies  it  having  been  the  result 
of  infiltration  during  the  mild  climate  which  preceded  and  partly 
accompanied  the  (7yr^na- formation  in  such  caves  as  were  not  at  that 
time  submerged ;  and  that  which  overlies  it  having  been  the  result 
of  infiltration  since  the  minor  glaciation  passed  away.  In  caves 
that  were  in  existence  before  the  great  glaciation,  we  might 
expect  three  layers  of  stalagmite — the  lower  of  preglacial  age :  the 
middle  of  the  age  preceding  the  Cyrena-formation ;  and  the  upper 
of  the  time  since  the  minor  glaciation  passed  away ;  and  such  ap- 
pear to  occur  in  caverns  near  liege  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Newer 
Pliocene  submergence. 

This  is  the  formation  also  under  which  the  difi^  of  Sangatte, 
Brighton,  Isle  of  Wight  Foreland,  Portland,  and  Sili  Bay  are  buried, 
the  splinters  of  flint  and  limestone  produced  by  the  splitting-up  action 
of  the  intense  frost  upon  the  flints  and  stone,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
being  distributed  through  the  burpng  material  in  all  the  cases. 
In  Mr.  Godrington's  representation  of  the  buried  clifl^  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Foreland,  which  I  have  copied  in  ^.  LV.,  the  accumulation 
which  I  have  described  as  resulting  from  the  packing  of  the  ice- 
floes on  the  beach,  and  which  at  Brighton  and  Portland  first  filled 
up  the  cavity  made  by  the  cliff-face,  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  been  doubled  back  on  itself,  is  not  shown ;  the  whole  of  the 
cliff-cavity  being  represented  as  filled  with  the  earth  with  angular 
fragments  of  flint.  The  remains  of  the  Elephant  have  occurred 
in  the  material  under  which  the  old  cliff  at  Brighton  is  buried : 
and  Mr.  Mantell  mentions  that  they  also  occur  in  the  bed  1  of 
his  section. 

By  permission  of  the  authors  and  of  the  Council,  I  here  give  the 
cut  representing  the  buried  cliff  of  Brighton  from  Mr.  A.  Tylor » 
paper  in  the  25th  volume,  and  that  representing  the  buried  cliff  ol 
Portland  from  Prof.  Prestwich's  paper  in  the  31st  volume  of  the 
Journal,  each  of  which  shows  this  doubling  back. 
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Cut  vii.— Section  of  the  baritd  CUffot  Brighton  (from  paper  by  Mr. 
A.  Tylor  in  vol.  ixv.  of  the  Q.  i.  G.  8.  p.  7»). 


.   lf«jtnibwch. 


viii. — S(rtion  of  the  buried  CUff  at  Portland  (from  pai)er  by 
I'rof.  Prestwich  ia  vol.  xzxi.  of  tbe  Q.  J.  G.  S.  p.  3U). 


rf.  Anftulsr  debris  4  feet     =  y  of  mj  Saure*. 

d'.  Light -coloured  loam  with  hbiiii  of  Aihn»  nnd  an^ar  blocks. ) 

I^nd  and  freshwater  ahellB  in  plana,  1 1  feet.     ;  Raised  benob  I  _  n    > 
witb  *erj-  large  pebbles  at  base,  7  feet  (24  fpecies  of  HoUuscn  ^  ~  ^°^' 


Britidl). 


fouod   ia  this  VJ  Prof.  Fregtwich  at  Tarioua  pointa,  and  all  I 


Rills  of  muddy  wat«r,  carrying  with  them  lend-ehells,  ponhug 
over  the  face  of  these  cliffs  duriiig  the  minor  glaciatioo,  aod  irben 
the  ice-floce  packing  on  the  ahore  piled  the  blocks  of  stone  and 
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chalk  oD  the  beach,  gave  rise  O 

to  the  irregular  seomB  of  loam  ^ 

with  land-shella,  described  by  >,.»  p.                                             ? 

Prof.  Prestwich  aa  overlying  oq^P                                           i 

and    intermingled  with  tjiese  3  3r  g                                         ^ 

blocks  in  the  buried  beaches  of  qb^^                                           ~ 

Sangatte  and  Portland;    and  ^=.8,"                                           a 

the  presanre    of   the  floes  re-  '  ^  §  ;;                                          1 

peatcd  year  after  year  probably  5"  S  »"                                   £     '^ 

forced  this  accumulation  more  -  J  a*                                         '' 

thickly  againat  the  cliffs,  so  ^i^                                           I 

that  the  upper  part  turned  over  ,       ■  .  |                                           5 

on  itself;  or  it  may  have  been  "w  3     ^S"                                          O 

that  floes  thus  driven  on  to  the  T  |^  31  r                                      y  X 

shorebeoameburiedunderloam  |.a;i.3                                        k^ 

before  they  oould  thaw,  and  so  -^'&  |  g                                       3'p: 

became  part  of  the  permanently  ^q5  S"                                          "S. 

frozen  soil,  as  is  the  case  with  i'S.g'B'                                       ?  > 

sheets  of  ancient  flood-water  ^'.^  .5                                        S  a' 

still  remaining  as  ice  in  the  %                                       s  ^ 

mudbanks    of    the     Siberian  I-                                       ^^ 

rivers  from  which  the  Mam-  E,                                       £,^ 

moth  carcasses  have  been  de-  ^                                       cr  ^ 

tached.     If  so,  the  thawing  of  ^                                       3.  ? 

this  ice   after   the   glaciation  'sl  ?                                       a  ' 

passed  away  would  have  let  03  y!                                        g-^ 

down   the  loam  &c,  accumu-  "g-^jf                                        "y 

lated    over    these     floes    and  g  g;- S,                                       g^  | 

around  their  edges,  and  so  poa-  o  «  s  5                                        * -a 

sibly  have  given  rise  to   the  W^h^                                        «■§ 

distorted  appearance  which  the  if  3  2,                                       —  -, 

accumulation  exhibits  in  Ur.  glS  -■"                                       ~.^ 

Preatwich's  cut  of    Portland  |'|»'^                                        o  a 
buried  cliff. 

By  permission  of  the  Coun- 
cil, I  also  give  here  the  late 
Mr.  Trimmer's  cut  of  the  brick- 
field at  Gaytonthorpe,  in  West 
Norfolk. 

The  beds  d,  e,  and/of  Mr. 

Trimmer's  section  ate,  he  con-  oo  ^ 

eidered  (and  as  I  think  also),  ^sA 

a  freshwater  continuation,  at  *   S  "  3 

proportionally  higher  level,  of  I  ^ 

the      Nar     brickearth ;    and  i,a3 

therefore,    like  the    Avisford  "S  a. 
sand,  of  the  age  of  the  Cyrmii- 
formation  ;  and  like  that  they 
are  overlmu  and  penetrated  by 
tite  atmoapberio  formation  of 
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the  minor  glaciation  (a  of  Mr.  Trimmer's  section,  and  called  by  him 
the  Warp).  Just  as  the  splintered  flints  in  the  brickearth  which 
overlies  the  Avisford  sand,  in  that  which  overlies  the  buried  cliff  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Foreland,  shown  in  flg.  LV.,  and  in  the  corresponding 
material  which  overlies  the  buried  cliffs  of  Sangatte  and  Brighton, 
cannot  have  been  derived  from  atmospheric  action  upon  the  formation 
on  which  thej  rest,  but  must  have  travelled  for  some  distance  over 
the  surface,  so  have  the  flints  which  Mr.  Trimmer  thus  represents  as 
occurring  in  this  overlying  "  warp  "  *  come  either  from  the  chalk 
surface  which  occurs  at  some  distance  from  the  section,  or  from 
the  Till  which,  though  shown  in  the  section  as  underlying  the 
freshwater  beds  d,  e,  and  /,  forms  the  surface  at  some  distance, 
and  not  from  any  action  upon  these  subjacent  beds  d^  «,  and  /, 
which  do  not  contain  such  flints. 

In  his  diagram  section  of  the  beds  in  the  Selsea  peninsula, 
which  I  have  given  at  p.  708,  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  shows  the  shingle 
and  gravel  overlying  the  clay-gravel  with  large  hypersthene-rock 
blocks,  as  overlain  by  this  brickearth  with  splinters  of  flint,  and 
this,  he  says,  overlies  all  the  gravel  and  other  beds  of  the  Sussex 
levels.  In  this  shingle,  day-gravel,  and  overlying  brickearth  we 
find  the  exact  parallel  of  the  buried  cliffs,  thus. 

The  shingle  at  the  Brighton  cliff  is,  according  to  Mr.  Tylor,  10 
feet  above  high-water  mark,  while  that  in  Mr.  Codrington's  figure 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Foreland  (fig.  LV.)  has  its  upper  limit  at  about 
60  and  its  base  about  20  feet  above  0.  D.  Selsea  is  nearer  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former ;  and  if  we  take  the  upper  limit  of  the 
shingle  as  representing  high- water  mark  of  spring  tides,  we  may 
infer  that  at  the  date  of  these  beaches  the  mean  level  of  the  sea 
over  the  Selsea  peninsula  was  about  40  feet  above  the  present.  Now 
this  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  gravel  with  great  erratics,  the 
elevation  of  which,  as  shown  in  fig.  XLII.  f,  is  uniform  at  from  15 
to  20  feet  above  0.  D.,  which  would  give  a  mean  depth  of  from  25 
to  30  feet  of  water  over  it  at  the  time  of  this  gravel. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  just  as  this  part  of  the  coast  is  a 
flat  at  the  present  time  without  cliffs,  and  extends  from  opposite  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (with  its  higher  ground,  and  con- 
sequent cliffs)  to  Brighton,  where  the  same  cliff  begins  again,  so  whs 
it  also  when  the  buried  diffs  were  washed  by  the  sea  during  the 
st^age  under  consideration,  and  the  shingle  accumulated  at  their  feet ; 
the  mean  sea-level  at  Selsea  just  mentioned  allowing  the  floes  to 

*  Mr.  Trimmer  referred  this  Warp  to  the  action  of  the  sea  during  the  lost 
geological  period,  contrary  to  my  Tiew*of  its  origin.  Mr.  O.  Fisher  has  called 
it  "  IVail,"  and  referred  it  to  land-ice  agency  during  a  later  glaciation  than  the 
main  one. 

t  I  have  constructed  this  figure  from  Mr.Codrington'sgraTel  map  (pi.  xxxri.  of 
ToL  xxvi.  of  the  Journal),  and,  as  to  the  older  Tertiaries  on  which  these  gravels 
rest,  from  the  Geolo^cal  Survey  map.  It  shows  the  comparative  levels  which 
this  gravel  of  the  mmor  glaciation  and  that  of  the  major  respectively  occupy, 
though  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  latter  in  the  section  (419  feet)  is  250  feet 
below  the  level  to  which  the  submergence  attained  in  this  part  during  the 
major  glaciation. 
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ground  at  low  water.     Here  the  ice-floes,  bringing  the  blocks  of 
hype];8thene-rock  from  the  southward,  grounding  on  the  shaUows 
where  the  day-gravel  (which  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  says  contains 
LiltoritKE  and  fragments  of  Mytili)  was  accumulated,  left  these  on, 
or  in,  that  gravel,  at  the  same  that  the  floes  packed  against  the  cliffs 
to  the  east  and  west  of  this  flat  area.     By  the  rise  which  caused  the 
sea  to  recede  from  these  cliffs,  the  sea  on  the  Selsea  coast  became 
too  shallow  for  the  floes  to  pass,  and  the  clay-gravel  gave'  place  to  a 
more  littoral  gravel  with  sand  and  shingle,  with  shells  (c  of  the 
diagram   at  page  708),  the  tidal  movement,   which   accompanied 
this,   wearing    away   the  surface  of  the    day-gravel.     Then,  bv 
the  continuance  of  the  rise,   this  became  land ;  and  thereupon  it 
was  overspread  by  the  same   atmos)>heric  iormation  with   flint- 
splinters  that  buries  the  diffs  and  overlies  the  Avisford  sands, 
viz.   h   of  the  diagram.     In  South  Lincolnshire  I  have  met  with 
this  formation,  y,  capping  in  a  thickness   of  three  or  four   feet 
the   Jurassic  limebtone  of  that  county,  and  containing,  like  the 
intrusive  cave-earth,  angular  fragments  of  the  limestone,  just  as 
it  does  splinters  of  flint  where  it  occurs  in  the  vidnity  of  Chalk : 
and  there  it  is  overlain  by  a  thin  bed  of  limestone  fragments  worn 
flat  (see  bed  717  of  flg.  LIV.).     All  this  part  of  England  during  the 
major  glaciation  was  buried  beneath  the  land-ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay 
(this  Clay,  though  not  covering  the  limestone  in  the  figure,  being 
within  two  miles  of  it),  which  protected  the  surface  from  atmospheric 
action,  when  the  islands  not  thuH  protected  (not  merely  those  shown 
in  Map  4,  but  those  formed  by  the  higher  eminences  of  the  Chalk 
Downs  of  Kent,  Wiltshire,  &c.),  by  being  subjected  to  it,  received 
the  atmospheric  formation  of  clay  with  flints  which  covers  them. 
The  medium  and  lower  elevations  of  the  South  and  West  of  England 
were  at  the  same  time  prptectcd  from  this  action  by  being  submerged, 
so  that  it  is  only  to  the  frost  of  the  minor  glaciation  that  any  of 
the  instances  which  I  have  given  of  this  formation  under  the  letter  y 
can  apply. 

In  his  sections  (at  pages  '2\Cy  and  218  of  the  15th  volume  of  the 
Journal),  Prof.  Prestwich  shows  the  Avisford  and  Waterbeach  sand 
and  shingle,  which  I  have  referred  to  the  culmination  of  the  CyrtwM- 
formation  depression,  overlain  and  deeply  ^^ravined  ^  by  the  loam 
with  angular  flint  fragments,  y,  which  I  consider  to  have  thus 
originated  by  slide  from  the  chalk  of  the  contiguous  South  Downs ; 
and  he  shows  this  sand  and  shingle  cut  through  by  a  small  valley, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  bed  of  gravel.  This  gravd 
appears  to  me  to  be  ^  of  this  memoir,  and  to  be  a  valley-bed  co- 
eval with  this  loam,  in  the  same  way  that  y  in  fig.  XXVI.  is  the 
fluviatile  equivalent  of  ^  in  flg.  XXY.  This  Avisford  sand  and  shingle, 
being  at  a  considerably  higher  elevation  than  the  foot  of  the  buried 
cliffs  of  Brighton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  be<!ome  land  before 
these  clii&  had  come  into  existence  ;  and  the  small  valley  thus  cut 
through  it,  and  occupied  by  g,  was  excavated  in  the  same  interval 
in  which  the  break-up  and  denudation  of  the  Cyrnto-formatioo 
in  the  Thames  valley,  and  the  constitution  of  the  river-channel  in 
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which  accumulated  (f  of  the  Thames  valley,  took  place,  which  I  have 
described  in  Stage  VI.  The  C^/r«na-gravel  of  the  Somme  valley  is 
overlain  with  similar  loam ;  and  in  the  ^  Geological  Magazine '  for 
August  and  September  1882, 1  have  suggested  that  the  Loess  which 
covers  so  much  of  the  Europseo-Asiatic  and  North-American  con- 
tinents, through  latitudes  where,  during  the  glaciations,  the  soil 
must  have  been  permanently  frozen,  but  where  there  was  no  land- 
ice,  origiuated  from  the  action  here  described  by  me.  I  have  also 
there  endeavoured  to  show,  in  more  detail  than  my  space  here  allows, 
the  precise  way  in  which,  by  the  continuous  rupturing  of  the  flints 
of  the  upper  chalk  by  the  intense  cold  on  the  unprotected  surface, 
and  by  the  lateral  escape  through  this  thawing  and  moving 
surface-layer  of  the  water  with  which  it  was  saturated,  after  it  had 
taken  up  the  chalk  by  solution,  the  loam  of  Picardy  with 
angular  flint  fragments  arose — those  thicker  accumulations  of  it 
which  occupy  the  parts  of  the  plateaux  above  the  level  to  which  the 
submergence  of  the  major  glaciatiou  reached  having  originated 
during  both  the  major  and  minor  glaciations;  while  that  which 
occurs  on  the  valley-sides  and  overspreads  the  Ci/rf  >ia-gravel  of  the 
Somme,  and  is  of  much  less  thickness,  originated  during  the  minor 
only  ;  these  valleys  having  been  filled  with  the  sea,  and  so  exempt 
from  this  action,  during  the  major  glaciatiou. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  material  with  fragments  and  splinters 
thus  bur}  ing  the  cliffs  appears  to  me  of  this  nature,  and  the  position 
it  occupies,  not  merely  in  relation  to  these  cliffs  but  also  in  the 
general  sequence  of  events,  to  be  clear  and  consistent,  yet  Prof. 
Prestwich  *  has  taken  views  so  contrary  to  those  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  that  I  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  without  some  examina- 
tion of  them. 

In  describing  the  features  connected  with  the  buried  cliffs  of 
Portland  and  Sili  Bay,  and  other  localities  along  both  the  French 
and  English  coasts  of  the  British  Channel,  he  attributes  the  origin 
of  the  burying-material  to  a  great  submergence,  with  which  he 
connects  the  destruction  of  Palaeolithic  man  and  of  some  of  the 
great  Mammalia. 

In  the  particular  case  at  Portland,  he  contends  that  this  submer- 
gence took  place  after  a  great  denudation  had  occurred  over  a  line 
of  upthrow  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  to  the  south  of  the 
gravel  crowning  Caesar's  Camp  Hill  in  figs.  II.  and  III.,  and  Headon 
Hill  in  figs.  IV.  and  Y.,  in  the  plate  accompanying  the  first  part  of  this 
Tnemoir ;  and  in  his  sections  he  shows  this  upthrown  and  denuded 
8x>ace  as  overlooked  by  gravel  formed  prior  to  this  upthrow,  and 
crowning  the  chalk  escarpment,  just  as  the  correspondingly  upthrown 
and  denuded  space  of  the  Weald  is  overlooked  by  the  gravel  of 
Caesar's  Camp,  and  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  skirted  by  the  gravel 
of  Headon  Hill  in  these  figures.  The  line  of  chalk  upthrow  connected 
with  this  great  denudation  behind  Portland  is  a  part  of  that  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  has  placed  the  Headon  gravel  in  the 

*  See  the  papers  of  Prof.  Prestwich  already  cited,  and  another  in  British 
Asaodation  Proceedings  in  1880. 
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position  it  now  occupies,  the  two  areas  being  connected  bj  the 
continuation  of  this  line  through  the  Isle  of  Porbeck.  The  exces- 
sive denudation  which  has  taken  place  along  this  line  of  upthrow 
and  left  the  gravel  on  the  Chalk  Down  behind  Portland  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  which  it  occupies  on  Hcadon  and  Caesar's  Camp 
HiUs,  I  attribute  to  the  selective  action  of  the  sea,  beneath  which 
the  movement  took  place,  on  the  strata  which  were  shattered  by  it, 
and  brought  under  this  action  by  the  continuous  though  gradual 
rise  of  the  shattered  sea-bottom,  during  Stages  III.  to  Y.;  but  Prof. 
Prestwich  seems  to  attribute  it  to  atmospheric  agency. 

To  the  south  of  this  upthrown  and  denuded  space  is  the  high- 
land of  Portland,  on  the  seaward  slope  of  which  lies  the  old  beach 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  buried  cliff  {e  of  cut  viii.)  ;  while  at  the  foot  of 
the  landward  slope  of  this  high-land  *,  and  skirting  the  south  of 
this  denuded  space,  Mr.  Prestwich  shows  a  very  thick  talus  of  the 
bur}'ing  material,  or  '^  Landwash  "  as  he  proposes  to  call  it,  identical 
with  d  of  the  cut,  in  which  he  says  fragments  occur  of  the  Middle 
Purbeck  beds  which  are  now  not  to  be  found  in  situ  on  this  high-land : 
and  it  is  on  this  that  he  mainly  founds  his  opinion  that  the  material 
of  this  talus,  and  that  corresponding  to  it  (marked  d  in  the  cut),  under 
which  the  cliff  is  buried  has  had  a  marine  origin,  and  is  the  result 
of  that  submergence  of  1000  feet  or  more,  of  which,  in  the  subsequent 
paper  read  before  the  British  Association  meeting  of  ISSO,  he  speaks. 
This  "  Landwash "  contains,  he  says,  land-shells  in  interodated 
seams  of  loam,  and  mammalian  remains.  Prof.  Prestwich  thus  assigns 
the  Newer  Pliocene  submergence  to  a  very  much  later  date  than  I  do 
(unless  it  be  that  he  considers  this  great  submergence  to  have  taken 
place  twicef,  which  I  do  not),  and  he  refers  to  it  as  its  evidence, 
not  the  gravel  which  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  emergence  forms 
BO  large  a  part  of  the  subject  of  my  memoir,  but  an  aocumulatioa 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  exclusively  of  terrestrial  origin.  With 
respect  to  this  accumulation  and  the  burying  of  the  cliffs  under  it, 
I  have  already  observed  that  clifPs  of  such  yielding  material  as  chalk 
or  marl  could  not  escape  being  planed  off  by  a  submeif^ence ;  and 
though  the  cliffs  of  Portland  and  Sili  Bay  are  of  more  unpdding 
material  than  tho^e  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Foreland,  Brighton,  or 
Sangatte,  yet  if  one  of  these  was  buried  by  submergence,  so  were 


*  From  the  representAtion  which  Mr.  Prestmch  giree  of  this  talus,  it 
to  me  tbat  traces  of  the  old  sliore-line  represented  by  the  oliff  and  shingle  ni»y 
not  unlikely  be  concealed  under  it,  tbougn  he  regarcu  the  hollow  it  occapie*  w 
all  originating  since  the  cliff. 

t  In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Afleooiation  meeting  of  the  following  fw 
(1881),  Prof.  Prestwich  describes  the  submerffence  of  the  South  of  EiifsUiHi  a* 
having  taken  place  during  the  formation  of  the  pebbly  sand  61,  whicli,  thtntrfa 
I  do  not  agree  in  many  of  the  details,  is  substantially  what  I  had  prenotvn 
shown,  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  in  connexion  with  this  sand  and  it» 
modification  in  Norfolk  into  the  Till  and  Ck)ntorted  Drill,  and  ita  representati-* 
southwards  and  westwards  by  the  graTcl  b\  as  submei^nce  proceeded.  I  cu 
only  therefore  infer  that  Prof.  Prestwich  regards  this  great  subnieryTrocv  >* 
haTing  been  repeated,  when  the  cliffs  were  buried  late  in  the  Newer  Pliocev 
period. 
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the  others ;  and  therefore  the  objection,  if  applicable  to  some,  becomes 
applicable  to  alL 

The  accumalation,  moreover,  though  thick  in  hollows  such  as  the 
cliiis,  or  beneath  a  stet-p  slope  as  a  talus,  is  not  shown  in  Mr.  Prest- 
wich*s  sections  at  all  distributed  generally  as  a  marine  deposit  would 
be :  and  without  dwelling  upon  the  gradual  way  in  which  any  sub- 
mergence, however  rapid,  geologicallj  speaking,  would  first  fill  the 
valleys,  and,  after  planing  off  all  preexL&ting  cliffs  in  yielding  strata, 
rise  from  level  to  level,  it  seems  a  far  less  demand  to  make  on  our 
reason  to  su^grest  that  the  presence  of  fragments  of  the  Middle  Fur* 
beck  in  this  accumulation  may  be  explained  either  by  patches  of 
that  formation  in  niu  being  overlooked  or  concealed  from  view,  or 
el<ie  by  their  having  been  altogether  removed  by  the  agency  which 
introduced  the  fragments  into  this  accumulation,  than  to  explain  the 
case  by  resort  to  a  great  submergence,  which  is  diametrically  in 
contradiction  to  all  the  phenomena  traced  in  this  memoir,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  irreconcilable  with  the  presence  of  seams  of  loam 
containing  tender  land-shells  intercalated  in  this  accumulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  features  displayed  by  the  sections  of 
the  Portland  and  Weymouth  district,  bv  which  Prof.  Prestwich  has, 
with  his  well-known  accuracy,  illustrated  his  account,  appear  to  me, 
when  properly  interpreted,  to  be  precisely  in  accordance  with  all 
that  I  have  traced  in  this  memoir. 

llesuming  now  my  examination  of  the  evidences  of  the  minor 
glaciation  in  the  South  of  England,  I  proceed  with  the  gravel  g. 
This  1  have  shown  by  a  tint  of  more  open  dots  in  the  Map  3,  and  it 
agrees  in  level  with  the  position  of  the  country  at  the  time  when, 
by  a  pause  in  the  rise  from  the  (T^r^ia-redepression,  the  buried 
cliffs  and  the  clay-gravel  with  great  blocks,  shown  in  fig.  XLII.  by  the 
letter  G,  came  intQ  existence.     Mr.  Codrington  has  correlated  this 
marine  gravel  G  with  the  river-gravel  of  lowest  elevation  of  the 
Hampshire  valleys,  when  these  existed  under  a  geographical  ar- 
rangement which  has  been  to  a  great  degree  obliterated  by  the 
cutting  back  of  the  Solent  cliffs ;  and  in  this  I  quite  agree  with 
him  :  merely  adding  that  I  think  it  likely  that  this  alteration  may 
have  been  induced  by  those  disturbances  which  I  have  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  Thames  valley  to  have  been  renewed  after  the  formation 
of  the  gravel  g  there.     It  was  during  this  pause  in  the  rise  there- 
fore that  the  Thames  valley  became  stationary  at  a  point  which 
allowed  the  Thames  water  during  flood  to  rise  to  a  level  which 
seems  to  be  everywhere  between  25  and  30  feet  above  that  of  the 
present  river.     At  Grays  and  Dartford  the  gravel  g^  which  repre- 
sents this  flood-level,  does  not  extend  higher  than  about  30  feet  above 
O.  D.     At  Ilford  (see  figs.  XXV.  and  XX VI,)  it  ceases  between  the 
levels  of  30  and  40  feet  above  0.  D. ;  for  while  it  covers  the  Cyrena- 
formation  in  the  Uphall  field  up  to  30,  no  sign  of  it  appears  in  the 
London-road  field,  which  (except  where  the  surface  has  been  lowered 
by  excavation  for  bricks)  is  above  40  feet  elevation  ;  and  in  lieu  of 
it  the  (Tyr^na-brickearth   (bed  0  2)  is  covered  by  the  terrestrial 
formation,  y,  already  described  as  originating  from  the  freezing  and 
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thawing  of  the  npper  layer  of  the  soil,  and  which  was  synchroDons 
with  the  gravel  </,  hut  necessarily  terminated  at  the  limit  reached  in 
flood  hy  the  river-water  depositing  that  gravel.  To  the  west  of 
London  it  forms  what  Col.  Lane  Fox  *  terms  the  middle  and  lower 
gravel-terrace,  the  upper  level  of  which  does  not  exceed  45  feet, 
ahove  0.  D.,  and  from  which  he  obtained  Reindeer-remains  in 
association  with  those  of  Hippopotamus,  There,  as  also  at  Brentford, 
where  it  has  yielded  freshwater  shells  as  well  as  the  Reindeer  (but  of 
course  not  Cyrenaf\  it  passes  up  into  a  few  feet  of  brickearth, 
which,  though  shown  only  between  Brentford  and  Xottingdale  on 
the  Geological  Survey  Map  (with  some  outMng  pat-chee  elsewhere), 
is  generally  found  overlying  gravel  up  to  the  level  of  about  30  feet 
above  the  river  up  the  Thames  valley  through  Sheet  7.  It  was  in 
this  sheet  of  gravel  that  the  skull  of  the  Musk-Ox  occurred  at 
Maidenhead  %, 

The  depression  which  accompanied  the  Cj/rma-formation  and  the 
subsequent  rise  of  the  land  to  the  point  where  this  pause  occurred, 
have  in  the  Thames  valley  placed  that  part  of  the  Cj^iy lui-formatioa 
in  which  the  freshwater  shells  occur  at  nearly  the  same  level  as  the 
upper  limit  of  the  gravel  7.  At  Grays  and  Crayford  it  is  somewhat 
higher,  but  at  Ilford  and  further  up  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries 
the  elevation  of  the  two  is  about  the  same ;  for  if  I  am  right  in 
referring  the  sand  and  overlying  brickearth  of  Co^.  Lane  Fox's 
80-feet  terrace  at  Acton  to  beds  3  and  4  of  the  Grays  pits,  the  lower 
or  shell-bearing  part  of  no.  3  is  absent,  the  sand  representing  no.  3 
being  only  the  upper  or  unfossiliferous  part  of  that  bed,  which  therr 
rests  on  the  London  Clay  by  transgression  beyond  the  lower  or 
shell-bearing  part ;  the  latter,  together  with  2  and  1,  having  been 
destroyed  when  the  rise  and  disturbances  took  place  that  removed 
so  much  of  the  CTyrena-formation,  and  gave  rise  io  the  new  channel 
in  which  g  accumulated. 

Thus  over  England  generally  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
yet  discovered  which  would  place  gravel  yielding  Reindeer-remains 
in  any  earlier  stage  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  than  that  now  under 
consideration  ;  while  the  preponderating  presence  of  these  remains 
in  all  cave-earths  is  an  important  element  of  identity  between  the 
various  formations,  marine,  terrestrial,  fluviatile,  and  morainic, 
that  I  have  attributed  to  the  minor  glaciation,  when  a  climate 
similar  in  all  respects,  apparently,  to  that  under  which  this  deer 
mainly  exists  at  the  present  day  prevailed  in  western  Europe, 
Negative  evidence,  we  idl  know,  is  a  very  unsafe  reliance ;  but  up  to 
the  present  time  it  may  be  justly  asserted  that  no  remains  of  Ms 
animal  have  occurred  in  any  formation  in  England  which  can  be 
assigned  without  doubt  to  an  earlier  stage  than  that  of  this  minor 
glaciatioH  §.     Whether  the  Reindeer  entered  western  Europe  while 

*  '  Journal,'  toI.  xzriii.  p.  449.  t  Morris,  in  '  Journal/  toL  vi  p.  SD8. 

J  Prestwich  in  *  Journal,*  vol,  xii.  p.  131. 

§  The  highest  point  above  existing  rivers  at  which  Reindeer-remains  have 
occurred  in  English  rtvfr-gravel,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  that  of  the  Breaban 
gravel  described  by  Mr.  Ingmm  in  vol.  zzzv.  of  the  'Journal,'  the  turfiMe  of 
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the  Cyrena  yet  lingered  there,  however,  is  doubtful*.  If  it  be 
present  in  the  fluvio-marine  base  of  the  sections  at  Menchecourt,  in 
which  the  Cyrena  occurs,  it  must  have  done  so ;  but,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  gravel  g  overlying  the  Cyrma-sand  at 
UphaU  field,  Ilford,  a  confusion  of  river-beds  of  distinct  ages  may 
yery  easily  occur. 

The  passage  upwards  of  this  gravel  g  into  a  few  feet  of  brick- 
earth  does  not  seem  to  occur,  in  the  Thames  valley,  in  those  parts 
which  are  near  to  the  areas  from  which  this  gravel,  as  well  as  / 
and  the  (7i/rena-formation,  have  been  denuded ;  and  this  doubtless 
arises  from  the  partial  denudation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
there ;  but  the  uniform  way  in  which,  where  it  does  occur,  this 
brickearth  is  distinct  from,  though  successional  to,  the  gravel  beneath 
it,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  due,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  case 
of  bnckearth  or  loess  generally,  to  floods  each  year  swelling  the 
rivers  beyond  their  normal  gravel-depositing  condition ;  for  were  it  so, 
the  gravel  would  alternate  throughout  with  thin  seams  of  inundation- 
mud,  instead,  as  is  the  case,  of  the  two  forming  distinct  beds.  The 
presence  of  this  brickearth  in  a  thickness  varj-ing  from  3  to  6  feet 
over  and  yet  apparently  gradually  changing  intojthe  gravel,  proves  that 
some  change  of  conditions  occurred  by  which  the  formation  of  (gravel 
gave  place  to  mud;  and  it  seems  to  indicate  that  a  similar  change  took 
place  in  climate,  as  the  minor  glaciation  waned,  to  that  which  took 
place  as  it  came  on :  for  the  bed  no.  4  of  the  C7?/rfna-formation  in 
the  Thames  valley  exactly  resembles  this  brickearth  over  g^  and 
succeeds  the  sand,  no.  3  of  that  formation,  in  exactly  the  same  way 
in  which  this  brickearth  succeeds  the  gravel  g, 

I  obs^ved  in  connexion  with  the  CV/rerwi-formation  that  bed  no.  4 
of  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great  flooding  of  the  land-surface  at 
that  time  occurred,  which  filled  the  water  occupying  the  Thames 
valley  with  mud,  and  so  gave  rise  by  its  precipitation  to  that  bed. 
The  same  thing  appears  to  have  recurred  at  the  end  of  the  gravel  g ; 
for  not  only  does  this  brickearth  over  it  indicate  this,  but  the  bed 
y  in  lincolnshire  (fig.  LIV.)  and  the  sands  which  I  have  referred  to 
the  action  of  the  water  from  the  ice  of  the  Hessle  Clay,  and  shown 
under  the  letters  Fy  in  fig.  L.,  are  overlain  by  a  bed  which  I  can 
only  refer  to  this  agency.  The  latter  consists  of  a  gravel  {gh) 
several  feet  thick,  principally  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  hard 
Yorkshire  chalk  worn  fiaU  The  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
coast-section  shows  that  its  distribution  is  imconnected  with  the 
sands  Fy,  on  which  it  rests,  and  that  it  is  a  sheet  that  has  been 
formed  in  a  small  valley  which  stretches  from  Bridlington  up  to 
the  Wold,  and  is  occupied  by  a  little  stream  called  the  Gipsey  Race. 

that  gravel  being  stated  as  60  feet  above  the  Avon  ;  and  this  would  not,  propor- 
tionately to  the  8ea4eyel  of  the  time,  differ  much  from  that  indicated  by  the 
shingle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Foreland  cliff.  The  skull  and  horns  of  a  Beindeer  are 
said  to  have  occurred  in  gravel  beneath  Boulder^clay  at  Kilmaurs,  in  Ayrshire 
(' Joamal/  toL  ni.  p.  216).  This  gravel,  however,  may  have  been  contempo- 
raneous with  the  overlying  claj,  supposing  that  to  be  of  the  minor  glaciation,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  travel  e  is  with  the  Chalky  Clay. 
*  See  note,  page  741. 

Q.  J.  G.  8.  No.  152.  3  c 
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The  bed  corresponding  to  this  over  y  in  fig.  LIY.  is  only  about  a 
foot  thick,  and  is  wholly  composed  of  fragments  of  the  limestone  woin 
flat ;  and  though  the  bed  y  does  not  occur  over  the  gravel  of  that 
district  which  corresponds  to  that  in  the  Casewick  cutting  (gra?el 
and  sand  not  favouring  the  formation  of  that  bed),  this  band  of  flat  frag- 
ments does  so  occur  in  all  the  sections  of  gravel  I  met  with,  equally 
with  those  in  which  the  bed  y  appeared ;  and  this  on  higher  and 
lower  elevations,  alike,  and  quite  irrespective  of  valley  configoration. 
It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  while  in  the  valley  of  the  Gipaej 
Bace  this  flooding  swept  down  these  flattened  fragments  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  accumulate  a  bed  several  feet  thick,  in  the  open 
country  and  on  the  low  plateaux  it  accumulated  them  in  quantitj 
only  sufficient  to  form  this  band  a  foot  or  so  thick  *.     To  flatten 
fragments  in  this  way,  the  agent  must  have  carried  them  over  the 
surface  without  rolling  them;  and  I  can  only  conjecture,  for -want 
of  a  better  explanation,  that  to  do  so  the  rain  must  have  been  so 
excessive  as  to  have  formed  a  sheet  of  water  some  inches  thick  over 
the  general  suriace,  which,  while  sufficient  to  impart  motion  to  the 
fragments,  was  insufficient  to  roll  them,  but  which,  as  it  drained 
from  the  general  surface  into  valleys,  swept  the  flattened  fragments 
in  volume  into  these  valleys,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  graTel  gh  in 
fig.  L. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation,  however,  the  beds  of 
flattened  fragments  occupy  precisely  the  same  suocessional  position  to 
the  atmospheric  formation,  y,  and  to  the  sands,  Fy,  which  I  regard 
as  synchronous  with  it,  that  the  brickearth  overlying  the  gravel '/ 
does  to  the  river-formation,  viz.  that  gravel  which  is  s}nichroooua  wit^ 
y  and  Fy.     It  foUows  the  irregular  surface  of  y  under  the  humus. 

The  gravel  marked  gh  in  fig.  XLIIT.,  and  shown  as  overlying  tiie 
Hessle  Clay  in  the  Humber  gorge  at  Ferriby,  is  probably  of  simiki 
origin ;  for  it  contains  many  of  the  flat  fragments  of  hard  chalk, 
and  patches  of  it  occur  over  the  Hessle  Clay  along  the  low  ground 
east  of  the  Wold  in  Sheets  85  and  86 ;  but  with  this  exception, 
and  that  of  the  very  few  and  sporadic  occurrences  shown  under  the 
letters  Fy  in  figs.  XLYII.  and  XLIX.,  and  the  continuous  sheet  shown 
under  the  same  letters  which  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  Heoslf 
Clay  to  Bridlington  (fig.  L.),  all  of  which  I  have  referred  to  the 
effluent  water  of  the  Hessle-Clay  ice,  no  gravel  or  other  accmnnlatiaa 
posterior  to  the  Hessle  Clay  in  LincolnsUre  or  Yorkshire  occurs  boi 
what  seems  to  be  of  freshwater  origin.  These  beds  are  shown  in 
figs.  XLVI.  and  XLIX.  by  the  letter  h;  but  the  only  instance,  if  indeed 
that  be  one,  in  which  along  the  Holdemess  coast  they  yield  fossils  kt 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  of  Hornsea,  in  fig.  XLIX.  At  that  pbet 
near  the  railway-station,  a  gravel,  very  oblique-bedded,  altenati^ 
with  thin  seams  of  loam,  in  which  freshwater  shells  occur ;  aad 
there  we  seem  to  get  an  instance  of  that  annual  flooding  to  whie^ 

*  The  angular  drift  reoently  deacribed  by  Prof.  Prettwich  to  the  SooietT  « 
oovering  the  Lower-Cbalk  plain  between  Diaoot  and  Chilton,  containing  reuA*' 
and  otner  mammalian  remains  and  land'flhelU,  teenu  to  me  to  oomaoatA 
either  with  this  flooding,  or  with  the  atmoaphexic  formation  already  deaowd 
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the  formation  of  loess  has  been  referred,  and  which  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  succession  of  gravel  or  sand  by  a  thick  bed  of  brick- 
earth,  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  gravel  g  and  the  Cyrenar- 
formation.  I  am  not,  however,  clear  that  the  portion  of  the  Horn- 
sea gravel  which  yields  shells  may  not  be  part  of  the  Cifrena-foT" 
mation  accumulated  before  the  depression  converted  it  into  marine 
gravel  in  Holdemess  *,  as  it  seems  from  well-borings  to  descend 
below  the  present  sea-level  to  a  considerable  depth,  thus  occup3dng  a 
similar  position  to  the  freshwater  part  of  the  Glacton  section  as  well 
as  to  the  gravels  which  fill  the  partially  submerged  valleys  pene- 
trating the  Lincolnshire  coast  beneath  the  marsh  there,  one  of  which 
was  revealed  by  the  borings  and  excavations  for  the  Grimsby  docks. 
The  position,  however,  of  the  beds  h,  that  are  clearly  posterior  to  the 
Hessle  Clay  (see  figs.  XLYI.  and  XLIX.),  points  to  the  sea-level  on 
the  eastern  side  of  England  having  at  the  close  of  the  minor  glaciation 
been  below  that  at  which  it  now  stands,  and  the  land  there  to  have 
extended  somewhat,  though  perhaps  to  no  very  great  distance,  be- 
yond the  limit  it  now  reaches;  but  in  the  north-west  this  was 
otherwise,  for  Mr.  De  Eance,  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  of  the 
'  Journal '  (p.  660),  describes  what  he  terms  the  postglacial  sea 
(by  which,  as  he  does  not  make  use  of  the  term  postglacial  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have,  he  means  the  sea  subsequent  to  the  Upper 
Clay  of  the  north-west)  as  having,  after  the  emergence  of  the  Upper 
Clay,  occupied  the  very  low  plain  between  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Eibble 
which  was  skirted  by  low  clififs  formed  of  that  clay,  and  as  having 
in  this  position  deposited  the  ''  Shirley-Hill  sand,"  described  by  him 
as  underlying  the  main  peatf;  aud  he  connects  this  with  the  sand 
containing  marine  shells  at  Bampside  (shown  in  fig.  LU.  by  the 
letter  H)  and  with  another  bed  west  of  Pilling,  between  Fleetwood 
and  Lancaster,  a  few  miles  south  of  Rampside,  which  also  contains 
marine  shells  and  underlies  the  main  peat.  The  sand  shown  by 
Mr.  Mackintosh  in  the  section  he  found  disclosed  by  the  Mersey- 
Dock  excavations,  which  I  have  in  fig.  LIU.  reduced  from  his  repre- 
sentation, seems  to  be  also  the  same  formation ;  and  this  I  have 
accordingly  marked  H.  It  therefore  seems  clear  that  in  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland  the  passing  away  of  the  minor  glaciation  took 
place  before  the  sea-line  had  quite  fallen  to  that  position  in  which 
(by  subsequent  oscillation)  it  now  stands;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  line  in  the  north-west  was  about  as  much  above  that  which  it 
now  occupies  as  it  was  below  it  in  the  east ;  for  though  Mr.  George 
Maw,  from  whose  short  paper  in  the  Geol.  Mag.  of  1869  (p.  72)  I 
have  reduced  fig.  LU.,  speaks  of  the  bed  I  have  marked  H  there  as 
indicative  of  an  elevation  of  the  clay  G',  and  its  subsequent  depres- 
sion beneath  the  sea,  it  appears  to  me  only  to  indicate  that  the 

'*'  I  am  not,  however,  aware  that  the  Cyrena  has  occurred  at  Hornsea.  The 
foasiliferouB  part  of  this  grayel  is  near  the  railway-station. 

t  By  this  term  of  "  main  peat"  Mr.  De  Bance  explains  that  he  means  the 
peat  which  has  heena  depressea  beneath  the  present  sea  by  the  last  movement  of 
Britain,  and  is  found  beneath  marine  silt  and  salt  water  at  many  points  round, 
the  const,  as  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  memoir. 

3o2 
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extrosion  of  moiaine  from  which  G'  originated  ceased  while  low- 
water  mark  was  atill  above  the  level  of  the  bed  H ;  and  that  there- 
upon mollusca  established  themselves  npon  this  moraine,  and  their 
remains  became  imbedded  in  sands  that  accumulated  in  its  hoUowi, 
in  the  same  way  that  at  an  earlier  period  this  occurred  on  the  day 
of  the  major  glaciation  at  Dimlington,  after  the  change  in  the  in- 
clination of  England  caused  the  ice  to  recede  through  the  Humber 
and  uncover  that  day,  only  that  the  sands  containing  such  remainB 
there  became  mixed  up  in  the  moraine  either  from  movements  of 
the  ice  during  this  recession  or  from  the  passage  of  the  Pnrple-day 
ice  over  the  place  of  them. 

To  what  limit  the  present  shores  of  England  may  have  been 
extended  beyond  their  present  position  by  emeigence  subsequent  to 
the  point  to  which  I  have  now  traced  this,  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  depth  at  which  the  land-surfaces  round  the  coast  (which  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  surface  of  forest-growth  under  the 
marshes  of  oar  rivers)  occur  to  afford  any  indication.     The  greatest 
depth  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Rome  and 
myself  (in  the  paper  in  the  twenty -fourth  volume  of  the  *  Journal,' 
already  referred  to),  which  the  Grimsby-Dock  works  disclosed,  snd 
which  was  52  feet  below  high-water  mark  of  spring  tides.    The 
extension  which  this  depth  would  indicate  in  connexion  with  so 
flat  a  coast  as  that  of  Lincolnshire  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  of 
coarse  the  extension  may  have  been  far  greater  than  this.     I  do 
not,  however,  imagine  that  it  was  so  to  any  very  great  degree : 
but  the  depression,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  either  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  other  parts  of  En^and  since  the  Roman 
invasion,  seems  to  be  still  proceeding  in  Cornwall,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  it  is  said,  has  caused  perceptible  changes  sinoe  that 
epoch. 

Concluding  Bemarht. 

Though  nuiny  subjects  of  geological  and  palseontological  impoTt- 
anoe  are  involved  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  I  confine  the  remarks 
which  I  have  to  make  on  them  to  the  points  specially  touched  by 
the  sequence  of  events  which  I  have  traced  in  this  memoir.  These 
are: — Ist,  The  coexistence  of  arboreal  vegetation  with  the  land- 
ice  ;  2ndly,  The  presence  of  the  remains  of  HippopctamuM  as  indi- 
cative of  intei^lacial  periods ;  3rdly,  The  existence  of  an  open  Nortii 
Sea  during  the  major  glaciation ;  and,  4thly,  The  light  furnished  by 
the  glaciation  of  England  on  theories  of  clunate. 

As  to  the  first  goint,  though  land-ice  is,  in  Greenland  and  8pits^ 
bergen,  accompanied  by  the  absence  of  arboreal  vegetation,  this  ii 
not  the  case  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  ice-fields  of  Soath 
America  escaping  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  to  the  channds  of 
the  west  coast  immediately  north  of  that  strait  by  glaciers  whkk 
pass  through  a  country  that  in  parts  is  densely  wooded.  This  aecmd 
to  be  in  consequence  of  the  greater  precipitation  in  this  region, 
Greenland,  though  so  enveloped  in  ice,  having,  according  to  Bink,  m 
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annual  precipitation  of  snow  only  eqaal  to  12  inches  of  rain.  Cold 
merely,  though  as  great,  and  even  greater,  than  that  of  South 
Greenland,  is  not  prohibitive  of  tree-growth,  as  we  sec  by  the  limit 
of  forests  in  Siberia,  which  reaches  10°  of  latitude  to  the  north  of 
South  Greenland.  The  presence  of  trees,  we  may  thus  infer,  is  only 
regulated  by  their  ability  to  ripen  their  seeds.  This  the  summer 
of  even  South  Greenland  is  adverse  to,  while  from  the  high  latitude 
of  Spitzbergen  the  summer  there,  we  may  infer,  is,  under  existing 
conditions,  too  short  to  allow  it.  The  greater  length  of  the  summer, 
however,  in  England  during  the  great  glaciation,  which  the  lower 
latitude  must  have  involved,  may  have  been  as  favourable  to  the 
ripening  of  the  seeds  of  the  most  northern  kinds  of  tree  as  that  of 
Siberia  now  is,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  low  range  of  the  land 
and  dryness  of  the  climate,  ice-fields  do  not  occur  in  Siberia.  The 
presence  of  arboreal  remains  in  the  Hoxne  bed,  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Prestwich,  seems  to  me  explicable  only  by  trees  having  sprung  up 
on  the  moraine  of  chalky  clay  as  the  plateaux  covered  with  it 
became  exposed  by  the  diminution  of  the  ice  issuing  in  that  direc- 
tion, which,  before  its  complete  recession  from  the  sea  in  East 
Anglia,  became  sufficient  only  to  fiU  the  valleys  in  the  parts  nearest 
to  its  issue  there. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  the  Hip- 
popotamus appears  actually  to  have  inhabited  England  during  the 
Ked  Crag,  its  habits  were  not  inconsist-cnt  with  the  freezing  of 
rivers  in  winter.  As  some  Bears  hibernate,  and  as  the  habits  of  the 
Polar  Bear  are  unlike  those  of  other  Bears,  it  is  quite  as  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  Newer  Pliocene  Hippopotamus  of  Europe  had,  in 
respect  to  frozen  rivers,  habits  differing  from  those  of  its  living 
African  congener,  as  it  is  to  assign  to  it  the  habit  of  migratioD,  which 
is  equally  foreign  to  the  living  animal.  To  suppose  that  the  Hip- 
popotamus migrated  a  thousand  miles  or  more  every  summer  during 
the  Glacial  period  appears  to  me,  when  its  habits  and  powers  are 
dtdy  considered,  improbable ;  and  since  from  the  presence  in  the 
base  of  the  Bed  Crag  of  large  tabular  masses  of  unworn  flint,  many 
miles  from  the  nearest  chalk,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  rivers,  and 
even  parts  of  the  estuaries,  were  at  that  time  frozen,  the  Hippo- 
potamus, if  it  lived  at  that  time,  must  have  subsisted  under  those 
oonditions.  The  remains  of  it  found  in  those  freshwat4)r  deposits 
on  the  North  Norfolk  coast  beneath  the  sands  hi  and  Till,  which 
I  regard  as  of  the  age  of  the  Bed  Crag  (and  which  would  hardly  be 
referred  by  any  one  to  a  time  when  a  still  milder  climate  than  that 
of  the  Upper  Crag  prevailed),  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  it  did  live 
where  the  rivers  were  thus  frozen  in  winter,  and  that  its  habits 
must  somehow  have  been  conformable  to  those  conditions.  There 
is  nothing  yet  made  known,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
which  points  at  all  to  its  having  inhabited  England  during  any  part 
of  the  great  glaciation,  none  of  the  freshwater  formations  which 
appear  to  me  to  belong  to  the  wane  of  this  glaciation,  such  as  those 
of  Hoxne,  MvLdenhall,  Brandon,  Copford,  &c.,  having,  so  far  as  I 
know,  yielded  its  remains.     It  is  the  presence  of  its  remains  (gene- 
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rally  more  or  less  bonldered,  however)  in  the  gravel  g,  and  in  some 
few  cave^,  in  association  with  the  remains  of  the  Reindeer,  that 
raises  the  presumption  that  it  inhabited  England  during  the  minor 
glaciation,  and  synchronously  with  that  Beer ;  but  we  have  only 
to  reflect  on  the  case  of  existing  Siberia  to  see  how  fallacious  sudi 
association  may  be  as  evidence  of  the  contemporaneous  existence  of 
two  animals ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  bones  and  tusks  of  the 
Mammoth  are  every  summer  washed  out  of  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia, 
on  which  that  animal  has  long  ceased  to  live,  in  as  fresh  a  condi- 
tion as  those  of  the  Beindeer  which  now  die  there,  or  as  the  anUers 
they  yearly  shed  there  can  be ;  and  that  thus  the  remains  of  both 
animals  must  be  swept  into  the  gravels  and  other  deposits  now 
forming  in  the  rivers  there.  So  most  probably  was  it  the  case  in 
England  during  the  minor  glaciation,  and  the  bones  of  the  Hippo- 
potamus, that  undoubtedly  inhabited  this  countr}*  during  the  fiist 
part  of  the  Cyrano-formation,  and  which  had  become  imbedded  in 
that  formation  and  in  other  superficial  deposits  of  the  same  time, 
were  during  the  minor  glaciation  washed  out  to  intermingle  in 
the  gravel  of  that  glaciation  with  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth  which 
still  continued  to  inhabit  this  country,  and  with  those  of  the  Kein- 
deer,  which  about  that  time,  it  would  seem,  first  made  its  way  into 
it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  remains  of  the  Hippopotamus,  from 
some  superficial  bed  of  the  Cyrena-pcriod,  became  incorporated  in 
the  atmospheric  formation  which  I  have  described  as  resulting  from 
the  thawing  of  the  surface  of  the  permanently  frozen  soil  during 
the  minor  glaciation,  and  moving  slowly  over  the  surface  and  pene- 
trating the  fissures,  so  made  their  way  into  the  few  ca^es  in 
which  these  remains  have  occurred,  than  that  such  an  animal  aa  the 
Hippopotamus  should  have  fr^uented  caves  for  shelter,  or  had  its 
remains  dragged  thither  by  carnivorous  animals  or  by  man. 

As  to  the  third  point,  that  of  an  open  North  Sea  during  the  major 
glaciation,  the  possibility  of  it  has  been  denied  by  one  sehool  of 
geologists,  who  explain  the  presence  of  moUuscan  remains  in  days 
of  morainic  origin  by  the  bed  of  this  sea  having  been  swept  out  by 
a  vast  ice-sheet  coming  from  Scandinavia,  which  filled  it.  My  study 
of  the  subject,  however,  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that 
the  presence  of  moUuscan  remains  in  morainic  clay  did  not  originate 
in  this  way,  but  that  throughout  the  glaciation  the  ice  was  of  British 
origin  solely,  and  the  North  Sea  open  *.  The  fact  that  where  ioe 
issues  below  the  sea-level,  moraine  must  be  extruded  in  the  unstra- 
tified  form  appears  to  have  been  overlooked,  as  weU  as  the  fiict  that 
floes  bringing  the  remains  of  MoUusca  frt>m  the  shores  to  whidi 
they  had  frozen,  and  debris  and  blocks  foreign  to  the  area  traversed 
by  the  ice  giving  rise  to  the  moraine,  pack  against  the  face  of  the 
land-ice  thus  extruding ;  and  so  supply  to  ^at  moraine  material 
which  every  change  in  the  terminal  position  of  the  ioe  most  ineor- 

*  That  18  to  say,  from  the  Norfolk  coast  southwards  at  least  Tht  movoneBt 
of  the  ice  down  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  to  form  the  Purple  GUv 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  land  to  the  east  of  It  at  that  time.  PierliaM 
this  was  an  extension  of  tlie  ishind  formed  by  North  Norfolk  shown  in  6g.  Vm. 
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porate  with  it.  The  vast  hypothesis  involved  in  the  filling  of  the 
North  Sea  hy  Scandinavian  ice,  and  the  thrusting  out  of  its  bed  to 
supply  moUuscan  remains  to  morainic  clay  in  Scotland,  so  far  from 
receiving  support  from  these  remains  is  rather  negatived  by  them ; 
for  its  advocates  have  not  stopped  to  consider  that  the  remains  thus 
occurring  are  those  only  of  shells  now  living  in  British  seas,  or  in 
the  Atlantic  immediately  north  of  the  British  Isles,  and  do  not  include 
even  the  two  or  three  peculiar  Crag  species  which  survived  into  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  of  the  major  glaciation,  and  are  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  sands  bl  and  at  Bridlington,  far  less  tbe  many 
shells  of  the  Upper  Crag  which  had  then  disappeared  from  English 
seas.  Yet  the  Red  Crag,  of  the  existence  of  which  in  Aberdeenshire, 
as  well  as  Iceland,  we  get  undoubted  evidence,  and  which  was  the 
deposit  of  a  part  of  the  North  Sea,  shut  in  by  land  extending  from 
Essex  to  Belgium,  but  open  to  the  north,  must  have  been  represented 
by  the  unconsolidated  bottom  of  the  North  Sea  between  Scandinavia 
and  Britain  immediately  antecedent  to  this  glaciation.  How,  there- 
fore, if  this  was  ploughed  out,  could  the  shells  peculiar  to  the  Crag 
have  escaped  being  mixed  up  in  the  resulting  moraine  ? 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  fourth  point,  the  cause  of  the  great  refri- 
geration of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  it  appears  to  me  that  neither 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Croll,  nor  those  various  modifications  of  it  which 
have  been  advocated  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  others, 
nor  any  theory  based  upon  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water  are  reconcilable  with  the  facts  which  the  study  of  Newer 
Pliocene  geology  discloses.  The  single  return  of  cold  evidenced  by 
the  beds  described  by  me  under  various  representations  of  the  letter 
g,  and  called  by  me  those  of  the  ''  minor  glaciation,"  is  only  that 
which  the  continental  geologists  long  ago  detected  in  the  second 
advance  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  and  in  no  way  bears  out  the  suc- 
oesaive  alternations  of  warm  and  cold  climate  postulated  by  Dr.  Croll 
and  by  some  of  the  modifiers  of  his  theory.  Moreover,  as  it  is  con- 
ceded by  Dr.  Croll  that  the  effect  of  the  varjring  eccentricity  in  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  the  position  of  the  aphelion  point  in  connexion  with 
it,  would  be  7iil  but  for  the  great  (and  indeed,  he  says,  complete) 
diversion  of  the  ocean-currents,  which  must,  according  to  his  conten- 
tion, accompany  it,  it  is  evident  that  if  this  were  the  cause  of  the 
Glacial  period,  the  isothermal  lines  of  Western  Europe  and  Eastern 
North  ijoaerica,  the  deflection  of  which  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  the 
Gulf-stream,  would  not  coincide  with  that  proportional  increase  in 
cold  in  the  respective  continents  which  the  evidences  of  glaciation 
indicate.  Yet  such  coincidence  is  the  case,  and  the  same  thing 
appears  to  hold  good  of  the  two  sides  of  North  America  itself. 
Indeed  from  all  the  reports  we  get  of  glacial  evidences  in  the 
American  and  Europseo- Asiatic  continents,  it  seems  that,  saving  the 
extension  of  the  glaciers  in  mountains,  the  land-ice  accumulated 
during  the  gladations  only  in  those  regions  which  at  the  present 
time  are  the  regions  of  greatest  precipitation ;  and  this,  again,  is  in- 
consistent with  any  diversion  of  the  ocean-currents  or  of  the  atmo- 
spheric circulation. 
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Whatever  effect  upon  climate  geographical  changes  may  prodaoe 
(and  they  are,  it  is  by  all  conceded,  considerable)  it  most  be  very  alow : 
but  though  some  refrigeration  had  been  proceeding  throughout  the 
Older  Pliocene  period  and  the  early  part  of  the  Newer,  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  great  glaciation  appears  to  have  been  rapid.     It  is, 
moreover,  inconceivable  by  me  that  changes  so  great  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  this  should  have  passed  away,  and  again  recurred  in 
the  short  interval  between  the  major  and  minor  glaciations.     The 
insignificant  depression  of  England  traced  in  Stage  YI.  could  have 
had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the  northern  hemi* 
sphere.     Changes  in  land  and  water,  if  their  sufficiency  under  any 
view  of  the  case  to  produce  a  glaciation  were  conceded,  must  have 
been  of  an  extent  great  enough  to  have  altered  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  generally  over  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  and  it  i»,  as 
I  have  said,  inconceivable  that  these  should,  after  giving  rise  to  the 
great  glaciation,  have  changed  to  those  which  restored  the  climate 
of  the  Upper  Crag  during  the  Cyrano-formation,  and  again  changed 
to  those  giving  rise  to  the  arctic  climate  of  the  minor  glaciation — a 
double  coincidence — within  the  short  duration,  geologically  speaking, 
of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period. 

It  is  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  only  a  variation  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun  to  which  the  glaciations  can  be  attributed.  When  I  expressed 
that  opinion  in  a  review  of  the  climate  controversy  in  the  '  Geological 
Magazine'  for  1876 (p.  451),  no  satisfactory  cause  for  this  variatiaD 
had  been  suggested ;  but  Br.  C.  W.  Siemens  has  now  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  maintained  by  the  combustion  of 
gases  diffused  in  the  medium  through  which  it  moves,  and  whidi 
are  drawn  in  at  the  polar,  and,  after  combustion,  returned  by  centri- 
fugal force  from  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  sun  into  space.  If  this 
theory  should  prove  well  founded,  it  would  furnish  an  explanation 
of  this  variation  in  the  sun's  heat,  since  the  quantity  of  diflfbsed 
gases  may  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  medium  through  which  the 
sun  moves,  and  the  resulting  combustion  vary  accordingly. 

POSTSCBIPT. 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  (Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol 
xxxvi.)!  was  anxious  to  reexamine  the  cliffs  of  Easton-Bavent,  South- 
wold,  andDunwich  (in  the  north  part  of  Sheet  49) ;  because,  according 
to  the  view  which  I  had  there  advanced,  these  olifis  are  sections  of  the 
southern  portion  of  that  least  submerged  area,  comprising  all  Ea^t  Nor- 
folk and  North-east  Suffolk,  which  earliest  became  land,  and  appeals 
to  me  to  have  emerged  up  to  and  above  its  present  level  by  the  time 
when  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  began  to  retire  from  East  Ang}ia ; 
and  when  all  to  the  south  and  west  of  this  (except  so  far  an  the 
ice  extended  and  kept  out  the  sea)  still  continued  submerged  up  to 
those  heights  increasing  southwards  and  westwards  proportionally 
to  the  original  increment  of  depression  which  I  traced  in  that  pait 
of  the  memoir  as  indicated  by  the  height  above  O.D.  attained  by  t^ 
junction  of  the  gravel  c  with  the  Chalky  Clay  overlying  it ;  aiid  I 
succeeded,  though  with  some  difficulty,  in  doing  so. 
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I  found  that  the  bed  which  in  the  representation  of  Easton-Bayent 
cliff  in  the  Introduction  to  the  first  Supplement  to  my  father's  '  Mo- 
nograph of  the  Crag  MoUusca '  was  shown  as  the  Contorted  Drift 
(7  of  that  representation,  and  bS  of  this  memoir),  is  really  the 
moraine  of  a  stream  of  ice  which  issued  from  the  great  inland  ice- 
field  at  the  close  of  the  Chalky-Clay  formation  in  East  Suffolk, 
this  moraine  being  a  reconstruction  of  the  Chillesford  Clay  on  which 
it  rests,  and  of  some  of  the  pebbly  sand  b  1  wliich  had  covered  that 
clay,  and  over  which  this  ice-stream  had  passed  *.  Another  of  these 
(which  in  that  representation  was  also  shown  in  the  Contorted  Drift) 
cuts  wedge-like  into  this  band  on  the  higher  part  of  the  cliff  near  the 
dismantled  homestead  of  Easton-Bavent ;  and  a  third  cuts  through 
these  sands  at  the  low  south  extremity  of  Hhis  cliff,  near  the  part 
where  they  are  bedded  up  to  the  early  glacial  island  formed  of 
Chillesford  Clay,  which  is  represented  by  the  lower  parts  of  Easton 
and  Covehithe  cliffs.  This  last-mentioned  moraine  runs  down  below 
the  beach,  and  had  a  patch  of  Chalky  Clay  incorporated  in  it.  At  the 
north  end  of  Sk)uthwold  Cliff,  near  the  marsh  of  the  Buss  Creek,  is 
another  of  these  moraines  of  sandy  clay  produced  by  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  pebbly  sand,  bl,  with  some  (probably  Chillesford)  clay ; 
but  this  is  overlain  with  chalky  sand,  like  that  mentioned  in  the  sequel 
as  occurring  in  the  well-section,  which,  again,  is  overlain  by  a  few  feet 
of  the  ordinary  Chalky  Clay,  and  this,  again,  by  brickearth  from  which 
considerable  remains  of  an  elephant  were  many  years  ago  obtained ; 
and  the  whole  occupies  and  fills  the  southern  edge  of  a  trough  that 
has  been  cut  through  the  sands  b  i,  which  form  all  the  rest  of  the 
South  wold  cliff,  and  which  trough,  to  the  north  of  the  edge  of  it 
which  is  thus  filled  up,  is  now  the  marsh  of  the  Buss  Creek.  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  when  these  ice-streams  went  off  from  the  main 
body  of  ice  (which  was  but  few  miles  inland,  where  the  Chalky  Clay 
in  its  usual  form  and  thickness  occupies  the  country  with  but  little 
interruption  as  shown  in  Sheet  50  of  Map  1),  the  sea-level  was 
slightly,  though  not  much,  below  its  present  position  here,  these  ice- 
streams  travelling  to  it.  Whether  the  Brickearth  with  elephant 
remains  accumulated  in  the  same  trough  after  this  comparatively 
thin  stream  of  ice  ceased,  but  while  yet  the  ice  was  issuing  in 
glaciers  through  the  main  channels  by  which  I  have  described  it 
as  issuing  in  East  Anglia  to  the  North  Sea  after  its  volume  became 
too  much  reduced  to  cover  the  emerged  plateaux  there,  and  so  bo 
synchronous  with  the  Hoxne  brickearth,  or  whether  it  be  a  later 
deposit,  I  can  see  nothing  to  show. 

I  also  found  that  the  loam  capping  Dunwich  cliff,  that  had  for 
many  years  perplexed  me,  was  not  the  Contorted  Drift,  as  supposed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir,  but  moraine  of  similar  local  origin 
to  that  just  mentioned,  with  slight  traces  of  the  Chalky  Clay  and  a 
few  of  its  flints  here  and  there  in  it ;  and  that  the  whole  of  this 
oliff  beneath  it  consisted  of  the  sands  b  1  with  great  beds  of  shingle 
in  them  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  cliff,  and  a  partial  intercalation 

*  This  is  adjoining  Eogton  Broad ;  and  a  oloee  inspection  of  it  is  neceasary 
to  see  its  distinctness  from  the  Chillesford  Clay  on  which  it  rests. 
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of  a  thin  bed  of  clay  near  the  s  ^^^ 
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near  its  issue  confined  to  the  valleys,  which  were  then  in  that  part  of 
East  Anglia  a  little  above  their  present  level.  According  to  Dr. 
Sutherland,  the  main  issue  of  the  thick  inland  ice,  from  which  the 
shallow  sheets  and  streams  that  he  shows  in  the  cut  as  falling  and 
welling  over  the  cliffs  come  off,  takes  place  through  channels  between 
the  ice-buried  islands  of  one  of  which  the  cUffs  in  his  illustration 
are  the  section.  Some  of  these  channels  he  infers,  from  the  length 
of  fish-lines  the  Esquimaux  use  in  fishing  off  the  terminations  of  the 
glaciers  that  issue  through  them,  descend  2400  feet  below  the  sea- 
level,  and  are  consequently  filled  with  ice  of  that  thickness.  This  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  depth  of  the  channels  by  which  the  issue  of  the 
ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  took  place  at  the  time  which  I  have  selected 
this  representation  to  illustrate  ;  for  the  principal  one  of  these  issue- 
channels  in  East  Anglia,  which  is  that  of  the  Waveney  and  Tare  (and 
which  passed  north  of  the  island  of  which  Easton-Bavent,  Covehithe, 
Pakefield,  and  Hopton  cliffs  form  a  section),  appears  by  the  Yarmouth 
artesian  well  to  descend  only  170  feet  below  the  present  sea-level*. 
The  wedge-  or  dyke-like  smedl  moraines  that  cut  through  the  sands  of 
Easton-Bavent  are  precisely  of  such  a  character  as  the  small  tongue 
of  ice  cutting  down  nearly  to  the  sea  on  the  right  of  Dr.  Sutherland's 
figure  would,  I  imagine,  give  rise  to. 

I  also  caused  a  well  to  be  sunk  last  year  upon  the  line  of  fig.  I. 
(in  the  Plate  to  the  first  part  of  this  memoir)  where  this  crosses  the 
Deben  valley.  The  place  of  it  is  where  the  Chalky  Clay  (after 
covering  the  brickearth  b3  of  Hasketon  kiln,  and  the  gravel  c 
bedded  up  to  it)  thins  off  on  the  brow  of  this  valley.  The  well  was 
84  feet  deep,  and  after  passing  through  2  feet  of  atmospheric  for- 
mation, and  4  feet  of  the  Chalky  Clay,  it  traversed  12  feet  of  chalky 
sand  and  of  grit  with  very  small  lumps  of  rolled  chalk.  This  gra- 
dually changed  into  the  gravel  c,  the  upper  part  of  which  contained 
the  shell-fragments  described  at  p.  484  of  the  first  part  of  this 
memoir,  and  much  rolled  chalk,  both  these  fragments  and  the  chalk 
gradually  ceasing  downwards.  This  gravel  continued  down  to  75  feet, 
the  last  9  feet  only  consisting  of  reddish-yellow  sand,  in  the  lower 
part  of  which  were  faint  seams  of  comminuted  Crag,  and  which  sand 
may  be  either  the  Crag  or,  more  probably,  the  base  of  the  sand  b  1 
containing  these  seams  of  material  derived  from  the  waste  of  the 
shores  of  th6  Crag  beds  up  to  and  over  which  these  sands  were  at 
the  outset  spread.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  trough  or  channel  of  the 
Deben  valley,  which  during  the  emergence  had  been  washed  by  cur- 
rents out  of  the  sea-bottom  formed  oihl  and  h  S,  was,  on  its  west 
side,  completely  filled  up  by  an  accumulation  of  the  gravel  c  and  of 

*  Many  of  the  glacier-fiords  by  which  this  issue  takes  phice  in  Qreenland 
are,  however,  so  shallow  that  boats  can  scarcely  enter  them.  The  Waveney 
issue  probably  took  place  partly  by  a  fiord  then  constituted  by  Oulton  Broad 
and  Lothing  Harbour,  now  fllJed  in  by  more  recent  accumulations,  so  that  the 
Waveney  river  has  been  barred  out  from  entering  the  sea  there,  and  diverted 
northwards  into  the  Y'are.  The  plungo  of  the  Chalky  Clay  into  this  issue-channel 
is  shown  in  the  railway-cutting  at  Mutford.  The  plunge  into  the  main  issue- 
channel  of  the  Yare  is  (or  was)  well  shown  by  the  section  at  Bui^  Castle 
brickfield. 
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this  chalky  grit  to  a  greater  thickness  eyen  than  I  have  represented 
in  fig.  I.,  all  of  which,  towards  the  centre  of  the  valley,  was,  afta*  it 
had  laid  the  Chalky  Clay  (d)  on  this  gravel  and  grit,  ploughed  out 
hy  the  ice  as  it  shrank  into  or  thickened  in  that  valley  as  emergenoe 
proceeded. 

This  chalk-grit  evidently  corresponds  to  the  hand  of  marl  oyerl3ring 
the  gravel  c  shown  in  fig.  X-^.,  and  descrihed  at  p.  488  of  the  fiist 
part  of  this  memoir ;  and  was  produced  hy  the  washing  out  of  the 
Chalky-Clay  mud-hank  hy  the  ice-water  immediately  hefore  this  hank 
was  precipitated  into  the  sea  along  the  shore. 

I  have  also,  since  the  puhlication  of  the  first  part,  heen  fortunate 
in  discovering  a  section  disclosing  distinctly  the  behaviour  of  the 
hrickearth,  b  3,  to  the  sand  6  i  in  East  Suffolk.  This  is  at  Todden- 
ham,  three  miles  N.E.  of  Ipswich ;  and  there  a  denuded  remnant  of 
the  lower  part  of  this  hrickearth,  ahout  8  feet  thick,  overlain  by  the 
gravel  e  (just  as  it  is  shown  overlain  along  its  denuded  edge  by  this 
gravel  in  fig.  I.),  passes  hy  alternate  seams  of  hrickearth  and  saod 
into  the  sand  b  i,  which  underlies  it  in  a  thickness  of  about  15  feet, 
and  rests  on  the  London  Clay,  the  Crag  having  either  nerer 
existed  there  or  been  entirely  removed.  With  the  light  thus 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  I  infer  that  the  break  in  the  great  snh- 
sidence,  which  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  I  thought  might  be 
indicated  by  the  unconformity  between  the  black  sandy  'HD  at 
Hasboro'  and  Bacton  clifis  and  the  overlying  stratified  silt  and  day. 
did  not  take  place ;  and  that  the  apparent  unconformity  must*  ariso 
from  this  sandy  Till,  which  is  but  very  obscurely  stratified,  is  nearly 
destitute  of  chalk  (while  the  stratified  silt  and  clay  is  full  of  it),  and 
contains  fragments  and  worn  valves  of  the  commoner  shells  of  the 
sand  6  i,  being  a  morainic  reconstruction  of  those  sands  by  the  fint 
ice  which  reached  Norfolk,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  great 
depression  submerged  this  shore  of  the  Cr^  estuary,  and  which  pro- 
bably came  from  a  more  northerly  direction  than  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  main  mass  of  the  Cromer  TiU,  which,  unlike  this  sandy 
Till,  is  full  of  chalk-debris.  As  this  ice  by  its  retreat  before 
increasing  submergence  uncovered  its  moraine,  the  sea  wore  those 
hollows  in  its  surface  in  which  sands  are  bedded,  and  the  whole  then 
became  covered  by  the  horizontal  and  highly  stratified  mud  full  of 
chalk-debris  and  chalk-silt  which  spreads  evenly  over  this  nnoon* 
form  able  surface,  and  probably  was  supplied  by  currents  from  the 
ice  issuing  through  the  Kumber,  of  which  the  day  B  is  the  moraiar. 

The  shingly  sands,  6  i,  at  Southwold,  immediatdy  beneath  the 
moraine  at  the  north  end  of  the  oli£f,  described  a  few  pages  baek, 
contain  a  seam  of  broken  shells,  which  was  also  exposed  in  the 
railway-cutting  a  mile  or  so  inland. 

The  species  are  exclusively  those  of  the  fluvio-marine  Cng,  and 
were,  I  consider,  derived  from  it  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
formation  of  these  sands,  that  Crag  and  the  Chillesford  Clay  ibraied 
islands,  and  when  in  the  channels  around  these  islands  those  asods 
were  first  bedded.  No  trace  of  the  characteristic  shell  of  the  lower 
part  of  those  sands  in  Norfolk,  TeUina  balthieay  could  be  detected  in 
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this  seam,  but  the  sands  containing  this  seam  are,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  no  part  of  the  Crag,  and  really  unfossiliferous. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  part,  which  is  the  region  where 
the  other  evidence  traced  in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  shows  the 
submergence  to  have  been  least,  shingle-beds  occur  in  the  sand  b  1 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  for  these  are  evidence  rather  of  shallow 
than  of  deep  water. 


[Note.  October  1882.] — Since  this  memoir  went  to  press,  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  sections  lately  exposed  at  Stoke  Newington  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  in  '  Nature  '  of  the  12th  October, 
1882.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  Cffrena  {Corbicula)  does 
occur  at  that  place,  and  up  to  an  elevation  there  of  about  68  feet 
above  O.D.  This  is  in  bed  B  of  Mr.  Smith's  section  4,  which,  with 
the  sands  overlying  it,  and  marked  C  to  F  in  his  section,  corresponds 
to  bed  <^  3  of  my  figures,  and  is  overlain  by  alternations  of  sand  and 
clay  (G  to  M)  forming  the  passage  upwards  to  his  bed  N,  which 
corresponds  to  my  bed  d)  4.  This  again  is  overlain  and  ravined  by 
the  atmospheric  formation  y,  which  is  bed  Q  of  Mr.  Smith's  figure. 
The  "floor,"  which  Mr.  Smith  describes  as  containing  palaeolithic 
implements  mixed  with  bones  of  Mammoth,  Horse,  Bison,  and 
Reindeer,  and  with  blocks  and  seams  of  transported  London  Clay, 
seems  to  occur  at  the  horizon  of  the  passage  of  0  3  into  0  4,  and  thus 
to  show  that  the  Eeindeer  came  in  as  the  approach  of  the  minor 
glaciation  caused  the  severer  climate  from  which  the  outpour  of  mud 
giving  rise  to  ^4,  and  the  transport  of  these  seams  and  blocks  of 
London  Clay,  proceeded.  This  is  slightly  above  the  part  where  the 
Oyrena  ceases  to  occur  in  the  section. 

The  duplication  of  this  *'  floor ''  by  a  movement  of  subsidence, 
which  Mr.  Smith  also  shows,  seems  due  to  a  step  in  the  depression 
in  which  the  C7yrena-formation  originated ;  and  as  the  horizon  of 
this  floor  seems  to  me  to  coincide  with  that  which  carried  the  salt- 
water up  the  Somme  valley  to  Menchecourt-,  where,  according  to 
Prof.  Prestwich,  the  Reindeer  occurs  with  the  Cyrena,  perhaps  that 
shell  lingered  in  France  after  it  had  ceased  to  live  in  England. 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  FIGURES  AND  MAPS  WHICH  ACCOMPANY 
BOTH  PARTS  OF  THE  MEMOIR.  AND  EXPLANATION  THEREOF. 

(Vol.  XXXVI.  Plate  XXI.  and  Plate  XXVI.  of  the  present  volume.) 

The  formations  older  than  the  Newer  Pliocene  are  shown  by  Roman  numerals, 

riz.:— 

I.  The  Neooomian.  II.  The  Ghiult  and  Upper  Qreensand.  Ill,  The  Chalk. 
Iir.  The  ChaUc  glainated  by  the  passage  of  the  land-ioe  over  it.  TV.  Thanet 
and  Woolwich  beds.  V\  Pebble-beds  at  base  of  London  Clay.  V.  The  Lon- 
don Clay.  VL  The  Bagshot  series.  VU.  The  Lower  Oligocene.  VIII.  Pebble- 
beds,  probably  of  Diestian  (oldest  Pliocene)  age. 

The  beds  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  series  are  indicated  thus : — 
Those  of  the  Upper  Crag  (Stage  I.).— al.  Red  Crag.    al\  Fluvio-marine 
Crag,    a  2,  The  ChiUesf ord  Clay. 
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Thoae  of  the  great  deprea»ion  (Stage  XL).— 6i.  The  Pebblj  sand  or  Bure- 
valley  beds.  b2.  The  Cromer  Till.  h3.  The  Brickearth,  which  being  con- 
torted in  the  Cromer  Cliff  is  there  called  the  Contorted  Drift.  b\  Sand  and 
gravel,  representing  bl,  bii,  hS  bj  extension  of  the  submergence.  B.  The  base- 
ment^lay  of  Holdemess,  sjTichronous  with  b  2, 

Those  of  the  rise  from  the  great  depremon  (Stages  IIL,  IV.,  and  V.). — c 
(except  in  fig^.  XLVI.  and  XLVlli.)  is  sand  and  grarel,  which,  being  a  continua- 
tion of  b\  was  synchronous  with  the  advance  of  the  ice ;  and  where  it  was 
below  the  sea  as  the  ice  approached  it  is  composed  of  material  from  its  moraine, 
e,  in  figs.  XLYI.  and  XL V  IIL,  represents  sand-beds  connected  with  the  baee 
of  D.  d.  The  Chalk}'-  clay.  e.  Sand  and  gravel  synchronous  with  the  retreat 
of  the  ice,  and  which,  so  far  as  emergence  aUowed  the  sea  to  enter  the  channels 
during  this  retreat,  was  deposited  over  d.  e\  Qmvel  and  sand  formed  terrestri- 
ally by  the  effluent  water  of  the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay.  D.  The  Purple  day 
of  Yorkshire.  D*.  The  Lower  Clay  of  the  North-west  of  England.  /.  Sand  and 
gravel,  bein^  a  continuation  of  e  and  e. 

Those  of  the  Oyrena-fluminalis  formaium  (Stage  VI.). — *.  Fluvio-marine 
sand  and  eravel  of  Yorkshire.  ^'.  Marine  sand  and  gravel  of  the  North-west 
of  England.  ^.  The  Cyrma-fonnation  within  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  system ; 
divided  into — ^  1,  G-ravel  occupying  the  river-bed  before  depression  ;  ^  2,  Strati- 
fied Brickearth  with  seams  of  sand  and  fine  gravel,  and  containing  freshwater 
shells ;  6  3,  False-bedded  yellow  sand  with  fine  gravel,  and  containing  fre^- 
water  snells  in  its  lower  part:  04,  Brown  brickearth  without  shells.  At 
Clacton  (fig.  XXIY.)  0  2  is  blue  loam  with  land-  and  freshwater  shells,  being 
bed  6  of  Geological  Survey  Memoir,  and  bed  rf  of  the  section  of  Mr.  O.  Fisher, 
in  vol.  V.  of  the  '  Geological  Magazine,'  p.  214 ;  0  2a,  Dark  brown  peaty  shale 
and  greenish  clay  with  valves  of  ixrobicularia  piperata,  valves  of  Batanus,  oper- 
cula  of  Bithinia  tentacukUa,  and  pieces  of  wood,  being  bed  5  of  Qeological 
Survey  Memoir,  and  bed  c  of  Mr.  Fisher's  section  ;  and  0  3  is  sandy  clay^  con- 
taining Cyrena  fluminnUs,  Palttdtna  lenta  {P.  claetoniensis  of  Ist  Supplement  to 
'  Crag  Mollusca').  and  Bissoa  thermalis,  in  association  with  Cardium  edtUe,  being 
bed  3  of  Survey  Memoir,  and  bed  b  of  Mr.  Fisher's  section.  I  presume  that  it 
was  from  this  bed  or  from  0  2a  that  all  the  salt-water  shells,  Cardium  edule, 
Scrobicul^ria  piperata,  Mytilus  edulis,  Tellina  balthica^  Tdlina  tenuis,  Maetra 
ovaliSf  and  TurriteUa  communis^  which  in  the  Greological  Survey  Memoir  are 
given  as  from  Clacton,  were  obtained.  I  possess  all  but  the  thee  lajit  named, 
collected  from  there  by  my  father. 

N.B. — In  fig.  YI.  (in  Plate  to  first  part  of  Memoir)  the  whole  Cyrena- 
formation  at  Grays  is  shown  under  letter/". 

Those  of  the  Minor  Glaciation  (Stage  YII.). — G.  The  marine  gravel  of  Hants 
and  Sussex  with  ereat  blocks.  G'.  The  Upper  Clay  of  the  North-west  of 
England.  P.  The  Hessle  Clay.  Py.  Sand  and  gravel  referred  to  the  efflaeDt 
water  of  the  land-ice.  y.  The  atmospheric  formation  resulting  from  the 
thawing  and  refreesing  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  frozen  land.  g.  Biver- 
gravel.  yiy.  Band  of  flat  fragments  in  Rutlandshire  and  South  Lincolnshire. 
gh.  Gravel  with  flattened  fragments  of  hard  chalk  at  Bridlingt-on. 

Those  subsequent  to  the  Minor  Glaciation. — H.  Marine  sand  of  the  North- 
west of  England,  which  in  fig.  LII.  contains  molluscan  remains,  h.  FluTiatile 
sand  and  gravel.    •^.  Becent  beds  and  marsh  clay. 

The  vertical  scales  are  in  feet  above  ordnance  datum,  signified  by  O.  D. ;  H.  W. 
signifying  high-water  mark.  Elevations  are  in  some  cases  written  over  the 
surface-line  of  the  figures*.  Figs.  LI.  and  LII.  are  reduced  from  those  of  Mr. 
G.  Maw,  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  '  G^logical  Magazine,'  p.  72;  fig.  LIII.  from  that  of 
Mr.  Mackintosh  in  voL  xxxiii.  of  the  Journal,  p.  733 ;  and  fig.  LY.  from  that 

i  f*  I  have  had  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  elevations,  the  indications  of 
them  on  the  Ordnance  Maps  being  confined  to  a  few  sheets,  and  these  mostly  in 
the  north  of  England ;  but  I  have  ascertained  them  sufficiently  near  for  genenU 
purposes  by  obtaining  the  gradient  profiles  of  moEt  of  the  railways  and  aUowing 
for  differences  between  their  datum-lines  and  ordnance  datum.  The  ordnance 
book  of  levels  is  of  but  partial  aid,  being  confined  to  certain  main  lines  of  road. 
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in  the  plate  to  Mr.  Oodriogton's  paper  in  yol.  xxvi.  of  the  Journal,  the  dis- 
tixiguiBning  letters  being  substituted  to  agree  with  those  in  this  memoir. 

The  Unes  of  figs.  YI.  and  VII.  (in  the  Plate  to  the  first  part  of  this  memoir), 
XXI.,  XXIL,  XXVII.,  and  of  XXIX.  to  XLI.  are  shown  by  their  indicating 
letters  on  Map  3 ;  and  that  of  fig.  XXVIII.  is  shown  in  part  on  that  map,  but 
wholly  in  the  continuation  of  Map  2.  The  lines  of  figs.  I.,  III.,  V.,  VI.,  VII., 
VIII.,  IX.  and  XLI  I.  are  shown  by  their  distinguishing  letters  on  Map  2  or 
its  continuation.  The  lines  of  figs.  I.,  III.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  and  IX.,  are 
also  shown  on  Map  1.  The  places  of  figs.  XLIII.,  XLIV.,  those  of  XLVI.  to 
LIV.,  and  those  of  the  outs  jfos.  iy.  and  ▼.,  are  shown  by  their  distinguishing 
letters  on  Map  5,  and  that  of  fig.  LV.  on  the  continuation  of  Map  2.  Line 
A  N  in  Map  3  is  that  of  Prof.  Hughes's  figure,  in  cut  No.  ii. 

The  asterisk  in  Sheet  84  of  Map  4  indicates  the  part  where  the  Chalky  Clay 
consists  of  reconstructed  chalk,  similar  to  the  material  of  which  most  of  the 
masses  in  the  Contorted  Drift  in  North  Norfolk  are  composed. 

The  letters  AP  have  by  inadvertence  been  used  to  indicate  one  thing  in  Map  5, 
and  a  different  thing  in  the  continuation  of  Map  2 ;  but  the  references  to  them 
in  the  body  of  the  memoir  will  prevent  any  confusion  between  them. 

The  line  marking  on  Map  4  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Chalky  Clay  is  shown 
as  continuous,  where  known  to  me  with  exactness,  and  as  broken  where  not ;  but 
in  Map  3  it  is,  though  exact,  a  broken  line.  The  islands  (partly  in  Sheet  46  and 
partly  in  Sheet  47)  which  are  shown  in  Map  4  within  this  line,  were  not  OTcr- 
whelmed  by  the  Chalky  Clay  until  their  size  had  been  enlarged  by  emergence, 
as  partly  shown  in  Map  2,  and  not  until  the  other  islands  shown  in  that  map 
haa  emerged.  The  islands  in  Sheets  46,  13,  and  7  of  Map  4,  not  thus  over- 
whelmed, are  covered  with  the  atmospheric  formation  of  tne  major  gladation, 
viz.,  clay  with  flints  and  upland  brickearth.  Map  3  (which  is  an  eiJargement 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  Map  2  in  the  greater  detail  which  the  larger  scale 
of  it  allows,  with  the  gravels  c,  e,  and/  shown  in  it  as  bedded  in  the  channels 
around  the  islands)  should  be  compared  with  the  similar  portion  of  Map  4,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Colne  channel  came  into  existence  by  the  coaJesoenoe 
into  one  island  from  emergence  of  the  several  small  islands,  shown  in  Sheets  7, 
46,  and  47  of  Map  4,  and  by  the  origin  from  emergence  of  the  islands  to  the 
east  of  the  Channel,  in  Sheet  7.  The  ice  as  it  reached  this  more  lofty  (coalesced) 
island  to  the  west  of  the  Channel,  was  checked  by  it,  so  that  after  over- 
whelming the  two  shown  in  Sheets  46  and  47  within  the  line  (and  which  are 
enveloped  by  the  Chalky  Clay  to  their  highest  elevation,  which  is  550  feet  above 
0.1).),  it  issued  through  this  Channel  in  the  way  shown  by  the  tongue-like  pro- 
jection of  the  broken  line  which  marks  the  limit  of  the  Chalky  Clay  there  in  Map  3. 
Somewhat  earlier  in  the  emergence  it  had  issued  by  the  Channel  to  the  north 
of  this  island,  which  is  shown  in  the  centre  of  Sheet  46  of  Map  2  (see  Plate  to 
first  part  of  memoir)  as  extending  over  the  water-parting  between  the  Ivel, 
the  Ouzell,  and  the  Thame — patches  of  Chalky  Clay  occurring  there  which  are 
delineated  in  Map  1 ;  but  its  movement  in  this  direction  seems  to  have  been 
arrested,  while  it  was  continued  over  the  partings  between  the  Ivel,  Lea,  and 
Oolne*.  It  is  at  the  extremity  of  this  line  in  the  Colne  Channel  at  Birkett 
Wood,  and  at  about  250  feet  elevation,  that  the  Chalky  Clay  underlain  by  the 
gravel  c,  is  also  overlain  by  the  gravel  e ;  the  sea  on  the  retreat  of  the  ice  having 
re-entered  the  Channel  thus  far  from  the  south-westward. 

In  the  south-east  of  Sheet  47  of  Map  3  this  line  is  shown  as  projecting  tongue- 
like down  the  Blackwater  Channel  between  the  islands  of  Danbuiy  and  Tiptree, 
which,  being  covered  with  the  gravel  h\  do  not  appear  in  Map  4,  but  are  snown 
as  emerged  in  Map  3.    This  projection  is  made  in  order  to  include  the  patch  of 


*  This  arrest  we  may  infer  was  caused  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  greater 
elevation  of  the  parting  between  the  Ivel  and  Ouzell,  which  is  nearly  4(X)  feet, 
while  that  of  the  parting  between  the  Ivel  and  Lea  by  way  of  the  Beane  (which 
is  the  one  that  the  Chalky  Clay  follows)  is  about  300  only,  the  elevations  of  all  the 
partings  by  which  the  chtv  crosses  from  the  Lea  (Beane)  to  the  Colne  Channel, 
and  which  are  all  included  within  the  lower  plain  of  Mr.  Hughes's  section, 
p.  678,  being  under  that  also. 
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Chalky  Olay  {d)  shown  in  fig.  XL.,  the  line  of  whieh  figure  croaiee  this  ehannel  to 
the  south  of  fig.  VII. ;  and  it  shows  how  the  ice  entering  this  channel  and  oon- 
strioted  by  these  two  islands  issued  by  it  to  the  North  Sea.  The  patch  of  Ohalky 
Clay  shown  in  fig.  XL.  being  above  the  level  to  which  from  emergence  the  na- 
line  in  this  part  had  then  fallen,  the  sea  on  re-entering  this  channel  as  the  ice 
receded  did  not  reach  it,  and  it  has  therefore  no  gravel  over  it ;  bat  part  of 
the  same  clay  iu  fig.  VII.  being  below  that  level,  the  sea  covered  this  part  with 
tlie  gravel  e,  as  shown  in  that  figure.  The  ice  also  passed  round  Uie  western 
side  of  Danbury  Hill,  against  vie  lower  part  of  wnich  also,  but  beyond  the 
limit  of  fig.  XL.,  it  has  laid  the  Chall^  Clay ;  and  mounting  the  reet  of  the  island, 
shown  as  extending  through  the  centre  of  Sheet  1,  of  which  Danbiuy  Hill  was  the 
eastern  promontory,  it  has  covered  much  of  it  with  its  moraine  of  Chalky  Clay  up 
to  the  brokon  line  which  in  Map 3  denotes  the  southern  limit  of  that  clay,  illus- 
trated by  fig.  VI. 

The  doliueations  of  the  gravels  c,  f,  /,  and^  are,  in  Sheets  7  and46i,  taken  from 
the  Geological  Survey  Maps  (published  and  unpublished),  as  well  as  the  line 
showing  the  limit  of  the  Chalky  Clay  there ^  ;  but  in  the  other  sheets  these  ars 
all  taken  from  my  own  field-work.  In  Sheet  47  much  of  the  gravel  shown 
(except  at  the  south-east  extremity)  is  covered  up  by  the  Chalky  Clay,  and  being 
exposed  along  the  valley-edges  and  out  out  of  the  valley-centres,  it  for  the  most 
part  forms  a  fringe  to  the  Chalky  Clay  along  the  valley^ides,  but  is  intermitting 
in  places. 

The  numbered  divisions  in  aU  the  maps  are  those  of  the  one-in<di  scale 
Ordnance  sheets ;  but  by  inadvertence  the  number  13  was  inserted  in  two  divi- 
sions of  Map  1,  that  which  is  next  to  ]^  on  the  left  hand  being  No.  14.  I  find 
also  that  two  or  three  of  the  small  islands  shown  in  the  south-east  of  Sheet  54 
of  Map  No.  2  should  have  been  omitted,  their  elevation  being  below  that  which 
would  correspond  with  the  stage  in  the  emergence  intended  to  be  rspreaented. 

DiBCUBSIOK. 

Dr.  GwYN  Jepfrbts  oonBidered  Corhinth  fluminalis  essentiallj 
a  freshwater  species,  and  that  where,  as  at  Eelsea  Hilly  it  was 
fonnd  mixed  with  marine  shells,  the  fact  must  be  acoounted  for 
by  the  freshwater  shells  having  been  washed  into  the  aea.      He 

*  The  only  departure  made  by  me  from  the  survey  representation  (in  whioii 
the  gravel /is  shown  bv  a  different  colour  from  c  and  e)  is  in  giving^  dittinet 
from  /  by  elevation,  the  gravel  shown  by  me  under  the  dottings  respectively 
indicating  the  gravels /and  ^  being  shown  in  the  Survey  Map  as  one.  Tbeie 
are  also  a  group  of  gravels  snown  in  the  Survey  Map  under  a  separate  colour 
as  "  pebble  gravel."  These  (which  are  omitted  from  Map  3)  rest  on  the  islands 
shown  in  that  map  on  the  east  side  of  the  Colne  Channel ;  and  that  gravel  whieh 
is  comprised  in  Prof.  Hughes's  section  at  page  678,  and  called  by  mm  "  PebUe 
gravel  of  the  Higher  Plain,"  is  part  of  these.  Most  of  this  gravel  is,  like  that  in 
Prof.  Hughes's  section,  the  earlier  part  of  the  gravel  c,  which  had  emerged  before 
the  ice  of  the  Chalky  Clay  reachea  it,  and  Biough  composed  chiefly  of  kidney- 
shaped  flint  pebbles,  derived  from  the  bed  VIII.  of  my  figures,  contains  a  laige 
proportion  of  ouartz  and  quartsite  pebbles  also ;  but  some  of  what  is  thus 
shown  is,  I  think,  not  that  grayel  but  bed  YIII.,  which  I  am  quite  dear  is  noi 
of  Newer  Pliocene  age  at  all,  and,  I  think,  probably  oldest  Pliocene  (Diestisp). 
t.  e.  the  shingle  equivalent  of  the  Lenham  and  Paddlesworth  sands ;  and  in  thv 
nearly  every  pebble  is  of  flint.  To  keep  in  accord  with  the  Qeological  Survey  Hap. 
I  have  shown  in  Map  3  the  patch  of  gravel  c  at  Finchley ;  but  in  my  opinion  thss, 
hke  most  of  that  coloured  as  pebble  gravel,  is  the  earlier  part  of  «,  wfakh  had 
emerged  at  the  time  represented  by  lup  3,  and  had  the  Chalky  Clay  laid  apoa 
it  terrestrially ;  so  that  in  order  to  show  correctly  the  geographioal  oonditioos  of 
the  time,  it  should,  I  consider,  be  omitted  from  that  map,  and  tlie  blaok  tiai 
representing  the  island  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Hill  extended  so  se  Is 
include  this  part  of  the  gravel  and  into  connexion  with  the  Uaok  tint  lo  lbs 
north  of  it. 
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noticed  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  southern  forms  of  fossil  Mol- 
Insca  found  at  Selsea ;  and  he  questioned  the  former  occurrence  of 
glacial  conditions  in  that  part  of  England.  He  suggested  that  the 
deposit  described  in  the  paper  ought  to  be  called  Posttertiary,  and 
not  Newer  Pliocene. 

Mr.  Whitaeeb  referred  to  the  great  value  of  the  abstract  supplied 
by  Mr.  Wood.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  author  that  the  Brandon 
brick-earths  are  interstratified  with  the  Great  Chalky  fioulder-clay, 
but  thought  that  the  Boulder-day  underlying  the  brick-earth  was  a 
distinct  deposit.  The  so-called  ''Hunstanton  Gravel"  is  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  shingle  and  sand  a  little  above  the  sea-level.  He 
thought  the  brick-earth  of  the  Nar  to  be  of  almost  as  modem  age  as 
the  mud  of  the  Thames.  He  was  interested  by  the  ingenious  theory 
of  sliding  muds  in  Arctic  regions. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Jeffreys  he  pointed  out  that  Carbicida  fluminalis 
occurs  in  the  Crag.  He  thought  that  the  range  of  species  might 
have  been  very  different  in  former  times  from  what  it  is  at  present. 
Mr.  S.y.  Wood  had  found  Mediterranean  shells  in  deposits  which  were 
uadoubtedly  of  glacial  age.  He  remarked  upon  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  a  line  between  the  Pliocene  and  Drift  deposits,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  great  value  of  these  researches  of  Mr.  Wood. 

Prof.  Seelet  admitted  that  the  gravels  of  Hunstanton  (which  he 
had  first  described)  exhibited  in  places  beach-conditions,  but  they 
graduated  into  estuarine  and  freshwater  deposits.  He  thought  Mr. 
Wood  had  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  necessarily  local 
characters  of  many  of  these  gravel  deposits  in  relation  to  the  con- 
tours of  existing  valleys  while  estuaries  were  disappearing  from 
them,  and  when  many  parts  of  the  country  were  at  different  levels 
relatively  to  what  now  obtains. 

Mr.  Koch  stated  that  he  had  seen  in  Norway,  during  changes  of 
wind,  masses  of  ice,  containing  shells  frozen  into  it,  sometimes 
carried  60  or  70  miles  down  the  fiords. 
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Arabian  Desert,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips 
on  the  red  sands  of  the,  110. 

Arboreal  ve^tation,  coexistence  of, 
with  land-ioe,  732. 

Arduean  axis,  western,  of  Shropshire, 
description  of  the,  119 ;  map  of  the, 
120. 

ridge,  map  showing  approximate 

boundaries  of  the  two  British  Cam- 
brian basins  and  of  the  intervening, 
211. 

Ardmillan  and  Penwhapple,  Grapto- 
litio  Flagstone  series  of,  584. 

beds  of  MuUoch  Hill,  section 

through  the,  618. 

Braes,  Girvan  rocks  of,  589. 

Bum,  Girvan  rocks  of,  591. 

group,  603,  629,  662. 

rooks  of  Penwhapple  Glen,  sec- 
tion of  the,  604. 

—  series,  generalized  section  of 
the,  621 ;  Barren  Flagstones  of 
the,  64a 

shore,  description  of  the  Grap- 


tolitio    FUj^tone  series   of,   59o; 

tvpical  section  of,  595. 
Affdwell  shales  and  flags,  594,  605. 

beds,  603, 621. 

Arenig,  erratic  blocks  from,  686. 
Armagh   limestone,.  Mr.  James  W. 

Davis  on  the  fossil  fish-remains  from 
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the»  in  the  ocdleotion  of  the  Earl  of 
Enniflkilleii  (abstract),  Froc,  12. 

Aaoodictyon  filifonne,  M. 

^—  Todidfarmt,  58. 

stellatum,  Tar.  sUiuieHBe,  52. 


Aahby,  section  through  north  aide  of, 

715. 
Aaael  Water,  calcareous  eerieB  in  the 

Talley  of  the,  564. 
Attwood,  Geoive,  Esq.,  on  the  geology 

of  a  part  of  Costa  Bica ;  with  an 

appendix  by  W.  H.  Hudleston,  Esq., 

328. 
Auobensoul,  GUrran  rooks  of,  560. 
Auchlewan,  Girran  rocks  of,  562. 
Augite-andesite,  section  of,  332. 
Australia,  Prof.  B.  Owen  on  an  extinct 

Ohelooian  reptiJe  (Notockelys  cob- 

tola,  Owen)  from,  178. 
Arisford  Sands,  705,  724. 

Baerocrinus^  H^bocrinuB,  and  Hyhth- 

cystites,  Mr.  1*.  Herbert  Carpenter 

on  the  relations  of,  2d8. 

f  calyx-diAgnms  of,  208. 

,  diagram  of,  301. 

Vngemi^  298. 

Baimsdale  (Oippsland),  Mr.  A.  W. 

Waters  on  Cniloetomatous  Biyocoa 

from,  502. 
Bala  Group,  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney  on 

some  nodular  felsites   in    the,  of 

Korth  Wales,  289. 
BalcUtchie,  transitional  lone  of,  584. 

Bridge,  typical  section  near,  585. 

,  section  at,  604. 

beds,  585. 

' slates,  grits,  and  oonglomerates, 

586. 
Baldrennan  Bom,  section  in,  627. 
Baltic  Islands,  Cambrian  and  Silurian 

rooks  of,  319. 
provinces   of  Russia,  Prof.  F. 

Schmidt  on  the  Silurian  (and  Cam- 
brian) strata  of  the,  as  oompared 

with  those  of  Soandinavia  and  the 

British  Isles,  514. 
Bsnffshire  coast.  Blue  Clay  of  the, 

169. 
Barbae,  Girran  rocks  of,  588. 
Bargany,  sections  south  of,  655. 
. and    Straiton,  flagstones   and 

fihales  of,  650. 
Barlow-Jameson  Fund,  Award  of  the, 

to  Baron  Constantin  Ton  Ettings- 

hausen,  IVioc.  45. 
Bamston,  rhsBtics  at,  453. 
Barnwell,  Cyrena-formation  at,  698. 
Barr  or  Stinohar  Series,  603,  659. 
Barren  flagstones,  60S,  607,  613,  615, 

621. 


Banlt  of  Madeira,  277. 

Bayfordbury,  section  throng  678l 

Beddgelert,    nodular     feUite 
293. 

Benan  Conglomerate  of  CKrran,  551, 
554. 

Bum,  typical  section  of  the  strata 

of,  555. 

Benniworth-HaTen  cutting,  aketch  of, 
24a 

Berry,  K  E.,  Esq.,  analysis  of  Ato 
rocks  from  the  Cliamwood^Forest 
district,  with  notes  by  Prof.  T.  Q. 
Bonney,  197. 

Benpyma  Carrulkersi,  98,  lOa 

Biggleswade,  graTel  near,  675. 

Binney,  E.  W.,  Esq..  and  J.  W.  Kirkby, 
Esq.,  on  the  Upper  Beds  of  the 
Fifeshire  Coal-measures,  245. 

Blackdown  beds,  Bct.  W.  Downes 
on  the  cones  of  the^  and  their  oone- 
lation  with  those  at  Haldon,  75. 

,  age  of  the,  77 ;  correlation 

of  the,  with  other  localities,  79; 
fossils  of  the,  85. 

and  Haldon,  oomparatiTe  general 

sections  at,  84. 

Blackwater  Talley,  711. 

Blair  and  Dmmyork,  section  of  the 
grey  flags  and  shales  at,  656. 

Blue  Clay,  Cambrian,  of  the  Russian 
Baltic  proyinoes,  517. 

Bohemian  deposits,  oomparison  of 
Scandinavian,  Cambrian,  and  Silu- 
rian strata  with,  320. 

Bologna,  Prof.  T.  M'E.  Hughes  on 
the  Proceedings  of  the  International 
Geological  Congress  at,  Proc.,  2 ;  Mr. 
W.  Topley  on  the  Proceedings  of  the 
International  Geological  Congress 
at,  Proc.  6. 

Bonney,  Prof.  T.  G.,  on  some  speci- 
mens of  Shropshire  rocks,  124. 

,  on  five  rock-specimens  from  the 

Chamwood-Forest  district,  197. 

,  on  some  nodular  felsites  in  the 
Bala  Group  of  Korth  Wales,  289. 

Borealis  Bank,  527. 

Borkholm  sone^  524. 

Bomholm,  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
rooks  of,  319. 

Boscombe  and  Poole  Harbour,  sec- 
tion of  diff  between,  showing  posi- 
tion of  plant-beds  Ac.,  4. 

Bourne-Common  Sands,  705. 

Bournemouth  beds,  description  and 
correlation  of  the,  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gardner. — ^Part.  II.  Lower  or 
Freshwater  Series,  1. 

flora  of  the,  12. 


-,  graTel  of,  688. 
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Braohiopoda  of  the  Blaokdown  beds, 
86. 

Bnehill,  section  through,  645. 

Bnmshaw  telegraph,  gravel  of,  688. 

Brandon,  briok-earth  at»  672. 

Brandsohiefer  of  the  Baltic  ProTinoes 
of  Russia,  522. 

Branksome  glen,  section  through,  4. 

Ohine,  section  through,  4. 

Brickearth  at  Mildenhall  and  Bran- 
don, 672. 

,  Upper,  729. 

Brickenden  Green,  section  through, 
678. 

Bridlington,  684. 

Brighton,  buried  clifif  at,  704,  718, 
720,  723. 

,  section  of  buried  cliff  at,  721. 

British  Isles,  Silurian  (and  Cambrian) 
strata  of  the  Baltic  pro?inoee  of 
Bussia,  compared  with  those  of 
Scandinavia  and  the,  514. 

deposits,  comparison  of  Scan- 
dinavian Cambrian  and  Silurian 
strata  with,  320. 

Broad  Chine,  section  through,  4. 

Brookenhurst  marine  series,  462. 

Brocklooh  quarry,  section  in,  567; 
section  of  quarry  between,  and  Lit- 
tle I^ne  Toll,  569. 

Brook,  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  on  a  re- 
markable Dinosaurian  coraooid  from 
the  Wealden  of,  probably  referable 
to  Omithopm,  367. 

Bryoxoa,  Mr.  A.  W.  Waters  on  Fossil 
Chilostomatous,  from  Mount  Gam- 
bier,  South  Australia,  257. 

,    Chilostomatous,   Mr.    A.   W. 

Waters  on,  from  Bairnsdale  (GKppe- 
land),  502. 

Byne  Hill,  Girvan  rocks  of,  578. 

,  section  across  the  Ballantrae  and 

Girvan  rooks  of,  579. 

Gaberea  Boryi,  261. 

grandis,  261. 

Caemawr,  section  through,  20. 

Caermaulhen,  ground-plan  of  Coygan 
Cave,  near  £»ughame,  283. 

Cesar's  Camp,  681. 

CkilamUea  infractmt  498. 

leioderma,  499. 

Suckottrii,  499. 

Caledonian  type  of  Lower  Cambrian 
beds,  212. 

Callaway,  Dr.  C,  on  the  Torridon 
Sandstone  in  relation  to  the  Ordo- 
vician  rocks  of  the  Northern  High- 
lands, 114. 

,  on  the  Precambrian  (Archsean) 

Bocks    of .  Shropshire. — Part  II. ; 


with  notes  on  the  microscopic 
structure  of  some  of  the  rocks,  by 
Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney.  119. 

Cambrian  beds,  Lower,  Prof.  £.  Hull 
on  the  two  British  types  of  the,  and 
the  conditions  uncfer  which  they 
were  respectively  deposited,  210. 

basins,  map  showing  approxi- 
mate boundaries  of  the  two  British, 
and  of  the  intervening  Archaean 
ridge,  211. 

(Sedgw.)  and  Silurian,  rocks,  Mr. 

J.  E.  Marr  on  the,  of  Scandinavia, 
313. 

strata  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of 


Russia,  516. 

Camptoceras,  Col.  H.  H.  Godwin- 
Aust.en  on  a  fossil  species  of,  a  fresh- 
water moUusk  from  the  Eocene  of 
Sheerness-on-Sea,  218. 

Camptoceras  priscum^  220. 

Camregan  beds,  extension  of,  to  the 
east  of  Penwhapple  Glen,  647 ; 
west  of  Penwhapple  Glen,  648. 

limestone,  Girvan  strata  be- 
tween the  Saugh-Hill  fault  and  the, 
629;  Girvan  strata  north  of  the, 
644. 

Cam  river,  669,  693 ;  gravel  of  drain- 
age area  of  the,  671,  672. 

Cape  York,  cliff-view  at,  738. 

Cardiopteris  Eutorgse,  496. 

Carpenter,  P.  Herbert,  Esq.,  on  the 
relations  of  Hybocrinus,  Baerocri- 
nuSy  aud  Hybocystiten,  298. 

,  on  some  new  or  little-known 

Jurassic  Crinoids,  29. 

Cartago  valley,  section  through,  333. 

Cascade  Beds,  606,  612. 

Casewiok  cutting,  section  in,  670. 

Catenicella  alata,  260. 

Cave-earth,  origin  of,  719. 

Caves,  Mr.  £.  L.  Jones  on  the  ex- 

gloration  of  two,  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Tenby,  292. 
CeUaria  angustUoba.  260. 

perampla,  260. 

Cellepora  albicans,  512. 

pumicosa,  512. 

scabra,  275. 

Cephalopoda  of  the  Blackdown  beds^ 

Chalk-inclusions,  various  forms  of,  in 
Till,  230. 

Chalk-masses  or  boulders,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Reade  on  the,  included  in  the  con- 
torted drift  of  Cromer,  222. 

Chamwood-Forest  district,  analyses 
of  five  rocks  from  the,  197. 

CheiruridflB  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
the  Baltic  provinces,  532, 
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Chelonian  reptile.  Prof.  B.  Owen  on 
a,  from  AnstraliA,  178. 

Cheltenham  and  G^louoester,  Mr.  B.F. 
Tomes  on  the  Madreporaria  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  409. 

Cheshire,  Upper  Claj  of,  701,  716. 

Chilostomatous  Bryozoa,  lir.  A.  W. 
Waters  on  foeail.  from  Mount  Ghun- 
bier,  South  Australia^  2&7. 

,  Mr.  A.  W.  Waters  on,  from 

Baimsdale  (Oippeland),  502. 

Chilton,  Prof.  J.  Prestwich  on  a 
peculiar  bed  of  angular  Drift  on 
the  Lower-Ohalk  high  plain  between 
Upton  and,  127. 

,  section  from  Upton  to,  128; 

seotions  at,  129, 190. 

Chislet,  CTTena-formation  at,  695. 

Chlttol,  Precambrian  rocks  of,  121. 

Chorisasiraa  gregaria,  429. 

— —  obtusa,  44^ 

nigosa,  428. 

Christiania,  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
rooks  of,  318. 

Clacton,  Crrena-formation  at,  694. 

Clazby  Ridge,  diagram  of,  240. 

Claj,  red,  of  the  Aberdeenshire  coast, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson  on  the,  160. 

Clays,  foesiliferouB,  of  Madeira,  279. 

Clays  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  685. 

Cliffs,  buried,  704,  718,  720. 

Climacograptus-modestus  shales,  636. 

Climate,  eneots  of  geographioal  and 
other  changes  upon,  735. 

Cloohtow,  section  at,  158. 

Coal-measures^  Messrs.  Binney  and 
Kirkby  on  the  Upper  Beds  of  the 
Fifeshiro,  245. 

Coenotheca,  sp.,  432. 

Cold  hill,  Precambrian  rooks  of,  121. 

Collieston  sand,  153. 

,  section  through,  161. 

Colwell  Bay  and  Headon  Hill,  corre- 
lation of  the  strata  of,  478. 

ComatuliB,  two  new,  38. 

Comoseris  rennicularis,  448. 

Conohioolites  gr^arius,  yar.  rugosus, 
382 

kokolaomi,  381. 

Confusastnsa  oonsobrina,  422. 

tenuistriata,  423. 

Conglomerate,  Benan,  551. 

,  purple,  of  Benan  Bum,  558. 

Contortect  drift,  geological  position  of 
the  Cromer,  2^ 

of  Cromer,  684. 

Conway  Falls,  nodular  felsite  near, 
289. 

Mountain,  nodular  felKite  from, 

293,294. 


Coral,  Bir.  R.  F.  Tomes^  on  a 

species  of,  from  the  Middle  liss  of 

(Word^ure,  95. 
Corals  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  oi  Qlou- 

cestershire,  409. 

of  the  Haldon  beds,  91. 

ComiuUtes  $oaUirifomU»,  379. 
Corwen,  North  Wales^  Dr.  H.  Hi^ 

on  the  land-plants   from   Pte-y* 

glog  riate-qoanr,  near,  97. 
<— — ,  Principal    Dawson  ob  Prdo- 

tazites  and  Paohytfaeea  flbsoo? end 

by  Dr.  Hicks  in  the  Denbigfashiiv 

grits  of,  103. 
Costa  Bica,  Mr.  George  Attwood  oo 

the  SJBolc^  of  a  pari  of,  328. 
,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudletton  on  sosne 

ro<^-0pociniens  from,  S36l 
Gotham,  rhsetics  at,  453. 
Cove  Quarry,  section  at,  164. 
Coygan  Cave^  eround-plan  of,  283. 
Craigbickarae  Hill,  Qirrma  rodkM  of, 

562. 
Crag-shells,  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson  on 

the,    of    Aberdeenshire,    and    the 

grayeUbeds  containing  them,  145. 
Craighead  Quarry,  CKmn  rocks  of, 

580. 

,  section  of,  582. 

and  Glenshalloch,  northern  in- 

lier  of,  614. 
Cruigskelly,  GUrrao  rooks  of,  640. 
Craigwells   or   Brockloch   Qnamest 

GKrvan  rocks  of,  567. 
,  section  of  quarry  northeast  of, 

569. 
Crayford,  Cyrena-formation  at,  695, 

704. 
Crewe,  peat-beds  near,  702. 
Cribrilina  monoceros,  507. 

Tadiata,265. 

lerminaia,  507. 

Criffel,  erratic  blocks  from,  686w 
Crinoids,  Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  on 

some  new  or  little-kaown  Juraim, 

29. 
Cromer,  Contorted  Drift  of,  Mr.  T. 

M.  Beade  on  the  obalk-masaas  or 

boulders  included  in  ths^  222. 
,  sections  between  ShsrrinKJbam 

and,  227.  228,  231. 
and  Sherringham,  ehaIk-iDa« 

between,  231. 

Till,  684. 

TUl  and  Contorted  Drift,  geolo- 

gioal  position  of  the,  223. 
Croesopodia  beds,  652. 
Crustacea  of  the  Blaekdown  beda.  8& 
Culham,  section  from,  to  near  Kast 

Ilsley.  125. 
Cumberland,  Upper  Clay  of,  701, 716 . 
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p«at-bedB   in  West,  702;  loTel  of 

crater  in,  during  minor  gladation, 

727. 
^aihocrinidsB,  diagrams  of  the  anal 

systeni  of  the,  906. 
^yathophyliia  ooliHca,  421. 

,  sp.,  421. 

/yrena-formation,  692. 
^yrtograptuA-Grayi  mudstonee,  653. 
!)yBtidean    limestone  of  Baleoarlia, 
315. 

Dailly  aeries,  662 ;  generalised  section 

of  the,  659. 
Dalamford  Glen,  section  in,  613. 
Daleoarlia,    Cambrian    and    Silarian 

rocks  of,  314. 
Dana,  Prof.  James  D.,  on  the  geolo- 
gical   age  of  the  Taoonic  system, 
397. 
I>artford  Heath,  Crrena-formation  of, 

695. 
Davis,  James  W.,  Esq.,  on  the  fossil 
6sh-remains  from  the  Armagh  lime- 
stone in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen  (abstract),  Proe.  12. 
Dawson,  Principal,  on    Prototaxites 
and  Pachytheca  discoTered  by  Dr. 
Hicks  in  the  Denbighshire  grits  of 
Oorwen,  N.  Wales,  103. 
Deben  Talley,  well-section  in,  739. 
Denbighshire  grits,  Principal  Dawson 
on  Prototaxites  and  Pachytheca  dis- 
coyered  by  Dr.  Hicks  in  the,  of  Cor- 
wen,  N.  Wales,  lOa 
Dendrocrinttg^  306. 

Devonian  and  Silurian  strata,  relation 
of,  in  the  Baltic  Prorinces  of  Bus- 
bib,  531. 
Devono-Silurian  formation.  Prof.  E. 

Hull  on  a  proposed,  200. 
Beyonsbire,  Old  Ked  Sandstone   of, 
201 ;    Deyono-Silurian    rocks    of, 
203. 
Diastopora  consimilis,  58. 
Dicellograptus-complanatus   sone    of 

Giryan,o99. 
Dictyonema-slate  of  the  Russian  Baltic 

Proyinoes,  518. 
Bictyonema-Bone  of  the  Giryan  dis- 
trict. 601. 
Bidoot,  flection  through,  128. 
Bidymogreptus-sbales  of  Giryan,  554. 
Dieppe,  grayel  near,  704. 
Biganwy  Hills,  nodular  felsite  from 

the,  293. 
Bimlinffton,  684. 
Dimorpharea  Fromenteli,  446. 

lifoetti,  444. 

pedunoulata,  446. 

— ,  Bp.,  446. 


Dinosaur  from  the  Hastings  Sand, 
Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  on  a  new,  Theco- 
apondylut  Homeri,  457. 

Dinosaurian  ooracoid.  Prof.  H.  G. 
Seeley  on  a  remarkable,  from  the 
Wealden  of  Brook,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  probably  referable  to  Omi- 
thopHa,  367. 

Dinrin  HiU,  section  through,  592. 

and  Laggan  Hill,  Ctinran  rocks  of, 

577. 

Dionide  beds  of  the  Girran  district, 
601. 

Donaoosmilia  Wrighti,  416. 

Dow  Hill,  Giryan  rocks  of,  578,  592. 

Downes,  Bey.  W.,  on  the  sones  of  the 
Blackdown  beds,  and  their  correla- 
tion with  those  at  Haldon,  with  a 
list  of  the  fossils,  75. 

Drift,  Prof.  J.  Preetwich  on  a  pecu- 
liar bed  of  angular,  on  the  Lower- 
Chalk  high  plain  betweoi  Upton 
and  Chilton,  127. 

Drift  of  Cromer,  Mr.  T.  M.  Beade  on 
the  chalk-masses  or  boulders  in- 
cluded in  the  contorted,  222. 

Drift-knolk,  probable  origin  of,  189. 

Driftless  areas  in  North  Wales,  191. 

Drifts,  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh  on  hish- 
leyel  marine,  in  North  Wales,  with 
remarks  on  driftless  areas,  184. 

Drummuck,  Trinudeus-mudstones  of, 
617. 

beds,  621. 

Drumyork  and  Blair,  section  of  the 
grey  fla^  and  shales  at,  656. 

Dulargy  Giryan  rocks  of,  561. 

Dulas,  section  through,  20. 

Duncan,  Prof.  P.  M.,  on  the  genus 
Stolicekaria,  Dune,  audits  distinct- 
ness from  Parkeria,  Carpenter,  69. 

Dunwich  Cliff,  737. 

Dupin,  Giryan  rocks  of,  565. 

Linn,  section  of  the  strata  of, 

565. 


—  Mid  Bum,  section  of  the  strata 
of,  566. 

West  Bum,  Giryan  rocks   of, 


566. 

Durham,  Cyrena-formation  in,  700. 
Dykes,  basaltic,  of  Madeira,  277. 

East  Ilsley,  section  from  Culham  to 
near,  12S. 

East  Wemyes,  section  of  strata  be- 
tween the  riyer  Leyen  and,  253. 

Easton-Bayent,  cliffs  of.  736. 

Echinodermata  of  the  Blackdown 
beds,  86. 

Echinosphaerite  limestone  of  the  Baltic 
Proyinces  of  Russia,  521. 
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Enorimte,  Lanadown,  29. 

Bnorinuridse  of  the  SUurian  rodoi  of 
the  Baltic  Provinoes,  532. 

Bngland,  DeTono-SiiunAn  rookv  of, 
208. 
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Methil,  calcareous  beds  and  thin  coals 
west  of,  248. 

Micropora  hippocrepis,  264. 

Microporella  ciliata,  266. 

aecorata,  508. 

ferreat  var.  perforata,  267. 

introversa,  268. 

tnacropora,  267. 

yarraensis,  267. 

Microsolena  porosa,  444. 

—  regularis,  444. 

^■^■"""j  sp.,  Trirx* 

Middle  Chine,  section  through,  4. 
Mildenhall.  brickearth  at,  672. 
Millenderdale   area,    section  of  the 

lowest  Girvan  strata  in,  576. 
MUlericrinus  Pratiii,  29. 
Minera  Mountain,  683,  675. 
,  sketch-map  of  the  drift-zone 

between,  and  Llangollen  vale,  185. 
Minuntion,  Girvan  rocks  of,  563. 
Moelfre-uohaf  and  Frithog,  driftlsss 

axea  of,  192. 
Moel  Tryfaen,  688. 


Moel  WnioD,  boulders  and  drifts  on, 

193. 
Monograptns-Sedgwickii     mudstooes 

of  Girvan,  633, 637, 644. 
Monoporella  eratsoHna,  270. 

erasaicauUs,  270. 

hebetata,  271. 

^—  dblonga,  271. 
Montlivaltia  ooncinna,  417. 

Morrisi,  418. 

painswicki,  419. 

porpita,  419. 

Smithi,  420. 

tenuilamellosa,  417. 

trochoides,  419. 

Wrighti,  4ia 

,  sp.,  420. 

Mountain  Lodge,    section  of  drifts 

near,  187. 
Mount  Gambier,  South  Australia,  Mr. 

A.  W.  Waters  on  fossil  ChiloiU)- 

matous  Bryozoa  from.  257. 
Mucronella  coocinea,  266. 

duplicata,  266. 

mucronata,  266, 507. 

nitida,  507. 

porosa,  573. 

— — ,  sp.,  265. 

Mulloch   Hill,  section   through  the 

Ardmillan  and  Newlands  beds  of. 

618 ;  conglomerate  and  sheUy  Mnd- 

stones  of,  621. 
Murchison  Medal,  award  of  the,  to 

Prof.  J.  Gosselet,  Proe.  37. 
Murchison  Geological  Fund,  award  of 

the,  to  Prof.  T.  B.  Jones,  Proe,  41. 
Myn3iddmawr,  sections  tlirough,  20, 

21. 
Myoch  Bay,  Girvan  rocks  of,  599. 
— ,  plan  and  section  of  exposure 

at,  600. 

Nar  valley,  C^Tena-formaUon  of,  0981 

Nen  river,  669.  693. 

Neocomian,  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  H. 
Keeping  on  some  sections  of,  230. 

Nttutieogaurus  ptuSlus  (Fraas),  Prof. 
H.  G.  Seeley  on,  an  am|d>ilMOiis 
reptile  having  affinities  with  the 
terrestrial  Nouosauria  and  with  the 
marine  Plesiosauria,  350. 

,  restoration  of  the  pectoral  ardi 

of,  359. 

Neusticosaurus  and  Plenommnu,  eom- 
parison  of  fore  limbs  of,  362. 

— ^ ,  hind  limbs  of,  361. 

Newark,  rhsstics  of,  453. 

New  Cloehtow,  section  fh>m  Hawk- 
law  Head  to,  151. 

Newlands,  Pentamerus-grits  and  shales 
of.  625. 
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l&ndB  beds  of  Mullocfa  Hill,  aeo- 
>n  through  the,  61& 

-  rocks  of  Fenwhspple  Glen, 
ction  of  the,  632. 

-  series,  629,  662;  generalised 
•ction  of,  660. 

c;,  Bay  of,  section  of  mud  diff  at, 
75. 

th  America,  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  on 
le  pre-Cambrian  or  Eoioio  rocks 
f  Europe  and,  Proe.  4. 
•th  Sea,  open,  during  major  glada- 
lon,  734. 

rthumberland,  Cyrena-formation 
n,  700. 

rth  Wales,  Mr.  D.  Mackinioeh  on 
ligh-lerel  marine  drifts  in,  with  re- 
narks  on  drifUesa  areas,  184. 

,  drifUeas  areas  in,  191. 

,  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney  on  some 

aodular  felsites  in  the  Bala  group 

ol  289. 

)to€hdya  cosiata,  178. 

>t(ytherium  MitchMi,  description  of 

part  of  the  femur  of,  by  Prof.  B. 

Owen,  394. 

Dttinghamshire,  Mr.  E.  Wilson  on 

the  Bhretics  of,  451. 

bolus-beds  of  Dalecarlia,  314. 
eland,  section  through,  531. 
eeel,  section  through,  531. 
Idham,  702. 

Id  Bed  Sandstone,  localities  of  the, 
201. 

Higocene  and  Eocene  strata  in  the 
Uampshire  basin,  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd 
on  the  relations  of  the,  461. 
)olite,  Inferior,  Mr.  B.  F.  Tomes  on 
the  Madreporaria  of  the,  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham  and 
Gloucester,  409. 
Drdoyician  rocks,  Dr.  C.  Callaway  on 
the  Torridon  Sandstone  in  relation 
to  the,  of  the  N(»them  Highlands, 
114. 

of  the  Busaian  Baltic  proTinces, 

518. 
Omithopais,  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley  on  a 
remarkable  Dinosaurian  Coracoid 
from  the  Wealden  of  Brook  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  probably  referable 
to,  367. 
Omithopm  evoamerotus,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hulke  on  the  OS  pubis  and  ischium 
of,  372. 
Oroeeris  oonoentrica,  441. 

contorta,  441. 

^bboaa,  442. 

tncrutfam^  442. 

oolitica,  440. 


Orthis-ooniBnis  flags  of  Benaa  Bum, 
55a 

Orthooeraa-limeatone  of  Daleoarlia, 
314;  of  the  Busaian  Baltic  pro- 
Tinces, 520, 

Ortonia  oonica.  Tar.  paeudo-pmnetata, 
383. 

serpuliformia,  884. 

Oatroeothia,  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
rocks  of,  317. 

OTerton,  Cyrena-graTel  at,  698. 

Owen,  Prof.  B.,  on  an  extinct  Ohelo- 
nian  reptile  (Notockelys  coaiata, 
Owen)  from  Australia,  178. 

,  description  of  part  of  the  femur 

of  Notothenum  mtchdli,  394. 

Oxford,  Cyrena-formation  at,  694. 

Oxfordshire,  Mr.  B.  F.  Tomes,  on  a 
new  species  of  Coral  from  the  Mid- 
dle Idas  of,  95. 

Pachytheca,  Principal  Dawson  on 
Prototazitea  and,  disooTered  by  Dr. 
Hicks  in  the  Denbighshire  Grits  of 
Corwen,  N.  Wales,  lOa 

Paghill  Cliff,  Cyrena-graTel  at,  699. 

Palseontology  of  Anglesey,  25. 

Palieozoio  Polyzoa,  Meaars.  Shrubaole 
and  Yine  on  a  suggested  classifica- 
tion of  the,  Proc.  245. 

strata  of  Girran  and  the  southern 

uplands  of  Scotland,  538. 

rocks,  Lower,  physical  relations 

of  the,  of  the  Girvan  district,  551. 

PaltniceUaria  Skenei^  511. 

Pembrokeshire,  ground-plan  of  Hoyle's 
Mouth  CaTe,  near  Tenby,  286. 

Pencefn,  section  through,  20,  21. 

Penkill  beds,  geographical  extension 
of  the,  653. 

Castle,  section  at,  645. 

Penlon,  section  from,  to  Llysdulas,  20. 

Penrhynglas,  section  through,  18. 

Pentamerus-grits  and  shales  of  New- 
lands,  625. 

Pentamerus-esthonus  zone,  527. 

Penwhapple  and  Ardmillan,  Grapto- 
litic  flagstone  series  of,  584. 

Bum,  section  through,  585. 

Glen,  Graptolitic  flagstones  in, 

603;  section  of  Ardmillan  rocks 
of,  604;  Girran  rocks  of.  610; 
Graptohtio  shales  and  grits  of, 
630;  section  of  the  Newlands 
rocks  of,  632 ;  section  of  lower  por- 
tion of,  645,  651 ;  sections  west  of, 
647. 

grits  and  shales,  635. 

Pen-y-glog  slate-quarry,  Dr.  H.  Hicks 
on  land-plants  from  the,  near  Cor- 
wen, North  Wales,  97. 
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Permian    limeitone,    ICr.    0.   W. 

Shrubsole  on  the  oooorrence  of  a 

nelW  species  of  PhyUopora  in  the, 

347. 
strata,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twelyefcrees 

on  organic  remains  from  the  Upper, 

of  Kargalinak,  in  Eastern  Bussia, 

490. 
Permians,  Upper,  of  Kargalinsk,  Ter- 

tioal  section  of,  493. 
Perthudden  Bay,  section  at,  159. 
Petrology  of  Anglesey,  21. 
PhaooradsB  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of 

the  Baltic  ProTincee,  53a 
Phillips,  J.  Arthur,  Esq.,  additional 

note     on    certain     indusions    in 

granites,  216. 
,  on  the  Red  Sand  of  the  Arafaum 

Desert,  110. 
Phyllogyra  Etheridgei,  431. 

stftuosa,  431. 

Fhyttopora,  Mr.  G.  W.  Shmbsole  on 

the  occurrence  of  a  new  spedes  of, 

in  the  Permian  Limestone,  347. 
PhyUopora  mtdtiporoy  348. 
PhyUoaerU  myota,  447. 

,  sp.,  448. 

Pickwell-Down  Sandstone,  201. 
Pinmore  and  Letterpin,  Graptolitic 

flagstones  of,  609. 
Plants  of  the  Blackdown  beds,  85. 
,  Land,  Dr.  H.  Hicks  on,  from 

the  Pen-y-glog  slate-quarry   near 

Corwen,  North  Wales,  97. 
Plas  Gordana,  section  through,  20. 
Plas  Landyfrydoff,  section  through,  20. 
Pleaiosattnu  and  iV>t(^i0oaattnw,  com- 
parison of  the  fore  limbs  of,  362 ; 

comparison  of  the  hind  limbs  of, 

364. 
Pliocene  Period,  Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood 

on  the  Newer,  in  England,  667. 
Polypora  ?  probleraatica,  62. 
Polyzoa,  Mr.  G.  B.  Vine  on  the,  of 

the  Wenlock  shales,  Wenlock  lime- 
stone, and   shales   oyer   Wenlock 

limestone,  44. 

of  the  Blackdown  beds,  86. 

,    PalsDosoic,   Messrs.   Shmbsole 

and  Tine  on   a  suggested  dassifi- 

cation  of  the,  Proc,  245. 
Pontesbuiy,  Preeambrian  rocks  from, 

124. 
Pontesford  Hill,  Preeambrian  rocks 

of,  120, 124. 
Pont  Fadog,  driftless  areas  near,  191. 
Poole  Harbour  and  Boscombe,  section 

of  cliff  between,  showing  position 

of  plant-beds,  &c.,  4. 
Porella  condnna,  271. 
Porina  larvalis,  269. 


Pordi    Corwg,  section   along  coast 
south  o(  18. 

Porthlygan,  section  through,  18. 

Porthygwichiad,  section  through,  18. 

Portland,  buried  cliff  at,  705,  720, 
725 ;  section  of,  721. 

Preeambrian  or  Eoioic  rocks  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  Dr. 
Sterry  Hunt  on  the,  Proc,  4. 

(Arohffan)  rocks.  Dr.  C.  CSalla- 

way  on  the,  of  Shropshire,  119. 

Prestwich,  Prof.  J.,  on  a  peculiar  bed 
of  angular  drift  on  the  Lower-Chalk 
High  Plain  between  Upton  and 
OhSton,  127. 

Prototaxites  and  Pachytheca,  Prin- 
cipal Dawson  on,  disooTered  by  Dr. 
Hicks  in  the  Denbighshire  Grits  of 
Corwen,  N.  Wales,  103. 

ProtoTirgularia  flags  and  grits,  652. 

Psammites  du  Condroz,  201. 

Psammosiphon  ampUxus,  391. 

elongatus,  390. 

PtUodict^  interporoaa,  67. 

— ^  lanceolata,  64. 

Lonsdaiei,  64. 

scalpellum,  66. 

1  sp.,  68. 

Punta  Ajrenas,  section  of  the  penin- 
sula of,  328 ;  plan  of  the  penmsula 
of,  329. 

PwUgoch,  section  from,  to  near  Ty'n- 
maen,  20. 

Quarrel  Hill,  section  of  the  barren 

flagstone-beds  of,  615. 

,  Trinueleus-mudstones  of,  617. 

,  sections  through,  618. 

anticlinal,  inner  sones  of^  615 ; 

outer  sones  of,  621. 

Baikiill  beds,  526. 

Beade,  T.  Mellard,  Esq.,  on  the  Chalk- 
masses  or  Boulders  induded  in  the 
Contorted  Drifl  of  Cromer,  their 
origin  and  mode  of  transport,  222. 

Bed  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert,  Mr. 
J.  Arthur  Phillips  on  the,  110. 

Befrigeration,  causes  of^  in  Newer 
Pliocene  Period,  735. 

Beindeer  grayel,  leTd  of,  in  England, 
728. 

— —  period,  712. 

Betepora  deeerta,  512. 

Bhastics  of  Nottinghamshire,  Mr.  £. 
Wilson  on  the,  &1. 

Bichmond  Park,  gravd  of,  677. 

Bio  Grande,  Costa  Bica,  section  near, 
333;  section  from,  to  Bio  Beren- 
tazo,  333. 
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o     Reventazo,    Mction    from    Kio 

arande  to,  333. 

isssia,   £aatem,  Mr.  W.  H.  TweWe- 

trees    on  organic  remainB  from  the 

Upper   Periuian  strata  of  Karga- 

liuak,  in,  490. 

— ,  Baltic  ProTiooes  of,  the  Silurian 
(and  Cambrian)  strata  of  the,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  British  lales,  514. 

altbum,  Hessle  Clay  at,  714. 
angatte,  buried  cliff  at,  704,720. 
an  Jofl^  TaUey,  section  through,  333. 
iandstone,    transitional,    of   Qirvan, 

i)0<. 

Sandstones,  conglomeratic  and  shelly, 
of  Mulloch  HUl,  621. 

Saugh    Hill,   sections  through,  604, 
632.  « 

,  section  across  the  ]S.W.  face  of, 

635. 

fault  and  the  Oamregan  Lime- 
stone, Girvan  strata  between  the, 
629. 

area  of  Girran,  634. 

grits  and  shales,  641. 


tScandinavia,  Mr.  J.  £.  Marr  on  the 
Cambrian  (Sedgw.)  and  Silurian 
rocks  of,  313. 
and  the  British  Isles,  the  Silu- 
rian (and  Cambrian)  strata  of  the 
Baltic  TroTiuces  of  Bussia  com- 
pared with  those  of,  514. 
Scauia,  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks 

of,  318. 
Schizodendron  tuberculatum,  496. 
Schizoporella  acuminata,  274,  511. 

auricula ta,  273,  511. 

. bvmbycina,  274. 

Cecilii,  272. 

cotuervaia^  273. 

"  comuta,  273. 

JUifmnii,  274. 

marginopora^  274. 

phymatopora,  510. 

tenella,  273. 

Schmidt,  Prof.  F.,  on  the   Silurian 
(And  Oambrian)  strata  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces  of  Kussia,  as  compared 
with  those  of  Scandinayia  and  the 
British  Isles,  514. 
Scotland,  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of,  202 ; 
Devono- Silurian    rocks    of,    206; 
Palnozoic  strata  of  Girran  and  the 
Southern  uplands  of,  538. 
Section  of  chffs  between  Poole  Har- 
bour and  Bofloombe,  showing  poai- 
tion   of   plant-beds,    &&,    4 ;    of 
Willow-bed     east     of    Sugar-loaf 
Chine,  6;   of  clay  and  sand-beds. 


imbedded  in  loose  sands  presenting 
escarpments    to    the  west,  east  of 
Sugar-loaf  Chine,  7 ;   along  coast 
S.  of  Perth  Corwg,  18 ;  frcim  Pen- 
Ion  to  Llysdulas,  2ND ;  from  PwUgoch 
through    Llanerchymedd    to   near 
1!^  nmaen,  20 ;  fnsm  Mynyddmawr 
to  Llanerchymedd  and  Pencefn,  21 ; 
comparatiYe,  at  Haldon  and  Black- 
down,  84 ;  from  Upton  to  Chilton, 
128;   from  Culham  to  near   East 
Ilsley,  128 ;  at  Chilton,  129,  130 ; 
from  Hawklaw  Head  to  New  Cloch- 
tow,  151 ;  at  Core  Quarry,  164 ;  of 
Mud  Cliff  at  Bay  of  Nigg,   175 ; 
from  Mountain  Lodge  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mountain-range,  187 ;  of 
Northern  Chalk  Bluff,  Trimming- 
ham,   225;    between  Cromer  and 
Sherringham,  227,  228  ;    of  Con- 
torted firift  near  Cromer,  228 ;  of 
chalk-mass    between    Cromer   and 
Sherringham,    231  ;     of     Claxby 
Bidge,  240;  of  railway-cutting  £. 
of  S.  Willingbam  Station,  241 ;  of 
Benniworth-Hayen     cutting,   243; 
of  cutting  at  west  end  of    With- 
call  tunnel,  243 ;  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Punta  Arenas,  32^ ;  showing  the 
ancient  lakes,  now  Talleys,  of  Ala- 
juela,  San  Jos^,  and  Cartago,  333 ; 
of  the  Bhfletics  of  Nottinghamshire, 
452 ;  at  Stanton-on-the- Wolds,  454 ; 
in  WhitecUff  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
465 ;  of  Upper  Permians  of  Earga- 
linsk,  493 ;  of  the  Silurian  forma- 
tion  between   Wibore  in  Finland 
and  Kalmar  in    Sweden.  531 ;   in 
Kirkland  Bum,  559 ;  of  the  strata 
of  Dupin  linn,  565 ;  of  the  strata 
of  Dupin  Mid  Bum,  566 ;  at  Brook- 
loch  Quarrjr,  567 ;   of  Quarry  N. 
East  of  Craigwells,  569 ;  of  Quarry 
between  Brockloch  and  Little  Lane 
Toll,  569 ;  across  the  Shalloch-Hill 
area,  571 ;  at  Large  Quarry,  Aldons, 
573 ;  of  Basal  zones  of  the  Girvan 
succession,  577 ;  of  the  lowest  Gir- 
van strata  in  Millenderdale  Bum, 
577;   of  Craighead  Quarry,  582; 
near  Balclatchie  Bridge,  585 ;  at 
Laggan   Gill,  592;    of  Ardmillan 
Shore,  595 ;  of  exposure  at  Myoch 
Bay,  600 ;  of  the  Ardmillan  rooks 
of  Tenwhapple  Glen,  604 ;  of  the 
Dalamford  inlier,  613 ;  of  the  bar- 
ren flagstone  beds  of  Quarrel  Hill, 
615;   through  the  Ardmillan  and 
Newlands  Mds  of  Mulloch  Hill 
618;  of  strata  of  Glenwells  Bum, 
925;    in  Baldbrennan    Bum    and 
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GlenBhalloch  Wood,  627;  of  the 
Newlands  rocks  of  Penwhapple 
Olen,  632 ;  aoroaa  the  N.W.  face  of 
Sauffh  Hill,  635;  of  the  rocks  of 
•  Shalloch  Forge.  638;  of  the  strata 
at  Woodland  Point,  641 ;  of  lower 
portion  of  Penwhapple  Glen,  645  ; 
of  the  grey  flags  and  shales  at 
Blair  and  DruiuTork,  656;  of  the 
Silurian  beds  of  &nockgardner  and 
Straiton,  657 ;  of  the  strata  of  the 
Girran  succession,  660;  in  Case- 
wick  cutting,  670 ;  through  Bricken- 
den  Green,  Herts,  678;  of  the 
Newer  Tertiary  deposits  of  the 
Sussex  leTcls,  708 ;  of  Kelsea- 
Hill  ballast-pit,  713 ;  across  the 
mouth  of  Steeping  Yallej,  715 ;  ex- 
posed by  the  Trowbridge  Bailway 
cutting,  719;  of  buried  cliff  at 
Brighton,  721 ;  of  buried  oUff  at 
Portland,  721;  at  Gajtonthorpe, 
722. 

Seeley,  Prof.  H,  G.,  on  Xeuaticosaurus 
jnmllus  (Fnus),  an  amphibious 
reptile,  haying  affinities  with  the 
terrestrial  Nothosauria  and  with 
the  marine  Plesiosauria,  350. 

,  on  a  remarkable   Dinosaurian 

Coracoid  from  the  Wealden  of 
Brook  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  pre- 
served in  the  Wood  wardian  Museum 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  pro- 
bably referable  to  Omithopsis^  367. 
-,  on   Thecospondj/ltts  Homeric  a 


new  Dinosaur  from  the  Hastings 

Sand,    indicated   by    the    sacrum 

and  neural  canal  of  the  sacral  re- 

^on,  457. 
Seismological  Society  of  Japan,  Prof. 

J.  W.  Judd  on  the  operations  of 

the,  Troc.  9. 
Selsea,    mud-deposit   at,    706,    723; 

section  at,  708. 
Severn  and  Thames  systems,  parting 

between,  679. 

,  main  valley  of  the,  680. 

Shalloch  or  Barren  Flagstones,  607. 
Shalloch- Hill  area,  plan  and  section 

of,  571. 

exposures  of  Girvan  rocks,  570. 

Shalloch  Mill,  barren  flagstones  of, 

601. 
Shalloch   and  Woodland,  coast-area 

of,  637. 
Forge^  sections  of  the  rocks  of, 

638. 
Shap,  erratic  blocks  from,  686.. 

granite,  inclusions  in,  217. 

Sheemess-on-Sea,  Col.  H.  H.  Godwin- 
Austen  on  a  fossil  species  of  Camp- 


toceras,  a  freshwater  molluak 

the  Eocene  of.  218. 
Sherringham,  sections  between  Cromer 

and,  227,  228,  231. 
and  Cromer,  chalk-mass  between, 

231. 
Shropshire,  vertical  range  of  generm 
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